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Not So 

Sir;' Thank you for your cover article 
[Dec. 7] concerning the prisoneis of war. 
After having read it, though, 1 could not 
help visualizing a great many of your sub¬ 
scribers scanning the magazine, setting it 
aside, and fcjgetting their sympathy for 
these men wi'hin the week. Please do not 
mistake my luiie for that of bitterness. 
There is no guilt in this act; indeed, 1 
have done it myself many limes. In this in¬ 
stance. however, it is not so easy. 

I am a young man in the midst of a col¬ 
lege education. After all the politics and 
all the oratory, however, things remain 
the same. Neither my father’s story nor 
mine can be told fully until either his safe¬ 
ty is secured or his death is substantiated. 
'My mother is kept from the man she 
loves, my younger brothers are denied his 
guidance. Dad is caught in the middle, 
and my tears are worthle.ss to all. 

Jami s B. Stockoali- TI 
Delaware, Ohio 

Sir; Since our heroic attempt to rescue 
P.O.W.s outside of Hanoi, I have been puz¬ 
zled concerning the Government’s efforts 
to publicize the failure. It seems to me 
that the raid was meant to collapse. It is 
only logical that if North Vietnamese 
were present at the detention center, any 
skiimish would have resulted in a delib¬ 
erate killing of our men. 

One can suspect that the raid was a des¬ 
perate political gamble (a sign of dip¬ 
lomatic decay) to rescue a favorable cli¬ 
mate for the Administration 

Josi PH Varko 
FI Pav' 

Sir; ]s there really any means of en¬ 
suring the safe return of the American pris¬ 
oners of war other than setting a iirm 
dale for the complete withdrawal of Amer¬ 
ican I7iilitary forces from Viet Nam? 

Pmi IP S. Shi RMAN 
Galena. HI. 

Sir: What courageous men we have in 
the Senate, speaking out against our gal¬ 
lant soldiers risking their lives to rescue 
our friends and precious youth from the in¬ 
humane prisoner-of-war camps in North 
Viet Nam. Kennedy and I'lilbright seem 
to think that volunteering onc'.s life to 
save another is senseless. 

Wji.i.iam R. Eyman 
Knox City, Mo. 

The World's Rose Bowl 

Sir: I’ve been reading your article on 
the American emigrant {Nov. 30] and rem¬ 
iniscing about how I used to spend hours 
poring over Tiwr in my drab, unhealed Syd¬ 
ney room. My interest then was not gen¬ 
erated simply by memories of the friends 
and material comforts 1 had left behind 
but also by the feeling that America was 
‘‘where it was at.” America is the world’s 
Rose Bowl, and I’m glad to have been al¬ 
lowed to come back to be a participant. 

• Will Turner 
San Francisco 


# Sir: Alti^ough •^3 am neither an expatriate 
nor an evr,p\oy^c of an American firm, 1 
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the 

comf6Vt%Y*'afr?iir-conditit<h office after 
having made it, but what about those 
who get their noses rubbed in “action” 
every day, whether they like it or not? 
We may be the center of things, but 1 won¬ 
der how long we—or for that matter the 
rest of the wor ld—are going to endure it. 

David Miller 
J urvcnplia, Finland 

Sir: Unfortunately, there is but a mi¬ 
nority of people who really care about 
our country’s health. Their cries for re¬ 
form are lost in the fights for higher- 
wages and prices. Rather than live in this 
society of increasing crime, pollution, ra¬ 
cial unrest and inflation, they leave the 
country. 

In this case, to run away is not the cow¬ 
ard's way out. it’s the only way out. 

Dan Bowen 
Spring Fake, Mich. 

Sir: It is up to Irving Harrison to live any¬ 
where he likes if he and his family arc hap¬ 
pier there. But does he really think that 
Spain is a good example of a country 
that shows compassion toward its poor 
and lack of repression toward its liberals? 

Mrs. Wh LIAM Dii hold 
Upper Nyack, N.Y. 

Sir: In your choice of expatriate Amer¬ 
icans, you did not seem to be talking to 
many of the vast majority w'ho have left 
America because the country they knew' 
and loved has been changed so much by 
the liberals and the non-courts that it is 
no longer a pleasant or safe place to be. 
We all mourn the goodness that was Amer¬ 
ica, destroyed by McCarthy types who 
arc now living abroad in order to find 
the peace that their beliefs and acts erased 
from our gieai U.S. 

The black humor of it is that so many 
of them have chosen to live in Spain, a 
country where drugs, pot. crime, public nu¬ 
dity. and lawbreaking simply are not tol¬ 
erated, and w'hcre justice is swift and 
unadulterated by obsiiuctive lawyers or 
mob antics 

Mrs. B.D.C. Vandi.rvoort 
P alma dc Mallorca, Spain 

Sir: An equally commendable alternative 
exists for Americans; reorder your prior¬ 
ities and leave the din of urban existence. 

I trust that nature will at least tolerate 
her prodigal son. 

Robert W. Hutchi;son 
Durham, N.C. 

Sir; I've heard Europeans describe their 
own increased violence, drug abuse, etc., 
as disgusting American exports rather than 
what they really are: problems of a mod¬ 
ern. technological society. 

American cop-outs may find temporary 
escape, but whether they fled the draft, 
crime, urban congestion, or narrow minds, 
it will be remembered that when there 
was work to be done, they ran. 

If Ameiica or any other country is 
ever right for all of its citizens, it will be be¬ 
cause realistic people faced problems 
squarely, accepted responsibility and 
worked to make things better. 

(Mrs.) Mary Jacobson 
^ Cedarburg, Wis. 

Sir: A large number of people living 
*abrcyad don’t pretend to or even want to 
be living in “civilized” cities. We prefer 


to participate in the development of a cul¬ 
ture that has nowhere to go but up, rath¬ 
er than observe or struggle against the 
decline of a culture that has nowhere to 
go but down. We hope to help guide de¬ 
veloping nations through the maze of 
progress in America’s footsteps without 
making her mistakes. And even though 
we make other mistakes, our efforts are ap¬ 
preciated. Perhaps this is why we are 
here. 

It can hardly be said that Americans liv¬ 
ing in South America are fleeing strife, rad¬ 
icalism and reaction. What we have fled 
is self-righteousness and self-indulgence. 

Tio Cl.FBERG 
Bogota, Colombia 

Sir: ‘if you're not part of the solution, 
you must be part of the problem!” 

Rodn^ J. Gasch 
125*^0 Vhilton. Wis. 

Political Ax ^ ^ 6 ^ ^ ^ • 

Sir; Talk aboTlf re^ull^l'^hen a man 
like Waller HickwTCts the political ax 
I Dec. 71 for being more concerned with 
principles than politics, it looks to me 
like the system that is supposed to be work¬ 
ing for me is really working against me. 
So W'ho needs that kind of system? 

Nancy Waeoel 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Sir: Waller Hickel for President! Why 
not? When he came in, many of us thought 
he was the kind who’d sell the polar 
beais for fuel oil: but he turned r ** .o 
be an able, conscientious conservat]<»..ist 
and nobody's rubber stamp. 

He has vigor, determination, admin¬ 
istrative experience—even an open mind. 
He looks like no warmed-over hero. And 
even his line about an arrow through the 
heart has such a nice, oldtime, country 
ring that we may be sure he thought of 
it himself rather than having had it run 
up on a computer. 

He's the nearest thing to an honest 
man to come to light in a long while, 
and America had belter grab him before 
he and we become extinct. 

(Mrs.) Lolita H, Bissf.ll 
N ashville 

Something Missing 

Sir: Returning from a week’s holiday, I 
am deeply distre.^sed to find in Time's En¬ 
vironment section [Nov. 30] an article on 
Communist pollution that draws heavily 
on the work of Professor Marshall Gold¬ 
man but fails to give him credit. Pro¬ 
fessor Goldman, of Wellesley College and 
the Russian Research Center at Harvard, 
is a specialist in the Soviet economy, and 
has provided many of the details on Rus¬ 
sia's environmental pollution included in 
Time’s piece. To print these facts without 
mentioning Goldman is to slight one of 
the most discerning and delightful experts 
on what is so frequently a gray and 
murky part of the world. 

Ruth Mehrtens Galvin 
Boston 

The Real Thing 

Sir: In your article on the use of dum¬ 
my policemen in Japan [Nov 23], you ad¬ 
vocate the use in the United States of 
dummy patrol cars. 

The idea was tried and abandoned in Cal¬ 
ifornia because of tragic results. Billboard 
cars were made and spotted around the 
state. Like signposts, and possibly with 
more reason, they began to attract bullet 
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REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 

International Bank now paying 10% 
Interest on Savings Accounts. Long 
Established. Continual Record of 
Growth. Obviously will only consider 
men of the highest provable integrity. 
Financial experien^ an absolute re¬ 
quirement. Please send complete de- 
tgiis and references. This is a most 
unusual opportunity. Your letter wilt 
be anigimred. 

, AiA«8WN3a! 


lulfD, iMwitiibly, it ta^pueO: w .niRinc 
oiotorist ttWsk a poteliat at what he thought 
was aduimny and hilled apatrtriman. 

Charles Alcock 
S alinas, Calif. 

Unequivocal Stotement 

Sir; My purpose in writing is to bring 
to your attention serious misstatements 
of fact regarding the FBI which are con¬ 
tained in the item entitled “Muckraker's 
Progress** [Oct. 26]. I have specific ref¬ 
erence to the false allegation that the 
FBI paid “Klansmen $36,500 to persuade 
Kathy Ainsworth ... to dynamite the 
home of a Jewish businessman** and the 
equally false implication that this Bureau 
was guilty of entrapment. 

I want to state unequivocally that the 
FBI did not pay any sum of money to 
any person in connection with the at¬ 
tempted dynamiting in Meridian, Miss., 
in June 1968, which resulted in the fatal 
shooting of Mrs. Ainsworth and the ar¬ 
rest of Thomas A. Tarrants III. Nor 
does the FBI tolerate, condone, or par¬ 
ticipate in entrapment. 

J. Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D.C. 

► Timf did not accuse the FBI of e/i- 
trapment: it umply reported the account 
fiiven in a neyi> book by Jack Nehon, a news¬ 
man with a high reputation for accuracy, 

Man of the Year 

Sir: President Nixon. It*s about time, 
don't YOU think? 

Josb Luis RodrIguez Villancanas 
Santo Domingo. Dominican Republic 

Sir: The times call for levity, and Mrs. 
Mitchell is providing us with very gen¬ 
erous portions She is the flower child in 
Nixon's defoliated hothouse. Martha for 
Man of the Year' 

Jamls W. Brown Jr. 

Mexico City 

Sir The radic-libs. With luck, they may 
yet prove to be your salvation. 

Simon Walker 
Rondebosch, Cape Town 

Sir: You’ve got your Man of the Year. 
Robert 1. White, president of Kent State 
University. 

(Mrs.) Priscilla H. Winger 
New Cumberland, Pa. 

Sir: Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, the greatest 
spiritual leader of our time. 

George F. Klemperer 
Polaqd Springs. Me. 

Sir: This year’s choice should be easy: 
Man as Polluter. 

Peter Thorpe 
Boulder, Colo. 

Sir: My vote goes to Senator Edmund 
Muskie. 

John Lombardo 
Rutherford, N.J. 

Sir: Ralph Nader—^gentle, incorruptible, 
relentless and deliciously victorious. 

John Berryman 
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MULLIKEN (RIGHT) WITH ZUMWALT (LEFT) & AIDES IN HAWAII 
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A dmiral Elmo (“Bud”) Zumwalt, who appears on this week's cover, be¬ 
came a figure of special interest to Time correspondents when he com¬ 
manded U.S. naval forces in South Viet Nam. At a dinner in 1968. Zum- 
walt remarked casually that his wife was due in town next day. Recalls Cor- ^ 
respondent John Wilhelm, who helped report this week's cover story: “We , 
were astonished, since MACV had just sounded the alarm of an impending 
enemy offensive.” Zumwalt, however, had seen Navy intelligence to the con-" 
trary, and the weekend passed quietly. “Thereafter,” says V^ilhelm, “the bu¬ 
reau always checked out rumors of impending Viet Cong offensives by ask¬ 
ing whether the admiral was bringing his wife to town.” 

Primary reporting on this week s story was handled by Washington Cor-' 
respondent John Mulliken. who has also known Zumwalt tor years. Mul- 
likcn's earlier reportage resulted in a full-page story Nov 9—the first in 
any national publication—describing the Navy’s new C.N.O. and how he 
planned to reshape his vast command. When we decided that both man 
and idea demanded even more thorough study. Mulliken flew to Hawaii 
to accompany the admiral on a brief mission, then flew home with him . 
and his family. “Zumwalt is a superb subject,” reports Mulliken. “His mem¬ 
ory IS precise down to the exact words of a conversation held with his 
wife in Shanghai in 1945.” 

• 

Zumw'alt's increasingly mod Navy is a far cry from the spit-and-polish 
service that Cover Writer Ed Magnuson knew in the years from 1944 to 
1946. and again during Korea. “After a year of advanced training in clcc- ^ 
tronics,” he recalls, “my first assignments were to chip rust off the sides 
of a submarine tender and serve as a base telephone operator,” 

And yet, plus (vi ctumsc, plus e'est . . . Assigned to report the changes in 
another service, Houston Correspondent Leo Janos visited Sheppard Air 
Force Base where General Jerry D. Page demonstrated the new informality 
by walking unannounced into a dormitory room picked at random. Inside, a 
single airman was sacked out on his bunk. “1 he airman opened one eye, , 
then the other.” says Janos. “He squinted sleepily and saw two stars, reporter 
with note pad and a host of brass hovering in the background. He bolted 
from bed as if ejected from a smoking jet. His feet never touched the floor as 
he executed an incredible acrobatic loop off the mattress and landed upright 
in the stiffest brace I've ever seen—bent halfway backward. ‘Hi there,’ said 
General Page. ‘Just dropped by to say hello.’ The airman's eyes were now 
two fried eggs. ‘Hi, sir,' he said Ihrough clenched teeth. All in all. it was a hel¬ 
luva way to be called from one's dreams.” 

The Cover: Oil and tempera on gesso by Don Stivers. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Comforts of Crisis 

The rail strike was only a part of 
New Yorkers' troubles last week. For 
out-of-lown visitors, for the aged and 
for expectant mothers in their ninth 
month, there was the additional labor 
pain of a taxi strike. It seemed that the 
complex urban understanding was go¬ 
ing through another periodic fit, obey¬ 
ing the logic of a self-destroying ma¬ 
chine by Sculptor Jean Tinguely. Ti¬ 
tled, perhaps, Immobility, 

But many of the 800,000 New York¬ 
ers who daily travel by cab were like ex- 
smokers who find that they can savor 
food again. Among other things, they re¬ 
discovered the unfamiliar art of walk¬ 
ing. Those who drove their own cars 
found that without 12,000 taxis, the 
streets were almost unnaturally serene 
and clear. Air pollution seemed to di¬ 
minish somewhat, along with the noise 
of horns and the city's general apo- 



ACTOR DRAKE AS BEETHOVEN 
Ye/come fo mein birthday. 


plexy. Taxi users welcomed a respite 
from cabbies’ customary harangues. 
Mainly, there was that remote, sub¬ 
versive inkling that occurs only when 
routine is abruptly broken: “Maybe we 
don't really have to live like this.” 

As in the 1965 blackout, civility in¬ 
creased in crisis. Thus natives took the 
time to direct visitors through the Mi- 
noan maze of the subway system. But 
probably nothing matched the extrav¬ 
agant politesse of Michael H. Thomas, 
the president of Cartier on Fifth Av¬ 
enue, who offered his Mercedes 300 lim¬ 
ousine as a plutocratic jitney. Said he 
in a New York Times ad: “Jf the ab- 
senccy^f taxi service should keep you 
fllimdetecting.yoyr diamonds at Car- 


Happy Birthday, Lud 

Ludwig van Beethoven’s 200th birth¬ 
day has been celebrated this year with 
due reverence in much of the musical 
world. But the city of San Antonio is giv¬ 
ing the anniversary song a definite Texas 
beat. The San Antonio Symphony, try¬ 
ing to raise $75,000 for its endowment 
fund, has found Ludwig a profitable gim¬ 
mick. Recently, guests arriving for a 
fund-raising coffee were startled to be 
greeted by a smiling Beethoven who 
said, “Velcome to mein birthday." Ac¬ 
tually, it was an actor named Stewart 
Drake, suited up in Viennese knickers 
and wig. The delighted guests sang “Hap¬ 
py Birthday, dear Ludwig." Then there 
is the “Bucks for Beethoven" campaign, 
in which music lovers purchase spe¬ 
cially printed funny money that shows 
the master flashing the V sign. This 
weekahe coda. The symphony fund rais¬ 
ers will have Drake-Becthoven auction 
off several bottles of liquor. The folks 
will be bidding for—what else?—“Bee¬ 
thoven’s Fifth.” 

Gilligan's Army 

Are Americans really .serious about 
wanting to improve their country? Ohio’s 
Governor-elect John Gilligan has an 
idea to test their resolve. Last week on 
the campus of Kent State University, 
that monument to how wrong the na¬ 
tion’s life can become, Gilligan an¬ 
nounced that he will form a stale vol¬ 
unteer corps, enlisting Ohio's 700,000 
college students, to help part-time to 
clean up polluted streams, care for the 
sick, work with police and otherwise 
abandon their privacy to coax some im¬ 
provement in their communities. 

The notion will strike many as naive 
tokenism, smacking of barn raisers, do- 
gooders and Rotarians. But Gilligan’s 
idea suggests a revival of that old Amer¬ 
ican virtue, enlightened .self-interest. 

Spelling the Christians 

Milwaukee Bartender John Volpc Jr.* 
has not had a Christmas Eve off duty 
since 1956. This year he will spend the 
evening with his family. Taking over 
for him behind the bar will be a sales¬ 
man named Albert Rosen. 

Rosen, a Jew, had placed an ad in 
local newspapers offering to fill in for 
a Christian who wished to spend Christ¬ 
mas Eve at home. Although Christmas 
is increasingly a nondenominational fes¬ 
tival . (see Essay, page 27), other Mil- • 
waukee Jews joined in the holiday spir* 
it when thev learned of Rosen's fl»s- 



“DUE TO TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES 
THIS V/AR MAY GO ON FOREVER" 


turc. Some 300 members of Congre¬ 
gation Emanu-El B'ne Jeshurun vol¬ 
unteered to take over jobs with which 
they were reasonably familiar so that 
Christians could have the evening off. 

The Pledge Re-examined 

Many children raised in religious fam¬ 
ilies learn prayers so totally by rote 
that sometimes, even in middle age, 
the# find the words still cro.ssing their 
minds cn bloc, a memory that bypasses 
understanding on the way to the tongue. 

So it is with certain secular incantations, 
including the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag. Some of the young arc be¬ 
ginning to examine its wording; one 
phrase has troubled them. Recently, the 
.senior class president of the Eastchester, 

N.Y., Senior High School, along with 
other students and the school's principal, 
organized a petition campaign to have 
the formula changed to read “one na¬ 
tion under God, indivisible, seeking lib¬ 
erty and justice for all.” 

Comrade Camera 

When Ronald Kley, a research as¬ 
sociate for the Maine Slate Museum in 
Augusta, wanted a satellite photograph 
of the state for a museum exhibit, he nat¬ 
urally got in touch with NA.SA. No 
luck there, nor with the Weather Bu¬ 
reau or the Air Force, The angles of or¬ 
biting U.S. satellites are such that their 
cameras distort details north of Ches¬ 
apeake Bay. 

On a whim, Kley then wrote to the So¬ 
viet embassy in Washington, which put 
him in touch with Ihe Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. Certainly, said the Russians. 

They offered a good clear satellite shot 
not just of Maine but of the entire \ 
coast from Long Island to Newfound- * 
land. The Soviets' candid cam¬ 

eras are obviously position A fto s»apN^^ 
perfect views of the parts of the world ^ 
that interest them most. If^Kley had 
asked the U.S. agencies fetr aa aerial pic- 




climbing Out of the Trough 



"WITHDRAWAL" 


R rcHARD Nixon at mid-term is a Pres¬ 
ident whose capital has been beset 
by malaise and doubt from the shrill, di¬ 
visive closing days of the election cam¬ 
paign to last week's brief but defiant rail¬ 
road strike. Even loyal White House men 
speak of a “trough.” Unemployment has 
climbed to 5.8% and inflation continues 
unchecked. A major national undertak¬ 
ing that has Nixon’s backing—develop¬ 
ment of a supersonic transport plane—is 
in danger of being abandoned. Former 
Interior Secretary Walter Hickcl, pink 
slip in hand, goes on television to attack 
the Republican posture in the election: “I 
think the American people want hope.” 
A national poll shows Nixon severely 
slipping. Even the national Christmas 
tree is twice derailed on its train ride 
from the forest, and finally topples in 
Washington’s winds. 

The President needs a comeback to 
dispel an accumulation of woes that 
some are already describing as a “crisis 
of confidence” in his leadership. This is 
not the view at the White House. Instead, 
as one aide puts it, “there is a sense of 
changing gears; there is a considerable 
mood of turning.” Is the Presidcnl.*after 
his private reading of the election re¬ 
turns, preparing to turn in a more liberal 
direction? Said one: “We think our do¬ 
mestic program is moderate already.” 

Yet there are signs that, as he looks 
forward to 1972, the President will hew 
to the idea that what is good for na¬ 
tional reconciliation will be good for 
his re-election. He has already begun 
the realignment of the men who can 
make his presidency or break it. 

► Donald Rumsfeld, director of his em¬ 
battled Office of F-Cononiic Opportunity, 
s will become a White House Counsellor. 
* The oro job will be taken over by one 
*, of Rumsfeld’s deputies, Frank Carlucci, 
5 who was in the State Department be¬ 
fore joining theOKO. 


► Bryce Harlow is leaving the White 
House staff to return to private in¬ 
dustry. He served as the President’s li¬ 
aison man with Congress, a sometimes 
thankless job in which his quick, self- 
deprecating wit served him well, but 
not well enough to ward off the crit¬ 
icism of some Congressmen who felt 
that they were being shut off from the 
White House. Harlow turned down an 
offer from Nixon to head the Repub¬ 
lican National Committee. 

► George Bush, a Nixon favorite who 
lost a .Senate race in T'exas. will join 
the Administration as U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations. The new U.S. 
spokesm:ui, who compiled a conserva- 
tive-to-m ode rate record in the House 
of Rcpre.sentatives, has no record at all 
in diplomatic affairs. In the House, he 
generally supported the President’s Viet 
Nam policy. 

More important, the President and 
his men arc putting together a pro¬ 
gressive legislative package that they 
hope will permit them to Fcvive a mot¬ 
to from the Administration s early days 
—“Watch what we do, not what we 
say.” Its major elements: 

REVENUE SHARING. Nixon told six Gov 
ernors la.st week that the placing of larg¬ 
er shares of federal tax revenues in 
the hands of Governors and mayors 
will be “the centerpiece” of his pro¬ 
gram. The White House staff is al¬ 
ready working on u repackaging of 
old and new programs to make it as at¬ 
tractive to Congress as it will be to 
the stales and cities. 

WELFARE REFORM. The White House is de¬ 
termined to renew the fight for Nixon's 
basic and far-rcaching proposal to pro¬ 
vide minimum incomes for the poor. 
At week’s end it appeared to be hope¬ 
lessly mired in the parliamentary ma¬ 
neuvering ol a Congress confronting 
too many major issues and an inexo¬ 
rable calendar. Nixon has vowed to 
take personal charge of the fight for it 
next year, even if there is “blood all 
over the floor” when the battle is over. 
HEALTH INSURANCE. The comeback Nixon 
needs could well begin in February, 
when he is expected to make public ma¬ 
jor new proposals for a health insurance 
program. The Democrats have already 
made clear that they view health care as 
a major political battlefield over the next 
two years; White House and HFW aides 
are now molding the ' proposals with 
which Nixon will arm himself. One key 
clement of the program will be a family 
health in.surance plan, intended to sup¬ 
plant much of the coverage now given 
low-income families under Medicaid. 
The Nixon plan will probably extend the 
coverage to lower-middle-income fami¬ 
lies; how far it will go beyond that is now 
a matter of Administration debate. An¬ 
other likely aspect of the Nixon propos- 
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ance scheniy^fll^yer the cost of '*cata-, 
strophic” niness. 

It is a substantial beginning toward a 
reversal of Administration fortunes. Yet 
one of Wexshington’s highest ofHcials, 
and one of its most politically astute, 
conerdes that 1972 will bring deep trou¬ 
ble for Nixon unless he can deliver on 
the big issues of war and economy. 

Probably Indiscreef. Those twin trou¬ 
bles were on public display last week 
when Nixon held his first press con¬ 
ference in over four months, and only 
the twelfth since he took office. Al¬ 
though he has succeeded in reducing 
American casualty rates in Viet Nam, 
he has felt it necessary to take a newly 
belligerent stance on the war (Arc /o/- 
lowirifi Mary). Questioned about the 
economy, he appeared to be claiming 
victory in the face of obvious setbacks. 
Where his economists had long spoken 
of a 4% unemployment rate as an ac¬ 
ceptable target, he pointed to a figure 
close to 5% as reasonable under pres¬ 
ent circumstances. That \9c difference 
represents about 8()0,()0() unemployed. 

The war and the economy are the 
two big issues, but Nixon tried to stem 
the beginning of a third—his own and 
his Administration’s credibility—by re¬ 
vising his earlier pronouncements on 
the election. Though he had just char¬ 
acterized the results as an ideological vic¬ 
tory. Nixon passed up an opportunity 
to repeat that claim before a roomful 
of openly disbelieving newsmen. In¬ 
stead. he described his campaigning as a 
normal presidential responsibility and 
stressed his desire to work in harmony 
with the incoming Congress. With a wel¬ 
come lack of contentiousness, the Pres- 


idenf. frankly conceded that as a law- 
' rfe had probably made indiscreet 
remarks assuming the guilt of two prom¬ 
inent criminal defendants, Charles Man- 
son and Angela Davis. ‘T think some¬ 
times wc lawyers, even like doctors who 
try to prescribe for themselves, may 
make mistakes,” he said. 

The President admitted that while “di¬ 
visions in this country arc never going 
to end,” progress toward muting those 
differences has been “not as much as I 
would like.” He moved to patch up re¬ 
lations with dissident Republican liberals 
by assuring them that they arc “wel¬ 
come” in the Cj.O.P.— and that he will 
not repeat his 1970 purge of such anti- 
Administralion Republicans as New 
York's Senator Charles Goodell. Al¬ 
ready he is beginning to do a bit better 
with Congress; the Senate .sustained his 
veto of a bill limiting television cam¬ 
paign spending, and last week a House- 
Senate conference restored most of the 
SST development, funds that the Senate 
had earlier cut. 

The President pleaded for renewed 
life for the SST, because abandoning it 
would mean that the U.S., “which has 
been first in the world in commercial avi¬ 
ation from the time of the Wright broth¬ 
ers, decides not just to be second, but 
not even to .show.” Whatever the spe¬ 
cific merits of the SST, given the pres- 
ent* mood of malaise—and the Pres¬ 
ident's own slated priorities—it seemed 
more urgent for the nation to worry 
about being first in the vitality of the cit¬ 
ies, in standards of education, in ,fight¬ 
ing pollution, in aiding the poor, in 
race relations—first in all the qualities 
of national life. 


Understanding Understandings 

Tough and defiant, President Nixon 
last week publicly decoded his recent sig¬ 
nals to Hanoi: at any moment he choos¬ 
es. with any frequency he deems nec¬ 
essary, he would order the bombers to 
ffy again. First he pointed out, as he 
has in the past, that as American ground 
troops are gradually withdrawn from 
South Viet Nam, he will carry out his re¬ 
sponsibility to protect those that re¬ 
main from attack. Then he continued; 
“Now, if as a result of my conclusion 
that the North Vietnamese by their in¬ 
filtration threaten our remaining forces 
—if they thereby develop a capacity 
and proceed possibly to use that ca¬ 
pacity to increase the level of fighting 
in South Viet Nam—then I will order 
the bombing of military sites in North 
Viet Nam, the passes that lead from 
North Viet Nam into South Viet Nam, 
the military complexes and the military 
supply lines ... 1 trust that this is 
not necessary, but let there be no 
misunderstanding.” 

Russian Trucks. The President once 
again based his position on “under¬ 
standings” with the North Vietnamese 
dating back to November 1968. At 
that time the U.S. let it be known 
that in return for the bombing halt or¬ 
dered by Lyn^lon Johnson, it expected 
the North Vietnamese to refrain from 
attacking across the Demilitarized Zone 
and stop rocketing South Vietnamese 
ci.ies; the U.S. also intended to con¬ 
tinue intelligence flights over the North. 
The North Vietnamese never formally 
agreed to the understandings. Instead, 
word came from Moscow that Hanoi 


Novice Newsman 
In the East Room 

( SUPPOSE it took a fair amount of hy¬ 
pocrisy to ask this man’s prc.ss sec¬ 
retary for permission to attend a presidential 
press conference,” admitted Robert Gordon, 
who docs not approve of Richard Nixon. 

Nevertheless, several months ago, in his ca¬ 
pacity as a feature writer for his high school 
newspaper in Newton, Mass., Gordon, 16, 
wrote a letter to Ronald Ziegler, because *T 
couldn't sleep and there was nothing else to 
do.” Gordon, .son of a real e.statc executive, 
was surprised by the result: an invitation to 
join a number of other high school and col¬ 
lege journalists at Iasi week’s televised news ROBERT 

conference. Their presence was announced 
in advance by the White House as evidence of presidential ef¬ 
forts to establish links with the young. Even before he left 
for Washington, Gordon says, “the relentless Boston press” de¬ 
scended on him for interviews. 

Contrary to his expectations. Gordon reported that he 
found the proceedings a letdown. He judged the East Room 
of the White House “majestic beyond the realm of good 
taste.” He bad anticipated being dazzled by the nearness to 
power, but when the President was introduced “I stared 
hard at him and was .surprised at my indilTerence. He ra¬ 



diated no emotion, no character, and looked 
just the way I'd always imagined him.” 

Gordon was scarcely impartial; at a mere 
14 he had worked for Eugene McCarthy’s 
campaign. As a fledgling reporter, though, 
he came prepared with a straight question; 
“Mr. President, during the campaign of ’68, 
you staled that you would bring the people to¬ 
gether. In terms of American youth, do you 
have any specific plans for fulfilling this 
promise?” Gordon had been informed in ad¬ 
vance that he was to act only as an ob- . 
server, but he was determined to ask iii$ 
question anyway. As it happened, it was cov¬ 
ered by Robert Semple of the New York 
Times, “so 1 settled down to rephrase my 
question. Unfortunately 1 kept lapsing into 
daydreams, the East Room of the White 
)PPON House beini: very conducive to that sort of 

thing.” After the conference, “I was im¬ 
mediately rushed by a horde of reporters asking questions 
about my presence at the White Hopse. Realizing that as 
soon iis I left, they would not have old Bobby to kick 
around any more. 1 took off.” 

1 .atcr, he said, “walking down the lonely streets of Wash¬ 
ington, 1 felt more awe than anything else. I had viewed 
the struggle between President and press—^the huge behind- 
the-scenes machine that tells the people who theij^rcsident^ 
is. It is a game^of psychological wit and persMal charm,' 
with stakes as high as they can be.” 


i 
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IDLED DIESELS & FREIGHT CARS AT YARDS OUTSIDE CHICAGO 


The Day the Trains Stopped 


grasped the American position. By 
and large, the North Vietnamese have 
stuck to the unacknowledged agreement 
since, except for occasional attacks on 
U.S. intelligence flights. Now the Pres¬ 
ident has unilaterally and considerably 
widened the understandings. Lately Ha¬ 
noi has increased infiltration, and an es¬ 
timated 8,000 Russian-made military 
trucks now arc parked just north of 
the Demilitarized Zone. The President 
did not say that Hanoi would actually 
have to use its growing forces before 
the bombing began; merely assembling 
them could be enough to call down a 
U.S. attack if American troops are 
threatened. 

P.O.W. Offer. Viet Nam is notathe 
only place where the elastic nature of un¬ 
written diplomatic “understandings’' has 
been demonstrated. Washington and 
Moscow reached such an understanding 
over Cuba after the 1962 missile crisis: 
no more nuclear weapons in Cuba, no 
U.S. invasion of the island (xee The 
World). The flexible nature of the agree¬ 
ment was apparent at the Nixon press 
conference when he said that a Rus¬ 
sian submarine base at Cienfuegos, 
where nuclear subs presumably could 
be serviced, does not constitute a threat 
to the U.S. One of the shorter-lived un¬ 
derstandings led to the Middle East 
cease-fire in August With Washington 
and Moscow in the immediate back¬ 
ground, Egypt and Israel stopped shoot¬ 
ing and agreed not to increase their 
forces along the Suez. Egypt imme¬ 
diately started moving SAM missiles in, 
the Russians denied a violation, and 
the “understanding” was a bad memory. 

Nixon> brusqueness with Hanoi did 
not stop with his carefully worded state¬ 
ment on bombing. He flatly rejected 
the idea of unilaterally extending a 
Christmas cease-fire in Viet JNam 
through Tet, arguing* that to do so would 
endanger U.S. troops. He branded North 
Viet Nam an “international outlaw” for 
its treatment of American prisoners and 
its failure to accept an offer, made last 
week by Ambassador David K.E. Bruce 
in * Pari^# to exchange approximately 
800 American and South Vietnamese 
P.Q.W.s ^r ten times that number of 
North Vietnamese. 


AFTER flashing warning signals for 
r\ more than a year, four unions rep¬ 
resenting 80% of the railroads’ work 
force stalked off their jobs last week in 
a nationwide strike that raised an awe- 
.somc specter. If the strike dragged on, 
the nation would face grave paralysis 
of its heavy-duty transportation lifelines. 
Fears grew that fresh fruits and vege¬ 
tables, substantial amounts of which are 
shipped by rail, along with meat, milk, 
eggs and other perishables, would be¬ 
come increasingly scarce on store 
shelves. The halting of coal shipments 
brought concern about mine shutdowns 
and power failures. In Detroit, auto¬ 
makers worried that they might have 
to curtail production severely if denied 
rail service for more than a week. 

Luckily, this time the strike was short¬ 
lived. The 425,000 workers stayed out 
for 18 anxious hours in defiance of pres¬ 
idential appeals to return and belated 
congressional legislation barring a strike 
until March. To soften labor’s resistance. 
Congress also took an extraordinary 
step; it ordered an immediate 131% 
wage increase, part of it retroactive to 
last January, but let the unions’ archaic 
work rules stand unchallenged. Still un¬ 
satisfied. the chief labor spokesman. 
Charles Leslie Dennis, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Airline 
Clerks, called off the walkout only af¬ 
ter a federal court ordered his union to 
pay $200,000 for every day it struck be¬ 
yond the first 24 hours. 

Bowing to Threats. In all, the strike 
was a forceful reminder that the nation 
is still heavily dependent on railroads. 
'Fherc was also ihe lingering fear that 
it could all happen again. As the walk¬ 
out proved, even a brief suspension of 
service has an impact. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of commuters, for example, were 
forced to improvise means of getting 
to work and back. The post office, strug¬ 
gling through the Christmas rush, had 
to embargo all second, third and fourth 
class mail traveling more than 300 miles. 

• Though the stoppage had been com¬ 
ing for months. President Nixon waited 
until less than two days before the dead¬ 


line to take the only official action left 
open to him: he placed the problem be¬ 
fore Congress, which was racing to wrap 
up last-minute business before adjourn¬ 
ing. To the Democrats, the President’s 
request for a simple 45-day no-strike law 
smacked too much of management bias. 
They immediately set about weighting 
the measure in favor of labor. “If we 
take away the right of these men to 
strike ... we at least ought to give 
them the cost of living pay raise,” ar¬ 
gued West Virginia Representative Har¬ 
ley Staggers. That Congress seemed to 
be bowing to the bullying strike threats 
of Dennis and others worried some leg¬ 
islators. “If we do this,” cautioned Sen¬ 
ator Gordon Allott. a Colorado Re¬ 
publican, “we are going to be settling 
wage disputes in every industry in this 
country that is of sufficient size to have 
an influence on the national economy.” 

Pajama Game. Within 36 hours of 
Nixon’s request, both houses had zipped 
through measures containing wage 
boosts. But even as the legislators hur¬ 
riedly held a hectic House-Senate con¬ 
ference on Capitol Hill to patch up 
differences in the bills passed by each 
house, early-bird pickets were appearing 
only a few blocks away at Washington’s 
Union Station. The final House vote in¬ 
terrupted an impassioned if irrelevant 
time-filling defense of KBl Director J. 
Edgar Hoover by Lawrence Hogan, a 
Maryland Republican. The act was not 
signed by the President until two hours 
after the 12:01 a.m. Thursday deadline. 
Later, in nearby Chevy Chase, Md., 
U.S. District Court Judge John H. Pratt 
was rousted out of bed; still in his pa¬ 
jamas, he signed a no-strike injunction. 

Far from resolving the dispute, the 
stopgap law merely requires that the rail¬ 
roads and unions keep bargaining until 
March 1 if necessary; at which point an¬ 
other strike can be called. The prime 
issue is money. The workers, who now 
average between $3.45 and $3.60 an 
hour, are demanding pay increases of be¬ 
tween 40% and 45% over three years. 
The railroads have reluctantly offered to 
hike wages by an average of 37%, fol- ^ 


lowing the recommendation of a presi¬ 
dential emergency hoard. In return, the 
lines want an increase in productivity 
and an end to such wasteful featherbed¬ 
ding practices as changing train crews 
every 100 miles and paying crewmen ex¬ 
tra >*'nney for operating a walkie-talkie. 
Many of these work rules compel the ail¬ 
ing lines to carry thousands of unneeded 
workers at an annual cost of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Burning C.L. Despite the almost con¬ 
stant friction between the carriers and 
their unions, only two other nationwide 
rail strikes have been called in this cen¬ 
tury—in 1946 and 1967. Neither lasted 
more than two days. The disputes lead¬ 
ing to last week’s strike go back 15 
months, when the unions first made 
their demands. The National Mediation 
Board intervened, but gave up after 
eight months of fitfully trying to un¬ 
tangle the issues. Following a court order 
that forestalled a strike against three car¬ 
riers last September, President Nixon 
appointed an emergency board to make 
recommendations for resolving the dis¬ 
pute. The board’s report, issued Nov. 
9, set the clock ticking on the Railway 
Labor Act’s mandatory 30-day cooling- 
off period that ended last week. Hav¬ 
ing exhausted all the possibilities of 
existing law, the President had no choice 
but to ask Congress for new legislation 
to head off a full-fledged strike. 

Last week s strike stems in part from 
the discontent that now seems to per¬ 
vade much of labor. In addition, union 
chiefs feel that they must take inflex¬ 
ible stands to impress the rank and file. 
Dennis, or “C.L.,” as he is known to 
union brothers, is up for re-clection 
next year and desperately needs to make 
a strong Sihowing. He has been pressed 
by a competing union: the more vig¬ 
orous Teamsters have been successfully 
raiding the clerks’ membership. So di¬ 
sastrous were the results of a recent 
strike against Northwest Airlines that 
some clerks burned C'.L. in efligy. 

No one came out of the dispute with 
high murks. The Administration’s threat 
to bring in troops might have reassured 
the public, but it was regarded as blus¬ 
ter by union leaders who rightly doubt 
the Army’s ability to run the railroads ef¬ 
fectively. In legislating a wage settle¬ 
ment, Congress unfairly undercut the 
bargaining position of the railroads. That 
precedent may well return to plague it 
—if, for example, a steel strike mate¬ 
rializes next year. 

The walkout also brought into sharp 
relief the flaws in the Railway Labor 
Act. The Administration has already 
asked for legi.slatidn that would enable 
the President to delay a rail strike, re¬ 
quire partial operations of lines he deems 
essential, and impose a settlement sub¬ 
ject to congressional veto. Up to now 
the White House has not pressed the 
mattqjr; Congress has totally ignored it. 
Aft^last week’s fiasco, the enactment 
of such measure should have a 
big*'priority when the new Congress 
meets next year. 


TRIALS 
Lieut. Galley at Bay 

It was a specially poignant moment 
in the already emotion-charged trial of 
Lieut. William L. Galley Jr. For most 
of an afternoon and the following morn¬ 
ing, Thomas Turner, the prosecution’s 
34th and next to last witness, had de¬ 
scribed in measured tones how Galley 
had directed and participated in the 
slaughter of scores of women, children 
and old men. Turner was a fire-team 
leader in Galley’s platoon at My Lai. 
His testimony had been the most dam¬ 
aging thus far, methodically lacing to¬ 
gether the events described by earlier 
witnesses. But as he left the stand. Tur¬ 
ner approached Galley and placed a 
hand on his shoulder in a gesture of en¬ 
couragement. Then he whispered, in a 
barely audible voice, something like 
“Good luck” or “Hang tough'* and left 
I he room. 

Galley appeared very much in need 
of luck as Prosecutor Aubrey Daniel 
rested his case last week in the military 
courtroom at Fort Penning, Ga. He 
had constructed his case well; but with 
the appearance of Turner and two oth¬ 
er former Galley platoon members, 
Charles Sledge and James J. Diirsi, it be¬ 
came obvious that Daniel, in the best tra¬ 
dition ol courtroom dramatics, had saved 
some of the most graphic testimony to 
wind up his presentation. 

Falling and Screaming. Sledge. 23, 
Galley’s radio-telephone operator and 
now a salesman of ladies’ luggage, was 
the first to testify last week. His talc 
was one of continuing horror. He re¬ 
called coming upon a group of 30 or 
40 Vietnamese civilians gathered at an 
intersection and under guard by former 
Pfc. Paul Mcadlo. (Meadlo has so far re¬ 
fused to testify at the trial, claiming 
the constitutional privilege against self¬ 
incrimination.) According to Sledge. 
Galley went up to Meadlo and ordered 
him to “waste ’em, and Meadlo started 
shooting into the people—about ten feet 
away.” Next, “someone hollered that 
Sergeant [David] Mitchell had some 
people at a ditch outside the village. 
Lieut. Galley walked up to Sergeant 
Mitchell. They started talking. They 
started shoving people into the ditch. 
Then they started firing at the people 
in the ditch. The people started falling 
and screaming.” 

Sledge's testimony also accounted for 
the two specific deaths charged to Gal¬ 
ley in the overall indictment. Galley is 
charged with killing no fewer than 30 
people along the trail, no fewer than 
70 people in the ditch, plus an old 
man and a young child. Sledge tes¬ 
tified that he and Galley came upon a 
monk dressed in while robes at the end 
of a ditch. Galley started interrogating 
the monk, ”then he hit him with the 
butt of his rifle in the mouth ... He 
[the monk] was sort of like pleading. 
He was about 40 to 50 years old, Lieut. • 
Galley put his rifle at point blank and 
pulled the trigger in his face. His heiad 


' was just blown away.” Soon afterwaid, 
Sledge heard someone hollering that 
“there was a child running toward the 
village. Lieut. Galley grabbed it by the 
arm, threw it into the ditch and fired.” 
Sledge was not sure whether the child 
was a boy or .» girl, “but maybe it was 
one or two years old.” 

Continual Firing. The testimony of 
Thomas Turner, 24, now a student at 
the University of Nebraska, did noth¬ 
ing to diminish the stark picture drawn 
by Sledge. From a position some 75 
yds. from the drainage ditch, he was wit¬ 
ness to much of the killing there. His tes¬ 
timony clarifies some of the discrep¬ 
ancies between earlier versions of what 
took place. He, too, swore that both Gal¬ 
ley and Mcadlo had fired at groups of ci¬ 
vilians. “C'onlinuaII>,” he said, “small 
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LIEUT. GALLEY LEAVING GOURT 
One remaining question. 

groups of people were brought up, and 
they would be put into the ditch and 
fired upon by Lieut. Galley." 

Then the prosecution’s last witness 
look the stand. He was James Dursi, 
23, a rifleman in Galley’s platoon, 
who recently applied for a job as a 
New York Gily cop. He reinforced 
the testimony of both Sledge and Tur¬ 
ner, then added a weird example of 
the kind of transformation that me*"} 
in combat can undergo. At one point, 
Dursi related, having rounded up a 
group of civilians, “Meadlo had them 
sitting on a dike [near the trail]. He 
was playing with the kids, giving them 
G-rations and candy like we always 
did.” Galicy arrived and asked Meadlo, 
“Why haven’t you wasted them?” As 
Dursi moved away, he heard automatic 
gunfire coming frt>m Meadlo’s area. 
Dursi also testified to witne.ssing Gal¬ 
ley and Meadlo firing into a different 
group at the ditch. 

Against such damning testimony, De¬ 
fense Attorney George Latimear faces 
an uphill battle. But as he opexqd fiis de¬ 
fense late last week, he appeared to be ar¬ 
guing on a level different fFgtn that of 
the prosecution. In hiaisipening speech, 



Latimer pointed out that Cdtey^s pla¬ 
toon was inadequately trained and in¬ 
structed, that the men were bent on 
avenging the buddies they had buried 
the afternoon before, and that although 
‘‘higher commanders were in the area 
... not until after lunch were there 
any orders to cease firing.’* His choice 
of initial witnesses seemed designed to 
bear out these contentions. 

Latimer has not denied that Galley 
killed some Vietnamese at My Lai. It 
is not likely he will do so. Instead, he 
is offering circumstantial evidence that 
he hopes will appeal to the military tri¬ 
bunal. Galley will eventually take the 
stand on his own behalf as well. Per¬ 
haps he will answer the one remaining 
question about My Lai: Why did it 
happen? 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
State Look$ at Itself 

To Senator Joseph McGarthy, the dip¬ 
lomatic corps was infested with Gom- 
munists who should be hounded out of 
public life; to John F. Kennedy, the De¬ 
partment of State was a “bowl of jelly.” 
To the American public and to Gon- 
gress. State has often been an object 
of scorn, the refuge of striped-pants 
snobs devoted to balancing teacups. Last 
week the department looked at itself 
and concurred with many of the less 
shrill opinions of its longtime critics. It 
was a self-examination as candid as 
has ever emerged from the federal 
bureaucracy. 

“Diplomacy for the 70s,” a 610- 
page report compiled by 13 task forces 
drawn from all levels of the department's 
bureaucracy, charged the Foreign Ser¬ 
vice with timidity, inflexibility and lack 
of creativity. Most of the department's 
time, said the study, has been “devoted 
to applying the principles of the late for¬ 
ties in an increasingly rigid way to in¬ 
ternational conditions that were con¬ 
stantly changing.” The authors were 
equally forthright in assigning causes: 
“The intellectual atrophy of the de¬ 
partment was a compound of presi¬ 
dential dissatisfaction, political reaction, 
departmental conservatism, bureaucratic 
proliferation.” • 

Failure of Nerve. As an antidote, 
the report suggested the cultivation of 
specialists and men trained in the man¬ 
agement of people, paper and budgets. 
In this respect, the report is a decade- 
latcr application of Robert McNamara’s 
Whiz Kids techniques to the nation’s old¬ 
est executive agency. In the past, the For¬ 
eign Service has prided itself on pro¬ 
ducing diplomat-generalists, but the 
complexity of foreign relations in re¬ 
cent years has .shown the need fo»* de¬ 
veloping diplomats with more concen¬ 
trated skills in technical areas. 

The most significant of the suggested 
reforms, which numbered more than 
500, dealt with the development of cre¬ 
ativity and dissenting viewpoints within 
the department. Quite simply, the re¬ 
port asked that innovation be viewed 
as the norm rather than the exception, 
proposing the creation of adversary pro¬ 
cedures that would routinely challenge 
policy shibboleths. It coupled this rec¬ 
ommendation with a suggestion urging 
voluntary retirement after 20 years’ ser¬ 
vice—regardless of age—thus opening 
up the ranks to younger officers pres¬ 
ently stymied by the overinflated 
bureaucracy. 

For State, which experienced its great¬ 
est growth during the first ten years 
after World War II, the recommen¬ 
dations may have come too late. Policy¬ 
making power has shifted gradually from 
Foggy Bottom to the White House staff 
and the Pentagon. The shift resulted 
partly from a failure of nerve by State 
* Diriment officials who, in their re¬ 
ports, avoid Or at least bury any daring 
sugficstions that miidit get them m trou¬ 


ble; and partly from the overwhelming 
growth of bureaucracy, which made 
the department* hopelessly unwieldy as 
a presidential tool. Even if the bu¬ 
reaucracy were streamlined and creative 
thinkers were to' flower, State would 
still need a Secretary respected by 
the White House and the department. 
Perhaps the last Secretary of State to 
provide such leadership was Dean Ach- 
eson—a man with the rare combination 
of a strong personality and articulate 
views who nonetheless knew how to 
use his staff profitably. John Foster Dul¬ 
les was a strong figure in the Ei¬ 
senhower Administration—despite, not 
because of the ponderous decision-mak¬ 
ing machinery at State. Dulles, the re¬ 
port said, agreed to become Secretary 
of State only if he did not have to ad¬ 
minister the bureaucracy he found 
there and, according to State's self-crit¬ 
ics, “scarcely used the department at 
all.” Dean Rusk, while he had “an in¬ 
formed interest in measures that would 
stimulate the departmental machinery 
to produce new ideas, did not wel¬ 
come dissent on the Viet Nam issue.” 

The report did not discuss White 
House-State Department rcUtionships 
under President Nixon, But Nixon's con¬ 
viction that foreign policy is his forte 
and the strong influence of Henry Kis¬ 
singer, the President’s national security 
adviser, are unlikely to improve State’s 
standing in the Washington power hi¬ 
erarchy. When President Nixon was pre¬ 
paring his State of the World address 
last February, State's contribution was 
500 pages of diffuse, carefully hedged 
suggestions that had to be reworked by 
White House staffers in favor of a more 
forthright, decisive declaration. 

Dedicated Masochists. Time Gorre- 
spondent William Mader, who has ob¬ 
served American diplomats in Wash¬ 
ington and overseas, sums up: “In a 
sense, to be an American diplomat, one 
has to be a dedicated masochist. The de¬ 
partment has more than its fair share 
of truly able, even brilliant people. But 
in far too many instances, recommen¬ 
dations of the best experts never reach 
the Secretary of State. What constantly 
amazes me is that so many genuinely tal¬ 
ented people arc still willing to struggle 
again.st these massive impediments.” 

There is considerable doubt that the 
latest report will have any better re¬ 
sults than similar if less probing studies 
in the past. Bureaucracies tend to per¬ 
petuate themselves and are rarely ame¬ 
nable to drastic change, even from with¬ 
in. Asked one career diplomat: “Have 
you ever seen a bureaucracy cutting it¬ 
self to the roots?” One high State De¬ 
partment official was even more frank 
about the reasons for surgery: “That 
we published ‘Diplomacy for the ’70s.* 
a tome ot 610 pages, proves that we 
have too many people looking for some¬ 
thing to do.” Whatever creative mo¬ 
mentum can be built must start within 
the department walls; a skeptical Gon- 
gress and disenchanted Presidents will 
need proof.before they bclieve.v. 



NAVY WAVE ADDRESSES ADMIRAL ZUMWALT IN SESSION AT PEARL HARBOR 


Humanizing the U.S. Military 


I T was not exactly an intimate rap ses¬ 
sion, as nearly 600 seamen, subma¬ 
riners and ofticers jammed a base Ibe- 
atei at Pearl Harbor last week. But the 
pert WAVE spoke up boldly on behalf 
of two of her service friends with an un¬ 
usual problem: “She works a day shift 
while her husband is on the night shift. 
Can’t something be done?” The olTicer 
directed her to leave their names, and 
since that otTicer was none other than 
Admiral Elmo (“Bud”) Zurnwalt. Chief 
of Naval Operations and the U.S. Navy’s 
uniformed boss, the pair will soon be 
on more compatible assignments. 

Similar scenes could be observed else¬ 
where in the U.S. armed services: 

► At Fort Benning, Ga., it was 0600 
—reveille hour—but no bugle sounded. 
So SP/4C Terry Reed dozed blissfully 
until 7 a.m. Reveille has gone out of 
style at Fort Benning; all a soldier need 
do is get to his first duty post on time. 

► Wearing dungarees and a flag-striped 
crash helmet, a sailor reported for his 
day’s duties at the Charleston Naval Sta¬ 
tion, S.C., by gunning his motorcycle 
up to the main gate. 

► On the aircraft carrier John F. Ken- 
nedy in the Mediterranean, Captain Fer¬ 
dinand B. Koch conducted an electronic 
forum via the ship’s closed-circuit TV, 
answering questions phoned to him from 
sailors below decks. 

Those episodes arc all part of a rad¬ 
ical drive now under way in the U.S. 
armed forces to humanize military life. 
Jt wa.s launched most effectively by the 
Navy, whose ships’ horns still bark, 
“Now hear this! Now hear this!'* but 
whose officers more and more seem to 
be saying to men of all ranks: “We 
hear you! We hear you!” Ihe move¬ 
ment was given further impetus last 
week by new directives from the Army 
and Air Force that seek to make life in 
the service more bearable and attractive. 
It aims to meet at least in part the de¬ 
mands of a brighter, more restive gen¬ 
eration of young Americans who reject 


the artificiality of make-work chores 
and spit-and-polish regimen, who want 
to know the why of orders and the 
wherefore of authority. Each officer has 
his own definition of the new mood, 
and not all approve of the change. For 
one who does. Major General Bernard 
W. Rogers, commander of the Army's 
4th Infantry Division, it is simply to 
make everyone in his service “give a 
damn for the soldier.” 

A Matter of Survival 

The reform of military life is not a lux¬ 
ury or even merely an idea whose time 
has come, mirroring the changes in the 
rest of U.S. society. It is a necessity. 
Largely because of the Viet Nam War, 
the prestige of the military is plum¬ 
meting. Many servicemen, including ca¬ 
dets and midshipmen from West Point 
and Annapolis, try to hide their mil¬ 
itary connections when on leave among 
their peers. There is even a wig market 
in Annapolis where middies can ac¬ 
quire hirsute camouflage. Re-cnlistmcnt 
rates have dropped to their lowest lev¬ 
els since 1955. Barely 31% of ser¬ 
vicemen of all ranks and branches now 
volunteer for a second term. 

The mounting antimilitarism in the 
U.S. threatens even the extension of 
the draft, which Congress must debate 
next year. Top Pentagon officials ex¬ 
pect the vote to be extremely close. 
Until they have time to effect all the re¬ 
forms that might make service more ap¬ 
pealing, they consider Selective Service 
the only weapon they have to maintain 
adequate manpower. Declares Secretary 
of Defense Melvin Laird: “Manpower 
is the most serious problem that we 
have. We are going to concentrate on 
people- They’re going to be No. 1.” 

President Nixon is fully aware of 
the problem, and to dramatize his con¬ 
cern, he personally presided last week 
over the re-enlistment ceremonies for* 
five men of all services who had sigped 
for another term. He re-emphasized his 


conviction that the long-term solution 
to the manpower dilemma is to make 
military life so appealing that an all-vol¬ 
unteer service becomes feasible. Opti¬ 
mistically, he has set 1973 as the target 
date for ending the draft, except as a 
stand-by mechanism to meet new emer¬ 
gencies. There are grave doubts among 
many military commanders that the 
draft can be ended that soon. But the 
possibility makes the revitalization of 
ser^cc life that much more important. 

The challenge has been taken up by 
the three major services in a new kind 
of rivalry in which each seems to be striv¬ 
ing to show that it is the most fun—or 
at least the most concerned, fair and 
compassionate. 

At the moment, the Navy is ahead. 
This is largely dtie to its new (and young¬ 
est ever) C.N.O. Bud Zurnwalt, 50, has 
thrown his energy into what he calls 
“people programs” throughout the ser¬ 
vice. Insisting that his men rate far high¬ 
er than hardware, he even made a pri¬ 
vate deal with the Pentagon to take 
$20 million—enough to keep four or 
five destroyers functioning for a year 
—out of his budget if the Defense De¬ 
partment would match it and use the 
combined $40 million to build new hous 
ing units for Navy families. An ad¬ 
miral who would rather give his men 
new homes than sustain some ships is 
a novelty in the Navy. 

Already tagged throughout the service 
as “The Big Z,” Zurnwalt is carrying 
out his revolution through “Z-grams.” 
These are orders in crisp, unstilted lan¬ 
guage that show l}is determination to 
scuttle those customs and traditions that 
no longer seem to have a point—if in¬ 
deed they ever did. There have been 
65 such orders so far, received vari¬ 
ously and eagerly at sea and ashore as 
“Zulu-grams” or “Zumic-grarnsV or just 
“Zoomies.” In a service more^dnerusted 
with class protocol than most, they have 
especially endeared Zuinwalt^to enlisted 
men. Zurnwalt, declares a chief on the 



dini^niyer U.$.S4 HaVtey, is first 
C*N.O. who has ever rattled this bird 
cage down to the level where 1 can 
feel it.” 

Typical of Zumwalt's approach but 
carrying more zing than most was Z- 
gram No. 57, issued last month. It said 
bluntly that “Mickey Mouse” and 
“chicken regs” (for regulations), which 
he labeled “demeaning or abrasive,” 
must <?o. It orders Navy commanders 
to keep abreast of “changing fashions,” 
and Zumwalt explained separately that 
“neatly trimmed” beards and “neatly ta¬ 
pered” hair up to three inches long 
must be allowed. The new order threw 
out the nagging rule that men who live 
off base or off ship must change from 
work to dress uniforms for the short 
trip to and from their quarters; they 
can now travel in dungarees. Motor¬ 
cycles must be allowed at all naval sta¬ 
tions, and a cyclist cannot be harassed 
about the color of his helmet. Nor should 
men be forced to hastily paint the rust 
spots on a ship just because a senior of¬ 
ficer-even Zumwalt himself—is mak¬ 
ing a visit. 

Beer in the Barracks 

Earlier Z-grams had knocked out re¬ 
strictions against men wearing civilian 
clothes on a base when off duty, opened 
a pilot program to allow first-class pet¬ 
ty officers to carry any kind of clothes 
they wish aboard certain ships and to 
wear them when on liberty. The rule re¬ 
quiring dress uniforms when a ship ar¬ 
rives in port (when greasy gear a#d 
dirty lines must be handled) was elim¬ 
inated. At least half the crew of a re¬ 
turning .ship must be granted 30 days’ 
leave, and even when at sea, at least 
57o of a ship's crew must be allowed 
to remain ashore on leave. 

Convinced that many men fail to rc- 
enlist primarily because their wives arc 
unhappy, Zumwalt ordered all shore- 
base commanders to set up channels 
for hearing complaints not only from 
the men but from their .spouses. Zum¬ 
walt also said make-work projects must 
cease, Saturday duty must be minimized 
and those irksome barracks and per¬ 
sonnel inspections, if held at all, should 
not interfere with weekend liberty. Beer 
may be dispensed in barracks, and li¬ 
quor can be kept in those barracks that 
are divided into rooms. Optimistically, 
he set 15 mitmtes as the maximum 
time any sailor should be ordered to 
wait in line for anything. 

Local commanders are free to apply 
the Z-grams in their own fashion, and 
wherever the Navy writ runs, the fresh 
breezes of innovation and experimen¬ 
tation in listening, in correcting, in treat¬ 
ing sailors like adults, are blowing. 

The telephone rang at the desk of Cap¬ 
tain A.W. (“Hap”) Chandler Jr., com¬ 
mander of the Miramar Naval Air Sta¬ 
tion in San Diego. “Hey, Hap, what 
are you doing about flight jackets down 
there?” a^d the skipper of another 
Navy facility. “You letting them wear 
them around the base?” Replied Chan¬ 
dler: “Sure. IVe got to» since I do it my¬ 


self.” A former colleapie of Zumwalt's 
in Saigon, Chandler is so enthusiastic 
about the freer atmosphere under The 
Big Z that he tries to keep a step 
ahead. He relaxed the rules on hair 
and beards before any Z-gram men¬ 
tioned them, wears his own hair in a 
long wavy pompadour with modest side¬ 
burns. Moreover, he is sending his base 
barbers to hair-styling school so his air¬ 
men can get something better in their 
$1 cuts than sheer sidewalls. “We’re put¬ 
ting in female .shampooists too,” says 
Chandler. “You might think we’re go¬ 
ing a little gay around here.” 

Chandler also opened a “Captain’s 
Hotline” through which any sailor can 
dial C-A-P-T (2-2-7-8) at any hour to re¬ 
cord a beef. Chandler answers each 
one in the base newspaper. The line 
has averaged 80 calls a week, ranging 
from complaints about cockroaches in 
the barracks to poorly cooked ham¬ 
burgers at mess. When one caller sug¬ 
gested that men be able to check in 
from leave by telephone. Chandler’s an¬ 
swer was one word: “Approved.” The 
line has worked so well that Chandler 
talked his wife Marjorie into answering 
calls from women on a line reached by 
dialing A-H-O-Y. 

Chandler, who wears a Spiro Agnew 
watch, docs not think he is unduly cod¬ 
dling his men: “The guys today are a 
lot more sophisticated than when I came 
in to the Navy. These old farts, the.ad- 
mirals, just don’t see this. The old way 
of doing things not only perpetuated bu¬ 
reaucracy but also mediocrity. That old 
saying, ‘If it moves, salute it; if it stands 
still, paint it,' has got to go.” 

Wooing Wives in the Fleet 

As the Z-grams generate waves 
throughout the Navy, the main impact 
among the some 40 ships of the .Sixth 
Fleet in the Mediterranean has been to 
push all commanders into a new' con¬ 
cern for the dependents of their sea¬ 
going officers and men. When the U.S.S, 
Springfield recently put into Malta, more 
than 20 petty ofTicers’ wives from the 
ship’s home port of Ciaeta awaited the 
ship’s arrival, because for the first lime 
their husbands were permitted to spend 
nights ashore at a transient stop. Some 
450 men from the carrier John F. Ken¬ 
nedy are flying home for Christmas 
thanks to the new regulations. 

The concern also shows up in the 
new dialogue that has developed among 
skippers, the men they command and 
Navy wives. Aboard the Sprinf^field. 
Fleet Commander Vice Admiral Isaac 
Kidd holds forth in ombudsmen meet¬ 
ings at the same polished table where 
he and his senior commanders conferred 
in September with President Nixon. At 
a recent session, one wife complained 
that U.S. naval families based in Italy 
knew too little Italian. Kidd ordered a 
three-month trial of voluntary lessons. 
On another complaint, Kidd said he 
would order Navy doctors and dentists 
in Naples to visit Gaeta more regularly 
to treat dependents’ ills. 

The same kind of chatter, ranging 


from the highly practical to the merely 
cathartic, is occurring regularly at State¬ 
side naval bases. At South Carolina's 
Charleston Naval Station, Captain Ed¬ 
ward P. Flynn Jr. guides such meetings 
sympathetically but bri.skly. “My group 
doesn’t like the way Playboy is dis¬ 
played at the base exchange,” com¬ 
plained Mary Vaughn of the Marine 
Wives' Club. “You can see as much in 
a women’s magazine,” countered Flynn. 
“I bought three T shirts last month at 
the Navy Exchange and there were holes 
in the seams of the shoulders,” groused 
a submariner’s wife. “Bring them hack 
and we’ll return them to the supplier,” 
said Flynn. Are such nigglings a waste 
of a captain's time? Navy Wife Gwen 
Lanoux does not think so. “We feel 
like somebody is listening,” she says. 

Rear Admiral Herman J. Ko.ssler, 
commandant of the .Sixth Naval Dis- 



WAC RECRUITING POSTER 
Reaching those who ask why. 


iricl headquartered in Charleston, has or¬ 
dered Seabcc units, whose training often 
consists of building bridges and docks 
only to knock them down again, to un¬ 
dertake permanent projects. In line with 
Z-grams, he had them build a shed so 
that men with motorcycles could park 
their vehicles, construct a marina, out¬ 
fit an automobile hobby shop and panel 
the walls of living quarters. 

Now the base enlisted men’s club, 
which used to be an edgy center of 
booze- and boredom-bred friction, is a 
joyful and jumping place, with dim 
lights, rock music and girls. Every 
Wednesday night is “soul night,” on 
which some 500 sailors. 80% of them 
black, dance to the music of the Ex¬ 
quisite Diatonics and treat their dates 
to 40(S drinks. Bachelor officers don psy¬ 
chedelic sports shirts and casual sweat¬ 
ers to meet local girls at their own 
club and shake to such groups as the 
Swingers or the Sounds of Time. 

Somewhat envious Of all the excite- 



nient ZumwaWs Navy has created, the 
Army is marching double time to catch 
up. Last week General William West¬ 
moreland, the Army’s more restrained 
and traditional Chief of Staff, moved 
to make life in the Army a bit more 
like liome. Clarifying earlier directives, 
he iiiled that unnecessary troop for¬ 
mations arc detrimental to morale, and 
“except for special occasions.'* troops 
need not assemble for reveille. To make 
sure that not many such occasions would 
be found, he ordered that any base com¬ 
mander who calls for such a formation 
must show up too. 

Westmoreland also eliminated night¬ 
time bed checks, except in disciplinary 
cases, as well as the need to sign in 
and out overnight. He abolished re¬ 
strictions On how far from his camp a 
soldier may travel when off duty and or¬ 
dered that .1.2 beer may be served rou¬ 
tinely at evening mess and that bar¬ 
racks may have beer-vending machines. 
Any Officer or soldier who raises a per¬ 
sonnel question should get an answer 
from an authority on his base within 24 
hours. Implicitly recognizing that long¬ 
time ?ioncommissioned officers are most 
resistant to change, Westmoreland told 
commanders to make sure that their 
NCOS “stay ahead of changes in the coun¬ 
try and society” and act “in keeping with 
the modern army philosophy.” 

Removing Burrs at Carson 

Nowhere is that philosophy already 
more evident than at Fort Carson, which 
services the 25,000 men of the 4th In¬ 
fantry Division on its vast post west of 
Colorado Springs. There, Major General 
Rogers is urging all of his subordinates 
to help heal “our self-inflicted wounds” 
and remove “the harassing burrs under 
the saddles of our soldiers.” Today’s 
youth, contends Rogers, “want to par¬ 
ticipate in decisions; they are curious. 
They want to know why, and they arc 
not .satisfied with answers based on faith 
or ‘because we’ve always done it that 
way’—and I respect them for it.” 

There are no Saturday morning in¬ 
spections at Carson, no reveille or re¬ 
treat formations. At the Inscape Coffee 
House, black light illuminates slogans 
proclaiming that “Life is a Big Hap¬ 
pening,” and a peace symbol adorns a 


beam. Here officers drop in to rap with 
the troops. “At coffeehouses off base 
they scream about the Establishment,” 
notes one colonel. “Here they can scream 
ar the Establishment.” Five enlisted 
men’s clubs serve up beer, whisky and 
go-go girls. In an experiment, the G.l.s 
have fashioned their quarters into semi- 
private cubicles, brightening them with 
colorful rugs, curtains, posters and 
pin-ups. 

Car.son has shifted from what Col¬ 
onel David R. Hughes, the division’s 
chief of staff, describes as “an author¬ 
itarian to a participatory approach—^be¬ 
cause then a man feels that he has a 
stake in what he is doing.” A 19-man 
group of enlisted men meets regularly 
with Rogers and has had 70% of its sug¬ 
gestions accepted by him. 

Docs Rogers’ approach work? It is 
too early to tell, but there arc positive 
signs. Re-enlistments have increased 
45% at Carson, the retention rate of ju¬ 
nior officers has doubled, and two-thirds 
of the noncarccrCi.I.s rate their own mo¬ 
rale as fair to excellent. AWOLs have de¬ 
clined, and incidents requiring inves¬ 
tigation by the provost marshal have 
dropped 25%. 

At North Carolina’s F'ort Bragg, Lieut. 
General John J. Tolson HI commands 
the XVHI Airborne Corps with a sim¬ 
ilar desire to “cut out the crap.” con¬ 
tending: “The soldier today is smarter 
thart 25 years ago. What worked in the 
Army then won’t work now, and the 
older guys are going to have to accept 
that.” His men do not train on week¬ 
ends, and they wear their hair longer 
than at almost any other Army post. 
“I’ve observed since World War 11,” 
says Tolson, “that there is no connec¬ 
tion between the length of a man's hair 
and his bravery.” 

The most innovative idea at Bragg is 
its enlightened approach to a particularly 
contemporary problem of the modern 
army: drug addiction. It has been stan¬ 
dard practice in the Army to simply 
get rid of addicts by booting them out 
on a dishonorable discharge. That shift¬ 
ed the problem to the larger society. 
But Tolson decided that the Army was 
as prepared to help them as anyone 
else. Any junkie can now walk into spe¬ 
cial wards at Bragg’s medical facility, 


announce that ’Tm hoaied-rhap me/ 
and no disciplinary action is taken. 

The emphasis in the rehabilitation 
program is on a lot of rapping with psy¬ 
chiatrists and fellow addicts. As in some 
civilian programs, methadone is used 
to help heroin addicts through the with¬ 
drawal period and satisfy their chemical 
needs. But the most dramatic technique 
is the “shoot-up” where the more se¬ 
rious addicts inject themselves or each 
other with a nausea-producing liquid. 
The shooting-up takes place in a crash 
pad of pulsating lights, acid-rock ste¬ 
reo, Day-Glo and even antiwar posters. 
The patients first smoke joints that taste 
like marijuana but are not, then inject 
themselves with needles. After the pleas¬ 
ant rush, they vomit into plastic bags 
for up to four hours. “It ain’t worth it, 
goddam, it ain’t worth it,” one para¬ 
trooper repeated over and over after 
one recent injection. 

Time Off for Overtime 

The Air Force takes a more relaxed at¬ 
titude toward all of the talk about hu¬ 
manizing military life, claiming, with 
some justification, that the interdepen¬ 
dence of officer-pilots, enlisted crews 
and mechanics has long promoted an in¬ 
formal closeness. “There’s no saluting 
in the flight line,” observes a mechanic 
at Randolph Air Force Base. Indeed, en¬ 
listed personnel have normally lived in 
two- or thrcc-man rooms since the 
1950s, and their technical expertise has 
earned them better treatment than in 
otner services. Major General Frank 
M. Madsen Jr., commander of Kcesler 
Air Force Base, discloses that he has 
three enlisted men who report any ill 
treatment of airmen directly to him. 
“Their identity,” he says, “is known 
only to me, themselves and to God.” 

Nevertheless, Lieut. Clcneral Robert 
J. Dixon, the Air Force Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel, found it nec¬ 
essary last week to jump on the band¬ 
wagon. At a Pentagon press conference 
he summed up vsome of the new pol¬ 
icies being pushed by his boss. Chief of 
Staff General John Ryan. They include 
reducing inspections, granting men time 
off in exchange for overtime work, giv¬ 
ing airmen more time to get their fam¬ 
ilies settled when they change stations. 
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Even as they modernize, demilitarize 
and humanize, the services find some im¬ 
posing statistics mining the paths to¬ 
ward a truly all-volimlcer military. The 
Army's situation is the most acute, since 
it hears the burden of the most dan¬ 
gerous duty in combat and the most bor¬ 
ing chores when it is not fighting. The 
Army figures that it can get along with 
an all-volunteer force of 9()(),()0() men 
(it now has 1,200,()()()). This will re¬ 
quire about 26,000 enlistees each month. 
Half of these should be re-enlistments 
and half new volunteers. 

That would require roughly doubling 
the current re-enlistment and true vol¬ 
unteer rates. The Army now gets about 
13,000 volunteers a month, but it es¬ 
timates that 7,000 of these would •lot 
be enlisting if there were no draft to pres¬ 
sure them. Turning those figures about 
will be difficult. 

To do so, all the services arc seeking 
higher pay for their men, even though 
the pressures on the Defense Deparimenl 
budget already are extreme. But it is 
also true, as the Army's Colonel Rob¬ 
ert Montague notes, that “you just can’t 
go out in the street and buy people," 
Thus the services arc also trying to up¬ 
grade their training programs to make 
more of their vocation.s interesting to ca¬ 
reer men and more readily transferable 
to civilian jobs for those who leave. Part¬ 
ly becau.se it is less costly, the current em¬ 
phasis is simply on making military life 
more comfortable. 

The Making of a C.N.O, 

Does all of this new concern for 
' their men mean that the services arc 
going soft and that the discipline nec¬ 
essary for effectiveness in combat is 
breaking down? The Navy's Bud Zum- 
walt does not think so. “The role of tra¬ 
dition in the Navy is to contribute to 
good order and discipline and pride in 
the organization," he* says. “But 1 have 
yet to be shown how neatly trimmed 
beards and sideburns or neatly shaped 
Afro haircuts contribute to military de¬ 
linquency or detract from a ship’s abil¬ 
ity to carry out its combat function." 

Zumw|l( found firsthand in Viet Nam 
that some relaxation of trivia can help, 
not hinder, a fighting force. He com¬ 
manded a “orown-water" Navv. assianed 
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to check Communist infiltration and 
shipping, and his men frequently worked 
hatless, bare-chcslcd and bearded. Navy 
regs banned beer on all vessels, so Zum- 
walt brought six-packs to the crews him¬ 
self. He got around the ban by inviting 
the men to step off the ships, generally 
onto a barge, to consume the brew. His 
lour as Commander of U.vS. Naval Forc¬ 
es in Viet Nam was a big success, a fac¬ 
tor in his elevation over ,35 senior ad¬ 
mirals to C.N.O. 

Although he speaks softly and comes 
on in a deceptively low key, Zurnwalt 
is a sharp logician whose mind seems 
to race man> knots faster than thoje of 
most of his fellow oflicers. Yet he is 
“the only senior officer 1 know who al¬ 
ways apologizes when he interrupts any¬ 
one, no matter how low their rank," 
notes one colleague. A combination of 
compassion and extreme competence has 
nijide Zurnwalt the Navy’s most pop¬ 
ular leader since World War 11; as 
long ago as 15 years, friends were pre¬ 
dicting that he would wind up in the 
big C.N.O.'s house in Washington. At a 
recent annual meeting of the Navy's 
“tailhookcrs," pilots who have made at 
least one carrier landing, no one was 
sure how the black-shoe, surface Ad¬ 
miral would be received. But they stood 
on chairs and screamed: “We want The 
Big Z. Big Z, Big Z." 

The Navy almost missed him. As 
war approached in 1939, Zurnwalt was 
determined to attend West Point and 
later become a doctor. His father had 
served as an Army physician in World 
War J and would do so again in World 
War 11. But an Irish friend of his fa¬ 
ther's came to their home in Tulare, 
Calif., raved about the sea, and “told a 
lot of wonderful stories about life on 
v/haling ships—and that did it." Zum- 
\^'alt decided on Annapolis, where he 
starred in debate but finished 275th in 
.conduct in his class of 615. Petty regs 
did not appeal to him then, cither. 

At the Battle of Leyte Gulf, young 
Lieut. Zurnwalt won a Bronze Star for 
his work in the combat information cen¬ 
ter of the destroyer U.S.S. Robinson 
as she attacked Japanese battleships. He 
^ad a narrow escape as officer of the 
deck on the destroyer U.S.S. Phelps 
when he maneuvered the vessel to avoid 


a submarine attack and onc*ToT{)edo 
passed just underneath her keel. “He 
may he a good officer," reported a su¬ 
perior on the Phelps, “But it was dif¬ 
ficult to tell because he was seasick for 
the first three months.” His most mem¬ 
orable experience in the war came when 
his task force captured several Japanese 
ships and he was installed on one of 
them, the Ataka, as skipper of an 18- 
man U.S. prize crew. His orders were 
to sail the Ataka up the Yangtze and 
Whangpoo rivers to Shanghai, still oc¬ 
cupied by 175,000 Japanese troop.s. 

Fulbright Said No 

Zurnwalt and his crew scared off two 
Japanese PT boats, blasted a signal light 
that was trying to order the Ataka to 
stop, and steamed brazenly into Shang¬ 
hai. Z.umwalt's bluff convinced the Jap¬ 
anese that a “vast horde, of American 
ships" was following and that they 
should not bother his captured vessel. 
When one Japanese army captain later 
approached the Ataka, Zurnwalt grabbed 
the officer's pistol, spun him about and 
hauled him off the ship by the scat of 
his pants. The captain’s driver surprised 
Zurnwalt with a pistol at pointblank 
range, but before he could fire, Zum- 
walt lifted the captain as a shield. A 
Pexas sailor then knocked the driver 
down from behind. 

The high point of Zumwall's “in¬ 
vasion" of Shanghai came at a dinner 
he attended in the home of a Russian 
family. There he met Monza Coutclasi 
du-Rochc, whose French father and Rus 
sian mother had earlier settled in Man 
chuna. In a letter Zurnwalt later wrote 
to his father, he described meeting Mou 
za: “Tall and well-poised, she was smil 
ing a smile of such radiance that the 
very room seemed suddenly Irans 
formed, as though a fairy waving a bril 
liant wand had just entered the room 
For a long moment there was utter si 
lencc. Then we sat down to the most 
memorable meal of my life." Mouza 
agreed to teach Zurnwalt Russian, and 
the lessons drew them closer. After five 
weeks, he asked her to marry him. 
They went through two ceremonies, one 
by a Presbyterian minister at the Amer¬ 
ican Embassy, one in a Russian church. 

Zurnwalt never did leave the Navy, 






although he toyed with the idea several 
times. He applied for a Rhodes scholar¬ 
ship in 1947 and got to the finals, but was 
knocked out, ironically, by a future foe 
of almost everything military who was 
on the Rhodes Selection committee: J. 
William Fulbright. Recalls Zumwalt; 
*‘Fulh.ight simply could not understand 
why anybody military had anything to 
learn at Oxford.” 

Now physically shipshape at 175 lbs. 
(just five pounds over his weight as a 
football tackle at Tulare High) and near¬ 
ly 6 ft., Zumwalt runs—not jogs—for 
two miles each morning around the 
Naval Observatory Grounds outside his 
house. He also brinta homc-^bricfcases 
of work, marking if- 

legiblc that only a half dozen Pentagon 
aides, known as T<te’CSitcrpw'elers,’''Xan 
decipher it. When he began working at 
breaktast, however, his wife mutinied. 


vShe kissed him and announced: “Sec 
you in four years. Daddy."^ That is 
when his term expires. Zumwalt no long¬ 
er reads at breakfast. 

Despite Zumwalt’s persuasiveness, not 
all military men agree that making life 
easier for troops and sailors is a good 
thing. The Marine Corps is determined 
to be as tough and rigid as ever, per¬ 
haps more so in order to claim greater 
eliteness. ”Wc will continue to lake the 
hard line.” says one Marine general. 
“We think we can get 200,000 vol¬ 
unteers, cut their hair and .shave their 
faces. It will he a challenge, but maybe 
it's the only one left.” 

The service academies claim they have 
gone about as far as they can to lib¬ 
eralize rules, and they see merit in rc- 
laining stern discipline. A West Point 
cadet was dismissed last month because 
he had claimed to have shined his shoes, 

* They have four children; Hlmo, 24, who re¬ 
signed his nav.il comniis.sion when his father be¬ 
came C.N.O and is now studying law at the 
University of Carolina; James. 22, a 

Navy ensign^^^j^gj^ and Moiira. 12. 


then voluntarily admitted that he had 
lied. But cadets can wear blazers on 
weekends, the high, stilT uniform col¬ 
lars are gone and, notes one colonel in 
a swipe at Zumwalt and Westmoreland, 
“We removed reveille two years ago, 
but wc didn’t call a press conference to 
announce it.” 

The superintendent at Annapolis, Ad¬ 
miral James F. Calvert, believes that 
Zumwalt is “the best thing that’s hap¬ 
pened to the Navy in a long time,” but 
he does not want his academy to adapt 
too completely to the world outside its 
walls. Calvert praises “team spirit, the 
battle cry, camaraderie, heroism, the des- 
flight against impossible odds,” 
and deplores the fact that higher ed- 
Y[|:atk)ft in the U S. tends to reject “au- 
' fflofity^ tradition, moral values—any¬ 
thing that smacks of absolutes. Annap¬ 
olis cannot go along with that.” And if 


a midshipman docs not believe “in the es¬ 
sential goodness of the country and has 
no desire to defend it against all its en¬ 
emies,” Calvert wants him to leave. 

1'here arc. indeed, dangers in too 
much leniency, as Zumwalt and his 
aides are well aware. Many top ad¬ 
mirals wonder if the Navy havS not al¬ 
ready gone loo far. As he retired from 
his post as Commander of die Pacific 
Fleet this month. Admiral John J. Hy¬ 
land hinted as much in Zumwalt’s pres¬ 
ence, a.sking in his farewell speech: “How 
far can we permit absolute freedom of 
speech, deportment and dress—and still 
hang onto the indispensable element of 
discipline?” He warned against being 
weakened by “bleeding hearts.” 

Many commanders of ships and bas¬ 
es feel that Zumwalt is delving into per¬ 
sonnel matters that have long been their 
rightful prerogative. Many Navy chiefs, 
the indispensable career men who run 
much of the service, contend that low¬ 
ly swabs are getting perks that it 
taken them years to earn. Besides, there 
is the issue of authority, the subversion 


of the ch^n df command. Giouses €m 
commander at Norfolk: *‘Since these Z- 
grams came out, some men in the lower 
grades seem to feel that they are work¬ 
ing directly for the C.N.O.—and to hell 
with everybody in between.” 

More serious is the argument that dis¬ 
cipline and rigor are essential to the pri¬ 
mary business ot the military: preparing 
men to kill and to endure the personal 
danger of death. Nearly all the leg¬ 
endary armies of history have been 
harshly trained and regimented. The 
model is ancient Sparta, whose youths 
spent 23 years, including their wedding 
nights, in soldiers’ barracks and could 
be fined merely for showing no ap¬ 
petite at mess. Says the superintendent 
of West Point, Major General Wiljiam 
A. Knowlton; “It has always been our ex¬ 
perience that disciplined units suffer 
fewer casualties than slovenly ones. 
‘Dirty Dozen’ outfits exist only in the 
movies.” 

Freedom and Responsibility 

Indeed. Military Historian and Col¬ 
umnist .S.f,.A. Marshall contends that 
the U.S. Army is taking the same re¬ 
laxed route as did the French Army of 
Marshal Petain that he visited in 1937 
—and that proved so inelTective in 
World War II. “Once you deviate from 
the sanctity of an order, you're in trou¬ 
ble,” he warns. “And we are right on 
the ragged edge of reducing discipline 
to the point of danger.” 

But Knowlton is the first to admit that 
ihefc has always been something unique 
in the attitudes of Americans in arms. Tt 
was noticed, he says, by the Prussian Bar¬ 
on Friedrich von Steuben, a military ad¬ 
viser to Washington's army; “When he 
was at Valley Forge, Von .Steuben ob¬ 
served that you cannot just tell an Amer¬ 
ican soldier what to do, you always have 
to tell him why,” 

Whether Zumwalt and his like-mind¬ 
ed colleagues in the other services can in¬ 
deed create a military force that is 
happy behind the lines and fully ef¬ 
fective in combat remains to be seen. 
Given the current low esteem of the mil¬ 
itary in much of the nation, they have 
very little choice but to move in the di¬ 
rections they have chosen. Like so many 
parts of the American historical expe¬ 
rience. this movement, too, is an .'•x- 
periment—risky, unprecedented, but 
rich with promise. If the U.S. military 
can significantly reform itself, there is 
no reason why other less rigid and au¬ 
thoritarian American institutions in 
Government, education and business 
cannot i»uccecd as well. 

Military men are fond of observing 
that their institutions only mirror those 
of the society at large. That is another 
way of saying that nations tend to get 
the armies and navies that they want 
or deserve. Zumwalt’s bet is that in the 
armed forces or out, freedom and re¬ 
sponsibility are not incompatible—that 
men treated less like children^ in the ser¬ 
vice of their country will, if called upon, 
prove the equal of their predecessors 
as fighting men. 
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Europe: A Symbolic Act of Atonement 


W HILE several hundred Poles 
looked on in silence, West Ger¬ 
man Chancellor Willy Brandt walked 
slowly toward a granite slab that tow¬ 
ers over an empty area near Warsaw’s 
Old City. The memorial rises on the 
site of the Jewish ghetto, whose 500,000 
inhabitants died either in the 1943 up¬ 
rising against the Nazis or in prison 
camps. Solemnly, Brandt placed a huge 
wreath at the base of the monu¬ 
ment. Then, unexpectedly, he dropped 
to his knees. For an electrifying half¬ 
minute, his face sculpted in deep emo¬ 
tion, Brandt knelt on the pavement. It is 
particularly noteworthy that this symbol¬ 
ic act of national atonement was per¬ 
formed by a man who spent World War 
II in voluntary exile from Hitler's 
(iermany. 

Brandt was in Warsaw to establish 
normal diplomatic relations between 
West Germany and Poland for the first 
time since the end of the war. In the city’s 
Radziwill Palace, with Polish Party Boss 
Wladyslaw Gomulka beaming in the 
background, Brandi and Polish Premier 
Jozef Cyrankicwicz, a former Auschwitz 
inmate, signed leather-bound copies of 
an agreement that cedes to PolAid 
40,000 sq. mi. of former C'lcrman ter¬ 
ritory cast of the Oder-Neisse rivers. 
In return, some 100,000 ethnic Germans 
who have lived in the Oder-Neisse 
region since the end of World War 11 
will be allowed to emigrate to West 
Germany. 

Tormented History. A glass-clinking 
round of cultural and economic .so¬ 
cializing followed the signing, as mem¬ 
bers of the delegation that accompanied 
Brandt sought out their Polish coun¬ 
terparts. StLidcnl leaders met. Novelist 
Gunter Grass mingled with a group of 
Polish writers, and Bcrthold Beilz, rep¬ 
resenting the giant Krupp enterprises, 
conferred with leaders of the Polish 
Planning Commission. Nevertheless, nei¬ 
ther Brandt nor Gomulka had any il- 
' lusion that all the hatreds that have 
;grown up between Germans and Poles 
over the course of 1,000 tormented years 
could be dispelled quickly. 

Genuine normalization of affairs be¬ 
tween West Germany and Eastern Eu¬ 
rope is blocked by an issue completely 
separate from the treaty; an agreement 
on the Berlin problem. Brandt is not ex¬ 
pected to submit the Polish treaty or 
West Germany’s four-month-old renun- 
ciation-oMorce agreement with the So¬ 
viet Union to the Bundestag for rati¬ 
fication until the Berlin problem is 
solved. But there was growing worry, es¬ 
pecially k9 Washington, that Brandt 
might have committed a tactical error 
in agreeing to the two treaties before Ber- 
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The Soviets, according to a top mem¬ 
ber of the Nixon Administration, be¬ 
lieve that because Brandt’s government 
is .so strongly committed to relaxing ten¬ 
sions with the East, it cannot leave the 
Moscow and Warsaw treaties in limbo 
for long. According to this view, Brandt 
may eventually be forced to accept the 
Soviet plan for Berlin; a “third Ger¬ 
man slate” with economic ties to Bonn 
but with none of the political links 
that guarantee the city against absorption 
by Hast Germany, Other officials ar¬ 
gue, however, that Moscow is moving 
slowly on Berlin largely because it is hav¬ 
ing trouble forcing East Germany’s Wal¬ 
ter Ulbricht into line. 

Last week’s 4i-hour meeting between 
the Big Four ambassadors in Berlin pro¬ 
duced little in the way of proof for ci¬ 
ther viewpoint. Ulbricht. for his part, 
declared in a speech in East Berlin that 
his government would be willing to talk 
directly with Bonn “on the basis of 
equality and the other principles of in¬ 
ternational law.” But senior U.S. Stale 
Department officials described ' the 
speech as basically “quite tough.” 


If Moscow is indeed relying on a strat¬ 
egy of delay, its planning could be 
foiled on two counts. First, the Bun¬ 
destag would be loath to ratify either 
treaty if it were submitted before West 
Berlin’s future is more assured. Second, 
with the recent electoral successes of 
his Free Democrat coalition partners, 
Brandt himself has grown more con¬ 
fident about the strength of his gov¬ 
ernment. As a result, he feels less pres¬ 
sure to submit the treaties for ratifi¬ 
cation before he gets measurable prog¬ 
ress on West Berlin. In the end, Brandt 
feels, it is the Soviets, not he, who will 
have to become more flexible. 

Plainly, the road toward East-West de¬ 
tente is not exactly a high-speed ex¬ 
pressway. It is vulnerable, miucover, to 
the sort of old-fashioned petty nation¬ 
alism that is still able to poison re¬ 
lations between states. Last vyeek, after 
a needless spasm of local hatreds had 
spoiled the atmosphere, Yugoslav Pres¬ 
ident Josip Broz Tito canceled what 
would have been his first official visit 
to Rome. The flare-up involved Trieste, 




Dark Days in Great Britain 


the Adriatic port city that has been dis¬ 
puted territory for many years and that 
nearly became a casus belli between 
East and West after World War II. 

Shortly after Tito broke with Moscow 
in n48, he defused the issue by sign¬ 
ing, l\^^ agreement, negotiated under Brit¬ 
ish aad U.S. auspices. The pact gave 
Italy administration over the city and 
Yugoslavia day-to-day control, though 
not formal sovereignty, over a 4()-sq.- 
mi. area to the cast of Trieste known 
as '‘Zone B.*' Since then, relations be¬ 
tween the two countries have improved 
to the point where neither requires vi¬ 
sas from the other’s citizens. 

Not everyone is pleased. In the Ital¬ 
ian Parliament, rightwing Deputies 
asked Foreign Minister Aldo Moro de¬ 
liberately provocative questions about 
the possible “surrender” of Zone B dur¬ 
ing Tito's trip. Moro replied: “The gov¬ 
ernment will not take into consideration 
any renunciation of legitimate national 
interests.” Tito, hypersensitive to sep¬ 
aratist tendencies in Yugoslavia's six re¬ 
publics, was in fact under pressure to 
seek formal sovereignty over Zone B. 

He evidently felt compelled to take 
umbrage at Moro’s comment in order to 
keep Slovenian nationalists quiet. As a 
result of the manufactured crisis, both 
governments announced that the trip 
had been “temporarily postponed.” 


I N Covent Garden, Bizet's Carmen was 
performed in total darkne.ss. In Soho, 
a resourceful strip-club owner issued 
flashlights to his patrons so that the 
show could go on. A TV mystery went 
off the air just as the detective was say¬ 
ing “The person we want for murder is 
. . .” Parliament debated, and the Queen 
took afternoon tea, by candlelight. Mil¬ 
lions of homes were without heat, elec¬ 
tricity or hot water for long periods, 
and whole areas of London resembled 
the capital during the wartime blitz. 
Darkness and gloom had descended on 
Britain because 125,000 Electrical 
Trades Union (E.T.U.) workers had de¬ 
cided to stage a slowdown. It was so ef¬ 
fective that at any given moment dur¬ 
ing the week a quarter of Britain was 
without electricity. 

At first there was .some sympathy 
for the normally reasonable, well-led 
electrical workers, who were using the 
slowdown to try to gain a wage in¬ 
crease of $13.92 over their current av¬ 
erage weekly earnings of $57.60. The 
E.T.U. workers felt that their markedly 
increased productivity had not been am¬ 
ply rewarded. Moreover, they knew 
—and resented—the Tory government's 
desire to make them a test case of an 


election pledge to fight inflation by curb¬ 
ing wage increases in nationalized in¬ 
dustries. Heeding Prime Minister Ed¬ 
ward Heath's feelings, the Electricity 
Council held fast to an offer of $4.B0 a 
week. As the power shortage worsened 
and the Queen proclaimed a state of 
emergency, more and more Britons felt 
deep resentment toward the workers. 

Besides the general inconvenience, a 
number of deaths were attributable to 
the power shortage. Three hospital pa¬ 
tients died when attendants were un¬ 
able to bring needed equipment to them 
on time because of stalled elevators. 
Four deaths by fire were laid to the 
use of candles or matches in place of 
electricity. If the shortage continued, a 
Public Health Department doctor 
warned, lack of heat might kill 10,000 
of the elderly within a month. 

Solid Bone. The angry populace soon 
retaliated. Dentists and doctors turned 
away electrical workers who tried to 
take advantage of the slowdown by 
scheduling appointments. Stores, bars 
and gas stations refused to serve them, 
A bus conductor told one power man: 
“Your lot have put me to a stack of in¬ 
convenience. Get off and walk.” One 
of the few' signs of support came from 
unionized workers at London's Eveniufi 
Standard who walked out and halted 
late editions in protest against a draw¬ 
ing they considered objectionable. 
The cartoon pictured the E.T.U. work¬ 
er as “Homo-eleclrical-sapiens Britan- 
nicus, circa 1970”—with head of “solid 
hone,” eyes “green with envy,” ears 
“deaf to reason,” mouth “permanently 
open,” hand "always out,” and only a 
hole where his heart should be. 

During the blackout, beleaguered Brit¬ 
ons also had to endure a 24-hour na¬ 
tionwide strike by 350,000 workers pro¬ 
testing the government's proposed In¬ 
dustrial Relations Reform Act, which 
comes up for debate this w'eek in the 
House of Commons. The Carr bill, so 
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named for Employment and Produc- 
tivity Minister Robert Carr, aims at le¬ 
gally preventing wildcat work stoppages. 
Though the bill is anathema to many 
union members, only a fraction of Brit¬ 
ain's 24 million organized workers left 
their jobs in protest. 

The Wrong Issue. Temporarily, at 
te;^st the discomhted public has rallied 
behind Heath and his hard line against 
the E.T.U. The Prime Minister can lake 
less comfort, however, from the latest 
Harris poll: it shows that his Labor 
predecessor, Harold Wilson, has in¬ 
creased his lead in personal popularity 
over Heath by 51% to 37%. The poll also 
indicated that the Labor Party has now 
surged ahead of the Tories in public 
popularity, 48% to 45%. Once the elec¬ 
trical showdown is settled, moreover, 
many Britons may turn against Heath 
and the Tories for having allowed the 
blackout to continue so long. 

Heath, who is scheduled to meet with 
President Nixon in Washington this 
w'eck to discuss foreign policy, has been 
concerned primarily with his long-range 
plans for re-establishing Britain as a 
major world leader. Many of his critics 
feel that as a result he has failed to 
come to terms with the day-to-day prob¬ 
lems of running the government. They 
complain that his unexpected victory 
over 1 abor in June has turned his nat¬ 
ural cockiness into outright .arrogance. 

To be sure, Heath seemed arrogant 
—if not foolhardy—in two of his early 
policy decisions. He chose to sell aftns 
to racist South Africa to demonstrate 
his rugged independence in foreign af 
fairs. He picked the relatively underpaid 
nationalized workers to prove his tough¬ 
ness in the face of inllationary wage 
claims. Then, too, there was Heath’s 
minibudgcl, whose combination of tax 
cuts and rollbacks in social services is 
now seen by some to benefit only the 
well-to-do or the very poor. More and 
morcT Britons are beginning to wonder 
whether Heath's critics are on to .some¬ 
thing when they say that he is not so 
tough as he is simply unfeeling. 
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BRAZIL 

Raising the Ransom Price 

Swiss Businessman Rudi Bucher was 
celebrating his 54th birthday at his 
home near Lake Como when a con¬ 
gratulatory letter arrived from his broth¬ 
er, Switzerland's Ambassador to Brazil. 
Life in Rio, wrote Giovanni Enrico Bu¬ 
cher, 57, a suave, popular bachelor, 
was '‘pleasant and uneventful." One 
day, he predicted, Brazil would be 
one of the "stablest nations of Latin 
America." One day, perhaps, but not 
just yet. Moments after Rudi Bucher 
finished reading the letter, he heard 
that his brother had been kidnaped 
by urban guerrillas in Rio. 

Not Possible. A man of rigid habits, 
"Gianni" Bucher had left his hou.se in 
a residential section of Rio at precisely 
8:45 a.in., and followed precisely the 
same route he always took for the 15- 
rninutc trip downtown to the Swiss em- 
bas,:y. As his big Buick cruised down a 
busy street, half-a-doz^jn gunmen in two 
cars forced it to a screeching halt. They 
mortally wounded Bucher’s Brazilian 
bodyguard when he appeared to be 
reaching for a pistol, then pushed the am¬ 
bassador into a waiting car and roared 
off. 1 he last thing the chauffeur heard 
Bucher say was, "It is not possible that 
this is happening to me." 

The generals who have run South 
America’s biggest country since 1964 
could only agree. The military govern¬ 
ment has gone ;ill out to break the guer¬ 
rillas, who have been bombing barracks, 
robbing banks and snatching diplomats 
for the last two years. Still, the may¬ 
hem goes on. Kidnapers have seized 
the U.S. ambassador, the Japanese con¬ 
sul-general in Sao Paulo and the West 
German ambassador, ransoming them 
for the release Jrom Brazilian jails of 
60 assorted criminals and opponents of 
the regime. 

In Bucher’s case, the price—like the 
price of almost everything in Brazil 
—has risen precipitously. Bucher’s cap- 
tors, members of the V.P.R. (for Pop¬ 
ular Revolutionary Vanguard), a Sao 
Paulo-based group credited with the Jap¬ 
anese and West German kidnapings, de¬ 
manded the relea.se of 70 imprisoned 
guerrillas, who arc to be flown to Mex¬ 
ico, Algeria or Chile. At week's end, ne¬ 
gotiations were still in progress. 

Beginning Backfire. Brazil’s city ter¬ 
rorists have long been trying to pro¬ 
voke the generals into the .sort of crack¬ 
down that could lead to chaos and 
revolution. In response, the regime has 
set aside the constitution, fired the leg¬ 
islature, ruled by decree, tortured sus¬ 
pected terrorists and canceled the po¬ 
litical rights of more than 1,000 op¬ 
ponents. But lately the terrorism, which 
has cost nearly 50 lives so far, has 
begun to backfire. A growing number 
of Brazilians are outraged not only by 
the guerrillas, but also by foreign crit- 
•icism of the generals’ methods. 

Six years after the generals ousted 
President JoSo Goulart's chaotic civilian 



BUCHER IN RIO BEFORE KIDNAPING 
The mayhem goes on. 


regime and set out to reshape the coun¬ 
try, they can at last point to *'ome solid 
accomplishments. Exports are at record 
levels, and the economy is booming. In¬ 
flation still plagues Brazil, but it has 
been reduced from the 87% of Gou¬ 
lart's days to 22% this year. Employees 
are being cut in on their companies’ rev¬ 
enues under a new "participation fund" 
plan, and work has begun on the epic 
3,0()0-mile Transamazon Highway. 

Ersatz Election. Overwhelming prob¬ 
lems still face President Emilio Gar- 
raslazii Medici, a former four-star gen¬ 
eral who was named President 14 
months ago. Brazil’s prosperity i's bene¬ 
fiting mainly the upper 10% of the coun¬ 
try's 90 million people. The more than 
one-third of Brazil's workers who are 
tied to the minimum wage (now $40 a 
month) have watched their real purchas¬ 
ing power shrink by about 50% over the 
last ten years. Then, too, Medici has yet 
to make good on his early talk of "free 
universities, free political parlies, free 
unions and freedom of the press." News¬ 
papers still squirm under requirements 
for rigid self-censorship, and even non¬ 
radical students tend to be alienated by 
the generals’ power to fire offending pro¬ 
fessors at will. Under pressure from 
hard-liners m the military, the President 
has backed away from a promise to 
give up his dictatorial powers and leave 
"democracy definitely installed" by the 
time his term e.xpires in 1974. 

Last month an ersatz congressional 
election was held in which the pro-gov¬ 
ernment party, arhna, won 7()%" of 
the 310 seats in the Chamber of Dep¬ 
uties. arena's victory against tame, re¬ 
gime-approved opposition candidates 
was not surprising, but neither was it 
convincing. A terrorist plea for the cast¬ 
ing of blank ballots as u protest ges¬ 
ture, meanwhile, was totally ignored. 
Brazil’s 30 million voters seemed de¬ 
termined to turn thumbs down on the 
terrorists, if not quite thumbs up for 
the generals. 
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Palestine: A Case of Right v. Right 


MIDDLE EAST 
Christmas Shopping 

So determined is Israel to nail down 
assurances of U.S. support before en¬ 
tering peace negotiations with the Arabs 
th:»* Washington often grows downright 
uneasy. As Premier Golda Meir told a 
Labor Party rally in Tel Aviv last week, 
U.S. Ambassador Walworth Barbour re¬ 
cently said to her: “Look here, Mrs. 
Meir, we*ve established that Israel is 
not a satellite of the U.S. Now I think 
wc ought to make it clear that the 
U.S. is not a satellite of Israel.*' With a 
smile, Golda told the party members; 
“I had no choice but to agree.” 

To emphasize its independence, Wash¬ 
ington last week served as a scrupulously 
impartial host to distinguished visitors 
from both sides. In visits that barely 
missed overlapping, Jordan’s King Hus¬ 
sein and Israeli Defense Minister Moshe 
Dayan called at the White House and 
met Secretary of State William Rogers 
and Defense Secretary Melvin Laird. 
Both visitors stressed their willingness 
to join the peace talks to be held under 
the aegis of United Nations Mediator 
Gunnar Jarring. Each, however arrived 
with a shopping list of military items, 
should the talks fail to get off the ground. 

Land or Peace. Hussein was received 
with particular warmth because three 
months ago he spared the U.S. a dif¬ 
ficult decision. When a Syrian armored 
force invaded Jordan to aid Palestine 
guerrillas in their battle with the King's 
army, both the LJ.S. Sixth Fleet and Is¬ 
raeli forces were poised to intervene on 
Hussein's side. But the King’s tanks 
and planes repelled the Syrians. The 
U.S., which is already acting on a $30 
million allotment to re-equip the Jor¬ 
danian army, listened to requests by Hus¬ 
sein for additional equipment that could 
bring the bill to $200 million. 

Hussein also asked the U.S. not to 
back down on its stand that Israel must 
“substantially” withdraw from occupied 
territories. “Israel must choose land or 
peace,” the King told the National Press 
Club. “She cannot have both.” He 
agreed, however, that “if there is a 
need, we would conceivably accept mi¬ 
nor rectifications on a reciprocal basis.” 

Dayan, making the same rounds, was 
unexpectedly subdued. He stress«jd that 
Israel is prepared to re-enter the Jar¬ 
ring talks before the cease-fire expires 
in February. The talks will be based on 
a 1967 Security Council resolution that 
calls for both a return of territory cap¬ 
tured in the Six-Day War as well as 
the establishment of secure borders. 
What Dayan wanted was U.S. reas¬ 
surance that it would veto any Russian 
attempt to introduce a new resolution 
stressing only territories. Washington 
was noncommittal, but did indicate that 
it is ready to fill an Israeli shopping 
list that runs to $500 million in mil¬ 
itary aid over the next two years. The 
list is so detailed that Laird, only half 
kidding, has declared: “These guys want 
stuff I never even heard of.*’ 


E ven if a new round of Middle 
East talks were to begin soon, even 
if the negotiations were to succeed be¬ 
yond the most optimistic expectations, 
the region would still be a long way 
from tranquillity. For none of the peace 
formulas currently being dv^baled offers 
a workable solution to the issue that 
has been at the heart of the Middle 
East’s troubles for 23 years: the fate of 
more than 3,000,000 Palestinian Arabs. 

The more militant Palestinians main¬ 
tain that they will settle for nothing 
less than the creation of a homeland 
that would in effect obliterate what is 
now Israel. Guerrilla Leader Yasser Ara¬ 
fat, in an interview with Time Cor¬ 
respondent Dan Coggin in Amman, 
pledged to keep on fighting until he 
achieves that goal. Arafat is now the “.su¬ 
preme commander” of a guerrilla or¬ 
ganization that may still number as many 
as 50,000 fighters despite losses last 
fall in battles with Jordanian troops. 
“Wc have more recruits than wc can han¬ 
dle,” Arafat told Coggin. Eleven sep¬ 
arate guerrilla organizations that existed 
before the September fighting have been 
trimmed to four: these will maintain sep¬ 
arate structures but act jointly. “Wc 
have achieved a unity of guns ” said Ara¬ 
fat, adding confidently: “The hijackings 
were an unnecessary cry in the night. 
We are a fact. WcTe not in need of 
such methods to prove our existence.” 

Four Solutions. In their demands for 
a Pale.stinian state, Arafat and the oth¬ 
er guerrilla leaders are reaching for 
more than they are likely to get. But 
their basic demand—the creation of 
some sort of Palestinian homeland for 
long-dispos.sesscd Arab refugees—seems 
inescapable. Concedes Secretary-Gener¬ 
al Arie Eliav of Israel’s governing Labor 
Party: “The first thing we have to do is 
to recognize that the Palestinian Arabs 
exist as an infant nation.” ■ 

The fundamental tragedy of the land 
is that two cultures—Arab and Jewish 


—have proper claims to this small bul 
special strip. The conflict between them, 
as Washington Journalist J.F. Stone 
notes, is “a struggle of right against 
right.” Constant shifts in territory 
(.vec box) inevitably caiLscd wrenches 
in population. Before the 1948 war, 
800,000 Arabs lived in Paic.stinc v. 
650,000 Jews. Today there are only 400.- 
000 Arabs in Israel v. 2,350,000 Jews. 
Afiother 700,000 Arabs live on the oc¬ 
cupied West Bank and 360,000 in the 
Gaza wStrip, which Israel captured from 
Fgypt during the Six-Day War of 1967. 
Nearly 1,500,000 Palestinians live out¬ 
side their ancient homeland, most in 
the squalid refugee camps in neighboring 
Jordan, Syria and Lebanon, where the 
guerrilla movement was born. 

Four .solutions to the Palestinian prob¬ 
lem have been proposed; 

REPATRIATION OR COMPENSATION. No mat¬ 
ter how borders arc redrawn in future 
peace talks, Israel is certain to retain 
.some territory that the Palestinians re¬ 
gard as properly theirs. Arabs who once 
lived in these areas would be given the 
option of returning to Israeli rule or ac¬ 
cepting compensation and living else¬ 
where. Arab spokesmen insist that no 
more than 10% would return. Israel 
worries that the total could be higher 
and the security risk grave. 

ABSORPTION OF ISRAEL. What militant Pal¬ 
estinians want, as Arafat told Time, is 
“a democratic, non-Zionist, secular state 
where we would all live in peace and 
equality as we did for thousands of 
years. If the Zionists would accept this 
principle, we coufd share power on a 
democratic basis. We would not insist 
on having an Arab majority.” Israelis 
wonder, however, whether a new state 
would merely substitute a Moslem foun¬ 
dation for a Jewish one. After all, they 
note, neighboring Arab states <with the 
exception of Lebanon) either make Is¬ 
lam the state religion or s^ify that 
the head of state must be a Moslem. 




tmmnoMHr statc. A third solution 
would be the establishment of an in¬ 
dependent Arab state out of the West 
Bank and Gaza. Few Arabs believe that 
such a territory could long survive with¬ 
out falling under Israeli economic dom¬ 
ination. Moreover, the creation of such 
a state would necessitate a corridor 
througn Israel linking Gaza and the 
West Bank. Asks Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan: “Do we really need a cor¬ 
ridor bisecting Israel as though it were 
surrounded by staunch friends whose 
mind it has entered to destroy it?” 
FEDERATION WITH JORDAN. The only work¬ 
able compromise may be for Israel to re¬ 
turn at least the West Bank to Jordan, 
and for King Hussein to proclaim a Pal¬ 
estine-Jordan federation. After all, 

roughly two-thirds of the King's 2,200,- 
000 subjects arc Palestinians. West Bank 


Arabs are not eager to be ruled once 
more by Hussein, particularly since the 
September civil war, but he would seem 
to be preferable to the alternatives. 

A federation with the West Bank gov¬ 
erned by Palestinians and the East Bank 
by Transjordanians is gaining .support. 
Hamdi Canaan, former mayor of the 
West Bank city of Nablus, last week 
called for such autonomy now. 

King Hussein seems to like the idea 
—provided he rules the federation—but 
selling such a compromise to the feda- 
yeen is another thing. Said Arafat: 
“Something is cooking in the inter¬ 
national kitchen, but we are not going 
to be a sandwich. They are not going 
to give us a federation and then say 
that the Palestine problem is solved, 
and forget about us. Wc are going back 
to Palestine some day. All of Palestine.” 


PAKISTAN 

A Step in the Right Direction 

When Pakistan became independent 
in 1947, Britain bequeathed it a par¬ 
liamentary .system. Not until last week, 
however, did Pakistan's rulers get around 
to adopting a feature normally associated 
with such a system: nationwide general 
elections. From the rugged Khyber Pass 
at Afghanistan's doorstep to the Chit¬ 
tagong Hills near the jungles of Burma, 
some 40 million voters turned out at poll¬ 
ing places. Despite their newness to the 
process, they seemed to know exactly 
what they wanted. Picking their way 
through the conflicting claims of 20- 
odd parties, they gave an overwhelming 
endorsement to only two of them, there¬ 
by laying the foundation for what could 
become a stable, two-party system. They 
also established the leaders of the two 
parties as politicians to be reckoned 
with for some time to come in the 
world’s fifth most populous (130 mil¬ 
lion) nation. They arc East Pakistan's 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman, 48, head of 
the Awami League, and West Pakistan’s 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, a former Foreign 
Minister and head of the Pakistan Peo¬ 
ple’s Party. 

Elite Electorate. If Pakistan was slow 
to adopt the vote, it was because of the 
turmoil that has embroiled the nation 
for all of its 23 years. Until 1958, Par¬ 
liaments were indirectly elected. After 
Field Marshal Mohammed Ayub Khan 
seized power in that year, an elite elec¬ 
torate of village leaders and landowners, 
eventually numbering 120,000, was se¬ 
lected to choose a National Assembly. 
Nearly two years ago, Ayub steppe 
down amidst bloody rioting as Pakistanis 
demanded basic social reforms such as 
a popularly elected parliament and an 
improved educational system. 

Army Commander Agha Mohammed 
Yahya Khan took over and promised a 
return to democracy as soon as con¬ 
ditions were right. Unlike many an¬ 
other strongman, he apparently means 
to keep his word. La.st week’s elections 
were held to choose delegates to a con¬ 
stitutional convention. When the del¬ 
egates meet in January, they will have 
120 days to draft a document that meets 
Yahya’s approval. If they fail, he will 
order new elections; if they succeed, 
they w'ill stay on as members of a 313- 
seat National Assembly. 

A Pledge of Purbodesh. The big 
man at the constitutional convention 
will be “Mujib” Rahman, whose Awami 
League captured all but two of the 153 
seats contested in East Pakistan. Seven 
East Pakistan seats reserved for women 
and nine more seats in the cyclone-rav¬ 
aged coastal areas will be decided in a 
few weeks. The Awami League is vir¬ 
tually certain to win all 16, pushing its 
total in the projected National Assembly 
to a commanding 167. 

Mujib's campaign was based on a 
pledge to win purbodesh, or regional au¬ 
tonomy, for the 72 million Bengalis of 
East Pakistan. For makine the same dc- 



The Legacy of Abraham’s Children 


T he historical area known as Pal¬ 
estine wa.s originally bounded to 
the west by the Mediterranean Sea 
and to the south by the Sinai Des¬ 
ert. To the north it included a sliver 
of Lebanon and to the cast it stretched 
beyond the Jordan River. Today, Is¬ 
rael holds most of the territory. 

Jewish domination in Palestine di¬ 
minished after the destruction of the 
Second Temple of Jerusalem in A.D. 
70, and in the Diaspora most Jews 
were ultimately scattered. The Bible 
notes that Palestine had been prom¬ 
ised to the “seed of Abraham.” This 
properly applies to Arabs as well as 
Jews, since Abraham’s first son, Ish- 
macl, was bom of the Egyptian con¬ 
cubine Hagar and is thus the father 
of the Arabs. Though Arabs did not 
conquer Palestine until A.D. 634, 
they hjve remained ever since, first 
as rulers and later as the subjects of 
an Ottj)man hegemony that ended 


atter the British captured Jerusalem 
in 1917. The British took part of Pal¬ 
estine east of the Jordan River to cre¬ 
ate Transjordan as a reward for the 
Hashemite dynasty, which helped 
Viscount Allenby defeat the Turks. 

In 1947 the U.N. partitioned what 
remained of Palestine into Jewish 
and Arab states. When Arab armies 
marched on the infant state of Is¬ 
rael the following year—and were 
clobbered—the Israelis retaliated by 
seizing 1,400 square miles of Arab 
territory. Transjordan's King Abdul¬ 
lah, grandfather of the present King 
Hussein, annexed the Jordan River’s 
West Bank, a sizable chunk of Pal¬ 
estine; he renamed his expanded king¬ 
dom simply Jordan. In the Six-Day 
War, Israel captured the West Bank 
as well as the Arab quarter of Je¬ 
rusalem. This marked the 25th time 
.that the old city, a holy place to 
three faiths, had changed hands. 




mand in 1966, he was jailed for 33 
months by Ayub. But purbodesh is the 
overriding issue in the area—for good 
reason. Pakistan is an improbable wed¬ 
ding of the Middle East and Southeast 
Asia, with 1,000 miles of Hindu India 
in between. In the dominant but less pop¬ 
ulous West are the tall, light-skinned, 
Punjabis, Pathans and Sindhis who 
speak a dilTercnt language from the 
slight, dark Bengalis of the East and 
eat wheat and meat instead of rice and 
fish. The Punjabis, who dominate Pak¬ 
istan's civil service, have always treated 
the Bengalis like poor relations, con¬ 
trolling the central bureaucracy and 
keeping the bulk of the tax money and 
foreign aid to themselves. 

Grand Coalition. Mujib’s cause there¬ 
fore had many believers. Yahya has al¬ 
ready assured Mujib of ''maximum au¬ 
tonomy” lor the East, This will give 
the Bengalis complete control over their 
economic planning and budget. Yahya 
insists, however, that the central gov¬ 
ernment, located in the West at Islam¬ 
abad, retain power over taxation, de¬ 
fense and foreign affairs. 

Bhutto’s spectacular showing against 
19 other parties in West Pakistan was 
a surprise even to himself. His back¬ 
ground as scion of a powerful land¬ 
owning family from Sind province and 
his former friendship with Ayub were 
strong handicaps. But he overcame them 
with compelling oratory and personal 
magnetism. Besides, Ayub threw Bhutto 
in jail for three months toward the end 
of his rule. Campaigning on the seem¬ 
ingly contradictory slogan '‘Islam, so¬ 
cialism, democracy,” Bhutto promised 
drastic land reform and the national¬ 
ization of key industries, actions that 
would affect his own wealth. His left- 
wing People’s Party swept 82 of the 
138 seats so far decided and is assured 
of winning the six scats reserved for 
women. 

Assuming that the constitutional con¬ 
vention is eventually transformed into 
a new Assembly, Mujib could control 
it with the Awami League’s delegates 
alone. Most observers believe, however, 
that for the sake of unity Mujib and 
Bhutto will form a grand coalition, 
on the pattern of West Germany’s Chris¬ 
tian Democratic-Socialist combinations 
of past years. To be sure, basic dif¬ 
ferences would make this rough going, 
particularly in foreign policy. Mujib is 
basically pro-Western, while Bhutto flirt¬ 
ed with China when he was Foreign Min¬ 
ister. Moreover, Bhutto is dead set 
against dealing with India, while Mu¬ 
jib would like to normalize relations. 

Whether or not they work well to¬ 
gether, the two are likely to be work¬ 
ing closely. The odds are that Mujib 
would become Prime Minister and Bhut¬ 
to Deputy Prime Minister under a large¬ 
ly ceremonial President. Mujib certainly 
thinks so. When a correspondent asked 
him last week whether he could be 
congratulated as the future Prime Min¬ 
ister, Mujib replied archly: “You are 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
"Bod Yankee Go Home" 

On Gia Long street in the seamy 
port of Qiii Nhon, South Viet Nam’s 
third-biggest city, two troopers from 
the U.S. J73rd Airborne Brigade halt¬ 
ed their three-quarter-ton truck. Whether 
they stopped to shift their load, as they 
said, or to grab a beer or a whore, is be¬ 
side the point. Within minutes, one of 
a legion of larcenous Vietnamese ur¬ 
chins surrounding the truck had made 
off with a fire extinguisher. 

For 15 minutes, the American G.I.s 
drove around looking for the thief. Then 
they came roaring back down Gia Long 
street. A 15-year-old student named 
Nguyen Van Minh was sitting on a 
fence outside the Tay Son High School, 
smoking and reading as he waited for 
his afternoon classes From the back of 
the U.S. truck, a soldier raised his M-16 
and sent a rifle shot into the boy’s fore¬ 
head. Minh slumped forward, the back 
of his skull blown away. “His brain 
broke out,” .said a stunned eyewitness. 

Hate-Filled. It should have come as 
no surprise that the shooting of Nguyen 
Van Minh resulted in two cathartic days 
of rioting by the hurt, hate-filled Viet¬ 
namese. Hostility has jong been fes¬ 
tering in South Viet Nam. on both 
sides. The Armed Forces Radio exhorts 
G.I.f daily not to toss cans at Viet¬ 
namese motorists. U.S. officials have 





DEAD STUDENT OUTSIDE TAY SON SCHOOL 
Festering hostility on both sides. 


never denied the existence of a con¬ 
tingency plan in case the withdrawing 
Americans have to shoot their way to 
the beaches through hostile South 
Vietnamese. 

After the shooting of Nguyen Van 
Minh, Vietnamese police and American 
M.P.s quickly halted the truck involved. 
Pfc. Matias Yzaguirre Jr., 22, a Mex¬ 
ican American from Brownsville, Texas, 
was sent to the Danang stockade, 
charged with negligent homicide. Shock 
among Minh’s schoolmates turned to 
outrage when U.S. officials insisted that 
the shooting had been accidental. “It 
was no accident,” said a witness. “He 
wanted to shoot the boy.” 

Before long 1,500 students were dem¬ 
onstrating in the streets of Qui Nhon be¬ 
neath a quickly scrawled sign in un¬ 
certain English: bad Yankee go home. 
The signs in Vietnamese were more 
pointed: kill the Americans. 

The provincial chief. Colonel Nguyen 
Mong Hung, urged the students to re¬ 
member that “without the Americans, 
you would have no school at all.” But 
he was hooted down, and the crowd over¬ 
turned U.S. vehicles and wrecked bars 
and restaurants frequented by Amer¬ 
icans. The demonstrations v/ere finally 
dampened by drenching rains, a curfew 
and unsympathetic Vietnamese troops. 

In Effigy. Among tho.se at Minh’s Bud¬ 
dhist funeral was the senior U.S. ci¬ 
vilian adviser, who paid funeral costs, 
provided vehicles to take the cortege 
ba#Jc to Minh’s native village for bur¬ 
ial, and paid the family compensation 
of 100,000 piasters ($250). Meanwhile 
in Saigon, 280 miles to the southwest, 
as many as 600 demonstrators showed 
their sympathy for the slain boy by don¬ 
ning white mourning headbands and 
burning President Nixon in effigy. 

SOVIET UNION 
Involuntary Absence 

At a majestic white-tie ceremony in 
Stockholm's Concert Hall, seven of 
I970’s Nobel prizewinners gathered last 
week to receive their awards from King 
Gustav VI Adolf of Sweden. The eighth 
laureate, Russian Novelist Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, was present in spirit only. 
Fearful that he would not be allowed 
to return to Russia, Solzhenitsyn .sent a 
letter to the Swedish Academy express¬ 
ing the hope that his “involuntary 
absence” would not “darken” the cere¬ 
mony. The Swedish Academy spokes¬ 
man reportedly failed to read one sen¬ 
tence Solzhenitsyn’s message at the 
banquet: “May the people at this rich 
table not forget the political prisoners 
now on hunger strikes in protest against 
the total destruction of their rights.” 

In Moscow, friends of Solzhenitsyn 
said he celebrated his Nobel award, 
and his 52nd birthday, by attending a 
meeting of the unofficial “Committee 
for Human Rights” recent, founded 
by the celebrated Soviet Ph^icist An¬ 
drei Sakharov to defend penonal free¬ 
doms in the Soviet Union. 




Khrushchev: Averting the Apocalypse 


Lire ricTunc collcction 



CASTRO & KHRUSHCHEV IN GEORGIA 
Dangerous night on a couch. 


We had installed enough missiles 
already to destroy New Yorky Chi¬ 
cago and the other industrial cit- 
ieSr not to mention a little village 
like Washington. / don't think 
Anu^tica had ever faced such a 
real threat of destruction. 

T he moment in question was 
the Cuban missile crisis of Oc¬ 
tober 1962, when the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union came closer to 
nuclear war than at any time be¬ 
fore or since. The 13 days of that 
near-apocalypse are vividly recalled 
this week by one of the two men 
who could have given the actual or¬ 
ders to push the button: former So¬ 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 
Khrushchev’s recollections, focus¬ 
ing on his years in power, are ex¬ 
cerpted in LiFf; and 19 foreign 
publications, and will appear short¬ 
ly in the Little, Brown book Khru¬ 
shchev Remembers. 

Alarming News. Khrushchev 
says that in the spring of 1962, at 
a meeting in the Kremlin, he spoke 
about how Cuba’s Fidel Castro had 
resisted the Bay of Pigs landing 
only a year earlier. “I said that it 
would be foolish to expect the in¬ 
evitable second invasion to be as 
badly planned and executed as the 
first. 1 warned that Fidel wouldfube 
crushed and said we were the only 
ones whvO could prevent such a disaster 
from occurring.” Khrushchev found an¬ 
other justification; The Americans had 
surrounded our own country with mil¬ 
itary bases and threatened us with nu¬ 
clear weapons, and now they would 
learn just what it feels like.” 

Khrushchev began rushing interme¬ 
diate-range nuclear missiles, launching 
equipment and llyushin-28 bombers to 
Cuba. President Kennedy’s dramatic re¬ 
sponse was to order a naval blockade 
of Cuba and to warn that the U.S. 
would take “whatever means may be 
necessary” to remove the missiles. Khru¬ 
shchev grew alarmed. Seeking “to take 
the heat off the situation/' he suggested 
to other members of his government; 
“Comrades, let's go to the Bolshoi The¬ 
ater this evening. Our own people as 
well as foreign eyes will notice, and per¬ 
haps it will calm them down.” After he 
and Kennedy had begun exchanging se¬ 
cret personal messages, he recalls, “I 
spent one of the most dangerous nights 
at the Council of Ministers offices in 
the Kremlin. 1 slept on a couch, and 1 
kept my clothes oir. 1 was ready for 
alarming news to come any moment.” 

Dignified Way Out. The break in 
the crisis, says Khrushchev, came with 
a secret visit by Robert Kennedy to So¬ 
viet Ambassador to Washington Anatoly 
Dobrynip^ Khrushchev says that Ken¬ 
nedy told Dobrynin: “We are under pres¬ 
sure trotxk our military to use force 
against Cuba. If the situation continues 


much longer, the President is not sure 
that the military will not overthrow 
him and seize power.” That quote is 
clearly suspect, suggesting that Khru¬ 
shchev himself magnanimously found 
what he describes as “a dignihed way 
out” of the crisis: most Western ac¬ 
counts give that credit to the Kennedys. 
In any case, Khrushchev continues: “We 
sent the Americans a note saying we 
agreed to remove our missiles and bomb¬ 
ers on condition that the President give 
his assurance that there would be no in¬ 
vasion of Cuba,” Khrushchev describes 
the affair as “a triumph of Soviet for¬ 
eign policy and a personal triumph,” in 
the sense that it assured a Communist fu¬ 
ture for Cuba. But he does concede 
that “we were obliged to make some 
big concessions.” Public opinion in many 
places, he says, decided that “Khru¬ 
shchev had turned coward and backed 
down,” and even Cuba felt that the out¬ 
come was a “moral defeat.” 

Other gleanings from Khrushchev’s 
memory: 

ON VIET NAM* Before the Geneva con¬ 
ference of 1954, when Viet Nam was di¬ 
vided into North and South, Ho Chi 
Minh visited Moscow. The Communists 
had not yet scored their stunning vic¬ 
tory at Dienbienphu and their situation 
was “very grave,” says Khrushchev. 
When the Russians heard that France 
proposed the 17th Parallel as the di¬ 
viding line at the conference, “we gasped 
»with surprise and pleasure, llie 17th Par¬ 
allel was the absolute maximum wc 
would have claimed ourselves.” 


ON EISENHOWER AND DULIES: “It Was 

[Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles] who determined foreign 
policy, not President Eisenhower. 
I watched Dulles making notes with 
a pencil, folding them up and slid¬ 
ing them under Eisenhower’s hand. 
Eisenhower would then pick up 
these sheets of paper and read 
them before making a decision.” 

ON CHINA: “In my time wc took 
great care never to offend China 
until the Chinese actually started 
to crucify us. And when they did 
start to crucify us, well, I’m no 
Jesus Christ, and I didn't have to 
turn the other cheek.” On his final 
vi.sit to Peking, in 1959, Khru¬ 
shchev tried vainly to get Mao Tse- 
tung's permission to build a radio 
in China »hat would reach Soviet 
submarines. Mao's reply: “No! Wc 
don’t want you here. We’ve had for¬ 
eigners on our territory for years 
now, and we’re not ever going to 
let anyone use our land for their 
own purposes again.” 

ON KENNEDY; “I jokcd with IPrcs- 
ident John F. Kennedy) that we 
had cast the deciding ballot in his 
election to the presidency over that 
son-of-a-bitch Richard Nixon. I ex¬ 
plained that by waiting to release 
the U-2 Pilot [Francis] Gary Pow¬ 
ers until after the American election, 
we kept Nixon from being able to claim 
that he could deal with the Russians; 
our ploy made a difference of at least 
half a million votes.” 

Bolted Borders. In this final install¬ 
ment, Khrushchev does not discuss the 
events leading to his own downfall m 
1964. But he does offer some thoughts 
about life inside his vast country. “If 
you try to control your artists too tight¬ 
ly, there will be no clashing of opin¬ 
ions, consequently no criticism, and con¬ 
sequently no truth,” he says. In a sim¬ 
ilar vein, he says of the country's sti¬ 
fling travel restrictions: “Why should 
we build u good life and then keep our 
borders bolted with seven locks?” 

Recalling his widely quoted threat 
that Communism will “bury” America, 
Khrushchev says that he did not ac¬ 
tually mean that the Soviet Union 
will triumph over the U.S., but that 
“the working class of the United States 
would bury its enemy, the bourgeois 
class.” He offers surprisingly little hope 
for truly peaceful relations between 
the U S. and the Soviet Union: “Peace¬ 
ful coexistence among different ideol¬ 
ogies is not [possible].” History may 
contradict Khrushchev on that and 
many of his other judgments. But it 
is not likely to overlook the earthy, peas¬ 
ant-born Ukrainian who rose to be¬ 
come a world statesman, nor to forget 
his singular achievement: bestowing a 
measure of normalcy on the Soviet 
Union after the bloody aberrations of 
Stalin’s 30-year reign. 


PEOPLE 


The fine art of being a Royal these 
days consists largely of knowing how 
to say the right thing at the right time. 
Speaking at the annual dinner of the PiN 
grims, an Anglo-American society, in 
London, Britain’s Prince Charles tried 
to keep a straight face while defending 
the reputation of “my great-great-great- 
great-great-grandfather George HI/’ His 
ancestor, he said, “consoled himself over 
the loss of the American colonies with 
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clean sex.” As samples of this phe- 
nomenon, Dorothy cited her famous sa¬ 
rong, “which suggested nudity,” and her 
love scenes “in the jungle with Ray Mil- 
land—all clean, bright and happy.” Big- 
eyed Bette Davis, 62, on the other hand, 
likes the sexual integrity of many films 
today. “We would have given our hats 
to be honest,” she said. “We were hand¬ 
icapped in the sexual area; it made us ap¬ 
pear dirty.” She would not have been 
up to nude scenes, though. “1 have ad¬ 
miration for the young woman who 
strips before 80 or 90 men on a set, 
but T could never have done it.” 

Profile, smile, voice, build—the man 
fairly vibrates with star quality, yet here 
he was rehearsing merely as Narrator 
for a performance of Dickens’ A Christ¬ 
mas Carol being staged by the Robert 
F. Kennedy Theater for Children. Nat¬ 
urally he wouk4 have preferred a juic¬ 
ier role—Scrooge, for instance. “I’d be 
the best Scrooge in town,” said New 
York City’s Mayor John V. Lindsay, cur¬ 
rently engaged in cutting back city sal¬ 
aries and jobs in an economy cam¬ 
paign. “If I’m described by people that 
way, 1 might as well play the part.” 


Circumnavigator Sir Francis Chich* 
aster, 69, plans to set out from Plym¬ 
outh, England, this week for an assault 
on the singlehanded seaman’s equivalent 
of the four-minute mile. In the im¬ 
probable event that everything goes as 
he hopes it will, Chichester and his 57* 
ft. Gypsy Moth V will make Bissau, Por¬ 
tuguese Guinea, in 18 days, then cover 
the 4,000 miles of Atlantic to San Juan 
del Norte, Nicaragua, in 20 days—an as¬ 
tonishing average of 200 singlehanded 
miles sailed every day. The 1968 trans¬ 
atlantic race was won at a daily av¬ 
erage 109.8 miles. “To increase the speed 
to 200 miles a day for 20 days is a 
very big jump indeed, for which one 
would need every possible advantage,” 
says Chichester. Among other advan¬ 
tages, Gypsy Moth is carrying six bot¬ 
tles ol brandy and two of champagne. 

Oscar Epfs was the euphonious name 
of the painter whose one-man show 
just closed at the Librairie Marthe Voshy 
in Paris. Only eight of the 40 pictures 
were sold, but that was pure velvet to 
Artist Epfs, He is actually Lawrence Dur- 
rell, aiilhoj of the Alexandria Quartet, 
and il seems that he has been painting 
since 1930 (“but never every day, only 
by attacks”) in a style that ranges from 
Impressionist through surrealist to ab¬ 
stract. What made him decide tc have 


UNIVERSITY PARTY 
A walfz with Elizabeth. 

the conclusion that more advantages 
were to be reaped from their trade as 
friends rather than as colonies.” At the 
University of London, Charles’ grandma, 
70-ycar-oId Queen Mother Elizabeth, 
shook a leg with the students at their an¬ 
nual ball. While dancing with shaggy- 
pated Dick Tilchcn, 24, in what he 
later described as “a sort of updated ver¬ 
sion of the waltz,” she exclaimed: “Oh, 
what lovely hair!” 

The rumor going the rounds in .Sai¬ 
gon was that an Air Force C'-I41 jet 
transport was U.S. bound, toting a 
l,()()()-lb. stone elephant as Christmas 
greetings to Hollywood’s Jill St. John 
from Washington's Henry Kissinger No 
elephant, white or otherwise, for .lill or 
anyone, said Kissinger. His strategy with 
women, he added, is “Give them nothing 
—it drives them crazy.” Obviously. 
“Henry has more depth and sensitivity 
and integrity than anyone I've ever met 
—almost,” breathed Miss Si. John. “But 
when you live 3,000 miles apart, you 
don’t .see each other regularly.” 

Each of the Hollywood oldtimers was 
a veteran of the bad old days when on¬ 
screen kissing was a pretty close¬ 
mouthed business and cinematic adul¬ 
tery seemed something like bundling. 
Yet they expressed somewhat disparate 
views of the unbuttoned mores of mod¬ 
ern movies. “Call me a prude or a 
square,” said Dorothy Lamour, 56, “but 
I’m not happy with a lot of dirty mov¬ 
ies. What wd did was sex, but it was 


He knew all of them by their voices, Ihc show'> “You can give just so many 

but it was the first time that “Juliet Yan- away. Friends reall)' don't want any 

kec 1” had seen the nine U.S. amateur more.” How about that nont de pin- 
radio operators who traveled to Wash- cci<u? “I saw Fpls in a Danish rnag- 

ington to visit him at Blair House (see azinc, and 1 noticed that it couldn't be 

Tin: World). While JY-1, who off the air pronounced without making a grimace, 

is knowm as Jordan’s King Hussein, And since people grimace before my 

sipped orange juice and talked to Ham- painting. . 

ettc Mary Oidcr, another ham reported 

a radio conversation that the King had Expatriate Zillionairc Paul Getty, 78 
with Mary on Thanksgiving morning. Ir- this week, gave his annual Christmas 

ritated by the babble of voices on the air party for children at his mansion in Sur- 

waves, Hussein had suddenly called out: re>, England. The moppets, including 

“Will everyone please be quiet? I want to 21 boys and girls from a Reading or- 

talk to Mary.” Obeying the royal com- phanage, played games organized by a 

mand, operators ail over the world lapsed professional entertainer, and so delighted 

into silence and listened in. Recalled the their host that they more than made 

ham: “M was like a party line with 100,- up for the Fact that none of his 14 grand- 
000 people on the line.” children were present. 


GETTY PARTY 




TWA presents 

the 747 fliglitseeing tour to New York. 


Any airline that can afford the /47 
has one. 

But what makes T\AA's 747 so 
different from the others, is her interior 
That’s because we asked thousands of 
our passengers what th^ wanted in a 
plane, before we spent 25 million dollars 
building one. 

Ana what you wanted was comfort 
So we put fewer seats in our 747 than 
any other major airline. Which means 
more headroom, more legroom, wider 
aisles than ever before. 


We put in seven kitchens so you ('an 
eat when you want to 

We added more tiostesses too 
To look after you and for you to look at. 
And if ttiat isn’t enough, we offer you a 
choice of two different movies to watch 
And we put in a computerized 
navigational system similar to the one 
that guided the Apollo spacecraft to 
toe moon. But not because we were 
asked to. 

Then we built Flight Wing One at 
Kennedy Airport It’s the only terminal 


in the world specially designed to 
handle the 747's We even have our 
own private facilities to speed you 
tfiroLigh Customs and Immigration. 

So the next timie you fly to New York, 
fly TWAs 747. There’s so much more 
to sec and do. that once you leave your 
seat, you may even end up walking to 
New York 
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MEDICINE 


Finding a Cancer Clue 

Of the numerous types of cancer, 
few are more dreaded than acute leu- 
ke:i.ia. The disease, which often afflicts 
the young, is characterized by an un¬ 
controlled proliferation of certain white 
blood cells, which gradually crowd out 
the vital red blood cells. The cause of 
this lethal rampage is not yet clear, but 
what may be a crucial clue has just 
been reported in Nature by Dr. Robert 
C. Gallo of the National Cancer In¬ 
stitute. His findings could point the way 
to a leukemia cure. 

Carefully examining the white blood 
cells of 48 healthy people and three leu¬ 
kemia patients, Gallo and two colleagues 
—Stringner S. Yang and Robert C. 
Ting of the Bionelics Research Labo¬ 
ratories—discovered a small but possibly 
critical difference. The white cells of 
the leukemia victims showed the pres¬ 
ence of an enzyme known as RNA-de- 
pendent DNA polymerase; the cells of 
the hormal people did not. The pres¬ 
ence of the enzyme suggested that it 
may play a key role in the development 
of the disease. 

Deadly Message. Gallo's hypothesis 
tends t<^ support the iconoclastic ideas 
of Howard Tcmin, a University of Wis¬ 
consin molecular biologist who long es¬ 
poused what his colleagues ■ considered 
a major heresy. According to accepted 
theory, the hereditary information in 
the chromosomes of all cells passes in 
the same direction. Double-stranded 
DNA molecules make single-stranded 
messenger RNA molecules, which then 
direct the production of proteins, the 
basic building blocks of every cell. Te- 
min contended that the process is some¬ 
times reversed: RNA, he insisted, could 
make DNA. Otherwise, he asked, how 
could cancer-causing viruses—which 
consi.st of bundles of RNA sheathed in 
protein—inject their deadly message into 
normal cells? 

Last summer Temin and other mo¬ 
lecular biologists produced strong ex¬ 
perimental evidence that RNA viruses 
may indeed be capable of producing 
their own DNA (Time, July 20). Co¬ 
lumbia University's Sol Spiegclman 
confirmed it. He demonstrated how an 
enzyme, or natural chemical catalyst, 
can cause tumors in laboratory animals 
by a DNA-RNA reversal. As Tcmin had 
postulated, the enzyme turned out to 
be RNA-dependent DNA polymerase. But 
a question remained: Was the same en¬ 
zyme also present in human cancer? 

By detecting the enzyme in human 
leukemia cells—something that has also 
been done by Spiegelman’s team—^the 
scientists may have discovered an.im¬ 
portant diagnostic tool. Testing for the 
presence of the enzyme may now help 
doctors !o identify leukemia in its ear¬ 
liest, stages. And early identification is al¬ 
most always the first step toward a 
cure. Tf the enzyme is proved to be at 


the heart of the process resulting in leu¬ 
kemia, it should be possible to find chem¬ 
icals that suppress it. 

Gallo and other investigators are al¬ 
ready searching. One likely candidate 
is an antibiotic called N-dimethylrifam- 
picin. This chemical has already proved 
effective in the laboratory in inhibiting 
the activity of the suspect enzyme. In 
the future, such chemicals may be able 
to work their magic in man. 

Discriminating Disease 

Sickle-cell anemia is a truly discrim¬ 
inating disea.se: 99% of its U.S. vic¬ 
tims are black. The result of a genetic 
mutation that occurred in Africa cen¬ 
turies ago, it reduces susceptibility to ma- 
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SICKLE CELL NORMAL CELL 



RED BLOOD CELLS 
Unfortunate inheritance. 


laria in the 8% to 10% of U.S. Ne¬ 
groes who carry it. But in those (about 
1%) actually harmed by it, periodic cri¬ 
ses distort the normally spherical red 
blood cells into crescent-like (“sickle”) 
structures, which then block the nar¬ 
row capillaries. This deprives nearby tis¬ 
sues of needed oxygen and causes se¬ 
vere pain. The.disease kills at least half 
its victims before the age of 20; only a 
handful live beyond 40, and most are 
crippled long before death. 

Medicine still has no cure for this in¬ 
herited illness. But a team of Michigan 
medical researchers has just announced 
a discovery that offers new relief for sick¬ 
le-cell sufferers. By treating the patient 
with a solution of urea and invert sug¬ 
ar, say the researchers, the sickling ten¬ 
dency can be reversed and the mis¬ 
shapen cells returned to normal. 

Cautious Encouragement. The Mich¬ 
igan team, led by Dr. Robert Nalbandian" 
of Blodgett Memorial Hospital in Grand 
Rapids, owes its discovery to the-work 


of another researcher, Makio Murayama 
of the National Institutes of Health. Mu- 
rayama discovered that the sickle-cdl 
shape is caused by an abnormal bond¬ 
ing between hemoglobin molecules in 
the red cells. Using this knowledge, Nal- 
bandian's team decided to try urea, a 
waste substance produced by the nor¬ 
mal human liver and excreted in the 
urine. As they knew, urea can dissolve 
certain types of molecular bonds. Their 
experiment worked: urea broke the bond 
between the hemoglobin molecules, halt¬ 
ed the sickling effect, and relieved the 
victims’ pain. 

Nalbandian's team is cautiously opti¬ 
mistic about its discovery. Earlier at¬ 
tempts to treat sickle-cell anemia with al¬ 
kalis and antihi.stamines either failed or 
produced undesirable side effects. But 
Nalbandian's treatment, tested on 25 pa¬ 
tients at four major hospitals, has thus 
far proved safe and effective. 

Debate Over Diabetes 

Vhc Food and Drug Administration 
jumped into a medical dispute this fall 
when it warned doctors to restrict their 
use of tolbutamide, an orally admin¬ 
istered antidiabetes drug. Now the dis¬ 
pute has grown into an angry battle. 
Meeting recently in Boston, 34 of the na¬ 
tion’s leading diabctologists joined forc¬ 
es to denounce the VDA warning and 
question the study upon which it was 
based. 

The disagreement began last June 
when the FDA received a sobering re¬ 
port from the University Group Dia¬ 
betes Program, an organization of twelve 
medical schools that had been studying 
the oral drug. The study, which fol¬ 
lowed 823 diabetics for eight years, 
found that the death rate from car¬ 
diovascular diseases was twice as high 
among patients on tolbutamide as it 
was among tho.se on insulin treatments 
or placebos. As a result, the FDA rec¬ 
ommended that tolbutamide be used 
only in cases in which the established 
treatments—dieting and insulin injec¬ 
tions—had proved ineffective. 

Violent Reaction. The dissident diabe- 
tologists uccu.scd the FDA of “unprece¬ 
dented interference with the practice of 
medicine,” and charged it with damaging 
the welfare of a million diabetics. Ar for 
the U.G.D.P. report, they noted that all di¬ 
abetics arc susceptible to cardiovascular 
disease. The study included unusually 
sick diabetics, they argued, so it was un¬ 
fairly weighted against oral drugs. Be¬ 
cause the raw data are still unpublished, 
the pfvttesters added, the findings arc al¬ 
most impossible to refute. 

The complete U.G.D.P. study will, in 
fact, be published hiter this month in Di- 
abetes, a journal devoted to the disease. 
But in the absence of new evidence, 
the FDA's decision is likely to stand. Its 
impact has been enormous. The 34 pro¬ 
testers say that they will continue to 
use tolbutamide. But many^Ggher doc¬ 
tors, fearing possible malpractice suits, 
are refusing to write presenptions for 
oral antidiabetes drugs of any kind. 
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Death of a Master Machinist 

Regardless of fame, few people find 
their names enshrined in Webster^s Dic¬ 
tionary as an adjective for a method or 
contraption. Rube Goldberg, who died 
in New York last week of cancer at 
87, saw his name entered in Webster's: 
a rube goldberg contrivance, says the 
Third New International edition, ac¬ 
complishes “by extremely complex 
roundabout means what actually or 
seemingly could be done simply.” 

Cartoonist Goldberg achieved fame 
for a scries of wildly complicated in¬ 
ventions that today can be seen as 
a prediction of the world’s foundering 
in technology. Goldberg’s contraptions 
used owls and trumpets to nominate peo¬ 
ple for political office, pistols and crows 
to feed an infant and rock its cradle. 
There was even a Hitler-kicking ma¬ 
chine that gave the Fiihrer his come¬ 
uppance via a cat, a mouse and a strip- 
teaser. Goldberg constructed chains of 
causality that could be as illogical as 
life itself. A 1950 cartoon: “Truman 
(A) plays piano, knocking over bowl con¬ 
taining Amerasia secret papers (B) 
—fumes (C) overcome Republican Sen¬ 
ator (D), who falls back, causing spoon 
(E) to toss surplus potato (F)—Joe Di- 
Maggio (G) swings, causing revolving 
mechanism (H) to set off leftover 4th 
of July rocket (I) which hits dice box (J), 
causing it to throw a natural—District 
Attorney (K) runs to investigate gam¬ 
bling, causing rope (L) to pull shirt 
(M) off taxpayer’s back!” 

Goldberg began to draw at four, and 
had his only formal art lessons from a 
San Francisco sign painter when he 
was twelve. He studied engineering, and 
in 1904 undertook his first professional 
task: helping to design San Francisco 
city sewers. He found that he preferred 
a job sweeping floors at the Chronicle. 
“1 kept submitting cartoons to them,” 

^l^^id, “but when 1 was cleaning 


out the wastebaskets in the art depart¬ 
ment, I’d find my cartoons down there 
at the bottom. Finally they accepted 
one of my drawings. I’ve been doo¬ 
dling away ever since.” 

The doodles took the forms of Booh 
McNutt, Mike and Ike and Foolish 
Questions. By 1922, Goldberg was earn¬ 
ing well over .$100,000 a year and had 
been syndicated by McNaught and King 
Features, in 1948 he won a Pulitzer 
Prize for a cartoon called Peace To¬ 
day, warning of the perils of atomic 
weapons. But politics did not suit him, 
and though there were flashes of wit, 
he gave it up. 

Good Is Modern. At 80, CJoldberg 
took up sculpture. He approached his 
new career in a satiric frame of mind. 
Disgusted with the avant-garde, Gold¬ 
berg, who was haunted by modernity, 
wrote recently in Esquire: “Today you 
buy a bucket of paint and you’re an art¬ 
ist, caress a microphone and yoirrc a 
singer, gyrate your crotch and you’re a 
dancer, take off your clothes and you’re 
an actor, dump a ton of cement on the 
floor and you're a sculptor. Doing your 
own thing is all right for a genius. But, 
dear reader, you are not a genius. Nei¬ 
ther am I. We need rules to build on. 
If you do something good today, it is 
bound to be modern.” 

Shortly before he died, Goldberg 


CRITIC CLAIBORNE 





drew a prophecy of the year 2070. 
The things it foresaw: Politicians kiss¬ 
ing babies and making promises, women 
demanding equal rights, and fathers mis¬ 
understood by their sons. 

Out of the Restaurants 

“My one great goal in life is to be 
rich enough never to go to a restau¬ 
rant.” That w'ould seem utter nonsense 
ccAning from anyone but Craig Clai¬ 
borne, now in his 13th year as food 
news editor ot the New' York Times. 
So, with the royalties from five suc¬ 
cessful cookbooks coming in regularly, 
Claiborne last week notified New York 
Times Managing Editor A.M. Rosenthal 
that he was resigning (“without any an¬ 
imosity”). He will .stay on until a re- 
'placement can be found. 

That will not be easy. In his col¬ 
umns and his book, Guide to Dining 
Out in New York, Claiborne combines 
formal gastronomic training, superb 
taste and a delightfully caustic, even 
bitchy style. His dismay with Le Pa¬ 
vilion after the death of Henri Soule 
reached its apex when he spotted a red 
pencil in the maltre d’s breast pocket. 
He lamented: “In the days of its ,7loiy 
Le Pavilion was the ultimate French res¬ 
taurant . . . The waiters now seem to 
collide with less grace than they did in 
former days.” 

The decision to leave was triggered 
bv a birthday. “I bad my 50th birthday 
three nonths ago—but not without trau¬ 
ma,” he confessed, ‘i realized I have 
many projects I want to get to, writing 
books and some semi-autobiographical 
es.says. 1 want to work in my own frame¬ 
work, make my garden grow.” 

Another contributing factor was Clai¬ 
borne’s outspoken “discontent with New 
York. Every time I pass a sledgehammer, 
1 think how much I want^ to leave 
here.” He plans to retire to his home 
in East Hampton, but not only to write 
and garden. His hobby is cooking. 










^^Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of 
night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed rounds/' 


When Flying Legs (hikyaku) carried the mail in 
17th-century Japan, it got through. But by the time 
he’d walked the 350 miles from Tokyo to Osaka, the 
news was a little stale. 

NEC has replaced Flying Legs with a complex 
web of telephone, carrier transmission, microwave, 
TV-radio broadcast and satellite communications to 
get the message through in the space of a heartbeat. 

Our ultimate corporate goal is to create a global 
communications network capable of instantly trans¬ 
mitting the human voice, visual patterns and tele- 
metric*data to anyone, anywhere, anytime. Like 
Flying l,egs, it will take a little while. But we'll get 
there. 



Tokyo.japan 


Overseas Offices: Taipei, Manila, Bangkok, Djakarta, Kuala Lumpur, New 
Delhi, Karachi, Teheran, Beirut. Melbourne, DOsseldorf, Mexico City, 
Rio de Janeiro, Bogota, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles. Washington. 

Main Products: electronic computers, data communication systems.tele, 
phone systems, carrier transmission eouipment, radio communication 
systems, radio & television broadcasting equipment, satellite commu¬ 
nications equipment, electrical household appliances, other applied 
electronic equipment, and electronic components. 



YAKKING IT UP AT WEIGH-IN 


POUNDING AWAY IN THE RING 



COOL CATS IN THE CROWD 
Almost a prediction on himself. 

^ Two Dfli^W,^nVto (5 q 

Mu|;reBint«d Ati was flabberga^t^sA 
Q^(p|9onavena, the hulkiiig, befctl? 
bR^^ea Argentine with only a halting 
command of English, was beating the 
Louisville Lip to the surlv quip. Call¬ 
ing Ali a “black kangaroo” and a “mu- 
rredn” (faggot), Bonavena boasted that 
be would knock out the deposed cham¬ 
pion in Round 11. “Imagine that!" ex¬ 
claimed Ali. “Him predictin' on me! ' 
At their prc-lighl physical, Oscar 
tweaked Ali’s check. Ah started to lunge 
at Oscar. “Why you so nerbous?” said 
the Argentine. “You afraid Oscar and 
his bceg muscles?” Ali: “Yoirrc not 
good enough to touch me.” Oscar: “Not 
good? Me white, you black. You smell. 
Why you no use perfume?” Ali: “Nev¬ 
er predict on me. Never do that, you 
hear?” Oscar: “Why you no go in Army? 
You chicken? Cheep, cheep, cheep.” Aii 
again reached for Oscar. “Don't touch 
me,” warned Bonavena. “or I kill now.” 

By the time last week’s bout began, 
it was clear that Ali had never met a 
man quite like Bonavena—cither outside 
the ring or in it. An unorthodox, wildly 
swinging club fighter, Bonavena is a 
granite block of a man who had never 
been knocked out while winning 46 of 
54 fights. He is so crude he can make 
the classiest opponents look bad. Heavy¬ 
weight Champion .Toe Frazier found out 


the hard way: in the process of win¬ 
ning two decisions from Oscar, the 
champ was flattened twice and had to 
suffer through 25 punishing rounds. Now 
it was Ali's turn. He was still fresh 
Irom a swift third-round T.K.O. and he 
needed a real tune-up before his own 
bout with Frazier, 

On fight night last week, a capacity 
crowd of 19,417 jammed Madison 
Square (jarden and paid $615,401—the 
largest gate ever recorded for a non¬ 
title bout. Ali, who forsook his lim¬ 
ousine for the subway so he could ac¬ 
company the “little people” to the fight, 
turned out in red trunks and white 
shoes with dangling red tassels (“Bulls 
don't like red,” he explained). Like a 
matador, he toyed with Bonavena 
through the early rounds, circling his 
lumbering opponent and stabbing him 
with jolting lefts. Oscar, a 6-to-l un 
derdog, kept wading in, pounding away 
at the body until, by the eighth round. 
Ali was noticeably slowed. In the ninth 
—the round Ali predicted he would 
knock out Oscar—Muhammad came 
alive briefly, rocked Bonavena with a 
stiff right and then was tagged himself 
by a thunderous left hook. “For a mO' 
meni,” Ali said later, “I thought I was 
predictin' on myself.” 

Crunching Hook. Aware that he was 
way ahead on points, Ali coasted through 
the late rounds until a few of the fans 
began booing and filing out ol the Gar¬ 
den. They should have stayed. In the 
final round, Ali caught Oscjr with a 
crunching left hook to tb.o jaw that 
sent the Argentine to the canvas. Bo¬ 
navena struggled up at the count of 
eight, and Ali decked him again. At 
that point, Bonavena's corner tossed in 
the towel. No one saw it, and 0.scar wob¬ 
bled to his feet to be dropped again by 
an Ali flurry. The three knockdowns con¬ 
stituted an automatic T.K.O. for Ali. Af¬ 
terward, Ali allowed that Oscar was 
“the toughest fighter I ever met.” Oscar 
reciprocated. “You no chicken,” he told 
Ali. “Frazier no win you.” 

Frazier, nalurally, disagreed. “Clay 
made some mistakes that he’d better 
not make against me or it'll bo hello,* 
look out, goodbye.” Ali summed it up an¬ 
other way: “They wanted to sec if I 


could go the distance, and 1 went the dis¬ 
tance. They wanted to see if 1 could 
take a punch, and 1 took more punches 
than 1 have in all my other fights. 
They wanted to see if I could punch, 
and I proved it by stopping a man 
who'd never been stopped.” 

The Wild-Goose Mon 

The fiiify rail of a curfew hcialds the 
fust lifilit of dawn. A faraway widffcon 
whistles to Its companion.^. And of in the 
dark shallows, a flock ttf shelduck guffaw 
at one another like wec-hoiir earousers 
wendim; their way home. MacKenzic 
Ihotpe IS in his natural hahitat. He is 
^uidin^ three “ffuns" across the desolate 
mkrshlands of Lincolnshire on hnf»land\s 
c'cisf coast. ltowlcff}»ed and bearded, he 
creeps throiu^h the hii*h f>ra\s like .mme 
hungry predator, his burly hulk seeming¬ 
ly impervious to the chill wind knifing off 
the North Sea. Climbing a creek hank, 
one of the hunters .stumbles. “Watch yer 
don't jam yer moozle in the mood," 
warns 1 horpe. In the lifting darkness, the 
hunter\ flush a pair of teal. I'horpe takes 
no notice. His quarry is not duck hut the 
prized pink-footed goose. Positioning the 
hunters along a fly way. Thorpe raises his 
nose and sniffs the wind. His squinty blue 
eyes search the horizon. Then, lifting his 
face to the gray sky, he emits a series of 
harsh, high-pitched cries. “Ung-unkl 
Ung-unkl Lhig-unkr 

Mackenzie fhorpe has been stalking 
through the Lincolnshire marshe.s for 
most of his 62 years. Hunter, guide, 
marsh warden, bird iidvisory officer, con¬ 
servationist, naturalist and lecturer, he 
is a legendary figure in British wildlife 
circles. He is called Kenzie the Wild- 
Goosl Man. He is also the Owl Man, 
the Weasel Man, the Finch Man—a callA 
er of the wild who can lure a hare 
from its hole or h baby seal onto the 
beach. Thorpe can mimic 88 different 
bird calls, ranging from the swallow’s 
high titter to the low cluck of the red- 
legged partridge and the sexy whistle 
of the gray plover. 

His sternest test comes each winter 
when the great pinkfeet migrate from 
Iceland to roost in the wheat and po¬ 
tato fields of Lincolnshire. Considered 



Iftritaln^s ranking expert on wild geese, 
Thorpe has banded the pmkfoot for con- 
semtion, painted it on canvas, filmed 
it, shot 3,800 himself and instructed 
countless other guns—^from the Queen 
Mother’s private secretary to Actor 
Richard Todd—on the wily ways of 
“the loveliest bird that flies.” The call 
of the pinkfoot, says Thorpe, is the 
most d^cult to imitate. By recording 
the geese*s ringing ung-unk on tape, he 
learned to distinguish between the gan¬ 
der’s imperious high bark and the lower 
cry of the female. Out on the marshes 
he does both, relying on “sturdy vocal 
cords and plenty of cover.” 

Seven for Eight. The Wild-C5oosc 
Man knows all about cover. Until a few 
years ago he held another unofficial title: 
prince of the poachers. Son of a gypsy 
father who migrated south from York¬ 
shire, Thorpe was raised in Sutton 
Bridge, a marsh village of flight netters 
and punt gunners who thrived on wild¬ 
fowling. His grandmother, a formidable 
woman named Leviathan, was famed for 
her skill at pouncing on nesting pheas¬ 
ants and sweeping up both birds and eggs 
in her petticoats. After graduating from 
slingshot to birdshot, Thorpe began 
poaching in earnest at the age ol 13. *‘1 
had a stolen gun and stolen cartridges,” 
he recalls, “and the first time I fired it, T 
got seven hares for eight shots.” 

Turning professional at 20, he elud¬ 
ed capture for over a decade by study¬ 
ing the gamekeepers—their habits, their 
movements, their hours spent in the pifbs 
—as closely as he did the geese. From 
this inlclligence he formed a kind of 
primer lor poachers- “Know your 
ground, your ditches, your roadways 
on which a car can approach in the eve¬ 
nings without its headlights on. Never 
go to the same place twice running. 
The keeper will find your footprints, 
and the next night he’ll be waiting for 
you.” For all his precautions, Thorpe 
found the law waiting on more than 


one occasion. Once he escaped by hast¬ 
ily loading 25 geese onto an abandoned 
railway flatcar and pumping it down 
the tracks to safety. Other times he re¬ 
sorted to force, and as the middleweight 
boxing champion of Lincolnshire in his 
youth, he was a mean man to reckon 
with. Once when a warden caught him 
by surprise, Thorpe scored an easy K.O. 
with three straight lefts to the jaw—and 
landed in jail for three straight months 
for assault. 

Still, in all his 40 years of poaching 
Thorpe was fined a total of only $360 
and had “four good guns” confiscated 
—a small penalty, he figures, compared 
with the yearly bag records he keeps in 
a blue notebook. In 1942, his best year, 
he look 48 pheasant, 72 partridge, 68 
hare, 1 woodcock, 106 geese, 146 mal¬ 
lard, 231 widgeon, 193 shclduck, 2 shov- 
eler, 1 tufted duck, 61 plover, 18 pi¬ 
geon, 79 redshank, 50 knot, 40 curlew, 
1 reeve, 1 gadwall, I pintail, 1 black- 
taiied godwit, 2 whimbrel and 6 rabbit. 
In the early 1960s, the invasion of the 
marshes by wildfowling clubs convinced 
Thorpe that the bountiful days were for¬ 
ever gone. Complaining that “the marsh 
is a regular shooting gallery,” he went 
straight in 1963 and has since become, 
among other things, the man responsible 
for tracking down poachers in Lincoln¬ 
shire—a job he performs with uncom¬ 
mon speed and skill. 

“Lve been a wicked oV man,” con- 
1 esses Thorpe. “But one thing Fve never 
done is rob anyone of money.” Money, 
he says, was never his aim. “It was the 
sheer thrill of moving in and out of 
the trees and bushes, the excitement of 
never knowin’ what might happen next 
to you. You get a lovely eastern sky at 
dawn and the geese cornin’ in toward you 
—it’s a picture some people never sec 
in their entire lives. If 1 had my time 
Qy/cr again, I wouldn’t do any differ¬ 
ent.” Then after a pause, he adds: “Ex¬ 
cept I'd be a lot more cunning.” 


lONI'ON MIRROR rtATI)RF'> 



^ THORPE UNG4JNKING / 

From tho high tiftor to the low cluck and the sex/ whittle: 


MILESTONES 


Married. Nancy Sinatra, 30, kittenish 
pop singer {These Boots Are Made for 
Walking); and Hugh Lambert, 40, TV 
choreographer; both for the second time; 
in a Roman Catholic ceremony in Ca¬ 
thedral City, Calif. The wedding was 
held on Papa Frank’s birthday, explained 
Nancy, “since Daddy likes to give things 
away on his birthday.” 

Died. Major General Artem 1. Mi- 
koyan, 65, co-designer of the Russian 
MIG fighter planes and brother of long¬ 
time Politburo Member Anastas I. Mi- 
koyan; in Moscow. MlGs take their 
name from the surnames of Mikoyan 
and Mikhail 1. Gurevich, who in 1940 
built the which became the back¬ 

bone of the Soviet high-altitude fighter 
force. Their MIG-15 became the Com¬ 
munist mainstay in the Korean War, 
while the supersonic MlG-21 is presently 
the first-line fighter for most Communist 
and many Arab air forces. Over the 
years, Western airmen have given the 
MICis generally high marks, ihough the 
planes have almost invariably come off 
io.sers in actual combat. 

Died. General Thomas S. Power, 65, 
retired Air Force commander who as 
boss of the Strategic Air Command 
from 1957 to 1964 provided the nu¬ 
clear deterrent for three Presidents; of 
a heart attack; in Palm Springs, Calif. 
Power was not a temporizer: he be¬ 
lieved that war, once started, could only 
be halted by crushing force. He led the 
March 1945 fire-bomb raid on Tokyo 
that killed 84,000 Japanese, was a plan¬ 
ner of the A-bomb attacks on Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki and fashioned the 
peacetime SAC into the most devastating 
instrument of destruction ever known. 

Died. Henry Varnum Poor, 82, mu- 
ralist, ceramist, painter, architect and 
art teacher; of a heart attack; in New 
City, N.Y. Known first for his pottery. 
Poor in the mid-1930s took his brush 
to Washington, D.C., where he executed 
twelve panels for the Department of Jus¬ 
tice building and a heroic mural en¬ 
titled Conservation of American Wildlife 
for the Department of the Interior build¬ 
ing. Before long he had developed such 
a following that in 1939, when Penn¬ 
sylvania State College commissioned 
him to paint a 275-sq.-ft. fresco of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln signing the Morrill Act, 
the contract stipulated that the public 
be allowed to watch him work. 

Died. Rube Goldberg, 87, the most 
imaginative inventor since Leonardo {see 
The Press). 

Died. Harrison Cady, 93. painter and 
illustrator, best known for Peter Rab¬ 
bit, Lightfoot the Deer, Reddy Fox, 
Jimmy .Skunk an(i the rest of . the iw- 
nagelie in ThoFnton'Burgess's chiltirl^s 
books; in Ntanhattmt. . 


MODERN LIVING 


The Rise of the Bubble 

Like blisters rising on a sunburned 
skin, bubble buildings are popping up 
'M over the landscape. An architectural 
curiosity only a decade ago, the air-sup- 
ported, plastic bubbles are rapidly be¬ 
coming a familiar sight, appearing— 
and sometimes disappearing—overnight 
amidst city skyscrapers, in suburban 
shopping centers and on country fields. 

The LJ.S. Pavilion at Osaka’s Rxpo 
'70 was a bubble building. Harvard has 
an air-supported field house—a huge 
structure that covers 45,000 sq. ft. and al¬ 
lows athletes to work out while bliz¬ 
zards rage outside. Columbia has a sim¬ 
ilar structure. In Manhattan la.st month, 
an air-supported building housed the 
fa.st-paced musical Orlando Fiirioso in 
Bryant Park. Another protects the dis¬ 
assembled blocks of an Egyptian tem¬ 
ple outside New York's Metropolitan 
Museum. In Mamaroneck, N.Y., a bub¬ 
ble covers the high .school swimming 
pool; in Indianapolis, another protects 
a hockey rink. In Los Angeles, bubbles 
arc used for classrooms. 

Inside a Toad. For some, the urge to 
try to pop the bubbles is all but ir¬ 
resistible. Twice since 1968, would-bc 
deflators have pierced Harvard's bubble 
—but an alarm system brought main¬ 
tenance crews on the double. Actually, 
a certain amount of leakage is desir¬ 
able. “Air-supported buildings must 
leak,” explains English Architecture 
Critic Reyner Banham. “They are liv- 


AIR SUPPORTED BANK (TOP) & THEATER 



ing things. They must breathe.” If they 
arc not allowed to breathe, strange things 
happen; the blowers that constantly 
pump air into the enclosed space cause 
pressure to build up, and the building be¬ 
gins to screech, pull and tug. To those 
within the bubble, says Banham, “It’s 
like being inside a toad.” 

The bubbles' light weight, low cost 
(roughly $1.50 per sq. ft., plus instal¬ 
lation) and portability make them com¬ 
mercially attractive, they were first used 
industrially, but within the past five 
years, they have come into increasing 
use as sports facilities. Air-Tech of Clif¬ 
ton, N.J., a major manufacturer, has 
sold 25 tennis-court bubbles in 1970, 
compared with only two in 1967. There 
is good reason for their popularity. Out¬ 
door tennis clubs, which once closed in 
the fall, can now inflate their bubbles 
and operate throughout the winter. 

But there arc drawbacks. In New 
York City, the Midtown Tennis Club 
has used a bubble over its rooftop courts 
for three years, but it is now so dirty 
that it no longer lets in much light. 
There are air-pressure problems with 
some bubbles—now and then a tennis 
player will complain of popping ears. 
Acoustics are often eccentric. A hard- 
hit yolley, for example, sometimes will 
sound like a battery of French 75s. Heat¬ 
ing—t>r cooling—the bubbles is difficult. 
The sun has a way of turning the struc¬ 
tures into hothou.ses, while the cold 
winds of winter can overwhelm heating 
systems. 

The most unusual problem was en¬ 
countered when a Los Angeles company 
called ('hrysalis tried to set up a city 
of inflatable buildings in the California 
desert last summer. A sudden desert 
wind aro.se, reaching a velocity of 70 
m.p.h. It whipped an SO-ft. by .TO-ft. bub¬ 
ble (with ten men aboard) 25 ft. into 
the air. For a terrifying moment, the 
Chrysalis employees thought they had in¬ 
vented the blimp. 

Tattoo Renaissance 

As an art, they have been traced 
back 4,000 years to the Egyptians- They 
appear in the culture of the Polynesians, 
the Maoris of New Zealand, the Mayas 
and the Incas. King Cieorgc V, Czar 
Nicholas 11 and King Frederik IX of 
Denmark wore them. For years they 
have adorned the arms and chests of sail¬ 
ors, roustabouts and construction work¬ 
ers. . Now, after a decade or two of 
decline, tattoos are enjoying a renais¬ 
sance. They have become the vogue of 
the counterculture. 

The popularity of the ancient art 
among today's youth seems eminently 
logical to San Francisco Tattooist Lyle 
Tuttle, who is profiting handsomely from 
the resurgence. “Tattoos are merely an¬ 
other physical form of expression,” he 
explains. “A way to say something in-' 
timatcly with your body.’' In the past 
year Tuttle has tattooed members of 



NEEDLE ARTIST TUTTLE 
Grooving on the cosmos. 


more than a dozen Northern California 
communes. “One group was really 
weird,” he says. It “grooved on the co.s- 
nios—each one was tattooed with .spec¬ 
ified planets, and together they made 
up a kind of an astronomical map.” Tut¬ 
tle’s most celebrated client was Blues 
.Singer Janis loplin, who sported a Flor¬ 
entine wristlet tattoo and had a small 
heart tattooed on her left breast. Since 
her death last October from an ac¬ 
cidental overdose of d'-ugs, Tuttle has in- 
scit:bcd replicas of the Joplin heart on 
more than 100 young female fans. 

Among Tuttle’s clientele—and the pa¬ 
trons of .such tattoo sts as l.os Angeles’ 
Jim Malonson and Chicago’s Cliff Raven 
—the most popular new designs are 
peace symbols, astrological signs, doves, 
black panthers. Hindu god.s and excerpts 
from the hip lexicon (“right on,” “trip” 
and “head” arc among the current favor¬ 
ites), Tuttle’s prices vary with complex¬ 
ity. A simple wristlet goes for $20, while 
a Hindu god or a black panther can cost 
in excess of $500. 

Tuttle holds a city health license, and 
his place is outfitted with sterilizers and 
examining tables; the overall effect is 
more that of a doctor’s office than a tat¬ 
too parlor. The curious are permitted to 
look on as Tuttle imprints hands, f'^rc- 
urms, manly chests or shoulders. But 
some 40% of his customers are women, 
and when a lady wants-a tattoo in an in¬ 
timate spot, Tuttle asks her to bring a 
friend as a witness—for his own protec¬ 
tion—and closes the door. 

Simultaneous Sessions. Servicemen 
still stop in for “Mother” or “Death Be¬ 
fore Dishonor” tattoos, but Tuttle’s place 
is considered neutral ground when it 
comes to sociological or political dis¬ 
putes. He still marvels at the congeniality 
of two recent customers who chatted 
and chuckled together through simul¬ 
taneous. tattoo sessions. One, a black 
man in a beret, was having a panther tat¬ 
tooed on his back. The other walked 
out with a red and blue Oonfederate 
flag unfurled on his white shoulder. 


THE LAW 


Vicarious Murder 

When the two robbers entered a li¬ 
quor store in Oakland, Calif., they did 
not see Linda West, wife of the 
owner, who was standing on a ladder 
checking the stock. As she watched, 
John brnith started waving a gun at 
her husband, and James Daniels ner¬ 
vously warned, “Don’t move or we’ll 
have an execution right here.” Mrs. 
West calmly drew the pistol she was car¬ 
rying and started shooting. Smith was 
killed, Daniels badly wounded. 

Was Mrs. West legally responsible 
for Smith’s death? Hardly. In the 
eyes of the law, the proper defendants 
in the killing were the victim’s buddies 
—not only the wounded Daniels, but 
also Alvin l aylor, who. according to po¬ 
lice, was sitting outside in the get¬ 
away car. 

In a fascinating example of legal log¬ 
ic, the California Supreme Court has 
just ruled, by a vote of 4 to 3, that Tay¬ 
lor can be tried for his friend's murder. 
Because Taylor was an accomplice, he 
was liable for any act of his co-con- 
spiralors that furthered their criminal 
purpose. It w'as possible to conclude, 
said the justices, that Smith's jumpy be¬ 
havior was likely to cause a death 
—namely, his own. And. since Taylor 
was legally responsible for Smith's ac¬ 
tions, he was “vicariously responsibly" 
for provoking Smith’s death. 

Necessary Addition. The kni»lticst 
point for the justices was an earlier Cal¬ 
ifornia Supreme Court decision that 
simply pointing a gun at someone is 
not “sufficiently provocative of lethal re¬ 
sistance” to support a charge of mur¬ 
der against surviving accomplices when 
the gun wieldcr is killed. Thus the is¬ 
sue in this case was whether the mur¬ 
der charge against Taylor could be jus¬ 
tified by something his buddies did to 
incite Mrs. West that was even more pro¬ 
vocative than waving a gun. According 
to the court majority, the verbal threat 
of “execution” and the agitated demea¬ 
nor of the gunmen provided the nec¬ 
essary additional provocation. To the 
dissenters, this distinction seemed “ab¬ 
surd.” They insisted that a verbal threat 
to use a drawn gun is redundant, 

' In theory, the majority’s rarefied rea¬ 
soning might possibly apply even to An¬ 
gela Davis among others. Accused of 
aiding and abetting the kidnap-murder 
of Judge Harold Haley near San Fran¬ 
cisco four months ago, she has already 
been charged with conspiracy and mur¬ 
der in the judge’s death, and the pros¬ 
ecution is likely to stick with that rel¬ 
atively straightforward charge alone. But 
under the logic leading to the Taylor de¬ 
cision, it is at least conceivable that An¬ 
gela Davis could also be charged with 
the murder of the three kidnapers, who 
drove thefr^etaway truck toward a road¬ 
block, pro^^king. their own deaths in a 
hail of pbli^ buUets. 


DON DORNAN 



RONALD HUGHES 
18,000 pages to go. 


The Missing Manson Lawyer 

After Charles Manson delivered his 
extraordinary sermon against society last 
month ('I'lML, Nov. 30), his trial seemed 
all but ended. He refused to repeal his 
testimony ft>r the jury and ordered si¬ 
lence tor the three girls, who arc his co- 
defendants in the Tutc-LaBianca mur¬ 
ders case. Since the defense had pre¬ 
sented no witnesses, the only unfinished 
business was the law'vcrs’ final argu¬ 
ments, various motions and the judge's 
charge to the jury. Then one of the de- 
tense attorneys vanished. 

Ronald Hughes, the blond, bushy- 
bearded 250-pounder who had never 
trieil a case before, drove into the moun¬ 
tains north of Los Angeles to soak and 
think in some hot springs. According 
to two friends, heavy rains mired their 
Volkswagen in mud; his friends hitch¬ 
hiked out, while Hughes decided to stay. 
As the rains continued, the wilderness 
area was evacuated. C ampers had seen 
Hughes walking in the rugged terrain, 
and the Volkswagen was later found 
with some trial transcripts in it, but no 
Hughes. 

New Lawyer. The odds arc over¬ 
whelming that he was trapped in the 
flooding, but rumors proliterated any¬ 
way. Some newsmen remembered 
Hughes saying of Munson, “I'm afraid 
of him.” One inevitable speculation was 
that Manson followers had kidnaped 
or killed the attorney. Or perhaps 
Hughes had disappeared to gain a mis¬ 
trial and severance from the other de¬ 
fendants for his client, Leslie Van Hout- 
en, against whom the prosecution's case 
is generally considered weakest. 

Despite the disappearance. Judge 
Charles Older ordered the trial to pro¬ 
ceed and appointed a co-counsel, Max¬ 
well Keith, for Van Houten. The girls 
angrily demanded the firing of all their 
lawyers, .and asked to reopen the de¬ 


fense $0 that they could put 21 wit¬ 
nesses on the stand. Judge Older said 
no. By week’s end Hughes had been miss¬ 
ing for 15 days, and searchers in the 
mountains doubted that he would be 
found alive. Meanwhile the judge gave 
Keith until this week to familiarize him¬ 
self with the transcript, which totals 
18,000 pages. That may have seemed un- 
rca.sonable, but the fact is that few law¬ 
yers could figure out the Man.son case 
in a lifetime. 

Winning Loser 

As the horses pounded down the 
homestretch, Parisian Maurice Luca was 
certain that he had picked <? winning 
tierce.* France’s noted jockey, Roger 
Poincelet, had whipped Scallywag—one 
of Luca’s betting choice.s—into third 
place, and there was barely a furlong left 
to go. Suddenly Poincelet eased up, and 
so did the horse. Scallywag finished out 
of the money. Track stewards suspended 
Poincelet for his disappointing efforts, 
but Luca had his own disciplinary ideas. 
He sued the jockey for $20,000, the 
amount he stood to collect had Scally¬ 
wag placed at least third. 

In an unprecedented decision that has 
the French racing industry in a.T angry 
uproar, Paris’ Seventh Chamber of the 
Court of Appeals awarded $3,000 dam¬ 
ages to Luca. Said the court: “The jock¬ 
ey must not, before arriving at the finish 
post, cease to urge his horse to fight for 
first, second or third place.” Jockeys now 
fear that they may have to spend as much 
time in court as on the race track, fend¬ 
ing off the suits of disgruntled bettors. 
Even race-track stoopers, who look for 
discarded ticket stubs, were heard to 
complain about the decision. If it holds 
up, racing fans will hang on to their stubs 
until the courts decide if losing jockeys, 
already faulted by track officials, have 
failed in their duties. 

A forecast bet in which the bettor must 
pick the first three hoises in a race. 
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JOCKEY POINCELET 
Out of the money. 


SHOW BUSINESS 



MANHATTAN LOLITA ASPIRANT 



TRYOUT SCENE IN MANHATTAN 


LERNER 



Profit Without Honor 

It was perfectly all rif*ht for me to 
imagine a twelve-year-old Lolita. She 
only existed in my head. But to make 
a real twelve-year-old girl play such a 
part would he sinful and immoral, and 
/ will never consent to it. 

—Vladimir Nabokov 

That was the novelist’s original re¬ 
solve when Hollywood first sought the 
movie rights to his Lolita in 1958. But 
one evening he dreamed that he was 
reading the screenplay; overnight, Na¬ 
bokov came to the age of consent. An 
offer of $150,000 did not exactly dis¬ 
suade him, and he agreed to do the 
script himself. James Mason was ca.st 
as obsessive old Humbert Humbert, with 
Sue Lyon, then 14, in the title role of 
the stepdaughter who seduced him. Ev¬ 
erybody said .the adaptation could not 
be done, and they were right. But the pal¬ 
lid, bowdlerized film did gross about 
21 times its $ 1,900,;H)() cost. 

Having profited if not learned from 
the experience, Nabokov in 1969 dealt 
away the rights to turn Lolita into—what 
else?—a Broadway musical. While the 
author seemed calm at the prospect, 
readers who consider the novel a mas¬ 
terpiece could only be horrified at what 
Broadway might do to Lolita. At any 
rate, this lime Nabokov decided not to 
be a party to the adaptation himself. 
He waived script approval, though he 
did retain veto power over the choice 
of the adapter and composer. As it hap¬ 
pened, Librettist Alan Jay Lerner {My 
l air Lady, Coco) was at that very mo¬ 
ment inquiring about Lolita. Nabokov, 
who had never seen a Lerner musical, lis¬ 
tened to some of the original-cast al¬ 
bums, met him, and was satisfied. “Mr. 
Lerner,’' he said, *‘is most talented and 
an excellent classicist. If you have to 
make a musical version of Lolita, he is 
the one to do it.” Composer John Bar¬ 
ry, who scored the James Bond films. 
Midnight Cowboy and has won three Os¬ 
cars, also passed Nabokov’s muster. 

Fascinating Experiment. With them 
approved, CHS agreed to make what Pro¬ 
ducer Norman Twain (Bajoitr) called 
"a substantial, six-figure investment” in 
what was to be a $650,000 production. 
The timetable was set. Rehearsals would 
begin in January, followed by an out-of- 
town shakedown in Philadelphia and 
the Broadway opening March 30. 

But what about a cast? Producer 
Twain thought, rightly (after the film), 
that James Mason was wrong for Hum¬ 
bert. Richard Burton was an early 
choice, but after one musical (Lerncr’s 
Camelot), Burton decided: ‘‘I have no de¬ 
sire to repeat this fascinating but ex¬ 
acting experiment.” In his place will go 
John Neville, 45, a first-rank British 
actor. “When 1 was first approached,V 
he admits, “my feeling was that I didn’t 
see how it could be done witb^ taste. 


But 1 trust Lerner.” (Presumably, Coco 
Chanel also trusts Lerner.) 

The title role, naturally, is far more 
ticklish. The novel described Lolita as 
a “mixture of tender dreamy childishness 
and a kind of eerie vulgarity.” And,* as 
Humbert said, “you have to be an art¬ 
ist and a madman with a bubble of hot 
poison in your loins and a super-vo¬ 
luptuous flame permanently aglow in 
order to discern by certain ineffable 
signs the little deadly demon among 
the wholesome children.” 

Twain and Lerner, according to their 
pressagent, pursued their demon “na¬ 
tionwide” among “professional chil¬ 
dren’s schools, tccn-agc beauty contest 
sponsors and drama departments of high 
schools.” Their casting call at Man¬ 
hattan's Billy Rose Theater produced 
several dozen girls from Flushing and 
thereabouts. But they were mostly over¬ 
age, self-consciously oversexed or over¬ 
playing Sue Lyon. “It was so much 
better,” Twain discovered, “in Califor¬ 
nia. The girls there were fantastic—com¬ 
pletely sexual, but in an unaware way.” 

As ot last week, though. Twain was 
still “cooling off” on the decision, but 
convinced “I olita will come from Cal¬ 
ifornia. It's down to one or two,” he 
said. “We're waiting a while becau.se 
these girls aren’t going anywhere. Walt 
Disney’s not knocking down their door.” 

Mammon Tabernacle Choir 

If there are any truly American 
sounds, one is .surely the radio station 
break, complete with fragmentary tune 
and a slick chorus—“Double-yew 
Fmmm Eecc EllII, Light and lavelyi” 
Blame it on Pepper & Tanner of Mem¬ 
phis, those wonderful folks who also 
brought you “Hey, Culligan Man” and 
the Roio-Rooter jingle (“. . . and away 
go troubles down the drain”). 

Not content with producing commer¬ 
cials and 70% of all the station iden¬ 
tifications that racket through the mid¬ 
dle ear of Middle America, P. & T. is 
now seeping into the semiconsciousness 
of the whole world. The BBC’s pop net¬ 
work is overrun with Pepper & Tanner 
jingles (“It’s what’s happening . . . Ra¬ 
dio One”). So is station Rediffusion Sin¬ 
gapore. For the state radio system of 
Malawi, P. & T. tapes are dubbed in Chi- 
tumbuka, a native dialect. It was P. Sl 
T., naturally, which prerecorded the 
“This Is Apollo Weather” parody “in¬ 
ti os” played by the astronauts during 
the Apollo 12 moon shot. 

The Fun One. Servicing its universal 
clientele, P. & T. cpins out some 38,000 
tapes a month, all of them rendered by 
one of two groups consisting of four 
or five singers each. By overlaying three 
separate tracks, a P. & T. quartet can 
sound like Fred Waring and everyone 
in Pennsylvania, or, on commercials, 
like the massed voices of a *Mainraon 
Tabernacle Choir. 

The arrangements are tne work of 







four musicians recruited from groups 
like the Stan Kenton band and the Har- 
monicats. True virtuosos of the pop spec¬ 
trum, the four compose jingles to suit 
every current radio-station format—top 
40, soul, middle of the road, easy lis¬ 
tening, country and western, and subtle 
variations in between. One of the com¬ 
posers is a master of the Moog Syn¬ 
thesizer and the sophisticated electronic 
efIeciL. that are increasingly in vogue. 

P. & T. also has a house lyricist, 
Garry Wells, a sometime Laugh^ln writ¬ 
er, who crafts promotion slogans and 
monthly gag tapes taken by many sta¬ 
tions. Usually identifying themselves as 
“The Fun One” in their towns, these sub¬ 
scribers broadcast intermittent program¬ 
ming spoofs (“Notre Dame 20, William 
and Mary 6 each”) and sappy little one- 
liners (“I know my wife is trying to poi¬ 
son me—rshe wants me to eat at home"). 

“The most difficult thing," says Cyd 
Mosteller, the group’s leggy alto singer, 
“is having to be cheerful at 8:30 in the 
morning.” But it beats three-ir-night club 
gigs and the hassles of band lours that 
the P. & T. singers used to endure. 
Their annual take is $15,000 to $20,000 
a year. The composers make about the 
same. Unlike the two vocal groups, how¬ 
ever, they arc not played out by the 
3:30 p.m. quitting time, and can moon¬ 
light for another $10,000 annually. 
Though they all probably gel more air 
play than Streisand, Jagger or Bacharach 
put together, P. & T. staffers arc paid 
no residuals or ASCAP royalties. ^ 

Racer's Edge. P. & T. charges a big- 
city station up to $25,000 for a “cus¬ 
tomized concept” and reel of round- 
the-clock jingles. A tiny coffeepot of a 
station that does not require the Moog 
Synthesizer or fancy arrangements may 
get its custom image for as little as $690, 
or perhaps a combination of cash and 
commercial time. P. & T. gets reim¬ 
bursed by reselling those commercial 
minutes to such spot clients as Orkin 
pest control, Safeway supermarkets, oi 
STP (“is the racer’s edge"), 

Tn the ad game, that is known as 
“the barter system”: it was the basis on 
which the firm's president, William Tan¬ 
ner, 40, established P. & T. back in 
1961. A musically illiterate promoter 
from Missouri whose previous expe¬ 
rience included “chopping cotton” and 
running a fertilizer plant, Tanner took 
iover Memphis’ money-losing Pepper 
Records. Driving from station to sta¬ 
tion, he traded reels of identification jin¬ 
gles for free commercial time for Ever- 
Dry Deodorant, a company of which 
Tanner also happened to be national 
sales manager. 

Today, bartering is more lucrative 
than jingle making. Sixteen different 
divisions of the company are constantly 
trading off radio spots for Cadillacs, 
fur coats. Las Vegas hotel space and air¬ 
line credit. Currently, Pepper & Tan¬ 
ner has i^t its disposal $27 million 
worth ot spot time on U.S. stations. 
Last year Jhe corporation grossed up¬ 
wards of $40 million. 


MARKET WEEK 

On a volume of 73,890,663 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 49.08, up .42 for the 
week ending Dec. II. The Dow-Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 825.92, 
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BUSINESS 


Shootout at the Hughes Corral 


A FEW minutes before 10 o’clock 
on Thanksgiving Eve, Howard 
llughcs pulled an old sweater over the 
white shirt that he wore open at the 
neck, donned a fedora and walked to 
the rear of the penthouse atop the Des¬ 
ert Inn in Las Vegas where he had 
lived for the past four years. Avoiding 
the private detectives who guarded the 
elevator around the clock, Hughes eased 
his tall, thin frame through a long-un¬ 
used fire door and walked the nine sto¬ 
ries down an interior fire escape to the 
hotel parking lot. He could be rea- 
sonabji^^l^Qf unrecognized. 

No One but his cldsest^ideAund his es- 
traJfj^d wife had seen; hi^m in more 
I decade. , 

Hughes was in good spirits, and ap¬ 
peared to be enjoying the escapade. 
Two autos were waiting to drive him 
and four aides to the North Las Vegas 
Airport, which he owns. There he board¬ 
ed a Lockheed jet belonging to his 
Hughes Tool Co. and took off for the Ba¬ 
hamas, By the next day, Hughes was en¬ 
sconced in a ninth-floor suite of the 
Britannia Beach Hotel on Paradise Is¬ 
land—with a 24-hour guard at the door. 

The flight had been secretly planned 
for more than two months. The Par- 


HUGHES IN RECORD-SETTING PLANE, 1935 



adise Island suite had been held for 
Hughes for more than a year at a cost 
of upwards of $1,000 a day, and 
equipped with a direct telephone line 
to the U.S. Back at the Desert Inn, 84 
hours passed before the guards discov¬ 
ered that he was gone. 

Mormon Mafia. From his tropical 
headquarters, Hughes kept watch over 
—while staying out of the direct line 
of fire—an epic struggle that broke into 
the open last week among his lieu¬ 
tenants in Las Vegas. At stake was con¬ 
trol of Hughes’ $300 million Nevada 
empire, including five Las Vegas hotels 
—the Desert Inn, the Sands, the Land¬ 
mark, the Frontier, the Castaways—and 
two other gambling houses, the Silver 
Slipper and Harolds Club in Reno. As 
with almost . everything concerning 
Hughes, the fight was redolent with mys¬ 
tery, suspense and litigation. 

At 64—he will be 65 on Christmas 
Eve—Hughes is quite possibly the rich¬ 
est living American. His holdings in oil¬ 
drilling equipment, aerospace, electron¬ 
ics, airlines, communications and real 
estate arc worth anywhere from $ 1.4 bil¬ 
lion to $2 billion. They are rivaled 
only by the sums amassed by Oilman 
J. Paul Cietty, another notable eccentric. 
Hughes’ major holdings arc entirely pri¬ 
vately owned and thus exempt from 
the laws that require public reports. 
Hughes exercises his sole control in the 
manner of an autocratic ruler, telephon¬ 
ing his orders and never deigning to ap¬ 
pear among his subordinates. 

His obsession for privacy is all-dc- 
vouring. In the 195()s, he stopped see¬ 
ing anyone except a handful of busi¬ 
ness as.sociatcs and his “Mormon mafia” 
—half a dozen men chosen by him 
because they do not drink, smoke, wom¬ 
anize or have liberal ideas. They act as 
combination nurses, cooks, bodyguards, 
advisers and messengers to the outside 
world. For the past four years, Hughes 
had never been known to move out of 
hi.s Las Vegas aerie. Then he decamped 


for Paradise Island, leaving behind some 
of his execuiives to wield the knives in 
the messy corporate fight. 

On the one side were three longtime 
and trusted lieutenants from the Hughes 
empire. They were Raymond Holliday, 
executive vice president of the Hughes 
Tool Co. of Houston, the castle keep 
of the boss’s corporate kingdom; Frank 
W. Gay, senior vice president of that 
company and a onetime member of the 
Mormon corps around Hughes; and 
Chester C. Davis, Hughes’ longtime law¬ 
yer. On the other side was Robert Maheu 
(pronounced Mf/y-hew), 53, a bulky, 
pink-chceked man who, after only 
Hughes himself, had become the sec¬ 
ond most powerful figure in Nevada. 
Maheu. an ex-FBI agent, had worked 
for Hughes since 1953, when his own 
tough anti-Comnuinism caught the eye 
of supcrpalriotic Hughes. He was a.s- 
signed to several security and personal 
jobs, including keeping an eye on some 
of Hughes’ female acquaintances. 

Since his promotion to head Hughes’ 
Nevada holdings, Maheu had become 
rich. Besides the $500,000 a year that 
he was paid by Hughes, he had an un¬ 
limited expense .iccount and freely used 
company Cadillacs, helicopters and an 
airplane. He kept a $500,000 yacht on 
the Pacific, a French Regency home in 
Las Vegas estimated to be worth the 
same amount, and a .$50,000 lodge at 
ncarb\ Mount Charleston. 

In recent years, Maheu had expanded 
on his ow'n, buying into a $70 million 
housing development in Los Angeles, 
restaurants and an electronics company. 
Maheu and his security chief. Jack \V. 
Hooper, a former Los Angeles cop, 
also had interests in a number of con¬ 
sulting firms. The Muheu firms hired 
the Hooper firms as .security consultants, 
while the Hooper firms hired Maheu’s 
companies for advice on management. 

Depth of Corruption. Maheu’s rise 
stirred intense envy and innumerable ru¬ 
mors in Las Vegas. In that gaudy city, 
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wheie stuccoed pastel towers climb im¬ 
probably out of the desert, a gambler's 
distrust pervades everything, and almost 
everyone is thought to have his (or 
her) price. The entertainers often kick 
back part of their inflated fees to the pro¬ 
ducers, dishwashers pay their bosses lor 
the opportunity to work, and waitresses 
pay off their captains. “There is a deptS 
of corruption here that would leave 
even the Vietnamese breathless,” report¬ 
ed Time Los Angeles Bureau Chief 
Don Neff. “A prominent banker, after 
his third drink, talks loudly about kick- 
backs: ‘$50,000, $75,000 off the top 
—so what’s that?’ A famous attorney 
declares in public: ‘If he doesn’t like it, 
I got friends who will take him to the 
edge of town and take care of him.’ Em¬ 
bezzlement, thievery, cheating—they are 
subjects as natural to Las Vegas as ro¬ 
saries are to convents.” 

Hughes, who is notoriously distrustful 
of everyone, became suspicious of some 
of his Las Vegas employees last Feb¬ 
ruary after a tip-off from federal in¬ 
vestigators, who arc investigating cor¬ 
ruption in the Hughes Nevada operation. 
Huge kickbacks, it was said, were re¬ 
ceived on the purchases of old and large¬ 
ly worthless Nevada mining properties, 
for which Hughes had paid $2,000,000 
more than they were worth. In another 
deal, one prospective seller was asked 
for a $250,000 payoff in return for per¬ 
suading the boss to buy a piece of land 
on the Las Vegas Strip. Payments were 
demanded from entertainers who per¬ 
formed at Hughes' hotels, and f rom oth¬ 
ers who were offered Hughes* business. 

There was evidence of skimming, the 
system used to siphon millions out of 
the casinos in o^er to dodge taxes. 
Last summer^ state officials looking into 
the accounts oi the Hughes-owned 
Hote» t«imed $186,000 in 
werefous 


signed with fictitious names. Hughes’ 
managers wanted to write off the $ 186,- 
000 as bad debts, a request that the 
slate ofiicials bluntly refused. Mob-con¬ 
nected men settled down comfortably 
in the Hughes organization. One of 
them: John Roselli, who was imprisoned 
in the '40s for shaking down Hollywood 
movie producers and later was convicted 
of conspiring to fleece wealthy card play¬ 
ers in rigged gin-rummy games at the 
Beverly Hills Friars Club. Roselli, who 
holds a gift-shop lease at Hughes' Fron¬ 
tier Hotel, boasts that he collected a 
large finder's fee when the Desert Inn 
was sold to Hughes and recently dealt 
himself in on the kickbacks paid by en¬ 
tertainers at the Hughes casinos. 

Many of Hughes’ Nevada enterprises 
were not paying off as handsomely Jis 
the owner had expected. Some were 
barely breaking even—or losing. That 
could be attributed partly to the na¬ 
tion’s economic slump. Still, the sus¬ 
picion lingered that at least some of 
Hughes’ losses consisted of funds going 
into the pockets of his employees. All 
in all, the operating expenses of the 
Maheu-managed hotel-casinos were far 
higher than those in rival operations. 

Private Eyes, Largely for those rea¬ 
sons, Hughes ordered a force of at¬ 
torneys, auditors and casino experts to 
look into his gambling operations. Sep¬ 
arately, the managers of Hughes Tool 
Co. in Houston hired their own private 
investigators to check up on Maheu. 
Aware of the probe, Maheu brought in 
his own private eyes to delve into the af¬ 
fairs of his Houston rivals and to keep 
watch outside Hughe.s’ suite. At about 
the same time, various agencies of the 
Federal Government, the state of Ne¬ 
vada, Clark County and Las Vegas were 
all prying into the Hughes businesses. 
So many gumshoes were lurking around 
the Hughes operation that quite a few 


of them spent most of their time in¬ 
vestigating one another. 

Early this year, Maheu’s relations with 
Hughes started to cool. The handwritten 
memos from Hughes to Maheii became 
less frequent. Not until Hughes was on 
Paradise Island, though, did the Hughes 
Tool Co. (“Toolco”) executives from 
Houston—Holliday and Gay plus Law¬ 
yer Davis, who frequently act for Hughes 
on business unrelated to the tool com¬ 
pany—make their move against Maheu. 

They gathered at the Century Plaza 
Hotel in Los Angeles two weeks ago 
and summoned a Maheu aide from Las 
Vegas. They made no charges, hut told 
him that they had a Hughes proxy and 
demanded Maheii’s resignation within 
four hours. Said Maheu's aide: “Give 
us a bill of particulars. Show us your au¬ 
thority. How do wc know you arc speak¬ 
ing for Hughes?” To that, Toolco’s Hol¬ 
liday replied: “We are going to fire 155 
people—all of the Maheu crowd, all of 
the Hooper crowd, and others.” 

When Maheu heard of the firing, he 
refused to give in. Six hours later, Da¬ 
vis and Gay were in Las Vegas. They 
took over the l8th-floor penthouse of 
the Sands Hotel and sent auditors el¬ 
bowing into the counting rooms of 
Hughes casinos to check the evening's 
take. They publicly announced Maheu’s 
firing. Maheu got a court order pre¬ 
venting the Toolco group from taking 
control of the hotels, casinos and other 
properties. Maheu argued that their pow¬ 
er of attorney had been forged, that 
only Hughes could fire him. He con¬ 
tended that Hughes had fallen ill in Sep¬ 
tember and “thereafter his medical con¬ 
dition became progressively worse." 

Maheu also maintained that if the 
Toolco people took over, Hughes’ ca¬ 
sino licenses might be endangered, since 
none of the outsiders had been ap¬ 
proved by the state gaming-c6ntrol 






AUHEU GAY DAVIS 


board. Finally, Maheu got Undersheriff 
Lloyd Bell to raid Hughes' quarters at 
the Desert Inn on suspicion of “foul 
play." The undersheriff found an emp¬ 
ty apartment. Maheu’s allies openly spec¬ 
ulated that Hughes was incapacitated 
-•or dead. There was even one story 
tnat Hughes had been lowered on a 
stretcher the nine stories from his apart¬ 
ment to the ground to start the trip to 
Paradise Island. 

Total Surrender. Somehow, Davis 
and Gay had to convince the Nevada au¬ 
thorities and the public that Hughes was 
alive and well on Paradise Island, and 
that they were indeed acting on his or¬ 
ders. Their solution: a 1:30 a.m. phone 
call from Hughes to District Attorney 
George Franklin and Governor Paul 
Laxalt, a friend and tennis partner of 
Maheu’s. Hughes, as Laxalt later told it, 
joked that reports of his death were 
“exaggerated." He said that he was va¬ 
cationing and planned to return to Las 
Vegas. He assured Laxalt that he wanted 
Maheu fired. “There is no doubt it was 
Hughes," said Laxalt, who has never met 
the man but had previously spoken to 
him on the phone. “He made too many 
personal references to things we had 
talked about before." As he hung up, 
Laxalt said: “Well, Las Vegas isn’t Mr. 
Maheu's town any more." 


Davis, a portly and emotional man, 
gloated in triumph- He suggested that 
his friends find a bookmaker and “ask 
him what the odds are on Maheu hang¬ 
ing on.” At one point he glared at the 
ceiling, and shouted at any electronic 
bugs that might have been planted by 
Maheu’s men: “If you’re up there, you 
son of a bitch, you’re going to jail." 

In private meetings, Maheu sought 
to salvage what he could. Davis de¬ 
manded total surrender: Maheu's ban¬ 
ishment from the Hughes empire, from 
his houses, from Las Vegas and from Ne¬ 
vada. Maheu demanded concessions: 
protection against any future suits charg¬ 


ing mismanagement, a fat severance 
check, and assurance that Tooleo would 
take over the commitments that he had 
assumed over the years in Hughes’ name. 
Nevada businessmen were worried about 
who would pay off the many Hughes ob¬ 
ligations—Maheu, Tooleo or Howard 
Hughes. They were not alone in their 
concern; employees chose up sides and 
wondered who would pay them. State, 
county and city officials audibly fretted 
about licensing and other legal problems 
and possible losses of revenue. In fact, 
until the whole affair was settled, a sub¬ 
stantial part of .southern Nevada’s econ¬ 
omy faced financial chaos. 


A Midnight Ride with Howard Hughes 


The last journalist known to have met and talked with How¬ 
ard Hughes is Time’j Frank McCulloch. The year was 
1958. McCulloch, then Time-Life bureau chief in Los An¬ 
geles, was asked by editors in New York to interview 
Hughes about his difficulties in raising money to buy some 
of the first jets for Trans World Airlines. It seemed an im- 
pos.siblc assignment: Hughes had not dealt personally with 
any journalist—or with many of his own $l00,0()0-a~year ex¬ 
ecutives—in more than a decade. McCulloch tried anyway, 
and .succeeded. Now Time f New York bureau chief, he re¬ 
calls what happened: 

■ ASSEMBLED a list of about 50 questions, and passed 
them on to a Hughes aide. About 48 hours later, the 
phone rang at 11 a.m., and the flat, nasal voice at the other 
end identified itself as that of Howard Hughes. That started 
weeks of titillation, intrigue, maneuvering, exhaustion and 
sheer damn foolishness. Wc were on a first-name basis after 
the second call, but his calls never seemed to have an end 
or a beginning. They were, in essence, monologues, in 
which he made a case for holding off the story until new 
financing for TWA could be arranged. The theme was al¬ 
ways the same. 

Gradually, the monologues—interrupted on occasion with 
plaintive questions from Howard as to whether I was re¬ 
cording the conversation, which I was not, or taking notes, 
which I was, frantically—shifted from daylight to dark, and 
from premidnight to early morning hours. One night, I 
vowed to accept no calls, and my wife agreed that she 
would handle Howard. We fell into bed exhausted and w'ait- 
ed for the calls we knew would come. The first came at 11. 

“Mr. Hughes," my wife explained, “Frank is exhausted: 
He went to bed early, and I think he should get a good 
night’s rest, don’t you?" “Good heavens, yes, Mrs. Mc¬ 
Culloch, and I’m sorry to have been so thoughtless. A pleas¬ 
ant good night. Rest well." Of course the phone rang again 


precisely 30 minutes later. Instantly, Hughes was apolo¬ 
getic. In the press of all the thing.s he was doing, he had sim¬ 
ply forgotten the earlier conversation. Good night again. 

By the time the third call came at 1 a.m., I was so tense 
that I soared straight to the ceiling at the sound of the bell, 
grabbed the phone, and yelled hello. After establishing that 
it was truly I, Hughes wanted to know if I didn’t feel better 
rested than I had at 11. Then he suggested that I should 
drive to the intersection of Olympic and Sepulveda bou¬ 
levards, park at the southwest corner, blink my lights twice, 
and wait for a two-tone, 1954 Mercury sedan to come along¬ 
side. Then?—but he had rung off. 

• 

1 headed for Olympic and Sepulveda at an imprudent 
speed. The Mercury did appear. The driver politely invited 
me to get in the back seat. Wc made our way by back 
roads to the unfinished western end of Los Angeles Inter¬ 
national Airport. There the driver left me stranded in the mid¬ 
dle of an unfinished runway. I became aware that I was 
actually standing in ahalf-moon of parked automobiles. 

In a few minutes, a lanky six-footer came ambling out of 
the dark, asked my name and stood there. 1 stuck out my 
hand, and said, “Good to meet you personally, Howard,” 
The figure beat a hasty retreat, clutching his right hand to 
his chest. “Oh," he explained, “I can’t shake hands. I was 
just sitting over there in my car, making a telephone call 
and eating a hot dog, and 1' got mustard on my hand.” 
“Well," 1 said, “I certainly wouldn’t want to shake hands 
under those conditions." “What’s more,’’ said Howard, ”I 
was shaving, and I cut my hand." Presumably, that had put 
both mustard and blood on his hand. (Hughes is dreadf^ly 
afraid of picking up germs through human contact.) 

Hughes asked if I would like to take a ride. Of course. 
Right behind me, looming up in the dark waa ^oeifig*8 pro¬ 
totype of the 707. Howard and I boarded and went to the pi¬ 
lot’s compartment, where he indicated 1 should take the 





JEAN PETERS (1970) 
People can be difficult. 


Why hadn’t Howard Hughes simply 
told Maheu that he was through? 
“Hughes was so mad at Maheu that he 
wanted to embarrass him,” said one in¬ 
sider. Another suggested that “Hughes 
is furious with Maheu, and in his im¬ 
perial manner he wanted to show that 
he did not have to bother with him.” 

Harlow and Hepburn. For Howard 
Hughes, things have always come eas¬ 
ily; it is people that have been difficult. 
“I suppose I am not like other men,” 


he remarked while he was still in high 
school. “Most of them like to study peo¬ 
ple. 1 am not so interested in people as 
1 should be, 1 guess. What I am tre¬ 
mendously interested in is science, the 
earth and the minerals that come with 
it.” Hughes* father invented and pat¬ 
ented the modern oil-drill bit—a device 
with 166 cutting edges—and rented it 
for $.30,000 a well, or dry hole. The bit 
is still the base of the Hughes fortune. 
“We don’t have a monopoly,” Hughes 
once remarked. “Anyone who wants to 
dig a well without a Hughes bit can al¬ 
ways use a pick and shovel.” 

At 19, when his father died (his moth¬ 
er had died earlier), Hughes inherited a 
majority interest in the company. That 
holding was worth $500,000. Hughes 
bought the rest of the shares from his rel¬ 
atives, moved to Hollywood and broke 
into moviemaking. After some early fail¬ 
ures, he began producing hits, including 
Helfs Angels, Scarf ace and The Out- 
law, which made Jane Russell a na¬ 
tional pinup girl. His pictures introduced, 
among others, Jean Harlow, George 
Raft, Pat O’Brien and Paul Muni. 

In public, Hughes was often seen 
with the stars of the day—Billie Dove, 
Lana Turner, Linda Darnell, Katharine 
Hepburn, Ginger Rogers, Ava Gardner, 
Ida Lupino. In private, he visited many 


others—young, eager,, and not too prud¬ 
ish unknowns. Hughes called them 
“crows,” but he feared rebuff even from 
them. It was the job of one of his pub¬ 
lic relations men to see that the green 
light was up before Hughes ever ap¬ 
peared on the scene. He once boasted 
that he had deflowered 200 virgins in 
Hollywood; the wonder was that he 
could find so many. 

Big Flop. Hughes' other passion was 
airplanes. He set a world speed record 
of 352.39 m.p.h. in 1935 in an aircraft 
of his own design. He was named the 
world’s outstanding aviator for the year, 
and President Roosevelt later presented 
him with the Harmon Trophy. In 1938 
he flew around the world in a record 
91 hr. 14 min., was given a ticker-tape 
parade on Broadway that surpassed 
ijiidbergh's. Hughes* big flop of World 
War II—a 2()0-ton, eight-engine ply¬ 
wood flying boat dubbed the “Spruce 
Goose,” which was only 11 ft. 4 in. short¬ 
er than today’s 747 superjet—led to a 
celebrated joust with Maine’s Senator 
Owen Brewster before a congressional 
committee. Brewster demanded to know 
why Hughes had spent $18 million in 
Government funds and produced no fly- 
able plane. Hughes won the publicity 
battle when he flew the plane for a 
mile at 70 ft.—the only time it has 


engineer's scat, behind the copilot's seat. Shortly, two more 
people boarded. One was the copilot. The other was Jean Pe¬ 
ters, Hughes' wife. She took the scat across from me. The 
semicircle of automobiles turned on their lights, illumi- 
, nating part of the lumpy runway. Howaid—dressed in non¬ 
descript gray slacks, while shirt and loafers but no socks 
—kicked on the engines. Away we went—to, I am certain, 
the utter astonishment, if not horror, of the unapprised men 
in the airport control tower. 

Wc flew for four hours, down the Baja California coast, 
back up through Arizona, across Las Vegas. Jean Peters 
and I talked amiably. She was most interested in Dis¬ 
neyland and the state of the 20th Century-Fox lot, both of 
which, 1 assumed, she had not been allowed to visit since 
her marriage. Howard chimed in with praise of the 707. At 
his invitation, I took the copilot's seat, and he calmly told 
me that I now had control of the airplane. That was some¬ 
where over the Arizona desert at about 30,000 feet; I had 
never so much as piloted a Piper Cub. 

Wc hurtled back into the Los Angeles airport at sunup. 
As Howard made what seemed approximately a 90° ap¬ 
proach, the copilot all but had a spasm and kept saying, in in¬ 
creasingly urgent tones, “You need more flap!” Howard, 
calmly: “I’ve got it. I’ve got it, just let me handle it.” 
i We hit awfully hard—again without having so much as ac- 
! knowledged the existence of the tower—bounced about five 
' times, and rolled to a screeching, dusty halt just short of 
the last fence at the .southwest edge of the airport. The 
707’s door was opened, a ramp rolled up. Jean and How¬ 
ard, without another word, jumped into a waiting Cadillac 
and disappeared. 

• 

I The purpose of the midnight ride did not come clear to 
I me until much later. What Howard was trying to show me, 
though he never articulated it, was that the 707 was a hel¬ 
luva airplane, and if he could just get the money he needed 
to buy enough of them, he could bail.TWA out. 

Before loif^, Howard and 1 were back on jhe telephone. 
He pleaded for more time before the story on his financial 


troubles ran. The editors were not impressed. 1 decided to 
put the case in the hands of the late Henry Luce, who was 
then in Phoenix. 

Very cagily—since by this time I was certain that How¬ 
ard knew every detail about my every move—I booked to 
Phoenix not on TWA but on United. When I got there, 1 rent¬ 
ed not a Hertz or an Avis but a local firm's car. I drove to 
the Luce home not by established routes but by enormous cir¬ 
cles. Then I drove to the back of the circular driveway and 
hid my rented Ford behind a large lilac bush. 

Harry Luce stood with the other editors; we would go 
ahead with the story. I sighed deeply and told Harry that 
Hughes probably already knew that. “Ridiculous.” he .scoffed, 
and gave me a lecture about having become overwrought 
about this story. I left the house and made my way to the 
lilac bush and my rented, locked Ford. As I slipped the key 
in the door, 1 noticed with a start that there was .something 
white slipped beneath the rim of the horn. It was a business 
card, printed with the name of the TWA manager in Phoe¬ 
nix. On the other side was a me.ssage: “Mr. McCulloch 
—please call Mr. Hughes immediately.” 

1 went back and showed Harry Luce the card. It was the 
only occasion on which I saw him completely thunder¬ 
struck. 

• 

Howard has been in touch several times since then. 
When our son was born, though we made no announce¬ 
ment of the event, he sent an enormous bouquet of tropical 
plants to the hospital. There were other surprise gifts of flow¬ 
ers from Hughes’ aides when we went on vacation. In 1966, 
when I was in New York for a brief visit from Viet Nam, 
I had a call. Could I come through Los Angeles on the way 
back out? Howard wanted to talk with me. I got to Los An¬ 
geles, checked in at a hotel, made my presence known to a 
Hughes aide—and waited. But the next morning a headline 
caught my eye: the Buddhist riots were flaring again in Sai¬ 
gon and Danang. I didn't even call the aide back. Within 
two hours, I was on the next flight to Asia. 1 do wonder, 
though, what it was that Howard wanted to talk about. 


ever been in the air. After that. Re¬ 
publican “Hughes for President** clubs 
sprang up across the country (he sim¬ 
ply ignored them). 

Hughes was nearly killed in 1947 
while test-piloting a new plane of his 
own design. It crashed in Beverly Hills, 
and he suffered extensive fractures and 
t'urns. He grew a mustache to cover 
some of the scars, and gradually be¬ 
came more reclusive. 

Investing the Winnings. In his cor¬ 
porate enterprises, it was somehow al¬ 
ways others who got hurt. Under his 
stewardship, RKO Radio Pictures lost 
$20 million between 1948 and 1953, 
but Hughes sold out at a profit. In his 
greatest legal battle, he lost control of 
Trans World Airlines, and in a later 
suit was ordered to pay the company 
$136 million on grounds of misman¬ 
agement and breach of antitrust laws 
(the case is still being appealed). Hughes 
abruptly sold his TWA shares in 1966, 
when they had reached $86 each: he col¬ 
lected $546 million. TWA stock closed 
last week at \2k. 

Hughes invested his TWA winnings 
in Nevada, which has no inheritance 
taxes. Besides the hotels, casinos, min¬ 
ing properties and airport, he bought a 
regional airline, now named Hughes Air 
West, which serves Las Vegas and oth¬ 
er cities. Las Vegas, he declared, would 
some day be as large as Houston. 

Hughes has grown progressively rich¬ 
er largely because the companies he ig¬ 
nored—and left alone under competent 
managers—prospered mightily. Hughes 
Tool Co. still holds about 60% of the 
world market for drill bits. Hughes Air¬ 
craft, an elcctronics-and-satellite com¬ 
pany, has also thrived. It is controlled 
by the Hughes Medical Foundation, of 
which Howard Hughes is sole trustee. 
All together, Hughes companies employ 
about 65,000 people. It is a weakness 
of free enterprise that such large and var¬ 
ied holdings are subject to the whims 
of one capricious man. There arc dis¬ 
turbing questions for the future. As 
Hughes grows older, he can hardly help 
coming increasingly under the influence 
of the few intimates who act as his See¬ 
ing Eyes to the world. To avoid federal 
inheritance taxes, he has presumably 
willed his estate to a foundation. But 
who would be the trustee? Perhaps his 
second wife, former Movie Actress Jean 
Peters, his only known heir, who is liv¬ 
ing alone at 1001 Bel Air Road in Los 
Angeles and awaiting divorce. Or some¬ 
one cut from the same cloth as Maheu? 

New Adventures. Howard Hughes 
can—and probably will—embark on 
new adventures. Last September, 
Hughes Aircraft and TclePrompTer, in 
which Hughes has an interest, jointly ap¬ 
plied for permission to launch a pri¬ 
vate communications satellite. He might 
intend to combine the satellite, his ex¬ 
tensive CATV facilities, his sports net¬ 
work that packages shows for inde¬ 
pendent stations, and his Las Vegas 
entertainment resources into one huge 
^l^vision prpduction package. Or he 


could be planning to invest in the Ba¬ 
hamas. Nearly all of Paradise Island is 
owned by Resorts International, which 
he reputedly tried to buy for $85 mil¬ 
lion last year. Bahamian Prime Minister 
Lynden Pindling is willing to reconsider 
his plans for nationalizing the casinos 
if Hughes takes them over. 

The hottest speculation among the 
Las Vegas oddsmakers centers on the 
company that Hughes said he would 
never sell but then had to give up 
—TWA. Since its shares are now worth 
onc-seventh of their value when he sold 
out, he could buy them back for $80- 
$100 million. That could be raised 
by selling a few Las Vegas hotels and 
Air West, which he would have to give 
up anyway to comply with Civil Acro- 
niiutics Board regulations. After that, 
he could again be boss of his own 
major airline. 



lACOCCA & FORD 
The talent was well incubated. 


AUTOS 
Patience Rewarded 

Lee lacocca thought he had il made. 
After slogging his way up from sales 
trainee to vice president at age 36, he 
masterminded Ford Motor Co.*s happy 
successes with the Mustang and the Mav¬ 
erick. So lacocca figured that he was 
a cinch to take over the president’s 
chair when Arjay Miller stepped down 
three years ago. But then a gray- 
haired 55-year-old named Semon E. 
Knudsen got passed over for his dad’s 
old job as president of General Mo¬ 
tors. Henry Ford II snapped up Knud¬ 
sen for the Ford job and let lacocca 
wait. 

After 19 months of valiantly trying 
to adjust to Ford Motor’s more free¬ 
wheeling style of management, Knudsen 
was fired. This time Henry Ford split 
the job of president into three parts 
and gave lacocca only one of them, 
with the ponderous title of executive 


vice president of Ford Motor Co. aM 
president of Ford North Amerind Ail* 
tomotive Operations. 

lacocca waited for 15 more months 
as a member of the new ruling troika. 
Last week he finally got the job he want¬ 
ed. Henry Ford announced that the mar¬ 
keting whiz, now 46, would become 
the sole president of Ford Motor. Hen¬ 
ry Ford, who remains chief executive of¬ 
ficer and undisputed boss, plans to spend 
more time developing overseas oppor¬ 
tunities for the company. William Innes, 
vice president for manufacturing, will 
move up to lacocca’s old job as do¬ 
mestic auto chief. 

Ford Motor could not have picked 
a more crucial moment to tap la¬ 
cocca’s well-incubated talents. Despite 
the company’s present good fortune 
with the Maverick and the Pinto, prof¬ 
its are being squeezed hard by rising 
costs and Government pressure for safe¬ 
ty and antipollution development. Just 
after his appointment, lacocca declined 
a $100 bet on whether Henry Ford’s pre¬ 
diction of a 9.7 million-car year was pos¬ 
sible in 1971. “Consumers have the 
money,’’ he said, “but in their present 
mood It is doubtful that they will 
spend It. We have just finished an 
auto strike, and the steel industry is un¬ 
settled. There is certainly no impetus 
to spend money.” 

ADVERTISING 
t^lice Work, You're Fired 

The most memorable television com¬ 
mercial of the year shows a cherubic 
bride savoring the seeming success of 
her melon-sized dinner dumpling. In an¬ 
other room, her stomach-sore husband 
gurgles his pained compliments, downs 
a lizzing glass of Alka-Seltzcr and re¬ 
turns to hear her plans for the mor¬ 
row. “Marshmallowcd meatballs,’’ she 
exclaims. “Poached oysters!” He does 
an about-face for more analgesic. The 
spot sent Actress Alice Play ten on to 
richer fare in the theater, and at least 
one publication printed her recipes 
for marshmallowcd meatballs and oth¬ 
er specialties. 

Last week Miles Laboratories, maker 
of Alka-Scltzer, dumped the maker of 
the celebrated commercials, Doyle Dane 
Bcrnbach, and shifted the $22 million 
Alka-Scltzer account to Wells, Rich, 
Greene. Reason: Doyle Dane’s attention- 
getting campaign notwithstanding, Alka- 
Scltzcr’s share of the market has con¬ 
tinued to shrink, and Miles had grown 
increasingly dissatisfied with the agency’s 
creative tack. 

What Wells, Rich plans for its new ac¬ 
count is uncertain, but Chairman Mary 
Wells Lawrence has repeatedly stressed 
the wisdom of a straightforward ap¬ 
proach in times when the U.S. econ¬ 
omy has a headache. The shift of the 
Alka-Seltzer account reinforces a hard 
truth: no matter how muqjh an agency 
strives to lift its promotions ab^e the 
humdrum, advertising reipains art 
for sales’ sake. 
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Or just an American 
banker overseas? 


In the highly complex world of 
international business, you don’t 
become an international bank simply 
by opening a branch overseas. 

That's why Manufacturers Hanover has 
geared its whole international operation 
to respond to the needs of corporate 
customers. 

Money managers world-wide regard us 
as their No. 1 U.S. international bank, 
because through our global network of 
representative offices we are able to 
cooperate closely with local banks. 

In key money centers, sitoh as London 
and Frankfurt, we operate full-service 
branches. 

And where the need arises, we form new 
banks and banking affiliations, such as 
Manufacturers Hanover Ltd. in London, 
and our interest in one of Australia’s largest 
investment firms, Development Finance 
Corporation, Ltd. 

Twenty-two affiliations-in 14 countries 
on five continents—include a 
development company in the Philippines, 
an investment company in Colombia, and a 
Luxembourg investment corporation. 

All of which makes our multi-oillion-dollar 
international division a highly-flexible 
partner for expanding multi-national 
companies. 

To com a phrase, at Manufacturers 
Hanover, money talks—with a decidedly 
foreign accent. 

Maiudacturers 
Hanover is an 

intematiofial bank. 
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CINEMA 


The Love Bug 

Fran Tarkenton was apoplectic. 
Siwrtswriter Dick Schaap had given 
i!;e New York Giants’ quarterback a 
slim volume to pass the time on the 
New York-Boston jet. Tarkenton flipped 
the first few pages and wept through 
the last three chapters. Now, the night 
before the big game, the whole damn 
team was reading the thing with iden¬ 
tical results. “Listen!” he telephoned 
Schaap. “This book is destroying the Gi¬ 
ants just when wcTc supposed to be 
psyched up for the Patriots!” 

Diagnosis: Love S/ory. There's a lot 
of it going around. Nearly 418,000 hard¬ 
cover copies, for one thing. Plus 4,350,- 
000 copies of a 95tf version—the larg¬ 
est paperback first edition in history.* 
Plus the film, wrapped in glittering Ali 
MacGraw and Ryan O'Neal, just in 
time for holiday giving. 

Harvard ^rausfark- Like the book, 
the movie takes the trite and true pre¬ 
scription and flips it: boy meets girl, 
boy gets girl, boy loses girl. Harvard 
Jock Oliver Barrett IV digs Rhode Is¬ 
land Social Zero Jennifer Cavilleri. His 
family disapproves. He defies them and 
marries her anyway. Whereupon fate 
—that inconstant jade—docs the coiiole 
in. There has not been such a wrong-sidc- 
of-the-lracks meet since Holiday (1938), 
in which Cary Grant announced that 
he had worked his way through col¬ 
lege, causing Katharine Hepburn’s jil- 
lionaire father to harrumph mightily. 

And yet . . . and yet ... the counter¬ 
revolution had to happen. In an era of 
sexual license and X-rated sprees, it 
was inevitable that the hottest sentence 
in the hottest bestseller could have come 
from La Boheme: “What can you say 
about a 25-year-old girl who died?” 
You can say that her movie, though 
soapy, is better than her silly book. 
You can say that Director Arthur Hil¬ 
ler {Popi) has managed to provide an 
amalgam of Harvard and Graustark—an 
enchanted campus where all the people 
look like movie stars, and all the movie 
stars try to look like people. 

You can say further that Ali Mac¬ 
Graw promises to become the closest 
thing to a movie star of the '4()s. She 
calls her lover/husband “Preppie” about 
900 times too often; she sometimes 
seems case-hardened enough to scratch 
a diamond. But she is genuinely touch¬ 
ing when she wishes aloud that her 
name was Wendy Wasp. And she is in 
a part as actor-proof as Camille. When 
a Radcliffe girl choo.ses to die on-screen, 
the Academy Awards can be heard soft¬ 
ly rustling like Kleenexes in the 
background. 

You can also say that Ryan O'Neal 
gives the character of the neon scion a 

* Booksellers' orders were so frantic that with¬ 
in ^4 hours a second edition of 650,000 cop¬ 
ies wa.s ordered. 


warmth and vulnerability entirely miss¬ 
ing from the bestseller. His part is chock- 
full of negative benefits. He does not 
have to parrot book lines like: “Paine 
Hall? (Ironic goddamn name!)” Or re¬ 
fer to himself in S.J. Perelmanese as 
“Yours truly: Law Review, All-Ivy, 
Harvard. Hordes of people were fight¬ 
ing to get my name and numeral onto 
their stationery.” 

Though the film has dozens of ter¬ 
tiary characters, only two other actors 
are worth billing: Ray Milland as Ol¬ 
iver Barrett III, the meanest .skinflint 
since the Grinch who stole Christmas. 
And John Marley as Mr. Cavilleri (“Call 
me Phil”), an ingratiating performer and 
a good man around a hospital corridor. 
Women above a certain age are less like¬ 
ly to weep at Jennifer's plight than at 
Milland’s .scalp—for the first time he 
plays sans toupee. Others who have 
taken bathos-antitoxin may be templed 
to paraphrase Oscar Wilde's epigram 
on Dickens' Old Curiosity Shop: “One 
must have a heart of stone to read the 
death of Little Nell without laughing.” 

In retrospect, the making of Love 
Story makes The Sellinft of the Pres¬ 
ident look like a pushcart operation. Pic- 
turj Hrich Segal, a ripe 31 back in 1968, 
asking him.scif “What hath Roth 
wrought?” The answer was an award 
winner, Coodhye, Columbus, and nearly 
a million bucks. Before Portnoy's Com¬ 
plaint was published, no less. And what 
hath Segal? Well, he was associate pro¬ 
fessor of classics at Yale (the student 
paper described his classes as “presented 
with the intensity of Marlon Brando 
and the finesse of Julia Child”). The 
showman had to emerge somewhere. 



"LOVE STORY" DEATHBED SCENE 


MacGRAW ^.O^NEAL 


Segal tried writing ofF-Broadway^and 
bombed. He became the last rewrite 
man on the highly animated and rather 
charmless Beatles cartoon Yellow Sub¬ 
marine. But was this any way for a Har¬ 
vard salutatorian (’58) to end? 

Brush Strokes. He recalled a girl he 
had squired years before—and combined 
her with a story he had been told by 
one of his graduate students. Result: 
the film .script of Love Story. His agents, 
William Morris Agency, held it at arm’s 
length. A story about two college kids 
who get married? You know what’s 
grossing them out at the nabes, Erich? 
I Am Curious. I. A Woman, Sexual 
practices in Sweden, for God’s sake. 

Movie companies gave the super- 
sanitary scenario the William Morris 
treatment—until an old Segal acquaint¬ 
ance from her Wellesley days, Ali Mac¬ 
Graw, dipped into the script and came 
up wet. After Goodbye. Columbus, 
she was bankable. Robert Evans, Par¬ 
amount’s production chief, was ro¬ 
mantically interested in Ali (they are 
now Mr. and Mrs.), .so Paramount 
abruptly got interested in Love Story. 
I he property was perfect, Hrich, they 
intimated. Fixeept for maybe a brush 
stroke here and there. Thirty rewrites 
later, Jenny had been transformed from 
a Brooklyn Jewish girl with two par¬ 
ents to a Rhode Island Italian-Amer- 
ican with one parent. Characters were 
excised and added, relationships bol¬ 
stered, scenes slashed and rebuilt. Di¬ 
re tors were hired and let go. 

Yale Folk Hero. You've read the 
novel, now .see the movie, was the pitch 
in the '4()s. Today, the tale wags the 
dog, and someone is usually assigned 
to turn the film into a paperback book. 
Evans persuaded Segal to give the book 
version a try himself, “instead of hav¬ 
ing some hack do it.” The editor at 



Hafper & Row, Jean Young, called the 
book, with astonishing accuracy, ‘'a re¬ 
action against Future Shock” Tlte sen¬ 
tences were terse. Crisp. Self-sealed. It 
was pure. Four-letter words and all. Er¬ 
ich's mama, in fact, gave the ultimate ac¬ 
colade: ‘Thank God you wrote a nice 
book, not like Philip Roth." 

Paramount had paid 75 Gs for the 
script Segal kicked back ten of them 
to the movie company. For promotion. 
Paramount kicked in ten more. It paid 
off. The scenarist scrambled 100,000 
miles across country. Selling, pushing. 
Merchandising. He appeared on Cavett, 
Carson. ‘Tm kind of a folk hero at 
Yale," he liked to say. "The closest 
thing to a Beatle.” Fraternities called 
him up en masse; Middle America wrote 
in; most important, publishing houses 
and film companies used Love Story 
as a new shibboleth. The escape hatch 
had been opened. Erich was in. 

In addition to Love Story, Segal has 
written a number of scripts, including 
the execrable The Gamex and R.P,M. 
He can go on dropping bombs as long 
as he likes. "I called my accountant 
last week to ask him whether 1 was a mil¬ 
lionaire yet," says Segal modestly. "He 
said yes." 

Back in the Depression-haunted '3()s, 
Hollywood was grinding out musicals; 
Ginger Rogers, dressed in coins, sang 
We're in the Money and Fred Astaire 
sang A Fine Romance. The '70s' Lon- 
guettes, bottoming Dow Jones, and mas¬ 
sive strikes seem reflections of thatf 
epoch. So does Love Story, a bit of left¬ 
over tinsel that glows like gold. And who 
knows? A little I.ove Story might be 
good for you. As it happens, the lachry¬ 
mose Giants won that game 16-0. 

■ Sfefan Kanfer 

The Red and the White 

Jack Crabb is 121 years old. His eyes 
are agate chips; senility seeps through the 
cracks in his voice. But Crabb is not your 
average superannuated former Indian 
fighter, former Indian, intimate of Wild 
Bill Hickok and General George Arm¬ 
strong Custer, ex-gunslinger, scalawag 
and drunkard. No sir. He is Little Big 
Man, sole survivor of the Battle of Little 
Bighorn. He may tell a stretcher or two, 
but when he reminisces, graduate stu- 
.dents listen. A budding anthropologist 
starts a tape recorder, Crabb opens his 
toothless yawp and the saga unfurls. 

And unfurls. And unfurls. For 2i 
hours Little Big Man turns the tableaux 
on nearly every aspect of Western man. 
Thomas Berger’s panoramic novel owed 
its salinity to an immediate relative. 
Huckleberry Finn, from which it ran¬ 
sacked idiom and hyperbole by the chap¬ 
terful. Like Huck, young Jack had no so¬ 
cial insight; he acce}>ted violence and du¬ 
plicity the way he regarded sleet and fire 
—^as aspects of earthly life. The film 
happily preserves the chronicle’s inno¬ 
cence, if n^t^its exact text. 

, Crabb knows Americana as he knows 
an old penny; from the Indian side and 
the In God We Trust side. He first ap- 



DUSTtN HOFFMAN 

An attitude of bewildered reality. 



CHIEF DAN GEORGE 
An almost biblical presence. 


pears as a boy whose family has been 
massacred by redskins. The Cheyennes 
who carry him off seem a mere mob to 
begin with, but they soon separate into 
individuals who refer to one another (in 
English translation) as "Human Beings." 
The boy becomes an adopted brave. Lit¬ 
tle Big Man. 

In the title role, shuttling incessanUy 
from the red to the white side, Dustin 
Hoffman adopts precisely the right atti¬ 
tude of bewildered reality lost in myth, a 
photograph projected on a Frederic 
Remington painting. Unhappily, not all 
the cast is as comfortable in their roles. 
Some of the whites, such as Fa>e Dun¬ 
away as a preacher’s oestrous wife, and 
Martin Balsam as a bunco artist, play 
like fugitives, from a road company of 
The Drunkard, with galvanic gestures 
and frozen speech patterns. The Human 
Beings, by contrast, are a people of dig¬ 
nity and variety. Among them arc the ho¬ 
mosexual Little Horse; the contrary 
Younger Bear, who says "hello" for 
“goodbye" and bathes in dirt instead of 
water; and the true lodestar of the film, 
Old Lodge Skins (played by Chief Dan 
George). 

Director Arthur Penn has been alter¬ 
nately .shrewd and loco with Little Big 
Man, but mainly he has been plumb 
lucky. In the book, Crabb complains 
about western movies that show Indians 
played by Caucasians "with 5 o'clock 
shadows and lumpy arms." Perversely, 
Penn sought Sir Laurence Olivier and 
Paul Scofield for the chieftain’s role. 
When they refused, he awarded the part 
to Richard Boone, who resigned shortly 
before filming. It w as only then that Penn 
chose a hereditary leader of Canada’s 
Salish tribe, Chief George, to play the 
old man. It was a momentous decision. 
Dan George's stoicism and grace give 
him an almost biblical presence. Some¬ 
times, standing to one side, the chief 
seems to be the essence of the Cheyenne, 
waiting for some unnamed event—per¬ 
haps the time when the white man uses 


up all the firewood^and moves on forev¬ 
er. He is no less memorable uttering an 
occasional phrase. When Little Big Man 
announces that he has a wife. Old l^dge 
Skins inquires: "Does .she show a pleas¬ 
ant enthusiasm when you mount her?" 
The question seems not lascivious, but 
full of paternal concern. When he pre¬ 
pares to die, the ancient Human Being 
chants a prayer and stretches supine be¬ 
fore his Maker. Result: nothing- His an¬ 
swer: "Sometimes the magic works, 
sometimes it doesn’t," gives new cre¬ 
dence to the speculation that the Indians 
are one of the lost tribes of Israel. 

Would that the film makers had Chief 
George’s ingenuousness or Hoffman’s 
technique. For Calder Willingham {End 
as a Man) has provided a scenario that 
begins with robust rawhide humor, turns 
to profundity—and then collapses into 
petulant editorial. In the era of occupied 
Alcatraz, surely it is no news that the 
white man spoke with forked tongue, 
that the first Americans were maltreated 
as the last savages. The Battle of Little 
Bighorn, which should be the film’s cli¬ 
max, is its weakest point. General Custer 
is pure Pig on the Prairie, babbling in¬ 
sanely as the consummate racist militant. 
As overplayed by Richard Mulligan, he 
could be sectioned, labeled Swift’s Pre¬ 
mium and sold in butcher shops. 

Given such grossness, why should Lit- 
tie Big Man be counted as a ram¬ 
bunctious triumph? Because in its 360® 
scope of slaughter and laughter, the 
film has contrived to lampoon, revere 
or revile the length and breadth of 
the entire frontier. On the trek, it dem¬ 
onstrates inconsistencies and errata. For 
months audiences will be talking about 
them. It also accomplishes that rarest 
achievement, the breathing of life into 
an ossified art form. The ’70s has its 
first great epic. Blood brother to the 
1903 one-reeler, The Great Train Rob¬ 
bery, Little Big Man is the new wCwSt- 
ern to begin all westerns. 

■ $.K. 



FIFTEEN MILES ON THE ERIE CANAL, WITH PETER SPIER 


For the Young: Dreams and Memories 


D espite noise, television, Marshall 
McLiihan, and the much publicized 
decline in public school reading skills, 
quality children's books sell and sell. 
Such literary prosperity owes a good 
deal to the fact that more than 75% of 
juvenile sales are made to libraries that 
buy carefully, and often have federal 
funds to help them do it. Yet much of 
the allure of the children's book trade 
is due to the continuing output of a hand¬ 
ful of illustrious, variously gifted and ap¬ 
parently inexhaustible authors and 
illustrators. 

This year half a dozen such peren¬ 
nial favorites have fine new books out: 

The Trumpet of the Swan (Harper 
& Row, $4,501 is only the third book 
in 25 years by E.B. White. Nevertheless, 
he is the one living American writer 
whose words have done most to prove 
that a children’s book can be a work 
of art and a thing of enduring charm 
and usefulness. Stuart Little (1945) still 
reigns pretty much supreme in the small- 
furry-animal-in-spats market. Charlottes 
tVeb (1952), which has just been re¬ 
leased again on Pathways of Sound 
records with White himself reading 
aloud, is a masterpiece about love and 
death in a New England barn, and has 
sold.more than 8()(\00() hardback cop¬ 
ies. Charlotte succeeded in making a 
small, confused pig-of-good-will and a 
humane spider touching and unforget¬ 
table. Trumpet somewhat less success¬ 
fully attempts the Bildimt^sroman of a 
trumpeter swan with a speech defect. 
As a cygnet, young Louis has to be fur¬ 
nished with a store-bought trumpet, and 
soon tootles his way into many hearts 
and places. White's main achievement, 
though, is Louis’ father, a cultivated 
cob who talks a brand of rhetoric such 
as might come of an alliance between 
Leda and the Late CJeorge Apley. 


The Eric Canal (Doubleday, $4.50) 
is the 30in book by Peter Spier, a Dutch- 
born, academy-trained artist whose il¬ 
lustrations arc to most juvenile scenery 
what a Tiepolo ceiling is to a hand-dec¬ 
orated pup lent. Too many children’s 
books present lumpily massive, poster- 
hued semi-primitive drawings that in¬ 
trigue for only one or two cheerful 
skim-throughs. Spier, by contrast, 
spends months accumulating visual re¬ 
search and folios of tiny sketches for 
his subjects. When he shows the 19lh 
century harbor of Honfleur (in Hurrah, 
\Vcre Outward Bound!) or the 18th cen¬ 
tury Thameside (in London Bridge h 
Falling Down!), he knows as much about 
the shops and ships, the rigs and rag- 
amufTins as a sharp eye and a keen 
mind can acquire. The result encourages 
young (and old) to brood upon details 
and be delighted by the beauty of black 
ink and watercolor washes that blend a 
Dclacroix-likc delicacy with the live¬ 
liness of Thomas Rowlandson. Eric 
Canal lollows a barge through Clinton s 
Ditch (circa 1850), seen in four sea¬ 
sons and drawn down to the last mule 
harness and quayside bollard. 

• 

In The Night Kitchen (Harper & 
Row, $4.95), Maurice Sendak's 59th 
book, once more orbits a young pro¬ 
tagonist from home and bed into a sur¬ 
realistic land of magic, fear and some 
wonder. This time young Mickey has 
an edible complex—he winds up fall¬ 
ing into a bowl of cake batter, being 
stirred and cooked by three fat chefs. 
And so—via a dough-plane that he 
sculpts himself—safely back to bed. 
Ni^ht Kitchen is not quite up to wSen- 
dak's classic, the tiny Nutshell Library 
(1962), with its “chicken soup" doggerel, 
its prc-5cva/«c Street counting devices 
and unlucky Pierre, the “1 don't care" 


boy, who is eaten by a lion. The fan¬ 
tasy trip in Nii^ht Kitchen lacks the 
magic, youthful anger and return to 
love shown in Sendak’s fabled inhere 
the Wild Thint^'s Arc. But it is cheerful 
and self-assured, and when Mickey is 
floating around in the altogether or wres¬ 
tling with all that dough, it may even 
seem hilarious to the under-five set. 

• 

Babar's Birthday Surprise (Random 
Heuse, $3.95) is the 15th and latest vol¬ 
ume in a series that began in 1931 
w'ith 'I he Story of Babar, by Parisian 
Jean dc Brunhoff. and became a family 
business when, after his death, his son 
Laurent de Brunhv")fF took up this di¬ 
verting peck of pachyderms. This time 
the plot thickens around just the kind 
of civilized problem that Arthur, Cc- 
icsie and their colleagues can handle: 
how lo keep King Babar from finding 
out that they've cut a massive birthday 
statue ol him in a nearby mountain. 
I'hc inexplicable charm of the Babar sto¬ 
ries is that they can be read with equal 
pleasure by kids who have barely heard 
of Pans and francophile parents. 

• 

Ed Emberleys Drawing Book of An^ 
imals (Little, Brown, $2.95) is that all 
but unheard-of success, a “how-to-draw" 
book that really works. Nearly everyone 
would like to be able to sketch a grumpy 
spider, a smiling octopus, or a por¬ 
cupine jumping over a stone. Now, it 
turns out, nearly anyone from the age 
of five up can do just that, simply by mas¬ 
tering a few graphic shapes—the num¬ 
bers 1, 2 and 3, ten letters like Y, M 
and D, plus a few dots and special squig- 
gles. With clear, entertaining verbal in¬ 
structions, visual examples lead easily 
from simple dots to scaly dragons. The 
book is a splendid departure for Em- 
berley, who has previously won readers 
unci prizes for brisk, handsome woodcuts 
and brief texts on such things as The 
Story of Paul Banyan (1963); Yankee 
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in tke^ook to glvii Tom Mul 
Susie PerrU a honeymoon 
theyd remember ml their 
life. After the wedding 
breakfast, ARCO booked 
them on to an Alitalia 
flight from J.F. Kennedy 
airport. They flew off on a 
pink cloud. 


At Treetops ARCO booked 
them up for a fortnight of 
wild life. 


On board, ARCO gave 
them the red carpet 
treatment. And ordered 
them a special **Eat~uy\ 
Tom indulged his passion 
for Lobster Thermidor. 


\RCO ordered Susie, who 
wed to em and keep slim, 
ne of our think thin 
egetarian feasts. 


They barely touched down 
on Rome, than ARCO 
whisked them off to 
Nairobi. 


On the way home ARCO 
arranged a whirlwind tour 
of Rome. 



In true Safari fashion, 
ARCO ordered a landrover 
to meet them and drive 
them out to the hotel at 
Treetops. 


They lived like true Romans 
for a day. From the Hotel 
Flora on Via Veneto. They 
did Gucci in the afternoon. 
And had a great evening 
on the town with us. 


In the morning we picked 
the happy couple up after 
breakfast and put them on 
the plane to New York. 
ARCO laid on the 
champagne. 


As honeymooners, 
ARCO asked everybody 
along the line to trem them 
like Royalty. 

The pleasure of a 
rangefs company was 
requested by ARCO to take 
the happy couple on a tour 
of Ngorongoro. ARCO abo 
arranged the whole tour. 


Alitalia's fun processing sysleiii. 


Introducing ARCO, Alitalia Reservation and 
Communication System. 

Our fun creator 

On the screen at the moment you see a 
reservation program. Coming from one of our 450 
agent sets. 

The brains behind the organisation are three 
computers 360/65 IBM of the third generation. 

Some of the most intelligent for their age. 

There's more brain power gathered at Alitalia 
than anywhere else in Europe. 

And owned by Alitalia. 

ARCO is our 25.000.000 dollar brain. Every 
advance we make adds another 1.000.000 dollars or 
so to the value. 

ARCO handles all the booking throughout the 
world. Every day it answers 300.000 requests that 
come nom all over the world. It does everything there 
is to do when you're planning a trip. And grants any 
qp^ial requests you mig^t have. 


All this information is stored for the check-in, 
along with your name. So when you come to the 
check-in point ARCO automatically knows your name 
and everting about you and wastes no time in 
showing you your seat. 

Another computer keeps Alitalia under control 
generally and takes all our aircraft underwits wing. 

It controls all the maintenance and is the brains 
behind AIDS, our Aircraft Integrated Data System: 
our mine of flight information. 

Automatically it records instrument readings 
while the plane is airborne, onto tape. 

We have computers that record everything, from 
your wishes to flying data. 

Alitalia takes your fun very seriously. 

:2ailtalia 

ITALY'S WORLD AIRLINE 
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Doodle (1965), which illustrates more 
verses of that song than there were red¬ 
coats at Bunker Hill. 

• 

Other notable new children's books 
include; 

Hi, Cat! (Macmillan, $4.50), by Ezra 
Jack Keats. The author is a white il¬ 
lustrator who specializes in attractive 
books—neither painful, patronizing nor 
candy-sweet—about Peter, a little black 
boy in the slums. The handsomest, called 
The Snowy Day (1962) used ingenious 
cutout patterns to follow Peter through 
an inviting all-white world of big drifts, 
cotton draped trees and wet feet. Hi, 
Cat! is sometimes slapstick-funny, and 
always bright in telling how an alley 
cat and a dachshund reduce a street-cor¬ 
ner charade to shambles. 

Fhh Is Fish (Panfheon, $3.95), by 
Leo Lionni. This book shows off the 


no real text. Instead, it j^multaneo^ly 
fers a maze of individual lives and 
ries, actions and brief bits of dialogue 
—the shrill alarm clock waking sleepv 
parents, children dawdling to school, 
workmen repairing the sewer, even the 
final bedtime lament of a child, 'T want 
a drink of water,” 

Fish in the Brandy Snifter 

RADICAL CHIC AND MAU-MAUING THE 
FLAK CATCHERS by Tom Wolfe. 153 
pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $5.95. 

What Tom Wolfe has done—with a 
touch of malice and more than a pinch 
of cheek—is create an appallingly fun¬ 
ny, cool, small, deflative two-scene so¬ 
cial drama about America's biggest, hot¬ 
test and most perplexing problem, the 
confrontation li^tween Black Rage and 
White Guilt. 


same pastel shades of watercolor as Scene 1 (large portions of it orig- 
Swimmy (1963) to present a very finny inally printed in a June issue of New 

view of the earthbound world (birdfish, York magazine) centers on that now fa- 

cowfish and peoplefish), dreamed up by mous money-raising party for the Black 

a minnow as he listens to a frog friend Panthers given in Conductor Leonard 

tell stories about life outside the pond. Bernstein s Manhattan apartment last 

Mainly for fours and under. January. For the occasion (Time. Jan. 

Tell hAe a Mifii (Farrar, Straus & Gi- 26), Wolfe coined the phrase "radical 

roux, $4.95), by Lore Segal, illustrated chic.” He thus described the tendency 

by Harriet Pincus. Three very real short among bright blooded, moneyed or 

stories about coping with children in otherwise distinguished New Yorkers— 

and out of a city apartment. Each one be- lately grown weary of plodding, via 

gins: "Once upon a time there was a media middle-class institutions like the 

Mitzi,” and they include Preschooler Heart Ball, the U.J.A. and the N.A.A.C.P. 

Mitzi, her baby brother Jacob, their par- —to take up extreme, exotic, earthy 

ents, even a grandmother m bed with a ^nd more titillating causes. To hear 

cold. The illustrations—dumpy Jacob Wolfe tell it, radical chic lays some 

bundled in a snowsuit, red-nosed sick fa- deliciously agonizing stresses upon 

ther taking his medicine—are bright, the Beautiful People. How do you 

reasonably funny, and only occasionally dress, for instance—funky or lashion- 

too grotesque for comfort. able? And what does a hostess giving 

iA^haf’s Happening? (John Day, a' Panther party do about Claude 

$4.50), by Mircea Vasiliu. Double- and Maude, her normally indispensable 

spread drawings show the life of a small- Negro couple? 

city neighborhood from dawn to bed- Ragging the rich is an old, though de¬ 
time in Bruegelian detail. The book has dining sport. If Wolfe merely ran on 

like that, he might be dismissed as a friv¬ 
olous type who has done little more 
than shoot fish in a brandy snifter. Hap¬ 
pily, the gathering—and with it Tom 
Wol fe's look-homeward-recording-angcl 
prose—soon begins to reflect depths of 
confusion and true social comedy. There 
is a remarkable moment when Panther 
Defense Minister Don Cox talks of po¬ 
lice harassment, evoking the Reichstag 
fire (blacks now, Jews next is the 
thought), then reads the Declaration of 
Independence to justify talk about Rev¬ 
olution Now. Eventually Bernstein and 
Guests Otto Preminger and TV Re¬ 
porter Barbara Walters, somewhat apol¬ 
ogetically and with few results, try to 
pin down the Panthers about what they 
really have in mind for the future be-. 
yond ghetto breakfasts and the high 
cost of bail. 

Few scenes could better reveal the 
painfully comic convulsions that beset 
old-fashioned, dead-serious liberalism in 
the age of the rip-off, the ^put-on, and 
. the total acceptance of verbkl overkill,. 
SCULPTING A DOUGH PLANE Wolfc's Leonard Bernstein is neither a 

Escape from an edible complex. freak nor a fool. FoUowic^ the sound 
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Philippines wont to 
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enough—in the country 
they sell in, not \Arhere 
they don't. 

time’s local advertis¬ 
ing edition is designed 
for them. It permits an 
advertiser to appear 
just in those copies of 
the magazine that 
circulate in the Philip¬ 
pines. Comparable 
editions do the same 
for businessmen in 
Japan and Singapore- 
Malaysia. However, 
if a company has 
interests that are con¬ 
tinent-wide, it can use 
the edition of TIME 
that covers all of Asia 
... or Southeast Asia 
or East Asia, for some¬ 
thing in between. 

In fact, wherever an 
advertiser sells, there 
is a TIME to match his 
market. After all, why 
should anyone pay for 
more of the world 
than he needs? 



TOM WOIFE 

Adrift among puf-ons and rip-offs. 


olil American principle ol defending 
civil liberlics, w'herevcr threatened, he 
winds up with the Panthers in his draw¬ 
ing room. Where hail was concerned, 
their legal rights certainly were threat¬ 
ened. But how IS a good Jewish liberal 
to take a group that cheerfully talks 
about destroying his society and is, at 
the very least, linked to gang shakedowns 
of Jewish nieichants in the ghetto and 
black nationalist propauanda against 
Israel? 

Wolfe's second target is far from 
Park Avenue—in the ghettos of San 
Francisco, about which, Wolfe asserts, 
bureaucrats in the Oflice of Fconomic 
Opportunity “didn’t know any more than 
they did about Zan/ibar.'’ As a result, 
when they wanted to find black leaders 
to receive OhO grants in 1968, “they 
sat back and waited ft»r you to come roll¬ 
ing in with your certified angry mil¬ 
itants, your guaranteed frustrated ghetto 
youth, looking like a bunch of wild 
men " If the bureaucrats got so shook 
up that “their eyes froze into iccballs 
. . . they knew' you were the right studs 
to give the poverty granis and com¬ 
munity organizing jobs to.” 

That was “mau-mauing. ' C'hameleon- 
voiced as usual, and still given to Ho¬ 
meric catalogues and hang-ten meta¬ 
phors, Wolfe inhabits an imaginary mau- 
mau character as he gleefully recalls 
some of the finer techniques. First, as¬ 
pect: “You go down there with your 
hair stickin' out!" Second, mien: “Don’t 
say nothing. You just glare.” Then, tac¬ 
tics—which include bringing along some 
ringer .Samoans who all look ten feet 
tall. One of Wolfe’s master mau-mauers, 
like some Pied Piper of liiterbugs, threat¬ 
ens to devastate city hall at the head of 
a horde of kids all armed with pack¬ 
ages of sticky candy and plenty of wrap- 


pers. nfiuu-maii diM .I 

even nced^.a gang. He wouffa just lum | 
up at the with a crocus sack , 

full of “ice .^^K^witchbludes, i'ftaight 
razors, handl!|PMh^|nd Molotov cock¬ 
tails and dump ii^|9^,desk, Cla3(|iine 
he's just taken the ^uflF 'Saff ‘my 
last night.’ “ Concludes Wolfe: “Th^’d 
lay money on this man’s ghetto youth 
like it was now or never.” 

For Wolfe, as for any satirist, manner 
is matter. To reduce his scenes to mes¬ 
sage is to miss both his point and his 
quality. Still, given the high-voltage po¬ 
larity of the age, Wolfe is already being 
unfairly abstracted for message and mis¬ 
read something like this: the black movc- 
mcpt is a put-on; the poverty program is 
a feckless giveaway; white liberals are 
pure patsies. As a result, he will endure ' 
not merely the embarrassing approval of 
the Neanderthals (“You see! you seel”) 
but the threat of stoning at the hands of 
enraged reformers and black extremi.sts 
alike. When a Time reporter recently 
asked a minister of the Panther Parly’s 
shadow government about the truthful¬ 
ness of Wolfe’s Radical Chic account, the 
reply was ominous: “You mean that 
dirty, blatant, lying, racist dog who wrote 
that fascist disgusting thing in New > ork 
magazine?” 

Wolfe’s peculiar bleiul ol artistic om¬ 
niscience and journalistic detail has often 
troubled readers who cannot decide 
where reality Ic.ives off and Wolfe be¬ 
gins. rhese two pieces arc not cntirel: 
prt)ot against such doubts. Radical Chi 
frequently goes loo far in Wolfe’s “Ev¬ 
erybody there felt . . .” generalizations. 
.Still, it IS generally so accurate that 
even some of the irate guests at the Bern¬ 
steins later wondered how' Wolfe—who 
in fact used shorthand—managed to 
smuggle a tape recorder onto the prem¬ 
ises. Satire is no way to win friends. Jf 
the Panthers ever do take over and 
Wolfe winds up behind bars, who will 
want to give a bail party for him? 

■ Timothy Foote 
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Seagram’s VO. Canadian. 
It’s what you’re missing when 
you just say "whisky." 


Ask for whisky in most countries, and you’ll get Scotch. 

Which is fine if you like Scotch. Not so fine if you’d like something 
a little lighter. Less smoky. Smoother. 

Luckily, now you’ve got a choice. It’s Seagram’s V.O., 
otherwise known as “The Smooth Canadian. In America, where 
smoothness is practically an obsession, more people choose V.O. 
than any other brand of imported whisky. Including Scotch! 

So next time you order whisky, be more specific. 

Just say “V.O. please.’’ 






>Vhat a good time 



for the good taste of a Kent. 
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Campari: simply a matter of good taste. 



Campari and, Soda:Campari, ice and a splash of soda to ta$^Negraid:l/3 C ^ng oari. 1/3 Gin, 1/3 RedAferniouth, 
strain into cocktail glass. Add Slice of orange; Am^<*^no: 1/2 Catnpari. 1/2 Re- Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rind, 







Letters 


The Women Meet 

To the Editors. 

The comment on the National Wom¬ 
enConference at Houston [Dec. 5] that 
“i* IS a particularly exciting lime to be a 
wuii.an” had a traumatic effect on me. 1 
have been involved in the suffrage move¬ 
ment since 1909, first in London and then 
on to the present. What a change there 
has been in the kind of militant action 
called for now compared to what our sis¬ 
ters were compelled to experience in Eng¬ 
land in the early years of this century It 
is great to be alive texlay! 

Jessie Bloom 
Seattle 

The delegates traded in their Bibles 
for Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World 



The Middle 

« Yourf^ 
iirmuli 



and a further psychological castration of 
masculiniiy Test-tube babies, artificial 
wombs and government nurseries w'lll 
finally give women the control over their 
own bodies they so desire 

Kenneth Qnade 
Pemhine. Wis. 

I hope It is written in my obituary 
that 1 had the joy aiid privilege of being 
a delegate from the state of Illinois to the 
National Women’s Conference 1977 

JoAnn R. Horowitz 
Chicago 

Seeing Rosalynn, Betty and Lady 
Bird, the politicians' wives, looking upper- 
I nrusty, and the many other women in 
\iouston looking like fools, 1 concluded 
I '!a1|kwas viewing long-ago plays about 
^.e*stocracy and the jesters who per- 

r 


ornjed and danced before them. 

.V. Lucy Projumo 


Louisville 


ace Plan 

a Just Peace. A 
^ inable goals” IDec. 
most daring I have seen 


on the Middle East. But you did not men¬ 
tion how to initiate it I envisage two peo¬ 
ple standing beside a pool filled with ice 
water, hesitating to jump in. All they need 
is a gentle push And I think that such a 
push should come from Mr Carter—on 
behalf of all the sympathizers of Israel in 
the U.S.—and others who are sick and 
tired of continuous war in the Holy Land 

George Haig 
Washington. D.C. 

Israel might agree with your plan, if 
this were the best of all possible v/orlds. i 
Reality, inevitably, intervenes Israel will ' 
not deliver part of her securi ty to the U. N . 
the very symbol of the worlds capitulation 
to Arab economic power Nor can it, sad¬ 
ly, rely on American guarantees, let alone 
the international variety: witness South 
Viet Nam in 1975 Final responsibility for 
its security will rest with Israel 

George Avery 
Toronto 

Your proposal for a just settlement in 
the Middle East is neither just nor real- 
islic It is a suicide plan for Israel. 

Cl ip'Gad ye 
New York City 

Your peace plan rests on the naive as¬ 
sumption that there is a continuity of pol¬ 
icy in the Arab slates Today's govern¬ 
ment espousing peaceful coexistence is 
likely to be replaced by a military dic¬ 
tatorship bent on destroying Israel. 

Mark y. Sherrid, M.D 
San Francisco 

liMt’s reasoned pronosal for a just 
peace the Middle Easl is basically the 
sort of Settlement some of us have been ad¬ 
vocating for a long lime But this peace 
must come soon. With astonishing rapid¬ 
ity, Israelis develop emotional and his¬ 
torical attachments to land they original¬ 
ly look for temporary security Arabs, 
while remembering the glorious victories 
of past centuries, forget the devastating 
defeats of recent years with equal speed 
Bruce Hardcastle 
Washington. D C 


Joh Out Front 

Premier Joh Bjelke-Petersen I Nov 
281 is two things. I) a great Oneenslander, 
and 2) the only leader in Australia pre¬ 
pared to stand on the front line against 
Communism How the weak-kneed antis 
in the South surely envy us for having 
him out front. Ridicule in the South is 
ihesinccresl form of flattery. 

. ; K.C. Boyle 

\y. <Cqld Coast. Austm^ 

Asa “deep North” 

of Austraiisi ctp|htt]^>esiding in . Hong 
Kong 1 am the Anglo-Aiher- 

ican initiati’’^ rpgaroing Rhodesia (^utd 
be* extended to^eensland so that Bjellke- 
Joh cotijdhe peitii^ the prin- 



Meet 

in the Christian 
scriptures; 

“You know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; 
rich as he was, he made 
himself poor for your 
sake, in order to make 
you rich by means of 
his poverty.” 

Scriptures in your own 
language are available from 
your local Bible Society 

Best wishes 

from 

The United Bible Societies 




















ciple of one man, one vole. When one 
sees the opposition with 43.3% of the vole 
having 23 seats, while Job's party with 
27.1% of the votes has 34 seats, one won¬ 
ders if city dwellers in Queensland are 
not as much sinned against as black Rho¬ 
desians and South Africans. 

Elizabeth Vance 
llonfi Konfi 

May 1 point out that we West Aus¬ 
tralians haven't surrendered to the idio¬ 
cy of daylight saving either, and between 
us and Queensland, we make up almost 
two-thirds of the continent. 

1 object to the knee-jerk acceptance 
of this crackpot scheme as being mod¬ 
ern, progressive, etc It is useless to argue, 
however. Those who believe in it will nev¬ 
er change their minds—it is like some re¬ 
ligious belief - and for those of us who op¬ 
pose it. no persuasion can alter the fact 
that midday conies when the sun is on 
the meridian, and not before 

R H Gordon 
Boddnifjton. Australia [ 


Big Enough? | 

Re Russian Ambassador to the U.S | 
Anatoli Dobrynin s observation that the | 
Soviet Union is big enough as is I Nov 14! 
without Alaska If that is so. it is definitely | 
big enough without the small islands off i 
Hokkaido .Siberia is bigger than Japan ; 
even after the Russians return those is- ; 
lands to Japan, whcic they belong ; 

Shoji Yamana 1 
Mat sue. Ja/iun I 

I , 

I Red-Hot Stove 

I 

As a flic-insurance adjuster in Mm- i 
nesota. I can see benefits of the wood stove | 
|[)ec. 51 to the homeowner and disa.sler I 
to the small insurance companies You 
wouldn’t believe the wild ideas people 
have. Cheap little stoves that get red hot 
Ciood stoves loo near the walls. Stovepipes 
plugged into old or itx) short chimneys | 
And they all spell unwanted fire' j 

John // Stout j 
St Loins Parl^. Minn. I 


Flynt's Conversion 

1 wouldn't dream of evaluating the 
sincerity of S^ut Dealer Larry Flynt's 
conversion|p bfldiiga Hustler for the Lord 
IDec. 51. has truly become a 

devotee orusc,.“Big Boy upstairs,” all I 
, can say is must be! somfsUruth,. 

^in the saying, '''I 

For some Siti^fi^ reason, ] 

,to believe tMt Flynt is j 

.'it'sbecgttwlwMundssQ^fli^^ .'jj 





y iAiry Flynt converted? J believe. 

It. Insist made a slick Evasion of 
camp, and oope starts 
aiiM illustrating tbM purple 


parts of the Bible which preachers have 
tried to keep hidden from their sheep, it 
will make his Hustler magazine seem 
about as sexy as a seed catalogue. 

George Dorsey 
Eugene. Ore. 

Foil for Radar 

You mention dangers that Thor Hey¬ 
erdahl may face on his new voyage be- ! 
cause his reed boat will not show up on | 
radar screens I Nov 28). It could be made I 
to appear as big as a destroyer on radar i 
screens by simply wrapping a roll of alu- ; 
minum foil around each of those beau- j 
lifully crafted hull points used only for I 
aesthetic purposes The foil could he laid \ 
beneath the outer covering of reed to pre- i 
serve the ‘"purist” intent of Tigris. I 

Eel Merrell | 
Paris ! 

Man of the Year 

President Jimmy C arter, a President ■ 
who considers the ethical and moral im- i 
plications of his actions. Whether we ap- j 
prove or not, whether he succeeds or not, | 
this makes him worthy of our respect. I 
Daniel Neuhourg j 
Millersville. Pa ! 

Man of the Year‘^ I think West Ger- ; 
man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt de- ! 
serves it foi the courage he showed dur- i 
iiig the nerve-shattering hijacking of that ■ 
Lufthansa plane. His attitude taught some j 
countries an exemplary lesson | 

Firrnin Martens 
Eeklo. Belgium | 

I would like to nominate a true pa¬ 
triot, a man who is trying to make Amer- , 
ica strong again, great again, a man who | 
is trying to make America a better place i 
to live m. Ronald Reagan I 

Doug Jone.s j 

Dixon. Ill j 

For Man of the Year my choice would ! 
be Jayaprakash Narayan. His clarion call j 
to release India from the shackles of die- ’ 
latorship was heeded by the Indian peo- ‘ 
pie in the form of the ballot ; 

Lakhi T. Rochvani j 
Bombay ■ 

“Red” Adair for demonstrating an ex¬ 
cellence rarely attained by man, in pre¬ 
venting disaster in the North Sea when it 
was thi^tened by an oil blowout. 

, Thomas W. Mitcham 

'^1 ''r Tucson. Ariz. 

MiJpW Year this year had I 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

G eorge Bernard Shaw, who had an opinion about everything, wrote that 
the subject of religion is “the only one that capable people really care 
for.” Our readers certainly do our mail shows consistently that they have 
strong, informed views on religion. This week s cover story. “The Evangeli¬ 
cals," concerns the fastest-growing religious movement m the U.S. today. For 
Religion Editor Richard N. Ostling, the assignment involved an unusual de¬ 
gree of personal engagement, because he is an Evangelical. “Being religious 
gives you a basic interest." says Ostling “But you have to be objective, which 
in my case means writing about Evangelicalism as if it were Hinduism." 

The correspondents covering the movement were an 
ecumenical group James Wilde, on the West Coast, 
marveled at the Ibith of the Evangelicals, but says that 
he remains “an unrepentant papist I prefer the pomp of 
Rome, the scarlet Cardinals and Gregorian Chant." 

In Darien, C onn., Margaret Boeth talked to mem¬ 
bers of a thriving congregation of Evangelical Epis¬ 
copalians She remembers that, as a child in Mis¬ 
sissippi. she once announced to her father that she no 
longer Ixilievcd in God and would not be attending 
Boeth church services “But my dear," her father replied. 

"we have always gone to church " Says Booth- "1 
w'cnl." Now she is an active but traditional Episco¬ 
palian She found herself envying the new Evangel¬ 
icals but not really able to join them. Thiriy miles 
and several worlds away from Dancn. C onespondent 
Jeanne Saddler was impressed by a group of Evan¬ 
gelicals who mmisiei to derelicts in limes Square 
“While no one dragged me to the baptismal foul," 
says Saddler, "mother will have an easier lime get¬ 
ting me to church this C'hristmas ' 

Wilde The Evangelical movement is a quest for iradilion- 

- al faith and values, and so for out cover the editors de¬ 
cided on an American primitive painting, ('hnx/'x Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, h> an artist known only as 
Plallenherger Painted in the mid-l9lh century, the pic¬ 
ture now hangs in the family room of a Wwdbiiry, 
Conn., doctor It was placed there, says the ownei so 
that the children of the household could sec Christ's ad¬ 
monishing gesture, and behave 

Our story on Evangelicals and their message of faith 
IS appropriate for Christmas We offer it with our warm 
Saddler gcKid wishes foi the holiday season. 

Qj^ p. D cLija>x) 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 16 The ranks of American Evangelicals, 
a loosely constructed group that shares a personal commit¬ 
ment to Jesus Christ and to biblical authority, have been grow¬ 
ing at an astonishing rate. The movement seems to stem from 
a disillusionment with science and rationalism and from a 
search for eternal values. Evangelicals, who now number 45.5 
million Americans, have high-level backing. President Carter 
is a born-again Christian who claims to have an intimate, per¬ 
sonal relationship with God through Christ Billionaire Nel¬ 
son Bunker Hunt, the son of a wealthy Texas oilman, has 
been liberally financing the movement Billy Graham is Evan¬ 
gelicalism's grand old man and best-known apostle His Min¬ 
neapolis headquarters receives contributions of S28 7 million a 
year to finance his far-flung enterprises The Evangelical move¬ 
ment has steadily expanded over the past two decades. In Jan- 
I Liary there will be a convention of some 2,000 preachers who 
I broadcast their messages on .American television or radio. A 
I glittering 'Congress of the laity" will be held in Los Angeles 
* in Lebruary, with former President Gerald Ford and United 
i Nations Ambassador Andrew Young among its sponsiirs 

j WORLD: p. 6 Egyptian President .Anwar Sadat's peace ini- i 
i tiative has blown a whirlwind through the diplomacy of the 
Middle East. Only four weeks after Sadat's historic trip to Je¬ 
rusalem, Egyptian and Israeli delegates last week sat down 
together in a Cairo conference room to lay the groundwork 
for peace talks. At that very moment Israeli Premier Mc- 
nachem Begin was headed for Washington to confer with Pres¬ 
ident Carter. The trip was a means to enlist IJ.S support for 
the peace proposals that Begin unfolded to Carter and his ad¬ 
visers. Washington's initial reaction was restrained, ‘it goes 
further than expected." said a U.S official, “but it is not gex^d 
enough. Sadat won’t accept it.” 

p« 12 President Ferdinand Marcos of the Philippines received 
overwhelming support in a referendum that would make him 
both President and Prime Minister of those islands after a 
new transitional legislature is ii stituted next year. Marcos' 
victory never seemed to be in doubt. Government opponents 
boycotted the referendum, even though Marcos lifted restric¬ 
tions on ftee speech and free assembly for the duration of the 
seven-week camp^gn. 

UMTOl SirilTES: p.24 A poll. 4(Hnndas^^ jbtK ^XiME, 
•ho^ tfaiitt there k growi^.^oubt whaiag 
lie abodt Jimmy to. tjia^le ecoiKMQiib'iMUiR. 

Nonethdeis. most UiL dtizbiui still legard Spe Preddhni » 
highly intelligent, industrious, idealistic and immkl, according 
to the. pan. Given the chance to decide betw^n^ Carter and 
Gerald Ford for President again, 44% said they Would pick 
Carter, 4t%prefeiTed Ford, and 15% said they were not sillp. 


ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 38 The U.S. dollar's decline I 
turned into ^ rout last week as the greenback plunged to postwar 
lows in mlernational money markets. Since January, the dollar 
has lost 22'"f against the yen, 19^( against the Swiss franc and 
11 Vf against the deutsche mark. Last week’s debacle was partial¬ 
ly triggered by Washington’s failure to supjxirt the dollar after 
Treasury Secretary W. Michael Blumenthal held a secret meet¬ 
ing w'iih European monetary officials in Paris. Many observers 
iTclieve the LJ S is intentionally allowing the dollar to dip, to im- 
I prove us terms of trade in world markets America is expected to 
I run a trade deficit of $27 billion by the end of tins year, nearly 
! five times last year's shortfall 

! p. 39 Japan's proposals to reduce its huge trade surplus were 
I |x-)liicly rebuffed as being inadequate by U.S. officials. The 
j Japanese offered to cut tariffs on 318 items by an average of 
I 23^v and alsi'» promised to eliminate some nontariff barriers 
; Unless Japan develops a more generous set of concessions 
j soon. Congress may enact legislation that will limit the amount 
of Japanese gex^ds that can be sold in the U S. 
p. 40 Chrysler Corp will soon start selling two new cars de¬ 
signed to grab an important share of the U.S. small-car mar¬ 
ket The Omni and the Horizon are the first popular-pnced 
American-built autos to offer front-wheel drive They w'ill sell 
for $3,706 aa\ and title e.xira) each The price, combined 
with an overall mileage rating of 30 m.p.g will help Chrysler 
compete with imports like the Volkswagen Rabbit The two 
cars constitute a $350 million investment by Chrx'sler, which 
has been late in developing small, fuel-efficient autos. U.S. car 
manufacturers arc expecting 1978 to be another good year, 
even though car-industry sales were disappointing during the 

j early days of IJccember. 

1 

ENVIRONMENT: p. 33 Juneau, the booming capital of Alas¬ 
ka, has long been an aw'kward place from which to govern 
the state Not only is it distant from Alaska's mam population 
centers, it can also be a pilot’s nightmare: the city is sur¬ 
rounded by water and glaciers and experiences frequent rains 
and fog. Last week the state's planning commission chose the 
design of a new state capital, to be built at a site 35 miles 
north of Anchorage, the slate's most populous city. 

MUSIC: p.46 British-born Elvis Costello may look a bit 
like Woody Allen with a guitar, but there is nothing umid 
about his music. With a three-piece band behind hinv he 
blasts out a stream of riffs that recall the piston rhythms 
of Chuck Berry. Bill Haley and the early Beatles. The songs 
are angrier than the soft rock spun out of Southern California 
for much of this year. Sample lyric; “Welcome to the 
VvPridng week/ 1 know it don't thrill you/ 1 hope it don’t 
W»you...” 
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j MIDDTEEAST 

jlVIenachem Bfe Blitz 

i Round 2 opens with a campaign for U.S. support 


An Israeli oJJiciaL frying to sum up 
Middle East events, turned to metaphor 
“It was a storm that blew away the old 
leaves and limbs and left Sadat and Be¬ 
gin at the top of a v'tv.v high tree, precar¬ 
iously balanced and swaying in the wind 
Now they will have to grasp each other's 
hands to keep from falling “ 

W r halcvci else tgypiian Presi¬ 
dent Anwar Sadat’s peace ini¬ 
tiative may have accomplished, 
it has blown not just a fresh 
breeze but a whirlwind through the diplo¬ 
macy of the Middle Last It was scarcely a 
month ago that Sadat made his historic 
trip to Jerusalem Last Wednesday, exact¬ 
ly 26 days later, Lgyptian and Israeli del¬ 
egates were silting down together in a 
Cairo conference room, in the very shad¬ 
ow of the pyramids, to lay the groundwork 
for full-scale peace talks At the ve ?7 mo¬ 
ment that the session was being called to 
order, Israeli Premier Mcnachem Begin 
was headed for Washington to meet with 
President Carter, a sudden summit con¬ 
ference arranged in a matter of hours at 
Begin s request. After two meetings with 
Carter—one early Friday, one late Sat¬ 
urday—Begin said that he would confer 
with Sadat in Egypt within the next sev¬ 
eral days, probably over the C'hristmas 
weekend The determination to keep the 


peace initiative moving was invigorating 
and bold But it also revealed the degree 
to which Begin and Sadat recognized that 
they were precariously balanced indeed 
Begin s dilemma had been how to de¬ 
vise a suitable response to Sadat’s stun¬ 
ning peace overture. As days went by, the 
pressure on Israel to react grew and grew 
What was needed from the Israelis was 
concessions that would be sufficiently im¬ 
portant to allow the negotiating process 
to continue—if possible, with the support 
of Syria and the other Arab states that 
chose to boycott the Cairo conference. Be¬ 
gin recognized the challenge and, accord¬ 
ing to aides, relished the idea of going 
down m history as a jieacemaker Since 
their Jerusalem meeting, he and Sadat 
had continued to communicate in secret 
But Begin also knew that the hours were j 
running short Said his Foreign Minister, 1 
Moshe Dayan 'We don’t have much lime ; 
to play with The first phase lof the Cai- j 
ro talksl will be over by Chnsimas Then i 
we must make the next move, either to | 
meetings at the Foreign Minister or P* ime ■ 
Munster level or to (Jeneva in February j 
to sign a peace treaty ' 

Begin decided to act early last week, j 
when Secretary of Slate Cyrus Vance ai - ! 
rived in Jerusalem on an eight-day Mid- | 
die Last trip. Fie told Vance that he want- ! 
ed to go to Washington to discuss a new ! 


set of Middle East peace proposals with 
Carter The surprised Vance swiftly for¬ 
warded the request. Within three hours 
the White House replied Come ahead. 

Why did Begin rush to Washington? 
He could have passed his ideas to Vance 
in Jerusalem, but declined to. “I felt Pres¬ 
ident Carter should be informed in de¬ 
tail," Begin said as he arrived in New 
York City, his m^wd chipper A more cyn¬ 
ical view, one held by some foreign ob¬ 
servers and even some Israeli opposition 
figures, was that Begin s proposals were so 
insubstantial that Carter's help was need¬ 
ed to sell them to Sadat If Carter failed, it 
was reasoned the U.S would “share the 
blame" m world eyes. In short Begin had 
to have US suptv»rt for his plan ‘The 
President deliberately became a parlnei 
to any Middle F.asl situation,” said an Is¬ 
raeli official last week “He asked for the 
trouble, and now he will have to face it' 
Carter, of course, was equally determined 
not to be caught in the middle, 

The Premier’s proposals had been 
agreed upon only 24 hours before he left 
Jerujutlem by Israel’s Ministerial Com- | 
mitiee foi Security and Foreign Affairs i 
\i the While House, Carter and an au- j 
dience of Administration and Israeli of- ! 
ficials listened with rapt attention as ! 
Begin unfolded his plan, referring fre¬ 
quently to a panoply of maps and charts. 
In broad outline, this was his proposal 

The Sinai. Most of the peninsula would 
be returned to Egyptian control, but Is¬ 
rael would retain some of its fortifications 
The Rafah salient, in the north, would re¬ 
vert to Egyptian control, but Israeli ci¬ 
vilian settlements would remain The set¬ 
tlements along the Gulf of Aqaba might 
become part of a joint desert development 
project. The right of navigation in ih*^ wa¬ 
terways would be guaranteed. 

The West Bank. In a variation on what 
has been known in Israel as ah ''enhanced 
status quo" plan, the West Bank region 
would be under the sovereignty of nei- 
tlicr Isi^el nor Jordan, though the 700,000 
West Bank citizens would have the r^t 
10 choose between Israeli and Jordanian 
citizenship. iTkwy would have lochi civil 
aatonomy their own elected rep- 
resentap^. ibrael would retain its right 
of militisry access and some fortiffcations 
and perhaps its 51 settlements, No men¬ 
tion was made as to whether any of the 
2.3 milltoh people in the Palestinian di¬ 
aspora would have the right to return* 



Premier Begin lunches with SenatoiaHeniy Jackson (left) and CMtleidCase in WasWe^^ 


Withir^he new diplomatk whirlwind, bold moves to keep thep0p^ mometD^m alive. 
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Delegates to the Cairo meeting: Egypt’s Esmat Abdel Meguid (seated 
at right) faces bearded Eliahu Beti-Elissar of Israel, flanked by U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State Alfred Atherton (on his left) and the U.N.’s 
Ensio Siilasvuo; Vance with Begin in Jerusalem, with Saudi Foreign 
Minister Prince Saud in Riyadh and with Sadat in Cairo 
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Jenisatom. Israel would keep control, but 
would establish a special authority as 
^'Guardian of the Holy Shrines” in the 
Old City. 

To sweeten the offer for Sadat, the Is¬ 
raelis have been urging the U.S. to give a 
large amount of additional aid to Egypt 
(which is currently receiving $900 million 
a year from the U.S.). They also suggest 
that the U.S., under a reduction-of-forces 
agreement, should modernize Egypt’s 
military equipment. “Generals must have 
something to play with,” says one Israeli, 
himself a former general. If Egypt now 
has 3,000 tanks, the number under such 
a plan might be reduced to 1.000, but these 
would be the latest and best the U.S. could 
offer. Though the Israelis do not suggest 
a reduction in the size of their own armed 
forces by the 75% they would urge upon 
the Egyptians, they realize the need for 
drastic disarmament. “We don’t have 
enough air space for our planes.” says an 
Israeli military official, “and have barely 
enough rcK»m to park them.” 

T he Israelis insist that their ulti¬ 
mate aim is a comprehensive set¬ 
tlement with all their Arab neigh¬ 
bors. But they argue that this can 
be achieved only in stages, starting with 
an Israeli-Egyptian accord and moving 
on to agreements with Jordan. Syria, Leb¬ 
anon and the moderate Palestinians. For 
that reason. Begin offered no new pro¬ 
posals about the Golan Heights, since the 
Syrians refuse to negotiate at this time 
anyway. If the problems of Sinai and the 
West ^nk can be settled, the Israelis 
say, Syria will feel obliged to join the 
talks. 

Washington’s initial official reaction 
to the Begin plan was polite and re¬ 
strained. Carter dutifully telephoned 
Sadat to keep him advised, but in the 
White House there was some concern. 
“The plan goes further than I had ex¬ 
pected,” said one U.S. official, “but it is 
not good enough. Sadat won’t accept it.” 
Later, at their second meeting, the Pres¬ 
ident told Begin that the plan was a step 
forward, but that obviously further steps 
were necessary. 

“In truth,” reports Time Jerusalem 
Bureau Chief Donald Neff, “the thrust of 
the proposals is that Israel, despite pub¬ 
lic statements to the contrary, is going full 
speed ahead for a bilateral agreement 
with Egypt, which for the moment re¬ 
mains the cmly Arab country willing to ne¬ 
gotiate. Its paramount national gt^ is to 
neutralize £gypt, thereby practically 
elirmnating the threat 6f war. The Israe- 
hft cffwiously hope that a huge aihaunt bf 
new UJS. aid to Egypt will tempt SadfU 
U> forgo his pledge not to dpi a bilateral 
peace agreement with brael:*’ 

In aconversadon last week withTiMn 
ChiefofCentespondents Murray Oart and 
Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn, Sadat 
inateipd that he had no intention of sign¬ 
ing a aepamte agreement, citing '^Egypt’s 


obligations to the rest of the Arab world.” 
But the other Arab “confrontation” states 
remained fearful that once Egypt made 
peace with Israel. Sadat would feel little 
obligation to bargain with Israel over the 
West Bank, the Golan Heights and Je¬ 
rusalem, and the other states would not 
have the power to do so, let alone to wage 
war against Israel on their own. This ar¬ 
gument is correct as far as it goes, but the 
Arabs' present unwillingness to negotiate 
with Israel is badly weakening their po¬ 
sition In fact, it appeared likely last week 
that the Egyptians and the U.S. were now 
prepared to bypass the Palestine Liber¬ 
ation Organization in future negotiations 
Said President Carter at a press confer¬ 
ence: “The P.L.O. has been confpletely 
negative. I think they have removed 
themselves from any immediate prospect 
of participation in a peace discussion.” 

For the most part, Arab diplomacy 
remained paralyzed by outrage and in¬ 
decision, as Cyrus Vance discovered dur¬ 
ing his quick stopovers in six Middle 
East capitals. He had believed that Jor¬ 
dan’s King Hussein would be amenable 
to joining the Cairo talks at a later stage. 
Instead, Vance found, the King was de¬ 
termined to remain an uncommitted mod¬ 
erating force, but would probably be pre¬ 
pared to join a Geneva Conference later. 
Lebanese President Elias Sarkis was 
swamped with his country’s own post- 
civil war problems In 4!/> hrs. of talks 
in Damascus, Syria’s Hafez Assad re¬ 
iterated his view that Sadat's initiative 
would fail, that the Arabs were obliged 
to reject it on almost theological grounds, 
and that the “great wound” inflicted by 
Sadat's Jerusalem adventure would lake 
time to heal. 

I n Riyadh, Vances reception was hard¬ 
ly more encouraging. When he deliv¬ 
ered a personal message from Carter 
to King Khalid, the Saudi monarch's 
first question was: “Is it in Arabic?” A 
government statement said later that the 
Foreign Minister, Prince Saud, felt “his 
talks with Secretary Vance reinforced his 
own natural optimism, which he does not 
wish to exaggerate.” Official members of 
the Vance party came away convinced 
that the Saudis will continue to support 
Sadat, and that they gradually will take a 
more active behind-the-scenes role in 
bridging the gap between the Arab camps. 
Nonetheless, Vance felt he could report 
back to Carter that he had found “real 
momentum” for peace. 

There was one place where the 
strength of that momentum was beyond 
dispute: Cairo. There, Israeli and Egyp- 
delegates met at the historic Mena 
House h^, shook hands, laughed and 
sat^down to talk at a round table in the or¬ 
nate Rubaiyat room. As is the case with 
so litany events in the Middle East to¬ 
day, the participants hardly seemed able 
to believe where they were or what they 
were doing. Premier B^n joined in the 
eu{^ortc mood* Before living for Wash¬ 


ington, he had greeted an Israeli negoti¬ 
ator by telephone* ''Shalom, shalom, how 
is the weather in Cairo? Sunny and cold?” 
The Israeli shouted in delight that he 
could see the pyramids. “Look at them, 
you had a part in [building] them,” joked 
Begin, “but don’t ask for indemnities.” 

Describing Egypt and Israel as “two 
ancient lands, two very old peoples, two 
civilizations, two historic neighIxirs,” 
Chief Israeli Dele^te Eliahu Ben- 
Elissar told his Egyptian hosts: “We come 
to renew an age-long relationship.” 

The discussions focused mainly on 
procedural matters that could provide the 
framework of a Geneva Conference The 
Israelis favored an agenda to discuss three 
points, establishment of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, cultural exchanges, and the free¬ 
dom of the Suez Canal and other water¬ 
ways. The Egyptians proposed instead to 
prepare a “declaration of principles” that 
would form a basis for detailed negoti¬ 
ations at a full-scale conference later. 



Coming to renew an age-long relationship. 
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After one full working day, the meeting 
recessed for three days in observance of 
the Moslem Friday, the Jewish Saturday 
and the Christian Sunday. It would re- 
i sume this week, then break for the Chnsr- 
j mas holidays. 

i Altogether, the first meeting served as 
I a good beginning, propitious enough, per* 
haps, to suggest that Sadat might try to up¬ 
grade the negotiations by having foreign 
ministers attend One immediate possi¬ 
bility. he may name his own chief del¬ 
egate, Fsmal Abdel Meguid. as his new 
Foreign Minister, This would automati¬ 
cally open the way for Israeli Foreign 
Minister Dayan to go to Cairo 

But in most other Arab capitals, the 
mood ranged between angry and appre¬ 
hensive. In Beirut, many shops w'crc 
closed as a sign of mourning; streets were 
hung with banners bearing bitter messag¬ 
es. ONLY TRAITORS MEET IN CAIRO and 
SADAT'S riNAl DAY OF SURRENDER “Sa- 


World_ 

dal's peace initiative," charged P.1..0 
Leader Yasser Arafat, "aims at besieging 
and isolating us." In Damascus, Syria’s 
Assad declared- "Falling into the lap of 
the enemy is not peace but surrender" 
Assad had visited Saudi Arabia and four 
other Ciulf slates, and although the lead¬ 
ers in those countries still quietly support 
Sadat, they had received Assad with cour¬ 
tesy Said a Western diplomat: "This is 
the kind of Arab waning game Assad un¬ 
derstands If Sadat fails, the Arabs will 
stone him to death If he succeeds, they 
will call him a hero " 

I n the U S . meanwhile, Menachem Be- 
gin^had wasted no lime in seeking pub¬ 
lic support for his policy He lunched 
at Blair House with a group of pow¬ 
erful pro-Israel Senators New' York's 
Jacob Javils, Washington’s Henry Jack- 
son. Florida's Richard Slone and New 
Jersey's Clifibrd Case—to whom he con¬ 


fided his new ideas. The Senators were 
modestly encouraging, Javits. for in¬ 
stance. welcomed the proposals as pro¬ 
viding a "ci edible basis for negotiation." 
On Sundav the Premier’s audience was 
far wider; he was the guest on CBS-TV’s 
Face the Elation. 

Whatever the merits of the Israeli 
plan. Begin s IJ.S. blit? was partly suc¬ 
cessful. If it lacked the spectacular dar¬ 
ing of Sadat's journey to Jerusalem, at 
least it constituted a response, if the pro¬ 
posals fell short of Kgypt's expectations, 
at least they could provide the basis of 
further negotiations After learning the 
details of Itegin's plan. Sadat told a press 
conference at week’s end that he was 
“more optimistic than ever ’ .^bove all. 
momentum wa,> maintained The two 
leaders would meet again shortly They 
were the onlv players in the arena, and 
they were determined to keep the ac¬ 
tion alive ■ 


Hava Nagila in Egypt 

J^ot since the days when the Pharaoh turned to Joseph 
for help have Jews been so enthusiastically welcome in Egypt 
The Israelis (some 25 officials and 100 journalists) arriving 
at the Cairo conference last week were so deeply moved by 
their cordial reception that some, for a moment, may have 
even forgotten that their country and Egypt technically re- 
mained at war. Time Correspondent William Stewart wit¬ 
nessed this emotional reverse exodus and cabled the follow¬ 
ing report: 

A nyone carrying an Israeli passport has long been a pa- 
k riah in Egypt—but not this week; in fact, there was a def¬ 
inite advantage in being an Israeli. “Everyone has been so 
friendly.” remarked one Israeli journalist "And I still can’t 
believe we’re actually here and right in front of the pyr¬ 
amids loo." Said Ehud Yarri. an Israeli TV commentator: 
“We had our doubts before we landed in Cairo, but when 
they saw the Israeli passports, they just applauded " l^ter. 
during a tour of the capital, a group of Israelis were spotted 
by Cairenes at a caf(^, who shouted. “Long live Sadat! Long 
live the Israeli delegation of peace!" With that, other Egyp¬ 
tians began clapping and crying: "Shalom! Shalom f" 

In the euphoria, one Israeli correspondent even man¬ 
aged to get an interview with Mrs Sadat. But for Shabtai 


Tal, Israeli correspondent for the West German magazine 
Stern, his most moving moment may have come during din¬ 
ner with another Israeli at a restaurant near the pyramids. 
When the proprietor discovered the diners' identities, the 
restaurant's small hand immediately struck up the stirring 
strains of Hava Nagila, the popular Israeli folk song Said 
Tal later. "Can you imagine what it was like for me to hear 
lha' st^ng played in Egypf^ It w'as like a dream ’ Moving 
about the capital, other Israelis often found themselves the 
fcK'iis of friendly curiosity. Reported TtMt Photographer Da¬ 
vid Rubinger, an Israeli citizen. “My left arm is blue from 
people pinching me to see if I'm real " 

Israelis back home shared in the excitement. During an 
hour-long broadcast by Israel's Armed Forces Radio, lis¬ 
teners had the chance to phone in questions for the net- 
work s correspondents in Cairo. One Israeli woman wanted 
a description of Egyptian fashions, A listener from Haifa 
asked about poverty in Egypt and was told by his coun¬ 
tryman on the scene: “There are some depressing sights 
here, but there have been a lot of improvements as well." 

The only difficulties the Israelis seem to have encoun¬ 
tered were the typical delays caused by Egypt’s chronic bu¬ 
reaucratic chaos After landing at Cairo International Air¬ 
port, it look hours for Israeli journalists to wind their way 
through the labyrinth of customs and security procedures. 
Remarked one Israeli: "My God, HI never complain about 
our bureaucracy again." 
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WEST GERMANY 


Spie s with Many Secrets 

Bonn owns up to the biggest espionage loss since World War U 

W rhen West German counlerintelli- | prepared the report more than a year ago, 
gence agents swooped down on 16 1 lamely admitted that he had not got 


lent of the Lut/e case. With irrefutable if i to Take the necei 
infuriating logic, his spokesman argued i egy and minimr 
"How could the Chancellor know more i leaks, l.ebcr said 
than l.eber'^" As the initial shock sunk in, 1 
the spy affair rapidly turned political Op- NATO I 

position Leader Helmut Kohl demanded ; Dnmo brass f 
Leber’s resignation and charged that j ings concerned n 




W rhen West German counlerintelli- prepared the report more than a ye; 

gence agents swooped down on 16 lamely admitted that he had n 
£as'. German spy suspects one night 18 around to reading it and that inde 
niujilhs ago, the mass roundup was Frankfurterarticle had "actu- 
cheered as evidence that Bonn had final- ally enlightened me ’ C hancellor Helmut 
ly found ways to ferret out the myriad es- Schmidt also denied having known i 
pionage agents in its midst and plug the lent of the Lut/e case. With irrefut 
embarrassing flow of government secrets infuriating logic, his spokesman a 
to the East The cheers, it now appears, "How could the CTianccllor know 
were premature Last week the highly re- than l.eber'^" As the initial shock s\ 
garded Frankfurter Allnemeine Zeitunn the spy affair rapidly turned politicj 
revealed contents of a secret Defense Min- position Leader Helmut Kohl dem 
istry evaluation showing that C'ommunist Leber’s resignation and chargee 
spying had been far more compromising Schmidt also "bears responsibility ' 
to West German armed forces—and 
NATO ™ than anyone had previously imag- ^ 
ined Specifically, the government docu¬ 
ment revealed that among the 16 suspects ■ | 
was a ino of former ITefense Ministry cm- j 
ployees in Bonn who over a period of si\ j 
years had smuggled photocopies of no less i 
than 1,000 sensitive documents to Last ! 

Germany ' 

By the estimate of Chief Federal Pros- ; 
ecutvir Kurt Rebmann. that haul w'as the , 
most damaging espionage case since 
World War 11 In icirns of military in¬ 
telligence. he said. It surpassed even the 
w'ork of Gunter Guillaume, former Chan- . 
cellor Willy Brandt s persona! aide, whose 
arrest three years ago as an East Crer- 
man agent moved lirandt to lesign The ' 
key figure in the ino appeared to be a stun 
ning brunette, Rcnaic 1 ut/e. ^7, w ho from , 

1972 until her arrest was chief secretary 
to the head of the Defense Ministry’s per¬ 
sonnel and w'clfaic section, fur reasons not ! 
ycl fully explained, that job gave her ac- , 
cess to information on niiclcai weapons | 
storage locations and mobilization plans 
Her husband. Lothar-F.rwin Lul/.e. 37, i 
who worked as an ofticial in the minis- ! 
try's weapons section, recruited hoih his ■ 

wife and the third mcmlxjr of the ino. | Defense Minister Georg Leber 
Jiirgen Wiegel, 32, into the espionage ring | 

Wiegel, so far the only one to admit his | 
guilt, was employed as a clerk in the min- j I 
istry’s naval staff. ! 

T he full significance of the Lutze case 
became clear to West German inves¬ 
tigators only gradually, in the course of 
countless interrogations of the suspects. 

But officials are now convinced that the 
three passed on, among other items, se¬ 
crets pertaining to the West German 
army’s contingency plans in case of war 
with the Sovie^ed Warsaw Pact, ammu¬ 
nition distribution plans, natd and Bun- 
desw<^ analyses of the Pact^s strengths 
and M^sfdtiiasses, and plans for develop- 
inent of a new gencraUon of West Gcr*; 
man soheduled to rei^ce the cur¬ 
rent Leopard models ip the liiSOs, 

Atniosiindia asmnishing thah the loss 
of sudh inieiligence was the hmt that the 

news caught so many high government of- ^ ^ ... 

flcial^by surprise. West German Defense ^ ?Py*dst Aytrte ju»tfiar-Ei 

Minister Gei^g Leber, whose office had Filching military sectet^ that could i 


Flatly refusing to step down, Leber 
called for an official investigation and ac¬ 
cepted the temporary sustxjnsion of Her¬ 
bert Laabs. the department head for 
whom Lutze worked The federal pros¬ 
ecutor's office suggested that Laabs may 
be guilty of failing to enforce security pro¬ 
cedures 1 urlhermore, though the E)e- 


around to reading it and that indeed the ! fense Minister admitted that he failed to 


lealize the extent of the Lui/e case, he 
said NATO officials in Brussels were im- 


Schmidt also denied having know n the ex- j mediately informed. They weie thus able 


to Take the necessary steps" to alter strat¬ 
egy and minimize the damage from the 


B ut at NATO headquarters in Brussels, 
NMO brass said that the early warn- 


i 



Defense Minister Georg Leber 


; I® NMO brass said that the early wam- 
i ings concerned merely "potential breach- 
I es of security" and Bonn's confirmation 
j had taken much longer The latest list 
! of compromised secrets was handed over 
; to NATO by the Germans only a few 
; weeks ago Though some planners have 
j suggested that nMO limit the flow of con- 
' fideniial information to West Germany, 

! most alliance officials disagree Given 
j West Germany's importance and fronl- 
I line position in the alliance they insist, 
I it is impossible to screen citner Bonn's 
Defense Ministry or the Bundeswehr from 
; military secrets. .Somewhat. defensively, 
j West German military men contend that 
i much of the classified information spir- 
' iied away, including specific alert sys- 
; terns and mobilization plans for the Bun- 
1 deswchr. would have I'leen altered anyway 
• as part of routine procedure Other mil- 
1 itary .secrets they say. such as the lo- 
; cation of fuel reserves and weapons de- 
! ["hTs. can be obtained by the Last bloc 
j through satellite and conventional aerial 
I observations But NATO officials did not 
: shrug i>fl' the Lut/e espionage lake so eas- 
i ily T hey fear that the alliance s defense 
j capacity —and especially the effeenveness 
: of permanent facilities on its front line 
I —might have suffered irreparable dam- 
; age. Worse, they fear more revelations 
' to come. ■ 



Accused Comwuntot Agwit ilurthar-Eni irt and Re wate Lutze re laxing at home In 197G 

FilMng military secrete that could compromise NATOde/ense planning. 
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PHILIPPINES 


Marc os* “Yes a nd Yes” Vote 

Another big win in a referendum under martial law 


T he Manila street sweepers were the 
first to arrive, dressed in their spec¬ 
tacular red gloves, pants and hats and yel¬ 
low shirts They were followed by nurses, 
municipal office employees and flag- 
waving members of the Kabataang Bar- 
angay, a civic beautification organization 
for teen-agers Before long the Quezon 
and Jones bridges, which siphon cars 
across the Pasig River into Manila's 
downtown Ermita district, were too 
clogged for the traffic to move. By the 
time President F'erdinand Marcos, First 
Lady Imelda, Daughter Irene and Son 
Bongbong reached the Luneta grandstand 
in Rizal Park, fully 1.6 million support¬ 
ers were jammed in front of them wav¬ 
ing flags and shouting “Yes and yes!” 

The crowd had come at Marcos’ re¬ 
quest for a final massive rally last week 
on the night before the second nationwide 
referendum that Filipinos have been 
called to vote on in 14 months. Once again 
the question was whether Marcos, 60, 
guiding his country into parliamentary 
democracy by the questionable route of 
martial law, should head it as both Pres¬ 
ident and Prime Minister after a new tran¬ 
sitional legislature, known as the Bata- 
sang Pambansa, is instituted next year. 

The outcome was never in doubt, and 
Filipinos gave Marcos yet another ring¬ 
ing endorsement. In early returns, the 
proposition that he continue in office was 
approved 4 to I. if Marcos ran a ref¬ 
erendum free of fraud and coercion, he 
would still win with 10^'t of the vote,” es¬ 
timated an American observer in Manila 
But every Filipino, whether he was friend 
or foe of Marcos, knew that the referen¬ 
dum was mostly a test vote on presiden¬ 
tial popularity- A big yes would silence 
critics, while the balloting itself was a way 
for Filipinos of whatever persuasion to 
work off their frustrations. Said one for¬ 
mer asscKiate of the President; “The coun¬ 
try is like a pot of boiling rice. It keeps 
simmering because Marcos keeps the lid 
just loose enough to let off steam.” 

N ot that steam is building up all that 
fast these days Though martial law 
has resulted in the loss of considerable po¬ 
litical freedom, the Philippine economy 
after five years of stern rule appears to be 
performing relatively well. According to 
the government, unemployment has 
dropped from 7% to 4.5%, inflation is 
down from 45% to 7% annually, real gross 
national product last year increased by 
7.6%. There is also widespread appreci¬ 
ation of the law-and-order the regime has 
established. Foreign businessmen, for in¬ 
stance, have been attracted by liberal in¬ 
vestment terms and the fact that as i re¬ 
sult of martial law there are no more 
rowdy privi^yte armies harassing them out 








The President speaking In MawWa 

The outcome was never in doubt. 


of tribute. But just to make certain that 
people knew exactly to whom they were 
saying **yes and yes,” Marcos last week 
showed that Santa is not the only one who 
hands out presents this time of year. 

Campaigning in Manila, for instance, 
attractive Imelda Marcos one day an¬ 
nounced supercheap prices for chickens 
in four public markets; the next day she 
granted 10% pay raises to 10,800 street 
sweepers, as well as thousands of police¬ 
men, firemen and schoolteachers. Ad¬ 
dressing the vast throng gathered at the 
Luneta bandstand, she promised the con¬ 
struction of more markets, a sports cen¬ 
ter, railway system and hospitals. “These 
are all in the planning stage,” the First 
L-ady explained pointedly. “They will ma¬ 
terialize only if the national government 
under President Marcos continues.” 

To demonstrate that his administra¬ 
tion was not as repressive as critics have 
charged. Marcos ordered controls on 
speech and assembly lifted for the dura¬ 
tion of the seven-week campaign. That 
was of limited help to the students, lib¬ 
eral ijpix;r-middle-class families and pre - 
martial law political opponents who con¬ 
stitute Ins primary opposition.* All three 
leading Manila newspapers are owned by 
Marcos' friends, and the five television 
stations arc controlled cither by friends 
or by the government itself TV was full 
of spot commercials, to the gaudy music 
of Land of Hope and Glory, urging view¬ 
ers to vote. Newspapers gave heavy play 
to what Marcos said, when opponents an¬ 
swered back, the stones were often bur¬ 
ied deep on inside pages 

W ^ith (Kids like that stacked against 
them, all but the hardiest of Mar¬ 
cos' critics decided to sit out the refer¬ 
endum. One who spoke up. however, was 
former Senator Jovito Salonga, whose or¬ 
atorical skills match those of Marcos. “If 
90% of the population loves him,” Salon¬ 
ga asked 300 University of the Philippines 
students, “why does he need martial law?” 
Former President Diosdado Macapagal, 
meanwhile, made the rounds of the city’s 
civic clubs. “Sixty thousand people have 
been arrested over the past five years,” 
Macapagal told his audiences. "Let him 
run in a free election, and he’ll get a worse 
beating than Indira Gandhi.” 

Marcos felt he was so far ahead in vot¬ 
er popularity that he teased his critics 
more than he responded to them. He de¬ 
fied them to band together to wa^ a spe¬ 
cific campaign. "They keep rtuinm off to 
their comers where they can talk au alone 
to their su]^rters,*’ said Marcos. But in 
view of the overwhelmingiy pro-^Maicos 
returns from the polls, apparently ^ere 
were not vety many supporters to whom 
the critics cot^ talk. ■ 

* Marcos* most relentleis opponent. impr(£ied for¬ 
mer Senator Benigno S. Aquino Jr,, by contrast, last 
week savored victory of sorts After mining ^uino 
argue that his murder conviction under martial law 
was improper, a panel of Marcos-appoiated judges 
temporarily suspended proceedingi in the case. 
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Smoke billows from the burning supertanker VenoilaHer collision with sister ship Venpet 


D1SASII.RS 


The Wreck of the Two Sisters 


An unfortunate meeting of behemoths on a foggy morning 


O nce they exceed a pachydermous 
250,0(X) ions—about four times ihc 
size of the Queen Elizabeth 2, for example 
oceangoing oil earners arc classified as 
suf^rtankers Like ele])hanis. they can 
also he supcricrrors Purisis dislike Iheir 
wallowing bulk Manners fret about a 
1.200-ft. ship that may rcciuirc half a har- 
Ix^r to slow down, needs miles of room 
for a minor change in course and in ca- 
//■C//7/5 could wreak disaster Suic enough, 
disaster occurred last week m waters olf 
South Africa's Cape St F rancis 

Crashing through choppy seas on a 
misty morning came the foui-yeai-old 
3,^0,000-lon supeitanker I'enotL It was 
carrying 250,000 tons crude i>il from the 
Iranian petroleum port at Kharg Island 
and was I'H'iund for Nova Scotia At 9 .19, 
the i'Vwr;// plowed into anolhei ship As 
coincidence would have it, the second ship 
was VenoU’s sister Venpet, traveling in 
ballast in the opposite direction Both su¬ 
pertankers had been buili at the same 
yard in Japan at a cost of $28 million each; 
both were owned by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp,, and chartered to the Gulf Oil Corp. 

The Venoil heaved its bulbous bow 
into the Venpet s side, leaving a gash 45 ft 
deep and 180 ft. long just above the water¬ 
line. Both vessels burst into flames. In the 
Venoil, the fijre was luckily confined to the 
ship's fuel tanks and kept away from its 
flammable cargo. Even so, flames shot 200 
ft. into the air, and the .billowing smoke 
was visible for 15 miles, 

Most of the crew members from the 
ships took to lifeboats, but some leaped 
into the water; all but two wfre rescued. 
One of them was pluck^ out the sharks 
infested^Ka by ^roid Mockibrd, a fear* 
»less helicopter pilot who also flew through 
flame and smoke to save 13 men who 
had bpen trapped aboard the Venoil, 
The rest of the survivors were rescued 


SUPERCRASH! 


AFRICA 




south , 




by iwi) passing British merchant ships. i 
Once the crews were safe, the biggest | 
question was the cMcnl of oil loss and the j 
damage to sea life The principal oo/e, ; 
from the Venpet 's fuel reserves. IVirmed an | 
ocean slick six miles Umg and tw'o miles ! 
wide Foriunaiel). the I Vv/o//v oil com- i 
part men ts were not punctured, a strong | 
southwesterly wind moieo\cr prevented i 
the oil fiom drifting toward South Afiica's , 
coastal holiday tniachcs 22 miles away. < 
Although the area around the tip of ^ 
South Africa has some of the globe's busi- | 
csl sea lanes, through which tankers haul • 
about 90''< of the oil heading westward 
from the F^ersian Gulf, the mtKlern nav- ; 
igalion equipment abc>ard the ships should ; 
have prevented the crash One South Af- j 
ncan official speculated that the vessels , 
had closed in deliberately to allow their i 
crewmen to exchange greetings If that ; 
was true, he said, the crash of the super- * 
tankers was surely “the worlds most : 
expensive handshake ■ ■ i 


DIPLOMACY 


The Specter of 


A ‘worst case "for Canada 


One of Washington's riskier specialties i 
is considering the darkest possible conse- , 
quences of potential crises. In offices at the i 
State Department, the CIA and other agen- i 
cies. reports TiML Diplomatic Correspond 1 
dent Strobe Talbott, resident futurologists I 
are already thinking the unthinkable- -or | 
at least the unspeakable—about what | 
could eventually happen if Quebec Premier \ 
Rene Uvesque wins a referendum to be | 
held in 1979 on separate status for his huge. 
French-speaking province. Talbott’s report 


T he year is 1990. French-Canadian sep¬ 
aratists, under the banner of the Parti 


I aratists, under the banner of the Parti 
Quebecois. have succeeded—and seceded. 
The former province of Quebec is now a 
republic. English-speaking Canada is left 
geographically divided, politically unsta¬ 
ble and economically vulnerabF^. 'T he new 
constitution, adopted in u luliie attempt 
to placate Quebec back in 1980. has de¬ 
prived the federal government in Ottawa 
of the power to lax the energy-rich west¬ 
ern provinces and industrial Ontario in 
order lo share the w'ealth with the im¬ 
poverished. now isolated Atlantic prov¬ 
inces Big Canadian money has fled south. 
The outbreak of anti-Americanism in the 
early 1970s has long .since given way to 
Balkan-likc tensions within the increas¬ 
ingly tVagmciitcd counir> 

At this rxnni the script, from an 
Anieiican point of view, turns from a 
worst case into a most complicated, del¬ 
icate and intriguing one. The predomi¬ 
nantly English-speaking proMiices and 
icrniories—led by British Columbia, the 
Mantimes and Newfoundland, followed 
reluctantly by the praine provinces and 
Ontario—sue for union with the U.S. Af¬ 
ter playing suilabl> hard to gel. Wash¬ 
ington says “Welcome aboard ' to eleven 
new states The U S has suddenly nearly 
doubled us si/e and quadrupled us nat¬ 
ural resources The Soviets are aghast but 
helpless ovei the aggrandizement of the 
rival superpower Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 
still vigorous at 71, comes out of semi- 
retirement—he IS professor emernus of 
constitutional law at Simon Fraser Uni¬ 
versity outside Vancouver -and runs for 
Congress from the third district of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia. Fadeoul. 


H eaven and the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion help government officials if 
they should dare to bandy about prJt>h- 
ecics of the dissolution of Canada The 
U.S. genuinely opposes such a develop¬ 
ment and is anxious to avoid any appear¬ 
ance of gloating, preaching or wishful 
thinking. Publicly, Slate Department of¬ 
ficials will say only that the problem of 
Quebec is an internal matter for the 
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j Canadians ti^ deckle, privately, they ar- 
1 gue that a and fractious Canada 
! would be bad for the security and econ¬ 
omy of the West. 

That very st>eciilaiive jx^ssibility 
that rnglish-speakmg Canada some day 
: might join the U S is regarded in Wash- 
; mglon uilh ambivalence If it is a lanta- 
I li/ing idea, it is also dangerously indis- 
: erect No responsible policymaker wants 
to encourage suspicions that Washington 
; stands to benefit from the breakup of its 
' neighbor and therefore may be covertly 
; abetting Irench-Canadian secession ism 
; I'l^r that reason, a Government foreign 
i policy expert was told to scrap a long- 
1 range analysis on the program of the Parii 


Wor!d___ 

QuMcois. “What if it leaks?” his bc^ss 
asked. “It may look like some sort of pol¬ 
icy paper or contingency plan.” 

Says a ciA specialist on Canadian af- 
} fairs; “Even around here, the whole sub- 
I ject IS supersensilive ' He might have 
I said, ‘Especially around here ” The CIA 
i has. from time to lime, been accused in 
; the Canadian press of making mischief 
i north of the border. A few years ago. the 
I Soviets' KGB outpost in Ottawa provided 
! some nationalistic Canadians with pho- 
j ny documents printed on the ciA letter- 
' head, purpeuting to prove that the agen- 
j cy was aiding the extremist Quebec 
! Liberation hront in order to ‘’destabili/e” 

I the central government 


Thinking out loud about a U.S.-Ca- 
nadian merger may be premature, pro¬ 
vocative and even irresponsible, but it is 
also irresistible—and it has been going 
on for some time. Ten years ago, an ac¬ 
ademic turned bureaucrat on the State 
Department’s policy-planning staff wrote 
a classified study of French-Canadian 
nationalism. It mentioned the possibility 
that if Quebec were to secede, the rest 
of Canada might look south for its sal¬ 
vation. The thesis was of personal in¬ 
terest to the author A Polish emigrant, 
he had grown up in Canada and at¬ 
tended McGill University in Montreal 
before going to the US His name- 
Zbigniew Br/ezinski ■ 



I Mauritius* Ramgoolam France’s Giscard d'Estaing Madagascar’s Ratsiraka 


No, Man Jt’s My Island_ 

Three nations quarrel mightily over tiny Tromelin 


O f all the islands that dot the Indian 
Ocean, few could be more obscure 
j than Tromelin Understandably so, It is 
I a tear-shaped chunk sand less than one 
I mile long and 700 yards wide. Its flora 
I consists of four coconut palms and some 
I nondescript bushes that submerge when- 
i ever the sea turns rough Nonetheless, 
j Tromelin has become the focus of a heat- 
I cd political controveisy I hree nations 
I claim It I ranee, which currently controls 
1 it, Mauritius and Madagascar (formerly 
Malagasy) Their feud may have to be re¬ 
solved by the International Court of Jus¬ 
tice in T he Hague 

Tromelin scarcely seems w'orih the ef¬ 
fort Tor one thing, there are no perma¬ 
nent residents Other Indian Ocean is¬ 
lands can boast of native Maldivians, 
Seychellois, Maiinlians or Malagasy The 
I only permanent rromelinians are sea tur- 
; ties and terns and the larger frigate sea 
birds, whose droppings until 1956 were 
harvested as the island's principal re¬ 
source, guaiK* for fertilizer A small, tran- 
j sieiu French colony operating meteoro- 
j logical instruments and a radio transmit- 
! ter is stationed there to forecast weather 
conditions for larger islands as well as for 
commercial airliners passing overhead* 
The French live a bleak life together 
in a bunco bunker on the island. Even 
drinking water must be flown in, along 



with fcH^d and supplies. For sanity's sake 
the men are rotated frequently to larger 
pTench islands. But while they are on 
Tromelin, they undoubtedly dream about 
the island's one famous resident: an 18th 
century female Robinson Crusoe who was 
washed ashore as the lone survivor of a 
shipwreck. She subsisted on food that 
floated in from the wreck« until a passing 
schooner spotted the bright yellow dress 
she had hoisted as a distress flag. 

France has claimed the island for 200 


years (it is named for a chevalier who first 
set foot on Tromelin m 1776) and has 
maintained the weather service since 
1953 Yet vigorous dissent to the FYench 
claim has lieen registered by Mauritius, 
300 miles to the southeast. Prime Min¬ 
ister Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam. 77, in¬ 
sists that Fromelin "is part and parcel of 
our lernlory. and always has been ” In 
fact, Mauritius' claim dates hack only to 
1959. nine years before the nation won in¬ 
dependence from Britain l.asi year, after 
learning that France iniendcd to cultivate 
the Tromelin turtles for soup and tortoise 
shells. .Sir Seewoosagur handed a note to i 
his I rench ambassador reaffirming Mau- ! 
ntian sovereigntv Among other “prcxrfs," I 
the Prime Minister cited some unique doc- I 
uments that the World Court may Ki I 
called on to examine guano-gathenng j 
permits issued between 1901 and 1956 re- i 
fei to the bird bedecked island as a de- ! 
pendenev of Maui'ilius. ! 

A rival and more recent claim has 
been instil tiled hy Madagascar, 260 miles 
to the west Madagascar's President Di- 
dier Ratsiraka last month announced that 
his Marxist republic is the rightful owner 
not only of Tromelin but of three other 
small French islands Europa, Juan dc 
Nova and Gloncuses. It is said that Rat¬ 
siraka wants Tromelin in order to estab¬ 
lish a Soviet base there. I'hat seems un¬ 
likely because of the coral reefs, large 
ships could never venture inshore, and 
Tromelin is so small that a large airplane 
would run out of island before it could 
brake to a stop. 

Although Tromelin is not even list¬ 
ed in France's principal gazetteers, the 
French reject the rival claims and insist 
on retaining possession of the island. Ex¬ 
plains a Foreign Ministry sf^kesman: 
“It IS French territory. There is no rea¬ 
son to give it up.*’ But there is a reason 
to ki^p it, France, like most coastal na¬ 
tions, has begun to claim 200^mile, aco^ 
nomic zones, in Uirritorial waters off both 
the mainlaiid and its remaining overseas 
posseMiohs. If these are recogpized in- 
ternatiohaiiy, toy iTromelin would pro¬ 
vide Fran^ with a lucrative stake in 
whatever wealth lies beneath thaf area 
of the Indian Ocean. ■ 
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Enei^y 


What Pric e OPEC Unily? 

A small oil boost or none—eventually 



Cartoonist*s depiction of Western fears of a petroleum price increase 

Actually, the carte! is havuiy trouhie (JecuJ/fif* when to decide 


A s ihcv begin lo gather at a beach re¬ 
sort near ( aracas. Vcnc/ucla. lo set 
the world price of oil for 1978. the mem¬ 
bers of the Organization of Petroleum i: \ ■ 
porting C'oLinlne> arc so deeply divided 
j that it IS not certain they can make a de¬ 
cision this week Doubtless ihev will even- 
I tually erect a fac^adc of unity, probably 
j by agreeing on no price increase at all or 
a small one of or less The question is 
when Last week Kuwait suggested post¬ 
poning the meeting, t'H')ssibly until April, 
U) give OPrx diplomats lime to heai the 
breach. At week send, however, the meet¬ 
ing was still scheduled to begin the fol¬ 
lowing Tuesday But delegates were con¬ 
sidering a proposal that ni order to avoid 
an open break they talk alxiul everything 
except prices. That, of course, would have 
amounted to a de facto freeze, giving oil- 
burning industrial countries a respite for 
probably three to six months. 

At one extreme, OPFC's price hawks, 
Algeria, Iraq and Libya, are pushing for 
an increase of 159^ to 239^, Their argu¬ 
ment: world inflation and the sharp de¬ 
cline in the value of the U.S. dollars in 
which oil prices are q^iotcd {see Econ¬ 
omy A BUSINESS) make such a boost net- 
essary. But increases cf that size wpuld 
un^ubiedjy plunge Western indukriaL 
ecopotpies back into recession. Mindful 
of that threat, Saudi Arabia, the world's 
bi^st^jjil exixxfter, is a^ain coip^ 
mitted to a one-year price^ireeze, t 

This time it has picked up a^hoily un- 
expedled ally: Iran, whidh at past OPEC, 
meetings had incurred the wrath of the 
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; Saudi.s by aiguing for big pi ice bwsts 
i During his visit to the U S m November, 

1 Shah Mohammed Re/a Pahlavi promised 
j a grateful Jimmy C arter that Iran would 
' vole, at least initially, for ik’i price boost 
i hxplamed his Premier, Jamshid Amou/- 
I egar, “We are tired of being called 
I hawks “ 

i The real reasons, iif course, arc dif- 
j ferenl The Shah is ncgoliaiing mi huge 
; purchases of weapons in the West, is 
j under heavy fire for alleged human rights 
i violations, and is having domestic cco- 
: nomic-devclopmcni diHicultics all of 
1 which make him cagei lo avoid a fight 
! with Western leaders On the other hand, 

1 Iran is clearly in no mood to fight hard 
within OPU' for a freeze, eilhei. Before 
the Shah's visit, Aminizcgar said that 
the Iranian delegates would be instructed 
to go along with whatever the CPEC ma¬ 
jority decided 

That leaves a group of eight uncom¬ 
fortable fence sillers, prominent among 
them host Venezuela Most of the unde¬ 
cided stales lend to favor modest price in¬ 
creases of 395 lo 59f to offset partly the 
decline in the dollar Venezuela has be¬ 
come the prime target of pressure fiom 
American diplomats who arc trying to 
promote a freeze and believe that Ven¬ 
ezuela’s influence may be decisive. Says 
one State Department official. ‘‘Now the 
pres$ure is on the latinos. The little Ar¬ 
al^ aren’t much to worry about. Coun- 
triA like Indonesia are a giggle {Indone¬ 
sia in the past has voted for big OPEC price 
boosts, then posted smaller increases on 


! us own crudel Now the key one to watch 
j is Venezuela ” Americans fear, however, 
that their arguments that Western econ¬ 
omies cannot afford a price boost make 
little impression on Venc/uola. where the 
U.S IS still viewed as that omnipotent 
Yankee C olossus of the North i 

On one mallei all 13 OPIC members 
agree there must not be another outright 
rupture such as the one that developed at 
the carters meeting in Qatar a year ago 
j At that time cloven t)Pl f members vol- 
j cd for a two-stage 1977 increase totaling | 
! 15 4^^ The Saudis and United Arab | 
j t’niiralcs responded by posting only a | 
I btx)si, and the Saudis lifted self-imposed 1 
, prixluclion limits to ensure adequate sup- i 
j plies of relatively cheap crude The two . 

! sides compromised in June on a 10'r in- ; 

‘ crca.se—but b> then production had risen ! 
j sufficiently lo produce an oversupply of , 

I oil on world markets that still continues. : 

I and has led to some quiet discounting . 

! from official prices i 

I That market weakness is the biggest j 
: force woiking m favor '>{’ the Saudi- ; 
j Iranian proposal for a fieezc. Certainly 1 
! the hawks could not make a big increase 
stick But whenever ofUC decides lode- ! 
i cide. the Saudis may yield n the name of ' 
I cartel unily and go along with a modest j 
j bcH>sl which might again be shaved in i 
, the market W ha level and whenever the ! 
I outcome. Western oil buyers can lake | 

1 heart fiom the obvious fact that opre is ! 

' suffering the dissension that historically I 
j develops m all cartels ■ | 

I Manure Fuel? 

i Pilot project for cattle waste | 

N atural gas is a cnticallv sea ice fuel j 
m the US -bill there is mi detect- , 
; able shortage of low manure A howling 
; non sequilur'^ Not lo the U S lX:parlmcni • 
: of I nergy ll has gianlcd $938,000 foi a ; 
i pilot project til luin cattle waste into 
methane a form of naiuia! gas 

1 he site i.s a giant feed lot in Lcntral . 
floiida where 20,000 cattle at a time | 
are fattened fheir droppings will he , 
placed into fcirncnier tanks filled with ! 
thermophilic (heal-lovmg) bacteria .As ; 
the bacteria ingest the manure at a tern- ; 
peralure of 120’. they give off a gas that ; 
is65'’z methane iXmald D Kaplan, own- j 
cr of the feed lot. says that the piojeci is i 
exiHJCied to provide enough fuel for all j 
his own operations, which include a feed ‘ 
mill, packing house and rendering plant j 
' with ‘ enough left over lo supply a | 
gtx>d part of the city of Bartow f^op | 
12,0001 with all the natural gas it needs ' | 
The commercial possibilities apt>ear to 1 
intrigue United Technologies Corp (an- | 
nual sales: $5.2 billion). Its Hamilton- 
Standard division formed a joint venture 1 
with Kaplan to research the j^rocess and | 
win the Washington grant. ■ j 
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llelte;ion-— 

Back tothat 
Okitime Religion 

Gaudy and vital, U.S. Evangelicalism is booming 




Raised hands show religious joy at faith healers' meeting In Minnesota. Top: Billy Graham and Bible. Bottom: Global Soulseeker Bill Bright. 


‘7 went to a Bible study group with 
my wife It was fust a Bible study, hut it an¬ 
gered me / thought. 'These people talk like 
they have God in their hip pocket ' But / 
went eight Wednesdays in a row The last 
Wednesday evening, while everyone 
praying. I got down on my knees and gave 
my life to the I^rd and J have never been 
the same since. It was an emotional ex¬ 
perience. but If hasn 't passed. That was 
nine years ago." 

O nce such words would have been 
identified, and uncharitably pa¬ 
tronized, as the essence of South¬ 
ern redneck religion. But they 
were uttered last week at a thoroughly 
Episcopal church in Darien. Conn., an al¬ 
most stereolypically proper and affluent 
Nonheaslern suburb The speaker, Lee 
Buck, 54, is a senior vice president of the 
New York Life Insurance Co. “Before, 1 
wanted to be successful in the world," says 
Buck "Now I want to exalt the Lord, I 
want to stay a businessman, but I want 
people to know that God changes lives. 
You don't drop out of the world because 


you become a Christian" Buck now 
spends his free time preaching to far-flung 
church and business groups. 

Nationally, the Episcopal Church has 
lost a member every 15 minutes over the 
; past decade. At Darien's St Paul's Epis¬ 
copal, though, Sunday attendance has 
climbed from 200 to 1,200 in less than 
five years Observes the Rev. Everett 
("Terry") Eullam, 47, a Harvard Ph.D. 
i who is mainly responsible fox infusing the 
I local commuter set with Pentecostal fer- 
j vor "The church has functioned subnor- 
! mally for so long that when it becomes 
normal, it seems abnormal *' 

Not only in Darien but all across the 
country, and indeed the world, that old- 
time religion is being recycled with ever 
increasing zeal. Countless people like Lee 
Buck were brought up to think that re¬ 
vivalism is the province of faith healers, 
holy rollers and counterfeit preachers—a 
thing of bad taste, or bad theology, or both 
—and just possibly a sign of simple-miad- 
edness or galloping hypocrisy as well. Vet 
there they are today, down on their knees 
. at prayer meetings. They are pursuing the 







word day by day instead of settling for 
the sudden thrill of religion only on Sun¬ 
day—or only at Christmas and Easter. 

The Bible Belt is in fact bursting the 
bonds of geography and seems on the 
verge,of becoming a national slate of 
mind. Encouraged by the presence of a 
born-again Southern Baptist in the White 
House, stirred by the widespread fear that 
modern man will not be able to make it 
to the end of the century without Si>me 
spiritual help, the far-flung residents of 
the new Bible Belt are loosely lumped to¬ 
gether under the name Evangelicals. 
There are an estimated 45.5 million of 
them on the U S church rolls* after a gen¬ 
eration of steady growth They are out¬ 
numbered only by the Roman Catholics 


healers and assorted tent preachers. Most 
Evangelicals, though, are basically con¬ 
ventional Protestants who hold staunchly 
to the authority of the Bible in all mat¬ 
ters and adhere to orthodox Christian 
doctrine. They believe in making a con¬ 
scious personal commitment to Christ, 
a spiritual encounter, gradual or in¬ 
stantaneous. known as the born-again 
experience 


Imost by definition (the Greek word 
evangelion means gospel), Evan- 
gelicals also believe in bringing 
• " the word of God to their fellow 
man, and today they are bringing it more 
exuberantly than ever The faithful throng 
i to gaudy superchurches with 5,000 to 
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Sunday worshipers in Costa Mesa, Calif. Top: Oral Roberts preaching in Tulsa. Bottom: Pentecostalist Pat Robertson on phone-in TV show 





(49 million) Says Rice University Soci¬ 
ologist William Martin, “The Evangeli¬ 
cals have become the most active and vital 
aspect of American religion today.” He 
IS almost certainly right 

I t is easier to see signs of Evangelical 
life than to define exactly what an 
Evangelical is The movement cuts 
across many denominational lines and 
includes a number of distinct subgroups 
Among them: Fundamentalists, the mil¬ 
itant right-wing churchmen who oppose 
all accommodation to contemporary cul¬ 
ture, and Pentecostalists, who have ex¬ 
perienced the “baptism in the Holy Spir¬ 
it" and practice such divine “gifts" as 
speaking in tongues and miraculous heal¬ 
ing by. prayer. The latter include every¬ 
thing trom Episcopalians to nearly a 
million Roman Catholics, to oddball 

^Evaitfelicals form a conservative minorl|ir of about 
one-ibird of the 36 million Protestants in “main- 
lijie'*ehurches belonging to the National Council of 
Churches. In addition, 33.5 million are distributed 
among scores of orthodox Protestant groups outside 
iheN.C.C. 


10,000 seals, green shag wall-to-wall car¬ 
peting, pit orchestras and Jesus rock 
bands From such places the message rolls 
out, often multiplied many limes over on 
TV programs or projected b> satellite to 
impromptu global parishes of 20 million 
or more at a time. The message rings out, 
loo, at the early morning pre-work prayer 
meetings held by businessmen and in the 
liniment-and-locker-room chapels that 
seem to have converted half of the play¬ 
ers in the National Football League 

“Trying to live as a Christian when I 
was in high school in the late '40s. I was 
regarded as some kind of speckled bird." 
says David McKenna. 48, the Evangelical 
president of Seattle Pacific University. 
“Now when Seattle Seahawks Tackle 
Norm Evans states his faith in Jesus ,|t a 
school assembly, he is greeted by shouts 
of‘Right on!' " 

In terms of sheer hoopla, 1978 prom¬ 
ises to be one of the biggest years in re¬ 
cent history for the Evangelicals. Items: 

► Gerald and Betty Ford, whose oldest 
son, Michael, is a Pittsburgh-based Evan¬ 
gelical who gives religious guidance to col- 






the Gospel lo 75,000 people at Nehru Sta¬ 
dium in Madras. India About 1,500 ac- 
eepied his invitation lo ‘eoiTie forward 
saying ‘Yes' to Jesus ( hrisi *' Ciraham's 
Minneapolis office now receives $28.7 
million a year from the 8 million apostles 
on its mailing list. 

► Graham Contemporary Oral Roberts 
will begin construction of an enormous. 
$100 million medical center m Tulsa. Tar¬ 
get date for completion 1981 I'hc site is 
across the street from Oral Roberts Uni¬ 


Cele^atlng anage-old [itejfifith new-age fervor. Pastor Chuck Smith baptizes young converts in the Pacific, at Califomla*s Pirates Cove 

Not a Sunday exercise hut a seven day a week involvement in the kind of tofn^therness aimed at by communes 

lege students, have joined U.N Ambas¬ 
sador Andrew Young, I(K)tball Coach 
Tom Landry and other notables m con¬ 
voking 800 “national leaders ’ to a glit¬ 
tering “Congress of the Laity" in Los An- 
! geles next February The vague forum, 

! devised by wealthy Lay Lvangelist How- 
1 ard Butt Jr . is intended to gather in one 
I place the broadest possible collection of 
I influential people who are at least "otx:n 
I to the leadership of Jesus Christ ' 
j ► CJIobal Scnil Seeker Bill Bright. 56. dl¬ 
l' rector of the successful Campus 
Crusade for C hrist, plans to raise 
$1(K) million next year—and a cool 
$1 billion by 1982—for another pro¬ 
ject. Us aim IS to saturate the earth 
with Ciospel preachers and plac¬ 
ards Bright, who is based in Ar¬ 
rowhead Springs, Calif, describes 
the eflbrl as “the most extensive 
Christian social and evangelization 
mission m recorded history" A 
number of the richest business¬ 
men in America are backing his 
campaign 

► Some 2.000 broadcast preachers, 
those who have taken their Gospel 
from tent to lube and also reach 
114 million radio listeners, will hold 
their annual convention in Wash¬ 
ington, D C , next month Among 

j the speakers will be Anita Bryant, 
just named “Most Admired Wom- 
I an ’ by 22^'v of 11,530 voters in the 
annual Good Housekeeping pc'll, 
and Marabel {Total Woman) Mor¬ 
gan. As if to emphasize the extraor¬ 
dinary range of personalities the 
movement embraces, that elegant 
and curmudgeonly Convert Mal¬ 
colm Muggeridge will be on hand 
lo share the lectern with the two 
wonfren. 

► Billy Graham, who has preached 
in person to 80 million souls so far, 
will invade the very citadel of sin. 

Las Vegas, the first week in Feb¬ 
ruary. .At age 59. the grand old man 
of Fvangelicalism is as popular and 

active as ever. Last week he brought 

. 


versity. a $ 1.50 million palace of New Pen- 
tecostalism. complete w'ith a 10.575-seat 
.sports arena and a spiky, spectacular 200- 
fl Prayer Towci Opened in 1965, the 
campus cost $L50 million and is all but 
paid for. “I had to have a university to 
show that it was not a fly-by-night thing." 
R('berls says Though he Folded “the 
world’s biggest levival lent ’ in 1967. the 
formci faith healer nov preaches via TV. 
an estimated 60 million people watched 
his latest varietv special 

. ► A newer TV face Pal Robertson. 
‘ 46. founding father of the Virginia- 
n based C hristian Broadcasting Nct- 
v\oi k. will open the first component 
ofa proposed $50 million combined 
communications school and univer¬ 
sity next fall The Yale Law grad¬ 
uate. son of Virginia's late U S. Sen¬ 
ator Willis A. Robertson, recently 
inaugurated a new satellite lians- 
milter - the first one to be owned 
by an independent TV producer 
"" to feed various Ciospel programs 
simultaneously lo the four CBN- 
owned channels and 130 other sta¬ 
tions at an annual cost of $20 mil¬ 
lion Pentecostalisl Robertson also 
acts as host on the 700 Club, seen 
daily by millions 

► Two surefire confessional IxH^ks 
are about to appear In Soul on Fire 
(Word), out in February, ex-Black 
Panther Lldridge C leaver testifies 
that after years spent as a prisoner 
of Marxism and hate, he finally 
found peace when he saw the face 
of Jesus ip the full moon over 
Cannes. Cleaver was later convert¬ 
ed by a prison''Ood squad/'In Will 
You JOie for Me? (Revel!), due in 
.^April, Charles (‘‘Tex”) Watson, 
leader of the vicious Tate-LaBianca 
murders, tells how he supplanted 
Chartes Manson with Jesus Christ. 
Watson; a mandatory lifi^, now 
l»reEac^e$4hree times a month and 

P raye r To wer loo iirfng 200f t, over Oral tt oberta Uhtve rel ty cmwrted 

‘7 had to show it was not afly-hy-nighikind of thing. ” Thia year stores in the Chris- 
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tian Booksellers Asscxriation had revenues 
of $600 million, thanks to pop devotion- 
als and testimony books from Christian¬ 
ized Governors (Julian Carroll of Ken¬ 
tucky), athletes (Heisman T rophy Winner 
Archie Griffin, Tennis Star Stan Smith), 
businessmen (Walter Moving of Tiffany) 
d entertainers (Pat Boone). 

► Born A^ain. a film adapted from Nix¬ 
onian Hatchet Man Charles Colson s tes¬ 
timonial book of the same title, is to be 
released in June Production began in 
Washington last week Actor Dean Jones 
(The Love Buff), also a born-again Chris¬ 
tian, plays the celebrated convert 

► On the global scale, an international 
committee of Lvangelical leaders headed 
by Graham s colleague. Presbyterian 
Evangelist Leighton Ford, will meet in 
Bermuda in mid-Januarv to set the time 
and place for a 19X0 strategy conference 
to follow up the 1974 F.vangelical con¬ 
gress in Lausanne. Switzerland 

These are only the flashiest, most vis¬ 
ible signs of the Fvangclicals' rising pros- 
r>criiy Lhe real progress of the faith is 
less visible It goes on at the grass-roots 
level from one corncri to another in thou¬ 
sands of local congregatn^ns. some of them 
quite small and isolated It is a highly per¬ 
sonal brotherhood And for most Fvan- 
gelicals the experience of receiving Christ 
is the principal event of any C’hi istian life 
Accounts of such conversions vatv 
sharp!) Some saved souls have been dra¬ 
matic sinners, as weie Cleaver and Wat¬ 
son, for example But the vast majority of 
bf.irn-again religious experiences seem to 
come quite simply and quietly, at least as 
they arc lecollected later In March 197b. 
when Piesidenl Carter decided to tell a 
press ccmfeience how he had “formed a 
very close, intimate, personal relationship 
with God through Christ, ’ he added “It 
wasn't mysterious It might have been the 
same kind of experience as millions of 
people have who become C hristians in a 
deeply personal way ' Says Mara be! Mor¬ 
gan of her own experience, which took 
place when she was working as a beauti¬ 
cian and rinsing a client's newly washed 
hair “There with the water running I was 
born again There was no bolt of lightning 
only peace I w'as tickled to death.' 

N on-Evangclical Christians can un¬ 
derstand the stark conversion of 
scapegraces and rapscallions, 
since the history of Christianity is 
full of agonizing personal reform (St. Paul. 
St. Augustine). Recalling the anguish of 
saints and mystics in their lifelong search 
for a flash from heaven or a sudden touch 
of grace, some Christians find it difficult to 
accept the validity of easy Evai^lical 
contacts with God. Still, grace has 
been amazing, and that judgment may be 
too harsh. Whether they wrestled mi#it- 
ily in^heir souls for a priva^ ^nse of the 
divin^resence or 8lipp|al salvation on as 
easily as a glove, a certain ra^ance, kind* 
nes^and integrity do seem to flow from 
mai^ born-again Christians. 


The big question, which may deter¬ 
mine whether or not the new f .vangelicals 
eventually change the balance of power 
in U.S. Protestantism, is what they w'ill 
do collectively with this passionate sense 
of God's presence in everyday life Main¬ 
stream Protestantism, though dutifully 
devoted to social reform, often seems 
drained of vitality Foi years it underval¬ 
ued a notable Lvangelical asset, the kind 
of religious zeal that causes embarrass¬ 
ment but might work miiacles One crit¬ 
ic of the Evangelicals. Activist Pieacher 
William Sloane Coffin Jr . of New' York 
City's Riverside Church, ruefully tells the 
story of the Lvangelical who said. “You 
could ice skate down the ccnler^aisle of 
any New England church on Sunday 
morning "ConcedesCoffin “The warmth 
of the Evangelicals is all to the good " 
Perhaps partly ow ing to a shortage of 
warmth, and even more to a loss of re¬ 
ligious authority, the four churches that 





Sidewalk minister (left) in San Antonio 

Also hoi Gospel .sened with u free lurnh 

ate the epitome of the cultured Protes¬ 
tant Establishment - United Meihixlist, 
United Presbyterian, t piscopal and Unit¬ 
ed Church of Christ (C ongicgalionali 
—have suffered a net loss of 2.7 million 
members over the past decade C on verse- 
ly, Jimmy Carter's conservative Southern 
Baptist Convention has alone gained 
nearly 2 million and is now the nation's 
largest Protestant body (12.9 million),. 

Many mainstream Christians ■ par¬ 
ticularly those most critical of the val¬ 
ues of commercial American society and 
suspicious about serving God and Mam¬ 
mon together—are troubled by the way 
in whid^ celebrated EvangeUeals blend 
show bh and salvation. They deplore 
tt^ star system they tend to i^ter and 
the amounts of cash required to main¬ 
tain what has been referred to as the 


“counlry-and-westcrnization of religion.' 

Lvangchcahsm's firactitioners are 
quick to defend themselves Says Jim 
Bakker, high-pressurc preacher of TV's 
P/l' L (for People That Love) Club: “If 
Johnson W'ax didn't have an identifiable 
name, how would one know to buy it? " An 
even bigger star. Billy Graham, mildly in¬ 
vokes the great I vangelicals of the past to 
defend the jel-scuing and electronic gim¬ 
mickry that have become a part of his call¬ 
ing “John Wesley had to go on horscbacK 
George Whilefield had to spend all ihui 
time crossing the Atlantic 1.3 times They 
used to have to shout at liic lop of their 
lungs 1 can use a microphone ' 

T here is a graver criticism of Evan¬ 
gelicals in concentrating on txir- 
sonal salvation, the convert tends 
to grow safe in his inner conso¬ 
lation. lapsing into passive acceptance of 
the evils of the outside world Critics like 
Coffin lend to see the re.surgencc of Evan¬ 
gelicalism as one more sign of a sclf-pre- 
occupied and self-serving national swing 
toward conservatism in gci.^^ral. The ar¬ 
gument is that the outward-loc^king re¬ 
formist ‘60s have regressed lito the self¬ 
ish ^Os The charge has some merit But 
there is also much to the Evangelical the¬ 
ory that a man must dramatically change 
his life and values before he can begin to 
affeci things around him We want m 
change the w'orld ' says Manhattan Evan 
gelist Bill Bra>. but we want to change 
ourselves first ' 

Pursuing that goal. F'vangelicals have 
thriving siudcni groups on many college 
campuses Former Demtxratic Senator 
Harold Hughes is quietly working with 
prominent men m Washington. D.C . 
while other specialists arc spreading the 
Ciospel among scanliiv clad chorines, prep 
school students and young intellectuals 
During the past decade, while the four 
mainline F^rolesiani denominations w'erc 
cutting their foreign missionary staffs by 
more than half, many Evangelical agen¬ 
cies were expanding This year 2.2CK) col¬ 
lege students sent cauls to Inter-Varsity 
Christian F ellowship pledging their lives 
to overseas work 

Even while they avoided complex so¬ 
cial problems. Evangelical missionaries 
have always cured bodies as well as saved 
souls There is a new emphasis, how'cvcr, 
on help as a good thing in itself-raihci 
than just as ban to attract ctmveris The 
number and vanety of E'vangelical proj¬ 
ects at home are broadening dramatically 
as mmisliics bring care as well as con¬ 
version to the despairing and needy of 
America 

"I crawl over broken lives.” says Mi¬ 
chael FFayncs. describing the walk^from 
his small apartment in the black ghetto 
of Roxbury, Mass., to the Twelfth Bap¬ 
tist Church, where he has been pastor foi 
13 years. Haynes was a broken 15-year- 
old himself when a Roxbury Sv.Kial work¬ 
er “lassoed my life.” coaxed him back 
to Christianity and into seminary, and 
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“never lei me go until he was sure I could 
stand on my feet." Still a tireless com¬ 
munity ajK)slle at 50, Haynes returns the 
favor to as many young people as he can 
He also makes certain that his elderly 
! mem tiers are picked up and brought to 
j the church three times a week. A black, 
Haynes served three terms in the Mas¬ 
sachusetts house of representatives and 
IS now on the slate parole board like 
most black F,vangelicals. he has no pa¬ 
tience whatever with his white brothers 
who pay no attention to social justice 
Yet he insists on the necessity of per¬ 
sonal commitment. During a sermon at 
a Brockton church last week, Haynes 
preached. “1 don’t know what they mean 
when they say. ‘Chile, I've been goin' to 
church since I was a baby ' You may 
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tions: a professional pupiiet show on the 
Nativity, and converted f-olk Singer Noel 
Paul Suxikey. formerly the middleman of 
Peter. Paul and Mary ) Motire is also try¬ 
ing to establish a helpful beachhead in 
an asphalt jungle of derelicts, runaways, 
lost teen-agers and prostitutes, sex par¬ 
lors and porn shops. Says he; “God isn't 
into skywriting lie’s inU' people coming 
to the end of themselves and admitting 
they’re a mess and need help. ” 

People are also paramount at Pastor 
Jimmy Allen’s First Baptist Church in 
fading downtown San Antonio In the past 
decade, it has grown from 7.000 to 9,000 
members. 1,000 of them C'hicanos. Al¬ 
len, cur;rently the hononiic president of 
the Southern Baptists, combines Bible 
preaching vnth 20 ministries to meet ev- 



i Reformed Sinners Charles Colson and Eldridge Cleaver hymn singing in San Francisco 


Ama/ing Grace, after conversions, ayoniziny or as euw as slipping on a plove 


have a religious style, but it doesn't make 
you a Christian " That, in effect, is what 
18th century Revival Preacher Jonathan 
Fdwards used to tell the while folk of 
Massachusetts 

“My aim," says the Rev Paul Moore, 
.15, minister of midtown Manhattan's 
Church of the Na/arene, "is to get the sub¬ 
urban church ofl' its butt to save the cit¬ 
ies. The government can't do it Only the 
Gospel can " His aide. Bill Bray, gives 
short shrift to the "humanistic programs" 
run by traditional churches in the slums. 
As he sees it. they leave out the expe¬ 
rience of God. "If I was like that I’d work 
foi tfte government “ 

Moore’s church has bought the once 
fashionable Lamb’s Club in Manhattan’s 
theater district and turned it into a mul¬ 
tifaceted Gospel center. It houses a res¬ 
idence for young actors and artists, and a 
restaurant that doubles as a Christian sup¬ 
per club on weekends. (I'lecember alirac- 


I cry imaginable need. At the Fourth Street 
I Inn restaurant. 55 volunteers offer iow- 
I pressure "w itnessing ' to paying customers 
I and use the profits to offer lunch to any- 
I one w'ho is hungry, no questions asked 
I Upstairs, counselors arc ready to chat 
i There is also a hostel for 'he homeless 
i and a street ministry iha^ trains young 
I men to talk with troubled teen-agers. 

I Help for federal convicts is the aim 
: of e,x-l,aw'ycr Charles Colson, who served 
i seven months m prison at Maxwell Air 
I Force Base for obsiruciing justice in 
connection with the Daniel Ellsberg- 
Pcniagon-papers case While he was be¬ 
hind bars, Colson bent rules to help fel¬ 
low inmates: outside, he has dedicated 
himself to bringing them the hope of sal¬ 
vation. B|own leather Bible in hand, Col¬ 
son, 46, now speaks in prisons and or¬ 
ganizes week-long inmate seminars. His 
most dramatic program has brought 107 
convicts to Washington for two weeks of 


Bible study, after which they return to 
proselytize fellow cons from the inside. 

In the Memphis penitentiary, two mem¬ 
bers of Colson s Prison Fellowship in nine 
months have oersuaded a third of the in¬ 
mates to iTegin studying the Bible. “There 
will always be skepticism ab^iut the ‘new* 
Charles Colson," he admits ruefully, "but 
the Apostle Paul said that one should only 
care about what God thinks." 

In California, the Berkeley Christian 
Coalition evolved from a wing of the Je¬ 
sus Movement revival that dealt with the 
street people, university students, hitch¬ 
hiker^. political radicals and occultists 
found nowadays m large college commu¬ 
nities It runs a ficc university, a youth 
ranch, a drop-in hostel, a street drama 
trou|x:, the sprightly Radix newspaper, 
and the unique Spiritual Counterfeits 
Project, which acts as a watchdog on Ori¬ 
ental and iKcull movements m the U.S. 
"Our objecUve. ’ says S.C P. Director 
Brooks Alexander, 41, "is to extx>sc and 
counter the broad patterns of spiritual de¬ 
ception within our culture " 

Bearded, blue-jeancd and barrel- 
chfcsted. Ale.xandcr pursues his work with 
a zeal worthy of the Grand Inquisitor 
Like his two assistants he was involved 
m the hippie movement, then found Je¬ 
sus and set up a mission in the Haight- 
Ashbur> wilderness “We told the protest¬ 
ers that they were fundamentally right in 
their critique of society but that their an- | 
swers w'ere inadequate " He was accused | 
of being a fascist, oi a paw n ()f the I Hi j 

i 

L ike Lvangelicals generally, Alexan- | 
dcr believes in the Second Coming | 
and the end of the world, and he re- j 
gards humanist faith in prtJgress as j 
naive Says he "I he most elaborate pro¬ 
grams arc useless when compared to the 
.simple training of the heart ” He is little 
impressed by the s|Xictaclc of what he calls 
the “C’hrist circuses ’ put on by some oth¬ 
er Evangelicals. "This is a grass-roots 
movement of Christian faith which is rid¬ 
ing a reaction to dead churches ' 

One of the most sixjctacular and pros¬ 
perous of the new centers, however, also 
grew out of the Jesus Movement Chuck 
Smith's Calvary Church downstale in 
Costa Mesa, C alif. A liberal writer in 
Christian Century snaps that the church 
"churns out ignorance and hysteriabut 
in the pulpit Smith is actually a balding 
Everyman, leading hymns with only mod¬ 
est gestures and offering unvarnished 
Bible lectures accompanied by a disarm¬ 
ingly broad smile. “People come here be¬ 
cause God is explained to them in a way 
they can understand “ says Smith. They 
can also understand Christianity in ac¬ 
tion. Calvary sponsors homes for sepa¬ 
rated wives and for children having trou¬ 
ble with parents, counseling for parents > 
and vocatUmail training. Smith jg^nts to 
ah 85% itcpveiwate for youths ^h drug < 
problems^'^ce they find the Lord." Con- 
firmii^ the claim, Franklin Jones, a 
psychiatrist who heads the methabone 
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program at nearby Brea 
Hospital says. “My own 
program is a failure. 1 came 
here because they're taking 
kids off heroin cold turkey. 

What’s more, they stay off.” 

In the size and speed of 
its growth, in the range of 
needs to which it caters, in 
the promises and visions it 
oilers. Pastor Smith's Cal¬ 
vary conglomerate illus¬ 
trates both the dangers and 
the opportunities implicit in 
the success of the Evangel¬ 
ical movement. Smith start¬ 
ed Calvary eleven years ago in a tiny 
chapel in Costa Mesa, with a congregation 
of 25. Today, transferred to a new 21- 
acre site, it IS a still-growing $1.25 mil¬ 
lion complex, visited by more than 25,000 
worshipers each Sunday. Besides the 
church. It includes a shopping center, 
complete with a butcher shop and a jew¬ 
elry shop, clusters of conference RX)ms 
and nurseries. Even so, it is not big enough 
for the weekly needs of iht^e who want 
to attend. Twenty-five satellite churches 
have been set up neat by. and Calvary 
has established outreach ministries in ju¬ 
venile halls, prisons and foster homes all 
over Orange County 

F or thousands of parishioners— rich. 
p(x*)r and middle class—churchgo¬ 
ing has expanded from a Sunday 
j exercise to a daily involvement 

: That IS tiue for both pastor and laity, with 
= the traditional gap between the two vir- 
j lually aboli.shed Churches like .Smith's 
j serve for more than worship They are 
! swiftly evolving into a st^rt of all-purpose 
j substitute for the extended family, for the 
kind of togetherness aimed at by country 
communes. I hey function as an ethical 
center where lonely and troubled subui- 



Sicalism both its force and its 
.moral ambiguity: apocalyp- 
|tic fear and the upbeat con- 
'viclion that society can be 
rebuilt if men not only know 
Jesus but act like him in 
their everyday lives. 

Apocalyptic fear lends 
to lead to a rescue-before- 
il's-too-late religion Iden¬ 
tifying with Jesus in every¬ 
day life has long been 
regarded as behavior pos¬ 
sible only to saints or crack¬ 
pots. Yet the notion that 
religion may help to instill 
better values in the U.S.. 
after the disappointment 
bred by the failure of sec¬ 
ularism and situation ethics, 
is not confined to clergy¬ 
men. Illinois Representa¬ 
tive John Anderson, chair¬ 
man of the House Repub¬ 
lican Conference and an 
Evangelical layman, goes so 
far as to say that American 
democracy could collapse 
without a rebirth of the 
bounding Fathers' belief in 
the “self-evident moral or¬ 
der in the universe ’ The 
accompanying conviction is 
lhal the ultimate mission of govern men i 
is to serve that moral order Anderson 
concedes that the “prevailing intellectual 
cliniaie" is still hostile to the idea of 
such absolute values 

Yet dissatisfaction with American life 
and a general decline of faith in science 
and rationality may be making a religious 
conception of the world more acceptable 
Ilian It has been for more 
than a generation. In the 
1940s, recalls Billy Gra¬ 
ham. it was “embarrassing 



President Jimmy Carter 


ban folk seek consolation and guidance | lo talk about Jesus Christ 


about divorce and drugs, crime and the ’ 
rise in VD incidence -the bitter fruit of 
certain kinds of American wealth and 
freedom gone wrong. 

Smith la a Bible teacher, not an old- 
style hell-fire and brimstone evangelist or 
a psychoanalyst- But he knows the trau¬ 
mas and failures of fragmenting stKiely 
and family life, and the apocalyptic feel¬ 
ing that it'Klay assails many Americans. 
“There is a sense of impending d(X)m in 
the world. Ecologists tell us this. So does 
the military. One sees it ev¬ 
ery day. The current philos¬ 
ophy in our educational sys¬ 
tem is despair. It has been 
concluded that there is no 
universal base for good. Re¬ 
moving all absolute values 
has left people floating* pes¬ 
simistic, helpless. Jesus 
Christ not only established 
a code of ethics but he gave 
us the power to live by it. 

We ajC^ving people back 
their sense of direction.”^ 

As they have in the post, 
twinWsions lend Evangel- Wallace Johnson 


Senator Mark Hatfield 



because science had pretty 
well told us that it was im; 
possible lo believe in God 
and the Bible ” An increas¬ 
ing number of scientists 
would now appear to agree 
with the almost F^ascalian 
argument of Astionomer 
Robert Jastrow, founder 
and director of NASA's God¬ 
dard Institute. Since it is im¬ 
possible to prove whether 

^ life on earth was created by 
«the will of some supreme 
^creative i>eing, or evolved 
^spontaneously, says Jas- 
" trow, the choice either way 
is “an act of faith." Even 
among highly secular folk 
there is a general disposi¬ 
tion to assume, as never be¬ 
fore, that if God does not 
exist it may be necessary for 
man to reinvent 

As a potenti^force for 
helping regenerate old- 
fashioned values in Amer¬ 
ica, the Evangelical move¬ 



ment stands in an equivocal position. It 
is large but not organized, and often frag¬ 
mented by arguments over matters like 
the “inerrancy" of the Bible. But the 
movement is now richer and more pow¬ 
erful than it has been in half a century. 
Men like Billionaire Nelson Bunker Hunt, 
Presbyterian son of H.L. Hunt, are pre¬ 
pared to help It. Hunt is head of BUI 
Bright's international executive conimit- 
lee, and considers the stupendous goal of 
raising $1 billion "absolutely realistic." 
Bright's overall chairman. Baptist Wal¬ 
lace Johnson (the “praying millionaire' 
of Holiday Inns), travels 20,000 miles a 
month lining up contributors. 

Besides businessmen, 
I the movement has other 
T converts and friends in high 
' places. The mo&i notable: 
-Jimmy Carter, of course, 
and Oregon's Senator Mark 
Hatfield, one of the first 
Northern politicians to es¬ 
pouse Evangelical values at 
a lime when religion, and 
that kind of religion partic¬ 
ularly, was a distinct polit¬ 
ical liability except in the 
South 

Politics an J v.eallh cre¬ 
ate pioblcms of iheir own 
Respectability and riches 
do not often lead to serious efforts at so¬ 
cial reform. Money also cieates image 
problems for revivalists like Oral Rob¬ 
erts, who thinks his finances are no¬ 
body's business, and Graham, who only 
this year for the first lime decided to 
file open financial statements for his na¬ 
tional program 

laments Carl 1 II Henry, a distin¬ 
guished theologian “An¬ 
other >ear has passed in 
which the movement has 
registered no notable influ¬ 
ence on the formative ideas 
and ideals of American cul¬ 
ture '■ There is little Fvan- 
gelical leverage in the great 
universities or communica¬ 
tions outlets. “How often do 
you sec a b^>rn-again Chris¬ 
tian ixirtrayed on TV ex¬ 
cept as some hick'^' asks 
Philip Yancey of Youth for 
Christ. 

Will Evangelicalism 
simpl> go on consoling peo¬ 
ple in the face of alienation and aixx:- 
alyplic fear, a not inconsiderable mission? 
Or will it move toward a “Third Great 
Awakening" lhal might help to regener¬ 
ate American Kfc’^ That is a matter for his¬ 
tory to decide. In the history of Evangel¬ 
icalism itself, there are precedents for 
both directions. 

Evangelicalism is traceable io .J7ih 
century Germany and the work of Phi¬ 
lipp Jacob Spener. whose “Pietists'* re¬ 
belled against the formalism and world¬ 
liness of the German Lutherans. Like 
today's Evangelicalism, the movement 
initially emphasized personal commit¬ 
ment to Christ and devotional life. But 
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when the “Evangelical Awakening'* 
reached Britain, Methodist John Wesley 
and his successors virtually revolutionized 
society. Among the results, orphanages, 
early child labor laws and the abolition 
of slavery throughout the Biilish Empire. 

I n the New World, a personal, biblical 
faith was an American characteristic 
from the start The early settlers' fer¬ 
vor was reactivated in the l«lh cen¬ 
tury by Jonathan Edwards and Anglican 
George Whitefield, America's first mass 
revivalist W'hcn Whitcficld hit Philadel¬ 
phia in 1739. ITeethinker Ben Franklin 
figured his open-aii congregation at 
30.000 and marveled “It was wonderful 
to see,the change soon made in the man¬ 
ners of our inhabitants It seemed as if 
all the world were growing religious " But 
the social consequences of religious /.eal 
were more dramatic during the “Second 
Awakening," which took place more than 
half a century later The network of or¬ 
ganizations then created became known 
as the “F.vangclical Empire “ Passionate 
and practical reformist crusading by Law¬ 
yer-Preacher Charles Ci. Finney and his 
allies helt^d produce the early feminist 
movement, the Civil War and the abo¬ 
lition of slavery. 

After the Civil War, Southern Evan¬ 
gelicalism was battered by defeat and a 
sense of hopelessness Much of the North¬ 
ern wing turned to prcmillcnnialisrn, the 
belief that C'hrist's return was imminent 
and that society would inevitably get 
worse before it occurred. By the late 
1800s, the great evangelist Dwight L 
Moody literally preached a lifeboat eth¬ 
ic. “I look on the world as a wrecked ves¬ 
sel. Gixl has given me a lifeboat and said, 
‘Save all you can.' " Biblical conservatives 
withdrew from activism Evangelical His- 



f 


j Faith-healing service in Massachusetts 

I Also, speak in tontines 

j torian Timothy Smith describes this as the 
; "Greai ReversaL" w'hich persists to the 
* present da> While Evangelical leaders. 
! for example, did little to support civil 
I rights legislation in the 1960s 
I Senator Hatfield. wht> was gradually 
I born again in the 1950s while he was 
i teaching at Willamette University, notes 
I that “for years the lA’angciical was with- 
I drawn He looked upon tx^liiics as being 
I worldly' and something to be avoided 
Only within the last few years has the 


Milestones 


DIED. Thomas Schippers, 47. a top Amer¬ 
ican conductor who had a sjxcial rev¬ 
erence for the romantic repertory and a 
knack for reviving neglected works, of 
lung cancer, in New York City Schip- 
pers was fond of saying that he wished 
he had been born a century earlier', but 
he made up for lost time. He started play¬ 
ing the piano at four At 20 he was cho¬ 
sen to conduct the world premiere of 
Gian Carlo Menotti's opera The Consul 
He became Menotti's favorite conductor, 
a regular on the podium at New York's 
Metropolitan Opera, and in 1970 he was 
named music director of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. 

DIEIJt. S.LA. Marshall, 77, a towering mil¬ 
itary historian who analyzed all the wars 
of modern America; after a long illness; 
in El Paso, Texas. “Slam" Marshall was 
seldom far from the sound of gunfire 
After growing up in El Paso, he became 
a combat infantry officer in World War 
I. He covered the Spanish Civil War. 


Evangelical become politically aware.” 

Perhaps as it rejoins the respectable 
mainstream of Protestantism, success will 
spoil Evangelicalism. University of Chi¬ 
cago Theologian Martin Marty is put off 
by the self-indulgent Good Life of the re¬ 
born. “You may have to give up some 
drinking if you are born again, but you 
will eat well to make up for it. American 
j businessmen are ofTered justification for 
! their successful lives Even religious TV 
comes over like a nightclub, with women 
in long dresses with decollete ” 

: So/ourners of Washington, DC., a 

! radical Evangelical magazine that jousts 
i with the conservative Establishment 
I voice. Christwnity Today, extends the 
i worry “1'hc Evangelical movement,” 
j complains its editor, Jim Wallis, “is pre- 
I scnied in terms of what Jesus can do for 
j me It calls many to believe and few to 
, obedience " Yet along with the hol-sell- 
1 mg books that deal with psychological ful- 
; fillmcni or sexual liberation (within mar- 
! nage). the movement is producing such 
’ challenging studies as Rich Christians in 
; an Afte of )litn^>er by another New I van- 
i gelical, Ronald Sider of Eastern Baptist 
j Seminary Sidei makes a strong biblical 
! case for a life of self-denial and oilers con- 
I Crete examples of C'hnsiians who ..ire try- 
i mg to hvc it 

William Sloane C offin acknowledges 
! “If you gel an Evangelical with a s(^ial 
, conscience you've got one (^f (iod's true 
! saints ■' Samis work miracles and are very 

■ rare indeed tvangelicals make swarms 
; of converts a good many of whom as in 
i all rcligiims, do not remain strong m their 
' conviction Even so. the burgeoning new 

' empire of Evangelicalism has already 

■ challenged Ihc more staid religious esiab- 
• lishmeni and set ofrho|:>eful echoes m the 

national spirit ■ 


I and during World War II, he Ixicame 
the chief combat historian m the Cen¬ 
tral Pacific and Europe Out of his ex¬ 
periences m the Korean War came his 
most esteemed books. The River and the 
Gauntlet and Pork Chop Hill His writ¬ 
ing was distinguished by narrative drive, 
a gritty attention to the details of com¬ 
bat and a plain-spoken sympathy for 
the men who suffered and iP.umphed on 
the front lines He could not agree with 
people, he said, who thought that “war 
I is a game in which the soul of man no 
i longer counts." 

DIED. Dr. Alvan Leroy Barach, 82, developer 
of the first effective oxygen tent; at New 
York City’s Columbia Presbyterian, Med¬ 
ical Center, where from 1922 to 1965 he 
had researched and treated respiratory 
disease.,:j He searched for ways to allow 
his pallets to lead normal lives, de¬ 
veloping, among other devices, a _iDf- 
table oxygen dispenser mounted in a 
walking stick. 


i DIED. Baroness Spencer-Churchill of C'hart- 
; well. 92. Winston C'hurchill's “darling 
! C lementinc ", of a heart attack , while cat- 
1 mg lunch at her London home An aris- 
i tocralic beauty, she was married at 23 to 
! C'hurchill. ten years her senior and al¬ 
ready a Member of Parliament and a Cab¬ 
inet minister, amid great predictions that 
their marriage would last six morPhs. It 
lasted for S7 years, and Winston called it 
“the most fortunate and joyous event” of 
his life. During his long exile in the polit¬ 
ical wilderness, her intelligence, her tact 
and her faith in him made her the perfect 
foil for his tempestuous outbursts and 
black depressions. The rpother of five 
(only two survive: Actress Sarah Churchill 
and Mary Sdames, wife of Diplomat 
Christopher Soames), she accompaitieij < 
her husband on wanime missions abroad, 
even on late^'iught inspections ofl^ndon 
during the blitjL Last FebruaryfC) meet 
expenses,/’idte 5(^n selling off family 
heidomns add Sir Winston’s pain^ngs, 
but rejected any offbr of public assignee. 
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This little pig didn't go to 
market—yet. It lives down on 
the farm near the antebellum 
Atlanta mansion that Betty Tal- 
ttiatlge once shared with her cx- 
1. ' band Georgia Senator Her¬ 
man Talmadge. During her 35- 
year marriage, which ended 
last February, Betty helped run 
a family ham-curing business 
and was known in Southern 
circles for her ability to whip 
up a mean dish of black-eyed 
peas with ham hocks or baked 
cheese grits Now she has jol¬ 
ted down her family secrets in 
a book called How to Cook a 
Pig and Other Back-io-the- 
Farm Recipes (Simon & Schu- 
I stcr. $9 95). with a forew'ord by 
I Rosalynn Carter. It was hard to 
! supervise the killing of a pig. 
; Betl> said, but she added “I 
j jusi closed my eyes and pre* 
i tended ii was a male chauvinist 


; I’hey were an odd couple 
i The occasion was the presen 
latuin of the 37ih annual Hol- 
' lyvvood Women's I'ress Club 
; awards, and winner of the 
golden apple as female slai of 
; the year was Jane Fonda, who 
■ gvU It for her perfoi mance m 
i Jului and because she no long- 
; ei otTends the pi'biic with her 
: ladical political views Aich- 
conservative John Wayne ga\e 
I Jane hei aj^ple ‘I have known 
i her father for 40 yeais,’ he 
} said, and therefore I had a 
I special reason to watch her 
: grow from v-hlidhtKxi Lvideni- 


ly I didn't make Uxi much of 
an impression on her. I'm cci- I 
tainly surprised to find her I 
standing to the right of me " | 

■ 

*'If you ask me to play my- j 
self, 1 will not know what to ! 
do." Peter Sellers once re- j 
marked “I do not know who | 
or what I am ' His confusion 



Betty Talmadge hams it up 


' IS Lindeistandable foi in his 
; latest him he appears in no 
: fewer ihan stwen disgurscs 
w hile playing the befuddled In- 
' spccioi C'louscau tor the hfih 
lime In one scene he goes 
; sleuthing near the Seme 
dressed as a Swedish herring 
fisherman with a parrot on his 




shoulder The bird is plastic 
and the phony fisherman must 
keep It puffed up by pumping 
his arm ^xfier an over strenu¬ 
ous wave, the bird pops off cn 
lirely leuMiig onl> its claws in • 
C loLiseaii litlc of the bird- 
brained flick Re\cngv of the 
Pink Punt he f 



Suzi Pvk Thomson on the job 


Billing herself mcxlesily as 
"Capitol Hill’s Hostess with 
the Mosicst.^fCorean-born 
Suzi Parlt Thomson is putting 
some old skills to work setting 
up a catering service "I have 
to make a living somehow." 
says Suzi,^, emeu me personal 
assistant lo retired House 
Speaker^jvl Albert. As such, 
she entertained handsomely on 
a salary of$ 14,750. For the past 
year. Suzi has been spending 


mosi of her time denying al- ■ 
legations that she is an agent i 
for the Korean Central Intel- ; 
ligence Agenc> .Now she has • 
found a m>sterious unnamed : 
backer to help her cater gour- j 
riiei luaus. banquets and ofhee j 
parties Although she has done ' 
a few dr> runs for friends al i 
no charge and even turned vxil j 
a KoreaiMlavoied bar mu/vah I 
meal so far Su/i has had no ’ 
pa>ing custvmieis 


On the Record 

John Kemeny, Dartmouth Col- i 
lege presrdent and one of the i 
architects of the A-bomb, on j 
the $15 calculator "It i».xjk 20 i 
of us working 20 hours a day. 1 
six days a week for an entire 
year to accomplish what one . 
Dartmouth student now can do ! 
in one afierncxm ‘ | 

Walter Mondale, conceding that | 
C after has overloaded Con- ! 
gress There is a concept in 
missilery, where you fire loo ; 
many missiles texi close togelh- • 
cr and they kill each othei off j 
-- fratricide 1 think it can be | 
fratricide, uxi many issues j 
landing al the same lime " j 

1 I 

Henry Geidzahler, a curator al | 
I the Mciro|xilitan Museum of j 
I Art. on his appointnidhl as ! 
; New York City commissioner 
i of culiuial affairs "The job is 
I like that of commissioner of 
! wheal in Kansas and spaces in 
! India, in that culture is our best 
1 crop." 
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United States— 


Sliding Down the Polls 

A TIME survey shows doubts about Carter s ability but faith in his idealism 

j 


immy Carter likes to tell the story 
about a drunk hauled into a Geoigia 
court, accused of starting a hotel fire 
while smoking in bed He admits be¬ 
ing drunk but denies igniting the bla/e 
“Your honor, ” he tells the judge, the bed 
was already on fire vihen 1 got in it " 

That Georgia Ihigh-slappcr provides 
the President with a metaphor to explain 
the trouble he has faced for almost a year 
When he took office, his desk was piled 
high with w('rk undone, needs neglected, 
problems post pained Such urgent tasks as 
creating an energy polic> stopping the 
drain of Social Security funds and reform¬ 
ing the lax and welfare systems had been 
ignored os put off, largely because nolxkjy 
had solutions that seemed woi kable or po 
lilically feasible I ike a quarterback who 
prefers the long bomb to the drudgciy of 
three yards and a cloud of dust, the Pies- 
ident thiew' a loi of comprehensive pio- 
grains at Congress Often his liming was 
poor, his leadership inadequate his giasp 
of the politics shaky But unquesiionably 
Carter has made gams along with his cel¬ 
ebrated setbacks 

C\)rigrcss recessed last week for a 
month-long holiday without cnaLling his 
energy bill, and C aricr called that the 
“only major failure' of his legislative pro¬ 
gram in 1977 Bui he had reasi>n to be¬ 
lieve, as he told his press confcicncc that 
Congress would complete action early 
next year “ Indeed, .Senate and House 
conferees were corning cK'ser to eompro¬ 
mise While Carter certainly would not 
gel all he Wr'ants, and industry would not 
gel all It wants either m terms of incen¬ 
tives. he had set the nation on the path to 
ward sensible conservation and 
development of energy 

Meanwhile, the Ct ingress 
agi*eed to legis!aiK>n that wiiuld 
restore financial slahihty to the 
Social Security .^ystcm at the 
cost of a huge txiyroll tav in¬ 
crease (see follow!ny story) Part¬ 
ly to make up foi it. the Pies 
ideiit said that next year “wc II 
have a major I income! lax le- 
duction for both business and in¬ 
dividuals ' as well as “suhsianiial 
tax reform " 

1 hough he has abandoned 
his idea of eliminating tax ben ¬ 
efits for capital gains, at least in 
1978, businessmen remained un¬ 
certain and apprehensive about 
what tax leform might bring 
Through word and deed, c anei 



HOW HAVE THEY CHANGED 
i SINCE HE BECAME PRESIDENT? I 
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hav also antagonized main other key \ol 
mg grouj)s l armcrs were disturbed he 
cause he had proposed lower price sup¬ 
ports Ilian a more generous Congress 
decided they nieiiled lAi his press con 
fereiKC Carter exfiressed sympathy for 
the plight of many fatmeis but said that 
he would not have paiiicip.iied m iheii 
strike if he were still working the land m 
Sumpter County, Cia i labor was inilTed 
because he did not inn up prineclionist 
walls against impents, and wanted him 
to endinse a larger increase m the min¬ 
imum wage Many women were an tag 
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oni/ed by his opposition to federally paid 
abortions for the pixir Blacks and big- 
city mayors were upset that he did not 
call for more big-spending programs for 
federal jobs and urban revival 

Small wondei then ihal Carter has 
taken a pasting in the public opinion polls 
His Gallup ixipulanty rating, which rock¬ 
eted to 75‘ f in March w hen the public was 
enamored of his folksy style droiuxid to 
56C' in late November By that measure, 
C aricr fell farther in his first ten months 
in oflice than any of his live immediate 
predecessors, except for (leiaki 1 ord 

r IMI has now confirmed C arler's 
slide m a more detailed poll tine of a se¬ 
nes conducted for the mag.t/me by the 
opinion research firm tif ^'ankclovich, 
Skellv A. White. Inc FUii the telephone 
siirvev of 1.050 registered voters also 
turned up stime favorable portents It in¬ 
dicated reviews as mixed as Carter gels 
in Washmgl».»n some gov>d, .some bad 
some mvsiified 

The pt>ll showed that disappointment 
vner Carter's performance and doubts 
aNnit his ability to handle stmic problems, 
notably ilujse involving the economy, are 
glowing quickly and significantly The 
President has been unable to enlarge or 
harden his base of suptxin. but he still 
has the opportunity to do so because most 
cili/ens continue to believe he is highly in- 
lelligcni industrious, idealistic, moral and 
supporlrve of the average i^rsim's inter¬ 
ests In short, the public remains capti¬ 
vated by the virtues that won him fol¬ 
lowers during the election campaign 
I ven the Bert Lance affair made almost 
no deni in the popular ix:rccplion of Char¬ 
ter’s probity T urlher. responses 
to broader questions unr elated to 
j Carter indicate no significant 
change over the last st 'cral 
months* in the public's feelings 
« about the country's general con- 
dition and prospects. 

4 What if. knowing what they 
^ know now'. voters could chcx>sc 
I again between Carter and Ger- 
® aid Ford? Asked that question. 
44% chc«c Carter, 41% suppi^n- 
ed Ford and 15% were not sure. 
This means the voters would 
elect Carter with just about the 
same plurality they gave him last 
year. The South and t^North- 
^st still the regions friend¬ 
liest to Carter, while the Mid¬ 
west is the region least hospita¬ 
ble to him in a test match a^inst 
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! An Oval Office portrait catches President Jimmy Carter last week In a moment of introspection 

I The popular reviews of his pcrf'onnauee wet c a.s mixed a v he ii*ers in H ushiuf'ioti some ^ood some had. some mystified 


' onetime MiJvvcsierncr i-ord I he raeud 
! breakdown shows that blacks, despite 
i criticism of Cartel by their leaders, re* 
j main his Strongest supporters. 66^ would 
I vole for him foi I oid 


T 


I mm hat C arter gets such a small edge 
over a defeated rival who has sub- 
staiUiul vipixisition within his own 
pally IS a sign of the Presioeul's 
diflficullies. I'hai 15 ''( made no choice is 
an even bigger indication of the elccU^r- 
ate's uncertainly On all counts Ameri¬ 
cans in the late fall of 1977 api>ear to be 
ambivalent, inward-kxiking and far more 
concerned with ptxrkctbook pnihlcms 
than any other issue 

TilMsh the inffaiion rale has mcxl- 
erated and 3.5 million more Americans 
have jobs than a year ago, the voters still 
cite high prices and unemployment as 
their biggest worries Those saying that 
they have *‘a lot" of confidence in Carter 
to cope with these issues have diminished 
from 33% in March tp 18% last month, 
while those with "practically no*’ confi- 
^ncc have increased from 12% to 23%. 

^ Disappointment of a more general na* i 
lure also fbrms a bearish trendline for 
Carter. In each of the three TlME/Yan* 
kelovitihk surveys starting in mid-March, 
voters were asked if thdl impressions of 
the t^esident had changed since Inaugu¬ 
ration Day. Over the eight months, those 
withjnorc favorable impressions have de- 
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PERCENT OF THOSE EXPRESSING AN OPINION WHO 
THINK PRESIDENT CARTER HAS MADE A GOOD START IN 
THE FOLLOWING AREAS. 
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I creased from 48'? lo 17'?, while those | 
whose views of him are worse have quin- i 
tupled to 29'?- The j'Ksople who said that i 
iheir feelings had grown more negative ! 
w sre asked to explain why The two rea- ! 
sons mentioned most often were that C ar- | 
ter has not lived up lo his promises and j 
seems unable to get things done These , 
and other responses to the survey add up ; 
to disappointment that Carter is not a i 
stronger leadei. j 

M any voters appear to have con- j 
tradictory feelings C arter's ; 
leadership on energy has been j 
more vigorous than on any oth- ’ 
er issue, and the tnircentagc of those ac- i 
i knowledgmg the seventy of the energy ! 


United States 

has dipped since Maich from 31',? to 
28'?. meaning that fewer individuals feel 
financially threatened now Asked wheth¬ 
er they had a higher oi lower standard of 
living than a year ago. 30' ? said that they 
arc l’»cilcr off, while only 20'< fell worse 
off, the balance felt no change 

The overall stalc-of-ihe-nation ba¬ 
rometer, based on questions that measure 
how people feel aK>ut the country's con¬ 
dition and ihcir confidence m its future. 
ha,s fluctuated m a nainns band since the 
first posi-lnaugiirauon sampling Now at 
45. it is two ptiinls below the March figure, 
but still five points highei than at the time 
of the 1977 election 

The P'^^11 niakes clear that the status 
quo, while tolerable lo many, is not 
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problem has grown steadily 1 hat should 
be a plus for the President Yet, confi¬ 
dence in his ability to deal with the issue 
has declined C'arier’s largest slippage has 
been m those aieas where he promised 
the most in the campaign, making Amer¬ 
icans feel gtX-Hl alxml themselves, provid¬ 
ing jobs for those who want to work, re¬ 
forming the welfare and lax systems. 

Another inconsistency shows up in 
comparing ihe diminishing approval of 
CarlGr with the voters' sense of the na¬ 
tion’s condition and then own economic 
security. They show no increase in dis¬ 
tress, Yankelovich has developed an eco¬ 
nomic insecurity indicator that measures 
the propt)rtion of people who say that they 
arc seriously worried about losing their 
jobs and paying their bills. Phis indicator 


; enough to generate enthusiasm foi a Pies- 
ideni who fosic-ied such high hot^js What 
, would be enough is not certain f or exarn- 
; pic. responding lo a question .in taxation, 

J 69' ? said that they fell cheated in terms of 
' services received Yet 61'? favored a fed- 
• oral employment bill that would guaran- 
' ice a job lo evcryb<.Kly who wants one—a 
! St# that would surely demand more tax- 
I es and presumably raise the possibility of 
increasingly inferior services 
! Tam t/s poll suggests strongly that Car¬ 
ter. who ran for office as an unconvention¬ 
al. non-^tablishmcnt politician, is pay¬ 
ing a iHbe for that aloof status. He 
remainswi enigmatic figure and one vyHo 
has yet lo learn the amorphous artfof 
I building constituencies to get things 
l done. ■ 
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Saving Social 
Security 

To do it, Americans will pay 
$227 billion by 1987 


H ouse Republican Whip Robert Mi¬ 
chel of Illinois exclaimed last week: 
This is the biggest tax bill we've ever 
passed—bar anything' People out in the 
country arc disturbed and incensed." 

C onlidcd Illinois Republican Represen¬ 
tative John Andcison “A lot of fellows 
are worried about defending this bill in 
j the fall campaigns 

But despite the concern alx^ul polit¬ 
ical consequences, there was considerable 
satisfaction among Republicans as well 
as Democrats that Congress had finally 
agreed on legislation to restore the Social 
Security system's financial health The 
cure lax increases amounting to $227 j 
billion ovei the next ten yeais -passed j 
the Senate by a vote of 56 lo 21 and the j 
House by 1S9 to 163 lYcclarcd a pleased j 
Jimmy C arter ‘It's a good resolution of j 
a veiv serious problem ' , 

1 he alter native to passing the bill was ! 
letting Social Security go bust BilLons in | 
I revenue have been draining ou\ of ihc sys- ' 
I tern since 1975. f>rimarily because of high | 
1 unemployment and increases m benefits i 
I lo keep up with inflation In fiscal 1977 j 
i the deficit ran to $5 6 billion, v system re- ! 
j serves of $46 I billion Without new rev- [ 
j enues. the system was extxicted lo go , 
i bankrupt in the early 1980s 

T o take some si mg out of the bill, Con- ; 
^ gtess po.^lponed the big tax increases ! 
; until 1979 This year the Social Security i 
; lax rate v\aN 5 85' f on the first $16,500 of ‘ 


I an employee s wages (earnings above that | 
I arc not taxed foi SiKial Security). This ! 
j meant that the maximum payment for I 
j woi kers and bosses was $965 each Under 
I the old law. the maximum tax was already 
I scheduled to rise next year to $1,071 The 
; bite iindci the new law will begin in 1979, 

I when the maximum payment will be 
$1,404 on a salary of $22,900 B> 1987 it 
will be $3,046 t>n a salary of $42,600. 
Workers earning $10,000 this year paid 
$585 in Social Security taxes, by 1987, *hey 
will pay $715 People who earned $20,000 
this year paid $965 lo Social Security, but 
will shell out $1,430 in 1987 

To get the bill passed and themselves 
home for Christmas Senators dropped an 
amendment sponsored by Delaware Re- 
publii an William Roth to give, parents a 
$250 tax credit foV each son or daughter 
enrolled in college. Roth finally bowed to 
intense pres^re* much to the relief of Re¬ 
publican leader Howard Baker, Demo- 
crai^ leader Robert Byrd and Senate 
Finance Committee ChairmanJRussell 
Long. Said fought the fight, 

but there will be another day," 

Many economists fear the legislation 
could be a staggering blow to the lecon- 
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omy, which is already burdened with an 
unemployment rate of 6.9% and inflation 
of 6.5%, and is expected to face some trou¬ 
ble in 1979. Said Thomas Dernburg, se¬ 
nior economist for the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee: “The vote 
was an amazing mental flip-flop. No one 
w^uld consider raising the income tax 
v'ith the economy in this state." 

. The St'Jcial Security increases could be 
a major barrier to bringing down the un¬ 
employment rate The new taxes will add 
enormously to the cogt of hiring addition¬ 
al workers, especially for jobs paying close 
to the minimum wage (which will reach 
$2.90 an hour by 1979) Certainly con¬ 
sumers will have to pick up at least part | 
of the employer s share of the new taxes ! 
in the form of higher prices By 1981 the ■ 
additional Social Security taxes will | 
amount to alm(.>st $20 billion annually ; 
—just about the size of the tax cut that | 
President Carter will recommend next i 
year as a spur to the economy ■ 



I 



Senators Baker, Long and Byrd congratulating one another on Social Security bill's passage 


Bm ei onnnuMs tea) ihai the hill i auld he a Now to the nation \ economy ! 
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The importance of Being Arthur 


i I 


n the pin-sinpe halls (if the bcdcral Reserve ap¬ 

propriately kvated iin C onstilulion Avenue and juM a 
shadt'w’s length fn'm the 1 incoln Mcmhoti.iI ilie phones jan¬ 
gled iiicessanllN last Wednesda> evening Aides lo ( han- 
man Arthur Burns listened ama/cd and amused 

Ailhui was going to make it he would lie reappointed 
next dav by Jimmy C arter. whist>«*»cd the lirsi caller King 
ring Anothei voice. Sony, n was all ^'ff The Piesident was 
dropping Burns as chairman The ncgalixe word I'omu the 
White Mouse would soon be publiL Jangle jangle New 
rumor running thrtMigh the cil> In just a few minutes C ar- 
tcr would speak in the Ma\flower Motel U' thi Business 
Council, a group of high-powered coiporatc chiefs and diop 
his btmibshell Burns w-ould have another foui-year leim as 
l ed chairman Carter indeed met with the toimci! hut he 
never mentioned Burns 

It IS a commentary on vhii 'o-nes that Anhui Burns, 
/the conservative. grandfaihcrK economist of 73, ha.s be¬ 
come a national folk hero Barbara Wallers nags him for 
an interview Me twinkles, touches another match to one 
of his hundred or so pipes, and declines In- 
lernaiional banKers claim, perhaps c.Miav- 
agantly. that his reaptxiintmenl is needed 
to steady the stumbling dollar American 
businessmen have raised him to near saint¬ 
hood, even those who do not necessiirily 
agree with all of Burns' tactics but want 
him to stay. Housewives, enginj^rs and 
preachers write Burns that the natilk needs 
him. He has become a soft-voiced beguil¬ 
ing problem for Carter. 

Burns reads his»Bible every night (about 
the same time that Jimmy Carter d<3es) 
and he plots his genial strategy of survival. 

He wants another terpi as chairman,, 
and not because he Jikes lo go toeapital par¬ 
ties and enjoys the aroma of power (which 
h^^does). But he thinlct he is doing right 
by the nation to, rerifmin the money supi 
Wy, to preach a little caution, to stand im* 
ilune from White House blandishments and 



Chaimian Burns _ 

ft's the aura that eon fits. 


pi'lmc*> \u-ws his ideas as good foi the country's soul 

and Its pivkelhi'ok 

■ Me IS Mr ( beck and Balance ’ says New York s ad- 
niiiing Kepubhean C ongressman Baiher C onable suggest¬ 
ing riirihei that this ccniniry has developed a sound un- 
deisianvling and appieciaiion of the counicrforces needed 
within the Cuwernmenl to cv^nstrain careless or ine\j')e- 
I icMiccd power ’Arihui is a great politician"' adds Con- 
able Me is a maslci i>f the j^rcgnanl pause Me knows 
when to clean his pif'c Me can answer the most com- 
pl'caicd ijuesiii'ns with I doubt it ’ and the world is ihun- 
Uersiruck wnh his wisdom W'hen he comes lo testify 
bcfoic anv LornmiUec the whi>le wommittee shows up He 
h,is the same efl’eci on the members that Menrv Kissinger 
had I le scen.s to he i ighi " 

Ai llun' Bui ns may not he i rghl In Tact, his record is open 
U' inanv questions I he monev supply has often jumped and 
fallen erratically, sviinclimcs it seems that the l ed has lost 
Li^nlrol Bui Burns has become mote than the country's chief 
».ential banker Pan of the reason for that is a growing public 
appreciation of. and sympathy for. Arncri' 

. can business Since ihespnngof 1975. Burns 
calculates that the private seclor of the econ- 
■ omy has added between 7 million and S mil¬ 
lion new jobs Not even the most grandiose 
Ciovernmcnl emplvwmenl schemes could 
touch that achievement It now is plain lo 
most people that if the private sector falters 
the unemployment iMoblem will become 
monstrous, beyond Cjovernmeni's power \o 
co|^. Burns tactics of rcsiraini arc designed 
lo cix'l inflation, which he feels is the basic 
cause of unemployment 

Another thing: Burns runs, tn his owji 
MFwords, “a house of iniegnty “ Respect for in- 
^icgrity is not lost in this age So what counts 
now is not so much Arlhur Burns' record as 
JIHHii] his aura. It may be that his qualities of char- 
' acter and conservatism have been around so 
long that they have re-emerged as the future 
---whether he is reappi>inlcd or not. 
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i Strikers taunting workers crossing a picket line at the Coors brewery in Golden, Colo. 



Bitter Beercott 

I A dispute over privacy rights 

A Uholigh C'(X)rs beer is sold almost cx* 
clusively in 14 Western states, it is 
I the nation s fifth bestselling beer and has 
I bcctmie something of a status symlxil in 
the hast Presidents F^isenhowci and f ord 
used to bring cases of Coors back to Wash¬ 
ington afK>aid Air Force jets after trans¬ 
continental trips Actor Paul Newman al¬ 
ways drank C oors on movie sets when it 
was available 

I But as a huge C tKns advertising bal- 
Ux)n floated aloft in the company's home 
stale of C\4orado last month, f(.H>tball fan.s 
tKK)cd in Denvers Mile fligh Stadium. 
I Reason for ncarl> nine months the Ad- 
i olph C oors Co. brewery, the world’s larg- 
I est. has been the target of an unusual 
: strike and tKiycoil that are supported hv 
a foimidabic. if somewhat incongruous al- 
i liancc of activists that includes women's 
I groups, C'hicanos. ht^mosc.xuals and civil 
libertarians The issue is not wages but 
the fight of privacy In fact, the average 
salary at the company, which has been 
controlled foi three generations by the 
wealthy Cotws family of Golden. C olo . is 
a hefty $19,500 for a 42-hour week 

C'wrs workers began the strike in 
April when the company, which 
has been a union sh*ip for 42 years, 
sought to limit seniority rights and 
diminish the authority of Focal 
366 of the brewery workers union 
over its 1,472 members But the 
union quickly turned the dispute 
into Sin ideological confrontation 
with Chairman William Coors, 

61. and his brothei Ji^eph. 60, a 
well-known backer of the John 
Birch Stvieiy and other right- 
wing causes. The union's allies 
are particularly upset by the 
firm's practice of using lie- 


dcieclor tests to probe into the lives of 
job applicants and claim that Coors dis- 
cnininalcs against minorities 

In a scries of affidavits collected by 
the union, striking employees charged 
that lie-detecior tests used by the conv 
pany to screen job applicants required 
them to answer such questions as W'^hat 
are your sex preferences’ How often do 
you change your underwear^ Have you 
evei done anything with youi wife that 
could be consiJeied immoral'.^ Arc you a 
homosexual'^ Are you a Ctniimumst' The 
union maintains that these questions are 
invasions of privacy Says Union Business 
Manager David Sickler ‘ W'hcn you get 
through being grilled on that lie dciccUM. 
you feel dirty " 

Coors executives sav they did not 
know such questions were on the tests, 
which were prepared by outside poly¬ 
graph companies and used befiire 1975 
Since then, they say Coors has not per¬ 
mitted any questions concerning sex m 
Us polygraph exams. But the union now 
wants Cixirs to stop using the tests, w hich 
the film refuses to do W’illiam Coors ai- 
gucs that the tests help reveal “whether 
the applicant may be hiding some health 
problem" and ensure that “the applicant 
does not want the job for some subver¬ 
sive reas4>n such as sabotaging our oper¬ 
ation " There is some basis for the com¬ 
pany's concern, last August a 
tipster directed police to a pipe 
b<imb at a Coors recycling plant 
in a Denver suburb. 

Because of widespread indig¬ 
nation over the tests among lib¬ 
erals, the strikers have many sym¬ 
pathizers. Gay rights groups say 
they have persuaded 100 bars in 
^ Francisco to stop selling 
<|iprs. In Los Angeles, feminists 
f , hRe joined the boycott to proj^t 
the polygraph exams and Joseph 
Cixjrs' backing of Phyllis Schlafly, 
the leader of the anli-Equal 


Rights Amendment forces. The Los An¬ 
geles chapter of the National Organiza¬ 
tion for Women has asked era support¬ 
ers to bring aluminum cans to a Coors 
recycling center and demand that the 
company pay for them with checks made 
out to the local pro-ERA campaign. Chi- 
cano boycollers accuse Coors of racial dis¬ 
crimination m hiring, a charge that the 
company denies 

P eter C(XMS. 31. the company’s mar¬ 
keting vice piesidcnt, concedes that 
the boycott has been painful, sales in Cal¬ 
ifornia, which account for almost 45% of 
the company's volume, are down by 15%. 

A possible settlement is complicated by 
the company's demand that the union ac¬ 
cept an open shop, which became a man¬ 
agement goal after 53% of the sinkers 
crossed picket lines and returned to work 
last spring But Peter C(X)rs thinks that 
Coors has weathered the worst Says he; 
if we’ve lx:cn hurt, then we ve been hurt 
as much as wc re going Xo be hurt * 

Indeed, bartenders in the West arc 
serving up plenty of C 'cxirs these days Bel¬ 
lying against a bar in Los Angeles Plumb- j 
er Wallace Wiri/bcrgei declaicd “I could j 
care less about the strike or boycott I'm | 
going to keep drinking C ools " Paul New¬ 
man a fret|uen( backei of libcr.d causes, 
disagrees Says he All the gtxxl things 
about C oOTs arc simply (uilwcighcd by the 
companv s violations tT people s privacy , 
and rights ' Newman now drinks 
Bud w else r ■ 

Black Milepost 

Reaching the top in Atlanta \ 

A tlantans lightly piidc themselves on ' 
then gtx)d race relations Blacks and . 
whiles winked together to head ('•fT scri- | 
oils racial stnfc in the 1960s i'hcy avoid- * 
cd further confionialions in the 1970s by j 
compromising on a token voluntary ' 
school busing program For four years At- • 
lanla has had a black mayor. Maynard i 
Jackson Last week the city passed an¬ 
other milepost, for itself and the South, 
when Jesse Hill Jr . 51, a black insurance 
executive, became president of the Atlan¬ 
ta C hamber of Commerce, in efjo-cl be¬ 
coming the titular head of the city 's most¬ 
ly white basiness establishment. 

About the least impressed person in 
town was Hill. Said he: it's an honor, 
but it's not the fii^st time I've had a lead¬ 
ership position that crossed racial lines.*’ 
He is president gf the Atlanta Life In¬ 
surance Co.T founded by an ex-^slave in 
1905, and a director of Delta Airlines. In 
1974 he became the first black member 
of the state university system's board of re¬ 
gents. As Chamber president. Hill expects 
to be little different ii*bm his pre^r^sors. 
^’Everything h4;;»changed,'’ he says, ;‘but 
everything is the same. Our main^F^b is 
still to promote and enhance the ec<^om-. 
ic vitality of Atlanta.*' ■ 
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Three of the Aces in action before they died; the DC*3 wreckage as seen from the boxcar used to remove the bodies 


Holiday Eve Disasters 

A plane crash and a dormitory fire stun imo campuses 


S ludcMis across the >.oi.iriiry last week 
were i>icparing to put a'^ide thciT 
books and head home foj the hi^lida>s 
But (he fesl!\e nnH'd at I wo colleges vsas 
abruptly snap(.xjd b> he?v disasters 
► The Purple Aces were llic piide and 
passion of 1 vaiisNillc, Ind Home games 
were often sokl out Season tickets to the 
best seats were so hard to come b> that 
dichaid fans fmight over them m disoicc 
selUemenis. and foi good leason, The 
LImvcrsily of Lvansvillc basketball team 
won five national smali-et^llegc champi¬ 
onships foi the southern Indiana umver' 
siiy and this year moved ut' into the Na¬ 
tional C ollegiate Athletic Asso*. lalion s 
prestigious Division I Tvansvillt h<red 
big“timc C oach Bobbv Watson fiom oral 
Roberts linivcrsil>. rcciuited some hoi- 
shcxjling freshmen and revived an old 
mascot a cartcxin nverbv'ai gambler hold¬ 
ing a winning tx^ker hand of fout aces In 
spite of a record of one win and three loss¬ 
es, spirits were high as the team boarded a 
chailered IX.-3 for the 70-min hop to 
Nashville and a game against Middle 
Tennessee Slate University. 

Flight 216 lifted off the runway into 
the rainy, foggy night and then banked 
left. Exactly one minute later, the plane 
thudded to the ground and hurst into 
flames. The bodies of all 29 persons 
aboard were strewiJ like jackstraws 
around the twisted fuselage. They include 
ed 14 members of the Purple Aces, Coach 
Watson, the assistant direcU>r of athl^* 
ics and two student managers. 

lA^stigators for the Naiiotial Trans¬ 
portation Safety Bo^ immediaiely 
be^ trying to piece together what had 
banned tol'ii^t 216. Two possibilities: 
engi|e failure or improperly stored bag- 
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gage lhai ilncw ihc plane txji of balance 
(he CIa^.h was ilic sixth in which 
mcmbciv of a U S adilcik team travel¬ 
ing as a lU'Oup were killcil and the second 
in vvhich an ennic team was viiped out 
The lust was m l%l. when all 18 mem- 
heis of the T S ligure skating team per 
ished in the clash of a eliailcred iei m 
Belgium I edera! legulalior.s require 
char let pilots to pass s(dV medical and fly¬ 
ing tests and hold snudl charier turns to 
almosi the same snici mainicnancc re¬ 
quirements met by big commercial car¬ 
riers The IK 3 in last week s crash v\as 
almost 30 veais i»ld but, according to of- 
ticiais at the safely boaid. appeared to 
have been kept in giKid ciindmon by its 



eying friends of the Aces 

Th^ bodies were strewn like jackstraws. 


iv- 


owner, National Jet Se:viv:e Inc of 
Indianatxdis 

Afiei the disaster, the Mciims* bodies 
were pul m rubber bags, removed from 
the crash site aK>ard a railroad boxcar 
and brought back to Lva-isville. Next 
morning some 1,500 students crammed 
into the university chafxr! for eulogies and 
prayers On Sunday fans paid their last re- 
sfxjcts to the team at a memorial service 
in Rolieris Stadium The rest of the bas¬ 
ketball season has been canceled Said Ju- 
nioi Rory Hennings. 20. a close friend of 
four players who died “I hadn't gotten 
to see them play this year because I was 
working the night of the only home game 
Now I m never going to see them play 
again.' 

► C\)eds in four-story .Aquinas Hall, the 
largest women's dormitory at Rhode Is¬ 
land s Providence College, had stopped 
their late-night cramming foi final exams 
to engage in a bit (T holiday fun Com¬ 
peting for a $100 pri/e for the most elab¬ 
orately decorated dorm, students on the 
top fltKir of the 38-year-old building past¬ 
ed gaily colored tissue paj^er and Christ¬ 
mas posters on the walls and hung crepe- 
paper streamers from the ceilings. One 
coed scrawled MCRRY c;tiris(Ma.s with 
spray snow on the windows, another ad¬ 
justed a gooseneck desk lamp to shine on 
a cardboard nativity scene set up on three 
metal garbage cans in the corridor 


9i>raiions caught Are. turning the 120- 
ft -long hallway into a tunnel of flames. 
Aroused by a shrill fire alarm, residents 
on the lower floors rushed down«iihree 
stairways to safety Some students on the 
fourth floor prudently stayed in their 
rooms, which were separated from the 
corridor by fire-resistant dex^rs; they were 
plucked to .safety by fire fighters on lad¬ 
ders. But others panicked, threw open 
their doors and plunged into the inferno 
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in a desperate sprint for the stairs Two 
coeds Jea|x:d to (heir deaths on the fro¬ 
zen ground 40 ft hclow Said one sobbing 
Providence student People were telling 
them not to jump I guess they didn't 
near." bire fighters needed only 42 min¬ 
utes to douse the bla/c but that was time 
enough for seven young women to die and 
15 others to be injured Y ivc bodies were 
found huddled together in the corridor, 
less than 75 ft from the nearest escape 
stairway, 

Aquinas Hall had easily passed a city 
safei> inspection last September I urlher, 
investigators said there were no violations 
of the city 's fire code, even though the dor¬ 
mitory IS not equipped with sprinklers, 
outside fire escapes or smoke detectors in 
every loom. Providence city regulations 
require all these to be installed in new 
buildings. But the rules exempt dormito¬ 
ries lhal were built before the code took ef¬ 
fect last year 

J he day after the fire, linal exams 
were canceled, and students packed their 
bags to head for home The Dominican 
priests who run the college made plans to 
attend the dead students' funerals and vis¬ 
it the families of those who were injured 
birc officials sifted the debris for clues to 
the cause of the bla/e The lUvist likely sus¬ 
pect the gooseneck lamp that had illumi¬ 
nated the cardboard creche ■ 




G.I. Robles and Wife Ada in front of their home, a former Gasthaus in West Germany 

A Tough Fight in West Germany 

For some G. I.s with families, poverty has become the enemy 


Student awaiting 

The hallway turned into a tunnel of flames. 


M any American seivicemen in West i 
Germany can no longct afford va- | 
calu>n cruises on the Rninc with then j 
families Others arc doing all of Iheir , 
shopping these days at military post c\ j 
changes, where theie is little variety hut ■ 
prices are 40'r lower than at Get man I 
stores A few young (i 1 s ha\c wiiiicn : 
bad checks ti> keep their children in nui- 
sery schtxils while then wives look foi I 
jobs Some have shipped then families ! 
back to the US ! 

C ases of liiiancial disiiess have he- | 
come increasingly common among the I 
224,000 U S soldiers and airmen in Cjer- • 
many The Li S dollar has been dcclin- ; 
mg in value for years and since January i 
has plunged 11'^ against the dcutsche ; 
mark {.see I OJNOiVfV & Bi !.siNr.s.s) Says • 
Brigadier (iencral David L Watts. 49, 
deputy commander of the 21 si Support 
Command at Kaiserslautern, recalling the 
1950s when the dollar bought 4 2 DMs 
“Gci many used to be a paradise." 

The worsi-oflT servicemen are some 
16,000 low-ranking enlisted men who 
brought theii wives and children with 
them Soldiers used to say, "If the Army 
had wanted you to have a wife it would 
have issued you one " But to fill the ranks 
of today's volunteer force, the Army has 
been encouraging enlistments by young 
men who have wives or who want to mar¬ 
ry soon. Nonetheless, the Army still dc^s 
not pay transportation costs and.living al¬ 
lowances for most men under the rank of 
seigeani; jior does it provide them with 
k>w-c(^tjwusing on military bases. On 
some bat®' in Germany,.as many as 7P% 
of the young G.l.s are married and thou¬ 
sands of them are living in poverty. 

At Kaiserslautern, Angel Robles. 21. 


who earns 5^635 a month as a iqxicialist I 
fourth class, spent Si 200 to bring over his | 
wife Ada last summer and rented a two- i 
bcdrotmi aparimenl for S290 a month | 
Repor Is TiMt Coi respondent Barrett Sea- | 
man It is a former sioicfiont (uiMhaus i 
Ibai 1 that was convened to living quailers ! 
I'hc bcdiooms once were storerooms ‘ 
Draped over an oil-burning heater is a , 
blue blanket to kecpsi^ot from staining the i 
walls and ceiling The apartment is con- 1 
stantly cold, and ventilation is poor Many 
couples in then situation—especially ones i 
witli children are running up big debts j 
The Robleses have barely managed to i 
break even but w ill slip into the red if the ! 
dollar keeps declining ' ' 

The /\rmy docs what it can to help ! 
In some cases, it arranges for loans of fui- 
niiurc, appliances and even emergency 
food In the first eleven months of this 
year, Kaiserslautern's Army Lrnergcncy 
Relief office made 326 interest-free loans 
totaling S95,467 to G.l. families. 

S enior military officers fear that many 
young soldiers with families will re¬ 
fuse to re-enlisi, thus adding to the Army's 
recruitment problems. *Says Major Gen¬ 
eral Lawrence Jones Jr., head of the 21st 
Support Command at Kaiserslautern: 
“We need authority to transport and 
house (narried soldiers." ^tending 
these to all married servicemen 

would cost the Army about million. 
The Pentad, feels that its first priority 
ia fqndiiig W^pons systems. Poverty 
fiimittes does hot high 
oh tne list of 6K»al priorities. But, Gen- 
eraUone^ warns, *^||be alternative isrjb re¬ 
cruit only sthgle f doubt mf we , 

could attract enbdghi" ' ■ 

----- 1 
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United States 


Life at Synanon Is Swinging 



A once respected drug program turns into a kooky cult 

I n a cavernous California mouniain 
lo^Jge, some 40 smiling people, iheir ! 
shiny, shaved heads reflecting the danc¬ 
ing flames of a roaring fire, oohed, ahcd i 
and applauded. A lawyer had jusi pledged j 
to file ten divorces for the ten highest bid- | 
ders at a fund-raising auction on New j 
Year's tve. At a wooden table a gri7/lcd, | 
gruff man who wears a cap emblazoned ! 
with the message I’M the meanest sob j 
IN THE VALLEY nodded his approval. I 
Charles (Chuck) Dedench, 64, was add- i 
ing another ritual to his famed commune ! 

Synanon wife swapping | 

That is quite a reach for a 19-year- I 
old organization that was once widely ad- ; 
mired and imitated as a seemingly suc¬ 
cessful program for rehabilitating alcohol- i 
ICS and drug addicts Dedench established ; 
a no-nonsense, self-help program that in- ■ 
eluded the “game,” a rugged encounter . 
session in which participants acted out 
then inmost hostilities Leai mng the truth Synanon Founder Charles (Chuck) Dederich 
; about themselves suppc^scdly helped them Treatinii people as i/'fliev were axles 
I Slay off drugs or booze But in recent yeais. i 

j Dedench has had more grandiose ambi- ; driver's scat Me makes the rules as he 
' tions and transformed Synanon into a re- ! goes along, and the members nevci know 
{ ligious cult with himself as high priest and j uha( is coming nc\t “C hiiLk is marvel- 
1 prophet It now attracts fewci addicts and . ous, says Eern Maberman ^0, uho has 
j more middle-class eccentrics in search of ! Ii\ed at Synanon foi nine years "Me has 
! new'adventures m living : thi.s amazing qualit> of being able t(') ar- 

1 Since us shocstimg beginnsne in an , liculaic what we v\anl to do before we 
i Ocetin Park, C'alif. garage. Synanon has j even know what it is wc want “ 

; done very well bv itself The iax-c\empt, In 1^70 Dcderieh decided that be- 

I nonprofit organization has S83 adults and ! cause ho was giving up smoking, every- 
I 100 children living in luxury on two 
j lanches in the Sierra foothills. 

I beach-front properly m Santa Mon- 
I ica and Tomaies Bay and in a con¬ 
verted San I rancisco paint factory 
Most members pay a minimum 
$400 a month for rtxim. board and i 
uplift, but some contribute much j 
more One woman has donated I 
more than $1 million Synanon'sas- j 
sets, including ten aircraft and 400 
cars, trucks and motorcycles, total 
almost $30 million. Its advertising 
and specialty-gifts business netted 
$2.4 million last year, donations and 
other income amounted to another 
$5.5 million. Dederich draws an an¬ 
nual salary of $ 100,000 and pays his 
top corporate officers from $30,000 
to $50,000. “A lot of guys could do 
this thing from an old Ford road¬ 
ster and sit on an orange crate," he 
says, while munching dh powered 
lettuce from a silver bowl ‘Tjwy’te 
holy men; Tm not. I nee4'4 !$‘i7VO00 
Cadillac. We are in the peq^e busi¬ 
ness just exactly as if we. 
ing C4|^vrolet axles.'" 

I, fnd^, the people a^yhanon 
are Mated much as if weie in- 

terclmngeable autd^i^le ______ 



Kmi Walr, ex-Wife Jody and Fresent Wife 


iderich is cdMiliy in tbe The exhilaration of making a virtue out of a vice. 


body else would ie>o In 1975 the women 
at Synanon began shaving their heads 
Any that refused were ostracized When 
Dederich’s wife Betty went on a diet in 
1976. all the other members had to cut 
down on the vittles That same year De¬ 
derich concluded that Synanon had ttx) 
many kids So all the men were pressured 
into having vasectomies, except Dederich. 
‘1 am not bound by the rules.” he says, 
i make them." 

T his yeai Belly Dedench <lied Dedcr- 
ich found anothei wr>man and 
sixm decided that everyone would hen- 
efii bv taking a new male Couples who 
had been married for as long as 30 years 
arc now m the process of divorcing and 
remarrying “I didn't know' whom to mar¬ 
ry," confesses Linda Buonaiuto, 32 *i 
asked my girlfriends to make the de¬ 
cision for me I ended up with Waller." 
she adds with a tentative glance at her 
new husband, "and it's just great." An¬ 
other member philosophizes' "Wife swap¬ 
ping used to be thought of as a vice. But 
we take a vice and turn it mii a virtue 
It s been an exhilarating experience ” 

Not of course, for ever>b4xly While 
Synanon has moved in new provocative 
directions, its membership has dropped 
from a peak v^f 1 SOO in 1972 to 1,183 
U'day Among those to leave was Dc- 
dcrich s brother William, who did not 
want to break up his marriage of 37 
yeais Those who slay at Synanon seem 
U) be as htxikcd on the place as any junk¬ 
ie on his drugs "They want sometxHly 
to tel! them what to do. ' says Sydney 
hischci, who left the commune in 1976 
after living there for four years 'it's 
-F-.. like having a big daddy'* 

Former residents as well as out¬ 
siders have begun to question 
whether the new- swinging Syn¬ 
anon should l-ie spared paying taxes 
since It currently devotes much 
less lime to rehabilitation The 
California department of health 
IS showing interest m Synanon. 
and the Mann County grand jury 
is investigating reports of child 
abuse. Some 1.^2 children, who 
have been sent to Synanon by 
courts, probation officers and 
distraught parents across the coun¬ 
try, are housed in a separate com¬ 
pound and designated the "punk 
squad " 

Dedench says he is not wor¬ 
ried, but admits he is toying with 
the idea of giving up the rehabil¬ 
itation business and moving to 
Washington to start an operation 
that will distribute distressed mer¬ 
chandise. such as mislabeled 
canned food and slightly flawed 
clothing, to the needy "It's a 
biggei notion than Synanon is 
now," Dedench says "I have 
the normal desire to get my name 
in the newspapers and history 
books." ■ 
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Americana 


How to Stuff a Turkey 

i Weird and wonderful things go on sale 
I during the holiday season, from His and 
I Her windmills ($16,000 each) ai Neiman- 
I Marcus in Dallas to 15-lb. boxes of Irish 
peal ($14 90). which one Rhode Islander 
IS advertising as Yule fuel This year one 
can even buy a turkey dinner—buy din¬ 
ner, that is, for Meleaf^ris gaUapavo, the 
American wild turkey The offer comes 
j from the Telix Neck Wildlife Sanctuary 








oil Martha's Vineyard, where as many as 
650 wild ducks, geese and turkeys peck 
through 200 lbs of corn, oats, wheal and 
high-proicin dog food at a silting. 

To help pay its $20-a-day winter food 
bill, the sanctuary is asking conservation¬ 
ists to become ' foster parents" to a fowl 
of their choice F or $10, the proud “par¬ 
ent" receives an announcement of the 
“adoption," a drawing of a bird and vis¬ 
iting privileges at the preserve for a year 
The sanctuary has so far collected more 
than $2,000 in adoption fees, all from peo¬ 
ple w'ho presumably would rather see a 
bird do its own stuffing this Christmas. 


The Krishna Kringies 

Panhandlers from the International 
S(Kieiy for Krishna Consciousness arc a 
common sight on the streets of American 
cities. But at this time of year, some mem¬ 
bers of the sect exchange their saffron 
robes for red suits and white w hiskers and 
begin chanting a Western mantra “Ho. 
ho. ho ” Santa ( laus may not be a Hindu 
deity, but the Hare Krishna people have 
discovered that he has a divine power to 
attract charitable donations. 

Christian charities consider the Hare 
Santas to be a pain in the collection plate. 
TXm Schwart/., Manhattan-based opera- 
lioi» director for the Volunteers of Amer¬ 
ica, complains that they often crowd his 
own Kris Kringles off*the streets. In Kan¬ 
sas City. Mo., assault charges arc pend¬ 
ing against a Hare Santa who allegedly 
struck a Salvation Army bell ringer to 
make her move from a choice location. 
In Chicago, police arrested six Krishna 


Kringles for soliciting funds under false 
pretenses, then released them but ordered 
them to doff iheir Santa outfits None¬ 
theless. the organization has no intention 
of changing us methods, ix)inling out 
—accurately “that no religious group has 
exclusive rights to the Santa symbol. Adds 
Krishna Public Affairs Director Mike 
Grant *‘Our funds are being used for spir¬ 
itual purpi^scsand that, in the broader def¬ 
inition of charity, is charily." 


Wanted: Bat Handler 

Out of work? The Department of La¬ 
bor last week issued an updated edition 
of Its Dictionary of ikrupatiotwl Titles. 
used primarily by employment counsel¬ 
ors The 5-lb catalogue defines, and as¬ 
signs a ninc'vhgii index number to. each 
of 20,000 job titles, including such eso- 
terica as sword .swallower (159.647-010), 
rock breaker (770 687-034) and brassiere- 
cup-mold culler (781.682-010) 

The new edition of the dictionary, the 
first since 1965, dropped 3,500 obsolete ti¬ 
tles, such as bowling-pin setters but added 
2,100 new ones. To comply with the equal 




employment opportunity law catalogiicis 
tortuously lewioie some old job titles A 
bat boy became a bat handler, a shoc- 
shine boy a shi^e shiner, and a draftsman 
a drafter. But the title of job No. 159 647- 
022. someone who “parades across stage 
to provide background for a chorus line." 
remained unchanged tveii bureaucrats 
could not swallow “show person," 


But Will It Work? 

1 lorida Slate Senator Rob¬ 
ert Graham, 41. is trying to 
work his way into the G‘wci- 
nor's office- -literally By the 
time of the Democratic prima¬ 
ry next September, he expects 
to have been employed for one 
day in each of lOO different 
jobs In this way, he hopes to 
gel “in touch with the peo¬ 
ple" and become known as 
the workingman's candidate 
—even though he is a million¬ 
aire rea^staie developer and 
cattiemlK 

^ By last week Graham had 
worked his way through 41 
jobs, including schixilteacher. 




I Sending’Em to the Chair 

! Instead of jail terms or fines. Circuit 
! Court Judge Sam Harrod Ill. 37, often 
j used to seistence young offenders to hair- 
j cuts, loss of their drivers' licenses or a 
j day of picking up cans and bottles along 
i the highways Says the judge, an elcvcn- 
j year veieran of the bench in rural Wood- 
i fold County. 111. "The courts have be- 
j come the parents of last resori I was 
‘ trying to gel young txioplc to change their 
! ways before they got sent to prison " But 
: the American C ivil I iberties Union com- 
, plained to ihe Illinois C ourts C ommission 
; that his .sentences were vii4ating the de¬ 
fendants' civil rights Agreeing, the Ciim- 
mission suspended Harrod for 30 days 
I The judge appealed to the Illinois Su- 
; preme C ourt, which, after pondering his' 
, case foi a year, has luled unanimously 
that he did no wrong But Harrod s vie- 
! lory may be hv^llow' I carfiil of Stirling 
i up more tiouble, the judge has not de¬ 
cided w hether to resume sentencing shag- 
I gy-haircd miscreants to terms in the bar- 
i ber's chair, even though he remains 
j convinced that in many cases, prison cells 
I or fines arc lot^ harsh a punishment. Says 
I he "Tm going to wan and see I've been 
! burned by this ' 


tugboat deck hand, cigar maker, stable 
hand and peanut vendor. He sprained and 
cut his wrist while unloading 
J nitrate from a boxcar. As a ho- 

' ^ tel bellhop, he carried the bagski | i;? 
of a rival candidate. Florida.^ 
HHn Attorney General Robert She- 

vin. 43. This week Graham will 
jjllplK xfy —vvhat else?—being Santa 

|2Nt at a shopping center. 

Hftp ^ Wfth 58 jobs to go, he is 

moving ap in the field of sev- 
^ndidatesi but his polls' 
show him far from the lead. 

. Ntmetheless. Graham expects 
“some very real benef^s later. 
on.'J^caning, perhifps, ifeai if z' 
he he can always a^ver^ 
tise htiS'^i^vices as an ^>*peri-^ 
encedjadc of all trades, f ' 
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Environment 


A Brasilia for the North 

Alaskans plan a new capital at the foot of Mount McKinley 


i t is an alpine valley of unparalleled 
beauty, a spruce-and-birch wilderness 
without roads or ski lifts or other signs 
of human intrusion. Only the howl of 
the wind—or of an occasional wolf—now 
disturbs the silence. But man is on the 
way. Last week the Alaska capital site 
planning commission chose the design 
of a new state capital to rise in the val¬ 
ley. Unless opponents of the plan de¬ 
velop unexpected new strength, this idyl¬ 
lic subarctic landscape will become a 
kind of Brasilia of the North—-though 
hardly as monumental as its Latin coun¬ 
terpart and far more in harmony with 
the unsfxuled surroundings 

1: ver since the turn of the century, 
Alaska's seal of government has been ! 
the old gold-rush town of Juneau | 
, (pop 16,400) Situated far down the | 
I clawlike panhandle that Alaskans call j 
j Southeastern, Juneau is so distant from i 
I Alaska s geographic or population centers ! 
j that its citxks run two hours ahead of 
i those in Anchorage, the siate'ii major ; 
; city (pop 1PL600) Surrounded by water | 
I on one side and aw'csome glaciers on j 
! the other, Juneau is accessible only by 
i Kiat tir plane, frequent rains and fog ' 
: and suruiundmg lofty mountains often j 
1 make landings a pilot s nightmare Lor i 
; these reasons. Alaskans have long de- ! 
j haled a possible change of capitals In i 
j 1974, after two unsuccessful initiatives I 
! they finally voted to make the move. 


and the hunt began for a new site 
In a state twice as large as Texas, 
but with only half the population of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., the choices would seem lim¬ 
itless. But planners were faced with many 
troublesome restrictions Because of the 
intense rivalry I'lclwcen Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, the No. 2 city (p<.>p. 52,200), 






both were ruled out For the same rea¬ 
son, the new capital had to be at least 
30 miles from either locality Also the 
land had to be state owned: anticipating 
large new tax revenues from the boom¬ 
ing oil fields and the irans-Alaska pipe¬ 
line, Alaska has gone on a spending binge 
that has brought it to the edge of bank¬ 
ruptcy: thus the state could not afford ex- [ 
pensive land purchases. ; 

There were other considerations The i 
climate of the site had to be reasonably ! 
benevolent, and the annual snowfall I 
mtxJest The soil had to be firm (which i 
automatically excluded the four-fifths of i 
Alaska that is shifting, meltable perma- | 

I frost), and it had to be less prone to , 

I earthquakes and volcanic eruptions than ' 
i are many other parts of the seismically j 
j active state Finally, as a symbol of the i 
1 rugged grandeur of America s last fron- | 
i tier, the site had to be sccnically im- i 
i pressivc without intruding on salmon- j 
i spawning stiearns, bear dens or other ' 

I wild-life sanctuaries | 

A fter months of crisscrossing the state i 
. by helicopter and bush plane, the | 
i nine-member selection committee nar- ; 

' rowed the choices to three s.tcs. all in ! 
i the Susitna Valley, an area where wild- i 
I life and a few homesteaders still live m ! 

I uneasy truce The most remote kxrale | 
I was on the southerly slope of a grassy. ! 
j 4,000-ft. rise called Mount Ycnlo An- | 
I othei possibility was at the edge of a i 
; lake near the town of lalkeetna I'hc i 
: thud was the pristine patch of land on ! 
i heights in the Sviuthern pan of the val- | 
i ley. about 35 miles north of Anchorage ! 
i Stale voters picked the valley in a 1976 ; 
I referendum. At the fexH of 20,320-ft. j 
: Mount McKinley. North America s high- j 
; est peak, the area is almost totally un- i 
touched The nearest trace of civilization i 
■ is SIX miles away the tiny hamlet c'f i 
; Willow (ptip 577)- the "sort of place,” j 
! writes Author John MePhee in his pae- j 
, an to Alaska. Coming into the Conn in j 
I “where it is not unknown, in the dead ’ 
I of winter, for an old moose hunter to ■ 
die in his cabin and be brought into | 
town frozen solid ” ; 

If slate planners have their way, | 
mcx)se will still be around after the city I 
is built. Envisioning a community of alx^ul | 
.30.000 by 1990. the planning commission | 
picked a preliminary blueprint, submitted i 
by the San Francisco architectural firm j 
of Bull, Field, Volkmann & Slock well, 
that should reassure environmentalists ev- I 
erywhere In the words of Mori Hop- ; 
pcnfeld, the commission's executive di- | 
rector and dean of architecture at %he ; 
University of New Mexico, it is “sen- | 
sitive to what Alaska wants to be like I 
-““Contemporary log cabin." I 

To carry out that rustic vision re- ! 
quircd considerable inspiration. When 
Alaska relocated its capital from the old 
Russian city of Sitka to Juneau in 1906, 
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I the move involved only six employees 
j and seven file cabinets The new city pro¬ 
posed by the San Francisco architects 
I will involve the construction of a thor- 
j oughly planned community, in which 
every feature— from housing to entertain¬ 
ment facilities- is part of a master 
I scheme, The actual hxalc will be a ridge 
' overlooking several small lakes scooped 
I out of the valley s muskegs (bogs) 

I All traffic vmII be barred from the i 
j compact downtown area, thus eliminating | 
j the traffic snarls that choke Anchorage j 
: Buildings and shops will be connected by I 
I enclosed arcades (to protect pedestrians 
j from winter temperatures that drop as low 
1 as — 30' F ), and even the most distant res- 
I idences will be no more than a half-mile 
walk ski) away. The town's architec¬ 
tural focus will not be a gold-domed leg¬ 
islative chamber but a structure called the 
i C'ommons Built of steel and wood mate- 
] rials and only three stories high, it will in- 
I elude a museum, sho|^ and even an indoor 
! park Near by will be equall> unobtrusive j 
I buildings for various branches of the gov- j 
j ernment as well as other facilities, inckid- | 
ing a convention hotel, shopping center, | 
hocke> rink and apartments for transient j 
I legislators In addition, there have to be | 
I new roads through the wild, providing a 
link to Willow' and in turn tieing existing 
highways to Anchorage and Fairbanks 

P rivate housing, schools and small 
shops will be just outside the down¬ 
town! area, within easy reach of a clear, i 
tiout-filled stream just north of the town! j 
’ There, as one oflicial notes, residents wnll j 
I be able to hear ' the wind of the willow. « 
I the babble of Deception Creek " Most in- | 
spiring of ail. on a clear day they will be | 
able to look northwest and see McKinley i 
-- the peak that native Alaskans have al- | 
ways called Denali (“The Circat One ') | 
Comments C ity Planner Alan Rivkin of | 
Washington, DC, a consultant to the j 
commission “ f his new capital will be an ; 
embodiment of w'hai is best iii the slate 
of Alaska ” 

Still, some time ma> pass before con¬ 
struction begins Pockets of resistance 
remain; some residents of Juneau and 
Fairbanks, annoyed because the new site 
IS close to Anchorage, are still trying to 
scuttle the move No one knows yet how 
the future capital will be financed (es¬ 
timated cost $2 64 billion) or even what i 
it will be called, One obvious possibility 
Denali. ■ 

Up a Notch 

New Hampshire saves a view 

I t was a classic confrontation. Highway 
fiuildcrs said the new roadway was ab¬ 
solutely essential to the state's develop¬ 
ment Environmentalists countered that 
it would wreck one of New England's sce¬ 
nic landmarks. For 20 years the argu¬ 
ment raged; Should Interstate Highway 
93 be routed through NeV Hamj^hire's 
Franconia Notch State Park? Situated. 


in the heart of the White Mountains, 
the Notch is one of nature's masterpieces, 
a wonderland of sharp cliffs, fast streams 
and crystalline lakes ringed by pine-cov¬ 
ered mountains. It is also the site of a geo¬ 
logical formation that has become a sym¬ 
bol of the Granite State; 40 feet of rock, 
perched far up a mountainside that has 
been sculpted by ram and wind into a 
craggy, natural Mount Rushmore-like 
profile known as the Old Man of the 
Mountains. 

Now, under the prodding of New 
Hampshire Congressman James Cleve¬ 
land. the tw'o sides have settled on a com¬ 
promise that should serve the state's eco¬ 
nomic interests while at the same lime 
protecting one of its priceless treasures. 



Old Man of the Mountains formation 

The arnumeru ra^^ed for 20 years 


Interstate 93, a major north-south route 
that stretches from the greater Boston 
area toward the Canadian border, will 
indeed cut through the Notch But in¬ 
stead of the usual four lanes required by 
Washington—which picks up 90^'f of the 
tab if the highway meets federal st!cci- 
ficalions- regulations will be relaxed To 
prevent the widening that would have 
meant filling in lakes and going into the 
side of the mountain, the three-mile sec¬ 
tion running through the Notch will be 
merely an upgraded version of the two- 
lanc roadway that already bisects the 
park. That will make it one of only two 
places in the 38.000-mile interstate sys* 
lem where there are two, not four or 
more lanes, the other being a short stretch 
in Glen wood Canyon, Colo, In addition, 
park authorities will get $5 million in fed¬ 
eral and state funds for major roadside 
landscaping, including the construction 
of new/gprking lots That way motorists 
will be lncouraged to park and ga^ up 
at the Old Man instead of craning-^nd 
risking-“thcir necks as they weave 
through the Notch. M 

-c- 


MecHcine 


A Natural Way 

Trading rhythm for awareness 

i4%Afhat do you call people who use 
wwthe rhythm method of birth con¬ 
trol*" went the old joke. The snap retort: 
“Parents " That cynical humor was based 
on unhappy experience. The rhythm 
method, in which a woman keeps track 
of her menstrual cycle on the calendar to 
determine the lime of ovulation and-hence 
of maximum fertility, proved to be only * 
about 60^7 effective Now the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare is 
bankrolling a $1 4 million study, involv¬ 
ing 800 California couples, to lest the ef¬ 
fectiveness vif a new. natural birth con¬ 
trol system that may be more reliable than 
the rhythm method 

Fuphcmisticallv called “ferliliiy 
awareness,’ the system was developed by 
a husbaiid-and-wife team of Australian i 
physicians I velyn and John Billings It | 
depends urKiri obseivmg changes in the j 
consistency of vaginal fiuid.s In the first j 
days aflei menstruation, the vagina feels | 
dry because *!f a decline in hormone pro- j 
duclion. a sensation that can be confirmed i 
by the woman's examining finger This is i 
the first "safe ‘ i>eiiod Within a few days, j 
as the estrogen levels rise, the mucus feels I 
tacky and appears cloudy and the fertile | 

I period begins I hen, al the estrogen peak. ! 

1 the mucus becomes smotith. slippery and ; 

1 stretchable like raw egg white I his con- | 
j dition—which occurs within 24 hours or ! 

I so of ovulation—usually lasts one to two 1 
I days and signals maximum fertility. | 
Thiee days aftei the mucus becomes i 
cloudy and sticky again, ihe second safe i 
interval begins, sometimes conliiuiing 
through anolhci dry cycle licfore men¬ 
struation In all, the woman must abstain 
from intercourse for about nine days out 
of the average 28-day cycle—the hormon¬ 
al peak day and four days before and after. 

Because the method is “natural,” it 
is acceptable to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Indeed, Monsignor Robert Dee- 
gan, of the Eos Angeles archdiocese, ac- - 
lively lobbied to get the UFW sludv grant ; 
approved. Still, says Dr. Phyllis McCar- , ^ 
thy, an investigator for the study, “some ; 'J 
priests are skeptical about the method. 'V 
They got burned by advising couples to 
use the rhythm system and don't want 
any more babies named after them.” 

Final results of iheMudy. which is be¬ 
ing conducted out of Los Angeles* Cedars- 
Sinai M^^ical Center, will not be in until 
1979. Bdt indications have been so 

.protnismjg that Monsignor Oeegan is now 
liautblish^g a center in Los Angeles for 
the dissemination throughou^r, world ^. 
of informatidst^ahout fertility awai^ness. ^ 
The name.Of the pemcr: World Q'^gani- 
zation of the O^uilttion Method pilings 
•—or, for short, WOOMB. ik 
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Player setting up miniature troops in preparation for attack at Manhattan's Compleat Strategist store 


Games People Play: 1977 

Smart little computers provide mental aerobics 


ding, ding, ding, ding!'* The 
lur sound of a fire bell, imitated flaw¬ 
lessly and gleefully by a high-pnched hu- 
man voice, informs the neighborhixxl that 
Moppet has conquered Machine They 
arc well matched' Lizie is small, going on 
eleven, with brightly lit ha/el eyes The 
vanquished mechanism is a small desk¬ 
top computer called Comp IV, new this 
year at under $40. with flashing red lights 

Comp IV starts things off by think¬ 
ing of—but not revealing—a number, and 
its human opponent tries to work out the 
secret by punching pushbuttons. Milton 
Bradley Co., which makes the gadget, sup¬ 
plies scratch pads for adults and slow-wit¬ 
ted children, but self-respecting eleven- 
year-olds disdain these. The girl also does 
not bother with the relatively easy three- 
and four-digit problems. She plays at the 
rarefied five-digit level, which means she 
must hit on one out of a possible 30,240 
combinations, and she keeps her notes in 
her head, the way the computer does. 

She skips a^o$s the living room to 
where her fatherts playing chess. Watch 
this,'" he says, stubbing furiously at a key¬ 
board. He is 26 choves intoaBntn queen's 
gambit saBer dge^ with Chess ChaUeng^. 
a $275 computerized ovemcliiever hiiiii 
by F'MiQ Electronics. Ltd. The machine 
is pitying at the highes^ its ilsee lev¬ 
els, haimed in soitts has to equal 1650. 
thc^ting of an iteyer (the 

.>e£timlte is too generous). It has occurred 


lo the father that ii could be a great im- 
provemenl, in the interest of strict fair¬ 
ness, if the computer had an apeilure 
down which martinis could be poured 
The valiant human attacker has such an 
aperture. Nevertheless he has forced a 



at work on another brabi-teaser 


the rope is lucky, Martin Luther loses. 


crack in the dreaded robot s pawn for¬ 
tress. and he sends his queen slashing m. 
punching “H3 to H6" and the encode but¬ 
ton on the keyboard. The red light-emit¬ 
ting diodes of the machine's digital dis¬ 
play flicker for about 30 seconds. 

“He’s really sweating." says the fa¬ 
ther. sensing the kill. Lizie scowls. "How 
do you know it s a he?” But now the sweat¬ 
ing IS over, and the checkmated comput¬ 
er weeps a bright red tear T lose." "Right, 
It’s a he," says Lizie 

A great many Americans arc discover¬ 
ing this Christmas that sending a 
computer to the showers in bitter defeat 
swells human self-esteem in a wonderfully 
satisfying way (and losing lo the wretch¬ 
ed thing raises the dark suspicion that hu¬ 
manity's number may be up). Stores are 
full of computer games—or. in some cases, 
are sold out of items like Parker Bros.’ 
Code Name: Sector (up to $50), in which 
the computer plays the part of a hunted 
submarine, and Milton Bradley's bleep¬ 
ing. buzziilg Electronic Battleship (also up 
to $50)—and customers trying to buy 
them. Games are the most important seg¬ 
ment of the toy market Manufacturers 
are expected to gross some $450 million 
in 1977, up 10% from the previous year. 
Last season TV action games of the Pong 
variety were the electronic craze, iind 
manufacturers Fairchild and Atari are 
back on the market with more versatile 
and more expensive cassette models. 

But this is tht: year of the digital read¬ 
out. In addition to Comp !V and Chess 
Challenger, two or three dozen other com¬ 
puter games have made the familiar 20th 








century progression from marvel to house¬ 
hold commonplace (though their prices 
are not commonplace; Gammonmaster 
II, a backgammon computer that resem¬ 
bles Chess Challenser. costs $ 199,50). 

Pushing buttons and getting read¬ 
outs, clearly enough, is the new national 
sport. One of the amiable underground 
truths of corporate America is that vir¬ 
tually every office computer in the coun¬ 
try is programmed (at the huge and hid¬ 
den cost of many hundreds of hours of 
expert time) with some version of a Star 
Trek game. Obviously the manufacturers 
of Electronic Battleship and the rest of 
the Christmas doodads arc beginning to 
mine this rich lode of mania. 

Circuitry more complicated than the 
electronic kind is at work, however. More 
than ever, the U.S. is a nation of game 
players. The most notable of the games 
being played are not mere social lubri¬ 
cants, and they are too difficult to be dis- 


Ee F 3 



Chess set broods over move 

missed as mindless time fillers There may 
be a parallel with the new enthusiasm for 
distance running, cross-country skiing 
and the other citizens' sports that require 
enormous effort and seem absurd to 
unbelievers. 

Some of the games now filtering into 
the general consciousness are distance 
runs indeed, taking anything*from sev¬ 
eral hours to several months to play, and 
requiring formidable Sitzfleisch (German 
for sitting flesh) They leave the mind feel¬ 
ing exactly the way the body does after a 
ten-mile run. wrung out but exhilarated. 
Call this sort of game playing mental 
aerobics. 

Or call It a childish waste of time, as 
do most of the friends, parents, colleagues 
andvmates of the addicts. Game players 
have accomplices, but they do not have 
sympathizers It may be for this reason 
that they are so likely to form warm little 
subcultures, or termite nests, within the 
larger society, complete with their own 
lingo, legends, heroes, magazines, news¬ 
papers and meetings of the clan Hard- 
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Electronic Battleship recreates naval action 

core bridge and chess players have nest¬ 
ed with their own kind for some time, 
and in the last couple of years backgam¬ 
mon has become so widespread a craze 
that now serious players need take no no¬ 
tice of the rea l world (Backgammon is un¬ 
like most other demanding mental games 
in that It IS played seriously only for mon¬ 
ey and because, like bridge, it appeals to 
women as well as men.) 

T he Japanese board game Go reached 
the U.S. as a fad a few years ago and 
now has developed its own cadre of play¬ 
ers, many of them convinced that ii is far 
more profound than chess. Another 
board-and-counler game, Othello, sells 
well enough to indicate that its termites 
arc nesting. Master Mind, a code-break¬ 
ing game dc\‘sed by an Israeli cryptana¬ 
lyst, has Us own fanatics F rom Rumanian 
Jews in Israel comes a kind of gin rummy 
played with tiles, variously called Rummi- 
brick and Rummikub; one manufacturer 
in Korea has picked up the game and ex¬ 
pects to ship 100,000 by the year's end to 
sell at up to $40 a set. And the Scrabble 
Crossword Game, thought to be a chil¬ 
dren's diversion only by those who have 
not been thrashed by a ZVGOTE-wielding 
expert, sells briskly in seven languages, at 
$19 for the plastic-coated Ixiard with turn¬ 
table base, and supports a bimonthly 
newspaper and some 55 clubs across the 


nation. Fans of new board games called 
Lie Cheat & Steal and Seduction (sample 
hazard; “Remove an article of clothing 
and stimulate the person you are pursu¬ 
ing") so far have not formed leagues. 

Baseball reduces well to a game with 
a playing hoard, dice and statistics—it is 
virtually motionless even in real life—and 
the best of several versions, its adherents 
insist, is Stratomatic Baseball. To make 
the game more realistic, the strengths and 
weaknesses of real baseballers were fed 
into a computer by the designers. These 
in turn affect the strengths and weakness¬ 
es of Stratomatic players; one scholar at 
Atlanta's Emory University punched his 
fist through two windows last year after 
losing at Stratomatic New York teen¬ 
ager Chris Boeth can play a solitaire game 
in about 13 minutes, he reports. That is 
fast, still .. “Let's see, there's 162 games 
in a regular season And, of course. 26 
teams in the two leagues . " It works 



Comp IV thinking of secret number 


out to 57 eight-hour days of living-room 
baseball a year. ‘Except that when I play 
with my father, it lakes longer, so it's 
probably more " 

1 here are game players in ruffled eve¬ 
ning shirts and game players in F onzie 
T shirts, and why they put in all of that 
time IS st^mething they do not analyze or 
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Living 


talk about much. If they are pressed, 
though, some will admit that it is for the 
human contact, at a distance, on their own 
terms. And to reassure themselves each 
day that they have not slipped. 

Jim Dunnigan's ruling motive is dif> 
ferent; he uses games to collect, sift and 
p&sh .>n information. He is a bald and 
bony 34-year-old with a quick mind and 
a quick mouth, and he is one of the na¬ 
tion's two leading designers and publish¬ 
ers of war games. Simulations Publica¬ 
tions. Tnc. (SPl). the firm he started seven 
years ago, does incredibly complex re¬ 
creations of such historical battles as Wa¬ 
terloo, Agincourt. Gettysburg, and sells 
them at the rate of about $2 million worth 
a year. Avalon Hill Game Co., the other 
big manufacturer, markets such simula¬ 
tions as Starship Troopers, a science-fic¬ 
tion game, and the complex tank-warfare 
re-creation Tobruk. Dunnigan's firm also 
imagines wars that have not yet hap¬ 
pened. the one between the Soviets and 
the Chinese, the Canadian civil war. the 
invasion of America. The Pentagon buys 
Dunnigan's games, he says (and presum¬ 
ably plays with his maps and dice and 
cardboard counters), and so do the ciA 
and the Soviet embassy Hobbyists gather 
every week at the Compleat Strategist, a 
Manhattan shop specializing in war-game 
I paraphernalia, to play out SPl and Ava- 
I Ion Hill battles with divisions of 25-mm 
I toy soldiers 

D unnigan wants to use games for teach¬ 
ing His customers, almost all of 
whom are male, want war, but he has 
bigger ideas A leceni SPl game is called 
A Mighty Torlress. and U is nothing 
less than a re-forming of the Reformation 
Play the Pope cleverly, and roll your 
dice right, and Martin Luther liecomes 
a minor malcontent known only to his¬ 
torians. Dunnigan's buyers are lean and 
hungry; their rotjms are sandbagged with 
history books, ‘Games arc one step be 
vend print!" he says, very excited by 
this idea. “You travel in a paper time 
machine that lands you in the middle of 
the event!” 

Dunnigan s largest war game is World 
War II, which includes nine maps that 
cover 45 sq. fi. It can take almost as long 
to play as it did to fight. The least war- 
^ like is After the Holocaust, designed 
. around the premise that the U.S. has been 
' sundered by an atomic war into four weak 
and competing regions. The regions are 
so impoverish^ that a war is unlikely to 
be profitable. The way to win is to co¬ 
operate, a concejA that is unsettling to 
most game playeil. 

The SPl sm matksu some 170 
games, the latesl^f wliicJ:i, is # Tolkien 
imagining dhlletf y^far of For $20 

the Hobbit fa1{» gets thsi^ iwtge maps 
of Middle Earth,ind a dehsi^ l^Qted 28-* 
, page luletibok with iiistrucpions liite *To 
attenfet Citadel ihe, Dafk, 

Powen Player must one Shadow 

JPdfm for each Nazgul jpramt in the hex/' 
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The Tolkien fantasy is by no means 
the most complex monster rally available, 
a small Wisconsin firm called TSR Hob¬ 
bies Inc. sells a bewildering three-volume 
manual for a mind game called Dungeons 
& Dragons, whose object is to wrest trea¬ 
sure from the loathsome beings that guard 
it. The game involves a dungeon of six or 
more descending levels drawn on graph 
paper and includes such monsters as Bal- 
rogs. Purple Worms, Giant Leeches, 
Nixies, Griffons and Invisible Stalkers. 
Players lake the characters of men, hob¬ 
bits, elves or dwarfs and fight or hunt trea¬ 
sure according to elaborate rules. “The 
charisma score is usable to decide such 
things as whether a witch capturing a 
player will turn him into a sw'ine or’kcep 
him enchanted as a lover." One game in 
Cambridge. Mass , played every Saturday 
by members of M.I.T.'s Strategic Games 
Society, has gone on since spring and 


Bros.' door: a Cambridge astronomer 
named Robert Doyle, his wife Holly, an 
astrophysicist who taught at Harvard, and 
her brother Wendl Thomis, a New York 
computer software expert. They had giv¬ 
en themselves a name. Microcosmos, like 
a rock group, and what was more inter¬ 
esting, they had an idea* the use of com¬ 
puters in games. Invited back, they 
brought a working model of the gadget 
that became Ccxle Name: Sector. Doyle 
wants to make a million dollars so he can 
afford to write books on astronomy and 
invent on the side. 

Wondrous as they are, the new games 
are not without their flaws Code Name 
Sector, the submarine chase, has a dandy 
digital read-out, for instance, but the 
courses of the sub and the pursuing war¬ 
ships must be drawn on a chart with a 
wax crayon—which, as all twelve-year- 
olds will recognize, is not exactly staie-of- 



I Y o uthful experts test new ideas in SImlaticms Publications* war room 

I Thinking the unthinkable and worrying about Shadow Points and Nazguls, 


search teams have explored only three 
levels of the labyrinth cooked up by Dun¬ 
geon Master Bob Rupjicrt. It took Rup- 
pert. who in his less real life is an in¬ 
surance salesman, an entire year to 
perfect his dungeon. “It's a lot of work 
being the dungeon master," he says, “and 
you have to play all the monsters, too. 1 
like to give them a lot of style." 

If playing the game is the thing for 
most people, there are a driven few who 
have bigger dreams; creati^ new games. 
“Inventors send usibverything from a fin- 
itched model to an idea sketched on the 
back of a paper bag/' says Jack McMa¬ 
hon, head of the development group for 
Parker Bros., the big Massachusette game 
nuthufacturer responsible for Mmopoly, 
that^oompany's alltime bestseller. A cou¬ 
ple jOf years ago an extraordinary little 
p managed to get a shoe in Parker 


the-ari technology. Comp IV and Chess 
Challenger are not quite smart enough to 
bamboozle a good human player; Gam- 
monmaster II plays its roles well but was 
rushed onto the market without a dou¬ 
bling cube (though one is in the works). 
Electronic Battleship, while physically 
impressive and wonderfully noisy, lacks 
an AC adapter to help preserve batteries 
and as a game is not quite as interesting 
(because ships can't be placed on diag¬ 
onals) as the traditional paper-and-pen- 
cil battleship game. 

Never mind these quibbles; the yfar 
of the microprocessor has given game 
players the b^t present of all, an oppo¬ 
nent who can be kept in a dresser draw¬ 
er. What is on the way is not hard to 
guess: in a couple of years the game play¬ 
er's best friend will be the full-scale 
home computer. ■ 





Economy & Business 


The Free-Falling U.S. Dollar 


An angry dispute in which everybody is partly right 


F or foreign exchange dealers it was 
a week lo remember - or belter still, 
forget Not since the currency up¬ 
heavals of 1973 have the world's money 
markets been in such turmoil. Once again 
the source of the trouble was the U.S dol¬ 
lar After slipping steadily in value all au¬ 
tumn, last week it went suddenly into a 
free-fall plunge that sent it skidding to 
postwar lows on money markets from To¬ 
kyo to Frankfurt When the dusl finally 
settled at week's end, a dollar could buy 
only 241 Japanese yen. 2 14 deulsche 
marks or 2.06 Swiss francs. Since Janu- 
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ary the dollar has lost 229^ against the 
yen, 19'/ against the Swiss franc and 11 
against the mark Nor has the once 
mighty greenback been dropping only 
against those traditionally strong curren¬ 
cies. lately it has also lost ground against 
the anemic French franc and British 
pound 

The immediate reason for last week's 
plunge was a growing belief among for¬ 
eign exchange dealers that Washington 
is complacently prepared lo let the dollar 
bears do their worst. As the dollar's au¬ 
tumn slide gained momentum, dealers 
began anxiously watching for signs that 
the U.S was prepared to step in and buy 
up dollars to support their price. When 
news leaked out two weeks ago that U.S 
Treasury Secretary W Michael Blumen- 
thal had met secretly in Pans with F.u- 
ropean monetary officials, currency trad¬ 
ers assumed that a dollar-propping 
agreement would be announced at last 
week's monthly meeting of central bank¬ 
ers in Basel, Switzerland. None was forth¬ 
coming, and the sellolf of dollars started 
anew By midweek the herd instinct had 
taken hold, and in Switzerland the dollai 
lost 1in value in a single day. one of 
its largest one-day drops That will make 
Swiss vacations more expensive for 
||H American tourists- if they can find 
anyone lo exchange dollars for 
them. 

A more basic reason for the 
dollar's plunge is a deepening 
quarrel between the U.S. and its 
trading partners. West Germany 
HI and Japan, over what to do about 
the soaring U S trade deficit By 
year's end the deficit is expecl- 
ed to total a stunning $27 bil- 
lion, nearly five times last 
year's figure Both Japan and 
West Germany maintain that 
the deficit is the result of 
wanton U S consumption 
of imported oil and that 
Washington must adopt an en¬ 
ergy program that reduces U.S. de¬ 
pendence on OPEC. The Carter Ad¬ 
ministration argues that it is doing 
all it can to get the President’s en¬ 
ergy package through Congress. In 
its view, Japan and West Germany 
are foolishly helping to force up the 
U S. trade deficit and push down the 
doUajT by pursuing tight economic 
^ policies that keep German and Jup* 
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A trade war against friends? 
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anese goods pouring out of then coun¬ 
tries m far greater volume than imports 
are coming in 

It is a dispute in which everyone has 
a point Japan and Europe are right m ar¬ 
guing that a cut in oil impi^rts, which arc 
currently running at $3 7 billion a month, 
would immediately reduce the U S. trade 
deficit But they fail to acknowledge that 
oil imports are increasing largely because 
the U.S. alone among major industrial 
nations, is pursuing a broad-based pro¬ 
gram of economic expansion from which 
everyone else is benefiting. Japan for ex¬ 
ample, has kept its factories humming de¬ 
spite slow domestic economic growth, 
mostly by selling cars, TVs. steel and oth¬ 
er products to the U.S. Consequently 
Japan is running an $8.5 billion trade sur¬ 
plus with the U.S., drawing American 
protests against t^e Jamnese trade bar¬ 
riers that keep U.S, and kher imports out. 

West Germany is aw running an in- 
ternatiofili bq^nlik^ Japan, it 

inaintaitti More 

to the pewit WeiSt Germany's trade with 
the Uil: is several hundred miHicR^dol- 
lars ii\ d^itlH^jd the nine countrils of 
the Common MiurJ^ as a whole iin^rt- 
ed $3.6 bllUcm hiwW from the U.S? tlsan 
jhey exported to it in the first nine n ratliS' 
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of this year. As a result, Europeans are un¬ 
derstandably resentful of Washington's 
feeling that they are somehow or other 
sponging off U.S. expansion and are par¬ 
ticularly wary of calls to pump up their 
own economies. One consequence of do¬ 
ing so would be not only to deepen their 
trading deficit with the U.S. but to erode 
their competitive edge in important 
"tbud ’ markets such as the Middle East. 

The argument is getting venomous. 
Europeans are practically unanimous in 
their conviction that Washington's refus¬ 
al to support the dollar is in fact a strat¬ 
agem to force Japan, West Germany and 
Switzerland to expand their economies or 
be priced out of the U S. and other mar¬ 
kets altogether. In fact there are already 
signs that several important sectors of the 
West German economy are suffering from 
the rise in the value of the mark against 
the dollar, which makes German goods 
more expensive on world markets. Sales 
of textiles, a major export, are off 3^ 'f from 
last year. Makers of machine tools, who 
normally export three-fourths of their 
production, are reduced to hoping that 
they can close the year with no more than 
a 20^'h drop in exports from 1976 West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt has 
fumed privately to friends that in letting 
the dollar fall Washington has shown it¬ 
self to be bereft of “the slightest econom¬ 
ic sense " Switzerland's Wcitwoche mag¬ 
azine complains- “Using the dollar 
weapon, America is waging a real trade 
war, a war against its friends ' If the slide 
continues, it could also spur OPI C, which 
receives the hulk of its revenues in dol¬ 
lars, to seek another price hike, if not at 
this week's meeting of oil ministers in Ca¬ 
racas. then tx^rhafis next spring. 

W 'ashington officials correctly 
jxiint out that so far this year the 
‘trade weighted" value of the dol¬ 
lar has dropficd only about on av¬ 
erage against 15 foreign currencies Major 
reason the greenback has been going up 
against the C anadian dollar and the Mex¬ 
ican peso, the currencies of two of the 
most important U.S trading partners. 
Some economists also argue that the fall 
of the dollar should help to shrink the 
U.S. trade deficit by making U.S exports 
cheaper and imports more expensive 
True enough, but the U.S is paying 
dearly in international ill will, and the dol¬ 
lar's plunge has undesirable side effects. 
For example, some countries have been 
buying up unwanted dollars to keep the 
price from dropping further; that can in¬ 
crease money supply in the purchasing 
countries and a<y to world inflationary 
pressures. The iwbertaioty created by the 
drop could also lurt ivorki trade and in¬ 
vestment. Alrenny, or 

selling abt;^ nnst hajilipto what 
currency i?*ta)|»usod 
some complni^buildbii^, fum ah Ei^ 
ropeJfltv^ hadno shell ooybr <tol- 
lars than they ever to jgbt the 

foremn currency to tte construe* 

I intemationii^liyuice, as in other 

l^ ^^tt^, too much is teoinuch. 


Jap an Re buffed in First R ound 

U.S. finds trade plan wanting and impasse is dangerous 


W ^hile leaving the door ajar for fur¬ 
ther negotiations, lop officials of the 
Carter Administration last week politely 
but firmly turned down a set of proposals 
from Tokyo for reducing Japan's huge in¬ 
ternational trade surplus By keeping out 
foreign gewds and saturating world mar¬ 
kets with their products. Japan has piled 
up a surplus that this year is heading to¬ 
ward a record $15 billion, and this is hin¬ 
dering growth and increasing unemploy¬ 
ment in the U S. and Western Europe 
The proposals, carried to Washington 
by Nobuhiko Ushiba, Japan's new Minis¬ 
ter of External Economic Affairs, were 
put together in response to intense U.S. 
pressure on Japan to reduce its trade bar¬ 
riers and stimulate its economy in order to 


lbs in the current fiscal year—a laugh¬ 
ably small amount, given the hunger of 
both Japanese and visiting foreigners for 
steaks and roasts. In all, the Japanese pro- 
y.K>SciIs did not satisfy the American de¬ 
mand for an early, onc-lhird reduction in 
Japan's trade surplus with the U S . which 
is expected to reach $8.5 billion this cal¬ 
endar year 

! The package that Ushiba, a former 
ambassador to Washington, carried to the 
U.S was heavily watered down from pro- 
{Xisals that Premier Takeo l ukuda ini¬ 
tially circulated privately Those brought 
screams of anguish from Japanese farm¬ 
ers and industrialists, who aie used to foi- 
eign competition only in overseas mar¬ 
kets. not at home Indeed, there is 


Laughing Nobuhiko Ushiba with smiiing Robert Strauss in Washington iast week 

The pack may have been designed for rejecfion, hut both sides could overreact 


boost demand for imports But the conces¬ 
sions were far less significant than Amer¬ 
ican officials wanted To Robert Strauss, 
the President's chief tiadc negotiator, the 
proposals “fall consideiably short of what 
this Government feels is necessary " Not 
surprisingly. Ushiba himself, in a burst of 
frankness, had warned reporters before 
leaving Japan that his proix>sals would 
not satisfy the Americans. 

Among other things, the Japanese 
promised to abolish some nontariff bar¬ 
riers, eliminate certain export promotion 
measures, stockpile crude oil. liberalize 
foreign aid and speed up the grow'th rate 
of the Japanese economy from its pres¬ 
ent annual rate of 5.39r to 17c next year. 
A key provision calls for tariff reductions 
averaging 23% on 318 items, mostly In¬ 
dustrie goods. For example, the bA% 
Japanese tariff on imported autos would 
be entirely eliminated. Tariffs on comput¬ 
ers would be dropped from 13.5% to 
10.4i% and on color film from 16% to 11 % 
ic* —two important items. But quotas on the 
ler anrount of beef that Japanese hotels can 
IL«*i|nport wwld only be doubled, to 2,000 



speculauon in Japan thai F'ukuda delib- 
eralelv presented to Washington what he 
knew would be an unacceptable package 
so that he could tell balky supporters, in 
effect "Sec, 1 told you the Americans 
would not buy it " 

Nonetheless, just as both sides in a 
labor negotiation can overplay their 
hands and wind up with a strike that no¬ 
body wanted, the Japanese-U.S trade im¬ 
passe is dangerous Any effort by Eukuda 
to reduce Japanese import barriers fur¬ 
ther will meet fierce opposition from Jap¬ 
anese farmers, businessmen and workers. 
On the U S side, the Carter Administra¬ 
tion must win some significant conces¬ 
sions from Japan soon, or Congress may 
enact highly restrictive limits on Japanese 
goods sold in the U.S. At week's end Ushi¬ 
ba was headed back to Japan for Con¬ 
sultations, and officials m the Japanese 
government were mentioning Jan. 20 
—the day after Congress returns from its 
holiday recess—as a deadline for coming 
up with concessions that Washington can 
take seriously. It is a deadline that Japan 
would do well to meet. ■ 
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__Econo my & B usiness 

Autos: Sales Down, Optimism Up 

Chrysler gambles big on a new horizon 


A fter a thundering 1977 model year, au¬ 
tomobile executives are scrutinizing 
the latest sales figures with the anxiety 
and puzzlement of early-morning dockers 
timing the latest workout by an erratic 
race horse Overall, the car industry's per¬ 
formance has been disappointing of late 
Domestic sales dropped by 6 V t in the 
first len days of December, the third de¬ 
cline in a row. General Motors sales were 
down by nearly 14C^ from lust year’s, 
while Chrysler and American Motors 
slum|>ed by 8 and 29^ r. respectively. 

Oddly, though, aulomen have seldom 
been so ebullient about the future of their 
industry GM Chairman Thomas Murphy 
clings to a forecast of record U.S. car and 
truck sales in 1978. Ford is highly op¬ 
timistic, with gcwd reason, its sales in early 
December jumped I3^v above those of a 
year ago, giving it about a third of the do¬ 
mestic market. The company will spend 
S2 5 billion next year to enlarge its plants, 
launching an expansion program that 
Chairman Henry Ford IT describes as 
“bigger than anything we’ve ever tackled 
before in the 75-year history of the Ford 
Motor Co ’* It will continue through 1981. 

There are several reasons for the op¬ 
timism Truck sales are setting records, in¬ 
dicating that buyers are still in a spend¬ 
ing mcxxl. German and Japanese makers 
are raising the prices of the cars they sell 
in the U.S. by to reflecting the 
rise of their nations' currencies against the 
dollar and promising less stiff impx^ri com¬ 
petition to Detroit More important, the 
domestic industry has come up with some 
hot new or redesigned models. CJM has 
heavily scored with a new four-door Che- 
vette. Ford's Fairmont and Zephyr, which 




have replaced the Maverick and the Com¬ 
et in the compact class, are moving out 
of showrooms in startling numbers In¬ 
deed. the Fairmont is selling faster than 
the Mustang did when il was introduced 
in 1965 Says Ford President lee lacoc- 
ca- ■'‘We expect to top the first-year Mus¬ 
tang record” of 418,800 cars. 

Detroit is also gingerly moving to¬ 
ward what many regard as the autos of 
a future in which it must make cars 
smaller to comply with federal gas-mile- 
age requirements; front-wheel-drive cars 
Front-wheel drive, an idea from Furopc, 
makes possible a tran$\ersc engine - one 
that IS fitted sideways under the hov^d 
T hat saves enough space to jxirmit a sur¬ 
prisingly roomy interior in a relatively 
.small car. Moreover, there is no trans¬ 
mission tunnel running back through the 
passenger cabin to cramp leg iwm GM 
offers front-wheel drive on some Cadil¬ 
lac and large Oldsinobilc Toronado mixl- 
els and is preparing a small front-whcel- 
drive car for the 1979 model year. Ford 
is importing the front-wheel-drive Fiesta 
from Europe, where it ha^’ proved highly 
successful with cost-conscious buyers 

Surprisingly, though, Chrysler, which 
has lagged in bringing out new cars since 
il introduced the Valiant in 1960. has gone 
further and faster toward front-wheel 
drive than anyone Its executives arc the 
most bullish of all. Says Executive Vice 
President R K. Brown “In five years, 
when the entire industry will have spent 
$50 billion to rebuild an entire new fleet 
of cars for the North American public 
people will look back and say it all start¬ 
ed with Omni and Horizon ' These are 
two snappy, speedy, lightweight cars that 












Froiit*whe»l»^My« 

' transvme rnngfm 


Diagram o f tlm Dodge Omni, one of Potr oD*o widely baltytioood now cars 

A roomy interior and no transmission tunnel to cramp passenger leg room. 


Chrysler is now showing off to the press, 
and will put on sale in mid-January. 

The autos are the first popular-price 
front-wheel-drive cars to be built in the 
U.S Dressed up with carpeting, radio and 
white walls, they will sell at a base cost 
of $3,706 (tax and title extra). The price, 
combined with an overall mileage rating 
of 30 m p.g., will certainly help Chrysler 
compete with imports like the siripped- 
I down Volkswagen Rabbit, which has just 
I gone up to $4,030. With its share of the 
I market at just I20r, the lowest since the 
early '60s, Chrysler is gambling $350 mil¬ 
lion on the new models. First-year pro¬ 
jections are for sales of 200,000 

Chrysler's 245.000 stockholders cer¬ 
tainly hope that Brown s prediction is pre- 
i scient. The third biggest carmaker has 
j stumbled through some difficult years Al- 
I ways highly leveraged (long-term debt has 
I increased from $360 million to more than 
I $1 billion over the past decade), Chrysler 
I has had a curiously erratic record Even | 
I though the industry has performed spec- ■ 
1 tacularly this year. Chrysler's third-quar- i 
I ter earnings slumpied 55 8<^r, compared j 
I with last year's For the first nine months i 
j of 1977, C'hrysler s profits were down al- j 
most 30'V Moreover, Chrysler expects j 
‘ losses of some $37 million in Great Brit- I 
i am. although part of that bill will be met ' 

I by the British government ! 

I J 

B ecause it nets less than three cents | 
on every sales dollar. Chrysler need- | 
I ed to build up its cash position, partly to 
, finance refilling of the Belvidcrc. Ill. ; 
I piant. where the new cars will be assem- i 
I bled. In 1976 the company sold its Air- | 
I temp air-condiiioning division to 1 edders j 
i for $47 million; the sale has now become 1 
] the subject of lawsuits Last month the ! 
' real estate division sold several shopping | 
i centers, a hotel and some office buildings I 
j for $50 million | 

! Al ihc Belviderc plant, Chrysler has 
j installed 20 electronic robot welding ma- 
, chines that do 92^.r of the welding for- 
! merly performed by hand Production will 
! be increased by one-third, to 60 Horizons 
' and Omnis an hour. v. the 45 larger cars 
I per hour that had been built there. That 
i should increase profits, but it alarms a lot 
of union members because some 200 
workers were laid off when the new ec.uip- 
ment was set up. 

Senior executives at Chrysler are well 
aware of the consequences should their 
new mtxlels be viewed unkindly by the 
public. Product-Planning Chief Hal Sper- 
lich is Both cautious and cocky. “We are 
heading for an enc^ntemf the third kind 
that can have tremendum consequences 
for us/' h&4alt|ntts^ Then m the char¬ 
acteristic Cay&t. “('hrysler is 

a small 
V'ord used to 

sales in F»)ru- 

arVn and if^itey indu^iy's. 

drive to mate are smailer~ye^ 

-soomy will acceliritsite. “ 
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Economy & Business 

of $14.8 billion, dwarfs National Starch, 
I MllkWwVwrS which posted 1976 sales of $339 million. 

_ ---- gyj National Starch’s industrial markets 

Now, retailing ana starch complement Unilever’s lines of household 

products, which include Lifebuoy and 

T his year's wave of corporate takeovers Wisk, Pepsodcni toothpaste and Lipton 
already has swept up companies deal- tea, and would make Unjlever a little less 
ing in copper, oil, paper, beer, aspirin and dependent on the housewife, 
dozens of other products. Last week the The takeovers have spiced an other- 
tide spread to retailing and starch. Los wise dreary stock market. Marshall Field 
Angeles-'headquartered Carter Hawley stock last week rose from $22.75 to $29.25 
Hale, the sixth largest U.S. department a share, still short of C.H.H.'s offer of $36. 
store chain, proposed buying Chicago's National Starch shares jumped more than 
venerable Marshall Field & Co. for an es- 20 points in a single day and closed at 
timated $325.8 million—over Field's re- $65.50; even those who bought at that 
sistance. And Unilever United States Inc., price will profit by selling to Unilever at 

a subsidiary of the giant An- 
glo-Dutch food and house¬ 
hold products maker, bid 
$482 million for National 
Starch & Chemical Corp. of 
New Jersey, a maker of food 
products, plastics and adhe¬ 
sives—an offer so generous 
that for once the target com¬ 
pany could not refuse. 

Carter Hawley sees Mar¬ 
shall Field as a worthy ad¬ 
dition to its list of platinum- 
plated logos, which includes 
Dallas' Neiman-Marcus and 
New York’s Bergdorf Good¬ 
man C.H-H also would gain 
geographically; Field stores 
cover the Midwest while Car¬ 
ter Hawley's sales come 
mainly from the Sunbelt. 

Field's earnings have been 
depressed in recent years by 
vigorous and not entirely suc¬ 
cessful expansion Yet the 
company has a good chance 
of turning the corner under 
the management of President 
Angelo Arena, ironically an 
alumnus of Neiman-Marcus, 
which he headed until this 

fall . j^shall FiekT s oM dow ntown store, a Chicago la ndmark 

Arena does not like the In today's market, a handsome premium is often cheap. 
idea of his former employer 




I 


muscling in. Says he: “I told Carter Haw¬ 
ley their timing was inappropriate, but 
they kept pushing." 1'he day the C.H.H. 
bid was announced. Field filed a suit 
charging that the merger would violate 
antitrust law. a standard move in take¬ 
over battles. Carter Hawley seems deter¬ 
mined to persist, to the point of upping 
its bid if necessai^. Analysts see no way 
Field can ward off an eventual merger 
—if not with C.H.H., then with any one 
of several other blAdepartment store com¬ 
panies. I « 

Unilever’s imoisitiQn of National 
Starch will be m 16th( purenipise of a 
North Arnsn^n^omfiaiii^^;^ &itjah 
or partly Briwiihu so 
Bntisiuakeo7<wnaw amoimt tOaa i^- 
grtsm iimotment of SLJABoa. Such 


vers have become t 


erlMusethe 


fallin^Value of the ^Wes a Briu 
jshlSim to put up fewisir j^Otinds for a buy¬ 
out. ^ileven which laid 1976 revenues^ 
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$73.50. That situation points up the big¬ 
gest reason for the takeover trend prices 
of many slocks have sunk so low that a 
cash-rich company can offer a tempting 
premium and still pick up corporate as¬ 
sets for less money than it would need to 
launch its own expansion program. ■ 

Against Silence 

Pesticide cover-up? 

C ompanies accuaed of selling unsafe 
products have drawn steadily harsher 
penallies from courts and regulatory 
agencies in recent years. Last week that 
trend was significantly advanced by Jus¬ 
tice Department felony jndictments 

f ist ^cago-based Velskol Chemical 
kr adq|Six present and former employ- 
The executives, all of whom could 
pri8o\terms, are charged with con¬ 


spiring to conceal from the Environmen¬ 
tal Protection Agency the results of tests 
that showed that two widely used pesti¬ 
cides may cause cancer in humans. The 
indictment is the first ever sought by the 
EPA against a company for covering up 
adverse information about a product. 

The pesticides involved are hepta- 
chlor and chlordane. Velsicol, a subsidiary 
of Northwest Industries Inc., sells them 
to other firms, which market them under 
myriad brand names. They have been 
widely used by both farmers and home- 
owners against termites, fire ants and the 
like. According to the indictment, Vcl- 
sicol, at the behest of the EPA, began stud¬ 
ies of both chemicals in 1971 
to determine what, if any, 
dangers they posed. 

In 1972 the company 
hired two independent pa¬ 
thologists—John Rust of the 
University of Chicago and 
Paul Newberne of the Mas- 
i sachuselts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology—to examine the 
slides of liver tissues of mice 
that had eaten the pesticides. 
Both doctors reported that 
the tissues contained tumors 
In 1974. a third independent 
toxicologist, William Mac- 
Donald of the University of 
Miami, submitted similar 
findings to the company. The 
indictment charges that com¬ 
pany officials frequently dis¬ 
cussed the scientists' conclu¬ 
sions among themselves but 
suppressed the findings 

T he EPA on its own gath¬ 
ered information and in 
November 1974 the agency 
announced it was drastically 
restricting use of the chem¬ 
icals. That decision led to 
_three years of public hear¬ 
ings. The chemicals are still 
being used by professional 
^exterminators and to control fire ants, 
mainly in the South Finally, in 1975. the 
EPA turned the case over to the Justice 
Department. 

Velsicol Chairman Paul F. Hoffman 
called last week's indictments an "out¬ 
rage." Said he: "We do not understand 
how the Government can complain about 
the delay in submitting two scientifically 
insignificant, incomplete readings when 
the authors of those readings have sub¬ 
sequently stated they were meaningless." 
Dr. Rust, one of the authors, told Time 
last week that he found tumors and se¬ 
vere liver damage in the mice tested 
no satisfactory proof that the pesticides 
were a cause of cancer Still, he believes 
that his findings were alarming and 
should have been brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the EPA. The EPA's action against 
Velsicol is likely to be the first of several 
of its kind. Agency sources say that other 
similar cases are now being prepared. ■ 
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Sport 


Low Blow in 
I Los Angeles 

j That $60,000 basketball brawl 

j I f I turned my back and had to guess, 

I 1 1 would have said that it sounded like 
someone had a baseball bat and cracked 
a concrete wall with it ” Thus did Na¬ 
tional Basketball Association Referee 
Bob Rakel describe the roundhouse right 
from Los Angeles Laker Kermit Wash¬ 
ington that sent the Houston RcKkets* 
Rudy Tomjanovich to an intensive-care 
ward. With a broken nose, fractured 
jaw and skull, and concussion, Tomja¬ 
novich, a four-time All-Star and captain 
of the Rockets, underwent surgery at 
week s end and may well be out for the 
season. 

Washington will not be playing, ei¬ 
ther. Though the big forward said he'd re¬ 
acted instinctively when he threw the 
punch, N.B.A. C7ommissioner Larry 
O'Brien was unconvinced. O'Brien or¬ 
dered Washington to sit out a minimum 
of 60 days without pay (which will cost 
him some $50,000 in salary) and fined him 
$10,000 It was the largest financial i^ien- 
alty in sports history. 

The episode in the Los Angeles Fo¬ 
rum began when Washington and Hous¬ 
ton Center Kevin Kunnert jousted brief¬ 
ly under the backboards after a Rocket 
rebound had sent the rest of the players 
upcourt. Suddenly, Washington slugged 
Kunnert. Tomjanovich, leading the oth¬ 
er Rockets, raced back upcourt to assist 
the dazed Kunnert As Tomjanovich ran 



by, the 6 ft. 8 in.. 230 lb Washington 
wheeled and swung, catching him square¬ 
ly in the face. Tomjanovich, also 6 ft. 
8 in., but 10 lbs lighter, went down like a 
felled tree, his head striking the hardwood 
court with a thud. There he lay, uncon¬ 
scious, bleeding from the nose, mouth and 
ears. Says Referee Rakel: “The whole 
crowd came to a hush—you could almost 
hear a pin drop after they saw that man 
lying there I hope 1 never have to wit¬ 
ness such a scene again " 

Only last month the Lakers' Karecm 
Abdul-Jabbar broke his hand by clobber¬ 
ing Milwaukee Buck Rookie Center Kent 
Benson, who suffered a mild concussion. 
After that incident, O’Brien formed a 
committee to examine proposals for re¬ 
ducing the violence in pro basketball. 
Among the possible rule changes, penal¬ 
ties, similar vo those in hockey, that re¬ 
move a player for specified times, the use 
of a third referee to help sort out infrac¬ 
tions that occur in the confined area under 
the basket, where elbows fly and tempers 
flare. The people who usually lurk be¬ 
neath the h(x>p arc heavyweights, most 
N.B.A centers tower near the 7 ft. mark, 
and power forwards average more than 
6 ft. 6 in. 

The trend toward violence in the 
N B.A. has been accelerated in recent 
years by the glorification of ’ enforcers" 
—players whose talents he less in ball 
handling and shooting than in their abil¬ 
ity to intimidate oppcismg players The 
Tomjanovich tragedy has shown that the 
N.B,A. must move quickly to clean its 
house, or, in the words of Rocket Guard 
Calvin Murphy. “Someone will lx; seri¬ 
ously killed." ■ 



The terrible sound ofo baseball bat hitting a concrete wall. 


Miles High in 
Mile High Ci ty 

IVhy Denver fans are cheering 

M ile High Stadium has always been a 
topographically accurate name for 
Denver s biggest sports playground. But 
last week “Mile Fligh ’ was an understate¬ 
ment for the mood of a city with a fast-im- 
proving pro hockey team, a division-lead¬ 
ing team in the National Basketball 
Association, a fot'iball team on the lop of 
the National Football l.eague and its first 
major league baseball team apparently 
ready to move into town. 

The announcement that the Oakland 
A s had been bought by Denver Oilman 
Marvin Davis probably brought as much 
joy to the baseball Lstablishmenl as it did 
to [Denverites. For the move signaled the 
departure from baseball of Oakland Owm- 
er Charles O. Finley after nearly two dec¬ 
ades as resident curmudgeon of the na¬ 
tional pastime The sale- temporarily 
blocked last week by a federal court re¬ 
straining order obtained by the Oakland 
Coliseum * must be okayed by ten of the 
American I eaguc's 14 owners Hut ap¬ 
proval should be quickly forthcoming 
from men vvh<’> have little love for Finley 
and his maverick behavior 

During his 18 years as A s owner, Fin¬ 
ley hired and fired managers with stun¬ 
ning frequency and handled his players 
like so many helots As baseball salaries 
on other teams soared, his tightfisied fxil- 
icies led to a wholesale desertion by the 
A's biggest stars He was forever feud¬ 
ing with Baseball C ommissioner Bowie 
Kuhn, whom he once called “the village 
idiot"; the most notable battle involved 
Finley's attempt to sell Vida Blue. Joe 
Rudi and Rollic Fingers for $.3 5 million 
in cash before they departed in the free- 
agent market. Kuhn voided the deal, 
claiming it was not “in the best inter¬ 
ests of baseball." Despite all that. Finley 
was a topflight baseball man, whose 
shrewd trades and sharp eye for nascent 
superstars gave Oakland five strai<%ht di¬ 
visional championships, three American 
League pennants and three World Se¬ 
ries championships. 

S till, even during their best years, the 
A*s never drew well in Oakland. Last 
season, with most of tbe stars gone and 


the team demoralized, 
tal attendance qf only 
087 for tihe ioe Angel 


kland had a to- 
(5,578 (V. 2,955,- 
Dodgers, top 
nifhed last in 
much for 
h^ exited last 
parting"^ shot* at^uhn: 
out of baseball hates 
fitom IS mdnths agp, when his hi^ness, 
Bowie Kuhn, edttc^led my three^plSycr^ 
1. T needed thd money very ba^ty at' 
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Ch arles Finle y will no longer wield a big bat 

Baseball ’s curmudgeon says goodbye 

that lime to keep my ship afloat He is 
probably celebrating." 

If Oakland's fans were indifiFerenl, 
13envcr's are anything but, as a recent 
court case plainly demonstrates. 1'he facts 
of the case were simple Helen Harris had 
tickets to a Denver Bronco football game. 
She went to a suburban shopping mall to 
catch a bus to Mile High Stadium The 
bus never came, and Mrs Hams was 
forced to return u> her home and watch 
the game on TV Clearly a heinous crime, 
Denver Judge John Sanchez acknowl¬ 
edged. He awarded Mrs. Harris $44 70 
I in damages from the bus companv 
I To the 75.000 fans who regularly fill 
I the stadium to capacity for Bronco games. 
] that decision seemed onl> prot’ier The 
! Broncos were the Mets of the Mountains 
I through 18 long years - including 13 
! straight losing seasons. Now they are the 
I proud holders of the best record in pro 
1 football and are play-off bound for the 
first time. In honor of the Broncos' pow- 
! erful 3-4 defense, the Orange Crush. I)en- 
ver bakeries sell orange caishcakes, 
bumper slickers proclaim HAVr; A MF R- 
RY CKUSHMAS, and to assure that the wish 
comes true, I^nverites are spraying their 
Christmas trees orange 

T he man behind Orangemania is new 
Head Coach Robert (“Red") Miller 
An offensive genius who turned the New 
England Patriots into contenders. Miller 
took over a Denver team that had pe¬ 
titioned its owner to fire a coach they con- 
:sidered inept. Miller promptly traded for 
veteran Quarterback Craig Morton, who 
had endured twelve indifferent seasons at 
New York and Dallas only to be reborn, 
at 34, in Denver. Between Morton's 
steady, experience han^ and Miller's in¬ 
novative tactics, me Broncos at la|t h^e 
an offensive uni#to ml- 

ways stropa deikse. 

marred by a hi 

the QSklaa/y&iderSr 24^ 

%Safetf Billy Tnomp^ i|p. feir the 
playeV the fans and a city suddenly gone 
• sp05ts crazy. “It’s like d ifimm come true, 
antfi^^^dsweet." m 
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Market Week 


On a volume of 101,670,133 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 51.61, down .11 for the week 
ending Dec. 16, 1977. The Dow Jones 30 
stock industrial average was 815.32, up 
.09. Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index 
was 93.40, down .25. Among significant 
N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Stock 

Alliod Cham 
Alum Co Am 
Amor Airlinai 
Am Brands 
Am Con 
Am Motors 
ATST 
Avon Prod 
Both Stool 
Booing 
Burroughs 
Cotoriroc 
Chomp Inti 
Chrysler 
Clork Equip 
Control Data 
DuPont 
Eastern Air 
East Kodak 
Esmark 
Exxon 

Ford Motor 
Gen Dynom 
Gen Elec 
Gen Foods 
Gen Motors 
Gonlei&EI 
Go Pac 
Goodyear 
Greyhound 
GulfOil 
Inco Ltd 
IBM 

Int Horv 
I nt Paper 
int Tela Tel 
Johns Mon 
K-Mort 
LTVCorp 
Litton Ind 
Lockheed 
McDDoug 
Merck Co 
3M 

Mobil Oil 
NCR 
Owens III 
Poe Gas & El 
Pan Am 
Penney JC 
Philip Morris 
Polaroid 
Proc Gam 
RCA 

Reynolds Ind 

Rockwell Inti 

Sears Roe 

Shell Oil 

StdOilCal 

Tenneco 

Texoceinc 

Textron 

Time Inc 

TWA 

UAlInc 

Union Cor 

USStedl / 
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John Simon, New York magazine's theater reviewer, stalking the Great White Way 


Count Dracula 

A critic with a deadly bite 

J ohn Simon, theater critic for New York 
magazine, may be the meanest man on 
Broadway, but he rarely sUK)ps to ad fioni- 
inem attacks. He stoops to ad feminam at¬ 
tacks instead Reviewing Y\m Minnelli's 
new musical. The Act. he wrote* “I al¬ 
ways thought Miss Minnelli's face deserv¬ 
ing—of first prize m the beagle category 
It is a face going off in three directions si¬ 
multaneously the nose always en route 
to becoming a trunk, blubber lips unable 
to resist the pull of gravity, and a chin try¬ 
ing its damnedest to withdraw into the 
neck, apparently to avoid responsibility 
for what goes on above it." 

Minnelli is only the latest in a long 
line of actresses savaged by Simon He 
has described Maureen Stapleton as in¬ 
habiting “a large, amorphous body out of 
which protrude fiipperlike limbs and a 
face without a single redeeming feature." 
To Simon, Maggie Smith resembles “an 
upstart ro(:)ster aspiring to barnyard su¬ 
premacy." Glenda Jackson “has the looks 
of an asexual harlequin." Most leading la¬ 
dies suffer Simon silently, but after he 
characterized Sylvia Miles as a “party girl 
and gate crasher," she dumped a plate of 
food on him in a Manhattan restaurant. 

At the moment, Broadway is abuzz 
over another kind of Simonize job After 
Simon dismissed the Pulitzer- and Tony- 
winning play The Shadow Box in scat¬ 
ological terms on a local television talk 
show, the League of New York Theaters 
and Producers voted to recommend ex¬ 
cluding him from the opening-night press 
list. The action means merely that Simon, 
or rather New York, must now scrounge 
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for theater tickets, a sticky business for 
important shows that are booked long in 
advance Still. Simon claims he has not 
yet missed an opening 

Simon attacks not only players and 
plays but also fellow crPics This fall he 
accused the New York Times's Richard 
Eder of such "tergiverstit^on. equivc>ca- 
tion. doublethink and simultaneous talk¬ 
ing out of both corners of his mouth as 
took his predecessor, Clive Barnes (now at 
the New' York Post], years i>f painstaking 
practice to master " Colleagues are quick 
to pan Simon in return ' The Count Drac¬ 
ula of critics!" (Andrew Sams, the Villuf’e 
yoice). "The Transylvanian vampire'" 
(Robert Brustein, Yale Drama School). 
“Personally offensive’" (Brendan Gill 
The New Yorker) Many of Simon's critics. 
howe\er, would not dispute his immense 
erudition and frequent fairness. Says Har¬ 
vey ,Sabinson, a director of the league that 
banned him “He's an extraordinarily 
brilliant man when he sticks to basic mat¬ 
ters. Personal attacks are his failing " 

The Dracula of Shubert Alley was 
born in Yugoslavia 52 years ago, came to 
the U.S. at 15 and took a Ph D in com¬ 
parative literature at Harvard. After con¬ 
tributing to a number rf publications, 
Simon became New Yoik s drama critic 
in 1969 and switched to film reviews in 
1975 Simon’s movie reviewing for other 
publications had been first-rate, but the 
scholar seemed miscast in that role for 
New York, wasting himself on recondite 
rhapsodies for slick-but-shallow enter¬ 
tainments like The Spy Who Loved Me, 
until New York mercifully pul him back 
on the theater beat in September. 

C ourtly, long ago divorced a^ not ex¬ 
ceptionally b^utiful himself, Sijnon 
spins out his reviews from the ^p^^of a 
comfortable Manhattan high-^gy^^rt- 
ment. He acknowledges 


York theater scene is not a growth in¬ 
dustry. “Movies, television, concerts and 
sports events are biting into Broadway." 
he told Timf/s Susan Tribich. Even so, 
Simon feels no obligation to arrest that 
trend with soft reviews. “1 love plays, but 
1 love them in a different way, ’ he says. 
“Em not blind. I don’t gush. I love the the¬ 
ater as it might be." 

Less convincingly, Simon defends his 
preoccupation with feminine topography 
“Theater is a total aesthetic experience, 
from costumes to diction, from scenery to 
actors' appearances, everything matters." 
Might Simon’s own early experience in¬ 
clude some Rosebud of an explanation for 
his professional difficulty with women? 
He offers no clues, nor will he even admit 
that his reviews are misogynislic. Says Si¬ 
mon of his comparing Li/a Minnelli to a 
beagle* “I don't know why that caused 
such an outcry Americans are famous for 
loving dogs " ■ 

Murder in Cairo 

I Who killed David Holden? 

j 

I t promised to be a big story, and David 
Holden 53, the London Sunday Times's 
1 distinguished chief foreign correspondent, 

I inter rupied a leave of absence to be on the 
; scene With the Egyptian-lsraeli peace 
' talks still eight days t>ff, he flew- into Cairo 
! from Jordan on the night of Dec. 6 He 
1 had his passport stam|:)ed. cashed $200 m 
I traveler's checks and strode out of the air- 
I jx*»ri About eight hours later Holden's 
j body was found beside a road near the air- 
1 port, his i)ockets empty, the labels ripped 
I off his tailor-made suit and a single bullet 
hole in his back. 

S hortly before his death Holden told 
fiiends in Amman that he was going 
to make a detour to Jerusalem on his way 
to C airo “Haven't been there for years," 
he said “1 guess they consider me public 
enemy No. 1." Holden was joking, though 
It is true that Israeli officials considered 
I him pro-Arab because of his sensitive re¬ 
porting on the plight of Palestinians. Hol¬ 
den had also criticized Arab left-v^'ingers 
for “their stupid boasts and futile ges¬ 
tures," and some friends believe he may 
have been the victim of Arab extremists. 

“His death is a loss to understanding," 
wrote Editor Harold Evans in the Sun¬ 
day Times, where Holden spent twelve of 
his 24 years as, a joubalisi. Evans dis¬ 
patched five reporters the Middle East 
tdjiook Holden's^eath. In Cairo, 
Mtttlter Nabawy Is¬ 
mail ifliidk of at the in- 

President Sadat. Nei¬ 
ther Officialk Hblden's 

eolleagues why he Vis killed. But, 

most people BunUiar with the cas&>gree 
on one point: the motive was probably. 
J not robbery. r > “«. 
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Education 


Westside Story 

An inner-city school that works 

E ujh school day about 20 children, ages 
five to twelve, Iwund up the steps of 
an old brownslone in Chicago's rundown 
Garfield Park area. They settle quietly in 
a small classroom crowded with battered 
desks. Maps and vocabulary lists festoon 
the walls; books overflow the corners. At 
9 o'clock sharp, the tall no-nonsense 
teacher begins to stride up and down the 
rows “What did Socrates say?" she ques¬ 
tions. “The uneducated man is like a leaf 
blown from here to there, believing w hat- 
ever he is told," chorus the children 
“What did Marcus Aurelius tell us?" He 
alone is ptxir who does not believe in him¬ 
self," they chant in unison 

The old-fashioned drilling is part of 
the daily fare at Westside Preparatory 
School, a one-riK>m schoolhouse founded 
by Teacher Marva Collins. 37, as an alter¬ 
native to the local inncr-city schools. For 
14 years C t>llins had taught in the neigh- 
borhCKKl elementary school, where false 
fire alarms were set ofl' a dozen times a 
day. teachers came to schtxil stoned, and 
“all we were doing was creating mure wel¬ 
fare recipients," she says. When she 
fought to keep her students with her for 
two years in a row'm order to drill them 
thoroughly in spelling and grammar, oth- 
ei teachers tagged her a rebel and sent her 
anonymous hate letters Collins finally 
quit in frustration and. using the money 
she had coninbuied to the pension fund 
(about S5.000). o^xincd Westside in 1975 
in one room of her family 's brownsionc. 

The daughter of a black Alabama 
businessman who “never wanted us to 
have to work for while people" and who 
instilled in her a strict work ethic. Collins 


Westside. Class runs nonstop until noon. 
Math is taught, but reading and writing 
take precedence. Collins divides her pu¬ 
pils into three reading groups of varying 
ability, launching the five-year-olds with 
Aesop s Fables and assigning myths, nov¬ 
els and legends to the more advanced stu¬ 
dents She draws up her own comprehen¬ 
sion questions based on the classics 
(“Mount Olympus is the home of the 
Norse gcxls. True or false?") and has her 
pupils - who include her own cighl-year- 
old daughter- memorize poems and 
Latin vocabulary “Who can say that the 
classics are uxi hard for eight-yeariolds?" 
she argues “Why sptK>n-feed them until 
they choke on an overdose of boredom?" 

i n the afternoon the class labors on writ- 
len reports, using library books and four 
sets of well-worn encyclopedias Sixth- 
graders are taught how to write composi¬ 
tions with a bibliography, recent subjects 
include Roman history and Michelangelo 
Second-graders learn how to diagram sen¬ 
tences C ollins doles out plenty of en¬ 
couragement “You're not slow, you just 
haven't been taught properly." she tells 
laggards in her strong \oice. often hugging 
them for gtxid measure 

Collins' educational philosophy is 
simple “All you need to teach is a black¬ 
board, books and a pan of legs that will 
last through the day." she says. “If you 
gave me 520,000 worth of audiovisual 
equipment. I'd leave it out on the side¬ 
walk." She insists that students answer 
her in complete sentences and not use so- 
called black English. Her pupils, many of 
whom do not know the alphabet when 
they arrive, take standardized tests at the 
beginning and end of each year io mea¬ 
sure their ability Their progress has I'lcen 
phenomenal Many jump from well below 
to well above their actual grade level One, 


for the mentally retarded before enrolling 
at Westside last year. Today she is read¬ 
ing at the tenth-grade level. 

Collins keeps her pupils for only one 
or two years of intensive work, then en¬ 
courages their parents to send them to 
parochial schools rather than the prob¬ 
lem-ridden public schools. Although 
many parents are hard-pressed to pay 
the requested $80-per-month tuition. 
Collins has a waiting list of 150 pupils 
She would like to expand Westside but 
refuses to apply for any federal grants. 
Says she: "I don t want any experts 
telling me what s good for these kids or 
telling me how to teach " Meanwhile. 
Westside s rigor is apparently as attrac¬ 
tive to pupils as to their parents Col¬ 
lins' brood even requested homework over 
the Christmas vacation ■ 

Hurra h fo r H EW 

A tale of bureaucracy ai work 

L ast September the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare sent 
a stern command to the Joseph Sears El¬ 
ementary Schcxil in Chicago's posh North 
Shore suburb of Kenilworth (pop, 2,980). 
According to lirw. Scars was required to 
fill out a detailed Title IX questionnaire 
explaining how it had eliminated sex dis¬ 
crimination in its hiring policy, in facil¬ 
ities for Its 575 pupils and in its curric¬ 
ulum The penalty for noncompliance, an 
end to lit w aid for the school. 

Superintendent John Beckwith was 
perplexed Sears. Kenilworth’s lone 
school had never asked for any HEW 
money to supplement its $ 1.2 million bud¬ 
get Beckwith wrote a letter to Washing¬ 
ton explaining that since this was so. he 
saw no reason to spend 60 io 80 hours fill- 


allows no time for apathy, or mischief, at 1 Encka McCoy. 8. was assigned to a class 



j ing out the exhaustive questionnaire. | 
A month passed. Silence. Then came i 
^1 a computer print-out from HEW, remind- | 
}} ing Scars to return the form and once 1 
r! more threatening a cutofi* of funds Beck- | 
';i with again wrote to explain why he had i 
, not filled out the form On E)ec 2, a 
: lirw secretary phoned him to repeat the 
i warning. Her call was followed by one 
j from a HFW attorney, who expressed re- ; 
I gret at “the sequence of events' ' but told j 
j Beckwith that Hfw would nevertheless | 
j cite his school for failure to complete 
the form 

A few days later, Sears was so cued by 
Secretary Joseph Califano. who solemnly 
announced that his department, ever 
alert, had caught a total of 49 such culprits 
—37 school districts plus twelve collies. 
All had failed to fill out the Title IX forms. 
At least 19 of them, like Sears, had never 
received Hi w money in the first place, hut 
no matter. All were told that their funds 
would be cut ofl* as of Jan. 8 and ordered 
to answer charges some time next year at 
the nearest HEW regional office. ■ 
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Eng land's Elvis: GutEmotions 

Pop rock from an angry new working-class hero 


T he haircut is straight out of the '50$, 
the rumpled suit looks like a reject 
from a thrift-store bin With huge horn¬ 
rimmed glasses covering half his face, 
Elvis Costello, 23. looks vaguely familiar 
as he swaggers awkwardly up to a mi¬ 
crophone Ah, but of course He is that 
same little guy who couldn’t buy himself 
a date back in high school 

The Bntish-born Costello may look a 
bit like Woody Allen with a guitar, but 
there is nothing timid about his music 
With a three-piece band behind him. he 
blasts out a stream of riffs that recalls the 


about what you're doing, or start analyz¬ 
ing It, it's all over,” he snaps *i choose 
not to explain it ” 

Like his countryman Graham Parker, 
Costello combines the punch of early rock 
forms with very contemporary lyrics In 
Radio. Radio he jabs at lop 40 conser¬ 
vatism that he feels has helped throttle 
pop creativity for a decade 

The radio's in the hands 
Of such a hi offools 
Tryinfi to anesthetize 
The wa\ you feel. . 
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London record company, accepting an 
amp and tape recorder as his only ad¬ 
vance. For hi^ stage name, he borrowed 
immodestly from rock ’n' roll's first king 
and then picked Costello from his mum’s 
side of the family. A couple of singles re¬ 
corded during his days off led to his only 
album so far. My Aim Is True. When CBS 
Records executives came to town last July 
for their international convention, Cos¬ 
tello grabbed his guitar, rushed over to 
the London Hilton and staged a street- 
corner audition. Although the police 
promptly anested him. the Columbia ex¬ 
ecs eventually offered him a contract. 

Applause has not sweetened his dis¬ 
position. He rails at his countrymen be¬ 
cause “they settle for so little, and they 
are stupid for having a queen. " He quick¬ 
ly adds i also hate the Americans be¬ 
cause they've got so much, and they do 
so little with It ■ Of the 14 U.S cities on 
h.s tour, Chicago suited F.lvis best “Peo¬ 
ple were rude, you know'^ People on the 
West Coast were so nice it was driving 
me mad If one more persiin said. Have 
I a nice day ’ I thought 1 might kill him.” 

I Elvis enjoys running through the 
j things that he is not. .An artist, for one 
1 thing ‘Even the word musician I kind of 
I balk at ' He is also not a pop activist. 
“The word issues conjures up an image 
of Joan Baez and placards. " he allows 
“What could be worse than that, now’*” 
What he does approve of is short tunes, 
no more than three minutes, and gut emo¬ 
tions. “Many of my songs involve revenge 
and guilt The stronger feelings, the ones 
you are left with at night " 


Costello belt^out some rou^-and-ready rock during his first American to ur 

"If one more person said. Have a nice day .' I thouf'ht / mif!ht kill him 


piston rhythms of Chuck Berry. Bill Ha¬ 
ley. Little Richard and the early Beatles 
The skmgs are angrier than the soft rock 
that spun out of Southern California onto 
the record charts this year, and Costello 
sings them with a prophet's urgency. In 
the light of his sizzling reception on a just 
completed U.S. tour, the message seems 
clear rock may still be smooth and so¬ 
phisticated at the top. but it is getting g(X)d 
and rough again down below 

•Much of the grit has come from punk 
and New Wave bands whose semgs favor 
sledgehammer subtlety and three-chord 
accompaniment. Costello, however, dis¬ 
misses American punks as “rich hippies 
whining about the Viet Nam War” and re¬ 
sists any invitation to describe himself. 
*‘Th^ minute you become self-conscious 


I In Welcome to the Working Week. 

I the blue-collar drudge gets some droll 
I sympathy. 

j Welcome to the working week 

I Oh. I k now it don t th nil you 

I / hope it don’t kill you .. 

I Costello's underdog sympathies come 

i easily. Born Declan Patrick McManus, he 
was the only child of a marriage that end¬ 
ed when his father, a jazz trumpeter and 
cabaret singer, hit the road for good. Cos¬ 
tello grew up in a blue-collar section of 
London. At 18 he became a computer 
man in a nearby suburb His 
were composed to the whir of 
and the rumble of trains, and on 
he scratched for pickup jobs as. 

Last year he signed on/wi 


M 




O nstage. Costello moves from song to 
song with neither pause nor com¬ 
ment, often seeming to hide behind a 
howling wail of sound When a drunken 
front-row' heckler broke his concentration 
at the Whisky in West Hollywood, his 
temper was quick He tossed a drink in 
the man’s face, then brandished a bro¬ 
ken drinking glass to fend off an attack. 
He finished the scene with his usual dra¬ 
matic intensity- staring at his fex: and 
breaking into an especially dark version 
of Watching the Detectives. The song is a 
demonic ballad about a fellow tryii'tg to 
get his girl's attention while she is en¬ 
thralled by a violent TV cop show. 

Elvis is reluming briefly to the rel¬ 
ative calm of London, where his wife and 
child are waiting. But he will not stay long. 
After finishing his secemd album, he will 
be back in the U,S. for |nother tour early 
not be able to 
to sound like 


Butsince^ 
rusted. 

You know the attgels wanna wear 
my red sh oes ... _ ^ 
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—Theater- 


Rebel in Arms 

SAINT JOAN ... 

by George Bernard Shaw 

S haw is the autocrat of the blackboard. 

His writing hand flies furiously across 
the surfaces of his plays, chalking up so¬ 
cial, moral and intellectual lessons for the 
playgoer-students The class almost al¬ 
ways relishes the talking jags of the sage 
of Ayot St. Lawrence, for he never cre¬ 
ated a major character who was not in¬ 
dubitably and ebulliently G B.S. 

* Joan the Maid is Shaw in yet another 
transparent disguise. It is not difficult to 
imagine him in medieval armor wielding 
a righteous sword against the dragons of 
this world Scene by scene. Saint Joan is 
rather like an extended scries of lectures. ! 
a kind of droning college seminar labeled | 
“The Protestant Lthic and the Spirit of j 
Nationalism, 1412-1431 " 


fear of democracy, not the fear of God, 
which Joan puts into the hearts of the 
lords temporal and spiritual. 

How could a simple country girl do 
all this and inspire clods, skeptics and a ' 
King-to-be with a blind, unswerving | 
faith? Shaw is of no particular help. He i 
has various characters say at various ' 
times; “There’s something about the girl " 
All the rest is left to the actress who plays j 
Joan. She must give the play a luminous j 
! soul. In the disastrous revival at Manhai- i 
tan’s Circle in the Square Theater. Lynn ; 
Redgrave proves woefully incapable of j 
that. She has the inspiring warmth .of an | 
undraped mannequin in a store window. ! 
Her metallic high-pitched voice seems to ' 
issue from some implanted accordion, and \ 
her stance and gestures suggest those of a ! 
badly coordinated pupfxjt She seems to ! 
want to hear her heavenly “voices," but j 
perhaps the decibel count onstage is too | 
high for that. 


Ironically, the character of Joan as 
saint captivated Shaw less than ii has the 
public He was more interested in Joan 
the soldier as an cmNxliment of France, 
and most interested of all in Joan the rev¬ 
olutionary sounding the first, heady, rebel 
call to arms of insurrectionary mass man 
Using his own hyphenated emphases. 
Shaw describes her as a “proiest-ant" and 
a “naiion-alisi ’’ Joan protests against the 
I authority of the church in favor of the in- 
diMdual conscience She subverts the au¬ 
thority of the feudal aristcvracy by pro¬ 
claiming the supremacy of the nation- 
i state It IS the love of dem(.>cracy, not the 
I love of God. which binds Joan's common- 
j et-soldiers to the pcasant-sainl It is the 


N ot that anyone else under John 1 
^ C lark's flaccid direction is giving ; 
: her much acting competition Robert i 
I LuPone's Dauphin is such a prancing ci- ; 
; pher that one fears the crown that Joan se- ' 
i cures for him at Rheims C athedral will ■ 
j melt his head Paul Sparer, as the Inquis- ; 
I not. gives a saturnine gravity to the re- ! 
: nowned and convoluted speech on her- 
! esy, but his plea for justice with mercy is i 
j a inflc smarmy. Only Philip Bosco as the , 
, English Earl of Warwick conveys nobil- | 
; ity in voice and bearing 
j Shaw finally asks when mankind wmU ; 

be capable of accepting its saints Here. 

I his logic falters. Saints exist not to redeem 
1 men but to shame them — T.£.Kiilem ' 



How Elies 

tbeWiiM? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 

I Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. • 










Cinema 



Carol Kane and Gene Wilder sfioof a Valentino romance In The World's Greatest Lover 

Di m Hom age to a Comic Master 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST LOVER Directed by Gene Wilder 
Screenplay by Gene Wilder 


G ene Wilder should be perfectly con¬ 
tent to be Gene Wilder, but he per¬ 
sists in trying to be Mel Brooks. The Ad¬ 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes’ Smarter 
Brother. Wilder’s first film as a director- 
wnler-slar. was a pale Brooks pastiche, 
and The World's Greatest Lover is more 
of the same. This is sad. for Wilder does 
have a fresh sensibility of his own to of¬ 
fer: here and there in his films one can 
find a sweet romantic streak and the be¬ 
ginnings of a surreal visual style But Wil¬ 
der refuses to trust his own instincts. 
Every time his movies start to travel down 
an original path, he pulls back and pays 
dim homage to Blazinj^ Saddles. 

The results are excruciatingly flat 
Wilder has little talent for imitating 
Brooks’ mad comic style, no matter how 
diligently he tries. Though his films have 
not yet descended to the puerile level of 
Marty Feldman’s recent Brcx^ks knock¬ 
off. The iMst Remake of Beau Geste. they 
contain no big laughs. In place of honest 
humor. Wilder provides the illusion of 
knockabout comedy—frantically busy 
scenes and lots of noise. Only Saturday- 
morning TV addicts could possibly en¬ 
dure the antics of The World's Greatest 
Lover, in which characters are forever 
sltouting their lines, bulging their eyes and 
stumbling through pratfalls. 

Like all the Brooks-Wilder-Feldman 
efforts, this one is about old movies. Wil¬ 
der plays Rudy Valentine, a shnook from 
Milwaukee who goes West when a film 
company announces a search for a new 
star tp compete with Valentino. Once the 


hero hits Hollywood, predictable gags en¬ 
sue at an alarming rate. There are the 
usual send-ups of silent movies and film- 
company yes men, not to mention the now 
obligatory asides about Valentino’s am¬ 
biguous sexuality. Rather than recapture 
the high spirits of Brooks' Silent Movie. 
this movie more often looks like an ov¬ 
erbudgeted tribute to the Three Stooges 
In addition to Wilder, the other prin¬ 
cipal stooges are Dom DeLuise and C arol 
Kane. Since they both copy the star's own 
hysterical acting style, they fade quickly 
into the chaotic background Wilder's per¬ 
formance is just a broader version of the 
routine he invented a decade ago in The 
Producers. His one big scene with Rich¬ 
ard Pryor in the otherwise feckless Silver 
Streak is funnier than all 90 minutes of 
his mugging here. 

A s a director. Wilder fares somewhat 
, better. The film Kx)ks handsome, and 
its few reflective scenes express an idio¬ 
syncratic affection for the mylhos of 
American movies. The shots of Holly¬ 
wood sound stages and Beverly Hills vis¬ 
tas have a Fellini-esque quality, as does a 
dreamy sequence in which the film's two 
Rudys spend an unlikely afternoon to¬ 
gether. Better ycl. The World's Greatest 
Lover ends with a rush of feeling for both 
movies and f^plc that is surprisingly 
touching. While the climax his nothing 
to do with the film that preceses one 
can at least hope that it is a hslbui^ of 
truly personal Gene Wilder to 

come. 


Wrong Number 

TELEFON 

Directed by Don Siegel 
Screenplay by Peter Hyams and 
Stirling Silliphant 

O ut there in the gray, real world, the 
spies are doubtless still spying on one 
another, the professional assassins bump¬ 
ing each other off with depressing reg¬ 
ularity. A little matter like detente is no 
reason for the espionage establishments 
of the wc'irld to change business habits that 
antedate the recent unpleasantness be¬ 
tween the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. What has 
dropped off since the cold war ctxiled 
down is public interest in these matters. 
To be sure, James Bond continues to pros¬ 
per on the movie screen, but only by be¬ 
coming more outrageously campy each 
time out His antagonists have become lo¬ 
yally apolitical, more and more like those 
master criminals whose antecedents arc 
to be found in turn-of-lhc-ceniury pulp 
fiction But the rest—as far as movies are 
concerned ' is silence 

In light of all this, there is something 
brave if conceivably sclf-dcsiructive 
ablaut Telefon. which might have been ! 
subtitled ‘The Last Spy Picture Show ’ | 
Its creatois do not attempt to palm off ! 
then Manchurian Candidate plot as ' 
something ripped from Uxlay’s flaming 
headlines The gimmick —a group of Rus¬ 
sian decp-co\er agents in the U.S, are 
mind-conditioned to sabotage mihtarv 
targets when they gel a phone call re¬ 
peating a triggering phiase—is seen from 
the start as a forgotten pre-detente plot 
that an unreconstructed cold warrior 
(CXmald Plcasence) manages to set in mo¬ 
tion a decade too late. 

This is terribly embarrassing to So¬ 
viet intelligence Charles Bronson is the 
secret agent dispatched to clean up the 
mess before it spreads too far. Lee Rem- 
ick plays the double agent who is sup¬ 
posed to assist him but whose real func¬ 
tion is to fall in love with him while they 
try to head off Pleasence before he sets 
all the old agents' bells aringing. There 
are entertaining possibilities in this im¬ 
probable story. At least it avoids being 
paranoid, not only about the KGB but also, 
more remarkably, about the ciA, a more 
recently fashionable whipping boy. But 
Director Siegel, who is usually good at this 
sort of thing, doesn't generate much pace 
or suspense. There is Nothing very intcr- 
about thd majoL characters either, 
that leads vonson to increase 
•Shjrs poewble— hi- normal stolidity, 
succuy attack of 

Imtead of tighter and 

liah&ifc yA suspense n^iv^^hould. Te c- 
fort jusTWmlls dew ra\fl|.?"lik^-coWie 
to think of it-^ i^one call betwef n twj 
people who don’t really have much to say 
toeachother. — Mehsid^lrlillakal 
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Books 


I Am Not a Camera 

ON PHOTOGRAPHY by Susan Sontag 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux: 207pages: $7.95 

44"^he best writing on photography," 

I Susan Sontag declares, "has been 
by moralists—Marxists or would-be 
Marxists—hooked on photographs but 
troubled by the way photography inex¬ 
orably beautifies." The category includes 
its maker. 

There are perhaps half a dozen crit¬ 
ics in America whose silence would be a 
loss to writing itself, and Sontag is one 
of them On Photography is not a his¬ 
tory of photography Nor is it a book 
about photographers Instead, as the ti¬ 
tle declares, Skmtag has elected to write 
a meditation on the medium itself Her 
liming is impeccable The treatise comes 
in the middle of a boom: photographs 
now experience the same kind of in¬ 
flation and distortion paintings did m 
the 1960s- Once the ignored an. pho¬ 
tography now stands robed m puffery 
and armored with analysis; like painting, 
it has acquired its cast of henxis and 
poetes maudits. But not enough has been 
written on how photography acts on the 
real world how it has alteied our per¬ 
ceptions, oui social relationships, our 
sense of reality Such questions are fun¬ 
damental They haunt photographic crit¬ 
icism But they seldom materialize as 
issues, despite the obvious fact that pho¬ 
tography, and not painting, provides our 
chief visual image.s of the world and of 
ourselves. 

The core of Soniag's argument is that 
photography is not an art it is a lan¬ 
guage, a neutral medium Its analogue is 
not painting but paint "Out of language, 
one can make scientific discourse, bu¬ 
reaucratic memoranda, love letters, gro¬ 
cery lists, and Balzac's Pans Out of pho¬ 
tography, one can make passfK^rl pictures, 
weather photographs, pornographic pic¬ 
tures, X-rays, wedding pictures and At¬ 
get’s Paris." Photography is omnivorous 
to the point of cannibalism. Its nature is 
to assimilate everything—literally, to col- 
, lecl the world, to transform all reality 
into an infinity of images, nouns and 
Verbs without a connecting syntax. 

T o a great extent this has been done. 

Nothing lies beyond the scope of the 
inquiring lens, '^he assimilation of the 
world goes on er and faster; 
era furnishes us >kth our prototyj 
stead of just re prding reality^ 
argues, "pl^j^^ohs have jpe 

^orm for th^^W things 
I'Jierebv ch?'^the very i^aj#Teal- 
i y, r/tfi onFCim." Ncv^rtHSgSs, the 
iphoti^ is a fidti^ : reality ^Enfolds in tiine« 

,and photographs do not. "Through phb^ 
togr^hs," Sontag writes, ‘The world be- 
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comes a scries of unrelated, freestanding 
particles .. It is a view of the world 
which denies interconnectedness, conti¬ 
nuity, but which confers on each mo¬ 
ment the character of a mystery ‘ Pho¬ 
tography isolates: it cannot narrate 
"Strictly speaking, one never understands 
anything from a photograph . Only 
that which narrates can make us un¬ 
derstand " Here, one may feci, Sontag 
exaggerates too sweepingly If only nar¬ 
ration gives cognition. every static visual 
image, from the bulls of Lascaiix to the 
horse in Guernica, is condemned, by im¬ 
plication, to muteness. Goya s Third of 
May is an instant that epuomi/.cs a mas¬ 
sacre, not a narrative of the whole event 
It shares that with photography, but who 
could say it dtHJs not enlarge our un¬ 
derstanding of what it meant to be in a 
ravaged Spain'' 


Susan Sontag allows the camera eciual time 

Nouns and verbs bur no ionneenna syntax 


S ontag IS uneasy about the entire role 1 
of 'concerned" photography Holo- i 
causi victims, malchsiick Biafian chil- j 
dren. burnt Vietnamese—seen as prod- j 
ucts in the camera s neutral eye. she ar- j 
gues, these images of suffering become 
analgesic, they first stimulate the moral 
sense, then dull it by overload There is 
a truth to that, hut not the whole truth. I 
No mailer what one may say against j 
the voyeurism of photography the like- i 
lihood IS that It played as great a role in i 
finishing the Viet Nam War as the print- | 
ed word did (One mam reason why ci- | 
vilians in England could toleiale the idea ’ 
of trench warfare for so long, after 1916. | 
was that they had few photographs of it i 
and .so an msufticienl sense of outrage, i i 
Among the most telling sections in j 
Son lag's short book is an argument that • 
emerges from the fragmented nature of ! 
photography ' Phe camera makes ev- ; 
eryonc a tourist in other people's reality, j 
and eventually in one's owm." This re- ! 
ality. Si'intag urges, is rendered surrealist i 
b> the camera Suricahsl not in the , 


Excerpt 

M Photography inevitably entails a certain patronizing of reality hrom be¬ 
ing out there,' the world comes to be inside' photographs Our heads are 
becoming like those magic bt^xes that Joseph Cornell filled with incongruous 
small objects whose provenance was a France he never once visited Or like a 
hoard of old movie stills, of which Cornell amassed a vast collection, in the 
same Surrealist spirit- as nostalgia-provoking relics of the original movie ex¬ 
perience, as means of a token possession of the beauty of actors But the re¬ 
lation of a still photograph to a film is intrinsically misleading. To quote from a 
movie is not the same as quoting from a book Whereas the reading time of a 
book is up to the'reader, the viewing time of a film is set by the filmmaker and 
_t^te images are perceived only as fast or as slowly as the editing permits Thus, a 
still, which allows one to linger over a single moment as long as one likes, con¬ 
tradict the very form of film, as a set of photographs that freezes moments m a 
life or|a society contradicts their forfh, which is a process, a flow in time. The pho* 
y^graihed world stands in the same, essentially inaccurate relation to the real 
fyq[Hlas stills do to movies. Life is not about significant details. illumi-[p||l 
L flash, fixed forever. Photographs are. W m 
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bai^al of resembling a landscape^ 
wkh^ tricRing watches, but in its fep- ■ 
rescntations- by definition disconnected, 
scattered and disturbing. The landscape 
of photographic images is to the modern 
eye what the flea niarket was to the sur- 
j realists 50 years ago—an endless, ran¬ 
dom repository, a disorderly world par¬ 
allel to the real one. stuffed with the 
pathos of nostalgia and secret messages 
about social organization. Photography, 
in this sense, is rather like Borges* 
“Aleph’*; it contains every possibility and ; 
no resolutions, but everything in it is \ 
equally interesting. And so, in a fun- 1 
damental way, it becomes a powerful j 
tool of separation. j 

The camera is. it seems, the me¬ 
chanical dandy par excellence. It is also 1 
the model of free choice. Son tag gives a 
wry account of the uses of photography 
in China, where “candid" shots are con¬ 
sidered insulting and counterrevolution¬ 
ary; there, photography, like every other 
mode of language, exists mainly to prop¬ 
agate ideology, and every image must 
be wholesome, posed, evenly lit, smiling, 
the camera is Big Brother s eye on the 
happy termitary. It is a repugnant al¬ 
ternative to the fragmented image, but, 
as Son tag gkwmily concedes, there arc 
no practicable alternatives 

It is hard to imagine any photog¬ 
rapher's agreeing point for point with 
Sontag's polemic. But it is a brilliant, ir¬ 
ritating performance, and it opens win¬ 
dow after window on one of the great 
faits accomplis of our culture Not many 
photographs are worth a thousand of her 
words. — Robert Hughes 


Logomania 








James A.H. Murray, editor of the Oxfo^^ngttsh Dictionary, In his ‘‘Scriptorium*' 

Sippet, maumetry, gimmei and the wonderful Iy dark death-bird and night-hag. 


CAUGHT IN THL WEB Of WORDS: 
JAMES A.H. MURRAY AND THE 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
byK.M. Elisabeth Murray 
Yale University Press: 386 pages: $15 

W ^th Its splendid hoard of half a mil¬ 
lion words, the Oxford English Dic¬ 
tionary is the central bank of the language 
—a trove of Latinale abstractions. Old 
Frisian or Old French oddments, fubsy 
eloquences of Middle English and exotic 
intrusions from the Arabic It contains a 
million and a half quotations to show 
the historical progress of language, the 
way Its vocabularies have stirred, ma¬ 
tured in meaning and eventually decayed 
But the logomaniac's great joy in the 
O.E.D is to wander through it looking 
for the glint of old coins; sippet, mau¬ 
metry, floscMle, girnmer. the wonderfully 
dark death-bird Sind night-hag. 

nThe O.E.D. is a magnificent but in¬ 
convenient enthusiasm; the full 13-vol¬ 
ume set costs $395 and weighs too much 
(80 lbs.) to take on trips. A two-volume 
microprint edition has been available 
since 1971, but requires a magnifying 
glass to read. The eyestrain is well earned. 
The entt^rprise of the full dictionary en¬ 


gaged the labor of hundreds—editors, 
subeditors, voluntary readers—over more 
than half a century. The greatest of the 
dictionary's editors, James AH Murray, 
died in 1915,-while finishing up the let¬ 
ter T. 13 years before the last of the /s 
(zymurgy and zynderi went into print 
But in 35 years of leadership, Murrav 
laid the plan for the dictionary and ed¬ 
ited half of it. Murray more than any 
one else established the art of historical 
lexicography defining the language by 
its various usages through time 

Samuel Johnson, in his own idiosyn¬ 
cratic dictionary, defined lexicographer 
as a "harmless drudge." Murray was a 
delightful drudge of enornious energy. 
Born in a small Scottish village and large¬ 
ly self-taught ta process that saved him 
from mere i.x;danlry). Murray could pick 
up languages as if he were shopping for 
groceries. For a time a schoolmaster and 
later a London bank clerk, Murray was 
drawn into the dictionary project by his 
work with the Philological Society In 
his “Scriptorium," a room lined with hun¬ 
dreds of pigeonholes stuffed with more 
than 5 million quotation slips, Murray 
liresided like a medieval abbot Originally 
he had proposed to devote a mere ten 
years of his life to the great work. Had 
he know^n what it would cost him. Mur¬ 
ray might never have started Always 
pressed for money, he had eleven chib 
dren to support, along with his revolv¬ 
ing cast of helpers He endured constant 
sniping and professional infighting at the 
Oxford liniversity Press 

M urrays granddaughter, K.M. Elisa¬ 
beth Murray, has written a biogra¬ 
phy that possesses many of the virtues 
of James Murray himself--grace, humor, 
intelligence, curiosity and scholarship. 
Aside from personal difficulties, writes 
Miss Murray, James faced thousands of 
odd problems. He found a special class 
of “ghost words,*’ missf>elled or ilFde- 
fined items that had been admitted to 
some previous dictionary, thusWdergo- 
ing an illegitimate birth He woivied qiver 
a word like condum isich lsite)ljEtiiised 
“too utterly obscene’* for inclusj 
Murray maintained a h 


I dcnce, sometimes w riting 40 letters a day; 
j his mail went he said, “to Lord Ten- 
! nyson to ask w here he got the word halm- 
; cricket and what he meant by it; to the 
' Sporting News about a term in horse- 
! racing, or pugilism, or the inventor of 
j the v/(^rd hooligan to the Mayor of 

I Yarmouth about the w'ord bloater in 
I the herring fishery " Once he wrote to 
I the l.innacan Society for help with the 
I wetrd t/p/i/'v - first used by 1 innaeus for 
green flv. his inquiry made its scholarly 
rounds until someone in desperation 
thought to ask the best wordman he knew 
■ —Dr Murray 

' The docio! thought of the English 
I language as something celestial - swirl- 
! ing, nebulous, with a bright density 
i of words at the center and others flying 
I off toward the margins of space and 
I Lime He came at last to regard the 
! Dictionary as "a great abyss that 
; will never cry Enough’ " Out of 
j that chaos he fashioned one of the monu- 
i ments of English-speaking civilization. 

Lance Morrow 


The Blues 


LISTENING TO BIFI IF 
h r Alice Adams 
Knopf: 215 pages: $7.95 

F or as long as one cares to remember, 
journalism and sociology have been 
the novel’s boorish guests, wolfing down 
plots, ideologies and still smoking events 
in the name of fiction, although not nec¬ 
essarily in its spirit. Yet the novel tolerates 
nearly everything except a lack of persua¬ 
sive characters. 

Alice Adams seems marginally aware 
of thjir. in her new nov^whose title atmo- 
spJE^ally refers to Sues Singer Billie 
H|!:i^>^The book slans roughly 20 
y^ij? mm tbe *50s, jihen an author’s 
was all, tf7teLJ<fes and '70s, 
wni^rivate if^IesaMqwt implosioiY>' 
of tmi||ig|i^gve way to wqL^aliMjc re^ ’ 
evanceTtn Tfc^petit fictkwftnat ujuafrj, 
fimiale ^unterparts of Sauf Bel-' 
Ibangling Man. The crucial differ- 
eite^i i$ that to^y most heroines $e|iMrcl(e 
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as of January, 
it’s a whole new 
magazine. 


F( )RTl INK opened its d(K)rs, and its paj^es, for business almost 
half a century ago. It was going If) be a hfaatit/ruu Ihe whole 
world of business—the drama, high slakes, nuts and bolts, and 
gossamer threads of the l)usiness scene. No puff(‘i 7 , no pi'ess 
agentry, no easy answers to tough (luestioiN. Nothing but the 
stones, told as they tcally happened and where they weie 
fval/y likely to lead. 7'he stories of personalities, pressures, 
gambles and gamesmanship. Worldwide! 

That’s the KORTUNF w^ay —direct, in depth. And, of 
course, there’s rich photography and cartogi aphy to help \'ou sec 
(his world (»f ('hallenge and response. ()nce a month. FOR'l'l ■ NK’s 
been a maga>:iiie you could sit back w'lth and discovej- somtlhing 
useful in. Always has been, always will be. 

Now, FORTHNF! is upping tht* lemiDo - to keep you in even 
bettei touch. Asof Januai7 1978, you’ll havt* 26 FORTUNKsa 
year thniugh w'hich to look into the news, eve^nls, developments 



of business If you found FORTl INK useful before, you’ll find 
it twice as uselul now'. If you'vi* been 0)} a one s/e/>souu'e 

of ideas and intormatifjn, then try our new biwt‘eklv informa¬ 
tion system. It could well be e\ I'rvlhing you liave wanted in 
busiiu‘ss reporting. 

The new P'OR'I'l INK amv(‘s in January. A bright new 
every-f)ther weekly of busiiu‘ss. Try it fora while. We offer you 
a valiK‘ you shouldn’t miss: a 20% discount to encourage you to 
ti 7 the maga/dne that am arm you w'lth insights, and that can 
put you a leg up conversationally, bx). 

You’ll get lough-minded leporting, penetrating analysis, 
prov(K*ative opinions and eye-catching graphics. You’ll get more 
business new’s, and in time for that news to be of gieatt'r u.se to 
you. You’ll get the timeless and the timely: nunr slciries and pho¬ 
tographs on personalities, companies, products and government 
policies; nn)iv roundups of business and insights into personal 
investing; hiorc ideas and opinion pieces, many of them written 
by outside experts to ()p(‘n the maga/ine to other voices. 

In 1930, FORTUNEintnxlucedexecutivestoa vibrant, 
worthy world c J business that wa^^^round them hut until 


then seal ceU jierceived In the 

b(K)ming years aftei World Wai II, A 

w'hen business leadeis Ix'gan to ' iV 

learn the principles of modem 

management, FOFJTUNK was 

diarist and guide. Many of the 

terms and concepts that were 

esotenc then — ri‘al gl'OSS natiori- Hubert Lubar. MamifiniK Eriitor 
al product or systems analysis- 
are widel> understood today. Yet 

the leal world to whit h these terms and techniques apply has 
giow’n vastly more complex. C(*nters of power have multiplied, 
both w ilhin the corporation and in the world outside A corpora¬ 
tion’s toughest problem may lie w’lth a hungiy competitt>r in 
Singapore or a recalcitrant liureaucrat in London or Washington. 
A |)al(Mit apjilicatiori filed today niav lran>fonn an mdu^lr\ 
tomoiTow. 'rht‘ tempo of tlu* world has quu'kcned, and the 
pressure for fast det'isions - and immediate infomiation —has 
intensified. 

That’s what FORTUNE is all about —making timely sense 
of th(* whole sciMie, getting the parts nailed down, kxiking back 
and peering ahead. That’s why FORTl 'NF's going biweekly — 
to give you what you need w’hen you need it. 

So sign on now at a special rale. Start your FOR'l'l 'NF 
infonnation si‘ssions with the brand new F()RTUNF—tht‘ new, 
fast-paced fdftm^htly F( IR'Pl INF! And take advantage', tu), of 
the introductory rate to this new F( )R1 UNF of ours; F( tR'I'UNF 
— every-otlierweek foi alxiul 

the same price as the onci'-a- 
monthly Vi )RTUNF regular 
pnee. just fill in the caid and 
mail it today, or should the card 
lx- missing, w nte FORTUIS’F. 
caUFIMF IJFE International 
(Nederland) B.V.,Ollhv)!leld- 
ringstraat Amsterdam 1018, 
The Netherlands. 

Send for the new FOR¬ 
TUNE. Six' for yourself w'hat 
it can do for vou. It can do a lot. 








(A3 AFOirmiGHtLXIT NOW HAS EVERYTHING) 



Books 



HAPPY 

NEW 

Life! 

“The SPIRIT OF GOD 
produces 

Joy 

peace 

Paf/enct. 

scif-control. 

There is no law against such 
things as these. And those who 
belong to Christ Jesus have put 
to death their human nature, 
with all its passions and desires. 
The Spirit has given us life, 
he must also control our lives." 

Get your copy of the 
Christian scriptures 
trom your local Bible Society. 


of the need to huff and puff about the Big 
Questions the loss of tradition, unpardon¬ 
able guilt, the death of God. They certain¬ 
ly never ponder man s fate. 

Such reticence makes Adams' Lliza 
Hamilton Quarles a pallid, rather blood¬ 
less character As a woman who came 
of age 20 years ago, Lli/a is well versed 
in the arts of discretion and coping. She 
has to be. Hei sexually ambivalent hus¬ 
band killed himself after becoming keen 
on a beautiful boy, leaving her with a 
baby daughter and an unfulfilled life. 
Eliza has little instinct for what her moth¬ 
er Josephine calls the **stx*ial realities." 
Josephine is formidable a successful writ¬ 
er with another daughter and a number 
of former husbands left in or under the 
dust She IS also a hardheaded survivor 
of the spaghetti-and-Chianti bohemian 
liberalism of the '30s “Since we are not 
living in a classless society," says Jo¬ 
sephine. “there is no point in pretending 
that we arc I would fight for the rights 
of all minorities, write articles, send 
checks, but I would not necessarily in¬ 
vite them to parties in my house, they 
would not like it there " 

E liza confronts the injuries of class in 
an avowedly egalitarian society when 
she moves to San fTanci.sco and takes a 
job in a doctors oftlce. I.ter co-workers 
- a w'orking-class white and a ghetto 
black—initially mistiust het Eastern ac¬ 
cent and sense of style But Harry Ar^ 
gent.a blunt, flamboyant movie produce?. 
IS intermittently attracted to Eli/a for 
what she is “A sort of zajhf* Jane F on- 
da," who needs not only a vocation but 
also a man in her bed 

By the time she hits 40. she has pub¬ 
lished poetry and watched hei daughter 


'rim 




Novelist Alice Adams 


Telling but not showing. 




become a child-woman of the ’60s who 
whelps children out of wedlock. One of 
Eliza’s former co-workers retreats to a 
women's commune, the other to hustling 
in Las Vegas. There is a rather bizarre ep¬ 
isode reminiscent of those murky French 
“art movies" of the '50s. Eliza has an af¬ 
fair with the beautiful boy who caused 
her husband's suicide. She also has to di¬ 
gest the fact that her half sister, too, was 
in love w'ith the B.B. 

The reader may have a little difficul¬ 
ty accepting the publisher's ebullient es¬ 
timate of Listening to Billie as a novel 
“about a passionate modern woman mov¬ 
ing steadily outward toward indepen¬ 
dence and success " The only admissible 
I evidence is the author's gelid, hearsay 
prose, which tells but rarely show's us what 
happens Most of the characters are sac¬ 
rificed to vague stxiological stereotypes. 
As a poet. Lb/a is barely credible Her 
sixicial qualities of mind remain a secret 
that Novelist Adams seems unwilling to 
I share. R.Z.Sheppard | 

i I Editors’ Choice ] | 

I j FICTION; Blind Dale, A‘aw«.vA/ i | 

I i Daniel Marlin. .A'/zn/■V?n-V<’v • Th»: | i 

j ! Honourable SchtX)lbK>y. Jtz/z///r C’t/rrr \ i 

; The Professor of Desire, P/zz/i/jI ! 

j i Song o'Solomon, 7b«7 A/tzrnAo// | 

! 1 NONFICTION: Charles Dickens, 

: Johnson • Coming Into the C ountry. ; : 

; ; A/f* Delnioic Schwartz, 

I I • The Dianes of Evelyn 

j 1 edited h\ Michuv! Davie \ , 

1 I Dispatches, Michael Hen ' ' 

Bestsellers 

FICTION 

' I I heSilmanlliixn lolkicn U Iasi ' \ 

I j week ) i 

j 2 1 he Thom Birds McCullough {2) j j 
I The Honourable Schooltxiy I i 

; l^^C‘arre\J^ i | 

I 4 (.1 mimes HuyyetC?^ | i 

' 5 Beggarman.'Fhief. 57 h/m (5) I 

; 6 The Hobbil. Tb/Azpw ! 

7 Dreams f>ie F irsi. Rohhins (6z 

8 Illusions, Bach (9/ 

9 Daniel Martin. Fowles i4) 

10 I he Second [Deadly Sin. 

Sanders (St 

I 

NONFICTION 

1 All Things Wise and Wonderful, 

Hernor (P 

2 The Book of Lists. Wallechinsky, 

J.StA Wallace (2^ 

Looking C)ul for iy 1 • Binder (3 > 

Men. Cooke 

Amiiyville EUrror. Anson (4) 
lf<sK^S)ecentlntervalAwe|j^ ] 

The Complete BaMyRunmne. ^ 

^Liesiliing Your 

9 \Yr\o\6, Schwarzenegger & H()JI 

10 The Camera Never Blinks, 

Rather (9) ^ 
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All that liveabeneath E^^'s fragile canopy is. in some elemental 
fashion.^d*ed. Is^ol^^Bbves, feeds, reproduces, dies. Tiger and 
t^tle d^jjMgach tl h^f^^ ^er and homely frog; the running child, 

man ways a§ ya unknown, brother to the sala- 

j^ander. If mankind continues whole species to perish, 

their peril also b^l^'^T^? World Wildlife Fund, 

CojitriMSons-1110 Morqes, Switzerland 11^ appenll.is been donated by friends of the Fund. 



put budnesanen in a dass fay diemsdves. 





For most businessmen »plane 
trip offers the perfect opp tunity 
to get some worf done. 

•However, if you're not 
sitting up in the front and it's full 
up in the back, working can be 
a little dihicult. 

So at Thai, wc ve introduced a 
new class on our DClO's for 


businessmen and other passengers 
paying the full economy fare. 

Thai's Business Class. 

A closed off section between 
first and economy. With less seats 
and more r(K)m. With the !a * 
financial magazines and newi 
papers, a serve-yourself 
drinks bar and the sort of, 



Thai is famous for. 

Ifd^u'Ve flying witl us, check 
in e^iJfeaid ask for th<tlass that's 
bee#*|S^d specially pr you. 
ThaN^!Bfeiness Qass. i 
wisdom 

-'Itey're a buwfesrf'mh 

§hai 

Smooth as silk 


or not?* 












Internationally acknowledged 
to be the finest cigarette in the xyofld 
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lunhill The most distinguished tobacco house in the world. 





Atlanta- 

Another impressive addition 
to an impressive network. 


New York 
Branch 


^ SWISS BANK 
“T CORPORATION 

SCHWEIZERISCHER BANKVEREIN 
SOa^ DE BANQUE SUISSE 

. Atlant a A gency. 235 Peachtree Str eet N.E. ( Suite 1700), Atlanta.Georgia 30303, 

Phone: ( 404 ) 522-1600. Telex: 5423 56 

General Management in Basic, Acschenvorstadt 1, and in Zurich, Paradeplat^ 6.170 offices throughout Switzerland. 

Branches: New York, N.Y. 10048,4 World Trade Center: N.Y. 10020, Swiss Center, 008 Fifth Avenue; Chicago, 150 South Wacker 
Drive; San Francisco. 120 Montgomery Street (Suite 2200); Union Square, 250 Stockton Street; London, 99 Gresham Street, 
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Letters 


Neither East nor West for Greece? 


17 the Editors 

We Greeks who support Andreas Pa- 
pandreou [Dec 5] are not all leftists or so¬ 
cialists, but we do not believe that the 
West will help our country solve us prob¬ 
lems because the policies toward us are 
so contradictory. 

One day West Germany’s Chancellor 
Schmidt says he is the greatest friend of 
Greece, the second day he is sending arms 
to Turkey. One day President Giscard 
d’Estaing of France is strongly in favor 
of Greece’s inclusion in the European 
Community, the next day his Premier says 
that there is no question of enlarging the 
Community unless France’s agricultural 
problems are satisfactorily solved One 
day President Carter launches a world¬ 
wide campaign about human rights and 



Greece's Andreas Papandreou 


the next day he thinks that the case of 
Turkey occupying a third of Cyprus is not 
a betrayal of his human rights campaign 
Although Constantine Caramanlis is 
a great Greek, a great statesman, his pol¬ 
icy is too much attached to Europe, to the 
West So we voted for Papandreou, hoping 
that he will keep Greece from being hu¬ 
miliated by either the Last or the West 

ti. Fapascorgiou 
Brussels 

Indeed, the majority of Greek people 
want Greece out of the military wing of 
NATO The Greek people really want 
Greece to be a member of the European 
Common Market because they believe 
that Greece belongs to the West. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the idea “Greece is for Greeks” 
has become distorted because the way it 
IS used by Papandreou would lead the 
country to international isolation 

The results of the elections reveal that 
Greek people want a change. Most of 
them thought the change they desired 
would be found in Papandreou’s prom¬ 
ises I am sure that in the next election 
the Greeks will recognize reality and de¬ 
stroy the new idol Andreas Papandreou. 

Tsintins Constantine 
Paris 


Did You See the UFO? 

F or the skeptics on the Committee for 
the Scientific Investigation of Claims of 
the Paranortnal IDec 121 who challenge 


the existence of UFOs, J must ask: Were 
they there? Did they see what 1 saw? Eight 
UFOS in three different sightings and one 
to five competent witnesses each time I 
was a skeptic once too 

Wilson M. Baltz 

Bloom inftton. III. 

Your article on the new nonsense was 
inevitable. When scientists realize that 
there are people who do not necessarily 
see things the way they do, they strike 
back by calling them irrational. When will 
they finally admit that they do not have 
a monopoly on the truth? 

Daniel C Russ 
Atlanta 

Three cheers for the attackers of the 
new nonsense and your article about 
them As the quality of education in 
America erodes, the success of the many 
new brands of charlatanism seems to grow 
proportionately 

Mark Turner 
^ Houston 

There is as great a dangc^^extremc 
skepticism as there is in irrational belief 
Since this field of paranormal or psychic 
phenomena is gaining rapidly in world at¬ 
tention, it is crucial for scientists, the (iov- 
ernment, the media to be responsible in 
their approach to finding the middle way 
to truth 

(Mrs.) Ellen Cox 
San Antonio 


Jimmy’s Preference 

FTugh Sidey joins the ranks of the ri¬ 
diculous w'lth his column on the Presi¬ 
dent's preference for “Jimmy ” IDec 121 
Personally. I prefer an honest Jimmy to 
a boring Hugh. And, who knows, if Pres¬ 
ident Hoover had been the type to prefer 
Flerbie, he might have been a man to face 
up to the issues of his time 

Annette Allara 
Berwyn, III 

Hold everything, Hughie I just plain 
glory in knowing that we have a Pres¬ 
ident of our great country who is called 
Jimmy, and wants to be called Jimmy, 
and insists on being called Jimmy. 

Fred R Mothered 
Honolulu 


Middle East Priorities 

In your article “Goodbye, Arab Sol¬ 
idarity” IDec. 12], you ask whether Sadat 
moved too quickly and too far Is 30 years 
quick? Is recognizing a political fact of 
life for a generation, the existence of Is¬ 
rael as a sovereign state, going too far? 

1 just hope the Carter Administration 
will aid Egypt, Israel and any involved 
state truly seeking peace Arab unity may 


be lost in this quest. But since when has 
Arab unity been a goal of the U.S. in that 
area? Let us keep our priorities straight. 

Michael A. Bennett 
San Diego 

In the past four wars with Israel. 
Egypt lost many thousands of its young. 
Egypt, which not loc> long ago was a rich 
Arab country, is today one of the poor¬ 
est. Yet, when President Sadat decided 
to bring Egypt back to her feet and stop 
the bloodshed that has persisted for 30 
years, loud barks were heard in Tripoli. 
The radical Arabs demand the continu¬ 
ation of the state of war with Israel. They 
are willing to sacrifice more soldiers as 
long as they are Egyptian soldiers. The 
radicals are willing to spend billions for 
war. Well, Egyptians are fed up with the 
“generosity” of their Arab “brothers.’’ 

Mort Lapede 
Jackson Heights. N. Y 

I fail to comprehend why world opin¬ 
ion expects Israel to make a major con¬ 
cession in return for Sadat's gesture Sa¬ 
dat's decision to use the negotiating 
process as an alternative to war has bro¬ 
ken through the barrier he and the Arabs 
had themselves erected Why should Is¬ 
rael now be extxjcted to give up some¬ 
thing of real value, simply because it has 
preferred the civili/ed method of solving 
differences all along"' 

Sara Kaplan 

Safed. Israel i 

I 

In this post-Sadat-to-Jerusalem era. | 
the Israeli gewernment is the beneficiary 
of so much advice from so many quarters 
that I am reminded of the early days of 
the state when there were notices on the 
walls of army barracks saying. “Privates 
are kindly requested to refrain from giv¬ 
ing advice to their superior officers.” 

Berthold Wyler 
Geneva 


Have You Tried Wheaties? 


Reading the story on Olympic Med¬ 
alist Bruce Jenner’s saying that he indeed 
eats the Wheaties that he promotes IDec. 
51 made me wonder how many among 
your readers remember the grandest,."awx 
pas of commercial advertising? Lou Geh¬ 
rig, a champion and a hero in his day, 
was hired to do a commercial for Hus¬ 
kies, a new cereal on the market, and 
when asked what his favorite cereal was, 
what do you think he replied? “Why, 
Wheaties, of course. 1 eat them every 
morning.” After what seemed an eterni¬ 
ty of dead silence, the pitchman said: 
“You mean Huskies, don’t you, Lou?” 
"Oh, yes! Of course, 1 mean Huskies.” * • 
George E. Probst 
South Plainfield. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

T his week's issue marks the choice of Time's 5 Isi Man of the Year—the in¬ 
dividual who, in our editors' judgment, has had the most impact, for 
good or ill, on the course of events over the past twelve months. We usually 
keep that selection a secret until our year-end issue goes to press, but there 
could be little surprise about I977's choice. Indeed, the world's press watched 
as Egyptian President Anwar Sadat helicoptered to the Pyramids on the edge 
of the desert and joined Photographer David Hume Kennerly to pose for the 
formal portrait that opens Time’s story. Close to l.OOO newsmen who were 
camped at the nearby Mena House Hotel to cover the pieace talks watched our 
Man of the Year come and go. “After Sadat’s journey to Jerusalem in Novem¬ 
ber, our choice was all but inevitable," says World Editor John Elson 

The mam story was- - 

written by Lance Morrow, 
who already has to his cred¬ 
it three Man of the Year 
covers (The Middle Ameri¬ 
cans, 1969; Kissinger and 
Nixon, 1972; American 
Women, 1975). Much of the 
reporting was done by Cai¬ 
ro Bureau Chief Wilton 

# jn, who has known Sa- 
since 1953. In his 1959 
biography of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Wynn picked Sadat 
as “one of the most remark¬ 
able members" of Egypt's CorresiMNidefit Wyim Mdth Preslileiit Sadat 
then emerging leadership 

For this week's story, Wynn talked with Sadat, his wife Jihan, and many Egyp¬ 
tians who know Sadat well, including two prominent journalists who were in 
prison with Sadat during World War II 
, Chief of Correspondents Murray Gart joined Wynn for an interview in 
which Sadat revealed the events that led to his memorable decision The pro¬ 
file of the President's private side was written by National Political Correspon¬ 
dent Robert Ajemian. The story on Egypt’s culture and economy was reported 
by Correspondent William Stewart and written by Gerald Clarke. Two other 
men made major writing contributions: Anwar l^dat and Henry Kissinger. 
Senior Reporter-Researcher Ursula Nadasdy de Gallo, and Susan Reed, who 
has a master's degree in Middle Eastern studies, researched the stories 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


MAN OF THE YEAR: p. 6 Because of his bold efforts to break 
the Middle East impasse, his display of personal and political 
courage, and his deep understanding of a highly emotional and 
confusing puzzle. Anwar Sadat has been selected as TiMr's Man 
of the Year for 1977. While his trip to Jerusalem astonished 
many, it was hardly out of character for this remarkable man. 
In 1971, shortly after assuming Egypt’s presidency, Sadat showed 
a willingness to search for peace with Israel but was rebuffed. 
After the Arab-Isracli war of 1973. he made a conceptual and 
tactical breakthrough when he accepted America's special re¬ 
lationship with Israel. He told a group of American business¬ 
men on a TiME-sponsored tour of the Middle East: “I want you 
to keep that relationship. " In July 1977 he again moved de¬ 
cisively when he ordered his pilots to bomb Libyan air bases to 
destroy Soviet-installed electronic survcyance devices. His dra¬ 
matic visit to Jerusalem in November, he told Time ’s Cairo bu¬ 
reau chief Wilton Wynn, was aimed primarily at bringing down 
the psychological wall between Israel and Egypt. In a year-end 
interview with Wynn and Time’s chief of correspondents Mur¬ 
ray Gart, Sadat predicted that the Palestinians would eventu¬ 
ally join in the peace maneuvers. “When, I don't know.” he 
said. “But this time I am going to treat them according to their 
size.” Sadat also had kind words for Jimmy Carter “This man 
is trying to give the true image of America—gallantry, human 

I rights, morality, honesty,” he said. 

I p. 22 Accompanying Time's Man of the Year cover story is an 
excerpt from Sadat's upcoming b(X)k, In Search of Identity. Sa¬ 
dat describes the happiness he felt growing up in a rural Egyp¬ 
tian village, and relates how he found his inner self while serv¬ 
ing a prison term in the late 1940s 

p.28 “Geneva as a negotiating forum is dead,” says Henry Kis¬ 
singer in an article written especially for this issue of Time 
“This is just as well,” the former Secretary of State adds. “Pro¬ 
gress at Geneva would have depended on American pressure 
on Israel to a degree probably incompatible with U S domestic 
political realities ” Kissinger also predicts that Israel and Egypt 
arc likely lo negotiate a lasting peace, and that other Arab lead¬ 
ers like Syria's President Hafez Assad will probably join the 
peace process eventually, 

UNITED STATES; p. 30 In spile of a high rale of unem¬ 
ployment and other pressing economic concerns, Americans 
are in a surprisingly good humor as they prepare to enter 1978. 
For the first lime in years, the country is neither immersed in a 
foreign war nor wracked by internal dissension, 
p. 32 Americans are becoming increasingly irritated over the 
Federal Government's growing web of bureaucratic rules 
and regulations. Eighty-seven federal agencies and offices 
now employ 100,000 people to oversee the activities of the 
private sector. The most important 30 of these outfits have 


combined operating expenses of $2.9 billion a year. All too 
frequently, their regulations are nonsensical or needlessly 
costly President Carter is committed lo lessening federal in¬ 
terference with individuals and organizations, but he is like¬ 
ly to encounter stubborn resistance from the bureaucratic 
Establishment 

p. 35 The Carter Administration settled on a $25 billion tax- 
cut package, which President Carter will submit to Congress in 
January. The lax cuts are intended to spur continued growth in 
1 the American economy, which some economists feel might oth- 
I erw'ise begin lo lose momentum in the second half of 1978 


EDUjjfeUON: p. 36 Yale University, one of America's most 
prestigiRis institutions of higher learning, has picked A Bart¬ 
lett Giamaiti, a 39-year-c^d professor of Renaissance liierature, ; 
as Its next president Like other private colleges, Yale is liesel | 
by serious financial problems The university has run up a cii- I 
mulativc deficit of $16 million over recent years Ciiamalti plans | 
lo institute a more structured curriculum, which will include | 
fewer optional and more required courses “Students are owed | 
a sense that the faculty knows what is imtxirtanl,” he says | 
That means “selling reasonable demands and holding to them ” | 

! 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS; p. 50 Britain seems likely lo j 
enact a tax cut next year, as the stream of revenues from j 
North Sea oil begins lo pick up The nation’s current tax struc- | 
lure, which starts at 34^/{ for individuals with taxable income j 
in excess of $1,796 a year, is deemed by many lo be so .steep 
as to stifle initiative .A lax cut would also spur consumer de¬ 
mand, in theory prompting industry to increase production 
and hire more workers. Britain has made major strides lo- 
i ward achieving economic stability this year. The inflation 
rate has declined from 11% in August 1975 to 13^^^ today, 
and for the first nine months of 1977, Britain had a balance 
of payments surplus of $10 3 billion (including both current 
transactions and capital movements) 

p. 51 Major U.S. steel companies announced plans to impose 
price increases, to take eflTeci early in 1978, that will average 
about 5.5^r. Steel companies claim that they need the price 
hikes to modernize their equipment and to combat a sharp earn¬ 
ings decline, which has bc?n triggered by heavy steel imports. 
Meanwhile, the Carter Administration is drawing the details of 
a plan that would provide the American steel industry with 
protection from foreign steel by setting minimum prices for 
imports 

ENERGY; p. 52 OPEC nations bowed to Saudia Arabia’s wish¬ 
es at their meeting last week in Venezuela. They agreed to main- , 
tain oil prices at current levels, and if the Saudis continue ioK 
have their way, there may well be no increase throughout 1978. H 





Mattel Week 


On a volume of 117,095,370 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 52.26, up .65 for the week end¬ 
ing Dec. 23,1977. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 829.87, up 14.55. 
Standard & Poor's 500 stock index was 
94.42, up 1.02. Among significant N.Y.S.E. 
stocks: 

Net 

Low Close Chonae 


Woolworth 




The frequency of the most ' 
common types of cancer 
varies in different coun- 
tries of the world. But 
whatever the site, and 
wherever the country, the 
earlier the diagnosis, the 
greater the possibility for 
successful treatment. 


For further information, contact your 
local cancer organization, or write to: 


International Union Against Cancer 
3 rue du ConseiWjeneral 
1205 Geneva, Switzerland 
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fi^nof theYear— 

TIML JAN 2, 1978 

Anwar Sadat: 



Architect of a| 
; New Mideast 

With one stunning stroke he designed 
a daring approach to peace j 

I 

H e called il "a sacred mission ' and historv ma> judge 
ii so B> ihc irajcctorN of his 28-minute flight from a 
base in the C anal Zone l(^ fcl Avivs Ben Gunon Air¬ 
port, Ffivpiian President Anwar Sadat changed the 
, ctvjrse of Middle Eastern events for generations to come j 
More emphatically than anything that has happened there j 
; since the birth of Israel m 1948. his extraordinary pilgrimage i 
transformed the political realities of a region nlackened and i 
embiilered by impermeable hatreds and chronic war In one ! 
stroke the old rules of the Arab-Israeli blcv^d feud no longer 1 
applied Many of the endless hurdles to negotiation seemed to | 
j dissolve like Saharan mirages Not in three decades had the , 

, dream of a real peace seemed more probable For his will- ! 

; ingness to sei/e uptm a fresh approach, for his display of per- i 
: sonal and political courage, for his unshakable resolve to i 
restore a momentum for peace in the Middle East. Anwar | 

' Sadat IS Timi' s Man of the Year 

“What I want from this visit.'Sadat had told TiMt Cairo Bu- j 
rcau Chief Wilton Wynn during the histone flight that UKik | 
I him to Jerusalem, “is that the wall created between us and Is- j 
rael the psychological wall, be knocked down ‘ the wall fell ! 

, The astonishing spectacle was global theater the images car- | 
1 omed off television satellites to viewers around the world In a i 
j wash of klieg lights, the Fgyptian who had hurled his armies | 
j across the Sue/ Canal m 1973 sIcxhJ at attention next to the old j 
1 Irgun guerrilla whose name has been a dark legend to Pales- | 
i liman Arabs for 30 years An Israeli military band played first j 
I the Egyptian national anthem. By God of Old. Who Is My Wcap^ ; 
j on. and then the Israeli Hatikvah. In a hushed, deeply moving ; 
j tableau, Sadat walked along the receiving line with Israeli Pre- j 
miei Menachem Begin to greet the old and resolute enemies; for- | 
mcr Premiers Yil/hak Rabin and Golda Meir, Foreign Min- i 
isLci Moshc Dayan. Ariel Sharon. “Israel's Patton/' who thrust | 
Israeli armor deep into Figypi in the October War of 1973. ! 

Next day, fulfilling a vow he had made to himself (see in- 
terviewK Sadat prayed m AI Aqsa mosque in the Old City of Je¬ 
rusalem, one of Islam's holiest places. Then the son of Ishmael 
stcxxl before the sons of Isaac in the Israeli Knesset and for¬ 
mally declared that the deep, violent enmity between them had 
somehow passed. 

Sadat's demands on Israel, in e.xchange for peace, were 
tough and familiar; the return to Arab sovereignly of all ter¬ 
ritory (including East Jerusalem) conquered during the 1967 Six- 
Day War; a homeland for Palestinians on the West Bank and 
in Ga/a. Yet far more important were the generous w'ords of 
acceptance that few Israelis ever expected to hear from an 

Eg yptian P resident Sadat standing before the Pyram ids of Giza _ 

The old rules of the Arab-Israeli blood feud no longer applied 

David Hume Kennerly 7 









Arab head of state, least of all in their own parliament. 

Said Anwar Sadat “We used to reject you, true. We re¬ 
fused to meet you anywhere, true. We referred to you as the so- 
caUed Israel' true. At international conferences our repre¬ 
sentatives refused to exchange greetings with you, true. At the 
1973 Geneva Peace Conference our delegates did not ex¬ 
change a single direct word with you, true Yet today we 
agree to live with you in permanent peace and justice. Israel 
has become an accomplished fact recognized by the whole 
world and the superpowers. We welcome you to live among 
us in peace and security." 

What Sadat called the “electric shock diplomacy" of Je¬ 
rusalem was galvanic—and he moved swiftly to make sure 
that the good will created by his mission was not dissipated. 
Within three weeks. Israeli diplomats and journalists were 
flying into Cairo to attend—along with a U.S delegate and a 
United Nations represen tali ve—a pre-Geneva conference that 
Sadat had convoked. Even though the two countries were still 
technically at war, the Israelis found themselves welcomed 
with astounding warmth and joy by Egyptians. Near Alex¬ 
andria. the Defense Ministers of Egypt and Israel met to dis¬ 
cuss military maps. Now Menachem Begin had proposals. 
They would talk, face to face, said Sadat. Where? At Sadat’s 
rest house near Ismailia. Each day brought its swirl of events, 
its new initiatives, its new improbabilities 

T he Middle East, of course, is strewm with the ruins of 
old hopes for peace—colonial commissions, the corps¬ 
es of assassinated mediators. United Nations resolu¬ 
tions signed but unhonored. Despite the euphoric glow 
last week in Cairo and Jerusalem, no one who has long 
watched the region's affairs was likely to announce. “Peace is 
at hand." Anwar Sadat had headily mixed statesmanship and 
showmanship, but that is a volatile combination The very 
headlong momentum that Sadat had forced raised the ques¬ 
tion of whether he was practicing a durable diplomacy. 

Initially, Washington feared that Sadat, by seizing the dip¬ 
lomatic reins from the U.S., might be moving too far ahead of 
events, too far away from the other Arab states that must be 
nudged along if a meaningful peace treaty is to be signed. The 
Administration was also concerned that Israel might not offer 
enough in return, or that Sadat would jeopardize an over-all Mid¬ 
dle East peace by signing a separate Egyptian-lsraeli accord. 

These were and are legitimate cautions. There is ample truth 
in the cliche that those who ignore history are condemned to re¬ 
peat It. But it is also true that slavish adherence to past precepts 
is the enemy of political creativity, Sadat’s extravagant gamble 
made it possible for all parties concerned to think of the Mid¬ 
dle East problem in a non traditional way. C^ourageously, he 
broke a pattern of stalemate and mutual hostility between Is¬ 
rael and Egypt, the most populous and politically jxiwerful of 
Arab states, ^dat's countrymen welcomed him home from his 
peacemaking voyage with ululations of joy, as if he had led his le¬ 
gions to victory over their mortal foe. Other Arabs were shocked, 
puzzled or silent The Saudis, whose oil wealth has helped keep 
Egypt from bankruptcy for the past ten years, went quietly but 
cautiously along. He received too the tacit support of Jordan's 
King Hussein. But radical Palestinians denounced Sadat as a 
traitor and put a price on his head. A so-called summit of Arab 
“steadfast states" in Tripoli, convoked by Libya’s Muammar 
Gaddafi, froz-e relations with Egypt Calling their bluff—with¬ 
out Egypt defending the southern front, another Arab war 
against Israel would be a hopeless enterprise—Sadat broke off re¬ 
lations with Syria, Libya, Algeria, Iraq and South Yemen His 
crjtics, said Sadat, were “dwarfs." 

The Israelis, for their part, were impressed by Sadat's imag¬ 
ination. They knew that he had called on them for a creative re¬ 
sponse. They knew also the risks he had taken, risks that would 
lead, if not to peace, then very possibly to war. If Sadat did not 
succeed, he would lose all credibility within the Arab world. He 
would be left with one option, and the Israelis knew that the 
Egyptian President was fully prepared for that bloody alter¬ 
native Said Henry Kissinger this week: “It will take a mon¬ 
umental mess-up to derail Sadat’s initiative. But if it fails, there 
will be war." 



Sadat lands at Ben Gurion Airport to begin Ms Motoric visit 



Calling for Palestinian rights In his address to the Knesset 



A warm moment with Premier Begin at Jenisaloin’s King Bavld Hotel 
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Whether or not that fifth Arab-lsraeli war takes place de¬ 
pends much on the flexibility and political acumen of Premier 
Menachem Begin isee box), whose own strength of character 
and sense of purpose made Sadat's historic venture possible. It 
will long be remembered that Sadat said he would go to Jeru¬ 
salem to seek peace. But it must not be forgotten that Me¬ 
nachem Begin said “Come ahead." Together the two leaders 
iVLide their extraordinary compact: “No more war." 

T o the surprise of Washington, if not to that of his coun¬ 
trymen, ^gin became Premier after his Likud coalition 
won a narrow victory in last May's national election, 
thereby ending 29 years of Labor-led coalition govern¬ 
ments. Many Israelis had dismissed Begin an aging, right- 
wing relic of their country's fierce struggle for independence. 
But, though ailing with heart trouble, Begin has responded ac¬ 
tively to Sadat; he has demonstrated a large sense of history 
and a determination to be remembered as the man who brought 
peace to Israel. 

Nothing merited the world’s attention in 1977, or captured 
it more decisively, than events in the Middle East. But in other 
areas too there were signs of hope, new initiatives well un¬ 
dertaken. Early in his first, sometimes bumbling year as Pres¬ 
ident, Jimmy Carter launched his human rights campaign At 
home, the President’s critics complained that the policy was ei¬ 
ther naive or cynical, since the Administration made clear that 
when It came to such allies as South Korea or the Philippines, 
human rights would be secondary to U.S. strategic interests 
Abroad, the Soviets and other East-bloc nations protested that 
Carter was interfering in the domestic concerns o^^ereign | 
states. But Carter had struck a chord, and ihroughiS^TO^year ' 
the sound would not be stilled The campaign focused world at¬ 
tention utxin political thuggery, torture, repression- and there 
were reverberations. The Pin^Khel regime in Chile belatedly 
sought to polish Its discreditable image by announcing that it 
was disbanding the country's notorious secret police agency, 
DINA In Iran, the Shah’s hated secret police organization, SA- 
VAK, cased up somewhat on pulitical dissidents. In the Eastern 
bloc, the human rights campaign produced mixed results, with 
a few gains for dissidents, but in some counti ies an even more re¬ 
pressive climate 

Here and there, democracy fared well Not, however, in 
South Africa, where the government of Prime Minister John 
Vorster cracked down harder than ever upon a restless but dispir¬ 
ited black majority and banned or arrested many of the coun¬ 
try's leading voices of dissent. But in Spain, after four decades 
of repressive dictatorship, more than 20 million voters turned 
out peacefully to accomplish whai Spanish newspapers called 
“a triumph of moderation " Parties of both the far left and far 
right were rejected in favor of a middle-of-the-road govern¬ 
ment headed by Premier Adolfo Suarez Gonzalez and domi¬ 
nated by his Democratic Center Union. Voters in India swept 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi out of office after 18 months of 
her emergency rule. The new Prime Minister, Morarji Desai. 
launched civil and criminal investigations into the discredited 
Gandhi government, but by year’s end had still not focused his 
attention ui^n India's real problems of overpopulation, eco¬ 
nomic inflation, unemployment and growing la^r troubles. 

Radical terrorism remained an affliction of the Western de¬ 
mocracies, but one battle was won in that war. West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt bravely outplayed the Palestinian 
terrorists who skyjacked a Lufthansa airliner in October, sav¬ 
ing the lives of 86 with a commando attack at Mogadishu. So¬ 
malia. Soon afterward, however, the body of Industrialist Hanns- 
Martin Schlcycr, who had been kidnaped by Baader-Meinhof 
gangsters six weeks earlier, was found in the trunk of an aban¬ 
doned car in France. 

Yet it was the Middle East that gripped the world's at¬ 
tention for much of the year. And it was Anwar Sadat who 
caught the world's imagination by his diplomatic coup de theatre. 
Aii retrospect, there should not have been too much surprise 
that it was Sadat, of all the Middle East's leaders, who moved 
in an unexpected way to get peace negotiations stirring again. 


Sadat is a far more vigorous and visionary statesman than has 
been generally perceived. And he has shown in the past that he 
is capable of surprises. In 1971, which he boldly and perhaps fool¬ 
ishly declared would be a ‘ year of decision" for the Middle 
East, he offered to search for a peace settlement with Israel—a 
proposal that the Jerusalem government of Premier Golda Meir 
turned aside. The following year he abruptly evicted Soviet mil¬ 
itary advisers and experts from Egypt in a gesture toward the 
West that Washington failed to follow up Then in October 
1973 he caught Israel off guard with his Yom Kippur attack 
across the Suez All these events, like his mission to Jerusalem, 
appear to have been dictated by a powerful and almost des¬ 
perate internal logic. 

Sadat not only wants peace but profoundly needs it. Egypt, 
disastrously impoverished and overpopulated, claustrophobical- 
ly crowded into the life-sustaining Nile Valley, can no longer af¬ 
ford to sjiend 28C'i of its national budget on military hardware 
to aim at Israel. Egypt is also deeply weary of fighting In the 
four bloody wars against Israel (1948. 1956, 1967, 1973), Egypt, 
of all the Arab states, has absorbed the heaviest losses. In '67 



Sadat at the Sinai Frcmt a few months before start of October War 

Both a war and a mission were dictated by internal loKic 


Egypt lost 3.000 killed, v. 600 for the Syrians and 696 for the Jor¬ 
danians. Ttvlay the Nile Valley nationalism always present in 
the Egyptian character is asserting itself against the larger. Pan- 
Arab idea. Over and over Egyptian army officers repeal. "No 
more Egyptian blood will be shed for the Palestinians." That 
does not mean that Sadat intends to sell out the Palestinians. 
But he may be willing to ignore Yasser Arafat's Palestine Lib¬ 
eration Organization if he works out what he feels is a fair so¬ 
lution to the Palestinian problem, and the P L O. refuses to 
accept It. 

I ronically, Sadat started his peace campaign by going to war 
The road to peace in the autumn of 1973 seemed totally 
blocked. Both Arabs and Israelis stared down diplomats as 
impassively as gunfighiers The U.S. and the Soviets were pre¬ 
occupied with detente. To coax some movement toward peace. 
Sadat made one of his swift, dramatic decisions. He chose to at¬ 
tack Israel His goal was to score a limited victory along the 
Suez Canal. This, he reasoned, would shore up Arab morale, 
demonstrate that ultimately no military solution was possible 
in the Arab-Israeli struggle, and get the peace pax'ess started, 
By the end of the 18-day war the Egyptian army had taken a bat¬ 
tering from the Israelis, whose forces west of the Suez were w'ith- 
in 45 miles of Cairo, and allied Syrian forces to the north had 
been utterly routed. But in the first week of fighting, Israeli forc¬ 
es had been caught by surprise and staggered, Sadat felt he had 
made his point 

He followed with a series of quick, pacific gestures He ac¬ 
cepted a cease-fire with Israel and asked for a Geneva con- 
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ference. Less than three weeks after ordering his armor into 
the Suez Canal area, he called in a building contractor, his 
friend Osman Ahmed Osman. Sadat's instructions' prepare a 
plan for reconstructing the war-ruined cities along the Suez Ca¬ 
nal. Sadat told Osman; “I want to rebuild those towns right with¬ 
in range of Israeli guns. I want to show the Israelis that 1 don’t 
intend to make war against them again ’’ 

S adat in those days was optimistic, and thought that peace 
could come quickly with the backing of the U.S. When 
Henry Kissinger ^gan his shuttle diplomacy to nego¬ 
tiate a Sinai disengagement, Sadat wrapped him in the 
full Arab embrace and called him “my dear friend Henry " But 
the momentum died A Geneva conference was delayed. The 
Syrians postponed a disengagement on the Golan Heights for 
months while they .quibbled over details. Then U S. policy be¬ 
came paralyzed by Watergate and the collapse of Richard Nix¬ 
on s authority. When Gerald Ford became President. Sadat tried 
again for a peace agreement. But a poisonous war atmosphere 
started spreading once more. Sadat next risked what he called 
a “diplomatic pre-emptive strike” by announcing unilaterally 
that he was reopening the Suez Canal, which had been closed 
since the 1967 war. That same week he met with Ford in Salz¬ 
burg, in September 1975 came the second Egyptian-Israeli In¬ 
terim Agreement, which restored the western edge of the Sinai, 
including the Abu Rudeis oilfields, to Cairo's control. 

For a man seemingly addicted to surprise. Sadat has a talent 
for patience. He waited for the 1976 U.S presidential election, 
and then Carter's inauguration. Meanwhile, the savage Lebanese 
civil war split the Arab world into quarreling camps and reduced 
all peace talk once more to diplomatic abstraction. 


Sadat said, again and again. “In the game of Middle East¬ 
ern peace, the U.S. holds 99% of the cards.” He switched from 
the old Arab policy of trying to force the U.S. to abandon Israel 
in favor of the Arabs. He knew that only as a friend of Israel 
could the U.S. influence it “You have a special relationship 
with Israel,” he told a group of American businessmen on a 
TiME-sponsored tour of the Middle East, “and I want you to 
keep that relationship ” While Sadat encouraged American lead¬ 
ers to believe that a Middle East peace w'as in their interest, he 
also forged a tight alliance with Saudi Arabia—not only his 
bankroller but also a vital source of U.S. energy supplies. 

Sadat began 1977 at his lowest political ebb since taking of¬ 
fice seven years earlier. In mid-January, Cairo and Alexandria 
erupted in the worst rioting since the days of King Farouk—pro¬ 
tests against Sadat's increased food prices and his government’s 
general failure to raise living standards or improve the coun¬ 
try's tumbledown public services. In the end, 80 Egyptians were' 
killed and nearly 1,000 arrested. Sadat had to cancel his price in¬ 
creases and call out the army to restore order. Although Saudi 
Arabia, other Arab oil states, and the U.S. put together a $5 4 bil¬ 
lion cmergency-aid package, the riots made it clearer than ever 
that Egypt needed to turn its priorities from war machinery to 
economic development. 

For Sadat it was a difficult time He began to wexi Jimmy 
Carter, and heard heartening words in return. Carter referred 
to the need for a “Palestinian homeland,” the first time an Amer¬ 
ican President had used that meaning-laden ctxle phrase. Car¬ 
ter mentioned Israeli withdrawal from all occupied territories 
—except for minor frontier changes—and went even further 
thaMll^^l Arab demands in proptising compensation for Pal¬ 
est in^ABo refugees. 

__ft_ - - _ 


Begin: Partner for Peace 


I t is one of the ironies of the Middle 
East that Menachem Begin, 64, 
should emerge as Sadat’s partner in the 
new quest for peace. Few would have 
dared predict this role for Begin last 
spring, when he became Israel’s seventh 
lYemier after his unexpected victory in 
a national election His long-established 
image as an intransigent, superhawkish 
ultra-Zionist sent waves of concern, and 
even fear, throughout much of the world. 
The Arab press, led by Cairo, bitterly de¬ 
nounced him as a dangerous annexa¬ 
tionist dreaming of a Greater Israel. 
Even Jimmy Carter hinted that he was 
concerned that Begin's election might 
“be a step backward toward the achieve¬ 
ment of peace.” In Israel itself, some 
of Begin's defeated Labor opponents 
warned grimly that his right-wing Li¬ 
kud coalition “will force us into anoth¬ 
er war.” 

The biggest question was whether 
Begin, this perennial angry voice of the 
opposition in the Knesset since Israel's 
founding, had the imaginative gifts to 
become a statesman once power was his 
The flexibility he has demonstrated in 
responding to Cairo’s peace initiatives 
so far indicates that the answer well may 
be yes. Begin should have no trouble tak¬ 
ing forthright moves for he is bolstered 
by his enormous self-confidence. His 
countrymen appreciate this. According 


to a popular apocryphal story currently 
making the rounds in Israel, the Pre¬ 
mier's wife Aliza ruins an omelet that 
she is preparing in the kitchen. In frus¬ 
tration she cries out ‘Oh God!” Answers 
Menachem from the next ro(3m “Nev¬ 
er mind, Aliza. I only told you to call 
me that in public.” 

Begin probably has a firmer hold on 
Israel than any leader since his old an¬ 
tagonist, David Ben-Gurion, and it is 
this very strength that helped make Sa¬ 
dat's peace initiative possible. A close 
Begin aide confides “The Premier be¬ 
lieves that Jewish history [in Israeli 
Slopped in 1963 when Ben-Gurion re¬ 
tired and only started again this year 
with his election to the premiership.” 
With the backing of the 15 Deputies 
from Yigael Yadin's Democratic Move¬ 
ment for Change, who joined the gov¬ 
ernment in October, Begin’s ruling co¬ 
alition now commands a healthy 78 
votes in the 120-seat Knesset. Moreover, 
Begin is autocratic in running his gov¬ 
ernment He has banned smoking at 
Cabinet meetings, and Lord help the 
luckless minister who is discovered leak¬ 
ing a secret to the press. In domestic pol¬ 
icy, the Premier has moved rapidly to 
cut through his country’s well-en¬ 
trenched bureaucracy and replace the 
semisocialism of past Labor govern¬ 
ments with frec-market reforms. 


Israelis are plainly pleased with Be¬ 
gin s performance His ptipularity in 
polls has jumped from 62just before 
Sadat's visit to nearly 907r on the eve 
of this week’s Ismailia summit. Like 
Sadat, Begin has a strong sense of the 
theatrical, and his distinctive style is 
one of his major assets To the public, 
his famed Old World courtliness seems 
to be a refreshing contrast to the ca¬ 
sual, open-shirt informality of the Labor 
governments. The Premier is rarely seen 
in public without a jacket and tie, usu¬ 
ally bows to the Israeli flag (no other 
Premier did this) and is scrupulously 
polite to his staff. His predecessor, Yi¬ 
tzhak Rabin, was introverted, often 
seemed indecisive and headed a quar¬ 
relsome government tarred by corrup¬ 
tion charges. Begin is an enthusiast, 
transparently honest, and a devoutly 
Orthodox Jew. Says a Labor-appoiiited 
official who was kept in his post by 
Begin: “The Premier is a very proud 
Jew, very conscious of history, very con¬ 
scious of the Holocaust. He makes Jews 
all over the world, as* a people, feel 
very proud of themselves.” 

But beneath Begin’s disarming good 
manners are a quick, disciplined mind, 
sharp ton^e and a will of tempered 
steel. He is so savage in the ^ve-and- 
take of political debate, for instance, 
thstt his Knesset speeches became 
mous as bloodlettings. These dramatic 
personality contrasts have earned 
gin the description ‘inverted sabra^^ 
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The Arabs drew some encouragement when then Israeli Pre¬ 
mier Yitzhak Rabin had a chilly meeting with Carter, another 
sign that the (J.S. no longer was giving blank-check backing to 
Israel. Sadat became even more optimistic when he traveled to 
Washington in early April. A vital part of the Egyptian's strat¬ 
egy had been to establish personal contact with Carter. As Ar¬ 
abist William Polk puts it, ''Sadat is a great actor. He loves and 
warms to an audience." 

The surprise election of Menachem Begin in May brought 
u(.)wn a cloud of pessimism again, but Sadat insisted: ''It does 
not matter who governs Israel. There are no doves in Israel, 
only hawks." Sadat was more troubled for the moment by Rus¬ 
sia. He detected a Soviet hand in the Cairo riots and feared 
that Moscow was out to overthrow moderate Arab regimes, in¬ 
cluding his own. It bothered him particularly that the Russians 
were installing sophisticated electronic surveillance devices at 
Libyan airfields. Sadat dispatched Foreign Minister Ismail Fah- 
my to Moscow to ask the Soviets to desist. When they did not. 
Sadat made one of his trip-hammer decisions: he sent the Egyp¬ 
tian air force to pulverize the bases. An Egyptian official ad¬ 
mits: "We broke the rule: we attacked a brother Arab country. ’ 
But Sadat fell he could not worry about all his borders simul¬ 
taneously. He removed the threat from Libya. 

A s Sadat pushed for a Geneva settlement, U.S. domestic pol¬ 
itics b^ame a powerful factor. In October the U.S. and 
i the Soviet Union issued a joint declaration on Middle 
^ Eastern peace, restating the basic points of Security 
Council Resolution 242 (which clearly implies that Israel has 
the right to exist in peace and security after withdrawing from 
occupied Arab territories). But the declaration went further than 
242 in mentioning "the legitimate rights” of the ^ 

code phrase roughly equivalent to calling for a PaTeSnnian en- 
_•__- .. 


tity of some kind. That declaration brought a furious reaction 
from some American Jewish organizations and other pro-Is¬ 
raeli groups. In a bitter bargaining session with Israel's Moshe 
Dayan, Carter backed down and announced that the U.S.-So¬ 
viet agreement would not be the basis of a Geneva conference. 
After this display of power by the pro-Israeli organizations with¬ 
in the U.S., l^dat began to rethink his strategy of looking for a 
settlement strictly through U.S. channels. 

Israel had built up an arsenal of sophisticated arms, in¬ 
cluding nuclear weapons, that beggared the Arab military po¬ 
tential. Genera] Mohamed Abdel Ghany Gamassy, Egypt's Min¬ 
ister of War and overall commander of the armed forces, told 
Sadat that if war broke out, his army would be devastated. Be¬ 
cause of Sadat's frosty relations with Moscow, there was no long¬ 
er a Soviet supply link; Egyptian forces had slipped badly in 
relation to the Israelis since the strike across the Suez in 1973. 
Now Cairo began to hear rumors that Menachem Begin was 
ready to use his hardware for a pre-emptive "war of annihi¬ 
lation” against Arab armies if the U.S. began putting too much 
pressure on Israel. Sadat's "American connection” carried with 
it an ominous danger. 

In late October Gamassy and his commanders urg^ed Sadat 
to push hard for a peace settlement; the military, which is the an¬ 
chor of Sadat’s domestic support, pledged to back any move he 
cared to make. But if Carter’s hand was indeed stayed' by the 
U.S. pro-lsraeli lobby, there seemed no obvious leverage with 
which to seek Israeli concessions. To the chagrin of Washing¬ 
ton and the outrage of most Arabs, Begin's government had en¬ 
couraged new settlements in the occupied territories. All told, 
there are now 51 Jewish settlements on the West Bank, 19 in 
the Sinai, and 26 on the Golan Heights. The U.S. maneuvered 
for a Geneva peace conference, but the process* degenerated 
into procedural nitpicking, much of it on the key issue of who 


- after the Israeli desert fruit that is 
prickly outside but soft and sugary with¬ 
in The Premier's sweetness is on the 
surface, the toughness is inside 

Foreign impressions of Begin have 
improved substantially in recent 
months. A number of Egyptian officials 
now argue that both Begin and Sadat 
are men of action who like to probe and 
test situations. The U.S. has grown less 


worried about Begin in office than about 
a disaster that would force him to re¬ 
sign. Says one top American policymak¬ 
er. "Losing Begin through sickness or 
death, God forbid, would be the very 
worst thing that could happen ” Accord¬ 
ing to Western diplomats who have dealt 
with Begin, he is open-minded on most 
issues and will sometimes change his po¬ 
sition after listening carefully to coun¬ 


terarguments. There arc two important 
exceptions that trigger deep passion: he 
refuses even to consider any discussions 
with the Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion, and he has repeatedly said he will 
not accept hostile troops based on the 
West Bank, which he refers to by its an¬ 
cient biblical names, Samaria and 
Judea. To some U.S. officials, Begin's 
haw'kish background now appears to be 
an asset. Since no one can accuse Begin 
of being soft on the Arabs, he can be as 
flexible in dealing with them as that old 
cold warrior, Richard Nixon, was in ne¬ 
gotiating with Peking. 

Nonetheless, some of his political 
adversaries wonder if Begin's years as a 
hard-liner ultimately will prevent him 
from offering enough concessions—par¬ 
ticularly on the West Bank—to make a 
lasting peace possible. Retorts one sup¬ 
porter: "Begin is convinced that he can 
achieve the impossible. He is haunted 
by his heart problem [he has twice been 
hospitalized since the election with se¬ 
rious coronary attacks], whicn means 
that time is slipping away, and by how 
history will compare him with his great¬ 
est opponent—Ben-Gurion. He is try¬ 
ing to fight his way into Jewish history 
books as the leader who brought the 
peace Ben-Gurion never achieved" So 
far at least. Begin has maintained the 
peace momentum begun by Sadat; if he 
carries on, he will have assured his place 
not only in Jewish history but in world 
history. 



ftnMTt Menachem Begin being kleted by Daiiilrter iMk after Ms spii^ 
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Sadat with Nasser before the Egyptian parliament (1964) Presiding, uniform, at reopening of the Suez Canal (1975) 


would represent the Palestinians Sadat believed that if every¬ 
one continued quibbling over what he called “a word here, a 
comma there,” he would not get to Geneva for months, peace 
might be delayed for years. High-level diplomats think Sadat 
also had another fear at Geneva, his moderate position might 
be outvoted by the Russians, who hate him. and by hard-lining 
Syrians and Palestinians. 

And so the Egyptian was led to his historic leap of imag¬ 
ination. It represented such a total change in Arab Ixjhavior 
that at first no one believed that Sadat meant what he said. 
In a speech on Nov 9 to the Egyptian parliament. Sadat de¬ 
clared; “There is no time to lose I am ready to go to the ends 





As military cadet (at bottom) 


IMer arrest In 1946 


of the earth if that will sifVe one of my soldiers, one of rny of¬ 
ficers, from being scratched I am ready to go to their house, 
to the Knesset, to discuss peace with the Israeli leaders ’* 

Almost everyone assumed that the statement was only a rhe¬ 
torical flourish r)espile numerous secret contacts over the years, 
it had been uniform Arab policy not to deal publicly with Is- j 
raeli leaders During the time of the British mandate in Pal¬ 
estine, Arab leaders would never sit at the negotiating table 
with their Zionist counterparts After the creation of Israel in 
1948, the boycott was even more thorough At the Arab-Israeli 
Lausanne conference of 1949, the two sides stayed in separate ho¬ 
tels. never saw one another, and communicated only through 
couriers When Lebanon's Charles Malik was president of the 
Lf N General Assembly, he once strayed into the Israeli pa¬ 
vilion at an international fair and drank a champagne toast 
He was photographed in the act and was savagely attacked 
throughout the Arab world. 

E arly this year Sadat himself vowed: “As long as there is 
an Israeli soldier on my land, 1 am not ready to contact 
anyone in Israel at all.” Thus his announcement caught 
even his wife Jihan by surprise (see box). In fact, Sadat 
had secretly been mulling over the idea for some months. On 
Nov 14 Sadat told CBS-TV's Walter Cronkite that he was ready 
to go to Jerusalem if asked. Menachem Begin responded with Is¬ 
rael's formal invitation. One of the diplomatic sensations of the 
century was accomplished. 

Sadat, of course, had every reason to take pride in his 
initiative. Yet even though he had at least temporarily eclipsed 
Washington as the indispensable peacemaker in the Middle 
East, his breakthrough would not have been possible with¬ 
out the efforts by the U S. to coax the region toward sta¬ 
bility. Under Richard Nixon and Gerald Ford, Henry Kis¬ 
singer embarked upon the shuttle diplomacy that helped re¬ 
store U S. credibility in the Arab world, which had in¬ 
creasingly been heeding the Soviet call. And credit alsd 
belonged to Jimmy Carter. His activities and statements 
on the Middle East at times seemed erratic, but they stirred 
diplomatic movement in a useful way and led &dat tp 
know that the U.S., too, had a leader willing to consider ne^ 
approaches. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, another new 
figure in the equation, served as a stabilizing influence by 
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impressing both Arabs and Israelis as an honest broker. 

Sadat’s gamble raises big new questions for the Middle East. 
The central issue no longer concerns the possibility of peace. 
The questions now are: What kind of peace? And at what cost 
to whom? Arab unity has been shattered. Despite the ferocious 
anti-Sadat rhetoric of the rejectionists, it is they who are iso¬ 
lated. not Egypt, so long as moderate Arabs back the quest for 
peace. For the moment, the influence of Yasser Arafat and his 
Palestine Liberation Organization is on the wane. In trying to 
Cupe with the conflicting demands of his constituency, Arafat de¬ 
clined to seize the moment, refused to join in the peace process. 
Jimmy Carter all but read the P.L.O. out of a settlement when 
he denounced it as “completely negative.” In desperation, mod¬ 
erate Palestinians may eventually be willing to go along with 
any Sadat-Begin arrangement for the West Bank and Gaza. If 
that happens, radicals would desert Arafat and coalesce around 
the irreconcilable George Habash and his Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine. 

Could Sadat and Begin conclude a separate peace, one that 
ignored all the other problems of the area? Almost everyone in¬ 
volved denies that such an arrangement is possible or desirable. 
Nonetheless, a “comprehensive” settlement for the Middle Last 
could be preceded by a modified separate agreement involving 
Egypt and Israel National Security Adviser Zbigniew Br/e- 
z.inski offers this analysis: “A separate Egyptian-Israeli deal is 
not likely to endure. Nor is it acceptable to Sadat. But if there is 
movement of the moderate Palestinians, the Jordanians and 
the Saudis, then we have the makings of real, real progress ” 
Brzezinski proposes a theory of “concentric circles” for nego¬ 
tiations. The first circle, now' in process, involves talks between 
the Israelis and Egyp¬ 
tians. with the U.S. hov¬ 
ering close by The sec¬ 
ond circle of activity 
would include the mod¬ 
erate Arabs The third 
circle, encompassing 
the Soviets and Syrians, 
would be the last. 

As he flew to Isma¬ 
il la on C hristmas Day. 

Begin was fortified by 
the Israeli Cabinet's 
unanimous approval of 
his peace plans. In his 
briefcase w'ould be the 
proposals that Begin had 
discussed with Jimmy 
Carter, which presum¬ 
ably had been refined 
Carter had argued that 
Israel move farther to¬ 
ward compromise, espe¬ 
cially on the difficult 
question of the West 
Bank. Many Israelis fear 
that self-rule for the West Bank, as proposed by Begin, would 
eventually lead to the establishment of a Palestinian state. 
Mos||^Israelis regard that prospect as totally unacceptable. 
Eventual independence for the West Bank, perhaps in feder¬ 
ation with Jordan, is exactly what Sadat wants. At the very 
least, he believes a Palestinian entity should receive such 
"symbols of sbvereigniy” as a flag and the right to issue its 
own passports. 

The Begin-Sadat meeting was preceded by other high-level 
contacts last week, notably the two days of talks in Egypt 
tween Israel’s Defense Minister Ezer Weizma n and Egypt’s Gen¬ 
eral Gamassy. The two generals concentrated on the future of 
the Sinai, discussing further Israeli withdrawals and the wid¬ 
ening of the demilitarized zones. Those negotiations rcprcseni- 
c!b “a concrete hypothesis” for Christmas Day agenda. 

Barring an unexpected disaster, the Begin-Sadat talks at 
Christmas could produce an umbrella declaration of principles 
and perhaps a token arrangement of mutual goed will. After that, 
the Cairo conference talks could very well be raised to the For¬ 


eign Minister level for purposes of negotiating a detailed settle¬ 
ment. Sadat has told Time {see interview) of his willingness to 
make his arrangements with Begin, and then inform the other 
Arab states that he has negotiated a framework in which they 
too can negotiate. In effect, Sadat is thinking of a separate peace 
with sequels—leaving the other Arabs to work on their own spe¬ 
cial accommodations. To avoid appearing to have made a sep¬ 
arate deal at the expense of his Arab colleagues, Sadat could re¬ 
fuse to sign a formal peace treaty but instead initial a 
memorandum of understanding that would call for major with¬ 
drawals by Israel from the occupied territories This would not 
only keep the peace momentum going, it might also tempt Jor¬ 
dan, and perhaps eventually Syria, to talk separately with Israel 


s 
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Meeting in Ismailia with Israeli Defense Minister Ezer Weizman 


An attempt to break the seemingly predestined cycle of hatred and killing. 


audi Arabia, with its oil wealth and its links to both mod¬ 
erates and rejectionists, remains crucial to any permanent 
peace in the Middle East. Although the Saudis have been 
extremely cautious since the beginning of Sadat’s initia¬ 
tive, it seems most unlikely that they would stand in the way of a 
seltlcmcnl. They have not only invested heavily in Egypt's fu¬ 
ture, they have a political and economic invesimenl in Middle 
East stability. The Saudis could play a key role In reconciling the 
Syrians to the Egyptian design for peace. The Syrian economy is 
in grave difficulty, with inflation running at 25%. If the Saudis 
were to offer major financial backing in return fora Syrian-Egyp- 
tian reconciliation, President Hafez Assad might have to assent, 
no matter how much he dislikes the idea of being forced to ne¬ 
gotiate with Israel But Assad's position is a delicate one. He be¬ 
longs to a minority Muslim sect (the Alawites), and his seven- 
year-old regime is the longest-lasting since Syria gained 

independence in 1946. If 
he were to accept a Sa¬ 
dat-dictated peace ap¬ 
proach, he could face se¬ 
rious internal efforts to 
overthrow him. 

If. with Saudi acqui¬ 
escence. the Egyptians 
conclude an arrange¬ 
ment with the Israelis, 
and the Syrians, Jorda¬ 
nians and moderate Pal¬ 
estinians fall into line, an 
almost complete Middle 
East peace would be in 
sight. That prospect 
opens wider horizons, 
ones already being dis¬ 
cussed In Cairo, Egyp¬ 
tians were speculating in 
hushed tones last week 
about an eventual unoffi¬ 
cial alliance of Egypt. 
Israel and Iran that 
would link three coun¬ 
tries with complemen¬ 
tary economic assets: manpower. Western technology and oil 
wealth For the first time. Egypt would have non-Arab allies in 
the region. The political basis for such a partnership would be 
common opposition to extension of Soviet or leftist power in the 
Middle East—a reflection of Sadat’s growing conviction that the 
real danger to him is represented by the Soviet Union, not Israel. 

Before Sadat flew to Israel, the Middle East appeared to be 
on another of its terrible swings toward war, another violent 
spasm in the tragic politics of the region. But by one act, the 
Egyptian President has broken through the seemingly predes¬ 
tined cycle of hatred and killing Not since the founding of Is¬ 
rael in 1948 has the will for peace in the Middle East been 
stronger. If his specific initiative proves unfruitful, there remains 
a danger that both sides might once again gear up for war. And 
yet it seems unlikely that the past 's bitter patterns of stagnation 
and violence could return. The very memory of Anwar Sadat at 
Ben Gurion Airport, at A1 Aqsa mosque, at the Knesset, will 
serve as an enduring reminder that a better way for the Middle 
East is possible. ■ 
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The Gift of the River Me_ 

Arab by definition, its people have a history that makes them proud 


L ooked al on a map, Egypt is a big country: 386,900 sq. 
mi., or about the si/e of France and Spain put together. 
A satellite photo, which can distinguish between desert 
and arable land, tells a different story. Viewed from space, the 
real Egypt - the land that man can live on—is small and lotus- 
shaped. A thin, two- to ten-mile-wide strip of green, the flow¬ 
er's stem, follows the Nile north from the Sudan border; then, 
near Cairo, comes the blossom, the Nile Delta. In that narrow 
space of 13,800 sq, mi., no larger than Taiwan, live 37.8 million 
people, or 91% of the country’s population. Almost all the rest 
of Egypt is brutal, dun-colored desert, unchanged and scarcely 
touched since the pharaohs. Egypt 
today is still, as Herodotus wrote 
2,500 years ago. “the gift of the 
river." 

The Nile has molded the coun¬ 
try's character as well as its geog¬ 
raphy. Men needed organization to 
cope with the ebbs and floods of 
the fickle river, thus civilization 
emerged. They required some 
means of surveying their imy plots 
of irrigated land; thus geometry be¬ 
came necessary. Protected in their 
green river valley by the desert's 
barriers, the ancient Egyptians con¬ 
structed perdurable institutions, of 
which the pyramids remain as awe¬ 
some symbols. With scarcely an in¬ 
terruption, pharaoh succeeded pha¬ 
raoh and dynasty followed dynasty 
for nearly 3,000 years before Christ, 
a continuity of government un¬ 
matched by any other people To 
appreciate the grandeur of that 
achievement, one needs to imagine 
the American republic surviving 
until the year 4776. 

The Persians broke the phar¬ 
aonic line, and for more than 2,000 
years Egypt was little more than 
a province of foreign conquerors 
Greeks Romans, Arabs, Mame¬ 
lukes, Turks, French and British, 
who renounced their final claims 
only 21 years ago, after the failure 
of the Suez invasion. Through the 
centuries, however, the Nile flowed on, and the Egyptian, 
that unique river creature, determined his life by the rise and 
fall of its w'aters rather than by the temporary whims of a 
foreign master 

For most Egyptians the Nile still rules, and a peasant from 
pharaonic days would find life little altered along much of the 
riverbank today land is still divided into tiny plots, and the pre¬ 
cious water is still raised from the river by having a cow or blind¬ 
folded water buffalo turn a primitive screw or a crude wooden 
lift balanced by a weight of mud. The ordinary meal of am Egyp¬ 
tian fellah still consists of foul beans; moulekieh, a soup made of 
the greens that grow among cotton plants, is a dish reserved for 
special days. 

Both history and the river set the Egyptian apart from the de¬ 
sert Arabs, who are Semites. By contrast, a Hamilic strain pre¬ 
vails in the blood of Egypt's river people Outsiders often have 
difficulty distinguishing a Syrian from a Jordanian, or either 
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from a Lebanese. But an Egyptian stands out. His Arabic ac¬ 
cent is different, and his speech is peppered with odd words, 
some dating from the pharaohs, some borrowed from visiting 
—or conquering—Europeans. Although Egypt is a predomi¬ 
nantly Muslim land with a large Coptic minority, its customs 
differ from those of its Islamic neighbors. In Saudi Arabia, for ex¬ 
ample, tombs are unmarked, and the dead are quickly forgot¬ 
ten. Cemeteries in Egypt not only have tombs but houses as 
well, so that the living can spend holidays with their family 
dead- The Semitic Arabs dote on flowery poetry and high-flown 
oratory The E,gyptian prefers a good joke; his humor is quick, sa¬ 
tiric and biting, often directed 
against himself. 

Other Arabs have grudgingly 
acknowledged Egypt's leadership. 
They send their sons to learn in Cai¬ 
ro, the great teaching center of the 
Middle East Al A/har, founded in 
the 10th century, is older than Ox¬ 
ford, Cambridge or the Sorbonne, 
C airo University, with 95.000 stu¬ 
dents, is not only the biggest uni¬ 
versity in the Middle East but one 
of the largest in the world Cairo's 
four universities, indeed, turn out 
more graduates than the impover¬ 
ished Egyptian economy can ab¬ 
sorb, and more than 1 million of 
them now' work, often in key po¬ 
sitions, in other Arab countries. 
The remittances they send home, 
amounting to $500 million last year, 
help Him Egypt's huge balance of 
payments deficit. 

Although Arab by definition, 
Egyptians are still Egyptian first 
-- by emotion and inclination. 
Their history has made them proud, 
and they are galled to have to wait, 
like the beggars on their own 
streets, for handouts from desert oil 
sheiks or American capitalists. Sa¬ 
dat's peace initiative was hugely 
popular with his own people, who 
have grown increasingly resentful 
that they have fought Israel in four 
wars with blocxl while other Au .bs 
have fought only with words or money. "Given a choice be¬ 
tween our feelings for Egypt and our feelings for the Arab world, 
Egypt will win every time.” says a Cairo philosophy professor. 
"We do not belong to the Arabs. They belong to us." 

■ 

Brave words. In fact, Egypt’s poverty makes it a ward of 
the rich Arabs. The Six-Day War of 1967 devastated the econ¬ 
omy: among other blows, the closing of the Suez Canal cost 
Egypt an estimated $2 billion in vital revenue. Capital invest¬ 
ment was diverted to acquire military hardware; arms spendihg 
currently absorbs 28% of the^Egyptian national budget. After be- 
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A river that molded both geography and character 
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coming President in 1970, Anwar Sadat began to dismantle 
Gamal Abdel Nasser's cumbersome socialist state and once 
again invited foreign investment. But the response has not even 
been as loud as a whisper. Last year, in order to pay off short¬ 
term debts, more capital flowed out of the country than into it. 
The balance of trade deficit is now equal to a fifth of the gross na¬ 
tional product ($13.7 billion a year). This is something close to 
an economic impossibility, and Egypt is technically bankrupt. 
It is kept alive only by massive handouts and loans from abroad, 
mostly from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the U.S. 

The chief villain, besides war and the threat of war, is a run¬ 
away population. Although there are 2,500 birth-control clinics 
in Egypt, family planning programs in rural areas have been un¬ 
successful for reasons that are all too familiar in developing na¬ 
tions. lack of education, religious constraints and popular feel¬ 
ings that in large families children are a potential source of 
income. If the present annual population increase (2.3%) con¬ 
tinues, demographers fear that Egypt will have between 60 mil¬ 
lion and 80 million people by the year 2000. Food production, 
which spurted after the completion of the Soviet-financed As¬ 
wan High Dam in 1971, has not kept pace with the numbers, 
and Egypt is forced to divert money from development to buy 
food from abroad. When the 
government cut food subsidies as 
an economy measure last Jan¬ 
uary. Cairo’s and Alexandria's 
poor rampaged through the 
streets in the worst riots since 
the nationalist upheavals of 
1952. The subsidies were quickly 
restored. 

Overpopulation has turned 
Cairo into a municipal disaster. 

More than 1.000 peasants move 
to the capital every day. and the 
city now swarms with 8 million 
people. In the worst slums, 
where the population density is 
nearly 250,()()0 per sq mi., the 
squalor and degradation match 
Calcutta's Vast numbers of dis¬ 
placed fellahin spend their lives 
in one room, sleeping on the 
floor, taking their water from a 
public faucet and using the street 
as a toilet. Many go through a 
whole lifetime without once tak¬ 
ing a bath. Infants who play 
in garbage and excrement are 
themselves covered with flies, and they suffer from chronic dys¬ 
entery, as well as lung diseases aggravated by dust and sand fil¬ 
tering into their homes. Despite free compulsory education, only 
about 25% of the population can read and write. 

Although there are only about 216,000 cars registered in 
the city, they create monumental traffic jams as they try to 
negotiate the old, narrow streets or push aside carts pulled by 
horses or donkeys. The poor wait hours for buses, which arc 
so crowded that passengers ride on the roofs and hang on the 
sides, clinging desperately to any vehicle that moves in the 
right direction. 

There is a fight-year’s gap between the living standards of 
the masses and those of a growing middle class. A low-ranking 
civil servant in Egypt’s swollen, slow-moving bureaucracy may 
earn no more than $45 a month; an evening at currently fash¬ 
ionable Jackie’s Disco in Cairo costs $60 pcT person. Some of 
the affluent Egyptians who can afford a summer home in Al¬ 
exandria are uncomfortable about the disparity between their 
country’s (wo nations. Says one wealtliy, Harvard-educated Cai- 


ClockwlM fram top left: studants at Cairo's Abi Shams University; 
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rene: ‘T feel like a foreigner when I’m with the Egyptian lower 
class. When I meet my driver every day, 1 ask him about his fam¬ 
ily, and that is about all the conversation we can make to¬ 
gether. We have nothing in common to talk about, nothing to 
share." 

The Aswan High Dam, a building project almost as mon¬ 
umental as the Great Pyramids, was once looked upon as a pan¬ 
acea for most of Egypt’s ills. True, it has doubled the country’s 
electric power output and improved the productive capacity of 
900,000 acres of land, guaranteeing water to farmers in upper 
Egypt. But the dam has made some old problems worse. The 
Nile’s silt, which enriched the delta through the millennia, is 
now trapped behind Aswan’s concrete; farmers must buy arti¬ 
ficial fertilizer to do what nature in the past provided free. Be¬ 
cause of the dam, the Nile waters flow more slowly now. More 
Egyptians than ever are infected with schistosomiasis, a debil¬ 
itating disease caused by tiny worms in the river. In the delta, 
salt water pushing inland from the Mediterranean is gradually 
destroying some of Egypt's precious few acres of fertile land. In 
some areas the desert, because of present wind patterns, is mov¬ 
ing toward the Nile Delta at the rate of eight miles per year. 


Despite these potential eco¬ 
logical hazards, Egypt, given a 
few decades of peace and sta¬ 
bility, still has a chance to be¬ 
come a prosperous, 'iable na¬ 
tion. Two years ago, m a gesture 
signifying his interest in peace, 
Sadat reopened the Sue? Canal, 
which had been blocked since 
1967 It is once again one of the 
country’s biggest money earners, 
bringing in $5(X) million a year. 
Sadat also decreed a massive 
development scheme, largely 
financed by Saudi .Arabia, Ku¬ 
wait and the United Arab Emir¬ 
ates, to rebuild the cities along 
the canal, w^hich were almost to¬ 
tally empty for eight years The 
ambitious plan included new cit¬ 
ies as well as tunnels to carry 
Nile water under the canal to 
the parched Sinai beyond. 

Hundreds of test wells have 
been drilled in the desolate de¬ 
sert west of the Nile, and sci¬ 
entists have discovered what they think is a vast underground 
network of rivers and reservoirs, possibly with enough water to 
irrigate half a million acres for 700 years. Egyptian officials call 
this area “the New Valley" and predict that one day it may 
rival the Nile Valley itself. One hundred thousand people have 
already been resettled at the Kharga Oasis, at the southern end 
of this underground water supply. 

More immediate is the promise of oil. Though its proven re¬ 
serves primarily in western Sinai and offshore in the Gulf of Suez 
total only 3 billion bbl. (v. 110 billion bbl for Saudi Arabia), 
Egypt already produces enough oil to fill its own needs and pro¬ 
vide a sizable surplus. This year, the country is again an oil ex¬ 
porter, to the happy tune of $311 million. Sadat predicts that the 
figure will jump to $1.5 billion by 1980. In addition, Egypt has 
largely untapp^ deposits of phosphates and iron ore 

One thing Egypt can always rely on is its own glittering 
past. The pyramids and temples that awed adventurers from 
Caesar to Napoleon are irresistible still, magnets for tourist dol¬ 
lars, marks and yen that Egypt must have to help surmount its 
present problems. '‘Egypt is a dusty city and a green tree," said 
Amr ibn al As, the Arab general who conquered the country 
for Islam’s warriors in the 7th century. “The Nile traces a line 
through the midst of it; blessed arc its early-morning voyages 
and its travels at eventide." ■ 



Bedouin walking with M s camel bi^lm S inai Desert _ 

But most of the Egypt on which man can live is a thin strip of green. 
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Actor with aWHI ofjron_ 

An intimate look at the villager who became a ruler 


Time Correspondent Robert Ajemian recently spent a day 
with Anwar Sadat. His portrait of the Egyptian President: 

A nwar Sadat had just stepped out of the small elevator at 
the Barrages, the favorite of his ten presidential homes, 
k to begin his working day. It was shortly after 11 o'clock 
and there was a strong fragrance of cologne on his shiny bronze 
face. He wore /ippered black btxJis and a tailored suit, which 
gave him the look of a Mediterranean dandy, but his deep rug¬ 
ged voice spoke with authority. 

As usual, Sadat had slept late. He ; 
insists on at least eight hours of j 
sleep, as well as a daily afternoon " 
nap, which his wife Jihan thinks 
is too much. Sadat has a clock 
radio that he always sets himself; 
he falls asleep and wakes up to 
the all-music station in Cairo. 

He keeps a loaded pistol on the 
same table. 

As he often is, the President 
w'as at the Barrages--which is 
north of Cairo, on the Nile 
—without his family. Although 
he seems hearty and outgoing in 
public. Sadat is a withdrawn, in¬ 
troverted man. He has few 
friends. His closest, wealthy 
Egyptian Contractor Osman Ah¬ 
med Osman, says he will some¬ 
times be alone with Sadat for as 
long as two hours without speak¬ 
ing a single word. Says Sadat with 
satisfaction: “No one ever knows 
what I am thinking, not even my 
own family. 1 go alone.” He says 
that the long months he spent in 
prison under British rule turned 
him into a meditative man; his 
family tells that even as a boy he 
used to climb onto the straw roof 
of their village home and stare 
for hours at the stars. 

Sadat's breakfast, as usual, 
was a spoonful of honey He 
watches his health carefully, and 
is something of a hypochondriac 
who often complains of feeling ill 
Sadat perspires a lot, and because 
he is susceptible to colds, he for¬ 
bids air conditioning wherever he 
stays. The t^erspiration embar¬ 
rasses him slightly because the dampness on his brow and chin 
makes him look more tense than he really is. An alert aide is al¬ 
ways close by to pass him a fresh white handkerchief to dab his 
face. Perhaps because he has had a minor heart attack. Sadat 
does not work too hard. He still recalls that his predecessor, 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, was signing letters until 3 o’clock in the 
morning the day he died of a heart attack. “Sadat doesn’t have 
the stamina to be a dictator like Nasser,” says an aide who has 
worked closely with both men. 

After breakfast, Sadat went through two hours of in¬ 
terviews and meetings, including one with an emotional group 
of 150 Palestinian Arabs who had traveled from Gaza. He 


made a ringing speech, saying that Egypt would never aban¬ 
don them and the grateful Arabs swarmed around to embrace 
and kiss him. Afterwards Sadat left for his daily walk. In his 
blue and white sneakers, he strode along the Nile for one 
hour, a valuable time when he likes to think. Then he took 
his regular rubdown from a masseur who is also one of his 
bodyguards. Lunch was. as always, a bowl of soup. For nour¬ 
ishment during the day Sadat drinks liquids constantly: fruit 
juice, minted tea and a lightly carbonated European cola. A 
DAVID HUMtKCNNERLv (Jcvout MusUm, hc never touches 
liquor or wine. 

Sadat begins to tire notice¬ 
ably, aides say, late in the after¬ 
noon. He has his one big meal of 
the day, in the American style, 
between six and seven o’clock- 
because of his lender stomach, it 
is normally a dish of simple, 
boiled food—this time macaroni 
imported from Italy and rice Ev¬ 
ery evening without fail. Sadat 
schedules two movies, mostly 
American westerns; he watches 
them, usually alone, in his paja¬ 
mas He leads an ungaudy life, 
really, but Sadat's comfortable 
residences and stylish clothes 
—as well as his glamorous wife 
—have drawn disapproving mut¬ 
ters from the public 

Sadat, the imaginative think¬ 
er, is a poor administrator who 
shuns details. Although he is tol¬ 
erant of dissent, the President is 
impatient with staff work “1 
don’t want people to organize 
me,” he says. He detests reading 
reports and prefers to have them 
delivered orally. Most letters 
from Jimmy Carter, for example, 
are read to him aloud by the U.S. 
Ambassador. Because there are 
so few able men around him, 
many of Sadat's own directives 
seem to melt away when they 
reach Egypt's swollen bureaucra¬ 
cy. The President keeps the im¬ 
portant decisions secret; his min¬ 
isters, and even his wife, usually 
hear about them the same time 
the public does. When Sadat 
finally does arrive*at a decision, 
it is usually irreversible “He has a will of iron,” says one mil¬ 
itary officer. 

The introspective Sadat is at the same time a dramatist. He 
likes pomp. After his 1975 decision to reopen the Suez Canal, 
Sadat dressed up in a white admiral's uniform and rode down 
the canal for four hours on the deck of a destroyer. As a young 
man he wanted to be an actor, and for a brief period, he now re¬ 
lates somewhat uncomfortably, he did perform on the Cairb 
stage. He answered an ad in the newspaper for a theater job 
and sent in his photograph, declaring that he did both tragedy 
and comedy but preferred comedy. Even today he sings Egyp¬ 
tian pop songs around the house. In telling a story, he often 



Sadat, in a contemplative mood, at his Nile ho me, t he Barr ages 

"No one ever knows what I am thinking, not even my family. ” 
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adds extravagant whispers or growls, 'lie's still the actor/' says 
a longtime colleague. "No one ever sees his real face." 

Sadat's patience and sense of survival run directly back to 
his village roots. One of 13 children, he was born on Christmas 
Day 59 years ago in the little (then pop. 2,000) Nile settlement 
of Mil Abu el Kom. His father was a military hospital clerk 
who so much admired Kemal AtatOrk, the founder of modern 
Turkey, that he named his sons after Turkish officers. His moth¬ 
er was an illiterate Sudanese. He grew up haling the colonial 
ft ftiah. When the upper-class Military Academy was opened 
up in 1936 to all Egyptians—a decision that changed the future 
of the country—Sadat was one of 52 boys picked. So were Nas¬ 
ser and six other Egyptians who later banded together to over¬ 
throw King Farouk. During World War 11, Skidat, still pas¬ 
sionately anti-British, collaborated with the Germans. On one 
occasion he urged his fellow officers to blow up the British em¬ 
bassy; the cooler Nasser restrained him. 


challenge: an attempted coup by Leftist Ali Sabry and a group 
of ministers who confronted Sadat with a list of demands. But 
Sadat has often outwitted his enemies by encouraging them to 
underestimate him. His poker face showed nothing, and his ri¬ 
vals left unaware of their danger. He swiftly jailed them. 

That lightning move solidified Sadat's hold on the country 
and gave him the confidence to turn away from Nasser's sweep¬ 
ing pan-Arabism and to abandon his predecessor's repressive so¬ 
cialist state. Sadat later felt bold enough to tell colleagues that 
he fell Nasser had been a disaster for Egypt: the wars, the large 
Russian presence, the seizure of property, the elimination of 
the private sector, the concentration camps. In a public cer¬ 
emony, with Sadat in attendance, the Interior Ministry's large 
collection of taped conversations was burned. The government 
began returning private property and Egypt adopted a perma¬ 
nent constitution guaranteeing the rule of law. 

Sadat had always despised the Russians, partly because 


Sadat was imprisoned twice. At the Barrages, puffing on a Egypt frequently had to grovel for its arms shipments and part- 
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pipe in his huge French chair, Sadat recalled his days in i ly because of the stony wa> 
Cell 54 of Qurah Maydan Prison He remembered books he ! are crude, tasteless people,” 
had absorbed, like Lloyd Doug¬ 
las' The Magnificent Obsession 
and Jack London's The Sea Wolf. 

All dealt with the victory of the i 
spirit over adversity Even m I 
prison, Sadat was a loner who ; 
kept silent, remembers Moussa j 
Sabry, one of four inmates who 
escaped with Sadat from an 
earlier jailing They crawled 
through a hole in the roof of 
the camp's rabbit hutch Says 
Sabry: “Somehow Sadat made us 
hold the secret from the hun¬ 
dreds of prisoners ” 

R eleased from prison in 
1948 and cashiered out of 
the Egyptian arm>, Sadat 
took any job he could land, bag¬ 
gage porter, truck driver, used- 
tire dealer By now he was di- 
1 vorced from his first wife and in ^ 

! 949 he married Jihan Raouf, the 
beautiful, 15-year-old daughter 
of middle-class Anglo-Egyptian 
parents. 

In 1952 Sadat, reinstated in 
the army and now a lieutenant 
colonel, joined in the Nasser-led 
coup that ousted Farouk. Sadat 
was chosen to announce the dra¬ 
matic news to the nation. Nas¬ 
ser himself took power from Gen¬ 
eral Mohammed Naguib two I 
years later. 

During Nasser’s stormy 16- ] 
year reign, Sadat was never taken 
too seriously. He was judged to | 
be unambitious and even weak, 
a man who seemed to care more Egypys Pr eshteiit on dally walk with F ri end Osman A hmed Osman 
about smart clothes, his home A spoonful of honey for breakfast, and American movies. 
and car, than •Cabinet meetings 

and political responsibility. Colleagues nicknamed him “Nas- deprive me of one hour of i 
ser's poodle," and even Nasser himself would refer to Sadat as the Barrages, Sadat recalh 
a "black donkey." Characteristically, Sadat the survivalist con- that he had read as a bo) 
cealed his feelings and watched and learned. "If you showed am- said, "and he moved atom 
bition with Nasser," he says now, "that was the end." Nearly comparison as he talked s 
all of the original Revolutionary Command Council were even- His deep voice increased i 
tually ousted from office and in 1969 Nasser chose the unmen- part. "To this day," he sai 
acing Sadat as his Vice President.*Sadat remembers the day about Lincoln. The last see 
well; it was the one time his acting skills failed him. "Anwar's alone to go to Washington, 
eyes popped," Nasser told his top aide. A year later Nasser was ders—just the way our vilU 
dead. ^id slowly, "It is simplicity 

In 197L now Egypt's President, Sadat faced his first deadly rusalem was simple too—-an 
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ly because of the stony way they treated him perst^nally. "They 
are crude, tasteless people,” Sadat says. In 1972 he decided to up¬ 
braid them with a bit of theater. 
He pul on his Commander in 
Chiefs uniform, complete with 
medals and sashes, and sum¬ 
moned the chief Soviet adviser. 
"Who do you see sitting in front 
of you?” Sadat asked. When the 
Russian expressed baffiement, 
Sadat screamed at him; "I am 
Field Marshal Joseph Stalin, 
that's who! If those spare parts 
don't get here immediately, I am 
going to deal with you the way 
Stalin did." Shortly afterward, 
Sadat sent the Soviets to his 
own version of Siberia—back to 
Russia. 

Earthy and gracious, Sadat 
finds the Europeans too cold and 
sophisticated, and much prefers 
Americans because of their egal¬ 
itarian ways. "I like the way 
Americans pul their feet up on 
the desk," he says. Sadat is a sen¬ 
sitive man who for years felt that 
Westerners disliked Arabs be¬ 
cause of their dark skin. Says a 
member of the Egyptian Parlia¬ 
ment; "Sadat has few fanaticisms. 
He's not against Jews, or against 
women. Maybe it's because of his 
own dark skin." 

With his people and his army 
behind him, Sadat today has con¬ 
centrated more power in his 
hands than Nasser ever had. Yet 
the villager who became a ruler 
feels alone in power. The threat 
of death does not depress him, 
he says, even though he has be- 
h Fri end Ownan A hmed Osman come the No. 1 villain to Arab re- 

\ and American moVi^.^ jectionists. "Neither the Palestin¬ 
ians nor Gaddafi," he said, "can 
deprive me of one hour of my life, if God doesn’t accept it." At 
the Barrages, Sadat recalled a book about Abraham Lincoln 
that he had read as a boy. '‘Lincoln was a villager, too," he 
said, "and he moved alone. ' Sadat became excited about the 
comparison as he talked about Lincoln's humble beginnings. 
His deep voice increased in strength as the actor rose to the 
part. ‘To this day," he said, "I still remember a movie I saw 
about Lincoln. The last scene showed him getting on the train 
alone to go to Washington. He put a black shawl over his shoul¬ 
ders—just the way our villagers do." He dropped his voice and 
said slowly, "U is simplicity, but it is glory." Sadat's journey to Je¬ 
rusalem was simple too—and it held the promise of glory. ■ 





Man of the Year 


Reflections from Cell 54 


The power of '“inward success ” and the politics of freedom 

BY ANWAR SADAT 

Anwar Sadat was horn in a Nile Delia village and born again, not even those bedtime stories which my grandmother and my 

as it were, in a prison cell, hi his speeches and writings he has mother told me. 

often contrasted the disorder of cities with the virtuous simplicity The ballad which affected me most was probably that of Zah- 
of life in hamlets, like his home village of Mit Abu el Kom. Cu- ran, the hero of Denshway. l^enshway was only five kilometers 

riously, Sadat has also described as "the happiest period of my away and the ballad dealt with a real incident British soldiers 

life" eight of the IS months in 1947-48 that he spent in Cell 54 of were shooting pigeons in Denshway, the ballad goes, when a 

^rah Maydan, awaiting trial for complicity in the political as- stray bullet caused a wheat silo to catch fire Farmers gathered 

sassination of Amin Osman Pasha, a former minister in King Fa- and a British soldier fired at them and ran away, they ran after 

rouk’s government. There Sadat developed a philosophy of life him and in the ensuing scuffle the British soldier died. Many peo- 

that, he today insists, guided him as a revolutionary and later as pie were arrested. Scaffolds were erected before sentences were 

President of Egypt, hi the following excerpts from his forthcom- passed; a number of farmers were whipped, others hanged. Zah- 

ing autobiography. In Search of Identity, to he published in ^pril ran was the hero of the battle against the British and was the 

by Harper dc Row. Sadat de.scrihes his feeling for village life, and first to be hanged The ballad dwells on Zahran’s courage and 

the almost mystic happenings in Cell 54. dogged ness in the battle how he walked with head held high to 

the scaffold 


A ARjV he treacle has arrived." announces the IcKal crier in 

■ the alleys and squares of our village' my ^andmoth- 

■ er rushes outside, dragging me along Inside her. to¬ 
ward Che canal where a ship loaded with treacle has just ar¬ 
rived from the nearby Kafr Zirqan The road is not long, but 
every step fills me with joy and pride: men stand up as we pass 
to greet Grandmother Though illiterate, she is a haven for ev¬ 
erybody. she solves their problems and cures their sick with old 
Arab concoctions of medical herbs unrivaled in our vil¬ 
lage or in any of the neighboring ones. We buy a big 

jar of treacle and return home. Behind her I trot along 
— a small dark boy. barefooted and wearing a long Arab jBljn 
dress over a white calico shirt—with eyes fixed on the 
jar of treacle, a treasure won at last. 

Everything made me happy in Mit Abu el Kom, wiU 
even cold water in the winter when we had to leave at 
dawn for the flush canal—a canal filled to overflowing flxg 
for no more than two weeks, our “statutory” irrigation //; f 
period, during which all land in the village had to be wa- / j f 
tered. We worked together on the land of one of us for I 
a whole day then moved to another's. , j i f 

That kind of collective work- with no profit, or 7 
any kind of individual reward, in prospect—made me /b®|| 
feel that 1 belonged not merely in my immediate fam- 
ily at home, or even the big family of the village, but in 
somethii^ vaster and more significant; the land. It was U 

that feeling that made me, on the way home at sunset. ^ 

watch the evening scene with a rare warmth, recog¬ 
nizing an invisible bond of love and friendship with ev¬ 
erything around me—smoke rolling down the valley, 
promising a delicious meal at the close of a village day, 
and perfect calm and peace in the hearts of all ^ 

This big shady tree was made by God, He decreed 
it: it came into being. These fresh green plants whose 
seeds we had ourselves sown could never have been there if 
God had not decreed it. This land on which J walk, the running 
water in the canal; indeed, everything around me was made by 
an overseeing God—vast, mighty Being that watches and takes 
care of all, including me Trees, seeds and fruits are all, there¬ 
fore, my fellows in existence; we all came out of the land and 
could never c\\si without it And the land is firm and tough; all 
that belong to it must be equally tough. 

The feeling that everything I did or saw in the village was 
new never left me throughout my childhood. Nothing was old. 


From in Search of IdenUfy by Anwar Sadat, to be published by Harper & Row. Publishers, Inc 
Copyright • 1977 by the Village of Mit Abu el Kom 


1 listened to the ballad night after night. My imagination 
roamed free: I often saw Zahran and lived his heroism in dream 
and re^ric. I wished / were Zahran 

not all I came lo learn in Mit Abu cl Kom I 
learne^Srnething that has remained uilh me all my life: wher¬ 
ever I go, wherever 1 haplV>cr' to be, I shall always know where 
in fact 1 am. T can never lose my way because I know that I 
have living roots in the soil of my village 

^ Two places in this world make it impossible for a 

gk man to escape from himself: a baulefield and a prison 

19^ cell. In Cell 54 I could only he my own companion. 

Hjjj^ day and night, and it was only natural that 1 should 
come lo know that ‘Self* of mine I had never had 
T#4* ^ chance before, preoccupied as 1 had been with 

w work (in the army) and politics, and hurried along by 

^ the constant stream of daily life 

y Now^ in the complete solitude of Cell 54, when 1 

in had no links at all with the outside world -not even 
newspapers or a wireless—the only way in which I could 
^ break my loneliness was, paradoxically, to seek the com- 

panionship of that inner entity I call “Self” It was not 
easy. There were areas of suffering which kepi that 
Sw “Self’ in the dark, shadows which troubled my mind 
"*7^ and accentuated the difficulty of self-confrontation. 

^ f Nothing is more important than self-knowledge. 

r \ Once I had come to know what 1 wanted, and got rid 

i of what I didn’t, I was reconciled to myself and learned 

^ to live in peace. To return to my village became a love- 

M ly dream, and work in any field simply charming. The 

future—both foreseeable and unforeseeable—was a joy 
to contemplate 

When we were allowed to read books, magazines 
and newspapers, 1 voraciously read, finding in every 
word a novelty—something which opened new horizons be¬ 
fore my eyes. It was thanks to an article contributed by an Amer¬ 
ican psychologist to the Headers Digest that 1 succeeded in 
getting over my troubles. The gist of that article was that a 
shock may occur, at any stage in a man’s life, which might 
make him feel that all avenues in front of him are blocked, 
that life itself is a prison cell with a perpetually locked door. 

There is more than one^key to this door First, a man should 
clearly recognize the source of his trouble; secondly, he mu&t 
have faith. Faith means that a man should regard any disaster 
simply as a fate-determined blow which should be endured. 
From this follows a deliberate effort to fight away its consc-i 
quences. No problem should ever be regarded as insuperable. 
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There are always solutions to everything. What makes us think 
in this way is our belief lhat God created men to play the roles as¬ 
signed to them. The God who has created us cannot be evil in 
any sense: He is good and beneficent (contrary to God's image 
that a Sheikh in our village Quranic teaching school had drawn 
up—a mighty and frightening Being). 

Ideally the relationship between man and God should be 
ba^«^d not on fear (or punishment and reward) but on a much loft¬ 
ier- value (the highest)—friendship. The Creator is merciful just 
aiiu loving: He is all-powerful because he created everything. If 
you have him for a friend, you will always have peace of mind 
under whichever circumstances. 

The analysis contributed by that psychologist opened in¬ 
finite horizons of love before me: my relations 
with the entire universe began to be reshaped 
and love became the fountainhead of all my ac¬ 
tions and feelings Armed with faith and perfect 
peace of mind. 1 have never been shaken by the 
turbulent events, both private and public, through 
which 1 have lived. 

In fact, I cannot bring myself to hate any¬ 
body. as 1 am by nature committed to love. This 
became quite clear to me through suffering and 
pain, in Cell 54 Suffering crystallizes a soul’s in¬ 
trinsic strength, for it is through suffering that a 
man of mettle can come into his own, and fath¬ 
om his own depths It was through suffering that 
I discovered how 1 was by nature inclined to do 
gix)d, lhat love was the real motive behind my ac¬ 
tions Without love 1 really could not work at all 
Love provided me with faith, full confidence in j 
myself and in everything around me My love for ! 
the universe is derived from my love for G(k 1 
The C’rcaioi being iny friend. I coultA'i possibly 
be afraid of men .. it is he who controls their - 
life and the entire universe 
! Through that feeling which came to be an in¬ 
divisible part of m> very being (and which, though 
unconsciously, remained with me all my life) I 
was able to transcend the confines of time and 
place .Spaiiallv, I did not live in a four walled 
cell but in ihe entire universe Time ceased to exist once my 
heart was taken over by the love of the Lord of all Creation I 
came to feel very close to him wherever 1 was. 

O ne of the things Cell 54 taught me was the value of in¬ 
ward success, which alone maintains inward equilibrium 
and helps a man to be true to himself I do not care for so¬ 
cially recogni/abie success I only value that success which 1 
can feel within me. which satisfies me. and which basically 
stems from self-knowledge. A true believer should, if he has to 
call anybody to book, start with himself. What should matter to 
him IS not material gain but his recognition of his own self- 
image and the extent to which his actions reflect it Inw'ard suc¬ 
cess is a source of permanent and absolute power, independent 
of external factors, outward success fluctuates in response to 
changing circumstances 

Most people are fascinated by outward success—their so¬ 
cial position, financial gam, px^wer. or. in a word, their image in 
the eyes of others. If their outward image is, for any reason, shak¬ 
en, they are inevitably shaken and may even collapse. They 
lack fortitude because they are neither li-ue to themselves noi 
honest with others To them the end always justifies the means. 
However, 1 have been brought up to believe that how T saw my¬ 
self was more important than how others saw me. 

I do not hold the presidency to be of greater value than 
Anwar Sadat. To me Anwar Sadat is always Anwar Sadat, what¬ 
ever the circumstances- - a man who has no personal demands, 
and, if you wish for nothing, you will need nobody! 

There can be no doubt that man's value is absolute. If it 
v9ere relative it would change from one person to another, 
from one society to the next, and from time to time. Fur¬ 
thermore, if it were relative, a man's value w/ould depend on 
his material ^'weight'* or worth and could vary according as 
people find him useful or otherwise. The same man may be 


viewed differently by different people and so end up without a 
human (absolute) entity, losing his very “self" 

This is the case with all fascist communities—Nazi or Com¬ 
munist—where man's value is always determined by social 
needs. People may be reduced to serfs or elevated to demigods: 
man may be turned into an automaton, obeying orders and 
doing his work without thinking. A man's humanity is inevi¬ 
tably lost as he ceases to be an individual worthy of the Re¬ 
sponsibility and the vocation entrusted to him by God. The 
holy torch which he was created to bear and to use in lighting 
the way both for his fellow men and for posterity is extinguished. 

Most people today live in power-based communities, and 
the world has lost the lofty ideals which man has established 
down the centuries. Mankind has, 1 tielieve, no 
f way out of its current predicament except the 
> restoration of these ideals and vindicating them 
o in all walks of life This is why 1 tirelessly 
“ advocate the adoption of the values of the Lgyp- 

* lian village. 

* My friendship with God changed me a great 
I deal. Only in defense of a just cause would I 
I lake up arms, so to speak For now I felt 1 had 
r stepped into a vaster and more beautiful w’orld 
i and my capacity for endurance redoubled 1 felt 
; I could stand the pressure whatever the mag¬ 
nitude of a given problem. My paramount ob¬ 
ject was to make people happ>. To see a smile, 
to feel that another man’s heart beat for joy 
was to me a stiurce of immeasurable happiness. 

I identified with people's joys 

Some people have asked me to define pol¬ 
itics I have always found it puzzling and could 
not provide a precise definition All I know is 
that 1 have been brought up to nurture certain val¬ 
ues from childhood to maturity, even to this day 
when I am Piesidenl of F.gypt, and have l)ecn 
moved by the paramounl desire U/ save Egypt 
from Its besetting troubles and help it ad\ance to¬ 
ward perfection and Ixjauty 

Some define politics as the art of the pos¬ 
sible. which 1 find unsatisfactory. Indeed, if the 
()ctolx:i War is anything to go by. politics ina> be defined, rath- 
ci. as the art of the impossible! Which is the correct definition? 

The truth is always ihe basis of my relations with people. 
This IS. perhaps, what has surprised many people. Indeed, they 
have wondered how a fxiliiician could say behind closed doors 
the same things he would declare in front of a microphone, 
how he could refrain from the exploitation of a given situation 
in gaining easy popularity and demagogic applause 

I am of the opinion that politics is the art of building up a so¬ 
ciety wherein the will of God is enacted Our Creator has de¬ 
creed we should engage in constructive work consistently. In 
such a stxieiy as that, each individual should enjoy absolute free¬ 
dom. subject to no other restrictions than those implicit in the 
genuine human values of the society itself- values w'hich are 
the fruit of its indigenous culture and which are therefore ac¬ 
ceptable to all. Freedom is the most beautiful, holy and pre¬ 
cious fruit of our culture, an individual should never be made to 
feci that he is at the mercy of any force of coercion or that his 
will is subordinated to thiose of others. 

Freedom is the mainstay of a society based on Truth, be¬ 
nevolence and beauty Here hearts are animated with love, faith 
and inner light. Constructive work would be done and prin¬ 
ciples vindicated—faith, dignity, peace and glory 

For such a society to be built, leaders should not shirk their 
human Responsibility—the Responsibility dictated by their hu¬ 
man consciousness and human belonging. They should be im¬ 
pelled in all their actions by distinctively human “power" rath¬ 
er than acting in response to personal dreams of glory or 
ephemeral and spurious power, such as obsess dictators' minds 
and turn their heads. Indeed, it would be im|?ossible for any com¬ 
munity under such leaders even to aspire to the ideals of truth, be¬ 
nevolence and beauty: human dignity would be shattered and 
man would be turned into a “thing." insignificant and almost in¬ 
animate, deprived of his a bsol ute power as human being. ■ 
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_ _ M an of the Year _ 

Anatomy of a "Bold Action" 

I In a TIME interview. Sadat tells how and why he decided to visit Israel 


In Cairo last February. President Sadat told TiMi Chief of 
Correspondents Murray Gart and Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton 
Wynn that he would not meet with any Israeli leader “as lonp 
as there is an Israeli soldier on my land ’ Reminded of his 
words in another interview with Garr and Wynn Just befote Christ¬ 
mas, Sadat was a.sked to explain why he had changed his 
mind. He replied at length, and then went on to discuss other 
major Middle iMSt issues 


Eirsl of all, really, I try always lo adapt myself to whatever 
cxviirs and sei/e the opportunity at any moment to fulfill the 
cause of my people When 1 met w ith Piesident Cartel last April, 
1 remember we started discussing the nature of peace We sixnt 
more than one and a half hours trying lo reach some sort of un¬ 
derstanding and agreement on this As fat as meeting with the Is¬ 
raelis. I told him, "Let me tell you quite openly and candidly and 
friendly. 1 can't do this ” 


*1 Started seriously 
thinking of a bold action. 
We have our differences 
with the Israelis, but the 
most unfortunate thing 
was the differences 
among ourselves in the 
Arab world." 



I 

I 


I When Kissinger MSiied with me in November 1973. wcstari- 
j ed with six points that led to the first disengagement agreement, 
and then to the second disengagement agreement III created I 
I the momentum for the peace prexess to continue that has fiirmcd 
j everything Because Egypt and ihc US started this txace pro- | 
I cess immediately after the October War—this made the Soviets | 
■ furious until this nu. icnt. I'hc second disengagement agieemcnt i 
was the last one in the stej)-by-sicp policy We agreed we should j 
get to the substance and to the establishment of peace in the area ! 
immediately after the U S elections 5io after Carter was elected, | 
he started, really, to join with me in beginning a new momentum | 
for the peace process, because the old momentum had slopped. 

I visited the United States Carter met with all the Arab lead¬ 
ers. He met also with lYiizhakl Rabin, and after that with IMe- | 
nacheml Begin, and we were about to start the second phase the i 
establishment of peace in the area that would include all the par¬ 
ties concerned In my visit to < arler last April. J told him that if 
we are not going to make gixxl preparations for Geneva, there 
will be a setback I proposed a working group under ISecreiary of 
Stale CyrusI Vance lo contact all the parties concerned so that 
we could start at Geneva discussing the substance, not the pro¬ 
cedural arrangements But it was rejected by the Syrians This is 
their habit Whatever Egypt proposes, ihey reject at once, even \ 
without discussing it. The peace process started to slacken 

At the U N. General Assembly session m September, Carter 
met with all the Arab foreign Ministers and the Israeli Foreign 
Minister to start giving momentum again lo the peace process 
Well. 1 suddenly found all the parties concerned ■ Egypt. Jordan, j 
Syria, Israel—starting to quarrel and differ on the prtxedural pa- i 
pers Syria said that if this is an American paper, it is a colonial I 
and imperialist paper If it is an American-Israeli paper, well, it I 


is colonial. Zionist. imperiallst--all these descriptions. I felt also, 
when President Assad sent a special envoy to me, that Syria was 
not serious at all about going to Geneva. The Soviet Union was 
starting its own tricks with the Syrians and with the Palestinians 

Well, in this dilemma, how were wc to start the peace pro¬ 
cess ^ 1 considered this one of the turning points m the history of 
this area. 1 received a jicrsonal letter from Carter in his hand¬ 
writing in September It was delivered by a special envoy in 
Cairo. I read the letter I wrote the answer in my own handwrit¬ 
ing In my answer—for the first time I am revealing this— I said 
the whole situation needs some bold action 

1 started thinking seriously of a bold action We have our dif- 
fcienccs with the Israelis, but the most unfortunate thing was the 
differences among ourselves in the Arab world on prexedures So 
I wanted first to make sure of one thing. Does Begin really intend 
to establish peace or not Is Israel genuine m its demand for 
peace talks'^ I started my journey to Rumania I had a very long 
talk with [President NicolacI C'caurjescu - lele-a-ieie He is a real 
friend, and he is also a real friend of the Israelis I asked, is Begin 
genuinjMn his will for peace * I le said yes, and he gave me a sum- 
rnar)|dBk^ talks with Begin —shortly before my visit—Ic prove i 
ih.at tne^dn is for peace I'he second questuMi that I wanted lo j 
k now was this. Is Begin st Aing enough or not, because I can’t deal i 
with a weak government ora weak leader like Rabin‘S We had a j 
talk nefore that. C eauj^escu and 1 about Rabin, and Nnh of us I 
reached the consensus that he was weak I like lo deal with a | 
siiong government and a strong man In this respect 1 have to 1 
mention that I would have preferred to deal with the old lady ; 
IGolda Mcirj She has guts! Reallv' Well C’cauj^escu told me w hat ; 
he discussed with Begin, and wc reached the conclusion that the j 
man is strong 

1 lefi Rumania to visit Iran I Maned forming my first im- ! 
prcssion of the bold action that I wn^le about in the letter toC ar- : 
ter My first initiative was this Why not ask the five big jx^wers l 
m the Security C ouncil to come U' Jerusalem with the other par¬ 
ties concerned S>na, Joidan, the Palestinians. I ebanon- and 
give every guarantee and assurance to Israel'^ Here would be the 
five big powers, with the veto and everything—lichness. power, 
everv thing Because they are heads of slate. 1 can't tell them to sit 
in Jerusalem and discuss the whole problem This w'ould not be 
practical All I aimed at is that they try to give the Israelis as¬ 
surance of what will come out of this peace prexess, and in 24 
hours, not more, agree on a pajxr with the principles that would 
allow Geneva to start 

After long thinking, I reached the conclusion this will not 
solve the problem of the psychological barrier between us and Is¬ 
rael. because I'm inviting the five big powers as if I am gt'ing to 
hide behind them And the Israelis have no confidence in Brezh¬ 
nev II hccomes IChina'sChairman! Hua Kuo-feng supports the 


"WellJ said* very well! 
Why shouldn’t I go there 
myself and face them In 
the Knesset? This was the 
start of the whole thing. I 
made my initiative." 
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Arab cause, and the Israelis will not be happy with him. At that 
same time I was thinking of praying [during Greater Bairam, the 
Feast of Sacrifice I in A1 Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem. This is one of 
the three holiest places in the Muslim world. So T made my de¬ 
cision. I said, very well, this year instead of saying the Bairam 
prayers in Sinai, I shall pray in A1 Aqsa. 

After 1 returned from my trip, there was only a week or ten 
days, something like that, between my decision to ask the five big 
powers and my decision to say the Bairam prayers in Jerusalem. 
1 didn't tell anyone. Not Ceau^escu, nor the Shah, nor King Kha- 
lid of Saudi Arabia. No, I didn't tell anyone. It would shock them 
Like it has already shocked them. 

The time factor, I found, was not in my favor, because J could 
not ask the heads of state in a week to come to Jerusalem I did 
not know what the Israelis' attitude would be toward this, and if, 
for any reason, one of the live powers declined the invitation, it 
might appear that they were rejecting the whole initiative. This 
will not bring down the barrier of distrust that is between us. 

Well, I said, very well’ Why shouldn't I go there myself and 
face them in the Knesset? I'his was the start of the whole thing. I 
made my initiative. I gave my speech, otxjning the new session of 
my parliament I said that I am ready to go to the end of the 
world Before 1 made that speech in the parliament I discussed it 
only with my 1 orcign Minister. Ismail Fahmv. who later re¬ 
signed He was not with the Knesset initiative at all. I was asked, 
are you serious'^ I said yes’ If any proper invitation reached me. I 
am ready to go and face them in the Knesset nsclf I never 
thought that it would have such repercussions all over the wtirld. 



When yon stood in the Knesset and looked down, what did you feel? 

From the moment 1 arnved in Ben Gurion Airport until 1 
ended my visit and returned here, it was like a dream. You can’t 
imagine how elated and relaxed 1 felt after 1 gave my speech. I 
felt really elated because 1 had come in a genuine spirit of can¬ 
didness I put everything before them to decide, and whatever 
happens after that, they will be guilty, not me again 

What IS ihe next step 


‘1 can't deal with a weak 
government or a weak 
leader. I like to deal with 
a strong government and 
a strong man." 



! and among my people also In principle, though. I knew my peo- 
I pic would agree tt) this 

! After I made my speech in the Knesset.! thought that the Is- 
; raelis would not be happy, because I have made everything quite 
clear and candid On the contrary, 1 w'as astounded, really by 
the Israeli people - children, women, everyone hailing, really 
hailing me I am really startled till this mtnneni that the barrier 
of distrust, bitterness, hatred and so on that has been between us 
during the last 30 years has been broken down in 35 hours 
Ama/.ingl Really' 

When I returned home, I was astounded The Vice President 
was with me m the car 1 told him something has happened to mv 
people here. It has never been like that since the start of our rev¬ 
olution. tven in the peak of victories, even when we nationalised 
the Sue/ Canal, it was never like this 

Believe me. We are in an era of wonders While 1 was in Je¬ 
rusalem, 1 was asked, are you going lo invite Begin to Egypt? I 
said, yes, Bcg^n has the full right to come and address our par¬ 
liament. But for certain reasons that Begin knows—we have dis¬ 
cussed this betw'een us—1 couldn’t invite him. 1 told him. how 
am I going to receive you in Egypt w hile your soldiers are still in 
Sinai? 1 couldn't convince my people, I told him, so let us drop 
this. And he was very understanding He said yes. We agreed tnat 
this will be decided in the future. Well, when 1 returned to Cairo 
and saw the reaction of my people, it was astounding. Lots of 
jacts which were valid a few days before, they are not valid now. 
So. when I was asked about the visit of Mr. Begin here, 1 said. 
“Yes, I shall be receiving him.’’ They said. “In a third country'^" 
I said, “What? We shall receive him in Egypt here after he 
returns back from the States.” So the act itself—its boldness—has 
changed everything. Everything! Not only sirce February but 


Ah 1 have discussed with President Carter, we n.usl give the 
Cairo conference more momentum Begin will be visiting me, 

I and. I think, immediately after this move the Cairolalks should 
: be raised lo the F\>reign Minister level. 

Is vour pool peace throughout the area, or peace between Israel and 

The barking of ihe Soviel Linnm and the rejection camp 
IS based i>n the fact that I am going for a separate peace agree- 
; nienl No’ Foi sure, the Israelis are interested in a separate 
peace agreement While I was in Jerusalem, even lEi/eri Wei/- 
; man, the Defense Minister told me, "W'hai about prolonging 
your visit another 24 hours so we can sign an agreement be¬ 
tween us’” I told him, "This is not the peace that 1 am after. 

! If Vie are not going to solve the Palestinian question and have 
I a ct'mprehensive settlement, we can never establish peace. 

; and I am for peace this time. 1 am not for another disen- 
! gagcmeni agieemcnt or a separate peace agreement with you 

i at all It must be a comprehensive settlement.” 

! 

: (oulJn 'r a separate peace agreement he forced upon you if the Syr¬ 
ians and the P L O and the others absolutely refuse to go along? 

Not at all No one can force anything upon me. not even the 
i Soviet Elnion 

! How do you see the peace process evolving in the Middle East 

I The most important item is security for the Israelis and for us 
I —both of us—security agreed upon between Israel and all its 


“I am really startled till 
this moment that the 
barrier of distrust that has 
been between us during 
the last 30 years has been 
broken down in 35 hours. 
Amazing! Really!" 
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we are not going to 
solve the Palestinian 
question, and have 
a comprehensive 
settlement, we can never 
establish peace, and I am 
for peace this time/' 



neighbors in the Arab ^^'Orlcl, with all the guarantees needed so 
that we can have a peaceful era 1 should like to see the area liv¬ 
ing in peace and the end of belligerency in one of the most dan¬ 
gerous areas in the whole world. 


1 am not trying to seek peace at any price Not at all. 
Will Syria or the P.L.O. join you in your peace initiative*^ 

Well, It would be very difficult for the Syrians, because 
Hafe? Assad has isolated himself by going to Tripoli and sign¬ 
ing such decisions as he has signed You know, Syria always 
wants Egypt to do the dirty work for them, and they come 
after that and agree on whatever they have rejected before. 
The Palestinians arc under the pressure of Syria and the So¬ 
viet Union So at some time they will come But when, I don't 
know'. But this time 1 am going to treat them according to 
theii si/e Whenever I reach the principal points in a com¬ 
prehensive settlement. J shall submit it to an Arab summit of 
the Kings and heads of state Then, after that, Syria will have 
to go to Israel, Cieneva or anywhere to negotiate its part of 
this settlement The Palestinians will also have to do the same 
thing Everyone has to take his full rcsrxinsibility. Before, I 
used to lake the whole resptinsibility for them. This lime, no 


What do the Arabs have to offer the Israelis in a peaceful future? | 
What do the Israelis ha ve to offer the Arabs ^ j 

What will happen will depend upon both attitudes from one I 
toward the other Peiice contradicts occupying others’ land by i 
force and contradicts also expansion So, really Israelis are not j 
giving concessions at all 1 don't consider the withdrawal from , 
the lands (KCupied in 1967 a concession from Israel. This is an 
act that was condemned by the whole world in Resolution 242 of 
the Security Council But we shall be giving the concessions, ac¬ 
cepting Israel among us as one of the states in the area and living 
and coexisting in the area 

Do you see exchanges of trade and cultural relations j 

i 

Believe me. Begin here in Egypt could have been described I 
as one of the wonders of the world What will happen in the fu- i 
ture, I don't know, but 1 think I have paved the way toward a civ- j 
ili/ed dealing between us. What will come after that will depend | 
upon Ixnh parties. This approach that we have started is very i 
promising for the future, especially when we agree upon the fact 
that the October War will be the last war 

Can you foresee disarmament in this area? 

j 

This is what 1 shall be after immediately after we sign the 
peace agreement. 

IJow much impact do you think peace will have on the econom y of 
Egypt? 


What do you foresee for the Palestinians ? 

I would like to sec tomorrow the withdrawal of the Israeli 
forces from the West Bank and Ga/a Autonomy doesn’t solve 
the problem The Palestinians should have a homeland, should 
have ihc right of self-determination, should have their stale 


important item 
is seciiFity for the Israelis 
and for us—both of us* 
—security agreed upon 
between Israel and all 
its neighbors in the 
Arab world/' 


M> main effort will be directed toward the evacuation of the 
West Bank and Ga/a The details I have something in my 
mind The Palestinians and othei Arab leaders should have 
then say also, but 1 shall always be concerned, mainly, with 
the evacuation of Israeli forces to end the sufTcring of the Pal¬ 
estinian people 

Do YOU have any differences on this point with Kiny Hussein’* 



E*normous’ Enormous! tXi you know- that there arc i 
two big powers in the world now that have .standing armies 
of 700.000? The US. and the Soviet Union And Anwar 
Sadat also has 700.000' Can you imagine^ For sure, the 
impact on our economy, on our reconstruction, on our re¬ 
building will be tremendous Tremendous But don't mtsundcr- | 
stand me It was not because of this that I went to Jerusalem | 


'Xarter is playing the 
game evenhanded with 
everyone, really. I have 
dealt with three 
presidents, Nixon, Ford 
and this Carter. I can say 
that everything is 
improving.” 


No Wc arc agreed upon the mam issues 
What do you foresee as the future role of America in this area 

What Carter is doing now - this man is trying to give ihe 
true image of America gallantry, human rights, morality, hon¬ 
esty The man is honest. Vance is honest. Carter is playing 
the game evenhanded with everyone, really And that is what 
wc anticipate from the U.S When Nixon came Jiere, millions 
hailed him because they wanted to tell you, in America, that 
we are, we want to be frit^'ds. and very dear friends. 1 have 
dealt with three Presidents—Ni.xon, Ford and this Carter. I 
can say that everything is improving. 

You can have with Israel the special relations, whatever you 
like But at the same time, you have other friends in the area. And 
your interests—99*'r—are with the Arabs, not with Israel, f'm 
happy because Carter has really recognised this fact, and he'.s 
playing the game even handed, in spite of the fact that there are 
special relations between you and Israel. 1 think Carter will leave 
his fingerprints on history as a true American who shows the true 
image of the U.S in a new era. and that can remedy what has 
happened in the past ■ 
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R>ur Crises: AWHe^ View 


J ihan Sadat, 43. is Westernized in her 
dress and in her outlook on social 
Problems. The presidential consort, 
however, slays out of politics completely 
and was kept in the dark by her hus¬ 
band during the four major crises of his 
career: the 1952 revolution that over¬ 
threw King Farouk, an attempted coup 
by ambitious leftists in 1971, the Octo¬ 
ber War of 1973, and his journey to Je¬ 
rusalem in November Last month, in 
an interview with Time Cairo Bureau 
Chief Wilton Wynn, she recalled in re¬ 
vealing fashion these pivotal moments. 

19S2 Revolution. At the time, my hus¬ 
band was in Rafah. in the Sinai, on mil¬ 
itary duty. On July 23 he came home un¬ 
expectedly 1 knew he didn’t have a 
leave coming, and I asked him why he 
was in Cairo. He told me he want^ to 
give me a holiday, and took me to the 
cinema. When we returned home, the 
porter handed me a card that had been 
left by Colonel Nasser. It said ‘Our proj¬ 
ect IS on for tonight ’ My husband said 
nothing, but he immediately put o^ his 
uniform. T knew that something big and 
I dangerous was about to happen and 1 
I warned him If you go to prison again I he 
! had left prison only four years bcforcl i 
j will not visit you ' I was joking, but even 
I so It surprised him. How ashamed I was 
j the next day for saying it’ 

I Early the next morning, around 6 

a m., he telephoned me I scolded him. 

I said ‘You wanted to give me a hol¬ 
iday. and instead you have left me and 
stayed out all night.' Just wait.’ he said. 
Turn on the radio and listen.' About 
one hour later 1 heard his voice an¬ 
nouncing the success of the revolution 
against King Farouk. I didn i see him 
again till three days later. He was still 
wearing the same uniform He had not 
been out of it since that fii*st night 

The 1971 Attempted Coup. Several 
members of parliament came to me and 
said I must warn my husband of a plot 
against him. 1 told him, but he left me in¬ 
furiated by his calm. T asked him ‘Who 
is with you? Not the Minister of De¬ 
fense, not the Minister of the Interior, 
not the Minister of Information. None 
is with you.’. He only said ‘Don’t worry 
God is w'ith us ’ He is so calm, he makes 
me furious It doesn't mean that he 
doesn't trust me, only that he doesn’t 
want to worry me. A little while after 
that we got hold of a tape recording of 
a conversation by the plotters. My hus¬ 
band was planning to go to Alexandria 
• next day, and we heard on the tape that 
they were thinking of assassinating him 
on his way there. But he canceled his 
trip and went to Cairo instead. 


We didn’t sleep that night, the night 
before the climax of the whole thing. 
My husband always sleeps with a pistol 
beside his bed. It is his habit. That night 
1 wanted to lock the bedroom door, and 
told him This way, if they come, you 
will be ready with your pistol.' A gen¬ 
eral who was our friend called to ask if 
my husband had ordered military trucks 
to move toward our house. The trucks 
were moving, and we thought they were 
against us (We later learned they were 
sent to protect us) I went upstairs to 
my oldest daughter, Lubna. and suggest¬ 
ed she sleep that night in the house of 
my sister. She was only 17, but she said 
Tf they blow up the house, do you think 
we would be happy living without our fa¬ 
ttier and mother''" She look her book 
and went upstairs to bed My son Ga- 
mal was only 15, but he got his small 
bird gun and insisted on being body¬ 
guard. 1 want to protect my father,' he 
said. The next day. my husband arrest¬ 
ed all the^^nters 

Tlie October War. My husband had 
been having many meetings with mil¬ 
itary people. 1 suspected that war was 
near. From their conversations I calcu¬ 
lated the date and almost the time But 
I didn't have the right to ask my hus¬ 
band. He might not answer, or he might 
tell me it's not my business. 

On the night before, I was so sure 
that war was going to break out that I 
asked him if 1 should keep the children 
home from school the next day. He said 
‘No. send them along, like all the oth- 
ers.' 1 said that at least I would keep 


our car in front of the school, just in 
case. He agreed, but advised me not to 
bother till noon. I knew then that the 
war would break out around midday. 

The day before, we had been walk¬ 
ing in the garden. Even though he hadn’t 
told me of what was coming, 1 tried to 
encourage him. I said ‘We are going to 
win. Even if you don't win, people will 
respect you because you will have done 
your duty' He answered i know 1 am 
doing my duty. I know I will win.’ As a 
wife, I wanted to encourage him, but he 
didn't need it. 

The Jerusalem Trip. He didn't mention 
it to me before. Some lime earlier a Jew¬ 
ish woman in Israel had sent me a let¬ 
ter asking for the body of her son. a frog¬ 
man killed during the October War. 1 
answered to tell her that we had been 
unable to locale the body. My husband 
scolded me for contacting Israelis. He 
said it was loo early 

Then he surprised us all with the an¬ 
nouncement of his trip to Jerusalem. 
The night he mentioned it in his speech 
to the Egyptian parliament, 1 was out 
to dinner. When I came home, my 
daughter Jihan said ‘Daddy is going to 
Jerusalem!' When he came home I asked 
him if he really had said it. He said yes. 
I asked him if he meant it, and he an¬ 
swered Yes, I meant it' I told him ‘It’s 
the best way to peace.' I asked him ‘Do 
you think the Israelis will send you an in¬ 
vitation?' He said i think so.’ 

It was the best thing he ever had 
said in his life, and 1 knew he would go 
safe and return safe. 
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Th ^ Are R ated to Succeed 

“The absence of alternatives clears the mind marvelously " 

BY HENRY KISSINGER 


O n a hare hill ai Cii/a, some three miles from downtown 
Cairo, stands a simple rest house oecasionally used by 
President Sadat. Its principal feature is a wide veranda 
that overlooks the Pyramids The light and shadows constanil> 
change the shape of these massive triangles leaning against each 
other These are structures at once simple and nu>numenial, 
they have endured the elements and man's depredations for as 
close to eternity as man cun reach by his own efforts In no 
other place m the world is man forced into humility so ex¬ 
clusively by one of his own accomplishments. In this sea of 


fcrcnce w'as distrusted hy I'.gypt and Israel alike Major pro¬ 
cedural problems were unresolved the scope of the plenar'y and 
the working groups, the nature of Palestinian participation, the 
precise role of the 5k)vici Union The procedural dcadIcKk would 
in all likelihood hav<^ been followed by a substantive stalemate 
as the irreconcilability of the opposing publicly stated posi¬ 
tions l^ecame apparent. All the most intractable issues were 
thrown logethei 

I he danger was real that in the very process of organizing 
the conference the most radical elements would achieve a veto. 


sand split by the green valley of the Nile stretching a man's vi- | since no progress could take place without them In turn, the So- 
sion in a thin straight line for hundreds of miles, there is no nai- i vicl Union would be able to exercise a veto iiver any plausible 
ural monument to dwarf moderate solution All the 




him. The most hrcalhtak- 
ing landmarks are all 
man-made, defying time 
and human fallibility The 
Kgyptian has reared tre- ; 

mendous edifices to re- ^ ^ / 

mind him of both the 
finiteness of the human 
scale and the reach of hu¬ 
man aspirations through 
recorded history 

One wonders whether 
Anwar Sadat sat i>n that 
veranda as he first began 
to contemplate his journey 
to Jerusalem—a move at 
once simple and awesome 
like the Pyramids them¬ 
selves. We do know that 
not far from this resihousc 
Israeli and Egyptian ne¬ 
gotiators have been meet¬ 
ing now for two weeks in 
an old hotel. It is in keep¬ 
ing with the spirit of a 
region where mirage and 
reality blend that the ne¬ 
gotiators are at a bureau¬ 
cratic level, which guaran¬ 
tees that no significant Sadat embraces shuttle diplomat Kissinger at a meeting near Alexandria 
progress could be made 

until Premiei Begin and President Sadat had met in Ismailia | Considerations such as i 
But the mere presence of Israeli diplomats in Cairo has lent it- dal's mmd when he decide 
self to the symbolic manifestations of public feeling so dear to that was getting as compl 
the Arab heart, the massive demonstrations are significant to the heart of the prohle 
whether they are stxmtaneous or government-sponsored. Two separated Israelis and Ar 
great peoples have met again as equals. Through the millennia ish slate. 

I^ih have suffered and endured; both have been obsessed with In a recurring irony o 
permanence, the Egyptians in architecture and the Jews in mor- culed and ostracized for cer 
al law. Both have now' embarked on the quest for that most elu- to a ghetto existence of ini 

sive of all permanencies, a lasting peace ment when it had built its 

And these two eternity-obsessed nations are likely to re- ! stung by the creation of Is 
ali/e their dreams. The very audacity of Sadat’s act, like the ar- | ning that Israel was occup> 
lificial mountains which are the Pyramids, dwarfs the small i fused to accept the very ex 
calculations of the recent past. Ups and downs are inevitable in I ated a vicious circle: Israe 
the process; there will be complicated negotiations, but the par- i concessions as the price of 
lies have fated themselves to success | into legal formulas so esou 

One need only recall the situation of two months ago. then | lermedianes could help to a 
all was preparation for a Geneva conference. But that con- dalion. But no nation or leai 


i vicl Union would be able to exercise a veto iiver any plausible 

moderate solution All the 
while. Israel, maddened 
hy isolation and the fear 
of an imposed peiicc, 
would withdraw into sul¬ 
len intransigence Pro¬ 
gress at Geneva would 
have depended on Amer¬ 
ican pressure on Israel to 
a degiec probably incom¬ 
patible with U S domestic 
political realities We ran 
the I isk of being caught 
between the parties ac¬ 
cused by the Arab side of 
insufficient exertions and 
by Israel of excessive pres¬ 
sures. I he Soviet Unu'iii 
would have gained an in¬ 
creasing voice as the frus¬ 
tration of all parties came 
to focus on us Egypt—the 
most eager for peace of the 
^ Arab countries, yet treat¬ 
ed its just one of a num- 
! her of participants—was 
I threatened with being re- 
' duced to passivity, with 
losing control over its des¬ 
tiny in a weltei of un- 
:er at a meeting near Alexandria manageable and unpre¬ 

dictable claims 

I Considerations such as these must have been in Presiden: Sa¬ 
dat's mmd when he decided to cut through the Geneva minuet 
that was getting as complicated as it was irrelevant, and go 
to the heart of the problem- -the psychological gulf that had 
separated Israelis and Arabs since the creatiop of the Jew¬ 
ish state. 

In a recurring irony history, the Jewish people, perse¬ 
cuted and ostracized for centuries, found itself again condemned 
to a ghetto existence of international isolation at the very mo¬ 
ment when it had built its own state. The Arabs, their pride 
! stung by the creation of Israel and convinced from the begin- 
i ning that Israel was occupying their national territories, had rc- 
i fused to accept the very existence of the Jewish stale. This cr^- 
I ated a vicious circle: Israel saw security in purely geographic 
i concessions as the price of a legitimacy that diplomacy turned 
I into legal formulas so esoteric as to be almost meaningless. In- 
! lermedianes could help to a certain point. They could lay a foun¬ 
dation. But no nation or leader will ever be totally certain wheth- 
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er an intermediary's account of the views of the opposing side 
reflects reality, gullibility, or his own preference. The mere fact 
that an intermediary was necessary, that direct talks were re¬ 
jected, reflected and fueled the prevailing distrust. 

By going to Jerusalem. President Sadat cut through the mind¬ 
set of a generation He allowed the people of Israel to judge for 
themselves his commitment to peace; he could see for his part 
the trauma of a people that had never known a day without 
war in its national existence. Sadat was right that the heart of 
the problem was psychological. By grasping the essence of the 
issue, Sadat has done more to resolve it than all the wars and ne¬ 
gotiations of the last three decades. Matters in the Middle East 
now can be reduced to a few fundamentals: 

There Is no alternative to the Sadat-Begin negotiations. Ge¬ 
neva as a negotiating forum Is dead. This is just as well. It 
could only have led to a deadkKk or to an imposed settlement, 
and in either case to an enlarged Soviet influence. Were Sadat 
and Begin somehow to fail to find solutions, lower-level dip¬ 
lomats meeting around a conference table in Switzerland later 
could scarcely be expected to succeed In short, failure now 
would make conflict later inevitable Israel would return to its 
ghetto existence: Egypt would face a war its people dread. 

The absence of alternatives clears the mind marvelously. 
Major progress is therefore likely Geneva could be useful later 
in ratifying what has been negotiated and to provide a forum 
for other parties to join the negotiating process. 

! 

I All Egyptian-lsraeli agreement is not Inimical to an overall set- 
! tiement but the condition for It. The choice has never been be- 
j tween an overall and a partial settlement, but between a partial 
! settlement as a first step and no seltlcmcnl at all A g|d|jj|siward 
peace is better than the continuation of conflict, all the more so 
since both President Sadat and PrcTtfler Begin have committed 
I themselves to an overall settlement 



The search for peace: Geneva Conference in December 1973... 



! An Egyptian-lsraeli agreement should involve principles ap- 
; plicable to the other parties. Sadat and Begin are too wise 

■ not to base progress between Egypt and Israel on principles ; 
j that have wider application. They knov' from history that to be ' 

■ lasting a ix;ace must in lime reach out all principal parlies . 
i and that those parties will support it only if they participate in ' 
j making u The day will come when .Arab leaders who now dc- ! 
I nounce the Sadat initiative will be grateful that the largest of ; 
I Arab nations iook on its own shoulders the burden of ihc first 

’ and most difficult decision for peace By solving the psycholog- j 
i ical problem, Egypt has now made it possible to overcome the | 
j other obstacles to peace everywhere in the Middle East This is ! 
j why coupling the Egyptian negotiations with the Palestinian ! 
I issue is impi^rtanl both substantively und symbolically .At the i 
same time, on this issue where distrust and hatred have gone so i 
deep. It may be best to set a general course and leave details for j 
later negotiations. 

Having had the privilege of working closely with the Pres- | 
ident of Syria, 1 am convinced that he will not turn his back on ; 
a genuine peace. In the context of Syria's turbulent history and ; 
its internal pressures, in the light of ns perception of itself as ! 
the embodiment of true Arab nationalism. President Assad has 
sought to keep open the option of negotiation This altitude 
should be nurtured. 

The current i^egotiations will be a test of Soviet policy. If 

the Soviet Union genuinely favors a relaxation of tensions 
throughout the world, it will in the Middle East allow the pro¬ 
cesses toward peace to occur and not press for formal partic¬ 
ipation in negotiations which are already under way and to 
which it can make no contribution. The Soviet Union has noth¬ 
ing to Jose from a peaceful solution; indeed, a normalized Mid¬ 
dle East should enable all countries to pursue their global pol¬ 
icies on the basis of equality. If the Soviet Union encourages 
intransigence, the motive must be either hurt vanity or an at¬ 
tempt to foster tensions and to improve the opportunities for So¬ 
viet penetration. There is no reason to assuage the former, and 
it is in the interests of all nations to resist the latter. 

If the process now under way succeeds—as is likely, even 



... and in 1975, Sadat and Kissinger meet In Egypt prior to Sinai II 

A barren region is once again the focal point of humanity's hopes. 


with occasional disappointments—Americans of every persua¬ 
sion and party will have reason to be proud. We contributed a 
military balance which foreclosed a military solution. Our na¬ 
tion, because it was trusted by both sides, helped shape a ne¬ 
gotiating process which culminated in the breakthrough of Sa- i 
dat’s historic journey. President Carter has handled the sequence | 
of events growing out of the Sadat initiative with wisdom and i 
delicacy, offering assistance but not ininjding on the prricess ! 
of negotiations. 

The ultimate credit should of course go lo the audacious Pres¬ 
ident of Egypt who dared lo smash the psychological mold of a 
generation; to the courageous Premier of Israel who seized a 
unique moment of history: and to all the peoples of the Middle 
East whose inarticulate aspirations, prayers and sacrifices have 
created the prevailing climate for peace. Appropriately enough 
for this season, the barren region of the Middle East, which has 
spawned in its lonely spaces three great religions, has become 
once again the focal point of humanity’s highest hopes. ■ 
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My argument is that War makes rat¬ 
tling good history, but Peace is poor 
reading. 

—Thomas Hardy 

T here is no evidence as Americans 
enter 1978 that they share Har- 
dy s aesthetic view and prefer 
chaos to calm For the first time 
in more than a dozen years, abroad and 
at home the nation is at peace and clear¬ 
ly enjoying it. Sons do not go off to die in 
foreign fields, and daughters do not end 
their lives making bombs for a war at 
home. The crime rate, particularly for 
murder, is way down. The hatreds that 
lashed American cities, while not cured, 
are curbed The humiliations of political 
deceit no longer command headlines. Nor 
do the headlines command; reveal, resign; 
withdraw, withstand. 

Peace. Shakespeare's ''dear nurse of 
arts, plenties and joyful births,'" succors 
national life at last. Broadway and region¬ 


al theater flourishes; attendance at mu¬ 
seums is the highest in history. In De¬ 
cember the first child was bom in the new 
homeland of a tribe of America’s oldest 
people, the Mohawk Indians, who won a 
piece of state land at Ganienkeh. N.Y.. 
after a three-year struggle Indeed, both 
the nation's birth and mai i iage rates rose 
in 1977. Though serious problems persist 
in the U.S., a sense of well-being and re¬ 
stored community pervades. 

In Boston, hundreds of artists and per¬ 
formers labored to prepare free, outdoor 
art shows and concerts for a New Year's 
Fve celebration. Like a scene from a 19th 
century print, Bostonians by the tens of 
thousands will wend their candlelit way 
past sculpture and singers, gathering on 
the Common for fireworks and communal 
cheer. In Beverly Hills, Calif., 2,000 peo¬ 
ple had been expected at a modest tree- 
lighting ceremony; 15,000 showed up. The 
once tattered social fabric is being rewov¬ 
en. Across the country, charities report 


sharp increases in donations of all kinds. 
In Portland, Ore , the United Way fund 
drive not only met but exceeded its goal 
for the first time in a decade. Said Drive 
Director Howard Studd “We’re really a 
good barometer of psychological attitudes. 
People are feeling relaxed and confident 
about the future. We’re coming off a cou¬ 
ple of rough years—Viet Nam, Watergate, 
inflation, unemployment. People had lost, 
faith in the public institutions. Maybe 
they're regaining their faith.” 

Certainly the wounds are healing, 
even those most painful wounds of old 
wars. At Christmas-week talks with U.S. 
officials in Paris, Vietnamese representa-. 
tives agreed to intensify their search for 
the remains of American servicemen still 
listed'as missing in action. This spring v 
delegation from Hanoi will visit Hawaii 
to study maps showing presumed loca¬ 
tions of downed U.S. planes. After more 
than 30 years of bureaucratic machina¬ 
tions and court litigation, S2 Filipinos last 
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week were finally granted the U.S. cit¬ 
izenship promised to all aliens who joined 
the American armed forces during World 
Warn 

For the future, there is the hope, in¬ 
deed the belief, that a chastened Amer¬ 
ica will mediate, not intervene, in remote 
foreign fights. Nancy Lindborg, a guid¬ 
ance counselor in Orlando, Fla., gazed 
across the dinner table at her daughter, 
home from her freshman year at college. 
As Mrs. Lindborg recalls, “I thought. If 
there’s a war, it’s her generation.’ And 
then It flashed through my mind. There's 
Hot going to be a war.’ ” 

The domestic wars have simmered 
down as well. For three years, the Christ¬ 
mas holidays at South Beaton High School 
Had merely meant a lull in the racial con¬ 
flict over busing. This year school offi¬ 
cials have unplugged the airport metal de¬ 
tectors once used to screen students for 
weapons, the police have been removed 
from the halls, and Southie students are 
at peace. Said one kid: “After a while, 
you get to know them, You just get along." 
In Chicago, one of the nation’s most stub¬ 
bornly segregated cities, a new busing pro¬ 
gram drew angry words this fall but no 
violent resistance Once citizens took to 
the streets to denounce court rulings Now 
a Miami Dolphins fan took to the sky to 
protest the injudiciousness of a National 
Football League referee whose early wffis- 
I lie on a fumble cost the local heroes a 
I playoflTspot NFt bm:) cali . the sky- 
I writer spelled out It's a far cry from IM- 
I PI ACH LARI WARRLN 
I 

B c^ston TV reporters regularly ask 
citizens, “What’s bugging you''” 
- and lately a startling number 
of them have replied, “Nothing " 
Pollsters reptiri that the people may be 
fretful and uncertain about the nation's 
economy, but they are remarkably con¬ 
fident about their own economic futures 
The close-in issues of inflation and un¬ 
employment, energy and taxes top the 
worry lists in all the polls, but concerns 
about far-off Russia or Africa are way 
down on the li,sl l^spitc the ravages of 



An Intergatoctic black hat/white hat wettam 


The good guys win. 


inflation, the median U.S. family’s in¬ 
come rose in 1977, and 92 million Amer¬ 
icans are now working, up from 86 mil¬ 
lion in November 1974. The hottest 
country-and-westem hit is Johnny Pay¬ 
check’s good-natured, blue-collar cry for 
the freedom to find work that satisfies 
as well as sustains: Take This Job and 
Shove It. 

Unfortunately, that sentiment is a lux¬ 
ury for more than 6 million Americans 
—mostly blacks and Hispanics, women 
and youths—who arc unemployed. Pres¬ 
sure from imports in many industries, no¬ 
tably steel, clothing and electronics, 
threatens more jobs. Along with rising 
cries for protectionism, there are some en¬ 
couraging attempts at self-help. The shut¬ 
down of an old Youngstown Steel plant 
devastated that Ohio city, but municipal 
leaders and Youngstown Steel employees 
have begun a search for a new owner and 
are investigating a plan to take over the 
plant and operate it as a community- 
owned enterprise 

Still to be reckoned are the disloca¬ 
tions, in lifestyle and in the workplace, 
that the energy crisis holds in store How¬ 
ever blissfully Its implications are ignored 
today, very real changes lie ahead. Not 
all of them jyill be bad, of course. There 
may weiH|Plta:onomic surges in the na¬ 
tion’s resource-rich areas, particularly 
th(^ that have previously been left be¬ 
hind- the coal-rich regions of Appalachia; 
the intermountain West, which is a trove 
of oil, shale and uranium; the farm belt 
of the Midwest, now suffering from de- 
j pressed paces but likely to prosper from 
I future demands on the American cornu- 
• copia by a hungry, yearning world. 

I As the new year begins, most Amer- 
! leans find that the struggle of their times 
has eased and life is softer, somehow sim¬ 
pler. Women's fashions feature clinging 
fabrics and frills after a decade of jeans 
and tailored austerity. The lop bestseller 
is 7he Silmariliion, the final whimsy from 
the pen of J.R.R Tolkien. Easy Rider Pe¬ 
ter Fonda is out of work, w^hiJe an in- 
tergalactic black hat white hat western 
—with a robot named Artoo Detoo 
playing Henry Kissinger on space-shui- 
tle diplomacy—sets box-office records. 
Star Wars is a winner, says Marquette 
University ScKiologist Wayne Young- 
quisi, “because it's a story of good guys v 
bad guys, and the good guys win. We have 
this hunger for heroes again. This is not 
an era of anliheroes " 

Some of the biggest heroes are ath¬ 
letes. Tampa exploded with joy after two 
straight wins by its doormat f(X)tba]l team. 
The bestselling book in Oregon is an ac¬ 
count of the Portland Trail Blazers' cham¬ 
pionship season in pro basketball. In Den¬ 
ver, Bronco T shins, coffee mugs, stocking 
SLuffers are sold out at most stores. As 
Youngquist also notes, “Athletes are back 
to being respectable people on campus 
again ” Upon his appointment as pres¬ 
ident of Yale, A. Bartlett Giamatti ad¬ 
mitted that his principal ambition had 
been to become president—of the Amer¬ 
ican League. 



Miami skywriter spells out Ms anger 

Gripes with the ref replace street outbursts. 


The loudest noise on campuses is the 
grind for grades Corporate recruiters 
draw record crowds of students and bring 
good tidings; job prospects for’June grads 
are the brightest in many years Student 
demon.strations are rare, and when they 
do erupt, the protest is not against some 
big political issue but local tuition increas¬ 
es. “We are definitely apathetic," says 
Eric Mowrey, Haverford '78. “but it is a 
beneficial apathy, an apathy of satisfac¬ 
tion. We have been through enough for a 
while. We need a break. Now we can go 
forth and party without feeling a sense of 
remorse ” 

T he new morality, il turns out, is 
really the old Affection and fe¬ 
alty are still the goals of personal 
relationships, even in a narcissis¬ 
tic. superficially hedonistic scviely Mar¬ 
ijuana is widely accepted now, but alco¬ 
hol continues a comeback of dubious sorts: 
drink, not dope, is the principal drug of 
abuse among the young Dancing is in, 
and so is eating out. 

Christmas giving set new recoids for 
retail sales after several so-so years. Sales 
of toys and flowers were particularly 
strong. A survey of 40 slate governments 
projects a budget surplus for 1978. and 
with the extra money comes a dedication 
to spend wisely The old ills and excess¬ 
es, the nation has learned, are too costly 
—emshing in economic terms and incal¬ 
culable in human terms. Chicago's Cook 
County has spent $762,561 defending its 
public officials in lawsuits brought by the 
survivors of three Black Panthers gunned 
down by police in 1969. 

How long will the nation's gentler, 
easier mood last? Few people arc search¬ 
ing for the answer. Says Atlanta Assis¬ 
tant Store Manager Norberi Stanislav: 
“There is always some dark presence 
around the corner if you look for it, but no¬ 
body’s looking for it” Hail tranquillity. ■ 
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United States 


Rage over Risui^ Regulation 

To autocratic bureaucrats, nothing succeeds like excess 


J oe Pmga could scarcely believe his 
eyes when he opened the iniKx:enl- 
looking leiier from ihc Occupaiional 
Safety and Health Administration. It 
charged him >\ith twelve federal viola¬ 
tions in his bakery m West Warwick, 
R I., including electric plugs with two 
prongs instead of three and a safety rail¬ 
ing fouT inches loo low Deepl> hurl, 
Pinga asked himself “My God. how can 
1 be guilty'^ I haven't even had a trial," 
So he challenged the charges in court 
and spent $1,500 in legal fees 
to beat a $90 fine His heart 
went out to the young osiiA 
instHicior w'ho broke down 
on the witness stand and ad¬ 
mitted that her only quali¬ 
fication was a 40 hour scries 
of OSH A seminars. But Pin¬ 
ga is convinced that his fight 
was worthwhile I'humping 
a thick tome of osma reg¬ 
ulations. he declares “If this 
book e.\isted when rnv dad 
came to this country in 1906, 
this nation would still be a 
prairie Now it s biiieaucracy 
on top of bureaucracy That s 
not America ' 

John loughlin. assistant 
sutxn iniciKlcnt of schools in 
Poi'tsmoiith N H , is worried 
as are most other U S edu¬ 
cation otticials, about the U S 
C'lvil Rights Commissions 
Forms 101 and 102 They de¬ 
mand that he list the num 
ber of black, Hispanic, fe¬ 
male and handicapped pupils 
in each class in the city's 
schotils l.oughliii notes that 
the federal rules require gath¬ 
ering “a lot of data that we 
don't keep and that is illegal 
for us to find out " How does 
Loughlin cope^ “Some of the 
answers we just make up " he confc.sses 
livings Shapiro, chairman of F I Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co (annual sales 
more than $8 billion), says. “It costs the 
company a lot of lime and money to com¬ 
ply with (iovernment leixrriing require¬ 
ments ■ Du Pont has to spend $5 million 
and 180 man-years of work annualiy to 
file 15.000 reports to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, Among many other things, the 
company is held accountable not only foi 
its own programs for hiring and promot¬ 
ing minorities and women, but also for 
the affirmative action programs of every 
supplier that sells it more than $2,500 
worth of goods a year As a Government 
contractor, it is required to provide such 
information and thus sends out 28 000 let¬ 


ters a year to these supplier s Shapiro con¬ 
tends that the regulations are so exces¬ 
sive that if Du Pom wcie starting out 
today, perhaps the company w'ouldn'l 
make it Fven in the best of times, there 
IS a high infant mortaliiy rate for busi¬ 
ness Today wc compound the risk with 
so much (iovernment intervention that 
It's a wwidei that anyone sur vives." 

Like Pinga. I oughlin and Shapiro en- 
trepreneurs, executives and local officials 
throughout the land are bewildered and 



outraged by the growing numbfr of fed¬ 
eral rules and regulations I'hey seem :o 
float out from VVashington as casually as 
children blow soap bubbles, and all too 
often contain about as much substance 
No one can possibly keep up with all the 
pronouncements affecting him and his 
business or profession, and many people 
have given up dying Lach national Ad¬ 
ministration has promised to cut the paper 
burden, only to end up adding to it The 
Commission on Federal Paperwork, cre¬ 
ated m 1974 to figure out how to control 
red tape, estimates that the Ciovernment 
cranks out enough documents every year 
to fill 51 major league baseball stadiums 
or eleven new Washington Monuments. 
"It's unbelievable," says a former com- 


j mission membei “Washington is the 
I source of so much red tape that you’d 
; think it was working on a landfill some- 
j where Like the Cirand Canyon." 
j The paper is backed up by the stern 
1 mrghi of the law', it can be followed by 
! fines, loss of federal aid, harassment and 
I obloquy The regulations are impeding 
j and inhibiting Americans in almost all 
areas of endeavor and transforming the 
! society in ways that ntibody can quite forc- 
! sec Writing in a new bimonthly maga¬ 
zine, Regulation, published 
by iho conservative Ameri¬ 
can Ijilcrpnsc Insiiluic in an 
effort to keep track of federal 
rulings. Social Critic Irving 
Krisiol argues that many of 
the zealous rcgulaiiMs have 
an “ideological animus 
against ihc pnvaie economic 
scctoi They are inclined to 
believe that a planned eco¬ 
nomic sysfem would create a 
super loi wa)' of life for all 
Amer icans I hey detest the 
individualism so characieris- 
tic of a free society 

f. I g h t > - sc V c n led e i a i 
agencies and tTliccs with 
KKi.OOO workeis keep the 
private sedoi behaving, as 
Big Brother sees til I he most 
imporiani .U) of these outfits 
have cv'inbined operating, ex¬ 
penses of $2 9 billion a veai 
The older agencies includ 
ing the Intel state Commerce 
C ornrnission (founded in 
1S87). the I edcral I radc 
C ommission {1914i the I trod 
and Diug Adrnmisiraiion 
119311 the Civil Aeronautics 
Board (1938) impose limi¬ 
tations on pailiculai Indus- 
tries The newer agencies 
the Equal employment Op* 
portunity Commission (1964), th. En- 
; vironmcntal Protection Agency (1970). 

! OSHA (1970). the Consumer Product Safe- 
I ly Commission (1972) —issue orders to 
I institutions acioss the board Their pvv 
I ten Hal for change, and for damage, is 
! far greater than their more circumscribed 
I predecessors Says Krisiol: "This creates 
j a lot of questu)ns about who is running 
i the country ." 

1 

osl of the agencies were created 
to meet a legitimate need. The 
question is how they are admin¬ 
istered. Wisely or fcx)lishly, punilively or 
conciliatorily, arrogantly or sensitively? 
Above all. regulations must be considered 
wi thin the broader context of the whole 
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society; hidden costs must be calculated. 
There is little effort made to determine 
trade-offs. To what extent, for example, 
should environmental restrictions be im¬ 
posed if the consequence is the loss of jobs? 
The problem is to find the happy medi¬ 
um. with which, of course, nobody will 
be all that happy. Says Harrison Well- 
ford, the While House aide in charge of 
Guvernmcnt reorganization: "You have 
four or five agencies impinging on a par¬ 
ticular industry No one is considering the 
cumulative impact or the contradictions." 

T he contradictions can be incredible 
and infuriating, as shown by just 
two conflicts between O.SHA and the 
Department of Agriculture. OSIIA de¬ 
mands grated floors in butcher shops to 
reduce the risk of employees' slipping. 
The Department of Agriculture declares 
that the same floors must be smooth be¬ 
cause grates increase the hazards of con¬ 
tamination Last year OSH A also directed 
that the Made-Rite Sausage Co of Sac¬ 
ramento, Calif, place protective guards 
on Its meat-blending machine to keep em¬ 
ployees* hands out of it, even though the 
machine is too high for workers to reach 
But such a guard would have violated Ag- 
riculluie Department regulations because 
It would have made the machine loo dif¬ 
ficult to clean The company did the only 
sensible thing nothing * 

Some of the most hard-pressed indus- 
I tries are the ones most penalized by 
! ovcrregulalion. Already threatened by 
I low-cost im|X)rts. the steel industiv has 
■ been foiced to spend $3 billion to control 
I air and water pollution, industry leaders 
I estimate that they will have to ci>mc Uff 
1 with anothei $5.5 billion in the next six to 
‘ eight years to comply with i pa directives 
I These costs are eating up a high percent- 
I age of capital expenditures at a time when 
j the industry desperately needs to invest in 
new plant and equipment in order to case 
unemployment and become comiielilive 
m world rnaikels The low-piolil textile 
industry estimates it will have to spend $6 
billion over the next tive years to comply 
with jusl two OSHA regulations intended to 
reduce noise and dust in the mills 

It IS not only businesses that are un¬ 
der increasing pre.ssure from Washington. 
The University of Pennsylvania found 
that the cost of complying with twelve fed¬ 
eral programs jumped from $350,000 in 
1972 to $3.2 million in 1977. Now the uni¬ 
versity IS being forced to spend an esti¬ 
mated $2.5 million to make changes to 
meet new' regulations aiding the handi¬ 
capped. The I3epartment of Health, Ld- 
ucation and Welfare insists that the uni¬ 
versity install an elevator in College Hall, 
which would cost $100,000 Catch-22 is 
that if the university makes any change 
in the 100-ycar-old building, it must bring 
the entire hall up to standards set out in 
the local building code Cost. $l million. 
S&ys Donald Murray, professor of statis¬ 
tics at the university: "No institution has 
traditionally done more than higher ed¬ 
ucation for the handicapped. We have ed¬ 
ucated the lame and the blind since we 


have been in existence. Now, to try to 
comply with the letter of the law, all the 
institutions would go broke " 

Everybody focHs the bill. Bigger ed¬ 
ucational expenses push up tuitions: high¬ 
er business costs are passed along to the 
consumer Barry Bosworth, director of the 
President’s Council on Wage and Price 
Stability, feels that excessive regulation 
is a primary reason why the average an¬ 
nual increase in U.S. productivity slowed 
from 3% between 1948 and 1966 to 2Cr 
since then. Gerald Pord's White House 
figured that the price of regulation—the 
cost of bureaucracy along with declining 
productivity—takes $2,000 out of the 
ptK'ket of the typical American family 
each year, a larger suni than is collected 
in federal income taxes 

Robert S Smith, professor of indus¬ 
trial and labor relations at Cornell, con¬ 
demns the common assumption that 
‘ when you're dealing with business, you 


factories and shops "Knots of less than 
Vi inch thick in diameter are permitted 
on the wide face of portable w\xxlen lad¬ 
ders provided they are at least /I inch 
back from either edge; the slope of the 
gram in side rails shall not be steeper 
than 1 in 12 inches .. " Not exactly a 
stairway to paradise. With appropriate 
illustrations, an osha manual instructs 
farmers how to avoid slipping on cow- 
dung, 

OSHA ins|x;ctors have turned up in the 
most unlikel> places with the most im¬ 
plausible demands Michael Armstrong, ; 
manager of In-Line Int, a North C aro- i 
lina construction firm, recalls the inves- | 
ligaior who insisted that he provide a por- ; 
table toilet for his crew while they were 
digging a tunnel under a highway. In vain 
did Armstrong argue that his men never 
complained alx)ul using the baihrot>m at 
a filling station 50 yards away OSHA was I 
even determined to give cowboys a new j 



’ arc only hurling a small and very wealthy i 
I gioup of ciU/.ciis. That is fallacious " Adds ! 
j J. Peter Cirace, president of W.K Grace ! 
I & C o ; "The consumer is caught in a dou- j 
j ble squeeze. He pays the taxes that sup- ! 
i port the bureaucrats in Washington, and i 
I he pays higher prices foi almost every- 
thing he buys, from automobiles to , 
aspirin." | 

Everybody s favorite agency to hale | 
IS OSHA "Jl is a four-lcUcr word." says ! 
Congressman George Hansen, an Idaho ! 
Republican osha was set up to protect ; 
50 million workers from safely hazards i 
in their 4 million places of work. People i 
who arc self-employed are excluded from i 
OSHA’s scrutiny; so arc farmers with ten j 
or fewer workers Safely in some kinds ’ 
of employment—mining, railways, air¬ 
lines, highways, atomic eneigy—is reg¬ 
ulated by other federal agencies. An 
estimated 4,500 workers died in 1976 
from accidents or disease related to their 
jobs (down frorri 5,200 in 1975). But OSHA 
has overreacted by jamming every con¬ 
ceivable danger, however remote, into a 
7-fi.-thick code that must be the world's 
most boring leading. Consider this ex¬ 
ample, on the w'(X)d used in ladders in 


kind of home on the range, complete w iih I 
a portable flirsh toilet within five minutes j 
walking distance Ranch hands who fell i 
that natuie provided ample resources tor 1 
their needs luxiicd the piojx'sal down ! 
"Can you imagine a cowboy carr^-ing his I 
own rcsliwm (m the hack of his horse j 
scoffed LToiJg Huddleston, president of the | 
C oloradoC attlcmcn’s Association. i 

B usinessmen contend that osHA's j 
most pernicious habit is to sneak | 
up on them unawares without j 
search warrants a practice that is draw- ; 
ing increasing scrutiny from the courts. | 
Since last January. 18 slate and federal 
court decisions have been handed down 
against the agency for violating the 
Fourth Amendment guarantee against 
! unlawful search and seizure A suit is 
i pending before the U.S Supreme Court 
challenging the agency's authorily to 
make inspections without a warrant 
There is plenty of evidence that such tac¬ 
tics simply make enforcement all the 
harder Says William Kemp, a furniture 
j manufacture! in Goldsboro. N C "If the i 
I OSHA inspector and I could work logcih- 
j er to make my place safe, it would be 
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O.K. But if he comes in to get me and 
fine me. I’m going to hide everything I 
can from him. You don’t try to use an 
omic bomb when a flyswatter will do " 
Some steps toward disarmament are 
being taken by OSHA’s new boss, Lula 
Bingham, 48, a former science professor at 
the University of Cincinnati Apparently 
she has heed^ President Carter’s execu¬ 
tive order of last November calling for 
’’simple and clear regulations" and less in¬ 
terference with individuals and organiza¬ 
tions She pared by half the number of 
OSHA forms that employers must fill out, 
and virtually eliminated them for small 
businessmen who employ ten or fewer 
people. In December, she announced that 
OSHA is abolishing 1,100 of its more than 
10.000 regulations; her hit list w'ill require 


more than 250 pages of explanation in the 
Federal Register. By reducing trivia, Bing¬ 
ham hopes to concentrate on the genuine 
dangers that still exist in the workplace, 
notably in the heavy manufacturing, pet¬ 
rochemical and maritime occupations 
She pledges that “OSHA’s going to be look¬ 
ing for the whales, not the minnows." 

B ut Bingham does not intend to re¬ 
duce OSHA's staff of 2,700, which 
has almost doubled in the past five 
years, or its annual $134 million budget, 
which has nearly tripled in that time. So 
far businessmen give her gtxxl marks for 
intentions, lesser ones for accomplish¬ 
ment 55ays James D McKevitt, Washing¬ 
ton counsel for the National Federation of 
Independent Business; “Talking a good 
game is one thing, but getting those 
bureaucrats at the bottom to implement it 
IS something else. They often wall off 
the most well-intention^ administrator. 
They have the traffic-cop attitude They 
just like the power of giving tickets," 
No federal agency has responded 
more quickly to Carter's anti-interference 
order than the Environmental Protection 
Agency, regarded as a special plague by 
business. Administrator Douglas Costle, 
38, formerly Connecticut’s environmental 
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commissioner, insists that every new rule 
proposed to him must include an econom¬ 
ic impact statement and it is often sub¬ 
mitted to state environmental offices for 
their comments. Costle always asks sub¬ 
ordinates: "Have you looked at alternative 
ways, including doing nothing*^" Though 
Carter’s well-touted zero-based budgeting 
has gone nowhere in mrisl agencies, it has 
worked well at t:PA Holed up in a win¬ 
dowless room for three weeks, officials 
constructed a new budget from the bot¬ 
tom up, for example, they shifted half the 
funds for noise abatement to a program 
for screening drinking water for toxic 
chemicals. 

Encouraging changes are also taking 
place at the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which IS steering toward deregulation. 


Chairman Alfred Kahn. 60, a Cornell 
economist who was appointed by Carter 
in May, is one of the rare bureaucrats who 
is trying to put his agency at least partly 
out of business Under him, the CAD has 
given the airlines more freedom to lower 
fares and expand charier flights. Kahn is 
impatient with bureaucratic obstruction¬ 
ism. He learned, for example, that a pe¬ 
tition by the city of Columbus, Ohio, for 
more airline'service had not been an¬ 
swered for eight years by the CAB. An 
aide recalls Kahn’s mastication of the re¬ 
sponsible bureaucrats “He bit them so 
hard you can still tell who they are and 
how they were bitten. They re the ones 
not sitting down " 

Most of the Government, however, re¬ 
mains impervious to presidential com¬ 
mands. After all. Presidents come and go; 
the civil service endures. One of the most 
durable bureaucracies is HEW, with its $53 
billion budget. A centralizer of the old 
school. Secretary Joseph Califano re¬ 
versed the decentralization undertaken by 
the Nixon and Ford Administrations. The 
ten regional directors were shorn of their 
independence, which was returned to 
Washington for safekeeping despite Car¬ 
ter’s promise to restore "Government to 
the people." hew argues that its 370 pro¬ 


grams need to be run from headquarters 
for the sake of consistency; divergent de¬ 
cisions. the department feels, confuse and 
mislead tieople. But St Louis Mayor 
James Conway, a Democrat, is dismayed. 
"Everything is coming from Washington 
rather than the regional offices," he says. 
"Under Nixon and Ford, decisions were 
frequently made in the field and quickly. 
We find less of that now." 

Centralization also leads to slow¬ 
downs and foul-ups. Three times in the 
past 18 months, the University of Ala¬ 
bama in Birmingham has sent copies of 
its affirmative action plan to HEW’s Of¬ 
fice for Civil Rights Three times the of¬ 
fice has lost it. Says University Vice Pres¬ 
ident Robert Glaze. “You're talking about 
a document roughly the size of the Man¬ 
hattan telephone bo<^k." When the plan 
was finally found, the civil rights office de¬ 
clared regulations had changed, and the 
plan must be resubmitted—at consider¬ 
able cost to the university 

Z ealot ly seems to be on the increase 
at HI w Over the years, no city has 
surpassed New York in helping the 
poor and integrating minorities Never¬ 
theless, the city was cited by nrw’s Of¬ 
fice for Civil Rights for permitting a ra- 
ciaT imbalance of teachers. Last Septem¬ 
ber. the agency demanded a reapponion- 
ment so that each schixil district would 
have the same percentage of minority 
I teachers as the system as a whole The 
school board was compelled to separate i 
3,500 teachers into two lines, one for 
whiles, the other for blacks and llispan- 
ics. Then they drew their new' assignments 
by lot from a box On the U S. Senate 
fl<x>r. New York's Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan assailed this racial nitpicking “In 
the name of civil rights." he complained, 
“the Office for Civil Rights is mandating 
practices which would have appalled us 
a decade ago, practices which mindlessly 
violate the most fundamental principles 
of this nation as .set down in the C'on- 
stitution Such practices evoke one image 
in our lifetimes above ail others, the sort¬ 
ing out of human beings for the death 
camps of Hiller’s Germany” 

This deepening revulsion among 
Americans against the excesses of bu¬ 
reaucracy suggests that a showdowi, is 
imminent. Opponents of bureaucracy 
have history on their side. The exam¬ 
ples of nations and empires—from an¬ 
cient Rome to modern Britain- - that have 
been weakened or crushed by the weight 
of bureaucracy are too numerous to be 
ignored. The U.S., of course, is a long 
way from such a fate, but the warning 
signals have been flashed Once bureau¬ 
cracy has begun to grow, it is devilishly 
hard to restrain, much less reverse its 
advance. Such is the challenge that fa9- 
es America. As he approaches his sec¬ 
ond year in office. Jimmy Carter could 
adopt no more crucial resolution than 
to keep his campaign promise to cut 
back Big Government. ■ 
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Tax Plans _ 

Carter wants cuts of $25 billion 

D uring the campaign, Jimmy Carter 
described the U.S. tax system as a 
“disgrace to the human race" and prom¬ 
ised "comprehensive” reforms. But with 
unemployment at 6.9%, inflation at 6.5% 
and the economy expected to weaken in 
the second half of 1978, he has had to 
shelve most of his ideas for reform. In¬ 
stead, to stimulate the economy, he set¬ 
tled last week on a package of tax cuts 
totaling $25 billion—about $3 billion 
higher than had been expected—which 
he will recommend to Congress in Jan¬ 
uary. Main features of his tax program: 

► For individuals, tax rates would be 
trimmed across the board by two percent¬ 
age points, reducing them to a range of 
12% to 68%. The $750 personal exemp¬ 
tion would be replaced by a $250 tax cred¬ 
it for each member of a taxpayer's fam¬ 
ily, As a result. Treasury Department 
officials estimate, the income tax paid by 
a typical family of four with an annual in¬ 
come of $10,000 would be slashed to $16, 
a savings of $430; a family of the same 
size earning $35,000 a year would pay an 
income tax of $6,148, a savings of only 
$70. Tax cuts for individuals would total 
about $16 billion a year * 

► For corporations, lax rales would be 
reduced to 45^^., a cut of three percent¬ 
age ixiints, as of next Oct 1. and by an¬ 
other percentage point on Jan 1, 1980 
The investment tax credit would stay at 
10%, instead of dropping to 7% in 1980, 
as now scheduled. Moreover, the credit, 
which now applies only to new machine¬ 
ry and equipment, would be extended to 
new plant construction. Tax savings for 
business would total about $7 billion a 
year. 

Carter also will recommend two 
minor anti-inflation measures i) elim¬ 
ination of the 4% excise tax on tele¬ 
phone calls, a relic of World War U 
levies, and 2) a cut, to .5^r from .7%, in 
the payroll tax paid by employers to the 
unemployment insurance fund. Total sav¬ 
ings: $2.3 billion a year. In a symbolic 
gesture, Carter will propose disallowing 
business tax deductions for country club 
fees and for half the cost of working lunch¬ 
es. But he abandoned his idea of taxing 
capital gains at the same rates as or¬ 
dinary income. 

Prospects are excellent for speedy pas¬ 
sage of the Carter tax plan, though Con¬ 
gress may adcf another $5 billion or so 
in lax cuts. Businessmen and economists 
cautiously endorsed Carter’s proposals as 
beneficial to the economy, even though 
the stimulus will be largely offset by 
new increases in Social Security taxes, 
which will begin taking effect in 1979. 
Said Jack Carlson, chief economist for 
itfe U.S. Chamber of Commerce: “He 
has recognized that the economy is slip¬ 
ping away faster than he expected, and 
that he doesn’t have time for major re¬ 
form proposals,” ■ 


The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Jimmy, Jerry, Zbig and Henry 

O ne of the most important things that happened in 1977 may not have been 
in an Executive order or a law passed by Congress or an idea spoken by 
Jimmy Carter. It may have been the extraordinary web of civilized human re¬ 
lationships spun among the men and women of Washington and world power al¬ 
most in spite of themselves. 

Had Lyndon Johnson been around this holiday season, he would have raised 
his glass to his favorite Old Testament prophet, Isaiah, who urged humanity al¬ 
most 3,000 years ago- "Come now, and lei us reason together '* 

Jerry Ford and Jimmy Carter reasoned together a bit last week in the very 
Oval Office that one had wrested from the other. They gnpi^d, grinned, patted 
and chortled over their special memories, plugged the glories of America and 
the new Panama Canal treaty, and reserved the right to gentlemanly argument 
just as soon as they parted Indeed, that night, as Jimmy jitterbugged at a White 
House press parly, the 

tuxedoed Ford in an- ^ 

other part town 

found a few things to 'SB ' 
quarrel over in the Car- 
ter record. Yet when 
Jerry flew off to Vail for 
the holidays, he com¬ 
plimented Carter on 
his gractousness and 
explained that political 
differ^lgjl^id not in¬ 
trude in their “friendly 
relationship.” Harry 
Truman and Dwight 
Fisenhower did not 
speak for more than 
eight years; Richard 
Nixon and John Ken¬ 
nedy spoke only when 
they had to. 

The Presidents_, 








National Security Ad- Carter and Ford meeting last week In the Oval Office 

viser, Zbigniew Br/.e- 

zinski, who did not like the way the world was running when he went to the 
While House, the other day rang up Henry Kissinger, one of the fellows who 
had pul the world in the shape it was. Zbig asked Henry out to lunch at the 
Sans Souci. an elcxquent eatery untii now shunned by the Carter people. A cov¬ 
enant of mutual admiration was struck just a few feet from the mahogany 
Venus in the middle of the restaurant. Helped along by a couple of glasses of Al- 
maden Chablis, the two former professors were soon intently but good-natured¬ 
ly debating their respective views as if they were back in the classroom. 

The wonder of Menachem Begin s overnight drop-in on the White House is 
still being pondered for lasting significance. Such visits were never before con¬ 
ceived in less than months. Suddenly. Israel's Premier was at the door. Jimmy’s 
arms were open. When the first meeting was over. Carter plunked down at his 
desk and rang up Anwar Sadat over in Cairo just as if he were on the phone to 
Plains. Carter filled in the Egyptian President on what he and Begin had dis¬ 
cussed. Begin went off to visit his old friend Kissinger, then dropped in on the ail¬ 
ing Senator Hubert Humphrey. When Zbig rose at lunch at the Israeli embassy 
to toast the mutual commitment to a noble ideal, to "the birth of peace,” the emo¬ 
tional response in the room startled almost everyone. And a little later Henry Kis¬ 
singer, the enduring wit, could chortle, “We may be doomed to peace.” 

There is in all of this the welcome dismissal of the stultifying protocol that 
has kept nations and men starched and stiff and at arm's length for too long. 
There is a new understanding of modem tools—the jet plane, the telephone, sat¬ 
ellites and television. There is, too, something more profound. Most of the men 
and women who preside over the affairs of this glote sincerely believe, despite 
their vast differences, that no people or nation or political party ever benefits 
from hatred, or ever really wins a war. 

In the holiday quiet that settled on Washington's Mall, breathtakingly beau¬ 
tiful in the morning mist from the Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial, there 
seemed to be at the very least a moment of shared hope that rose larger than 
the multitude of problems that any New Year inevitably brings. 
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—Education- 

i 

; The Humanist 

: /ale reaches for an Old Blue 

mart move,” said a faculty mem- i 
^#ber instead of importing some i 
managerial type, they got a humanist to j 
' soften the blow.” The humanist in ques- | 
j lion IS A (for Angelo) Bartlett Giamatii, i 
j 3y. a Yale professor of Renais.sance lil- 
I craturc. v\ho Iasi week was named I9ih 
I president of the university after a nine- 
' month search almost as much talked 
I abtnil .as I3avid () Sel/mck’s pursuit of 
I the perfect Scarlett C)i lara. The blow that 
I he will have to soften is a painful but in- 
I evitable cutback on spending 
! Saddled with a cumulative $16 mil- 
; lion deficit, Giamalti will have to find 
j ways to preserve Yale s excellence with a j 
smaller exchequer 1’hc new president's < 
mandate, described somewhat bi 7 .arrcl> j 
by William Bund>, presidential search ^ 
committee head, is to redesign Yale into . 
j “the Cadillac Seville of education”—still | 
j a luxury nuxlel, but smaller and presum- ’ 

I ably somewhat less costly to keep up. He ! 
i must also restore harmony between fac- I 




: stand “Students arc owed a sense that 
the faculty knows what is important.” he 
says, which incans “selling reasonable de¬ 
mands and holding to them ” Me wants a 
more structured curriculum, with more re¬ 
quired and fewer optional courses. Long 
before he gave any thought to being Yale's 
president, he was in favor of curtailing 
many of the new seminars taught by out¬ 
side “ext>erts,” including one on the role 
of sports in conlcmixuary American 
society given by Mowaid C’osell 

I 

I n marked physical contrast to Kingman 
Brewster, his elegant and patrician pre- 
' decessor, Giamaiti is a chubby, shortish 
j man. much given to wearing rumpled 
I slacks and sports jackets lopped on oc- 
casion by a Bc^slon Red Sox cap. Me is a 
I baseball nut who recently explained that 
! he nevei wanted to be president of any- 
! thing except the ArntM icaii 1 caguc 

Though his name will do him no harm 
; in ethnic New Maven, the new president's 
! background is not exactly w'orkmg-class 
immigrant Me grew up in South Madley, 
Mass , dnscussing Dante at the dinnci ta- 
' ble w'lih his father, a piofes^oi of Italian I 
: at Mount Holvoke, and reached Yale via I 


I iiliy and administration, now deep in what 
Yale Historian Peter Ciay claims is a “we 
and they” cold war, and calm town-gown 
tensions exacerbated by a blue-collar 
strike. He must also placate Old Blues dis- 
! arfccled partly by years of unvarnished rc- 
I jeciion letters to their children 

Several celebrated administrators 
! from other colleges were therefore leery of 
i the job. Harvard Dean Heniy Rosovsky 
I actually refused it l.ven Ciiamatti needed 
j convincing, though he is a Yalcman 
i tClass of ’60), son of a Yaleman (CJa.ss of 
'321 and a devoted alumnus Says he “I'm 
1 going to hate some of the things I’ll have j 


I to do, and people arc going to hate me ' 
“One of the advantages of having a 
young president,” he has said, ‘ is that he 
can remember a time w hen he was a non- 
t enured faculty mem be i ' He enjoys 
i teaching so much that he resigned as ma^- 
I ter of Yale's C/ra Stiles C ollege because 
I it was culling into his classroom time De¬ 
spite his reputation as a tough gradei, his 
; courses in epic tjocli'v and Renaissance 
literature are favorites ami^ng students 
[ Ciiamain questions cxpeiimenis in 
unmarked oi pass-fail courses that leave 
the best students unsuie of where they 


I Phillips Academy in Andover He alsoac- | 
I cepled a tap from Scioll and Key one of I 
! Yale sseciel societies Kingman Brcw'sier ! 
I turned down Skull and Fiones a gener- | 
i alion earlici on grounds that il would be j 
: elitist to accept ! 

Ciianiatii will have stmie time before ; 
his formal in.stallation to woik alongside i 
! Acting I^iesidem Hanna Cji av. vs ho does ; 
' run leave foi her new job as the Univer- i 
i siiy iTC'hicago s president until next June ' 

; “I really love this place, even if it s gushy 
I to .say that these days,” says Ciiamalii 
"FJut I'm absolutely ccmvinced of the dif- 
iicullies that he ahead ” ■ 


j DIED. General Juan Velasco Alvarado 

I 67, fonnci Icfl-Ieaniiigmilitary picsident 
! of Peru ; m Lima. \’clasco seized power in 
I a 1968 Loupand nationalized Ii.S oiland 
i copper lirms. His land icfi'rm gave mil- 
! lion.s of acres to peasants, but Velasco's 
j growing dictatorial powers led to his 
I ousimgby moieinoderatcolliccrsm 1975. 

' DIED.CyrilRitchard, 79,Ausirahan-boi n 
* actor, singer and dnecioi best know n fur 
; Ins portrayal of Lupiain Hock in /V/cr 
! Ptin: of a heart attack , m C'hicago, w here 
j he had been appearing in the musical Side 
I /t Si(/c hv Sondhvun A courtly, mcKif- 
I luous-vinced hiw \ivant, Ritchard began 
; in 1917 as a citorus boy in Sydney, where 
i he met and maincd Madge Fiiliolt, with 
i wlu'in he foimcd a durable stage team 
1 famed as “fhe musical I imts.” Ritchard 
played eveiy thing li om Re.stoi at ion com¬ 
edy to nuKlein farce in Fh ilam, Australia 
and on Broadway. “I've seen so miichill- 
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Milestones 

ncss and ^tillering,*' ho once said, “why 
inlhct morc'^ My job is lo make pcu'ple 
grm ii bit and sec the joke.” 

DIED. Marriner S. Eccles, 87 Utah 
h a 11 k e I a I ui f I) r m e r N e w 13 e a I h I a I n -1 r II s t e r 
w ho headed the F ederal Rcserv e B uii dloj 
ivscivc tiimnllLioiis years; Salt l.akc 
I C ity. 3 hough a Republican, Mormon 
I ecless was one of F ranklin F<oosevcll's 
earliest backers, and after being named 
Led chairman in 1936, he kept monetary 
pohey in step with New F^eal etfoits lo 
foster economic recovery and fight World 
W'arll Ihrougli massive deficit spending. 
Accused of turning the F cd into “an en¬ 
gine t»f inllation,” he subsequently tight¬ 
ened up credit and so v igorously rcassert- 
c\i the board's independence that Flurry 
I ruman refused lo reappoint him in 1948. 

j Dld6. Louis Untermeyer, 92, prolific 
j anthologist and arbiter of popular taste in 
1 Ameiican verse; in Newtown, Conn. A 


' captive of what he called “the poetic I 
I ictus,” UnicTineyci diiq>ped out of a 
: family jewelry business lo write poems 
, and later became the editor ol more than 
' 51) poetry anthologies, which helped 
establish such writers as Robert Trosi 
' and Amy l_owell. As critic, biographer, 

, satirist and lecturer, lintermeyer helped 
; lead the literary revolt against Victorian 
I gentility and later became one of the 
most energetic public advocates of the 
art form he called “an efi'ort to express 
the I.. expressible in lei ms of the unfor¬ 
gettable.” 

DIED. Nellie Tayloe Ross. 101, the first 
I of five women lo serve as Ciovernor ofan 
i American stale; in Washington, D.C'. A 
: quiejiy feminist Democrat who was elect- 
i cd to a two-year term in the Wyoming 
I siatehousc in 1924 after the death of her 
! husband, William Bradford Ross, she 
I later became director of the Mint. 
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Casket ofProiecta, 4th century wedding gift, presents thgfj||| 0 i goddess Aphrodite primping like the Christian bride (below, center] 

86*^0611 Olympus and Golgotha 

Early Christian art reflects struggle of the old gods with the new 


O ne of the great dramas of history was 
enacted between the 3rd and VtJi 
centuries A D. the slow collapse of Rome, 
the fading of its empire and, with it, the 
death of the classical world The age of 
C hristianity w'as officially brought to term 
when the Emperor Constantine formally 
embraced the new faith and in A D 324- 
330 moved the capital of the Roman Em¬ 
pire from Rome to Constantinople But 
across the still vast spread of the imi>e- 
rial tenitorics, which ran from the Eu¬ 
phrates to Gibraltar, there was no clean 


bleak with the old religions. Eor 400 
years, the remnants of the pagan gods 
contended against C'hristianity and with 
the various mystery faiths of Egypt and 
Asia Minor. 

The eddies set up by the gradual trans¬ 
ference of power from Olympus to Ciol- 
gotha were reflected in ari. Some of the 
complexity of late classical and early 
C hristian centuries can be sampled in a 
huge exhibition, which opened last month 
at New York's Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. "Age of Spirituality." assembled un¬ 






Regal and foiMddlng head of St. Theodore In 6 th century wool tapestry 


The eye of the state found its model in the all-seeing eye of Cod. 


Elegant pendant from 7th century 

der the direction of Art Historian Kurt 
Weitzmann. is a magnificent compen¬ 
dium of some 450 works in every me¬ 
dium known to the ancient world—mar¬ 
ble carvings, glass, gold, jewelry, silver, 
paint, cameos, cloth, mosaic, ivory, 
bronze. 

No religion ever started with a full¬ 
blown iconography The earliest Chris¬ 
tian work was crude and secretive, a code 
of graffiti- crosses and fish scratched on 
walls To enrich that, to give its visual dis¬ 
course a dignity to match imperial power. 
Christian art needed pagan symbolism. 
Once its early frenzies over idolatry had 
been resolved, the new religion picked 
over the bones of antiquity, preserving 
many of its forms in doctrinal art but 
switching their meaning 

The classical figure of the philosopher. 
Plato or Seneca, among his students was 
pressed into service as Christ teaching. 
The gestures of Ciceronian rhetoric lent 
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With a U.S. assist, the Tate raises enough to save two Stubbs 


authority to the poses of carved apostles; 
Orpheus with a ram on his shoulders was 
transformed into Christ the good shep¬ 
herd. Winged victories became angels. 
Bacchus turned into the drunken Noah; 
a late 3rd century caiving of Jonah rest¬ 
ing under the gourd tree was based on 
iiic older Greek image of Endymion 
asleep. The more refined an early Chris¬ 
tian work was, the more subtly it might 
display its classical affiliations. 

D espite such adaptations, as the clas¬ 
sical world sank, it tcx)k some arts 
with it. The great casually was large-scale 
sculpture in the round. From Constanti¬ 
nople to Italy, there are plenty of low-re¬ 
lief carvings after the 4th century But not 
for a thousand years would there be 
bron7e heroes on horseback to match the 
Marcus Aurelius on the Roman capitol. 
From Constantine onward, the Christian 
emperors preferred flat hieratical art. es¬ 
pecially mosaics, whose multiplicity of 
shapes suited a power based on ceremo¬ 
ny. The “otherworldliness " of those gold- 
and purple-sheathed Byzantine nobles, 
glittering in mosaic on the walls of Ra¬ 
venna and points east, is propaganda; 
there could have been no better medium 
than mosaic for impressing on subjects’ 
minds the idea of a continuity between 
the courts of heaven and those of earth 
The rigid bodies and fixed, wide-eyed 
stares, we now feel, arc pure spirit. But, 
as in the fearsome tapestry of St. The¬ 
odore, they were also meant to remind 
the faithful that Big Brother was watch¬ 
ing. that the eye of the state found its 
model in the all-seeing eye of God. With 
its Christs enthroned as emperors and its 
emperors carrying the victorious insignia 
of the church, the official art of the early 
Christian empire is a sustained paean to 
the divine right of kings. 

Naturally, secular art was more re¬ 
laxed The homosexual content of Greek 
art is lovingly preserved in a tiny blue 
glass roundel made in Alexandria in the 
late 3rd century A.D. Called a portrait of 
“Gennadios most accomplished in the 
musical art,” and rendered with innumer¬ 
able scratches of a needle on a sheet of 
gold leaf, it presents a young man who, 
from his curly hair, might be a cousin of 
Leonardo's boyfriend Salai It is not, of 
course, the only masterpiece of portraiture 
in the show. The tradition of the Roman 
portrait bust was kept and amplified 
among patrician families. The show is also 
exceptionally rich in objets de luxe, rang¬ 
ing from a golden Aphrodite set on a lapis 
lazuli shell to The Casket of Projecta. a 
bridal coffer, dug up in Rome late in the 
18th century, but made around 375 A.D. 
to celebrate a marriage of Christian aris¬ 
tocrats. A melange of Christian symbol¬ 
ism and the still-active images of classi¬ 
cism—Nereids riding on sea serpents, 
Aphrodite borne up on the half shell by 
Tritons, and the bride (as in The Song of 
Solomon ^ primping herself for marriage 
—it IS one of the most dazj^ling pieces of 
silver work »o survive from the ancient 
world — Robert Hughes 


i n the glory days of Empire, English art 
buyers plundered the riches of Italy, 
France and Greece. But since World War 
11, the down-at-heel British lion has been 
unable to compete with Americans, Jap¬ 
anese, and assorted European collectors 
in the all too open international art mar¬ 
ket. As a result they have begun to con¬ 
centrate on simply hanging onto what¬ 
ever treasures they already have. They 
rallied round to raise $4 million, thus sav¬ 
ing a Titian. But another masterpiece 
—Velasquez’s portrait of his assistant 


Juan de Pareja. for example, was snatched 
from them in 1970 by a $5.5 million offer 
from New York’s Metropolitan Museum. 
This Christmas, though, Britons had an 
art-treasure story with a happy ending 
that was almost Dickensian. 

The unlikely painter in question was 
George Stubbs. The son of a Liverpool 
tanner, Stubbs began drawing human 
bones when he was only eight years old. 
Later in life he sequestered himself on a 
Lincolnshire farm with his "niece,” 
lugged the carcasses of horses into his stu¬ 
dio, then flayed and dissected them so 
he could study their anatomy. Local folk 
complained that Stubbs made the coun¬ 
try round smell like a battlefield. But in 
1766, when Stubbs finally published his 
scrupulous horse drawings, they were rec¬ 
ognized as masterly. His paintings, how¬ 
ever, were admired mainly by horse lov¬ 
ers, many of them titled. Only in the 
past two decades have modern critics 
begun to value him highly, because he had 


a fine eye for English landscape and de¬ 
ceptively simple pastoral scenes of farm¬ 
ers at work. 

Six months ago, it suddenly appeared 
that two of his very best works, The Hay¬ 
makers and The Reapers painted in 1785, 
were about to be bought away from Eng¬ 
land. Their owner. Major John Lycett 
Wills, found that he had to sell off the 
pair. As recently as 1933 they had brought 
only r£:l0 apiece; this year their worth 
was estimated at $1.8 million. Generously 
the owner offered them to London’s Tate 


Gallery for a bargain price of $1.4 mil¬ 
lion, giving Director Sir Norman Reid till 
Christmas to raise the money. 

After plastering London with hand¬ 
some SAVt 1 HI STUBBS posters, the Tate 
managed to collect $900,000. By Novem¬ 
ber they were still short, when aid came 
from an unexpected source. Philanthro¬ 
pist Paul Mellon, who recently gave much 
of his priceless collection of 18th and I9th 
century British paintings to Yale, had 
been considered the most likely foreign 
buyei *f the Tate fell short. But Mellon, a 
self-styled "galloping Anglophile,” fell the 
paintings should stay in England. He con¬ 
tributed four paintings from his private 
collection, two Vuillards, a Bonnard and 
a Giacometti, to a benefit auction. They 
went for about $90,000, and soon, with 
more than a little help from the British 
government, the two Stubbs found them¬ 
selves safely ensconced in the Tate. Brit¬ 
ish art lovers could breathe easy—for a 
while at least. ■ 



Tate Director Reid with Stubbs' The Haymak ers, one of two paintings saved 

From XIO apiece to a price of$l 4 million in the past 40 years 
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ArtUt Jemings shows off portrait ordered by brokenhearted LaBelle Financial Wizard Denis Healey playing In the Land of Oz for the BBC 


People 


Some Christmas cheer for 
Bert Lance. First, Saudi busi* 
nessman Ghaith Pharaon said he 
would pay $20 a share (more 
than 339f above the going rate) 
for 120,000 shares of the for¬ 
mer Budget Director's stock in 
the National Bank of Georgia. 
The $2 4 million deal should 
leave a fat profit (a third of a 
million or so) in l,ance’s slock¬ 
ing Then there was a gift from 
Wife LaBelle: a family portrait 
by Atlanta Artist Comer Jen¬ 
nings. LaBelle est)eciall> liked 
how Jennings painted her di¬ 
amond pendant—the “broken 
heart," as she calls it, that Ben 
gave her after he resigned. 


A tempest in a c-cup'^ Def¬ 
initely, said White House Aide 
Hamilton Jordan. Nothing more, 
agreed Egyptian officials Yet 
the stoi7 filled innumerable 
inches in major U S. newspa¬ 
pers As reported by Washing¬ 
ton Post tattletale Sally Quhm in 
an article on the social scene 
in the capital, it all hapiiened 
at a party tossed by Barbara 
Walters for the Israeli and 
Egyptian ambassadors to the 
U.S. When Jordan settled 
(}own to dinner, according to 
Quinn, he turned to Amal Ghor- 
bal, the Egyptian ambassador's 
wife, ''gazed al [her) ample 
front, pulled at her elastic b^- 
ice and was prompted to say, 
loudly enough for several oth¬ 
ers to hear, Tve always want¬ 
ed to see the Pyramids.’ ” Did 
it really happen? Better ask the 
Sphinx, because nobody else is 
talking. Does it really matter? 
Hamilton’s boss doesn’t seem 
to think so. When Quinn’s sto¬ 
ry appeared, Jbnmy Carter’s 
only complaint was that it took 



Pinup perfect Monroe Look-Alike Linda Kerridge doing M.M.’$ thing 


up far more space than the pa¬ 
per’s year-end review of his 
Administration’s record. 


A scene from Some Like It 
Hot? The Seven Year Itch? Ac¬ 
tually. that familiar sultry 
smile belongs to Lbida Kerridge, 
23, an Australian-born model 
whose role in an upcoming 
movie called StarS shows she 
can give a pretty convincing 
imitation of Marilyn Monroe. In 
the film, Kerridge works in a 
Hollywood pleasure house 


where the women look like fa¬ 
mous movie stars Off-camera, 
Kerridge has little in common 
with M.M. “Marilyn was won¬ 
derful, but very lonely, without 
family, without roots," says 
Kerridge "1 will not have the 
same problem ’’ 


It was billed as "a light pro¬ 
gram in which the guests play 
themselves." so Danis Haalay, 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. accepted the BBC’s in¬ 
vitation to appear in a TV par- 


exJy of The Wizard of Oz 
I3ecked out in a red cape and 
his own extravagant eyebrows, 
Healey plunks Over the Rain¬ 
bow on a piano and hams it up 
with the denizens of Emerald 
City. At the end of h.s appear¬ 
ance, he called for contribu¬ 
tions to the IMF— the Interna¬ 
tional Magicians' Fund, that is 
—and beamed: "You just wave 
a wand and suddenly find your 
pockets stuffed with money." 
Now', if only he could get the 
British economy to do that 
trick .. 


On the Record 

hwln Shaw (Be^garman, Thief. 
after complimenting himself 
on understanding women: “Ml 
tell you another writer who 
was ahead of his time on 
women Shakespeare Look al 
Rosalind. Portia His women 
were key figures. Lady Mac¬ 
beth was the Bella Ab/ug of 
her day " 

Michael Manley, Prime Minister 
of Jamaica, talking about the 
situation at home during a vis¬ 
it to Washington: “We’re going 
through some very tough times 
now. Great sacrifices are be¬ 
ing made No more Cadillacs, 
Mercedes or cornflakes." 


Stephen Sondheim (A Little 
Miftht Music. Company) on 
why he made the decision to 
become a composer: "Dscar 
Hammerstein was my teacher 
from the time I was eleven. He 
kept urging me to write. I just 
wanted to be what he was If 
he had been a geologist. I 
would have been a geologist” 
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Time Essay 


The State of the Language, 1977 


A ccording to unreliable sources, the first man’s first words 
I were, “Madam, I'm Adam " Since then, language has been 
like that palindrome the optimists can read its messages for¬ 
ward, the pessimists backward. In 1977 American English gave 
both groups plenty of opportunity The air was saturated with re¬ 
cent coinages (“reverse discrimination," “mainstreaming.” “ten- 
four, good buddy”) Some phrases enriched the nation’s tongue; 
many impoverished it with jargon and meaningless terms For 


gineering days such as “competent,” “effective” and “specific.” 
But he is making good on his promise that federal regulations 
would be written “in plain English for a change.” Optimists 
have noted that in 1977 the Office of Education simplified its 
forms. The Federal Trade Commission, a major producer of 
fog. has hired Wordsmith Rudolf Flesch iWhy Johnny Can't 
Read) as a consultant. At the Department of Housing and Ur¬ 
ban Development, Ruth Limmer, former English professor at 


words arc like prescription lenses; they obscure what they do I Goucher C.\illege, is trying to turn federal letters into readable 


I not make clear This year the Washington Star had no trouble 
finding e.xamples that blurred. In a section labeled “Gobble- 
dygook," the newspaper offered a daily $10 prize for the worst 
1 phrase of the day Sample from the U.S. Labor Department: 

I "No lost time injuries that do not result in a medical expense 
I should not be reported to the OWCP " 

Those who believe that Babel can be lo- ‘ / 

cated somewhere south of Sacramento ^ Vl!( 

have derived aid and discomfort from k t P! 

Richard Rosen’s new volume. Psycho- i Tn V jj 

babble On the downhill arc of the Me 
Decade, Rosen split an infinitive and 
savages cant as he collects “psycholog- 
ical patter, whose concern is to faith- 

fully catalogue the ego's condition.” Ex- J||PR9BK 7^ 
amples. “Very laid back,” “I know 
where you’re coming from” and “(io TJb 
with the flow ” Rosen was abetted by 11^ . 

Novelist Cyra Mel adden {The Serial). A ^ A 4 T 

a resident of Marin County, where, she y 

claims, such “mindless prattle” rises be- f 2 / J A 

fore it heads Fast to become a major pol- § ,ji J 

luter. Her prototype of the Bay Area Ian •* UHAWING BY :>ALL'jTtlNBLNC 

guage abuser is a student lo whtmi she assigned a Ray Bradbury 
short story “I can’t relate to the dude." he complained Had he 
read the piece ' Actually, no, he admitted “I just flashed on it” 

In the solecism sweepstakes, television maintained its un¬ 
disputed lead 1 hose who wanted weathermen to stop misusing 
a word ( Hopefully it’ll be a good weekend”) were left hopeless 
Connoisseurs of outrageous grammar once relished close en¬ 
counters of the Susskind. In 1977 Howard Cosell became the 
new favorite. “Our surmisal is coircct ” was one of many errors 
produced by the World Scries; so was an “instrumentality of de¬ 
struction'’ ta smoke btmib). Coscll’s colleagues relayed his throes. 
“The Chiefs went into the game overwhelming underdogs”; "The 
player is loaded with inexi>erience.” 

If the past year is any indication, aggressions on the field 
will cease long before announcers slop doing violence lo lan¬ 
guage. When they do, ungrammatical sign makers will doubt¬ 
less be hard at work. As they did in 1977, chain stores will offer 
“bargain’s” and “giant sales” will not have a single giant to sell. 
Banks will still offer their tautological “free gifts.” Perhaps the 
year’s weirdest notice was spotted in a Toledo restaurant. “Shirts, 
socks and shoes must be worn lo be served ’’ 

Even at the august New York Tl/nes. the guards sometimes 
seemed lo be dozing. Some illegal entrants, “falsely padded ex¬ 
pense accounts" (as opt>osed. the reader assumes, to truly pad¬ 
ded ones); an obituary describing Playwright Saul Levitt as a 
“lifelong native of New York’'; a man “shot fatally three times”, 
and David Berkowitz, the “Son of Sam " identified as the “al¬ 
leged suspect.” 

Yet for those who flash on linguistic news, not all the ev¬ 
idence was discouraging. Indeed, quite a few language barriers 
were dismantled in 1977. Jimmy Carter is hardly a master of 
the lapidary prose style, preferring code phrases like “defen¬ 
sible borders” and “legitimate nghts,” and words from his en- 


1 prose. “The writer has a terrible time setting the lone” she says, 
“So he uses an impersonal bureaucratic tone to cover himself. 
He uses it out of fear.” 

There arc only two reliable remedies for the fear of plain 
speaking One is to accept change, to celebrate rather than 
mourn the resilience of that living or¬ 
ganism. language. “Reverse discrimina- 
J.ion ’ may be an ungainly term, but it 
3^k'ir accurately describes a pragmatic philos- 

jjlJlF ophy. "Mainstreaming" is the short form 

IkiM" ^ jppg process; the education of dis¬ 

abled children alongside ihe normal. 
Slang, foreign phrases, black English 
continually enliven the American vo¬ 
cabulary Even CBhavior has Us inof¬ 
fensive moments, “super slabs” seems as 
good a term as express highw'ays, and 
' “modjilating” (talking) while “dropping 

^ V ^ i hammer” (accelerating) is moredan- 

V ^ f J gerous lo the driver than to his speech 

■ ti flf-ii' L. Novelist Ivy Compton-Burneit’s warn- 

■ J |i" H ing remains as valid in the Colonies as 

iALL iTtiNBLHn,© THf Nf w YORALft MA(;#7iNf iN( ioEngland. “Wc must usc w'ords Hs ificy 

are used or stand aside from life ” That use does not mean an 
utter lapse of standards. When t>sychobabble, grammatical bar¬ 
barities and jargon lake the place of honest words, it is time lo 
use remedy two: derision Woody Allen aims his language cri¬ 
tiques from the screen. In Annie Hall, when a rock promoter in¬ 
vites him to get mellow. Allen refuses: “When I get mellow I 
ripen and then I rot." "From time to time,” wrote George Or¬ 
well, “one can even, if one jeers loudly enough, send some ver¬ 
bal refuse into the dustbin where it belongs.” "I3ownplay,” for 
example, is jettisoned by Novelist Peter De Vries. "If I heard a 
speaker use it I would upget and outwalk.” Historian Arthur 
M. Schlesinger Jr objects to the popular synonym for homo¬ 
sexual: “ ‘Gay' used to be one of the most agreeable words in 
the language. Its appropriation by a notably morose group is an 
act of piracy.” 

S ti'l, at year’s end. neither wordsmiths nor comedians have 
the power of the people. Some of the favorite phrases of 
1977 will make it to the lexicons; most will wither before the 
new ycaK ends. Pessimists have a point when they refer to the 
new excrescences of television ego-talk. But optimists arc not 
wrong tvhen they find clearer days on Capitol Hill and a tonic ab¬ 
sence of Viet Nam euphemisms and campus-v.-cops rhetoric. 
“Things are improving,” says TV Pundit Edwin Newman (A 
Civil Tongue): “&hools are finally doing what they ought to do, 
teaching the basic English that we have neglected for too long. 
But.” he admits, “the headmaster at one school recently told 
his faculty, There should always be something ongoing goii^ 
on.' So we can hardly be complacent.” 

Thus both sides can take—or lose—heart. In the hallowed 
jargon of yesterday, herewith the bottom line: “Are we not drawn 
onward, we few, drawn onward to new era?” That, too, can be. 
read backward and forward. — SUfmHmuhr 
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All years develop personalHies of their own and 1977 will be remembered 
as a time of bold beginnings and startling surprises—not all of them pleas¬ 
ant. Much of the U.S. shivered through the nation's coldest winter. There 
was terror in the streets of New Yoilc City, where a killer known as Son of 
Sam stalked his victims. Rifots stole the Nielsens with the theme of search¬ 
ing for ancestors, hardly a surefire plot line. The most engaging movie 
star turned out to be a stubby tin can named Artoo Detoo. Symbolizing a 
fresh start, Jhnniy Carter came marching do%m Pennsylvania Avenue and 
put the Democrats, including Vice President Walter Mondale, back in the 
White House. Democratic majorities in Congress were entrusted to House 
Speaker Up O’Neill (with gavel) and Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd 
(with fiddle). Gerald Ford could relax, but for Bert Lance (conferring with 
Lawyer Clark Clifford), 1977 turned sour all too soon. 
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The new cruise missile soared above earthbound leaders and 
problems. Secretary of State Vance visited China. Steve Biko 
was buried, but charges that South African police had killed 
Mm were not. Spain's Adolfo Sudrez (on the phone) became 
the head of Ms country's new government. Panama's Torri- 
|os backed a Canal treaty with the U.S. Soviet Dissident Sa¬ 
kharov rllod the Kremlin. Israel's Herzog yawned at the U.N. 
Uganda's Amin stayed In power; India’s GandM did not. The 
surviving skyjacker at Mogadishu flashed defiance, and Eliz¬ 
abeth M's Silver JuMlee roused British pomp and pride. 

















All year hNiK the wMrtIwr was too much—too cold or toe hot, too dry 
or too Buttalo's savage stonns left a man and Ms aito burled In 
snow, hi Callfonda, the drought dried up reservoirs. A survivor of yet 
anothet rampaghig flood In Johnstown, Pa., sat dazed on a ndned cai, 
and a volcano In Hawaii staged spoctacular Hgbt shows (lower right). 
Man-made catastrophes dabnod a heavy toll. A nightclub firo In Ken¬ 
tucky killed 164 (lower left); two giant 747s coMdod in the Canary ls< 
lands, leavbig S82 dead. Fhe swept an ol rig In the North Soa, and 
New Yoih City suffered its second power blackout In twelve years. 
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It was a year of old and new faces, of hellos and good¬ 
byes. Jockey Steve Cauthen, 17, rode frcrni bugdom 
to fame. The inimitable Pel^ played his farewell soc¬ 
cer match. Baltimore Manager Earl Weaver pulled an 
unhappy face as his team faltered. With the home- 
run heroics of Reggie Jackson, the Yankees beat the 
Dodgers in the World Series. Elvis died and miiiions 
of Americans mourned. Star Wars had the force to 
become the biggest box office movie with its iire- 
sistibie cast of humans and humanoids, pius the irre¬ 
pressible Artoo Detoo. Margaret Trudeau hob¬ 
nobbed with the Rolling Stones (upper left) and 
separated from Husband Pierre, Canada's Prime Min¬ 
ister. Flipping on a trampoline, Trudeau proved he 
was as bouncy as ever. Amy Carter and Grits settied 
nicely into the White House. And on a lovely day in 
May, George Willig climbed the Worid Trade Center 
in Manhattan to put his personal stamp on 1977. 








Mbieworicm's confronting police in demonstration demanding big wage Increase when their contract expires in March 


Economy & Business 


Time to Be Bullish on Britain? 


North Sea revenues could pull the economy through — if ... 


W ] hen It comes to money, Britain's 
problem for years has been where 
and how to bc^rrow enough to 
keep its rickety economy going. Now the 
British government faces exactly the op¬ 
posite question: how best to spend the 
billion or so that will flow into the na¬ 
tional treasury in the next seven years 
That is obviously a happy problem, but a 
problem nonetheless, while a right deci¬ 
sion offers Britain the chance at last to 
break decisively out of the cycle of rav¬ 
aging inflation and high unemployment 
in which it has been trapped, a wrong 
choice could keep that cycle going. 

The source of the ^nan7a is North 
Sea oil. By the end of 1977, taxes and roy¬ 
alties on it will have brought the govern¬ 
ment a trifling $9.5 million But during 
1978 and 1979. the government’s take will 
multiply a thousand times, and by the 
mid-1980s Whitehall's share will be run¬ 
ning at $6 7 billion a year. 

The money is beginning to roll in at 
just the right time, after three nightmarish 
years, Britain is finally getting its econ¬ 
omy in order Much of the credit goes to 
the International Monetary Fund, which 
a year ago made available $3.9 billion in 
loan money to Britain in return for a se¬ 
vere austerity program. The IMF loan pre¬ 
vented a collapse of sterling A long pe¬ 
riod of voluntary wage restraint, accepted 
by Britain's powerful trade unions at the 
Labor government’s prompting, has re¬ 
duced inflation from a Latin American 
annual rale of almost 21% in August 1975 
to a still high 13^^ now. 

The decline of inflation has given a 
welcome boost to British exports, which 
during 1977 significantly increased their 



Prilli ng platf oral In roiling 

For a change, a happy problem. 


share of the world market As exports 
have risen and the pi)und has steadied, 
foreign capital has once again begun to 
flow into Britain, converting a 1976 bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit of $6 9 billion 
into a surplus of $10 3 billion in the first 
nine months of 1977 (including both cui- 
rent transactions and capital movernenlsl. 

1 reed from worries alx>iit the pound 
and payments deficits, the government 
can now turn to correcting the long-term 
economic neglect that has made Britain 
the industrial world's basket case Since 
Novcmlx:!, the Labc^r Cabinet has been 
debating five mam options for using the 
North Sea revenues. 1) accelerate repay¬ 
ment of the country's $24 billion in ac¬ 
cumulated long-term foreign debts (an un¬ 
likely choice). 2) develop alternative 
sources of energy against the day when 
North Sea oil runs out, 3) expand public 
services in order to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment, which last month declined only 
slightly from its autumn-long postW4n rec¬ 
ord level, to 6% of the labor force, 4) in¬ 
crease investment in modernizing Brit¬ 
ain's woefully outdated plant and 
equipment, 5) cut laxe^. The decision, 
which will not be made until Parliament 
Qeba<es the issue in the next few months, 
undoubtedly will be some combination of 
several of these alternatives. 

Right now the Callaghan government 
is leaning toward putting most emphasis 
on tax cuts. One obvious reason is to im- 
proye the Labor Party’s chances of 
ning the general election that the govern¬ 
ment seems likely to call for next autumn. 
But there are economic arguments for a 
tax cut too. Current income tax rates, 
which begin at 34% for individuals with 
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steel Seeks More Money, Quick 

But price boosts could help imports 


taxable income in excess of $ 1,796 a year 
and escalate to 83% on income over $38,- 
000 annually, stifle incentive and initia¬ 
tive. A tax cut also would increase con¬ 
sumer demand, in theory prompting 
industry to increase production and hire 
more workers. 

Moreover, if properly presented to the 
unions as a reward for continued wage re¬ 
straint, JL tax cut could hold off the threat 
of another pay explosion. That inflation¬ 
ary threat is very real; last summer the 
unions tore up their “social contract” with 
the government and insisted on a return 
to free collective bargaining. Since then, 
they have won wage boosts exceeding the 
government's 10% guideline from some 
private employers—12% from Ford of 
Britain, for example. The government has 
been holding the line on wages for its own 
employees—who, counting those in na¬ 
tionalized industries, total 7.3 million or 
30% of all British workers—but it is un¬ 
der increasing pressure to raise pay lev¬ 
els. Britain’s 32,000 firefighters have been 
on strike since November for a 30'^>f boost, 
and the 260,000 members of the militant 
National Union of Mineworkers, who 
work for the National Coal Board, are de¬ 
manding pay raises as high as 90% when 
their contract expires in March 

A tax cut holds some inflationary 
dangers of its own. Britain has the 
lowest productivity and most an- i 
liquated industrial plant and equipment I 
of any major European slate. A lax cut 
could well make British consumers de¬ 
mand more g04Hls and services than the 
country can produce, leading to a rash of 
domestic price increases and sucking in 
imports at an inflations y clip 

Callaghan’s left-wing Energy Secre¬ 
tary. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, proposes 
instead to use North Sea revenues to raise 
the budget of the National Enterprise 
Board to $1.9 billion a year, more than tri¬ 
ple the present figure. The N.E B. makes 
loans and grants to industries strapped 
for investment capital. Benn's scheme is 
oppt^sed by Laboi moderates and the 
Confederation of British Industry, both 
see it as promoting further government in¬ 
trusion in private industry. Yet some way 
must be found to channel oil revenues to¬ 
ward the modernization of industry if 
Britain is to meet consumer demand and 
remain competitive in world markets. 

Adding up the plusses and minuses. 
Chase Manhattan Bank's chief European 
economist, Geoffrey Maynard, asserts: 
“The outlook for Britain is better than at 
any time in the postwar years" He could 
be right—if the government finds the 
proper combination of tax cuts and in¬ 
vestments in modernization. On the other 
hand, overly generous tax cuts, a niggard¬ 
ly attitude toward investment and a gov¬ 
ernment cave-in to union wage demands 
could accelerate inflation again and con- 
tif/tie industrial stagnation. North Sea oil 
does give Britain the chance to start the 
long climb to price stability and high em¬ 
ployment—but it would be all too easy 
for the nation to blow that chance. ■ 


N o industry has suffered more from 
weak domestic markets and buzz-saw 
foreign competition this year than steel. 
Nonetheless, steel mills last week an¬ 
nounced price increases that clustered 
around 5.5% to take effect early in 1978. 
The increases come just when the Carter 
Administration is putting the finishing 
touches on a plan to offer financial aid to 
the ailing industry and sharply reduce the 
flow of cut-price foreign steel into the U.S. 
But the Administration reacted to the 
price boosts mildly, indicating that Amer¬ 
ican mills will not be battered by the pres¬ 
idential jawbone—yet. 

The boosts began with an announce¬ 
ment from Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel 


Corp., the industry's ninth largest produc¬ 
er, that it would lift the price of sheet 
steel used in cars and other consumer 
goods by 7% on Jan 3. Bethlehem Steel, 
the second largest producer, followed with 
an announcement that it would raise 
prices on most of its products by an av¬ 
erage of 5.5%> effective Feb. 1 for sheet 
goods, March 1 for structural steel. By 
week's end Inland Steel, U.S. Steel and 
other companies had fallen in line behind 
Bethlehem, and Wheeling said it would 
shave dow^n its 7% rise 

The steelmen’s case for higher prices 
is simple: they need more money, and 
quickly. Steel profits have slumped deep¬ 
ly this year; Bethlehem in the third quar¬ 
ter reported a record loss of $477 mil¬ 
lion. The announced price rises found a 
generally sympathetic car in Washington. 
Barry Bosworth, director of the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability, termed 
Wheeling's 7% increase “awfully big,” 


but a cowps official later said of the Beth¬ 
lehem-Inland hikes: “With inflation run¬ 
ning around 6%, nobody is terribly con¬ 
cerned about a 5.5% increase—if that's 
to be the only increase for 1978. If it's 
not, there's reason for real concern.” 
Should the Administration stick to that 
line, the steelmen may yet get into a 
fight with Washington. Industry officials 
do not say out loud that they probably 
will raise prices again later in 1978, but 
their private comments point that way 
They claim that the current increases 
only partly catch up with cost rises al¬ 
ready incurred. 

There is some question whether even 
these increases serve the industry’s own 


best interests. The Administration is now 
engaged in setting “reference” (mini¬ 
mum) prices for imported steel, which 
has captured 20% of the American mar¬ 
ket in recent months. Any foreign metal 
sold below the reference prices would au¬ 
tomatically be subject to a heavy tariff 
The reference prices probably will be 
pegged to the cost of producing and trans¬ 
porting Japanese steel. The aim is to 
stop foreign “dumping” of steel (that is. 
selling of imported metal below cosi) and 
to bring import prices close to the U.S. 
price level. But by some estimates the in¬ 
creases announced last week would raise 
American prices by as much as $40 a 
ton above the reference prices for imports 
—which ironically are supposed to be 
enforced starting Feb. 1, the very day 
that the first Bethlehem-Inland hikes take 
effect. That could well enable foreign 
mills to hold on to a big slice of the 
U.S. business. ■ 



Colls of galvanized sh eet being removed from storage at Bethlehem’s Lackawanna plant 

i\o presidential jawboning yet. but possibly a $40-a-ton advantage for foreigners 
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Energy 



Saudi OH Minister Yamanl shows his pleasure after decision to freeze prices 

OPEC; N o B oost till June—I f Th en 

World oil surplus and Saudis keep the lid on 


B efore leaving on his private jet for last 
week’s price-selling meeting of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries in Venezuela. Saudi Arabian 
Oil Minister Ahmed Zaki Yamani picked 
up his Arab worry beads to take them 
along He could have left them at home. 
Ehiring the two-day session at the beach 
resort of Caraballeda outside Caracas, 
Yamani gave his fellow oil ministers a 
tough display of Saudi Arabian power in 
oil politics. Arguing that the international 
economy is too weak and world oil sup¬ 
plies too high to support an increase over 
the current $12.70 per bbL price, Yam¬ 
ani pushed OPEC in effect to accept a 
freeze for at least the first half of 1978. 

The 13 OPEC ministers met in the at¬ 
mosphere of an armed camp. Fearful of 
another foray by Carlos, the Venezuelan- 
born terrorist who two years ago led the 
kidnaping of the same oil ministers in Vi¬ 
enna, the Venezuelan government set ar- 
mc*red personnel carriers to guard roads 
leading to the conference, while soldiers 
toting Uzi machine guns patrolled the 
black sandy beaches. Even aging patrol 
boats were brought out to cruise the warm 
Caribbean waters in case Carlos tried an 
amphibious assault. 

Carlos never showed, and the real 


specter hanging over the meeting was the 
growing worldwide glut of oil. During re¬ 
cent months the world has been awash 
with excess production of some 2 million 
bbl. per day, and Western oil stocks are 
currently 25% above pre-1973 embargo 
levels. Producers like Libya and Algeria, 
even while arguing for an official price 
hike, have been shaving their market 
prices by 40e or more per barrel. 

The oversupply has been caused pri¬ 
marily by the arrival of oil on the market 
from new North Sea, Alaskan and Mex¬ 
ican wells. Those three areas are now pro¬ 
ducing an estimated 2 million bbl per day 
—precisely the amount of the current 
surplus. Oil Minister Mani Said Utaiba 
of the United Arab Emirates admitted at 
the conference: “We can't talk about in¬ 
creasing prices because there are too 
many barrels of oil every day in the mar¬ 
ket. If we increase the price, we won't be 
able to sell our oil." 

Nonetheless, prior to last week's 
meeting the 13 OPEC countries were bad¬ 
ly split over the level of next year’s price. 
Libya, Algeria and Iraq demanded in¬ 
creases of up to 23%. Libya muttered 
about raising prices unilaterally or walk¬ 
ing out of the meeting. Nigeria, Indone¬ 
sia and Venezuela, badly in need of more 


oil income to pay for instant industrial¬ 
ization projects, were making weak re¬ 
quests for an increase of 5% or so. They 
argued that a boost was needed to make 
up for worldwide inflation and the drop¬ 
ping value of the dollar, which has cost 
them 20c per bbl. this year. 

But Saudi Arabia, which pumps some 
one-third of all OPEC oil, alone carries the 
clout to turn production on or off in suf¬ 
ficient quantities to dictate prices. The les¬ 
son of last year's split in OPEC ranks, when 
eleven countries pushed prices higher 
than Saudi Arabia wanted and then had 
to pull back after the Saudis increased 
production and sales, has been learned. 
During elaborate dances in the shadows 
over the past seven weeks, several key oil 
producers, particularly Iran, which had 
previously l^n a hawk for higher prices, 
agreed to follow Yamani 

B y the time the ministers’ jets landed 
in Caracas, the freeze of early ’78 was 
virtually set. In his speech to the opening 
conference, Venezuelan President Carlos 
Andres Perez made a last desperate at¬ 
tempt to obtain a small increase. He of¬ 
fered a quixotic proposal “for the good of 
hiananity'*: prices would be increased 5% 
to 8%. but OPEC's additional profits for 
one year would be channeled to devel¬ 
oping countries that have no oil to help 
them pay off their $180 billion foreign 
debt. During a series of bilateral meet¬ 
ings with the ministers the first day of 
the conference, Perez tried to twist arms 
Sheik Yamani even pulled out his worry 
beads during his talk with Perez. 

But Yamani and other ministers po¬ 
litely dismissed Perez’s move. To show his 
displeasure, Yamani that night even de¬ 
veloped a diplomatic illness that enabled 
him to skip the seven-course, two-wine 
extravaganza offered by Perez. Then, dur¬ 
ing a long session in the hotel suite of the 
Venezuelan oil minister after dinner, the 
13 OPEC ministers agreed that there would 
be no increase at least until their next 
meeting in June. (Officially they failed to 
make a price decision, but that has the 
same effect as voting a freeze.) Saudi Ara¬ 
bia is expected to continue pushing for a 
price freeze through all of 1978. 

As welcome as even a temporary halt 
to oil price hikes will be for Western econ¬ 
omies still staggering from past increases, 
OPEC’s decision offers only a respite at 
best. After last week's meeting, Yamani 
srdd that Saudi Arabia would cut back 
production until the oil surplus,, disap¬ 
peared and intimated that OPEC would 
then, presumably in 1979, start sending 
prices higher again. Even the new pro¬ 
duction in the North Sea, Alaska and 
Mexico, moreover, will not be enough in 
the long run to break OPEC’s comer Gn 
world oil supplies. All the oil found so far 
in Alaska, for example, would provide 
only two years* worth of current Amer¬ 
ican consumption. ■ 
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HIGH ANXIETY 
Directed by Mel Brooks 
Screenplay by Mel Brooks, Ron Clark, 
Rudy DeLuca, Barry Levinson 

T here isn't a single memorable line in 
High Anxiety, not one verbal gag that 
anyone is likely to come out of the the¬ 
ater whistling. Nevertheless, it is a very 
funny and extremely weil-writlen com¬ 
edy, a parody of that master visual styl¬ 
ist, Alfred Hitchcock. What all those guys 
who share the writing credit on this film 
had to do was analyze the master's man¬ 
ner, then sit down and write humorous 
variations on his main themes, send-ups 
of his most famous scenes. This is hardly 
an occupation for illiterates. 

The plot concerns the mysterious do¬ 
ings at a loony bin for the rich, and a 
new director of the institute (Mel Brooks) 
who gradually becomes aware, as Hitch¬ 
cock's innocents do. that beneath the 
placid surface, things aren’t quite right 
The story isn’t directly derived from any 
particular Hitchcock picture, but one can 
well imagine Hitch being drawn to it. 
Brooks, logged out in tweed jacket and 
doing his best to ape the subdued man¬ 
ner of a Wasp professional, need but walk 
on-screen to parody the Grant-Stewari- 
Peck model hero. His slightly askew fea¬ 
tures, his less than imposing stature sug¬ 
gest a send-up even if he didn't get 
involved with anything weird thereafter. 

But. of course, he does. For one thing, 
his lifelong predisposition to “high anx¬ 
iety” (otherwise known as vertigo, which 
happens also to be the title of a Hitch¬ 
cock classic) worsens under the pressure 
of his new situation. Then there is this sin¬ 


a/ 



Mel Brooks a nd Mad eline Kahn m ake so me Hitchcock m oves In H igh Anxiety 

A Grant-Stewart-Peck hero, a shower scene and some musical stings. 


ister nurse (Cloris Leachman. in makeup 
and costume that only a very brave ac¬ 
tress would don) and a doctor (the splen¬ 
did Harvey Korman) disappointed that 
he was passed over for the top job. Pretty 
soon one g fc^o sc rich, cool HitchciKk 
blondes (l^uiRlRflie Kahn, who just may 
be the next Mae West) turns up. She is 
convinced that her father is being held at 
the institute against his will. 

In due course, Kahn and Brooks un¬ 
ravel the plot and their enemies as well, 
in a climactic scene that parodies the end 
of Vertigo, in which hero must overcome 
acrophobia to rescue heroine. Before that 
happens. Brooks has a brilliant go at the 
Psycho shower sequence, the first mass at¬ 
tack of The Birds (only this time the as¬ 
sault is from pigeons, not crows, and their 
weapon is not their beaks), as well as one 
of those classic Hitchcock scenes in which 
a fleeing couple must sneak by the cops 


by acting more normal than normal 
Brooks and Kahn carry it off with par¬ 
ticularly humorous vengeance. Beiiig gen¬ 
erously disposed, Brooks does rot stop 
with Hitchcock parodies. He does a nice 
turn on Blow-Up and a lovely one on the 
awkward way in which title song^ used 
to be shoehorned into movies. There are 
also some well-taken laughs at the ex¬ 
pense of certain standard movie conven¬ 
tions. Musical stings, for example. When¬ 
ever one sounds in High Anxiety, 
characters turn around and Ux)k for the 
source of the intrusive noise Once it turns 
out to be a bus passing Brooks* car and 
bearing the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

It's all fine stuff, deft enough to please 
cineasts who will enjoy picking up the 
more arcane references, yet broad enough 
to please people who just want a few 
laughs. High Anxiety is a high old 
time. — Richard Schicket 


The Year’s Best 



The Late Show. Art Carney as a retired private 
eye, Lily Tomlin as his dizzy client, in Robert Benton's 
intelligent, affectionate tribute to the spirit of the old private- 
eye movies. 

Aimle Hall. Woody Allen’s rueful romantic comedy about 
how two nice, normally neurotic people stumble in and out 
of love. He directs, writes and plays affeclingly—but gal¬ 
lantly gives the picture to Co-Star Diane Keaton, who knows 
just what to do with it. 

Black and White in Color. German and French colo¬ 
nials in West Africa in 1915 find out their mother countries 
have been at war for six months—and try to make up for 
lost time. Jean-Jacques Annaud’s film brilliantly satirizes na¬ 
tional chauvinism and militaristic fantasies. 

Star Wars. The big bopper—not just of this year, but of 
all time—at the box office. Heroic and mag,cal, Director- 
•#Writer George Lucas' sci-fi fantasy is a great work of pop¬ 
ular art, fully deserving the riches it has reaped 

1900. ^mardo Bertolucci’s polemical four-hour epic 


^ about 20lh century' Italy is exasperatingly uneven. 
% but Its most powerful sequences cannot be matched 
by any movie since Coppola's Godfather IL 
Handle with Care (initially entitled Citizens Band). 
Jonathan Demme's antic, touching comedy about lonely 
small-town Americans who reach out to each other via CB 

Close Encounters of the Third Kind. Steven Spielberg 
imagines that man's first rendezvous with creatures from 
outer space will be a mystical adventure. This uncommonly 
humane thriller has dazzling special effects and a ravenous 
appetite for wonder. 

Sdml-Tough. Dan Jenkins’ bestseller updated with the 
good ole footballers encountering the human-potential 
movement and holding it scoreless while they pile up the 
points. 

That Obscure Object of Desire. At 77. Luis Bufiuel re¬ 
mains an unreconstructed surrealist and the movies' fore¬ 
most revolutionary'. Here he tells the tale of a middle-aged 
bachelor who falls unwittingly from middle-class grace into 
a profound chaos. 

High Anxiety. See above. 
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Books 


Celebrity and Its Discontents 

TRANSATLANTIC BLUES by Wilfrid Sheeci. Dutton: 312 pages: $9.95 



Novelist-Critic Wilfrid Sheed with panoramic views of London and New York City 

An Anglo-American Alexandei Portnoy, u David Frost contemplating a bust of Emmy. 


A mericans have been grouped and 
I groped, had their consciousnesses 
raised and their drawers lowered until it 
would seem there are no secrets left. There 
IS one: the slippery, quietly gnawing mat¬ 
ter of class. For those who have gone a 
long way on a knack and raw nerve, there 
are always night thoughts of doubt: “Are 
my credentials adequate? ’ “Is my back¬ 
ground acceptable?” 

This is an old story in England, where 
society's lines, though wavering, are still 
anchored at both ends. Class-conscious¬ 
ness in the U.S. is considerably more baf¬ 
fling. Part of the reason is that Amer¬ 
icans, particularly those of the college- 
educated middle class, are likely to see 
themselves in terms of popular psycho¬ 
logical abstractions rather than as prod¬ 
ucts of specific educational, religious and 
vocational realities. Psychology is, after 
all. more democratic: even an Ivy League 
Episcopal banker can have an Oedipus 
complex. 

Television situation comedy does a 
pretty good job of airing and disarming 
class anxieties Most modern American 
fiction, on the other hand, remains gen¬ 
erally psychological In contrast, British 
novels still draw their deepest breaths 
from society and manners Wilfrid Sheed. 
a wily English-born Catholic intellectual, 
can work both sides of the North Atlan¬ 
tic. Shced’s sharp, entertaining esstiys and 
reviews have earned him a reputation as 
one of America's best literary journalists, 
he is also a judge for the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. His previous novels, which 
include A Middle Class Education, Max 
Jamison and People Will Always Be Kind. 
have gained him entry into that literary 
purgatory where the praise is high but the 
royalties low. 

Transatlantic Blues is about a differ¬ 


ent purgatory that clammy conscience- 
ridden cell between worldly success and 
a proud otherworldly tradition Stylisti¬ 
cally, the novel is the nonstop confession 
of Monty {ne Pendrid) Chatworih, a Bnt- 
ish-born American TV interviewer He is 


something of an Anglo-American Alex¬ 
ander Portnoy, but with a crucial differ¬ 
ence Portnoy, draped over a psychiatrist s 
couch, complained that his lust was re¬ 
pugnant to his stern Hebraic morality and 
that his morality was repugnant to his sex¬ 
ual nature Chatworth, slumped in his seat 
high above the Atlantic, confesses to his 
tape recorder (“Father Sony”) that his 
English sense of proportion and Caiholic 
asceticism are at loggerheads with his out¬ 
landish success Chatworth vacillates be¬ 
tween such statements as “Conquer 
America—God what a shoddy ambition,” 
and, like David iTost ^:ontemplating a 
bust of Emmy, “This is the country I want 
to impress, not the other one, and its ap¬ 
proval is now pouring out of the slot like 
gold.” 

A 747 is Chatworth's sanatorium 
(“For the busy man who doesn’t have time 
for a midlife crisis”), where he can in¬ 
dulge himself as “a born-again athefst,” 
a man torn between two continents, who 
should be buried in the Azores under a 
cruciform credit card. He sees himself as 
a fraud, “TV’s Amazing Thinking Man 


Excerpt 

M l had been backed onto the stage unknowing, while the crowd roared 
The obvious solution to this was the BBC, which sucks talent like bits of 
fluff into that big while building, where it's safe forever. But I had my tattered 
pride. In fact, my whole array of virtues was intact; only the man behind them 
was missing. 1 didn’t really give a damn anymore whether 1 was English or Amer¬ 
ican, but the U.S. was still the prairie of record, the place where the garbled 
soul of Chatworth could re-create itself. Or failing that, become famous. 

Because, let’s face it, an Englishman in America was more impressive in 
those days than his clockwise counterpart. Before the cattle boats began dis¬ 
gorging secretaries. English voices were unheard between New York and the 
Gold Coast, and I had the best. So the old ladies who used to gush over my cute ac¬ 
cent would now be made to pay through the nose for it. Young Chatworih gave 
a bitter laugh as he remembered how he used to flinch and try to hide that ac¬ 
cent. Pah! Does the bearded lady shave*^ Does Tom Thumb he about 
height? Use it. boy. Sell anything you’ve got, W m 
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who speaks in little bite-sized paragraphs 
... cursed with a special sound, which dis¬ 
appears in a twinkling if he listens to other 
people too long." 

Chalworth's adventures in cultural 
schizophrenia start when he is nine. As 
World War 11 begins, his family moves 
to the U.S., where he enrolls in a New Jer¬ 
sey boHrding school. Robbed of sharing 
Englana s finest hour, young Pend rid 
must suffer a blitzing from unruly students 
who find his accent and manners fruity 
His charades of Churchillian courage only 
complicate his humiliations. Back in post¬ 
war England. Chatworlh once again finds 
himself a foreigner. There he plays the 
American with equally painful results 
But in the U.S., Chatworlh has tasted free¬ 
dom from his crusty English Catholic 
past. “The Chatworths were above cul¬ 
ture," he says. “Or rather, they were cul¬ 
ture. Drawings and tunes were for the 
servants." 

The fact is that Chatworth’s Amer¬ 
ican schooling has left him rather igno¬ 
rant. He must attend a “crammers," a 
seedy institution where a man named Jen¬ 
kins teaches techniques for passing 
exams. Henceforth, Chatworlh is pre¬ 
pared to “Jenkins" his way through life. 
Everywhere but at Oxford, where, he dis¬ 
covers, “you can’t exactly Jenkins Oxford, 
because Oxford invented Jenkins The 
whole system is a web of shortcuts so ir?- j 
tricatc they constitute an education " j 

Transatlantic Blues bubbles with such | 
amiably jaded wit on the modern ! 
church, the absurdities of “making it." ce- | 
lebrities as praise junkies, fake humility j 
as an asset, indeed turning anything into ! 
an asset Chatworlh even considers pub- i 
lishing his confessional tajxi to “launch I 
that new career as Mr Honesty " The ! 
novel IS a promising departure for Sheed | 
Ux). It IS much Uxiser and more vigor- i 
ously humorous than his previous fiction j 
As a parody of personality packaging and j 
what happens when the package is un- j 
bundled. Chatworlh may be, as the au- i 
thor says, “desolately cute But his con- ; 
fusions raise an unsettling question; Did 
he sel 1 out, or buy i n - R.Z. Sheppard 

Dance Spell 

AFTERIMAGES 
l^y Arlene Croce 
Knopf: 466 pages, $12.95 

T he line between reviewing and crit¬ 
icism is a srnudged one, but Arlene 
Croce's dance column in The New York¬ 
er falls into the latter category as easily 
as Randall Jarrell’s poetry chronicle or 
James Agee’s celebrated film commen¬ 
tary in the '40s The dance world can very 
well use her learning and passionate com¬ 
mitment—and even her occasional bouts 
of irritability. 

Ballet has exploded in popularity dur¬ 
ing the past ten or 15 years. There are 
more challenges for choreographers and 
performers than ever, and some big mon¬ 
ey. Even Hollywood is paying attention. 


Taken together, the pieces collected in 
Afterimages from The New Yorker and 
other magazines raise the voice of a ded¬ 
icated but exacting lover of the art who 
is worried about its function 

C roce wears her knowledge easily, but 
it comes from time lavished in the the¬ 
ater with the prodigality of a monk in his 
chapel. Critical scale in dance can be ac¬ 
quired only by watching every possible 
performance—every last Ci.seUe. however 
badly miscast, any tentative choreogra¬ 
pher who can gel a pickup company to¬ 
gether for a few' evenings m a church base¬ 
ment. Years of such observation inform 
Croce's asides about dancers Of Su/anne 
Farrell’s second performance in Bournon- 
ville Divertissements, she writes: “She was 
less noticeably nervous (she'd stopped , 
bouncing her wrists, an infallible sign) " | 
Of Edward Villella in“He goes ■ 
through the piece like a speeding crab, as 
loose as G roue ho ' Of Nureyev in Le Cor- 
sane' “At the end he slams himself to 
the floor at the ballerina s feet and yearns 


upward from the small of his back. No 
one else does it so well " One is ready to 
go out at once and see Nureyev in this 
weary old war horse. 

Such verbal snapshots form the doc¬ 
umentation for Croce's broader, harder j 
judgments, particularly on fads that have I 
parasitically grown with the popularity of j 
ballet “Reviewing should function like a | 
I'ood and Drug Adminisiration," she j 
notes, “even if that function is laigely fu- I 
i tile " What she calls "fx^p ballet" is a par- i 
I licular target “Whole repertories (the ! 
i Siuttgarl Ballet) or pans of repertories | 
I (the Joffrey, the Alley) devoted to slick ap- j 
j proximalions of the higher ailicle." In an i 
I essay called “Selling It," she has very | 
harsh words for the American Ballet The¬ 
ater, which she accuses of merchandising 
stars in shoddy prtxluclions w hile neglect¬ 
ing the grow'ih of the company ! 

Croce began watching the New York \ 
City Ballet when she was a Barnard stu- i 
dent In addition to to thecol- | 
I umn. she is editor of the quarterly Ballet [ 
1 Review Her standards can lx: formidably ! 
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high. What does she like? Certain words 
recur: clarity (for Gelsey Kirkland), pu¬ 
rity (for Baryshnikov), amplitude (for Far¬ 
rell and Peter Marlins). If Croce's crit¬ 
icism has a godfather, it is George 
Balanchine, who. after all. reinvented 
classical ballet and made it American. If 
she has an idol among dancers, it is Ba¬ 
ryshnikov, though she thinks that A.B.T 
misuses his genius. 

In 1973 she attended the World's Pro¬ 
fessional Ballroom Dancing Champion¬ 
ships and discovered Richard and Janet 
Gleave, a British couple who won the 
Mcxlern competition Her admiring chap¬ 
ter on the drag ballet troupe. Les Ballets 
Trockadero de Monte Carlo, is also a wil¬ 
ly essay on sexual stereotypes. Perhaps 
even more than Balanchine, she loves 
Fred Astaire. A passage describing his 
partnership with Ginger Rogers could 
stand as well for Croce’s writing about 
dance; “Passion- the missing element in 
just about every ‘sexy' duet that has been 
attempted since—is usually confused with 
emoting or going primitive. With Astaire 
and Rogers, it’s a matter of total profes¬ 
sional dedication; they do not give us emo¬ 
tions. they give us dances, and the more 
beautifully they dance, the more power¬ 
ful thespell " — MarthaDuffy 

Tragedy of 
Errors 

THE WRONG HORSE 
hy Laurence Stern 
Times Books: 170 pages: $10 

H enry Kissinger's triumphs have had 
one father. His one unmitigated de¬ 
bacle is an orphan It was the Cyprus cri¬ 
sis of 1974. a chain of coup, invasion, 
countercoup and embargo that left the 
southern flank of NATO in chaos and U.S 
prestige in the Eastern Mediterranean at 


Books 



i^chbishop lila karios wit h Kissinger (1975) 


Politically divided, economically shattered. 

an ebb Laurence Stern, a veteran report¬ 
er on national security affairs for the 
Washington Po.st. has written a compact 
and compelling acci'untgBflb^ affair. He 
traces IJ S policy from the Truman Dck'- 
trine of 1947 to Clark Clifford's incon¬ 
clusive mediation mission earlier this 
year, but he concentrates on the Amer¬ 
ican missteps in the summer and fall of 
1974 

In July of that year the junta then in 
power in Athens conspired with extrem¬ 
ist Greek Cypriots to topple Archbishop 
I Makarios, President of Cyprus. Their goal 
was to unite the island republic with 
Greece. The Archbishop barely escaped 
with his life and fled into exile His place 
was usurped by Nikos Sampson, notori¬ 
ous for having committed acts of terror¬ 
ism against the Turkish minority on Cy¬ 
prus. After a week of k^ud protests and 
warnings, Ankara moved urn laterally to 


avert Greek annexation of the island; 
Turkish paratroops and landing craft in¬ 
vaded. Sampson fell. So, within days, did 
his military mentors in Athens. Makarios 
returned to Cyprus, and democracy was 
restored in Greece 

But there was no happy ending. The 
Turkish invasion force dug in, occupying 
the northern third of the island. Con¬ 
gress, over the objections of the Ford Ad¬ 
ministration, responded by cutting off 
American military supplies to Turkey. 
So it has continued for three years; Cy¬ 
prus remains politically divided and eco¬ 
nomically shattered; Greece and Turkey, 
ostensible partners in the Atlantic Al¬ 
liance, are enemies united only by their 
distaste for the U.S. 

W ^ith good reason, claims Stern. Kis¬ 
singer Ignored U.S. intelligence pre¬ 
dictions of the plot against Makarios, thus 
missing a chance to head off the crisis. 
Worse, he allowed the Greek junta to 
think it had tacit U S approval for its 
plot. In the tense week after Makarios’ 
ouster, while the rest of the world was con¬ 
demning Sampson and his backers in 
Athens, the Secretary of State did not dis¬ 
guise his relief at the defeat of Makarios, 
whom he had long regarded as a mer- 
Arial left-leaning troublemaker. By his 
refusal to denounce the coup, Kissinger 
seemed to tilt toward Sampson and the 
military rulers Then, when democracy 
replaced dictatorship in Greece, and Tur- 
: key switched from being an aggrieved 
neighbor to an often brutal occupier of Cy¬ 
prus. Kissinger shifted his stance in favor 
of Ankara. Throughout the episode, in the 
metaphor of Author Stern's title, the U.S 
backed “the wrong horse ” 

The events in the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean in 1974 add up to an episode that 
the former Secretary would rather not re¬ 
member Stern’s lucid and convincing 
treatment guarantees that the world will 
not forget it. -* Strobe Talbott 


The Year’s Best 

FICTION Daniel Martin by John Fowles. With little of 
the narrative trickery that embellished The Magus and 
The French Lieutenant's Woman, the author sends a Hol¬ 
lywood screenwriter on an engrossing psychological pilgrim¬ 
age that undermines contemporary mi>dish despair Falcon¬ 
er by John Cheever The loneliness of prison and memories, 
and the need for basic companionship, is the theme of this 
deeply emotional novel *1110 Honourable Schoolboy by John 
le Carre, The further adventures of George Smiley, Brit¬ 
ain's unlikeliest superspy, as well as a pitiless dissection of 
contemporary political and moral dilemmas. The Professor 
of Desire by Philip Roth. In presenting yet another of his Jew¬ 
ish intellectual heroes wrestling with sex and guilt. Roth 
shows that a good story is worth retelling and enhances his 
reputation as one of the most consistently readable authors 
now at work. Song of Solomon by Toni Morrison. In her 
third and best novel, the author weaves a complex fable of 


power and magic to portray a young black man's 
reconciliation with his past and family. 

NONFICTION Chinese Shadows by Simon Leys. A Bel- 
gian-lxirn Sinologist argues persuasively that China, far 
fr(»in being a classless stKieiy, is a tyranny ruled by a priv¬ 
ileged clique of bureaucrats and generals. Coming Into the 
Country by John MePhee. Three lengthy bulletins on Alas¬ 
ka, handcrafted out of diligent reporting and supple style, 
magically transform this vast, nearly unspoiled area into a 
state of mind. The Diaries of Evelyn Waugh edited by Michael 
Davie. One of the century's great novelists discloses inci¬ 
dents in his life that he pul to brilliant use in his fiction. Dis¬ 
patches by Michael Herr. Combat reports from Viet Nam, 
circa 1967, fused with afterthoughts ten years in the col¬ 
lecting, conspire to make the war and its aftermath un¬ 
forgettable. The Feminization of American Culture by Ann, 
Douglas A provocative, tightly reasoned study that locates 
the roots of American mass consumerism among housewives 
and the liberal clergy of the 19ih century. 
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What a good time for the good taste of a Kent. 



America’s Quality Cigarette 







Burt Reynolds Clint Eastwood 








Dr. Holling's Datsun 260Z in front of his home in Hiltrup, West Germany. Photoj;raphed on March 19, 


As a dentist in nearby Munster, excitement to everyday motoring. consumption is more reasonable 
I work hard. In my leisure time That's why I like my Daisun 260Z. than for any other sports car I've 
I’m interested in getting as much The impressive styling cap- ever owned. Acceleration is superb, 

enjoyment out of life as possible. tured my attention immediately with a fast increase to full power. 

I spend a significant amount in the showroom. Everything Wt often drive the 500km to 

of time driving, to work every about my Datsun 260Z makes me Berlin in a few hours. My 260Z 

day, on weekend excursions, beach proud to drive it. The responsive treats two persons to a superior 

tripr and winter ski holidays. So engine starts quickly, runs level of comfort, plus makes my 

1 want a car that adds real sports smoothly and quietly. Yet fuel life more enjoyable. 

DAISUN 

^Product Of NISSAN 







Letters 


Costly Cuisine 

To the Editors: 

Bleasingi on you for pointing out that 
wc kitchen lovers are neither drudges nor 
rrazy [Dec. 19]. 

Etha Argentina 
Aptos, Cai(f. 

Your entertaining piece emphasized 
the exotic and the expensive. There are 
many of us who eivjoy preparing good food 
at home, yet do not need and cannot af¬ 



ford $4 for one melon, $75 for a single 
class, or $65,000 kitchens. 

Sandra B. Aylsworrk 
Los Gatos, Calif. 

With Cuisinart and Escoffier. 

They elegantly sup. 

The question you forgot to ask: 

Who does the cleaning up? 

Roslyn Katz 
Van Nuys, Calif 

For those who find slicing and dicii^ 
both sensual and exciting, my kitchen is 
available. For myself, I'll go relax in the 
bath while the baby is crying and the dog 
is barking and get ready for a romantic 
candlelight dinner— out. 


Coronary Curii 

Your report of our study of Harvard 
alunmi well emphasizes the importance 
of strenuous exercise to lower risk of heart 
attack [Dec. 12]. But, alas, you err griev¬ 
ously in adding that smoking, overweight, 
high blood pressure and family history of 
heart trouble "did not seem to matter 
much." Exercise does not abolish the haz¬ 
ards of these adverse characteristics, but 
reduces heart-attack risk whether they 
are present or not. Active men who don't 
smoke cigarettes have one-third the risk 
of inactive men who smoke. Active nor- 
motensive men have one-fourth the risk. 

I wish you had mentioned my co-au¬ 
thors, Alvin L. Wing and Robert T. Hyde, 
whose contributions were indispensable. 

Ralph S. Paffenbarger Jr., M.D. 

Stanford, Calif. 

Ralph Paffenbarger gives strong ev¬ 
idence that burning up the calories will 
lower the chance of heart trouble, but does 
Ralph follow his own advice? Emphat¬ 
ically, yes! He recently finished a 100-mile 
trail race in northern California, and was 
one of three finishers out of twelve start¬ 
ers in the tjpu^jf 26 hours. 

Aaron Goldman 
Las Vegas 


Colossal Extravaganza 

Emperor Bokassa's $20 million cor¬ 
onation [Dec. 19] was an insult to the 
black man’s pride. This extravaganza 
staged in the poor countr>' of Central Af¬ 
rica is not to be criticized for its lavish¬ 
ness. It lifts the hearts and eyes of mil¬ 
lions of depressed people. It gives them 
something to dream about and stories for 
their great-grandchildren. 

But all this grandeur was purchased 
from Western civilization and white 
man's technology. This colossal event 
should have been a crowning example of 
African culture, African craftsmanship 
and African ingenuity. Someth!^ the 
black man could point to with pride, an 
example of his uniqueness in this world. 

Glenn Smital 
Stockton. III. 


Primus (first bom), Octavius (eighth 
born), etc. 

Thomas L. Barnard 
South Hadley, Mass. 


Funding Abortion 

The Right-to-Lifers did not come out 
ahead [Dec. 191. On the contrary, it is a 
victory for pregnant women who desire 
abortions, that about one-third may still 
be financed by federal-state Medicaid 
funds. Added to this will be the contin¬ 
ued payments with state funds by 15 or 
so enlightened states. 

Herbert M. Stein 
West Orange, N.J. 

"Poor women denied their rights!” 
Senator Brooke must follow a Constitu¬ 
tion different from mine. Nowhere does 
that document give anyone the "right" to 
free sex without accepting the responsi¬ 
bilities that go with it. Abortion in most 
cases is a luxury, not a right. 

If Senator Brooke et al want to "pro¬ 
mote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty," let them come up 
with some better-paying jobs. 

Dynette Ivie 
Warren, N.J. 

The Right-to-Life group may have be 
come single-issue voters. So have 1. 
1 will never vole for anyone who has 
worked or voted to deprive poor women 
of their right to medically safe abortions. 

Mary H. Hennessy 
Stratford, Conn. 


Drug Traffickers 

The "school’s out" exuberance gen¬ 
erated by the photographs and text in re¬ 
gard to the release/exchange of the Amer¬ 
icans from Mexican prisons [Dec. 19] 
hides the fact that many of these indi¬ 
viduals were trafficking drugs. Their ac¬ 
tivities could thus result in degradation 
of human life far beyond anything they 
experienced. 

Ronald C. Pels 
St. Louis 


Susan Archibald 
Seattle 

Since cooking was the theme of your 
cover, may I quote Brillat-Savarin: "The 
discovery of a new dish does more for the 
human race than the discovery of a new 
star." 

Gene Wildman 
New York City 

I am pleased you chose our cookbook, 
A Mostly French Food Processor Cook¬ 
book, for special mention. But alas my 
heart sank faster than a souffle when I dis- 
coveVed you left out an important ingre¬ 
dient—^me, the co-author. 

Jill Harris Herman 
Dallas 


Somebody tell Bokassa he blew the 
Napoleonic bit when he imported 
Ch&teau Lafite and Chateau Mouton. The 
favorite wine of his hero was Chambertin, 
a Burgundy. 

Tom Kaplin 
San Clemente. Calif. 


Decimus Sextus Nonus 

Mr. Michael Herbert Dengler would 
have had less trouble in his battle to 
change his name to a numeral and be¬ 
come Mr. 1069 [Dec. 12], if he had sim¬ 
ply switched from English to Latin and 
become Mr. Decimus Sextus Nonus. 

The judge who is wondering whether 
a number can qualify as a name should 
note the precedents in such names as 


Benefit Requirements 

Reader Torey Stanley of Oneida, 
Tenn., calls Social Security "truly a farce" 
[Nov. 28] and reports that he was denied 
benefits after an accident at age 22 be¬ 
cause he "had not worked the past five 
out of twelve years." A wage earner dis¬ 
abled at 22 who meets all other require¬ 
ments needs as few as six calendar quar¬ 
ter-years of work out of the past twelve 
to be insured, not five years. 

Lance P. Keigwin, Claims Representative 
Social Security Administration 
New York City 
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What can an American magazine teii you about: 

GUY DE ROTHSCHILD 
KB^IOSANO 
GIANNI AGNEIil 
HILMAR RBCSTEN 
JOHN SAMUELS 
HASSANAL^OUGAH 
ADNAN KHASHOGGI 


Plenty, if that magazine hap)pens to be FORTUNE. 

Because, though F'ORTUNE is published in America, 
its concerns are glotol and its cast of characters is truly 
international. 

Take Baron Guy de Rothschild, for example. In a 
recent issue of FORTUNE you’d have seen why the men 
who run the American-based Copperweld Corp. pulled out 
all the stops trying to defeat the billionaire baron s take-over 
tender offer. And why today they’re delighted with their 
French connection. 

Or the case of Kenji Osano. An army truck driver 
during World War II, he was quick to realize-and profit 
from—Hawaii’s resort potential. He now owns over $150 
million worth of hotels there. FORTUNE revealed how he 
acquired his vast holdings. 

In another major article, FORTUNE showed how 
FIAT boss Gianni Agnelli is holding the fort for private 
enterprise in Italy-and living a life of enviable luxury and 
dash at the same time—as social and political struggles 
engulf his countr>'. 

FORTUNE explained how the most daring of Nor¬ 
way’s shipowners, Hilmar Reksten, broke all the rules of the 


tanker game and, it is said, probably made more money 
overnight than anyone in the history of the business. 

In other issues of FORTUNE, you’d have found out 
how the American John Samuels went from a net worth of 
near zero to over $400 million in just three years and earned 
himself the title ’’Young King Coal.” You’d have seen how 
Hassanal Bcjlkiah, the thirty-year-old Sultan of Brunei, runs 
the richest little kingdom in Southeast Asia. And you’d 
have had a lcx)k at the $10 million aerial palace (a cus¬ 
tomized EJoeing 727) of the high-flying Arab wheeler-dea'er 
Adnan Khashoggi. 

Every month in FORTUNE, you’ll meet the men 
whose money-making talents deserve your attention. Our 
Editors do your homework for you. Researching the facts 
and the figures, the power plays and the calculated risks. 

It’s fascinating readiiig. And you’ll find it only in 
FORTUNE. 


For further information write FORTUNE c/o Time- 
Life International (Nederland) B. V., Ottho Heldringstraat 
5, Amsterdam 1018, The Netherlands. 


Nobody lakes you to the top like FORTUNE Magazine. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


C orresponcteni James WillwcTih has covered vvar u\ Saigoa and ikucc (al- ’ 
most as harrowing) in the streets of Neu York City Last week he wa.s 
on his new beat in HollyvAood, but his subjects were presumably still lough j 
Burt Reynolds and Clinl Eastwood “Covenng iilusK>ji, I ,sust>ccl is going to ! 
be just as confusing as reporting reality," says Willwerth Part of the confusion ; 
came from spending a feu days with Reynolds T he Hashy-flip, skirt-chasing. 
tire-burning macho hero Senu-Toufjh. and a score of other cinematic e\- j 
I cursions proved lo be a "semi-shy urbane homebody ” InlervicvAs vviih such i 
j Reynolds friends as Dinah Shore. Dom Del uise and i)nccior Robcil Aldrich | 
j (The Dirty Dy?::£*//) confirmed that the fast cars, wine and w'omen arc just an act | 
I —on screen Reynolds docs drive a Rolls- Royce. but at the speed limit, and is j 
I going steady with an actress (Sally f leld) long known for playing a flying nun I 
! Correspondent Paul Wiiicman boned up for his I astwotxi interviews by ! 
i seeing three of the aclor-direclors movies (The Gauntlet. The Oi4tlay\ Josie ' 



i Schickel, Witteman, Eastwood, Willwerth and Reynolds 


! H'ale.s. Dirt} Harry) i\{ one sitting ‘An I astwood triple feature," the star re- i 
; marked kindl> when he heard aKnjt it ‘ Afiei that sou‘11 need a un cup and 
: a white cane ' In his newest lilm. The Gauntlet. I astwood taces h\ car mo- 
: torcyclc, freight tram and bus to bring a witness against the Mob to the trial 1 
on time But only at the wheel. VViiienian found, dcxrs the otherwise quiet 
; and domestic Lastwood. who dt>es i^n e\en boihei with standard Holly w-ood ; 

equipment such as a pressagent. Ii\e up to his screen image After a stmt in 
I the pas.sengei's scat of I astwocKl's f erran Boxer, tooling di>\vn those twisty i 
.Monterey Pcmnsula f oads. Wittcman admus that he was "scared to death ’ 

I Most Lastern critics tend to dismiss the macho and mayhem films made ■ 
by the two sui/erstars as drise in popcorn woise But Coniributoi Richard ' 
I Schickel, who wriHc this vveek s covci story takes a diflereiu \iew Schickel. 

I a lilm makcf himself as well as a cntic. has six*iu time with both men and ad- 
I miles them for being ' non pnma dtinna professionals ' He adds C lint and ' 
Burt have classic screen presences -like John Wayne, wht' ftn' 25 years i 
; lived with bad reviews despite populai adulation Says Schickel ‘ I have a feci- ^ 
mg that when Clmi - or Burl reaches hO, he'll make his version I'f True , 
Gut. and critics will sit up and realize how go<Hl he s txien ail along " ! 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


I COVER STORY: p. 34 The latest American movie super^ 

I hei\>es Bun Rcyn<>lds and Clint Eastwood, have built out of 
I their disparate but similarly stable characters a couple of Amcr- 
j lean archeiyiics What Tough Chiy I asiwood and Wise Cmy 
I Reynolds have in common is a detiance of authority and an as- 
! sei'tion of cowboy-siylc indiMduahsm rheii loyal fans are. for 
I the most part, the culturalls disenfranchised, who were raised 
I on the popular old American myth that the individual is mas- 
! ter of his own fate, but are now weighed dow n by mortgages b> 
j bosses, hv government W-^hile the characters Reynolds and tasl- 
i wxxHi poi tray are larger than any that Americans are likely locn- 
i counter in ordinary life, they are not entirely disconnected from 
j it either The lilms of tasiwi>od and Reynolds rarely gel nom- 
' mated for prizes, but they arc dependable office successes 
I in the drive-ins and the shopping center triplexes, and even m 
I the big cities 

I 

I WORLD: p. 10 The trartic of )adc m Asia i.s picking up. 

I thanks to a surge of interest m jewelry and carvings by Jap- 
, anese and American tourists and a crackdtnvn on drug srniig- 
' gling by Thailand A mixed hag of Burmese rebels, chieftains 
' and Chinese warlords who had previously depended t>n opium 
j for their protits arc now finding the jadc trade much safer 
' F ollowing the jade trail in southeiii Buima, T iMt s David I aw- 
i ton fiHind a l'cn \ and the Puutes almospheie m which rebel 
i tribesmen exacted a tax of I5'< of the estimated value of all 
I jade rock passing through then turf Yet even experts can 
i only guess whether the tough rock ht^lds a hoard of jade or 
, disappointment 

I TELEVISION: p. 43 I'Oi the liiM time in history television 
• watching m the L! S declined last ycai Using November 
; 1976 November 1977 as a base, one rating service put the drop- 
1 off foi daytime I'V viewing at 6 4' < and for pnmc-iimc evening 
I hours at J I'r One reasL>n for the daytime dcLline has been the 


i increasing number of wx'rking women People outside the in- 
i dustry have suggested that audiences are nibbling less Ix'caiise 
I they like the menu less In light r^f the 50*^/^ increase in TV ad- 
I vertising rates the past three years, advcrtiseis may be turning 
back to newspapers and maga/incs 

CINEMA: p*41 C harlie Chaplin, the Little Tramp of silent 
films, was huned in Swii/erland last week ai the age of SS Ual- 
iar. Directoi I cderico \ cllmi called him "a progenitor from 
whom cverybtHly else descends ’ It was 1914 when Chaplin, 
who came from the darkest of london slums, pulled on a pair 
of baggy pants pul some oulsi/e shL>es on the wrong feel, added 
a false mustache - and suddenly became The Tiamp. Over the 
years, since then, he created a choreography of the human con¬ 
dition that won him a worldwide following 


ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p.22 Shortly before he left 
Washington for a trip to I. iiropc, the Middle Last and India. 
President C arter sprang a surprise He would not reappoint 
Arthur I Burns as chairman of Americas f ederal Reserve 
Btiaid. hut announced his successor Ci William Millci I'raincd 
as a lawyei. Miller has since 1968 l>een chief executive officer 
of Textron Inc., a divcisihed company with 1976 sales of $2.6 
billion Unlike his predeccssoi at Americas central bank. 
Miller believes it is possible to decieasc unemployment while 
diminishing the mtlaiion rale The dollar again dropfXid to 
new lows on ftireign exchange markets, at the news of Burns' 
de pat^u rc, but husmessmcii generally applauded the choice of 
hi^ sllfffcssor 

p.27 If the non-C or^imunisl mdustriali/ed v orld is to avoid 
sliding into a recession latci this year, leaders m key countries 
will liced to stimulate then economics 1 his wa.s the warning is- 
sucil Ml Pans last week bv the ()rgani/alion Ax f ci>nt>mic C'o- 
t'peraiion and Devek^pmciU m its iwice-ycarly I conmriic Out- 
U\>k T he Ol CDs purpose to provoke West (leimany and Japan 
into taking urgent measures to push expansion at home and 
thereby pull the lesl of the world along with them 
p. 28 A .Saudi Arabian millionanc declared he was ready to 
buy a 60'f mtcrcsi m an American bank, ihe National Bank of 
(iemgia T he news doubtless came as a lelief to Beil Lance, a 
friend of Piesident Jimmy C arters. who was forced to resign as 
head of the C.)ffice of Management and Budget because of bank¬ 
ing shenanigans Debi-ndden Lance owns more than 200.000 
of the bank s shaics The Saudi, (ihailh R. Phaiaon. denied he 
was altempimg to buy mnuencc and called the deal a sound 
investment Pharaon also own.s a slake in Hoiiston'.s Main 
Bank in which formei Lieasury Secielary Ji^hn C’onnally is a 
stockholder. 

ENERGY: p. 29 The use of garbage to generate synthetic fuels 
and elcctrivi'y is spreading rapidly in the LIS. In 1973, before 
the A:jh oil embargo, only two small US plants were proc- 
e.ssing gaibage into energy. Today 16 full-fledged plants arc in 
otKTalion. aniUher twelve are under construction, and many 
more are in various stages of planning New, York City is now 
planning two facilities that would priKCss 5.400 ions of trash a 
day into heal and electricity for industrial users 

SCIENCE: p. 44 The small object that has been detected cir¬ 
cling the sun just between the orbits of Saturn and Uranus is ap¬ 
parently not a planet aftei all. After further study, scientists 
have downgraded the Object discovered by Hale Observatories 
Astronomer Charles Kowal. and now believe it could be an er¬ 
rant asteroid or, perhaps, a comet lacking the customary head 
and tail because the distant sun has not been able to vaporize 
its icy surface 
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IMIDOI C l-AST 


[The Morning After Ismailia 

Self-rule v. self-determination for the West Bank and Gaza 


W f hethcr by inad\ertcr\cc or de¬ 
sign. Jimmv Carter last week 
almost threw the Middle East 
1 t)eacc drive into an ic> spin In 

i a conversation with news correspondents 
i on a nationwide television hwkup. Car- 
I ter declared that Isiaeli Premier Mena- 
! chem Begin had taken 'a k>ng step for- 
: ward ’ by offering self-rule to the 
! Palestinians on the West Bank of the Jot- 
I dan River and the Cia/a Sir ip, only a week 
i earlier he had told Begin in W'ashingion 
I that many of his proposals had not gone 
j far enough Then, almost in passing, Car- 
i ter added that the LI S could not coun- 
. tenance “a radical F^alestinian stale in the 
I heart of the Middle l.ast ' That was a po- 
! silion that he has generally taken in the 



past, but it w'as not the best time to re¬ 
iterate it Next day the White House ex¬ 
plained that the President had not intend¬ 
ed to endorse the Begin proptisals. and 
Secretary of State C yrus Vance stressed 
that the U.S reffarded them merely us 
“an appropriate starting tx^inl” for 
negotiations. 

Nonetheless. Israeli officialdom was 
astonished and delighted to hear Carter's 
words and seized on them as justification 
for Begin's position “Even Carter be¬ 
haved himself this week." quipped a Begjn 
' aide in Jerusalem. In Cairo. President An¬ 
war aSadat was also astonished, but far 
-from delighted. He was obviously shaken 
over what appeared to him to be a 
j thoughtless disruption of ail his careful 


and so far eminently successful strategy 
C artcr. said Sadat lucfully. 'is making mv : 
job very difficult. This embarrasses me. 
What surprises me most is ignoring the 
importance of the Palestinian issue, the ! 
core and crux of the whole problem." To , 
make amends. C arter added a brief, un 
scheduled stop in Aswan to meet with 
Sadat on the matter this week 

The visit should heal w ha level dam¬ 
age was done, that familiar Middle East 
term ‘mi>mentum ' seemed still in force. ' 
thanks chiefly ti) the efforts of Begin and , 
Sadat at their C hristmas meeting in Is- , 
madia. Though the meeting was roundly ' 
crilici/cd last week by many Arabs w ho i 
fell that Begin had ofTcied liio little, and ! 
by righl-v^^^*^^iaclis who fell that their ; 



t Premier had gone lix> tar the effort had 
i prvxJuced some pr on using results F or the 
! first time. ,Arab^» and Israelis had em- 
; barked on high-level negotiations face to 
face To be sure they were unable to set¬ 
tle on a joint detlaralion of principles, but 
they did agree to set up I oreign Minis¬ 
ters' and fJefeiise Ministers* committees, 
which will convene within the next iw'o 
weeks 

Moreover, the two sides came close 
' to agreement, in principle at least, on the 
question of Israeli withdrawal from the 
Sinai {see mapl Under the Israeli plan, 
1) the region would be largely demilita¬ 
rized, with Egyptian forces remaining 
west of the Cjiddi-Mitla line; 2) Jewish set¬ 
tlements would remain in place and would 


be protected. 3) Israeli troops, airfields 
and early-warning insiallaiions would be 
maintained in the central Sinai over a 
transition tx;riod of several years, and 
4) freedom of navigation through the 
Si rail of I iran would be guaranteed. The 
Egyptians could probably agree, in the 
end. to such an arrangement “It would 
all be rclaiiveiv simple. ' remarked an 
Igyplian oHicial, except that the Israe¬ 
lis are trying to use their concessions in 
Sinai K'sofien up Sadat on the West Bank. 

I hey are otfeiing a iimetahle of four or 
even iw(> years I in the Sinai! if Sadat will 
soften his position on thi' West Bank " 
But Sadat could not do S'^ without sac¬ 
rificing his last chance of bringing the 
other Arab stales into the bargaining 
piocess 

For the West Bank and Ciaza, as ex¬ 
pected. the Israelis protxxied self-rule but 
with the security of the autonomous PaE 
esiinian region icmain;ng in Israeli 
hands The question of sovereignty would 
remain i>pcn, and the whole arrangement 
would he subject to review after five years 
T he Begin plan was precisely the same 
as the peace foimula that the Israeli Cab¬ 
inet had offered the Arab.s m June 1967. 
The plan \va.s abruptly rejected by Jor¬ 
dan at that lime 

Like the Jordanians before him, Sa¬ 
dat found the proposals unacceptable, 
‘*Our mam problem with your draft." he 
said. IS that the Palestinians must have 
the light of self-detcrmuiaiion ' Begin re¬ 
plied, ‘ To us, that would mean an inde¬ 
pendent Slate governed by the i Palestine 
Liberation Organization I. and we cannot 
agree to that' Foreign Minister Moshe 
LTayan added ‘Sclf-dclermmalion for the 
Palestinians means for us the destruction 
of the state of Israel in stages" After 
lengthy discussion, ii was obvious that the 
matter could not be settled, so the two 
sides agreed to refer it to the Eoreign Min¬ 
isters' comniiiicc for further argument 
F or the momeni. the leaders had gone as 
far as they could As Begin left for home, 
his El A1 jetliner look him for a quick 
biid's-cyc tour of the Pyramids of Giza.* 
"The Cheops Pyramid is constructed out 
of 3 million stones ' Begin marveled lat¬ 
er “And how they schlepped those stones 
in those times is difficult to understand " 

*Bcgin subscribes to a corriniori assumption that the 
three Gi/a Pvromids were buili by the Israelis' en¬ 
slaved aiwcsuirs In taci. the stones probably were 
trundled by indigenous t^sanis between 2600 and 
2500 B C . the cnslavcmcnl the Isiaelites in Kgvpi 
IS believed to have occurred abi^ui 1,200 years later 


j 
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In the days following the Ismailia 1 
summit, the participants were left with a 
sobering sense of the morning after. The 
Israelis returned to Jerusalem blaming 1 
members of the Lgvptian Foreign Min- 
^^try for “conventional thickness’m fail- 
\g to reach agreement on a declaration 
of principles. “We did our part," Begin 
told the Knesset “Wc made our coniri* ; 
bution, and now it is the turn of the other j 
side.” Israelis had also found S;idat | 
unrealistic “He is both shrewd and na- | 
ive ” said one negotiator. “He really be- | 
lieved that after his historic trip to Je- | 
rusalem, we would have to respond with j 
the same speed and to the same degree ; 
And when we did not. he behaved like a ' 
kid whose toys have been taken away Yet i 
he seemed genuinely pleased with some 
of the results “ 

At the same time, the Egyptians char¬ 
acterized the Israelis as “unimaginative 
and limited, the victims of living for 30 
years in an international ghetto ' As one 
Egyptian negotiator expressed it to TiMt i 
Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn “Their I 
attitude reminds me of that of the old- I 
fashioned Orientalists of the era between ; 
the two World Wars, who thought of the i 
Arabs as Bedouins or refugees Now the | 
Israelis come to Egypt and meet a group | 
of techmx'rals and intellectuals, and they | 
assume these people cannot t>c Arabs. | 
they don’t fit the stereotype. Therefore I 
these people must be willing to make a I 
separate peace and split off from the Arab ' 
world ■■ 

The Egyptians argue that Begin has 
failed to grasp the fact that Sadat is wilb 
mg to accept something less than full Pal¬ 
estinian statehotxl now -in exchange for 
I a plan calling for self-determination lal- I 



Jewish settlers from the occupied territories demonstrating against Begin's peace plan 

1 liuln 't come from Miami Beach to live in I'^ypt*" 


moved one inch from ihcir past positK>ns ‘ vsiih the Ismailia summit was hardly ac- ! 
The furious anti-Sadat sir:^3Sh,hai met in cidcnlal I lom Beirut there were reports i 
Tripoli in early Dccernbei made plans for , ihai the murder heralded a new campaign 
another get-together m Baghdad t(> adopt , icM iorism but whc'.hei that campaign j 
a hard new ime against Sadat's peace would be Iiniiicd to the West Bank, as i 
cdoTls , PL () I cade! Yassei Aiafai prefcis. or J 

The P 1. () e.xpresscd its displeasure i expanded to uihei Aiab capitals and lo ; 
characteristically it ordered the exccu- i l.iiropc, as iadiv.al elements demand, was i 
lion of a West Bank Palestinian. Haindi sldl to be decided l 

Kadi He was killed because he was an of- ' In the meantime, Mcnacheni Begin ' 
ticial m the Israeli military governmem the man who has long proclaimed the I 
but the fact that his murder comerded Jews natural and eternal right ' to the | 


er. If he could win Israeli acceptance 
of that principle, Sadat would be able 
to demonstrate to the other Arab lead¬ 
ers that his policy of negotiating with 
Israel was paying off He could again 
invite the other Arabs to join the ne¬ 
gotiations, and in the end the Pales¬ 
tinians might ch(X)se lo create an in¬ 
dependent state, a federation with 
Jordan or even a federation with Is¬ 
rael “The problem," says an Egyp¬ 
tian negotiatior, “could Lx; solved m 
any of ten different ways." Bui until 
Sadat persuades the Israelis to agree 
lo the principle of Palestinian self-de¬ 
termination, he will not feel free to 
make a deal on Sinai, however ad¬ 
vantageous that agreement might be 
lo Egypt. 

I f Sadat needed any reminder of the 
pressures at work, he had only to 
read the papers and turn on the 
radio. In Syria. Damascus Radio 
called the Begin peace proposals a 
revelation of “Zionist intransigence in 
its ugliest form " Even Jordan, which 
has not strongly opposed Sadat's ini¬ 
tiative. dismissed the Begin plan as 
“unacceptable" and “ridiculous." In 
the Israeli-ruled West Bank, Bethle¬ 
hem Mayor Elias fTeij, a nuxlerale, 
insisted that “the Israelis have not 



V\'csi Bank was angnly crmci/cJ at 
home h\ ihc 60,000 Israelis who have 
settled m ihc occupied iciniories 
"What nghi does anyone have lo 
tell people they will not be in Is¬ 
rael'' demanded David Margalil, 
wh<' lives in the northern Smui sei- 
[lement of Yamil C ned an American 
emigrant who aKv) lives m Yamit. 

I didn’t come from Miami Beach 
to live in Fgypi'" As setilers dem- 
onsuated iiulside. a mcmlx:r of Be¬ 
gin s own I ikiid coalition. Moshe 
Shamir, argued ihcii case in ihc Knes- 
sei “My heart is laden with pain as 
I see our settlers in Judea. Sam.'iria 
and Sinai cry oui m agony as their 
dreams are shattered before their 
eyes ■ 

The fact is that the current peace 
activity has made Begin stronger than 
he ever was before After an 11 J<-hour 
dtnalc in the Knesset, one of the long¬ 
est sessions m memory. Begin won en¬ 
dorsement for his plan by a vote of 64 
to 8, wiih 40 (mostly opposition Labor 
Parly member s) abstaining With that 
kind of support at home. Begin would 
be in a position lo negotiate from 
strength—and to make further con¬ 
cessions, if he can be persuaded lo do 
so—when the political and military 
committees meet this month. ■ 


I 

i 
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_ World 

The Summit: Peeks Behind the Scenes 


It scarcely seemed like a rneetin}; of two countries sti/i tech¬ 
nically at war when Egypt's Anwar Sadat welcomed Istael's 
Menacheni Begin to Ismailia last week. First the Israeli Pre¬ 
mier was flattered by being invited to wirne.ss a purely in¬ 
ternal Egyptian matter--Mohamed Ibrahim Kamel taking 
the oath as Egypt's new Foreign Minister. Then Sadat led his 
guest to a tiny room for a private chat, and the hearty laugh¬ 
ter of the Egyptian leader rang through the heavy doors This 
cordiality, reports T'iMt Correspondent David llatevy. who 
talked with some of those present, characterized most of the 
summit se.ssions. Vignettes from Ismailia. 

A fter everyone was seated in the conference room. Sadal 
ksuddenly clapped his hands twice and shouted "Ahwa, 
shay" —coffee, lea. A pair of waiters carrying trays of tea 
and Turkish coffee came hurriedly into the rix)m and served 
the delegates Reaching for a glass of green shav, Sadal re- 
I called: "I drank very good lea m Jerusalem ' The Israelis 
I never ceased being startled throughout the conference by 
j ihe ligyptian President's 

I hand clapping 

I With ahwa and shay 

j served, Sadat raised his 

glass and declared. "This 
i IS a happy day m my life. 

I to have you seated here, 

I facing us in Ismailia and 

I discussing substance and 

! not procedure ' When he 

I expressed his pleasure at 

j having the conference 

"cKise to the place where 
Moses crossed the sea." 

Begin quipped, "It Uxik 
Moses 40 years to cross the 
desert on his wa> to the 
Promised Land, while it 
took us only 40 minutes to 
cross It '■ 

A few moments later. 

Begin announced that "to¬ 
day IS Piesidenl Sadat's 
|59lh| birthday Let me 
congratulate you, and may Gtxi give you many years to live 
until 120" Sadal kH>ked puzzled, so Begin explained that 
“until 120" was a traditional Jewish blessing for long life ' 
Begin was effusive m his praise of his host “We all have deep 
admiration for you and your leadership." he exclaimed "We 
all need you and your leadership Lgypl needs you, the Mid¬ 
dle Last needs you. the world needs you, and even wc need 
you " 

After Begin presented the Israeli proposals for Sinai, 
the West Bank and Gaza, the Egyptian looked at his watch 
and announced- "I think we worked hard today 1 ct us 
lake a break before lunch and make a small trip." tven the 
drivers and bodyguards had been given no warning of this ex¬ 
cursion and had to scramble to their cars Sadal ushered 
Begin into the front seat of a Cadillac and asked Israeli De¬ 
fense Minister Fzer Weizman and Foreign Minister Moshc 
Dayan to climb into the back. To everyone's surprise. Sadat 
got behind the steering wheel. 

V As they rode off with security forces in hot pursuit. Weiz- 

man remarked that he had never been r*erst>nally driven b> a 
head of stale, and Begin mentioned he had never even boih- 

*From Getwsis Vt .? “My spirit .shall not abide in man forever, fci ihai he 
alsci IS flesh, therefore shall his days be a hundred and twenty ycal^ 


I 

ered to learn to drive. Said Sadat "It is a lot of fun. and I enjoy ! 
it very much * After sightseeing foi a few minutes on Timsah 
Island, Sadal and his guests returned to Ismailia for lunch 
At Sadat's villa during the more than iwo-hour meal 
(mushroom salad, stuffed \ mc leaves, veal, pastry and orange 
juice), the Fgypiians and Israelis traded small lalk and re¬ 
peatedly congratulated Sadat on his birthday Midway | 

thrtiugh the lunch, an excited aide rushed to Sadal inform- i 

ing him that President Carter was on the telephone Begin ; 

and his host hurried to the conference nx^m. where Sadal ' 

picked up the phone "Hello* llelK^^" he said No answer i 

"Hello’ Hello’' 1 he line was dead Sadal looked at Begin. | 

shrugged his shoulders and explained helplessly "No C ar- i 

ter " Both men laughed and returned to lunch While House | 

aides later telephoned Lgypiian officials in Cairo, conxeying ‘ 

Carter's "best wishes” to Sadal and Begin i 

.Sadat's only diplomatic gaffe seems to have been his in- j 
ability to get L/ci Wci/man's name right The F gyplian con¬ 
stantly referred \o "my friend L/ra.' repealing a mistake ’ 

he had made with the | 

Tense Minister's fTsi name I 

during the November sis- j 

it to Jcrusaleni Says one i 

of Wei/man's colleagues 
"1 zer has only One chtiice 
If he wants to continue ne- ; 

gotiaiing with Sadal. he ! 

has to change his name " i 

At one point the 
Lgypiians weie iieated to 
one of Begin s famous his- 
lixy lectures Defending 
his refusal ic> grant full 
sovereignly to the West 
Bank and Cia/a. FJcgin 
asked "Wnh your permis¬ 
sion. Mr President, I 
would like to tell you some j 
of our history ' F or the ' 
next half an hour. Begin 
recited the highlights 
of Jewish development 
When he came to the Ho¬ 
locaust he reminded Sadal that "you saw it with your own 
eyes in Jerusalem when you visited Yad Vashern lihc rnemo- 
I lal to the 6 million Jews killed by the Nazisl ' Recalling bit¬ 
terly that the Arab 1 cague had ordered an aitack against the 
newly established Israel m 1948. Begin said movingly "We 
lost L r of oui total population during that war " 1 o justify Is¬ 
rael's pre-emptive strike against l.gypi in 1967. he chaiged 
"You talked then about throwing us into the sea ' 

The F-.gyplians listened patiently but when Begin asked 
Weizman to explain the causes of the 1967 war. Sadat jumped 
up and declared "No' No' I cl's not start that again .Ml of 
this history, moreover, hapix:ned before the 19ih of No- ! 
vember “ Thai baffled Begin "N\'hal happx^ned on Novem¬ 
ber 19, 1967.*" he asked It was explained that .Sadat was re- ! 
ferrmg to November 1977 and his trip to Jerusalem i 

F or only a few moments during all the negotiation did 
the nxxvd turn testy Responding to Israel s pro|X'»sals foi ' 
Smai, Lgypiian Foreign Ministry Aide Osama cl-Ba/ rose 
and protested angrily that' wnlh a country of 7.000 yeais his¬ 
tory. you cannot discuss questions of boundaries This in it- ! 
self is an insult " Sadal quickly stepped in "All right All 
right We can discus.s evetyihmg, even boundaries, as a civ - ! 

ili/ed t>eople There is no need to become nasty " 



Clearly in the driver’s seat, Sadat takes Begin for a ride in Ismailia 
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___ World 

ITALY 

Tottering Once More at the Edge 

' The Communists are pushing again, and now they have help 


Premier Giutio Andreotii's minority 
Christian Democratic Cabinet had sud¬ 
denly stalled. Its parliamentary pact with 
other parties was in disarray. An all-out 
general strike, threatened by the unions, 
held the possibility of toppling the govern¬ 
ment altogether. And a swelling chorus of 
leftist parties, led by the Communists, was 
demanding the formation of an all-party 
"emergency government ' A,s the Italian 
Socialist Party newspaper A\'dnl\'. warned 
"The countdown against Andreotti has be¬ 
gun " From Rome last week TiML Bureau 
Chief Jordan Bonfanle cabled this report 
on the latest stage in Italy 's ongoing crisis' 

F or 17 months, longci than iht* aver¬ 
age life span of most postwar Italian 
governments. Andreotti s Cabinet has 
survived and even pros|icrcd with the sup¬ 
port of the Communists and other major 
parties. The Premier reduced inflation 
from 25',c to less than 15*^^. shored up 
the vulnerable lira, and even brought the 
1977 balance of payments into the black 
The rest of Iialy s notorious problems, 
however, have not only endured but even 
multiplied Crime and pi^litical terrorism 
have continued to rise, with 76 kidnap- 
ings in 1977 l our shex^imgs. presumably 
the work of political extremists, look place 
in Rome last week alone A right-wing 
tH)litician. susfHJCtcd of participating in a 
fatal attack on a C ommunist Youth f cd- 
eration member in 1976. was killed: two 
young leftists and the wife of a journ¬ 
alist working on the far-right news- 



Premier Giullo Andreotti 


Resitujffles may no longer he enough. 
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paper II Secolo Dltalia were wounded. 

As budget time approached early this 
winter, Andreotti proposed a new round 
of austerity to slash the towering public¬ 
spending debt. The unions, already an¬ 
gered by an unemployment total of I 6 
million workers, or 8*>r of the labor force, 
responded with a vengeance Early in De¬ 
cember more than 150,000 striking met¬ 
alworkers marched on Rome to protest. 
Andreotti defended his economic package 
—a mix of new investments as well as 
new tariffs—but the union leaders reject¬ 
ed il and threatened to call a general strike 
in mid-January 

As the pressure grew, leftists insisted 
that the time had come for Communist 
participation'm an emergency govern¬ 
ment Ugo La Malfa, leader of the small 
Republican Party and a perennial Cas¬ 
sandra of Italian politics, argued that only 
full Communist ‘co-responsibility" could 
provide the consensus necessary to co|>e 
with the country’s gra^ir^fcKblems. Be¬ 
sides. he reasoned, if the Communists 
were to return to opposition, they would 
be in a pt^silion to exploit labor and stu¬ 
dent disaffection and perhaps win the 
next election. 

T he Socialists too ux>k up the call for 
an emergency government, but the 
strongest pressure came from the cautious 
Communists themselves Earlier they had 
seemed content with gradual progress to¬ 
ward the “historic compromise" of an al¬ 
liance with the Christian Democrats. But 
labor's militancy, and the risk of being 
left behind in the rush of events, led them 
to a high-risk change of tactics and Jtn ac¬ 
celerated push for power. In a dramatic- 
appearance on national television. Parly 
Boss Enrico Berhnguer demanded what 
he called "a government of democratic 
solidarity ” Accusing the Andreotti gov¬ 
ernment of “uncertainties and contradic¬ 
tions" in the face of "the grave and wors¬ 
ening crisis the country is undergoing." 
he called for “a formula that would equal¬ 
ly commit the Communists, the Socialists, 
the Christian Democrats ana all the oth¬ 
er parties willing to associate themselves 
with the great effort that must be exert¬ 
ed " Significantly. Berlinguer did not rule 
out the prospect that the Communists 
might decide to bring down the Andre- 
olti government 

The Communist salvo, just short of 
an ultimatum, threw the Christian Dem¬ 
ocrats on the defensive. The government’s 
answer was still no. but Christian Dem¬ 
ocratic Party Boss Benigno Zaccagnini, 
and even the party’s anti-Communisl war 
horse Ami more Fanfani. did not exclude 
some sort of “new forward step" of ac¬ 
commodation. Helping Andreotti was the 
fact that no party wanted to be blamed 



Communist Leader Enrico Berlinguer__ 

The fact was no party wanted to he blamed. 


for toppling the government In a tele¬ 
vised press conference last week, the Pre¬ 
mier insisted that he would fight to pro¬ 
long the life of his government But with 
the prospect of a general strike and a 
looming parliamentary fight over the bud¬ 
get. there was much political stxM;:ulation 
that Andreotti will eventually have to at¬ 
tempt a new political deal giving the Com¬ 
munists more power. 

One possibility is a reshuffled Cab¬ 
inet that would include several politioally 
independent technocrats acceptable to 
the Communists and Socialists. Also pos¬ 
sible is Communist support in Parliament 
(rather than their present abstention on 
important votes)—a Step equivalent to 
full Communist membership in a par¬ 
liamentary coalition and thus another 
giant stride for Berlinguer toward the gov¬ 
ernment itself Trouble is, such a for¬ 
mula might prove too much for more 
conservative Christian Democrats and too 
little for the increasingly ravenous Com¬ 
munists. As one of Berlinguer's policy¬ 
makers said last month: “No reshuffles, 
no surrogates. That’s not enough any 
more. A government with the Commu¬ 
nists—that's all." ■ 
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___ Worid 

NUCLEAR WASTE 

The Re process ing R ace __ 

France says: Give us your tired, your spent atomic fuel 

W fith its aim of freeing the country from the waste and prepared as reactor 
from 759<'of its imported energy re> fuel. Reprocessing thus not only allows 
quiremenls by 1985, the French govern- utility companies to get more energy out 
menl's nuclear power program is mighty of their nuclear fuel but also provides 
fimbitious—much too much so. many them with a way out of an increasingly dif- 
Frenchmen complain. Socialist Party ficult waste-storage problem 
Chief Franijois Mitterrand, who clearly Power companies are willing to pay 

plans to make the atom an issue in next a great deal for this service the cost of 
March's elections, charges that the poL the reprocessing of a single kilogram (2 25 
icy of headlong nuclear expansion was lbs.) of uranium currently ranges between 
reckless, “launched like a railroad engine $350 and $450. Lately the French have 
at 400 kilometers an hour" In August, signed C(^t-plus contracts with ten Jap- 
some 30.000 protesters tried to slow the j anese utilities to handle 1,600 tons of nu- 
train down by staging a noisy demonstra- 1 clear fuel over a ten-year period begin- 



Muclear waste shipped to France for processing arrives at Cap de la Ha^e 

Fishermen report that crabs in the area have he^nn sproun'nj^,’ f^rowths 


tion at Super Phenix, the big French plu- ning in 1983, at current prices, that deal 
tonium breeder reactor east of Lyon. Now alone is worth at least $600 million 

there is concern about a new clement in The French government plans over 
the government’s aggressive program It the next ten years to add two more plants 

is a plan to help pay for the country's nu- to its reprocessing center at Cap de la 

clear expansion by making France a Hague, near Cherbourg, and thus bring 

major dealer in that growing international the country's tola) capacity to 2,400 tons 

commodity, “spent" atomic fuel. a year. Officials insist that the prv)gram 

Since July, salesmen for a firm owned will not turn France into an international 

by France's Atomic Flncrgy Commission nuclear trash heap, The French plants 

have been busily Signing up foreign pow- will dispose of light radioactive and liq- 

er companies for the “reprocessing" of uid wastes in containers buried either at 

their nuclear wastes by still-to-be-built sea or underground But the more potent 

French facilities. F.sscntially, these wastes solid radioactive garbage will be shipped 

back to the countries that produced it. As 
for the plutonium produced from the 
waste, it will legally belong to the coun¬ 
try that owns the fuel, whether the plu¬ 
tonium is also returned depends on in¬ 
ternational treaties yet to be worked out 
In theory, there is no reason why the 
French could not handle this trash-pro¬ 
cessing job efficiently. But in reality, the 


arc used-up nuclear fuel in the form of 
long, needle-like riids encased in /ircaloy 
metal sheaths. Once these rods have been 
-used in a conventional reactor, the util¬ 
ities normally keep them in large storage 
tankilhat resemble swimming pools. But 
in reprocessing, the spent fuel is removed 
from the sheaths: usable quantities of plu¬ 
tonium and uranium are then separated 


project is a gamble. The Cap de la Hague 
facility is the largest and longest-function¬ 
ing plant that treats oxide fuels (which 
are five to ten times more radioactive than 
the graphite-gas fuels used in earlier re¬ 
actors employed by France and some 
other countries) In Britain, a similar cen¬ 
ter at Windscale on the Irish Sea coast 
shut down its oxide operations in 1973 
after an accident in which 35 workers 
were contaminated. 

The French reprocessing offers have 
thus come as a godsend to governments 
that have big nuclear energy programs but 
nowhere to recycle the resulting wastes. 
“What they really want to know," says 
Claude Ay^oberry, operations chief at 
Cap de la Hague, “is that they’re going 
to be able to gel rid of the irradiated com¬ 
bustibles and not have to close down their 
. j plants because the waste is piling up." 
j! French critics of the program have 
doubts about government claims that 
- their scientists have mastered the tech- 
I nolOgy needed to handle such deadly re- 
f fuse. Employees at the ten-vear-old plant 
have complained that salel>' standards 
there have deteriorated. Man> areas have 
become so radioactive that personnel 
must wear protective suits; faulty design 
j has made it difficult to isolate areas that 
i become contaminated 


P lutonium traces have been found 
along the Normandy coast hundreds 
of miles away, and fishermen reported last 
year that crabs in the area had begun to 
show strange marks and lesions. The ra¬ 
diation level in crabs surged to eight times 
us normal level two years ago before re¬ 
turning to normal last year. However, 
government scientists insist that no con¬ 
nection has been proved between such 
danger svmptoms and the Cap de la 
Hague plant and that the radiation levels 
are far from dangerous to human beings. 

While the French have never hesitat¬ 
ed m their determination to build more re- 
prcKCSsing facilities, the British in late 
1976 decided to submit a similar plan to 
full-scale inquiry. The results are due this 
month, and those who have followed the 
inquiry believe the odds are that Britain 
will expand its reprocessing facilities; 
these facilities may also take nuclear 
waste from abroad 

It IS unclear whether opponents of re¬ 
processing can take comfort in the alter¬ 
native offered by the U S. to power com¬ 
panies .stuck with nuclear vvaste on their 
hands. In October, Jimmy Carter an¬ 
nounced that the U.S. would undertake 
to disjKisc of atomic wastes from any 
country that agieed to use U.S uranium 
—an offer meant to make it easier for 
other countries to avoid turning to plu¬ 
tonium fuel and breeder reactors, both of 
which Carter wants to stamp out. Some 
nations have expressed interest, but as yet 
Washington has not figured out how, giv¬ 
en the environmental laws and other con¬ 
siderations, the U S. can go about mak¬ 
ing gex^d on Ca rter's offer. ■ 
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The Ba ck Poor 

Cadging on the commune 

I n China only a decade or so ago, the su¬ 
preme sex symbol was the virile young 
Red Guard. Nowadays for millions of 
Chinese maidens, the objects of affection 
are butchers, truck drivers and doctors. 
The reason, according to travelers recent¬ 
ly returned from the mainland, is that 
these lucky fellows possess the most po¬ 
tent of aphrodisiacs—the goods and ser¬ 
vices denied the majority of Chinese. 
Butchers have virtually unlimited access 
to meat that is rigorously rationed Truck¬ 
ers have proved ingenious in buying mer¬ 
chandise where it is plentiful and selling 
it where it is scarce. Physicians can pro¬ 
vide hard-to-get medicine and that pre¬ 
cious possession, their lime: dcKlors in 
state clinics are obliged to examine ten 
or more patients an hour. 

Whether through seduction and mar¬ 
riage or just plain old-fashioned bribery, 
the practice of illicitly cadging products 
and favors is called tsou-hou-men, or go¬ 
ing through the back door. It is prevalent 
in every pan of the country, from the 
poorest rural communes to the most lux¬ 
urious compounds reserved for the elite 
In the countryside, for example, peasants 
arc allowed only two bars of bath soap and 
two or three light bulbs a year. But more 
of these precious items, as well as scarce 
fresh vegetables, chicken and eggs, can 
readily be obtained by anyone with an 
obliging relative in the commune supply 
department. Butchers have devised a sim¬ 
ple means to bypass rationing to benefit 
their relatives and favorite customers. The 
scheme is based on the fact that each con¬ 
sumer is allowed to buy 20c worth of pork 
without ration coupons. In exchange for a 
length of hard-to-get cloth or a dozen eggs, 
however, the butcher will sell $2 worth of 
pork to one customer but record ten fic¬ 
tional transactions at 20c each 

In Peking, tickets to ideologically sus¬ 
pect movies are among the mt>si highly 
prized items on the black market. Though 
screenings of such films as The Red Shoes 
and The Sound of Music are restricted to 
high Communist officials, a clever prac¬ 
titioner of tsou-hou-men can sneak in by 
exchanging a favor with someone em¬ 
ployed in the moviehouse or in the Min¬ 
istry of Culture. 

Even that most valued of commod¬ 
ities, permission to leave China for good, 
is available by tsou-hou-men. One teach¬ 
er, sent to do manual labor on a com¬ 
mune after the Cultural Revolution, tried 
in vain to leave China by the front door. 
Last year he got out by the back, after ap¬ 
pealing to a former student who had been 
put in charge of approving exit visas. Suc¬ 
cess stories of this kind have given rise to 
a popular new proverb in China: “When 
a man knows the way, even chickens and 
dogs can go to heaven."' ■ 


Thai dealer displaying contraband objects Rebel soldier on patrol in Burma 

SMUGGLING _ 

Following the Jade T rail 

Combining Confucius and Terry and the Pirates 


J ade, said Confucius, is a virtuous gem 
its warmth and luster typify chanty, 
its translucence signifies sinceriiy. its stur¬ 
diness bespeaks courage, and it mirrois 
intelligence and wisdom. For centuries, 
the Chinese cherished jade. Emperors de 
creed their exclusive right to it Nov\ oth¬ 
ers have caught the fever travelers, es¬ 
pecially the Japanese and Americans, 
scour the jade markets in Hong Kong, 
Asia's jade capital, for items ranging from 
simple stones or carvings that sell for S20 
to exquisite rings thai can cost $120,000. 
Hong Kong's jade traffic increased sharp¬ 
ly in 1977, with sales reaching into hun¬ 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

For centuries, some of the very best 
jade—a mineral called jadeite—has come 
from Kachin slate in northern Burma. Of¬ 
ficially, Burmese President Ne Win's so¬ 
cialist government controls the mining 
and export of jade, in fact much of the 
trade is operated by chieftains of eastern 
Burma's fiercely independent Shan state. 
Chinese warlords left over from Kuomin- 
tang forces that fled south from China in 
the late 1940$ and various tribesmen in 
southern Burma who have never ac¬ 
knowledged the rule of Rangoon. All 
these groups long depended for most of 
their cash income not on jade but on the 
rake-off from the lucrative opium trade 
that originates in the mountain poppy 
fields of the Golden Triangle of Laos, Bur¬ 
ma and Thailand. Now, with Thailand's 
sharp crackdown on drug smugglers, the 
jade trade is growing in importance. 

For those who deal in it, jade is a gam¬ 


ble Whal leaves Burma seems mostly to 
be rocks, occasionally dolled wilh a lan- 
tali7ing pi oirusion of green When I he 
rocks reach Thailand, afiei a journey of 
up to three days by truck, mule, boat and 
human porter. Chinese buyers guess hovs 
much jade, and whal kind, may lie hid¬ 
den beneath the drab surface of each 
stone A skillful or lucky buyer can pay 
perhaps $5 per lb for rock that may yield 
thousands of dollars in jade 

T he more ordinary jade stays in Bang¬ 
kok, where it may be carved into simple 
bracelets and rings But the best goes on 
to I long Kong, where each year upwards 
of H,0(K) skilled artisans turn the gemstone 
into 2 5 million pieces of fine jewelry and 
sculpture. Timi-'s David Lawton followed 
the smugglers' jade trail from Bangkok 
across the Thai border into the Terry and 
the Pirates country of southern Bcrma, 
where the rebel Karenni tribe holds sway 
as one of the principal groups of jade 
middlemen. His report: 

The Karenni agen*l in Mae Sariang, 
a small Thai border town, has operated 
there for nearly 30 years, almost with the 
rank of honorary consul. A gray-haired 
gentleman, he emerges from his teak wood 
house in cardigan and sarong. Inside, on 
a wall, is a photograph of him shaking 
Ijands wilh a U.S ambassador, and a U.S, 
medal for services to the hill tribes. 
“Goodness gracious, " he says in mellif¬ 
luous Raj English, when asked about the 
medal, ‘T don’t know friend from foe. 
We’ve got to do or die. We’ve got to keep 
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the wolves at bay.'' He seems accommo¬ 
dating, but not until the next day are we 
assured that it will be possible to cross 
into Burma in the company of a courier 
of the Karenni forces. The courier, when 
he appears, is smiling. On his left hand, 
set in a ring of soft orange gold, is a large, 
smooth, deep-green stone of jade. 

On the bank of the Pai River, a nar- 
■'* > V wooden boat with a long-shafted out¬ 
board motor is waiting. The water is low, 
the current rapid. At the frontier, the boat 
stops at an outpost of the Thai border- 
patrol police. An officer consults a rebel 
representative on the Burmese side. "Will 
the travelers be safe? ’ They will. 

The motorboat proceeds down-river, 
past a huge overhanging rock cavern, past 
dense stands of high teak trees, into 
Karenni territory. This is virgin forest. 
Canopies of branches filter the sunlight 
hazy green. A large gibbon swings high, 
chasing a fluttering ultramarine bird. A 
little later, the boatman cuts his engine 
and touches a bank under a cliff hewn 
with steps. At the top is the teak bun¬ 
galow of Maw Ria, 57, the elder states¬ 
man of the Karenni rebellion. Now an 
adviser to the Karenni Revolutionary 
Council, he explains patiently that the re¬ 
gion was promised independence by the 
British and the King of Burma in 1875 
The promise must be honored. 

m 

J ust after daybreak the next day, anoth¬ 
er boat IS waiting. A second craft car¬ 
ries six rebel soldiers, commanded by an 
officer who introduces himself as Saya 
(teacher) Bu. He explains that some 
11,000 lbs. of jade rock pass through the 
region each month. The rebels exact a 
modest tax. 15% of the estimated value 
Their Chinese contacts, Bu concedes, are 
the people who trade m opium “We our¬ 
selves never trade in opium," he observes 
pragmatically. “But sometimes, if they 
give us tax, we allow the Chinese to carry 
opium through our land." 

A few kilometers farther, the boats 
stop at a place called Wei Phu Long, u key 
link in the Karenni jade connection 
There is a dirt-floored thatch hut, open 
to the riverbank. Bu calls it a customs bu¬ 
reau, where the caravans from Shan and 
Kachin pay their transit tolls. During 
our visit, the hut is filled with plundered 
Burmese art: gilded wooden images, ar¬ 
chitectural ornaments and elaborate gold- 
embroidered tapestries from Buddhist 
temples. Explains Bu: “These things were 
left by traders. They will be taken across 
the border when ^ merchant arrives from 
Bangkok. Then we take our tax Of 
course." 

Collecting the Lax is not always easy. 
Two weeks earlier, four long-tailed boats 
appeared at the Burmese-Thai border 
carrying close to two tons of jade rock. 
The Karenni, a contingent of 200 armed 
Chinese thugs and a company of Thai 
border-patrol police simultaneously ap¬ 
peared on the scene. After several tense 
hours of negotiation, an amicable split 
in the profits was agreed upon, and the 
jade entered Thailand. ■ 


DIPLOMACY 

Retu rn off an Anci ent Symbol 

A legendary Hungarian treasure stirs passions in the U.S. 


I t’s a kick in the teeth to the Hungarian 
people," charged Ohio Democratic 
Congresswoman Mary Rose Oakar. “It's 
a great blunder committed by President 
Carter," protested Polish-Hungarian 
World Federation President Karol Ripa 
These—and worse—outcries, along with 
demonstrations at the While House gates, 
were raised again last week by Hungar- 
ian-Americans at Carter s decision to re¬ 
turn the Crown of St. Stephen to Buda¬ 
pest. The legendary symbol of Hungarian 
nationhood, the priceless gold crown is fit¬ 
ted with rubies, and displays exquisitely 
detailed enamel portraits. Scholars say 
that Pope Sylvester 11 gave the iieasure 
to Hungary’s first King. Stephen 1. for a 
Christmas gift in the year 1000, It has 
been stored at Fort Knox, Ky.. after it 


artifacts, including the royal sword and 
scabbard, golden orb, and scepter. 

Not all Hungarian-Americans oppose 
Carter's decision “The crown can do 
more good on public display in Hungary, 
where it is a symbol of historical and re¬ 
ligious significance," argues Zoltan Gom- 
bos, editor of a chain of Hungarian news¬ 
papers based in Cleveland There has 
been no accurate opinion poll among the 
diverse community of America's 3 mil¬ 
lion Hungarians But so far, the loudest re¬ 
sponse has been protest “The crown was 
given over to the Americans for trust and 
safeguarding until Hungary is really free 
again," says Leslie E Aesay. president of 
Hungarian House in New York. “But 
Hungary is in the same position it was in 
30 years ago -the Russians are still 



Crown of St. Stephen with golden orb (left) and scepter (rlght)^_ 

“It belongs to the Hungarian people and it should be with them. " 


was handed over to U.S. troops at the end 
of World War II by a Hungarian colonel 
charged with its custody 

Possession of the crown has been a 
nagging issue for more than three decades. . 
The Hungarian government has insisted j 
on its return, while the U.S. has main¬ 
tained that delivery would have to await 
improving relations between the two 
countries. Two months ago. the Carter 
Administration decided that the time had 
come. The Communist regime of Party 
Chief Jdnos Kaddr has paid its debts, ex¬ 
changed diplomatic representatives with 
the U.S. and slightly liberalized its author¬ 
itarian rule. ‘Returning the crown is the 
correct thing to do," says a State Depart¬ 
ment official, adding: “It belongs to the 
Hungarian people and it should be with 
them." To emphasize the importance that 
the U.S. attaches to the gesture. Secretary 
of State Vance is scheduled to lead the 
U.S. delegation at this week's ceremonial 
return of the crown and other Hungarian 


there" Echoing this theme. Kansas Re¬ 
publican Senator Robert Dole has 
charged that Carter is engaged in a need¬ 
less “knee-jerk" human rights effort Dole 
sued in federal court to block Carter's 
move until the Senate approved, but last 
week a judge in Kansas City. Kansas 
turned him down. 

Although critics equate the crown s 
return with a U.S. endorsement of the 
Communist regime. President Carter dis¬ 
agrees, as he made clear last November 
in a meeting with a delegation that ap- ; 
peared at the White Tlousc to try to per- j 
suade him to keep the treasure until Hun- I 
gary could shuck off its Communist rule | 
During Richard Nixon's presidency, said ; 
Carter, he and his family had viewed ! 
America's historic documents at the Na- | 
tional Archives in Washington. “Wc ! 
didn't think of them as Nixon's Bill of ■ 
Rights and Nixon’s Constitution. " said ■ 
Carter. “We thought of them as belong¬ 
ing to the people.” ■ 
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People 


While Mom and Dad bun¬ 
dled off to Europe on White 
House business, Amy Carter 
bundled up for her first ever 
ski lessons in Crested Butte, 
)lo. “She’s pretty aggressive 
—and that's important—and 
brave too,” said Instructor 
Mike Wells after Amy's first 
day on the slopes. “She tried 
to kiss a tree once, and she got 
up laughing.” Amy, who is 
staying with family friends in 
Colorado, will get a course 
in skiing fundamentals, says 
Wells, and a chance to test her 
new skills on the resort’s be¬ 
ginners’ slope, Peanuts. 


After spending almost 
one-third of her life in jail, for¬ 
mer Charles Manson "l-amily ' 
Member Leslie Van Houten, 28, 

sampled freedom for the first 
time in eight years Her great¬ 
est cravings to eat a pizza and 
see Roi’ky and Saturday Niffht 
Fever Van Houten, 
who was convicted of Acf 
the 1969 murders of GrcKciy- 
Chain Owner Leno La Bianca 
and his wife, posted a $200,000 
bond after friends provided 
more than $20,000 in collateral 
to two Los Angeles bail bonds¬ 
men. In 1976 the California 
State Court of Appeals over¬ 
turned her original conviction, 
ruling that since her attorney 
disappeared midway in the tri¬ 
al, she was entitled to be tried 
separately from Manson and 
two of his followers. At her sec¬ 
ond courtroom go-around last 
August, the jury deadlocked 
Until her new trial for the 1^- 
Bianca killings begins. Van 
Houten will work as a secre¬ 
tary in an L. A law office. 


The honeymoon will wail 
until February, when the Palm 
Beach, Fla., exhibition of his 
prison paintings has closed 
Still, Watergater E. Howard 
Hunt, 59, found lime to pop 
open some bubbly and toast his 
new bride. She is Laura Mar¬ 
tin, 31, a former Georgia 
schoolteacher whom he met 
over a year ago. It has been 
ten months since Flunt finished 
his jail term for Watergate bur- 
gla^, and he says. “I'm very 
optimistic and look forward to 
peace and quiet.” And prosper¬ 
ity. Hunt’s paintings have t^n 
moving well (one recently went 
for $4,000), and he has sold the 
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woman to a tacky, slully one,” 
allows Michelle Not that the 
ex-Mama (of the Mamas and 
the Papas) has been lounging 
around between films. The for¬ 
mer offstage leading lady loex- 
Papa John Phillips and Actors 
Dennis Hopper, Jack Nicholson 
and Warren Beatty, Phillips has 
just released her first solo al¬ 
bum. Its title, appropriately 
Victim of Romance. 


The film is titled Foul Play, 
and that pretty much describes 
the way Actress Goldie Hawn is 
treated in the upcoming com¬ 
edy-thriller For her first pic¬ 
ture in almost three years. Gol¬ 
die clambers over a fourth- 
fl«.K>r fire escape, straddles the 
rafters in a Los Angeles audi¬ 


Amy hits the slopes in Colorado 



torium, and rides shotgun dur¬ 
ing a car chase in hilly San 
Francisco. "It's v-e-r-y scary,” 
says she In fact, even a love 
scene with Co-Star Chevy Chase 
had a few bad moments. When 
the pair started cuddling in 
front of a fireplace, burning 
embers ignited more than pas¬ 
sion. F'umes Chevy: “My bath¬ 
robe caught on fire ” 


On the Record 

John C, White, when asked why 
he was nominated as the new 
Democratic national chair¬ 
man: “Somebody told me they 
needed a lyin’, doublecrossin' 
s.o.b in there, but 1 hope that’s 
not the reason ” 

A. Bartlett GlanuittL newly ap¬ 
pointed presicler.l of Yale, who 
once said ihiit the university 
was awaiting someone on a 
white horse: “1 have a yellow 
Volkswagen ' 

Lawrence Grossman, president 
of the Public Broadcasting Ser¬ 
vice, talking about the impor¬ 
tance to PBS of the BBC:. “What 
would public telc\ ision be if the 
British didn't speak Lnglish"^'* 

Alberto Moravia, Italian novel¬ 
ist “People expect from a writ¬ 
er what they once expected 
i from a priest. They want spir- 
1 itual and moral guidance, one 
i of the greatest needs in our 
j modern world.” 


Hunt and bride try some bubbly 

option to movie rights on his 
autobiography. Undercover, for 
a cool $250,000. 


Although her film Valen¬ 
tino did a quickstep into obliv¬ 
ion. Actress Michelle Phillips 
isn't preparing for a fkdeoul. 
She has- just signed up for a 
starring role in Chicago Girl. 
a love-and-larceny movie in 
which "she will play an actress 
who impersonates a prostitute. 
“It’s fun to go througfi a com¬ 
plete metamorphosis from a 
well-dressed and sophisticated 


u »1 


Ex-Mama Michelle settles down to a new flick and a solo album 
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Carter In prayer after laying a wreath at the Warsaw Ghetto monument honoring the Jews who rose against the Nazis in 1943 
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Winging His Way into ’78 

The President's nine-day, 18,500-mile odyssey is heavy on symbolic acts 

his journey," said Jimmy typhoid. He pored over thick briefing I meaning sexual desire When the 
Carter last week, ‘reflects the bcxiks. He packed a copy of the i idem said that he had left the US 

I diversity of a rapidly chang- (7/a Hindu holy book i morning, the interpreter used a 

ino ii/rtrIH " If I Prpkci/-l^n t *c 1 liinollv KiitiHloH ir» r4 n f ' mr»anina lh?4l hnH n Kn IHh 


his Journey," said Jimmy 
HB ■ Carter last week, ‘reflccis the 
I diversity of a rapidly chang- 
" ing world " If the President s 
expectations seemed modest, the itinerary 
for his trip was anything but. By late this 
week, he will have covered 18,5CK) miles in 
nine days, visiting at least seven countries 
along the way. Poland. Iran, India. Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Prance and Belgium 

This is the first leg of a presidential 
grand tour that will be resumed in March, 
when Carter visits Africa and South 
America. The four-continent odyssey 
originally was to have taken place in 
one installment last November, hut it 
was positxmcd because C ongress had not 
finished work on the energy bill With 
the legislation still stalled in Congress. 
Carter decided to make the trip any« 
way, maintaining that this might some¬ 
how encourage a House-Senate confer¬ 
ence committee to speed up work on 
the bill after its members return from 
vacation on Jan 19 

While abroad. Carter talked about 
human rights, oil prices. Middle P.ast 
peace and othei matters of substance 
But he put major emphasis on a series 
of symbolic acts that were intended to 
have broad significance These acts, said 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Br/e- 
/inski, w'ould demonstrate to the world 
that the Carter Administration, more 
than any of its predecessors, is trying to 
break out of old foreign policy molds, w ill- 
ing to deal equably with diversity abroad 
and genuinely committed to the cause 
of human rights. Having frequently dem¬ 
onstrated his skill with political sym¬ 
bolism at home, the President seemed to 
be trying his hand at the same game over¬ 
seas. Apart from a pt^ssible upward blip 
in the popularity polls, however, he left 
home anticipating no heavy returns from 
this trip or the one in March. Said a se¬ 
nior U.S. official of the communiques 
that were being drafted for each stop 
“They will be rentembered for less time 
than it takes to write them " 

Before leaving Washington, Carter 
tended to some last-minute domestic af¬ 
fairs. He nominated Businessman G Wil¬ 
liam Miller as Federal Reserve chairman 
and promoted James McIntyre Jr to Di¬ 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget {see ECONOMY & Business) But 
Cartel spent most of his time getting ready 
for his trip. Like any other tourist headed 
for Asia, he took pills to ward off malaria 
and was inoculated against cholera and 


typhoid. He pored over thick briefing 
bcxiks. He packed a copy of the Bha^avad 
Glut, a Hindu holy book 
! Finally, bundled in an overcoat and 
scarf against an early-morning chill, he 
boarded Air Force One and began his 
journey, which will take him a third of 
the way around the world and into 1978 
Accompanying him were 200 reporters, 
cameramen and TV technicians on two 
' chase planes and an official party of 13 
! on the presidential jet. including Wife Ro- 
i salynn Br/e/.inski. Secretary of .State 
1 C yrus Vance and his wife Grace 
i First stop was Poland, which provid- 
, cd Carter with a C ommunisl forum for re- 
I affirming his stand on human lights Pol- 
i ish Party O^^' -^waid C'ucrek. a former 


meaning sexual desire When the Pres¬ 
ident .said that he had left the U S that 
morning, the interpreter used a word 
meaning that he had abandoned the U.S 
forever Carter's praise of the Poles' much 
revered Constitution of May 3. 1791, came 
across as if he were holding it up to rid¬ 
icule. Seymour even substituted a few 
Russian v ords for Polish. Gierek and the 
welcoming party of aht^ut .300 Polish of¬ 
ficials weie alternately annoyed and 
amused. Seymour was demoted to trans¬ 
lating only Poli-sh into E nglish for the rest 
of the visit 

Next day, when Rosalynii called on 
Catholic Primate Stefan Cardinal Wys- 
/ynski a symbol of resistance to Com¬ 
munism, Polish-born Br/e/ioski did the 


Jan. 6 

Lunch with King 
Baudoin, depart 
for Washington 


I Dec. 29-31 

^ Lunch with Party Boss Gierek, 
^ open news conference 


^War8aw.Poland 


Tehran"^ 

Iran 


Riyadh N 
k Saudi, 
Arabia 


irBrusaels 


Jan. 4-6 

> Meeting with President 
Giscard d Estaing , 

, Meeting w^lh President 

' ‘ Anwar Sadat 
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coal miner, warmly greeted the President 
at a remote area of Okecic Airport, but 
then slyly made a pre-emptive strike on 
his guest's issue Said Gierek - “1 o the peo¬ 
ple of Poland, w hich has so dreadfully ex¬ 
perienced the atrocities of war. security 
is the supreme value; while life and iieace 
arc the fundamental rights ' 

C arter in turn spoke fondly of the tra¬ 
ditional ties between Poland and the U S , 
but the welcoming parly seemed oddly un¬ 
responsive—almost hostile. The problem 
was that the President's message had been 
badly mangled by Sicven Seymour, a free¬ 
lance interpreter from New York City, 
hired by the State Department at $150 a 
day for the Polish leg of Carter's trip 
When Carter said he had come to learn 
aix)ul the Polish people's desires for the 
future, the translator used a Polish word 


Dec. 31-Jdn. 1 

Meeting with Jordan's King 
Hussein, dinner with Shah 


TvJWWB 
Jan. 1-3 

I Talks with Prime ^ 
I Desai, speech to I 


Minister ' 
Parliament 


Jan. 3-4 

Meetings with King Khalid 
and Crown Prince Fahd 


i iranslaling The President meantime laid 
; a wreath at the Tomb t>f Poland’s Un- 
: known Soldier, as more than 500 people 
i broke through police lines, shouting “Car- 
i ter! Car-lcr’ * and 'Niech zyjc [long lifel'" 
. It was one of the few occasions when he 
! had firsthand contact w iih ordinary Ifoles. 
i many of w'hom regard him as a symbril 
j of freediim because of his support for hu- 
; man rights later, when he placed flow- 
! ers at the Nike (Circck for victory) mon- 
I umeni to the Poles w'h<i died m a 1944 
i uprising against ihc Na/is and at the mc- 
1 morial to the Jews massacred in the War- 
: saw ghetto in 1943, police kept away all 
but a handful of official observers The 
Polish government had tried to persuade 
Carter not to visit either site. The first is 
a painful reminder that Soviet troops 
could have intervened in the uprising but 
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United States 


instead waited, just across the Vistula Riv¬ 
er. until Warsaw was leveled; the second 
recalls for many Poles the fact that anti- 
Semitism still exists in their country 

Joined by Brzezmski and Vance, Car¬ 
ter lunched with Gierek and other high- 
ranking Poles at the Sejm (parliament) 
building, f or three hours and 45 minutes, 
they discussed stalled negotiations on 
troop reductions by NATO and the War¬ 
saw Pact countries, Poland's complaints 
that U.S. antidumping regulations have 
unfairly hurt its exports and Carter s plea 
that more Poles be allowed to join their 
families in the U S. Afterward Carter an¬ 
nounced that the U.S. will provide Po¬ 
land with $200 million in credits to buy 
food and feed grains—in addition to an 
earlier $300 million deal—to help make 
up for four years of Polish crop failures. 

That afternoon. Carter held an un¬ 
precedented news conference for Polish 
and U.S journalists. Even though the 


Warsaw government barred three dissi¬ 
dent reporters from attending, it was a re¬ 
markably freewheeling session One Pol¬ 
ish reporter. Konstanty Jazowski, editor 
of a Baptist newspaper, asked Carter if 
he could help stop Polish Catholic dis¬ 
crimination against Baptists. The Presi¬ 
dent ducked the question. He did so again 
when ABC Correspondent Sam Donaldson 
provocatively recalled how Carter had 
ridiculed Gerald Ford for wrongly claim¬ 
ing during a campaign debate that Po¬ 
land was not dominated by Moscow. 
Asked Donaldson ‘Do you see a day 
when Poland may actually be free?" Vis¬ 
ibly upset. Carter lamely replied that the 
Poles had "a desire and a commitment 
not to be dominated" and refused to an¬ 
swer Donaldson's follow-up question.* 
After a formal banquet, featuring sad- 

*Caner provided a jarring noic of his own by asing 
the imperial "we' a number of times—something 
he has rarely done m ihe past 


die of venison and ice-cold vodka, and a 
second night in their lavish quarters at 
the baroque 17th century Wilanow Pal¬ 
ace outside Warsaw, the Carters flew to 
Tehran When Air Force One rolled to a 
stop at Mehrabad Airport. Carter was the 
first person to pop out of the door, his 
tan trenchcoat and slightly disheveled ap¬ 
pearance contrasting a bit with the regal 
elegance of his host. Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi On the way to the city, they 
drove along roads that were lined with 
more security men than well-wishers. 
Only a few hours earlier there had been 
live anti-American demonstrations 

During talks with the Shah at cream- 
colored Saadabad Palace, Carter played 
down his interest in human rights, dwell¬ 
ing instead on Arab-Israeli peace nego¬ 
tiations, Iran's desire to buy 400 U S. com¬ 
bat fighters and American cflbrts to curb 
oil imports They agreed on basic terms 
for the sale of six to eight nuclear reactors 


to Iran and to do what they can to end 
the war between Somalia and Ethiopia. 
That night Carter and the Shah, their 
wives and another visitor. Jordan's King 
Hussein, celebrated the new year at Teh¬ 
ran's Niavaran Palace. 

Over breakfast the next morning. 
Carter sounded out Hussein about pros¬ 
pects for Arab-Israeli peace. Hussein 
fears that negotiations between Jerusalem 
and Cairo could founder unless Carter 
persuades the Israelis to permit self-de¬ 
termination for the Palestinians, at least 
some time in ihc future. Carter will ex¬ 
plore the issue further when he meets on 
Wednesday for an hour or two with Egyp¬ 
tian President Anwar Sadat at Aswan—a 
stopover that was unexpectedly added to 
his schedule during the weekend {see 
WORLD). 

From Tehran. Carter flew to India, 
where he was due to be welcomed by 
throngs of people at Delhi’s Ram Lila 


Grounds, the same 19-acre field in which 
an estimated 1 million Indians waited for 
hours under a hot sun to greet Dwight Ei¬ 
senhower ',n 1959. After spending the 
night at the red sandstone Rashtrapati 
Bhavan presidential palace. Carter on 
Monday was to begin a round of appear¬ 
ances that, says an aide, is designed to 
demonstrate U.S. support for a country 
that is trying to improve its lot "in the con¬ 
text of democratic institutions." 

If all goes according to schedule, the 
President will place a wreath at New Del¬ 
hi's Rajhat shrine to Mohandas Gandhi, 
outline to the Indian Parliament his hopes 
for helping the w'orld’s poor and explore 
with Prime Minister Morarji Desai ways 
to improve U.S.-lndian relations. Under 
Desai’s predecessor, Indira Gandhi, New 
Delhi warmed up to the Soviets and cold- 
shouldered the U.S., particularly after 
President Nixon's "tilt ” in favor of Pak¬ 
istan during the 1971 war with India. 
Desai and Carter will talk about how the 
U.S. could aid the Indian economy The 
President is also expected iosiK>the the In¬ 
dian apprehensions about ihe big U.S air 
and naval base being built on the island 
of Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean. 

A his next stop. Riyadh. Carter 
means to encourage Saud’ Arabia’s 
king Khalid and Crown Prince 
l ahd to continue their efforts to 
keep oil prices stable Last month Saudi 
Arabia was a sponsor of the six-month 
lid on price increases ihai the OPhC' na¬ 
tions approved at their conference in Ca¬ 
racas Further, the President wants to 
urge the Saudi leaders to use then purse- 
string powers over poorer .Arab countries 
to drum up more support for Middle East 
peace negotiations m Cairo. Khaiid and 
Fahd will almost certainly seek assuranc¬ 
es that the U.S will press Israel for a so- 
! lution that is fair to all Arabs, including 
I the Palestinians. 

On Wednesday, after his brief stoixiff 
in Egypt, Carter is booked to fly to Pans 
for a wreath-laying at I’Arc de Triomphc, 
a walk along Normandy's Omaha Beach, 
one of the first to be stormed by Allied lib¬ 
erators in 1944, and dinner with Presi¬ 
dent Valery Giscard d'Estaing at Ver¬ 
sailles. Carter is expected to brief Giscard 
on the U .S.-Soviet strategic arms talks and 
will also discuss U.S. concern over the 
booming international arms business and 
the spread of atomic weapons. As a favor 
to Giscardt who leads a center-right po¬ 
litical coalition that faces a strong chal¬ 
lenge from the socialist and Communist 
parties in parliamentary elections this 
spring. Carter will make several public 
appearances. 

On Friday, he plans a brief visit to Bel¬ 
gium to demonstrate U.S. support of NATO 
and the European Community, both 
headquartered in Brussels. Said a senior 
U .S. official; “We want to emphasige that 
we would welcome a Europe that is more 
united and to assure the Europeans that 
their security is, to us. our own security.' 



Carter, Hussein and the Shah chatting on New Year's Cve in Tehran 

The communiques may he remembered for less rime than it took to write them 
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At the end of the day, the American par¬ 
ty will split up. Secretary of State Vance, 
accompanied by a delegation of Senators 
and Congressmen, is scheduled to head 
for Budapest, where he will return to Hun¬ 
garian officials the thousand-year-old 
Crown of St. Stephen, which has been in 
V S. hands since the end of World War 
11. Carter meanwhile will leave for home. 

Although the President's advisers do 
not expect the trip to produce much im¬ 
mediately in terms of tangible results, 
Timf. Correspondent Stanley Cloud, who 
accompanied Carter abroad, reports: 
“The trip could create a new mood in one 
country, a new understanding in anoth¬ 
er, a little more friendship here, a little 
less hostility there, a greater chance for 
long-range solutions to some difficult 
problems, a smaller chance for grave mis¬ 
calculations of someone else's intentions." 

It is precisely this kind of change in 
mood and tone that Carter regards as his 
most important accomplishment so far as 
President. In an interview with four TV 
reporters on the eve of his departure, he 
acknowledged that his biggest mistake 
was inadvertently building up expecta¬ 
tions too high," partly by underestimating 
the difficulty of getting legislation through 
Congress His chief weakness, he said, is 
that he still finds it difficult to compro¬ 
mise. “But I am learning," declared Car¬ 
ter He intends to apply this lesson to Mb 
top priorities for 1978: 1) gelling Congress 
to complete work on the energy package, 
2) winning passage of a $25 billion tax 
cut to improve the economy (though he 
conceded that he might not be able to bal¬ 
ance the federal budget by the end of his 
four-year term), and 3) persuading the 
Senate to ratify the Panama Canal treaty 
But Carter insisted that he has suc¬ 
ceeded in “having our nation and its Gov¬ 
ernment more accurately reflect the hopes 
and dreams of the American people." He 
expressed some bewilderment over the 
swelling criticism from labor leaders, 
businessmen, blacks and feminists “Who 
is happy*'" asked ABC’s Barbara Wallers. 
In reply, Carter maintained that his crit¬ 
ics have been given loo much attention. 
Said he: “The threat to our country is that 
we might, in grasping tor advantage or 
in emphasizing differences, lose that sense 
of common commitment and common 
purpose and a common future that binds 
us together and makes us great." 

T hen, his voice thick with emotion, 
he echoed one of his most famil¬ 
iar campaign themes. He had 
tried, he ^id, to make the Gov¬ 
ernment as “good and decent and ide¬ 
alistic" as Americans are themselves. He 
added: “If I have achieved anything, it 
has been to restore a tone to our nation's 
life and an attitude that most accurately 
exemplifies what we stand for." After al¬ 
most a year of the high-pressure realities 
of the Oval Office, the man from Plains, 
Ga.,«appears to have lost little of the op¬ 
timism and almost naive idealism that he 
exhibited as a candidate—and that he 
took with him overseas last week. ■ 


The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Into the Wild Blue Yonder 

T he wings of Air Force One, glistening in their new coat of Glass Wax, have 
swooped through the skies of Eastern Europe and ancient Persia. Jimmy 
Carter's Georgia gang have dined aloft on steak and eggs, chewed Doublemint, 
and sent home their first dispatches from their airborne odyssey. 

Rosalynn has handed out her 200 Polish-Pride coloring books to the kids of 
Warsaw and some jazz tapes to the city's hep older citizens. The Shah of Iran has 
been given his matched set of porcelain plates with splendid Winslow Homer 
paintings on them. There are b^ks on Audubon and Thorcau yet to be distrib¬ 
uted along the President's route, the Steuben prism that focuses its light on a gold¬ 
en eagle will be presented to King Khalid, an avid falconer, in Saudi Arabia. 

Presidential trips are not the novelties they used to be, but they remain a par¬ 
ticularly American spectacle. There are movement and excitement, new sights 
and sounds, the grace of the plane that carries the President. It is in its way a de¬ 
scendant of the Conestoga wagons and the elegant sailing clippers. There is, too. 
the open fascination with different people and customs that the touring Amer¬ 
icans always bring along, a lasting heritage from immigrant ancestors. 

Franklin Roo.sevelt was the first President to take to the air and dramat¬ 
ically expand a President's reach, flying in 1943 to Casablanca in a Boeing 
Clipper to meet Churchill and De Gaulle. Harry Taiman sped to Wake Is¬ 
land to parley with General Douglas MacArthur in a Douglas DC-6 called 

the Independence. Ike was 
hailed throughout the world 
in the Columbine a slope¬ 
nosed Lockheed Constellation 
All made momentous trips, 
heightened by the marvel of 
American aviation that shrank 
the world dramatically with 
each new President 

Where power goes, there 
goes history The meeting be¬ 
tween John Kennedy and Ni¬ 
kita Khrushchev in Vienna in 
1961 may have precipitated the 
Cuban missile crisis because 
the Soviet leader thought he 
faced a callow kid. Lyndon 
Johnson used his jet like seven- 
league bools, striding over the 
world with low-calorie root 
beer and Texas steaks in the 
galley, gathering Prime Ministers around him as he worried about Viet Nam, pre¬ 
siding above the clouds from his automatic chair that went up and down at the 
touch of a button There may never be another presidential moment like the Mon¬ 
day night in Peking when Richard Nixon and Premier Chou En-lai toasted each 
other in the Great Hall and the People's Liberation Army Band No 1 played 7//r- 
key in the Straw and Home on the Range. Jerry Ford added his chapter in Vla¬ 
divostok, spending the night with Leonid Brezhnev to conclude details of a nu- 
clear-arms-limitalion agreement 

Nothing so heady is planned for Carter this trip. But Yankees abroad are al¬ 
ways worth watching for the sheer pleasure of it. Kennedy soothed his aching 
back in Napoleon's gold bathtub while awed aides from Nebraska and Massa¬ 
chusetts watched. L B.J brought his exercise bicycle along, bolted it to the fl(X)r 
of Air Force One, and pumped away in his sweat suit at 37,000 feel over Asia in 
1967. As he pedaled, he gave an interview to reporters on the glories of the first 
presidential circumnavigation of the globe. It was on this trip that he delivered a 
bust of himself to a startled Pope Paul VI in the Vatican on Christmas Eve 

In the Kremlin in 1972, Nixon ale Wheaiies and smoked a pipe (Americans 
had not known he indulged). On another journey, Nixon sal with Yugoslavia's 
Marshal Tito on an old bunk bed in the marshal's restored birthplace in Kum- 
rovec, swapping hard-time stories When Jerry Ford had a fur hat clamped on his 
head by Brezhnev on the frozen plain near Vladivostok, he grinned, then imme¬ 
diately walked over to reporters and asked if they had heard the score of the big 
game back home: Michigan was playing Ohio State. 

So a man from Plains will add his lore to this travelogue, filled with moments 
that have changed the world, footnoted with the sublime and the ridiculous but 
rarely dull or meaningless. The sport of Presidents has gained another enthusiast. 
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States 


Who Can Be a Paid S poo k? 

Not U.S. journalists, the CIA says, and Congressmen agree 


I is a kind of mongoose-and-cobra re¬ 
lationship,' said Wisconsin's Demo¬ 
cratic Congressman Les Aspm last week 
Thai seemed as gotxi a way as any of char¬ 
acterizing the modus vivendt between the 
press and the Central Intelligence Agen¬ 
cy. But as one wag quickly noted, nob(xiy 
is sure which is which. Sorting out that 
problem was the task before Aspin's Over¬ 
sight Subcommittee of the House Intel- 
ligenpe Committee. After three days of 
hearings, the committee members were 
still unsure about who were the gOix\ 
and bad guys in the complex game of in¬ 
formation-gathering around the globe 


ment, the agency declared that it would 
not enter into any “paid or contractual re¬ 
lationship with any full-time or part-time 
news correspondent accredited by any 
U.S. news service, newspaper, periodical, 
radio or television network or station ’ 
5icven weeks after Bernstein's article ap¬ 
peared, I reshman CIA Director Stansficid 
Turner strengthened that pledge by plug¬ 
ging a loophole in it He said that the 
agency would henceforth prohibit paid 
contacts with so-called stringers (journal¬ 
ists who coniribuie to news organizations 
on an arliclc-by-articlc basis), who were 
not si’iecitically mentioned in the earlier 



Former CIA Director William Colby prepares to testify before congressional subcommittee 

A monffoose-and-cohra relationship, hut as one wag wondeied Which is which ^ 


The congressional hearings came 
after Journalist Carl Bernstein's charges 
in the Oct 20 issue of Rolling Stone mag¬ 
azine that ai least 400 employees of Amer¬ 
ican news organizations have worked di¬ 
rectly for or informally aided the ciA over 
the past 25 years. According to Bernstein, 
the reporters often had their bosses’ ap¬ 
proval Most of the relationships had 
ended, Bernstein added, but as of 1976 
some 50 American journalists were still 
bound by secret agreements with “the 
Company ” 

Vigorous denials greeted the article, 
hdilors at the wire services. Time Inc., the 
Hearsl chain and newspapers such as the 
New York Times the Miami Herald 
said that none of their staffers were now 
involved with the agency. 

Eight months before'Bernstein's piece 
appeared, the cia had made its own 
moves to clean house. In a policy state- 


statement. Nonetheless, Turner affirmed 
that the CIA would “continue to permit un¬ 
paid relalionshii'is" with journalists “who 
voluntarily maintain contact" with the 
American intelligence organization. 

At last week’s hearings, (.'ongressmen 
got a strong pica from former ("Ia Direc¬ 
tor William Colby to let matters stand as 
they now arc. Specifically, he did not want 
the legislators to prevent the agency from 
dealing with foreign journalists. Said Col¬ 
by. “We do not need the scIf-inflicted 
wound of being barred from intelligence 
operations targeted against l ass Ithe of¬ 
ficial Soviet news agency] “ Moreover, he 
warned the Congressmen, “You are 
obliged to ensure that our intelligence ser¬ 
vices can function so as to protect our 
country. Intelligence officers cannot be ef¬ 
fective in hostile areas of the world if they 
wear the initials CIA on their hatbands." 
Colby complained that it was becoming 


difficult for CTA agents to find “cover.” 

Journalists who appeared before the 
committee were unanimous in saying that 
intelligence gathering for the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment IS an improper role for Amer¬ 
ican reporters, but they also opposed any 
restriction on dealing with intelligence 
agents as sources 

At week’s end. Subcommittee Chair¬ 
man A spin pronounced general agree- 
! ment among the legislators that “there 
I should be some relationship, at least on a 
voluntary basis," between CTA agents and 
American journalists. The group had two 
more days of hearings this week in order 
I to determine what, among other things, 

I it thought that the relationship should be. 

I Then, at the end of the month, the Con- 
1 gressmen were scheduled to hear from 
■ Agency Director Turner himself After 
I c.\amining the press, the Congressmen 
. I will move on to examine relations be- 
; ’ tween the cia and other mslitulions, such 
;; as academia and religious groups ■ 

Off the Hook_ 

I Honolulu s mayor beats a rap 

i 

W 'hcn a Honolulu grand jury indicted 
Three-Term Mayor Frank Fasi for 
bribery Iasi March. Special Prosecutor 
Cirani Cooper thought he had an airtight 
I case The flamboyant Fasi, 57. a former 
j lunk dealer given to gestures like throw- 
I ing a birthday party for himself at Aloha 
I Stadium and inviting 20.000 guests, was 
1 charged with entering into a ’corrupt un- 
: dersianding" with Local Developer Hal 
I Hansen Granted immunity from prose- 
I cuiion. Hansen talked a lot He alleged 
' that Fasi was to have received S500,000 
' disguised as campaign contributions from 
i Hansen in exchange for the contract to 
! build a $50 million city-sponsored con¬ 
dominium called Kukui Plaza; the mayor, 
Hansen said, had already received ap¬ 
proximately $65,000 in gcK>ds and cash. 
Fasi insisted that the charge was part of 
a “political vendetta" against him by Ha¬ 
waii Governor George Ariyoshi, who had 
narrowly defeated him in the 1974 Dem¬ 
ocratic primary and was hoping to avoid 
a challenge by Fasi for re-election. 

Last month, however. Key H Tness 
Hansen shattered the prosecution’s case. 
Claiming that he had been coerced to tes¬ 
tify and that he feared the evidence would 
be used against him in a federal case, Han¬ 
sen refused to testify in court. Circuit 
Judge Toshimi Sodetani held Flansen in 
contempt, jailed him for two weeks, then 
brought him back to the witness stand 
last week. Again Hansen kept mum, and 
Prosecutor Cooper, a prominent Los An¬ 
geles defense attorney hired by Hawaii 
to handle the case, had no choice but to 
move for dismissal. Said Cooper to the 
court as Hansen was set free an<l Fasi 
taken off the hook: “Justice has been 
thwarted.” So. too, may be Ariyoshi's 
hopes for a second term. ■ 
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Infiltrating the Un dergrou nd 

After years of burrowing. FBI moles get their radicals 

R alph and Dick knew their stuff. Avid 
readers of Marx and Mao, Lenin and 
Trotsky, they impressed Clayton Van Ly- 
cJegraf with their grasp of revolutionary i 
ideology. Lydegraf, 62, a Communist Par¬ 
ty member since the 1930s, had founded 
the Prairie Fire Organizing Committee in 
San Francisco. Its aim: to serve as a re¬ 
cruiter and support organization for the 
Weather Underground, the supersecret 
group that was formed from the most ex¬ 
treme elements of the '60s antiwar move- Leslie Aim Mullin Judith E 
ment and is bent on fomenting violent 
revolution in the U.S. Though the Weath¬ 
er Underground is estimated to have only i 

a few dozen hard-core members, it is 1 

widely believed to have been behind the 1 

bombings of the U S. Capitol in 1971 and 
the Gulf Oil headquarters in Pittsburgh 
in 1974, among other criminal acts 

Dick joined the radicals m 1970; three 
years later Ralph went underground tcx'i 

Last April, Van Lydegraf asked his two f l 

faithful followers if they wanted to work 

with the clandestine Revolutionary Com- * CSl 

mittee. a Los Angeles based feminist fac- jHE 

tion of the Weather Underground that m ' 'S j j JpS 

was looking for new members, especially If i j 

people w’ho knew about firearms Ralph! i I JHi' ! ; J 
purported experience in the military and | B i ' T P 

Dick’s in armed crime made them per- i \ ' f f i 

feci candidates. | J ^ ! i 

The Revolutionary C lorn mittee had a | 
problem, the two men were the i 

agenti to penetrate the | 

the Weather Under- ! 
ground Ralph, actually Agent Richard | 

Dick. Agent W'illiam D | 

Reagan, in November | |[|||||||||||mim||||||H||| 

when federal judges, needed thc.r test imo- j CalWomla bungalow where two 
ny to 1 S.SUC warrants for the arrest of Van 
Lydegraf and four Weather fieople. the ; 
biggest roundup of the group ever made 
The Government contends that the five 
aimed to bomb the office of California 
State Senator John V. Briggs, a conser¬ 
vative Republican who hopes to run for 
Governor on a strong stand against ho¬ 
mosexual rights. 

Besides Van Lydegraf. the arrested 
radicals were: 



Judith Emily Bissell 


time double agents) quickly learned that 
Josie Bissell and Esther Mullin had other 
prophets, among them Kate Millett and 
Belly Friedan. Indeed, the Revolutionary 
Committee had formed as a separate fac¬ 
tion because Bissell and Mullin found too 
much “male supremacy" in the Weather 
Underground. The women refused any 
special treatment from the men and for¬ 
bade them to use such words as bitchy, 
ballsy or aggressive when talking about 
women. They also never wore dresses or 
makeup, except as disguises, condemning 
them as symbols of male exploitation that 
w'ere also out of keeping with Mao's dic¬ 
tum of depersonalization The four lived 
in the Echo Park-Silver Lake area of Los 


J 





California bungalow where two of the indicted Weatherman fugitives were in hiding 





J udith (“Josie") Bissell, 33. whose hus¬ 
band Silas is a descendant of the car¬ 
pet-cleaner ffiniily. She graduated with a 
degree in line arts from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1967 and was arrested 
with Silas in 1970'on charges of planting 
a Molotov cocktail at the University of 
Washington Air Force ROTC building. Si¬ 
las' whereabouts are still unknown. 

Leslie Ann (“Esther") Mullin, 33, 
daughter of a retired Air Force colonel 
She was a Peace Corps member in Af¬ 
rica after attending the University of 
Washington, where she was a member of 
the Students for a Democratic Society. 

Michael Justesen, 27, also in S.D.S 
at the University of Washington. He was 
arrested on charges of conspiring to de- 


Clayton Van Lydegraf 


Michael Justesen 


Marc Curtis Perry 


stroy government, properly during a Se¬ 
attle demonslra’jon in 1970 but had 
skipped before the trial 

Marc Perry. 29, formerly a lop prelaw 
student at the University of Washington 
He was arrested for aggravated assault at 
a Weatherman rally in Chicago in 1969 
and has been on the lam ever since. 

Reagan and Gianolti met with the 
group a couple of times a week at local res¬ 
taurants for discussions of how the works 
of Communist thinkers could be applied 
to their own goals. Often the group would 
take 50 pages of Mao’s On Protracted War 
and explicate it line by line. 

The two “moles ' (spy jargon for long- 


Angelcs, a pleasant older part of the city. 
Bissell and Perry shared an apartment, 
while Justesen and Mullin lived together 
in a small, old house nearby. 

The women claimed to have been in¬ 
volved in many bombings and said they 
knew' how to build explosive devices but 
needed help on firearms. Within two 
weeks of meeting the agents, they asked 
for wea|x>ns training and were taken by 
Ralph to the Mojave Insert, near Bar- 
slow, Calif. They used various rifles and 
handguns in target practice, but never be¬ 
came good shots. Ralph made sure their 
lessons were models of misdirection. 

The revolutionaries held regular jobs. 
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I Josie Bissell was a nurse's aide, while Mi- 
I chael Justesen worked as a pressman at 
I a lithography firm I'o avoid detection, 
I the group scheduled all meetings with 
' Ralph and Dick by calling them at pre- 
designated phone lxx)ths The radicals 
never went to any political demonstra¬ 
tions for fear of being spotted by law¬ 
men When driving in cars, they always 
monitored police radios. The fugitives 
among them went out only at night. None 
had any contact with their families. All 
had aliases and would change them as 
often as once a week, but they never 
used counterfeit forms of identification. 
Instead, they got genuine driver’s licens¬ 
es and other documents from sympa¬ 
thizers within governmental agencies. 


The undercover men also had let their 
hair and beards grow long and scraggly. 
They dressed shabbily and tcxik on me¬ 
nial jobs-" yard work, house painting, 
truck loading—that did not demand So¬ 
cial Security cards, driver's lioenses or 
other forms of identification that could 
have been traced by the militants' 
friends 

While Reagan and Gianolti were 
moles, they were debriefed once a week by 
another agent dressed in street people’s 
sloppy garb and then would dictate a long 
report to an FBI stenographer. After the 
arrests were made, they at first wanted to 
keep their cover, but now. after a month 
of enjoying the real world again, they arc 
happy to be in from the cold ■ 










SpMtual SbigM- Crouch (coirter) eating with inmates before his concert 

Hosanna i n a Spo t ofHell 

Andrae Crouch brings the gospel to Soledad Prison 


C alifornia's SJoledad Prison is a spot of 
hell in the middle of a Garden of 
Eden Located on 960 acres in the ver¬ 
dant Salinas Valley, the penitentiary 
housing 2,400 inmates is a cauldron of la¬ 
tent racial violence. In its 26-year histo¬ 
ry. 18 inmates have slaughtered one an¬ 
other in the name of black or while 
supremacy L.ast week, as part of a con¬ 
tinual effort to promote racial harmony, 
prison authorities held a concert by Gos¬ 
pel Singer Andrae Crouch, a black Timl 
C orrespondent James Wilde attended 
His report 

Take me back Take me back . dear 
Ijord. 

To the place / first received you. 

! need your help just to make it 
home. 


Ihe words were sung with a fervor 
that touched everyone m the hall. The au¬ 
dience Ignited with applause Andrae 
j Crouch and the Disciples ’977 s lopgos- 
I pel group, had triumphed m the “gladi¬ 
ator school "—the inmates' name for So- 
Icdad Prison—on the threshold of the new 
year 

The evening concert in the gymna- 
' sium of the prison s medium-security ccll- 
block unit was a soothing antidote for So- 
ledad's pervasive atmosphere of violence 
and tension One section of the prison unit 
was still locked up after the near-fatal 
stabbing of a white inmate on Christmas 
Day. Several days before the concert, 18 
men were confined to the maximum-con¬ 
trol unit of the penitentiary for insubor¬ 
dination. When Crouch arrived at Sole- 
dad with his multiracial band (four 


whites, five blacks), the chaplain cau¬ 
tioned them uneasily: ‘Tn the event of any 
disturbance, obey the instructions of the 
custodial personnel. Don't get excited. 
Don't gel involved." 

Dressed in black, with a gold Star of 
David* glittering at his throat. Crouch 
generated his own kind of involvement 
1'he singer ate with the inmates and. ig¬ 
noring the unwritten prison law of seg¬ 
regation. passed from one racial group to 
another with dignity and ease. Said he; 
“I come in the name of Jesus Wash me 
in your precious blood as I open the door 
of my heart and receive you as my Lord 
and Sa viour. ■ 

Then he started to play on the pris¬ 
on's beat-up piano. As the glow of the gos¬ 
pel music touched the audience of dishev¬ 
eled, jean-clad and self-segregated men 
—blacks seated on the left, whites on the 
right, Chicanos in front they began to 
thaw. Black prisoners started to sway, 
clap their hands rhythmically and shout 
an occasional hallelujah One white in¬ 
mate drummed his tattooed fingers and 
pulled at a diamond ornamentally embed¬ 
ded in his car lobe 

I Vt’ had many tears and sorrows 
/ \>e had questions for tomorrow 
There ve been tines I didn t A now 
njiht from wron^ 

Hut in ever\ situation 

God jjave blessed consolaTion 

That niv trials come to oulv make 


W 'hen the concert was ovci. few of the 
^ prisoners wanted to leave Said Lou- 
I le Mareno, a Chicano “Lve been in jail a 
I long time, but I've never seen a group 
I react to anyone like this ' Said Captain 
I Bu//. Brewer of the Salvation Army “I’ve 
i never seen anything like this in the clcv- 
I en years I’ve been working in prisons." 
j A white convict named Forrest summed 
i up the scene. “When you can get all these 
j races together acting as a whole, that's 
I good It was a miracle considering all the 
1 tensions here “ 

Crouch's success story is also a little 
I miraculous Five years ago, the bearded 
! singer was broke and did not even have 
I the economic privilege of owning a cred¬ 
it card. Since then he has been nom¬ 
inated five limes for pop music’s highest 
honor, a Grammy Award, and won one 
in 1976 Billboard magazine named 
Crouch's group the most popular gospel 
singers of 1977 His 'was also the first 
black gospel group to play at Nashville’s 
Grand Ole Opry. His Soledad concert 
was arranged at the request of an in¬ 
dependent ex-con outreach group called 
The Way Inn As for his own moti¬ 
vations in singing the Lord's praises to 
such a group of desperate men. Crouch 
explains; “I'll hook them any way 1 can." 
For a moment at least, Andrae Qrouch 
succeeded ■ 

^Crouch explains 'Christ was a Jew and was 
my grandfather " 
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T rivia Tr easure 

And some fascinating facts 

W ould you believe Americans and 
foreigners paid 308,205,000 visits to 
U.b. museums in 1971? Or that children 
age*i twelve to 17, from families earning 
$10,000 to $15,000, averaged 4.7 tooth 
fillings in the late 1960s? More to the 
jwint, would anybody care? That ques¬ 
tion did not seem to faze Commerce De¬ 
partment bureaucrats, who last week lov¬ 
ingly unveiled Social Indicators 1976, a 
647-pagc. relentless compilation of sta¬ 
tistics on just about everything you ever 
wanted to know about Bicentennial Year 
America. The lavishly illustrated tome 
was four years in the amassing. Tnvia- 
mongers can buy it for $7 from the IJ.S. 
Government Printing Office. But scat¬ 
tered among all the more useless stats 
are some fascinating facts and projections 
about the nation. Samples- 
Population. The U S pt'ipulation is 
growing abcxit l^/t a year, which is scarce¬ 
ly one-third as fast as the worldwide av¬ 
erage. Since 1970, the U.S fertility rate 
—number (>f births per 1,000 women 
projected over ihcir child-bearing lifetime 
—has dropj-icd dramatically, from 2,480 
to 1,856 6 in 1974. At that rale the 
population will rise from its current 
217 million to only 262 million by the 
year 2000 

Family life. Between 1953 and 1974, the 
annual number of divorces and annul¬ 
ments rose 150* f . from 390.000 to 977,000 
By 1976, the number was 1,077,000, in¬ 
dicating that the rate of increase in di¬ 
vorces was beginning to taper off. 

Social welfare. Between 1950 and 1974, 
public and private expenditures for so¬ 
cial programs and services (including pen¬ 
sions. Social Security, health, education 
and welfare) climbed from 13.4V^ to 
27.3^r of the Gross National Product. 
Longevity. Between 1945 and 1974, the 
life expectancy of American men climbed 
from 63.6 years to 68.2, female life 
expectancy from 67.9 years to 75.9 The 
book does not include 1975 figures, which 
arc 68.7 and 76.5 years for males and 
females, respectively. Internationally, So¬ 
cial Indicators ranked the U.S. a low 
17th for males and seventh for females. 
The infant mortality rate dropped from 
24.7 per 1,000 live births in 1965 to 
16.7 per 1,000 in 1974, but the affluent 
country still ranked a rather poor 15th 
worldwide. 

Crime. From 1960 to 1975. the rate of vi¬ 
olent crime in the U.S. tripled, from 160.9 
to 481.5 incidents per 100,000 people; by 
1976 the rate had declined to 459.6. 
Among industrialized countries, the U.S. 
had by far the highest homicide rate: 
9.8 per 100,000 people in 1973. (In 1976. 
though the book does not go that fari 
the rate dropped to 8.3.) 

Aduit^educatlon. The number of adults 
taking continuing education and training 
courses rose from 13 million in 1969 to 
17.1 million in 1975. ■ 



Presidential kin: Gloria Carter Spann, Billy with beer, Ruth Carter Stapleton 


I All In the Family 

I The Cartes clean up in 1977 

i ' t may have been a mixed first year in of- 
ficc for Jimmy Carter, but it was a 
I darned gtKxl one for other members of 
! his family His brother, sisters and cous- 
I in reaped a tidy income harvest that in 
1 some cases w'ould never have come their 
I way if Jimmy were not living at 1600 
! Pennsylvania Avenue. 

! The biggest beneficiary, of course, was 
I bullx^us Billy Carter. 40, who is working 
! the public appearance circuit for all it is 
worth. That is about $240.0(X) annually, 
based on Billy's normal schedule of four 
! appearances a month at $5,000 an expo- 
1 sure. In addition, the President's brother 
I is the beneficiary, through a complicated 
I royalty formula, of sales of “Billy" beer, 


Small Change 


which IS scKin expected to lx; sold in 48 
states He gels rake-offs on other Billy par¬ 
aphernalia too. 

Sister Ruth Carter Stapleton. 47, is do¬ 
ing very well as an author Sales of her 
two books. The Gift of Inner Healing and 
The Experience of Inner Healing amount 
to some I85.0(K) hard-cover copies. Her 
estimated $160.(X)0 income is turned over 
to Stapleton’s nonprofit religious corpo¬ 
ration, Behold. Inc. Jimmy's other sister. 
Gloria Carter Spann. 51, reportedly re¬ 
ceived a $50,000 advance to compile a 
book of her mother's letters from India, 
Away from Horne letters to My Family 

Meanwhile, Cousin Hugh Carter, 57, 
says that his worm-farm business in 
Plains. Cra., is booming. Sales of the little 
wrigglers, used by the bucketful as fish¬ 
ing bait, went up 259i after Cousin Jimmy 
reached the White House, bringing in 
gross revenues of $ 104,250 ■ 


D eflation of a sort has arrived at the U.S, Postal Service To 
help shrink its $652 million annual deficit, the service is ex¬ 
perimenting with reducing the size of the 13c stamp to 66 
in. by .78 in. from the traditional 84 in. by 99 in. 

The first 150 million minislamps, featuring an 1877 Indian- 
head penny against a tan background, will go on sale Jan. 
11 in Kansas City. Mo. Next day, ptvsi offices in Hartford. 
Memphis, Portland, Ore., and Richmond, will begin selling 
them. 

If the stamp--the smallest ever issued by the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment—wins public acceptance, the Postal Service may soon 
adopt the smaller format for all the 13c stamps that it sells in 
sheets. Since about 3.6 billion of them are issued each year, 
the annual savings in paper is expected to be some $700.0(X). 
Sorry, but the economical minislamp cannot be sold in rolls; 
that would make obsolete all the vending and high-speed af¬ 
fixing machines. 
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Economy & Business 


Adroit Switch at Money Centrai 

Miller pleases Burns ’fans and foes: McIntyre completes economic team 



G. William Miller accepting Carter's invitation to head the Federal Reserve 


T he suspense ovci who would replace 
Arthur Burns as chairman of the I 
f ederal Reserve Board—or if he j 
would he replaced at all bepan build 
even before Jimmy Cariei entered the 
White House During his campaign. Car¬ 
ter made it clear that he fell each Pres¬ 
ident should choose a fed chairman 
whose views were compatible with his 
own—and he has chafed increasingly un¬ 
der Burns' open cr iticism of White House 
policy. But could Carter aflord to dump 
I the legendary and controversial Burns 
I when his second foui-yeai term as chaii- 
! man of what has been called the na- 
j lion's “Supreme Court of money” expires 
! Jan 31^ At 73, Burns had become a rock- 
like symbol of resistance to inflation at 
home and a champion t)f a strong dollar 
abroad He was trusted and admired by 
U S businessmen and foreign finance 
ministers, precisely the two groups most 
skeptical of Carter's own savvy as an eco¬ 
nomic manager 

Last week, though. Carter decided 
that, yes. he could drop Burns and life 
would gt> on pretty much as usual In a 
move that surprised official Washington | 
and caught Burns off guard while he 
was on vacation in Florida, the Pres- 



Mcbityre readying a draft of budget 

Would Carter dare ) es. he did 


ident picked as Burns' successor a man 
whose name had never come up m pub¬ 
lic speculation G (for George) Wil¬ 
liam Miller, 52. chairman and chief ex¬ 
ecutive of I'extron Inc . one of the na¬ 
tion’s tirsl and most successful corporate 
conglomerates 

The appointment seemed as political¬ 
ly adroit as it was unexpected. It pleased 
the liberals who have long thought that 
Bums was strangling the nation's eco¬ 
nomic giowth by being loo stingy in dol¬ 
ing v>ul money, thus pushing up interest 
rales loo much, and yet it did not seem to 
antagonize Burns' conservative admirers 
Quite the contiary. Miller s long career at 
Textron and service on various business | 



Arthur Burns strikes a quizzical pose 


and government committees have given 
him a wide acquaintanceship in the linan- 
cial community, and most businessmen 
and bankers hailed him as one of ihcir 
own Miller will have to be a miracle man 
to keep that universal favor; his cheering 
section includes both people who predict 
lha' he will be less tight on money than 
Burns, and others who assert with equal 
confidence that he will prove just as con¬ 
servative and independent as the chair¬ 
man he replaces. But for the moment the 
only discordant notes came from some 
American grumblers who think that Car¬ 
ter should have chosen a banker or econ¬ 
omist rather than a corporate chitfftain. 
and from the foreign exchange markets, 
where the dollar initially fell a bit fur¬ 
ther —not because money traders overseas 
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distrust Miller, but simply because they 
know little about him. 

In a far more expectable decision,.. 
Carter named James T. McIntyre Jr. his 
onetime budget director in Georgia, as 
head of the Federal Office of Management 
and Budget, succeeding Bert Lance Thus 
the President completed his economic 
^^'•1 cy team on the eve of his departure 
for a six-nation lour. 

A rthur Burns had not wanted to leave 
his post, and had been publicly def- 
i erential toward the President late¬ 
ly. Carter, in return, consistently flattered 
Burns, and throughout the fall kept in¬ 
sisting that there was no real dispute be¬ 
tween them. 

There was, though. Burns had been 
quarreling with the Administration 
almost from the beginning, cntici/ing 
last year's $50 lax rebate scheme, 
which was later dropped, and var¬ 
ious White House proposals for tax 
reform He also had been driving up 
interest rates to a point that Charles 
Schiillze, Carter's chief economic ad¬ 
viser, fell was dangerous to the na¬ 
tion's economic recovery Schult/e, 
annoyed by the Fed chairman's lec¬ 
turing to the White House, once la¬ 
mented: “Burns talks about the in¬ 
dependence of the Federal Reserve 
What about the indef>endencc of the 
executive Branch’’" 

Presumably. Bill Millei will gel 
along better with Jimmy Carter, the 
man who hired him A workaholic 
lawyer and team player who helped 
Royal Little build Textron into a 
profitable, wide-ranging conglomer¬ 
ate, Miller is disciplined yet humor¬ 
ous, and pleasant to deal with He 
refuses to compare himself with 
Burns "Each of us has our own style," 
says he. "I've built up my personal way 
of doing things over a long lime I'm sure 
they'll be diflerent from anyone's " 

Miller's appointment almost surel> 
will not mean any sweeping change in 
Federal Reserve pt^licy. at least until he 
overcomes his newness A Board chair¬ 
man has only one of the twelve votes on 
the Fed's critical Open Market Commit¬ 
tee' its decisions on the buying and sell¬ 
ing of Government securities largely de¬ 
termine the rate of money-supply grow th 
and the level of interest rates The chair¬ 
man eventually does rule, but by force of 
personality, which takes time to establish. 

In philosophy, however, there appear 
to be distinct though hard-to-measure dif¬ 
ferences between the incoming and out¬ 
going chairmen. Burns saw inflation as 
Public Enemy No. 1 Miller gives equal 
priority to reducing unemployment and 
has often said that price stability and full 
employment are not incompatible goals. 

Further, Miller has advocated some 
ideas that Burns never would counter 
nance. In a signed article m Business 
Week in 1974, he came out for a form of 
credit allocation, mandatory higher inter¬ 
est rates on, and higher bank reserves be¬ 
hind, loans for low-priority purposes; 


lower rates on, and smaller reserves be¬ 
hind. high-priority loans, such as those 
to finance housing or small business. Con¬ 
ditions, of course, were different then, and 
Miller was not talking last week about 
whether he feels the same way now He in¬ 
terrupted a Bahamas vacation to accept 
Carter's selection, made some remarks 
about the importance of a strong dollar 
that sounded staunchly conservative, and 
then flew back to the Bahamas 

How' was he chosen ' Up until sev¬ 
eral weeks ago. Carter was considering 
keeping Burns on The President finally 
was persuaded by Vice President Waller 
Mondale and Treasury Secretary W Mi¬ 
chael Blumenihal that the Fed needed 
new leadership About seven weeks ago, 
a candidate search team headed by Mon- 
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I dale was set up. The group knew almost 
; from the outset that its ideal candidate 
j would be a progressive businessman pref- 
i eiably a Democrat (which Miller is) A 
I list of a do/cn names w-as drawn up, even¬ 
tually it was pared to five On it were Du 
Pont Chairman Irving Shapiro Cicncral 
Electric Chairman Reginald Jones, 
Biwkings Institution Chief Bruce Mac- 
Laury and Bank of America President 
A W Clausen, in addition to Miller 
Washington rumo’ has it that Sha¬ 
piro. Jones and Clausen turned down 
t he job 

That left Miller and MacLaury, 46 
Miller clearly had the advantage. His 
sponsor was Blumenihal. himself a busi- 


knowing what they should be talking 
about but never mentioning it 

At the White House, Carter talked 
amiably with Burns. Carter told the chair¬ 
man of his ideas about what the Fed 
should be doing Not until the end of the 
hour-long exchange did the President get 
to the point, he would not reappoint 
Burns, but instead would choose Bill Mill¬ 
er. whom Burns knows because Miller for 
seven years has been a director of the Bos¬ 
ton Federal Reserve Bank. 

Burns, accompanied by Miller, re¬ 
turned to the Federal Reserve Building 
on Constitution Avenue. There. Burns 
hastily assembled a meeting of lop staff¬ 
ers to break the news Miller was then ush¬ 
ered in to be introduced. At 5 p.m., Car> 
ter went before newsmen to announce the 
switch, with both Miller and Burns 
"1 picsenl Burns asserted "Mr, Pres¬ 
ident, you have chosen wisely and 
well." then returned to Florida with¬ 
out once passing through his office 
Businessmen promptly praised 
Miller's appointment as "imagina¬ 
tive' and "inspired " Peter Peterson, 
head of the new ly merged investment 
banking house of Lehman Bros. 
Kuhn Loeb Inc. and a longtime 
friend of both Burns and Miller, said 
of Miller "He's a highly sophisti¬ 
cated. aware, dedicated and mature 
business manager and human be¬ 
ing ’ At I -c:ic> Boss Cieorge Meany, 
an archenemy of Burns, praised Car¬ 
ter for dropping the old 'chairman 
and ‘moving away from the dis¬ 
credited policies that created the 
last recession *’ Wisconsin DemcKral 
William Proxmire, chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee, said that 
he might vole against Miller’s con- 
hrmaiion because of his lack of bank¬ 
ing experience But he conceded that 
the Senate is likely to confirm Miller in 
view of the "glowing recommendations 
from all sides that this guy seems to 
have ■' 




Laury in morning interviews, and in the 
end Carter s wish to appeal to the busi¬ 
ness community ruled out MacLaury. 

Next came the touchy matter of tell¬ 
ing Burns. Tuesday evening Carter him¬ 
self reached Burns in West Palm Beach 
and asked him to come to Washington, 
w'ithout saying why. Mondalc was dis¬ 
patched in an Air Force DC-9 to pick up 
Burns. The flight to Washington was quite 
stilted with Mondale and Burns both 


hat now for Arthur Burns? The 
President asked Burns to stay on 
as one of the Federal Reserve s 
sc\en go\crnors, Burns' 14-year term in 
that post does not expire until 1984. Burns 
replied in stratospheric fashion- “The 
good doctor is in the habit of thinking 
now and then , and he'll have to think this 
over carefully ‘ His decision may well be 
no. He could make good money on the lec¬ 
ture circuit, in the manner of Henry Kis- 


nessman (former Bendix Corp chief) and j singer or Cierald Ford He doss not seem 
an old acquaintance Last Tuesday, the ; to regard Miller as a dangerous radical 
President talked with Miller and Mac- ■ whose influence would have to be coun¬ 


tered. And after having had the chair¬ 
man's weight. Arthur Burns is not likely 
to settle for being just another governor 
Says Andrew Brimmer, a Reserve Board 
governor for more than half of Burns’ 
eight years as chairman: “1 cannot imag¬ 
ine his moving around to the other side 
of the table and just sitting there as the 
ranking member of the Board " Burns 
does not consider power to be a spectator 
sport ■ 
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Miller: Nice Guy in a Hard Job 

Textron’s chief is a sharp manager—but what else? 


Handsome, disciplined, 
modest and humorous. G. 
William Miller, 52, is proof 
that nice guys sometimes do 
finish first. After President 
Carter last week named him to succeed 
Arthur Burns as chairman of the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board, about the only neg¬ 
ative things that acquaintances could find 
to tell reporters about him were that he 
loves to sing but has no voice,-and that 
he delights in telling jokes but usually 
laughs so hard at them that he botches 
the punch lines. Otherwise, Miller sounds 
like a business version of a Boy 
Scout: frugal, industrious, a 
sharp manager, something of a 
social activist—and a man 
whose likely moves as the na¬ 
tion's supreme money manager 
are impossible to predict from 
his career so far. 

MUler was an early success. J 

Born in Sapulpa, Okla., he re- f/\\ 

ceived a degree in marine en- 'U 

gineering from the Coast Guard A 

Academy in 1945 and was sta- € 

tioned in Shanghai. There, in ^ 

1946, he met and married his ) 

wife Ariadna, of Russian par- V 

entage, who had lived in Har- j 

bin, Manchuria. In 1952, he re- I 

ceived a law degree from the \ 

University of California at 
Berkeley and settled in as an at¬ 
torney at Cravath, Swaine and 
Moore, the prestigious Wall 
Street law firm. While there he 
became friendly with Royal Lit¬ 
tle, the New England business¬ 
man who was putting together 
Textron, one of the first con- ^ 

glomerates—those companies 
that sweep together the most ^ 
wildly diverse businesses. Join- 
ii^ Textron at the invitation of _ , 

Little, who warned him that he - 

would be fired in a year if he -ir 

did not prove his abilities. Mill- _Z 

er became president in I960 at 

the age of 35, chief executive in 1968 

and chairman in 1974. 

Since Little*s day, conglomerates have 
become a dirty word on Wall Street; 
many hastily concocted ones fell apart 
Textron is different: under Miller's man¬ 
agement, it has combined Bell helicopters, 
Homelite chain saws, Talon dippers. Spei- 
del watch bands and dozens of other prod¬ 
ucts into a business that now grosses 
$2.6 billion a year and is increasing prof¬ 
its at an average of about 10% annually 
—just about meeting Miller's target. 

But what kind of man runs this con¬ 
glomerate? He is in the least a hopeless 
workaholic. He arrives at the office at 
7:30 a.m.. an hour before his staff, and 


usually stays until 6:30 p.m. Says a long¬ 
time Textron colleague. “It would be 
safe to say that he works seven days 
and seven nights a week. It's his hobby, 
his life; he thrives on it." 

Frugality is one of the keystones of 
his personal life-style. Though he owns 
$1.8 million worth of Textron stock and 
collects $400,000 in annual salary and 
bonuses. Miller lives in an unpretentious 
three-bedroom house in Providence s east 
side and often takes a bus to work. He 
normally lunches at his desk on crack¬ 
ers and Campbell’s soup About the only 











luxuries the Millers allow ihemselves are 
a regular winter vacation in the Baha¬ 
mas, a summer place near Cape Cod 
and a weekly seat at New York’s Met¬ 
ropolitan Opera. 

That same frugality has kept Tex¬ 
tron remarkably free of borrowing. At 
the beginning of last year, its long-term 
debt totaled only $227 million, minuscule 
for a company of Textron's size, and es¬ 
pecially for a conglomerate. Some of Mill¬ 
er's ideas for managing the economy are 
equally conservative. For example, he 
believes that the Government should in¬ 
crease capital investment by giving busi¬ 
ness higher depreciation allowances and 
increased investment tax credits. 


For all that. Miller is nonetheless a 
registered Democrat, was an early sup¬ 
porter of the Humphrey-Muskie ticket 
in 1968 and has long been a friend and 
admirer of Vice President Walter Mon¬ 
dale. He has expressed sympathy for 
the unemployed by his actions as well 
as his words: he is a director of both the 
National Alliance of Businessmen, a 
group that tries to encourage hiring of 
the hard-core unemployed, and of a spe¬ 
cial business committee formed last sum¬ 
mer to promote the training and hiring 
of Viet Nam veterans. In a speech to Pitts¬ 
burgh businessmen last January, he not 
only advocated more capital investment 
but also called for "selective economic 
actions or controls ... not popular with 
business.” 

Many associates arc frankly at a loss 
where to place Miller. At the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank, 
where Miller is a director, staff 
members last week held a meet¬ 
ing to brainstorm what he might 
do at the Fed. Says one who at¬ 
tended: "None of us was able 
V to categorize Miller Some 

thought he would encourage in- 
vestment spending and support 
tax incentives to encourage pro- 
ductivity, but we are not sure 
how aggressive he will be.” 
gjy Perhaps most of all. Miller 

Sr is simply a manager, interested 

W in results rather than doctrine. 

^ He has said that it is a mistake 

to focus only on management 
of total supply and demand in 
the economy; policymakers also 
need to develop programs for 
specific trouble spots. Though 
Miller was quickly criticized by 
Senate Banking Chairman Wil¬ 
liam Proxmire for lacking suf¬ 
ficient banking experience to 
run the nation's money supply, 
those who know Miller say the 
charges are foolish. Says New 
York Investment Banker Felix 
Rohatyn, who knows Miller 
well; '"I think that he knows 
more about finance than most 
bankers 1 know. He has run a 

_very big company, and Pin it 

exceedingly well. He does not 
get impressed by all this theoretical ac¬ 
ademic stuff. It’s refreshing.” 

On one subject. Miller's views are 
not only clear but ^ almost fanatic: 
he is an aggressive nonsmoker. He has 
pepi^ rcd"Textron’s office with NO smok¬ 
ing signs and banned tobacco at man¬ 
agement meetings and aboard the com¬ 
pany's aircraft. After eight years of Arthur 
Burns' perpetually puffing pipe, the 
change may come as something of a 
skock to Federal Reserve staffers ac¬ 
customed to lighting up in front of the 
boss. Says a Providence banker who is 
close to Miller: “When he gets down to 
Washington, he will probably fumigate 
the building.” ■ 
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Bums; A Tough Act to Follow 

A bundle ofcontradictions through eight years 


- When Arthur Burns suc- 

needed William McChesney 
Martin in 1970 as head of the 
Federal Reserve Board, he 
had a tough act to follow. Af¬ 
ter 19 years m the job. Martin had made 
his name synonymous with sound money 
management. When Burns himself steps 
down at the end of this month, his suc¬ 
cessor. G William Miller, will find Burns' 
show quite as difficult to top. As chair¬ 
man of the Reserve, Arthur Burns was 
final arbiter of the nation's money supply 
through eight of the most tumultuous 
years in economic history 
—years marred alternately, or 
sometimes simultaneously, by 
double-digit inflation, double¬ 
digit interest rates and deep re¬ 
cession Though some of his ac¬ 
tions helped to aggravate the 
economic maladies of the 70s, he 
became Just as revered as Martin 
—and he was a far more com¬ 
plex bundle of professional and 
personal contradictions. 

Often typecast as a doctri¬ 
naire conservative. Burns actu¬ 
ally was a wide-ranging and 
surprisingly pragmatic money 
manager who dismayed conser¬ 
vatives almost as often by pump¬ 
ing out money rapidly as he 
frightened liberals by keeping 
credit tight. The A.n -CIO's 
George Meany called him “a na¬ 
tional disaster" because of his 
“inhuman" insensitivity to un¬ 
employment Actually, Burns 
has carried a lifelong feeling for 
the plight of the jobless This is 
partly the result of his own expe¬ 
rience as a pre-World War I 
Austrian immigrant to Bayonne, 

N.J . where at the age of ten he 
knocked on dcxirs to help his fa¬ 
ther find work. He once pro¬ 
posed a national jobs program 
that w'ould cast the Government 
as the employer of last resort. If 
he gave first priority to fighting inflation, 
it was because of his heartfelt belief that 
inflation causes unemployment. 

Personally, Burns is by turns aloof and 
avuncular, pompous and friendly. Few 
Washington officials stayed further away 
from the press, or at the same time had 
more written about them. Enveloped in 
clouds of pipe smoke, he was equally adept 
at describing the Federal Reserve’s oper¬ 
ations in maddeningly vague lan^age to 
congressional committees and relishing a# 
joke in private with a friend. He had an 
unexf^ted love of partygoing, yet on one 
Halloween in 1971, when a Virginia host 
asked guests to arrive in costume. Burns 
attended in his usual dark business suit. 


Says Charts Walker, then Under Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury: “He came in cos¬ 
tume, all right. He came dressed as Arthur 
Burns." 

Throughout. Burns preserved his in¬ 
dependence. In the publicity over his crit¬ 
icism of the Carter Administration's pol¬ 
icies. it has frequently lieen forgotten that 
he was often at odds with the Nixon 
White House, too—surprisingly so When 
he was appointed Federal Reserve chair¬ 
man a year after Richard Nixon took of¬ 
fice, Burns seemed just the man to keep 
Board actions in line with White House 


policy. Not only was he a longtime eco¬ 
nomic adviser to Nixon, but he had also 
served as Dwight Eisenhower’s Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers from 
1953 to 1956. Burns was an early student 
of the importance of business cycles in 
free-market economies, giving him a cur¬ 
riculum vitae that had all the earmarks of 
a man with the business community's in¬ 
terests at heart. 

'Vet within a year Bums was being 
hotly, though privately, criticized by Nix¬ 
on’s policymakers for keeping money far 
too tight (actually, the Fed had been cre¬ 
ating money steadily, but consumers had 
been saving rather than spending it). Also, 
though most of Nixon's advisers were ad¬ 


amantly opposed to governmental inter¬ 
ference in the marketplace. Burns became 
an early and staunch advocate of some 
kind of "incomes policy" to restrain infla¬ 
tion. His arguments probably helped pre¬ 
pare the way for Nixon's wage-price 
freeze of 1971 and the price controls of 
Phase 11 in 1972—though that was not 
quite what Burns had in mind. 

More than anything else, it was Burns' 
management of the nation's money supply 
that baffled and angered his many critics. 
During 1972. Burns allowed the money 
supply to grow sharply, leading to charges 
that he was trying to help his friend Nix¬ 
on get re-elected by making sure that the 
economy was going full throttle. Whatev¬ 
er the motive, the move was a mistake: a 
year or so later, the aftereflfects of the easy- 
money policy of 1972 combined with soar¬ 
ing food prices and the skyrock¬ 
eting cost of oil to produce the 
roaring inflation of 1973-74. 

Burns reacted by restricting 
the money supply so tightly that 
the prime interest rate on bank 
loans to business shot up to an 
unheard-of \2% in 1974. And 
dunng the slow recovery from 
the recession. Burns kept money 
growth mcxlerate, angering lib¬ 
eral [democrats in Congress and 
giving no help to the upcoming 1 
campaign of Gerald Ford, who 
left Burns pretty much alone. 
Burns' explanation: "1 do not be¬ 
lieve 1 exaggerate in saying that 
the ultimate consequence of in¬ 
flation could well be a signi¬ 
ficant decline of economic and 
political freedom for the Amer¬ 
ican people." 

During the past year, Burns 
has been unable to keep money- 
supply growth from exceeding 
his own targets, and his efforts 
to hold It down have pushed up 
interest rates to an extent that 
distresses liberals. A particularly 
galling development for Burns 
must be that he is the chairman 
under whom the Federal Re¬ 
serve lost some of its cherished 
independence. Congress, since 
1975, has compelled the board 
at least to disclose its goals on 
money supply, rather than keeping them 
secret as all previous chairmen had been 
allowed to do. 

But Burns' errors can be traced large¬ 
ly to the appalling uncertainties of mon¬ 
etary policy; no one can ever know for 
sure what rate of money-supply growth 
is just right for the economy, nor produce 
it even if he did know. Congress and the 
White House face equal uncertainties in 
their own duties of economic manage¬ 
ment. It is an eternal temptation for them 
to blame whatever goes wrong on the Fed, 
and during Burns' tenure both did. It is 
Burns' finest accomplishment that he 
yielded to neither and leaves with the re¬ 
spect if not the agreement of both ■ 
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A Technician as Bud get Bo ss 

McIntyre, a quiet Georgian, is already slashing 


In the office where James ing, the final document will make it more inci 

^ McIntyre Jr. has been put- difficult than ever for the President to ful- ing 

ting together the federal bud- till his promise of balancing the budget tin£ 

get for fiscal 1979 hangs the by 1981 - a pledge that the President has Va. 

tixnhy official portrait of Jim- j wisely been dow nplaying lately Carter Ma 
my Carter. Standard decoration for thou- | and McIntyre are likely to hold proposed say: 
sands of Washington offices—but the hud- j government spending to just slightly be- as t 
get boss's picture is different; on it the j low the $500 billion mark that Admin- 
President has written. "I’o my good and i istration officials consider psychologically 9.5( 
early friend Jim McIntyre.” That inscrip- I discouraging But the projected budget lyrt 
lion tells the secret of McIntyre's success i deficit will probably be no smaller than ver: 
A small-town Georgian like his 

Director of the Office of Man- 

surprise McIntyre has been do- y Hf ^ 
mg the job as^ acting DinKior 

how much it really needs Cur- 

rently. as time grows short to McI ntyr e In front of Old Executive Office Building in Washington 

ready the 1979 budget for pre- After an "absentee landlord. ’ a philosopher’accountant. 
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sentation to Congress on Jan. 

23, McIntyre has been ^eaIously apply¬ 
ing the concept to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The Department of Defense asked 
for $130 5 billion in new spending au- 
tnority for fiscal 1979, but will probably 
get $126 billion--and that is one of the 
smaller cuts. According to 0MB gossip, 
McIntyre whacked much harder at 
spending proposals by the departments 
of Labor and Housing and Urban 
Development. 

For all the zero-based budget slash- 


the $59 billion predicted this fiscal year, 
and half again as large as the $40 billion 
that Carter had set as a goal. The dif¬ 
ference is accounted for mostly by the tax 
cut that the President w ill propose to Con¬ 
gress at the time he unveils the budget. 

Though McIntyre declines to use the 
term, he is. like Lance, a fiscal conser¬ 
vative. That and his Georgia background 
are about the only similarities to his OMB 
predecessor. Lance came across as a riv- 
erboat gambler turned politician; McIn¬ 


tyre looks, thinks and talks like a phi¬ 
losopher-accountant. Though he insists 
on shaking hands with all those he meets 
and immediately calling them by their 
first name, he is no backslapper. He shuns 
the Washington party circuit to devote his 
increasingly rare free time to barn build¬ 
ing. With the help of neighbors, he is put¬ 
ting up a barn on the five-acre Clifton, 
'Va., properly where he lives with his wife 
Maureen and three daughters. Maureen 
says it will be the third barn he has built 
as they have moved from home to home. 

Born in Vidalia, Ga. (“Population 
9.507,” he likes to tell audiences), McIn¬ 
tyre received a law' degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia in 1963 and stayed in 
MARK Mf .1 fi jhQ university town of Athens to 
practice I n 1966 he became gen¬ 
eral counsel to the Georgia Mu¬ 
nicipal Association, and in 1970 
deputy state revenue commis¬ 
sioner, in that post he got to 
know Carter, who was running 
§ for Governor. After serving as 

Uliir . C arter's stale budget director, 
pll * McIntyre was kept on in that job 
by Carter's successor. George 
Busbee -a rare sign of confi- 
W 1 dence, as there was bad blood 
8 between the two Governors 
Last November, Carter phoned 
J 1 McIntyre personally to ask him 
Hf 1 I 4 J to come to Washington 

B * McIntyre today bridles 

^ slightly at any empha.sis on his 
Georgia career, expressing hope 
* that people will "use oihei than 
my place of birth to judge me.” 
^ It is true that he is not a close 
friend of Carter's; he accurately 
describes their relationship as 
“professional, rather than per- 
^ sonal or social" Nonetheless, 
McIntyre has been seeing more 
^ of Carter lately than just about 
anybody except Rosalynn. The 
' . two have had about 40 hours of 

— - budget-review meetings, some 

lasting five to six hours At those 
meetings, OMB staffers note, Mc- 
Intyre is very cool and self-con- 

B fident. Says McIntyre “I don’t 
mind telling him ICarterl what 
I think Thai’s what he l.'is me 

\ around for.” 

V Despite his experience in 
budgeting, McIntyre at the mo- 
ment is leaning heavily on the 
OMB staff for advice; for the first 
time in memory, he has taken 
som.: middle-level budget examiners to 
meetings with the President. He is begin¬ 
ning, but only beginning, to win the re¬ 
spect of that staff, some of whose mem¬ 
bers originally regarded him as a 
lightweight. Says one. "He's a nice guy 
who has learned a lot. but sometimes 1 
wonder if he's really got it.” Be that as it 
may, McIntyre has what counts: Omer's 
respect. After the flashy Lance, the Pres¬ 
ident now wants and has got a techni¬ 
cian as budget boss. ■ 
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Economy & j^siness 


Pec k the H alls, Clear the S^helyes 

U.S. retailers have their best Christmas ever 


A nericans rammed Christmas 1977 
through a Ciiisinart fcxxl processor, 
flashed it on a Comp FV desk-top com¬ 
puter game, scented it with Chanel No 
J9 and set it to play with Star Wars toys j 
Those items sold briskly this Christmas, 
as did women’s underpants labeled “Bkxv | 
mie’s” (for Bkximingdale's. the big Man- | 
hatlan department store) and hundreds j 
of other expensive baubles for the kitch¬ 
en, bedroom, bath and body When the ! 
buying spree ended on Christmas Fve. 
U.S retailers, as exhausted as their cus- I 


no object" The Trench-made metal- 
housed Cuismart, which slices, dices, 
chops, minces and shreds faster than con¬ 
ventional individual tools, sells for S225. 
Yet it and lower-priced com|XJiitois (La , 
Machine. OmnichcO flew off shelves so ! 
fast that almost no store could seem to : 
keep them in stock Neiman-Marcus in i 
Houston sold 24 West (ierman made ex¬ 
ercise machines lS2,()(K)) before running l 
out 1 

Stereo equipment moved rapidly, as j 
did video-tape recording devices like j 



I Christmas Eve shoppers take what is left in a suburban St. Louis toy store 

I The polls show douht. hut letailef s see confidence -and they have the /it/ures 

I 


tomers, could look back on their most suc¬ 
cessful Christmas ever 

Sales increases over the 1976 Christ¬ 
mas season ranged from V' r to as much 
as 30' ( in some areas The Commerce De¬ 
partment last week reported that letail 
sales, excluding autos, weie 12 ‘f higher 
than a year earlier m the four weeks end¬ 
ing on Christmas tvc. in the final week 
the gain was Even when a rise of 
about 6 % in retail prices between the two 
Christmases is discounted, the sales gains 
are solid—and the buying momentum 
continued into last week as postholiday 
sales began. At 8 a m Monday, the day 
after Christmas, shoppers began lining up 
outside a Bullock's department store in 
Los Angeles in a drenching rain, waiting 
for the doors to open. 

More than in Christmases past, 
Americans spent money for high-priced 
quality items. "It was a luxury kind of 
Christmas," says Hal Silver, chairman 
of Kaufmann's in Pittsburgh Adds Gor¬ 
don Cooke, senior vice president for sales 
promotion at Bloomingdale's: "Price was 


Sony's Betamax (about $L0(X)) 1 rcnd> ! 
hoots ($175 and up), gold stickpins for ; 
women. $5,400 coyote fur coats and $200 ! 
cashmere bathrobes also helped speed \ 
the buying avalanche Says Val Holweida, i 
a vice president of Biilkx:k s- “Anything ! 
soft and romantic sold well " i 

Sales were considerably helped by j 
Sunday openings in many states, includ- ; 
iiig New York fhe legislature in Mas- • 
sachusetts. whose "blue laws" banning | 
Sunday business go back to pic-Revo- 
lutionary times, gave in and allowed shop- j 
keepers to stay open on the four Sun¬ 
days before Christmas Officials made ‘ 
little effort to enforce Sunday closings | 
even where the law- requires them. In Bal- ! 
timore, some retailers stayed open the ' 
Sunday before Chri.simas, defying the | 
Maryland legislature, which had consid- j 
cred and rejected Sunday openings One i 
store was fined $100 and the others got j 
away with mere warnings. | 

Why did shoppers buy so much? Re- | 
tailers have a simple explanation; rising | 
personal incomes and a general feeling | 


that their jobs arc secure have put con¬ 
sumers in a happy mtxxi. That impres¬ 
sion conflicts with polls that show much 
doubt and worry about the state of busi¬ 
ness. but retailers have the sales figures 
on their side Says Larry Straus, vice pres¬ 
ident of Colorado's May T) & F stores 
People have more confidence in the 
economy and are willing to spend their 
money Inflation doesn l seem to bother 
people as much." Adds Kaufmann's Sil¬ 
ver. "I got the feeling people were hap¬ 
pier and less uptight than last year There 
were more of the jingle bells afloat." 

Consumer confidence in the economy 
could become a self-fulfilling prophecy 
of sorts Many storekeepers, bitterly re¬ 
calling the stiH^kpiles they got stuck with 
after the recession Christmas of three ! 
sears ago. bought onl\ enough this year i 
ti^ cover the sales gains they expected | 
and got Then shelves are now cleaned j 
off. and will have to be restevked. So 1 
store orders to manufacturers for more j 
merchandise could give the whole econ- ! 
omy a lift during the first quarter and j 
well into spring ■ 

Slow, Slow, Slow 

Europe is in trouble i 

T he L' S economy may be chugging i 
along nicely, but much of the rest of j 
the world IS close to a new' recession, That ■ 
was the sobering message of a report on | 
1977 and forecast for 1978 published last i 
week in Pans by the Organization for Ecb- : 
nomic Cooperation and f>evclopmcnt. i 
The nF(’f) s vxords carry weight Ix^cause i 
ils 24 member countries make up just ; 
about the vs hole non-Communist indus- ! 
trial world. ! 

According to the OFCD. the biggest ; 
trouble spot is Flui'oi'ie. and it is easy to ' 
see why While unemployment has been ; 
coming down gradually in the U.S, Fu- I 
rope's jobless lolls have been rising since | 
early 1975. and the idle are now about I 
5 I'f of the work force Reason cconoin- ; 
ic growth has taken a nosedive In Lu- j 
rope's four largest economies, those of I 
West Gel many France. Britain and It- i 
aly. growth averaged only 2 ' ^ last year, ! 
exactly half the figure for 1976 The slow- ; 
down reduced inflation, but not very 
much prices rose an average of lO'v for 
non-( ommumst Turope as a whole 

Unless steps are immediately taken 
to stimulate economies, warns the OECD, j 
the job picture in 1978 will get even worse, j 
The organization sees growth of perhaps j 
as little as 2.5*^/ for Western Europe That ! 
would mark a slight increase from 1977. | 
but not enough to prevent a further rise | 
m unemployment, which the OECD says i 
could go as high as 6 ' f. | 

For all 24 member countries, the or- | 
ganizalion predicts a composite growth | 
rate of 3 5' f. the same as 1977. and a job¬ 
less rate of 5 . up nearly one-half of 

from 1977 Worst of all, it warns 
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thal the pailern of slow growth and high 
unemployment could become permanent 
for the world s industrial democracies, es¬ 
pecially if governments throw up more 
P^'otectionisi barriers to trade in an at¬ 
tempt to save jobs 

What can be done? The OLCD rec¬ 
ommends prompt efforts by West Ger¬ 
many and Japan, two “Uxomotivc ‘ econ¬ 
omies. to speed up growth. Since Japan 
IS already trying to stimulate us econo¬ 
my, the obvious target of the ofCD ap¬ 
peal is West Germany, which has con¬ 
sistently rejected expansionist economic 
policies. At the same time. West Ciernia- 
ny has built up a giant $16.7 billion trade 
surplus that has left the deutsche mark 
vulnerable to revaluation on the world's 
money markets. Indeed, because of the re- 


E conomy & Bu siness 

cent slide of the dollar, the increased value 
of the mark is beginning to crimp the 
country's exports. If W'est German con¬ 
sumers could be encouraged to spend 
more and if industry would increase its 
capital investments, the process might be 
reversed But expanding the country’s 
economy is not easy. Consumer markets 
; are already highly-developed, and West 
I Germany's thrifty burghers have one of 
I the industrial world's highest savings rates 
I (15'^r of net income, or about three times 
I the U.S. figure). As a result fiscal stimuli 
! such as tax cuts do not mean ringing cash 
registers at department stores but in¬ 
creased deposits m family bank accounts. 
It is a cycle that must he broken if the 
West Cierman economy is to lead the rest 
I of Furopc out of Its curient doldrums ■ 
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i Bank Stock Seller Bert Lance and Ghaith Pharaon, the buyer who is paying a high price 

Lance's Mysterious Rescuer 

Saudi Arabia s Pharaon adds to his U.S. empire 


S audi .Arabia's pioduction of mysteri¬ 
ous millionaires is almost as impres¬ 
sive as Its output of oil—and now one of 
those little-known Saudis has volunteered 
to start digging Bert Lance out from 
under his mountain of debts Ghaith 
Pharaon, 37. has offered to buy 60'i of the 
stock in Lance’s National Bank of Geor¬ 
gia for $20 a share, or about $4 atxwe mar¬ 
ket value. Whether other siLKkholders ac¬ 
cept or not. Lance will turn over 60'^'J of 
his 200.000-odd shares to Pharaon and get 
a check for about $2.4 million. 

Why is Pharaon willing to pay so 
much for control of a bank that is running 
in the red. has suspended dividends, and 
saw the price of its stock sink as low as 
$8.50 a share before the cash-laden Saudi 
stepped m? Last week Pharaon met w'lth 


reporters in Atlanta and brushed aside 
suggestions thal he was trying to win fa¬ 
vor with President Carter, reluctantly 
last September accepted the resignation of 
his friend l.ancc as budget boss Said 
Pharaon airily “Why should I buy influ¬ 
ence'^ If 1 ever wanted to meet the Pres¬ 
ident. we have ways of meeting him 
through our own channels." 

Instead, Pharaon presented the trans¬ 
action as a straight business deal. U.S. 
banks, he believes, are ideal invc,stments 
for an absentee owner “They are very 
highly regulated and restricted," says 
Pharaon, and can safely be left to the 
management of others The National 
Bank of Georgia, he asserts, has intrinsic 
values, like a location in a prime growth 
area Moreover, he sees bright days ahead 


once various federal investigations are 
concluded. "U is a turnaround situation 
that comes \'ery quickly and very fast.” 
says Pharaon in fact, we foresee in 1978 
that the bank will be very handsomely in 
the black.” 

Judging by his past record, that bull¬ 
ish view may be a trifle myopic. In 1975 
Pharaon bought control of Detroit's Bank 
of the Commonwealth, a rickety go-go in¬ 
stitution that had been saved from bank¬ 
ruptcy only by the intervention of the Fed¬ 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
[Respite much talk of expansion, Pharaon 
in 1976 s(^ld his interest in that bank to a 
Paris-based company. Nonetheless, he 
professes great faith in the U.S. banking 
business Last September he bought 20% 
of Houston's Main Bank, in which former 
Treasury Secretary John Connally is a 
stockholder. 

A t lirsi glance. Pharaon s soft features. 

barely disguised by a mustache and 
a liny Vandyke, suggest that he is some¬ 
thing of a sybarite He travels by pri¬ 
vate jet, i>wns a chateau in France and 
once, rumor has u. dispatched a ship to 
Italy to pick up a pair of porcelain vas¬ 
es Moreover, his tendency to leave many 
major decisions to others, combined with 
if'ralhci offhand manner w'hcn discussing 
business and money, can sometimes leave 
the impression that he is a self-indul¬ 
gent lu>hhyisi rather than a hardened 
executive 

Not so The son of a political adviser 
to the Saudi royal family, he received a de¬ 
gree in petroleum engineering from Stan¬ 
ford University, then went on to Harvard 
for his M B.A. F.lcvcn years ago he set up 
shop m Jiddah. the business and financial 
center of Saudi Arabia, where he founded 
the Saudi Arabian Research and Devel¬ 
opment Co (Redec) with $110,000 bor¬ 
rowed from his father, 

Redec, a holding company, now con¬ 
trols much of the lucrative construction 
business in Saudi Arabia. It also owns 
pharmaceutical, lire-rccapping. steel fab¬ 
ricating and drinking water-bottling 
plants Together with an Italian company, 
it is dredging parts of the Sue/ Canal in 
1976 Redec's revenues were more than $1 
billion. Apart from his banking interests, 
Pharaon owns a substantial share ol Inter¬ 
national Systems, a modular-housing firm 
in Mobile, Ala., and is the largest share¬ 
holder in Sam P. Wallace Co., a Dallas- 
based mechanical contracting firm. 

Pharaon, fluent in both French and 
Lnghih, likes to give himself the air of a 
combined cosmopolite and sharp busi¬ 
nessman. He says his recreations are trav¬ 
eling and deep-sea fishing. He boasts that 
he was the first businessman to bring Ko¬ 
rean workers to labor-short Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, and is now employing Taiwanese. 
Nonetheless, he has yet to win acceptance 
from the international financial commu¬ 
nity, and the price he is paying for control 
of Lance's bank is bound to raise money- 
men's eyebrows. ■ 
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Moving to Garbage Power 

The use of trash as fuel is spreading fast 

arbagecan be golden," gushes NtfA' j the energy cqunalenl of 120.000 ions of 
W3i York City Sanitalion Commission- i coal a year, it sells them to Common¬ 
er Anthony Vaccarello "Garbage is the | ^vealth Ldison Co. In Saugus. Mass., 
sow’s ear that can be turned into a silk I a Swiss-developed technique used by 
purse,’'adds Michael Dingman, president j Nev\ Hampshire based \Vhcelabrator- 
of Wheela bra tor-Frye, a maker of envi- F rye con verts and burns 1,200 tons of gar- 


lo Waterbury. C onn . where u is burned - 
with oil to generate stearr? ‘n a power ' 
plant. I 

hco-fuel II will sell for about the 
same price as coal oi natural gas which 
is well below the going rate for imported 
oil Says CIIA President Robert Bening- 
son “The market for res^iurce recovery ! 
is almost limitless ' Beningson, a man j 
who thinks big. estimates that if all the j 
garbage in the ci)uniry were converted to * 


ronmenlal-control equipment. Such glow¬ 
ing descriptions of refuse, w hich is more 
conventionally considered a smelly, un¬ 
sightly and unw'anted byproduct of urban 
life, underscore the increasing popularity 
of trash as fuel in u U.S, facing growing 
shortages of energy. 

The idea seems to have caught on 
almost overnight In 1973, before the 
Arab oil embargo shixik the Western 
economies, there were only two small 
“resource recovery" plants in the U.S. 
processing garbage into energy. Today 
16 full-fledged plants are in operation 
using varied technologies, another twelve 
are under construction, and many more 
are in different stages of planning. The 
latest and largest municipality to join 
the switch to garbage power is New York 
City, which in December announced that 
it was negotiating with Manhattan-based 
Ashmont Systems to build a plant on 
the grounds of the former Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. The facility would take in 2,400 
tons of garbage a day and supply heat 
and electricity for nearby industrial us¬ 
ers. Earlier the city began talks with an¬ 
other firm. Combustion Equipment As¬ 
sociates. Inc. (CEA), to construct in a 
different part of Brooklyn a similar plant 
that would use 3,000 tons of city g|ir- 
bage a day. 

Chicago already has a municipally 
owned waste-processing plant with the 
capacity to transform an average of 700 
tons of trash a day into pellets that are 


bage daily, producing the steam equiva¬ 
lent of 12 million to 17 million gals, of oil 
a year for a nearby General Llcctnc plant 
,A Milwaukee plant is designed to devour 
1,600 tons of garbage a day and feed the 
byproduct fuel to the Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co. 

As prospects brighten for making big 
money out of muck, a w'hole new indus¬ 
try has sprung up. Some firms, such as 
Wheelabrator-Frye. Grumman Corp. and 
UOP Inc., have been using technologies 
that basically consist of burning the trash 
in specially constructed heavy-duty incin¬ 
erators to produce steam for electricity 
and healing. Other companies, including 
American Can. Raytheon. CE.A and Oc- 


1 powdered fuel, it would add the cquiv- 
j aicni c.’if 2 rnillion bbl. a day to the na- 
i lion’s oil supplies, or aUiut the same 
I amount as the oil that will flow through i 
I the Alaska pipeline at peak capacity 

B ut technology does not always keep 
pace with ambition Monsanto, after 
1 successfully cjcpenmcnlmg with a small- | 
I scale advanced system that burned solid j 
j waste with very little o.\ygcn to produce 
I synthetic oil or gas, set up a recovery plant 
j in Baltimore Under the largei-scale op- 
i crating conditions, snarls develoj^ed in the 
I conveyor bell that fed trash into the kiln, 
j Thai, among other technical problems, 
j led Monsanto to give up, but the city of 


cidental Petroleum, are experimenting 
with more complex systems that would 
produce synthetic fuels. 

One of the more advanced systems is 
a CEA prcKess for converting garbage 
into a fine brown powder called Eco-F uel 
II. Metals and other heavy materials are 
mechanically culled from the garbage 
(just about anything that is thrown away) 
before the remaining material, mostly cel¬ 
lulose. is treated with chemicals, then 
pulverized. That technique permits the 
fuel to be stored without decomposing. 
The powder can be burned more efficient¬ 
ly than raw garbage and can be used with 
oil, coal or natural gas. For example, a 
CEA plant in East Bridgewater, Mass, 
converts 1.200 ions of garbage a day into 
Eco-Fucl II, which is shipped 160 miles 


Baltimore continues to work on the plant. 1 
hoping to make it succeed. The cost of | 
building gar bage-pr(Kessing plants is high | 
too: Raytheon is spending $50 million to { 
pul up one in Monroe County. N .Y j 

An even greater problem is the hos- 1 
tility of residents living near sites pro¬ 
posed for garbage-pit>cessing plants and 
storage areas CEA’s plant in East Bridge- 
water IS presently shut down for repairs 
of damage caused by an explosion in No¬ 
vember. Company officials speculate that 
the blast could have been the work of 
people wanting to stop shipments of raw 
garbage into the neighborhood. Says New 
York's Vaccarello “We have the pro¬ 
cesses to clean up waste matter, but it 
will lake time to clean up garbage's bad 
image." ■ 
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^•‘Tncse children are important. 

Can they look forward to a better ftilure? 
The answer to this question depends to 
a great extent on the development of 
industiy^ in their countries. But merely to 
oflbr modem factories with excellent 
equipment and highly qualified techni- 
ciiins is not enough. At the same time 
as the factories are being built, it is also 

ess^iial to train future managers and 

_ 


executives who will be able to organize 
and develop the new industries for the 
greater benefit of their communities. 

DI AG specializes in planning, 
building and supplying industrial equip¬ 
ment and has dond so in Iran for 50 years, 
in Burma for 25 years and in Algeria 
for 10 years. More than 100 projects 
all over the world have been accom¬ 
plished in the past decade by DIAG. 





throughout the development 


, which often takes several years, 
AG is also responsible for training 
skilled workers and top eitecutives - 
technicians, engineers, teachers, organi¬ 
zers and managers. 6000 people from 
more than 40 countries have so far availed 
themselves of these facilities. 


DIAG’s concept is successful: 
Dynamic Industrialization. For more 
information, contact us. 

D1 AG offers knowledge - now! 




DEUTSCHE INDUSTRIEANLAGEN GmbH 
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Education— 


Those Doctoral Dilemma 

The M.L.A. conference is exercised over unemployment 


Once they were erudite conclaves, ^lant. 
annual movable iaion.s in which men and 
women could come and yo. talking,' of in- 
terrohan^s and Michelunaelo. But last 
week, when 9.(HH) scholars feathered in Chi~ 
(Ofto for the 92nd convention of the Mod¬ 
ern iMHi^ma^e As,sociation. the proceeding's 
at times took on the charactei of a lonff- 
shorenien s dock shape-up With .so few 
jobs now openintt up in colleges and so 
many hutiftry youn^ Ph IXs in desperate 
need of positions, the job-market function 
of the M.L.A. threatened to upstatte the in¬ 
tellectual encounter of Un^ui sts. English lit¬ 
erature and foreign-language professors 
who make up the M.L.A a membership 
Timl Education Editor Arinalyn Swan and 
Reporter Ellie McGrath were on hand to 
observe. 

T uesday afterTK»on, in the elegant, or¬ 
nately chandelicrcd lobby of the 
Palmer House, and in the nearby Con¬ 
rad Hilton, English professors in herring¬ 
bone jackets, with copies of Goethe or 
Gunter Grass occasionally protruding 
from their FKKkels, chattel about irony, 
ambiguity and Erich Auerbach's theories 
of mimesis A babble of French and Ger¬ 
man and Spanish fills the air Nervous 
young Ph D candidates whiz past, head¬ 
ing for the Job Information Center on the 
fourth floor of Palmer House, where a gi¬ 
ant board carries notices of late-breaking 
job openings An October bulletin had list¬ 
ed only 375 job openings and “possible" 
job openings m English and language dc- 
I partments for next fall, down from 440 
I last year Each listing drew from 100 to 
as high as 500 application letters and 
resumes Those whose letters failed to win 
them advance apvKnnlmcnts for inter¬ 
view's at the convention must now press 
for one, while the happy few who suc¬ 
ceeded line up impatiently to learn where 
their interviews will lake place. Candi¬ 
dates' names have to be verified against 
a master sheet before the rx>om number 
of the department chairman who is con¬ 
ducting the interview is divulged “If Yale 
registered its suite," explains Roy Chus- 
tek, who runs the job center, “they'd have 
people camping out in the hallway, push¬ 
ing resumes under the doiu and through 
the air vents." 

By 4 pm the crowd at the center 
has vanished, to reconvene at a special 
session cheerfully entitled “Suggestions 
for Job Seekers" but full of depressing 
statistics Of the 1,094 Ph D.s created 
last year in English and 753 in lan¬ 
guages. wc learn only 42^/V and 46‘^^r, re¬ 
spectively. have landed steady teaching 
pillions “Ten years ago, anybody who 
didn't have a job by Jan. 15 would look 
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I in the mirror to see if he had leprosy." 

comments Jasper Neel, director of the 
I M L A s E'nglish programs. “Now there 
j won't be an upturn of Ph D. hiring in 
I this century The birth rate is dropping, 

I and people hired in the boom years of 
the 1960s have 15 to 30 more years to 
teach ” The only faintly promising news 
concerns writing courses, once considered 
dreary and even declasse assignments 
I Now colleges all over the country arc 
bringing back more or less rigorous com- 
tx>silion requirements, and a number of 
job openings in new writing programs 
do blossom occasionally. 

M(Ast of Wednesday and Thursday, 
candidates stand four-deep around the 
job-listing board. Others sit tensely on the 
fringes of the interview area A pleasant- 
faced Indiana University candidate con¬ 
fesses that she has managed only two in¬ 
terviews so far. and this is hi^lliiitxmd year 
at submitting resumes “What's your 
field?" she whispers to another hopeful 
“Restoration.■■ he replies, “but this inter¬ 
view IS not in my field ” “Mine either,” 
she replies, “Fm a medievalist ’ 

Upstairs m the small meeting rooms, 
the M l.A s traditional intellectual busi¬ 
ness goes on pretty much as usual, with | 
over 700 sessions devoted to topics both | 
arcane and trendy. In Parlor B of Palmer j 
House, for instance, an attentive, largely 
gray-haired. gray-suited audience listens 
to William Youngren of Boston College i 


expound on “Dr. Johnson, Joseph Whar¬ 
ton and a Theory of Particularity.' ’* In 
another, a panel of women professors 
bears down on “Sexism and Racism in 
Shakespeare" to an overwhelmingly fe¬ 
male audience. But concern for the tre¬ 
mendous Ph D. glut has invaded even 
these rarefied environs. At least a dozen 
sessions are devoted to the problem. At 
one. an angry panelist accuses senior fac¬ 
ulty of callously taking on more and more 
graduate students in order to free them¬ 
selves from lowly teaching assignments, 
even though the students have no hope 
of finding later placement in the profes¬ 
sion At another session, tilled “Should 
Half the Ph.D. Programs Be Abolished?" 
Speaker Fred Tarpley of East Texas Stale 
University remarks, “From what I hear 
rn the corridors, most people would say 
yes " He advocates an early warning sys¬ 
tem to turn off English Ph D candidates 
before they are too deeply committed to 
a career in teaching 

D ownstairs iw'omiddle-aged professors 
drift past the job center, speaking of 
the relalionship between metaphors and 
real life. A girl with waist-length hair 
p^ses them with tears in her eyes. The 
convention is almost over, and she has 
failed to arrange a single interview 
“There's got to be a belter way of doing 
this,” sighs a Wisconsin Ph.D candidate 
"Half the people here are enjoying them¬ 
selves t>ecause they arc secure in their 
jobs " He stares nervously as a depart¬ 
ment head who has just interviewed him 
passes by without a sign of recognition. 
"For the rest. M.L.A. is a question of do 
oi die " ■ 



In Chicago’s Pa l mer H ouse, sch olars study list s of possiblo Job openings 

One session's topic. "Should Half the Ph.D. Programs Be Abolished?" 
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She's got a problem. At 16 

years old She needs the monev to 
support her drug habit As she grows 
older stie'H need more and more and j 
she won i be able to get it legally 
If uncured, she’ll turn to crime 
Or prostitution Or both 

That's the way it goes, these 
days Drugs, a kick, a habit - then 
descent into the ugly world crime 
and drug dependence It starts early 
Statistics show your child may erv 
counter his first pusher when tie's 
about 16 years old 

16 years old! Not your child? 

Noi in your area^ Don't you believe it 
At 16. children see others using drugs 
They try them And that's just how it 
starts 

Unless you do something about 
It now. 

ContnbOte to the United Nations 
Fund for Drug Abuse Control A world¬ 
wide effort'to clean up a world wide 
problem. 

It takes an organization like the 
U.N. to wage the battle effectively Ir 
the rich cities where drugs are used a 
m the poor areas where they are gVown. ( 
in-between where they are traded) It' 


A 




United Nations Fund 
for Drug Abuse Control 
c/o United Nations 
Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10 Switzerland 
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A roguish gallery: Burt Reynolds in (left to right) Smokey, Deliverance, Semi-Tough 


Good Ole 
Burt; 
Cool-Eyed 
Clint 

Hollywood’s honchos, 
Saturday night’s heroes 

A gHy sirs alone in a theater He ’.v young 
and he s scared He doesn t know what he s 
going to do with his life He wishes he could 
he self-sufficient, like the man he sees up 
tfiere on the screen, somebody who can took 
out for himself solve his own problems. I 
do the kind of roles I 'd like to see if / were 
still digging swimming pools and wanted 
to escape my problems. 

Eastwood 


/ think there ’s a parallel in my career 
and Clint s both have a particular au¬ 
dience that IS loyal to us no matter what 
the critics say. With Clint, they want him 
to rip the had guy s face off With me. they 
want me to say those l^on Rickies lines to 
people in authority—the hank clerk who 
won't cash your check, the traffic cop 
And it even goes further, all the way up 
the lines of authority—even up to the 
President 

—Burt Reynolds 


There speak the last—or any¬ 
way the latest—American movie 
giants. They arc star-craftsmen who 
have built* in a dozen years and better 
than a dozen pictures apiece* a couple of 
strong film characters, American arche¬ 
types. Nowadays this is a rarer and per¬ 
haps more valuable achievement than 
making a string of perfect movie master¬ 
pieces. These heroes—farger than ones 
foul'd in ordinary life, but not entirely dis¬ 
connected from it either—are not made 
in a single film. They grow out of a lot of 
movies and eventually turn them all into 
mere incidents in the larger and more ab¬ 
sorbing drama of the star career. Con¬ 
sider Eastwood's moralistic killer, whose 
cold eyes are set off by his incongruously 
boyish voice and smile, or Reynolds' 
good-ole-boy con man, shooting from the 
lip as fast as Eastwood shoots from the 
hip. The comparison is not with their con- 
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temporary peers but with the major fig¬ 
ures of the great age of screen heroism, 
to Coop and Gable, Bogie and Duke, those 
exemplars of the democratic notion that 
the seemingly ordinary could be, should 
be, the repository of the extraordinary. 

Exaggeration? Hyperbole? Lese-ma* 
jeste? Not really, for these newer creations 
a:< nerely variations, updated for life in 
the ’70s, of the kind of durable, reliable 
characters an older generation of stars 
created. They are people who suggest sim¬ 
ply by their changeless presences that 
there may be traditions and behavioral 
conventions that one can rely on in a 
pinch. 


T his IS work that not many stars oth¬ 
er than Eastwexxi and Reynolds are 
currently doing Wayne. Stewart 
and Fonda, last survivors of the gener¬ 
ation of giants, have become old men de¬ 
spite our most imaginative efforts not to ; 
acknowledge that dismaying fact. Brando j 
broods and thickens in the middle on his 
South Seas FI ha, a character actor in | 
search of characters he can knock off in i 
a month’s shexHing time. Newman is good \ 
wine, aging nicely but often Ixnilcd j 
strangely, so that it is hard to identify his \ 
essence Redford is adorable, but when j 
they enriched that handsome hunk of I 
white bread, they somehow left out tt^ j 
mythic minerals. Nicholson is a wise guy. . 
a kind of Bogart manifue, Nvho has not ; 
yet touched the darker depths that the | 
screen’s first, and greatest, existential hero j 
suggested he knew' Hoffman is short, na- j 
sal and urban, set him against a big Amcr- ! 
lean sky. and you get a comedy like Lit- j 
de Bif! Man Half the fans think Pacino i 
IS I3e Niro, while the rest are pretty sure I 
De Niro is Pacino. Anyway, they are con¬ 
summate, protean actors, not archetypes, 
and they never pretended, or wanted, to 
be anything less—oi more, depending on 
the point of view. i 

There arc many reasons for the ab- i 
sence of the heroic impulse among all j 
these actors, and in fairness it must Ixj j 
said that the fault does not lie entirely in 
the stars. Everyone knows this is not a 
particularly heroic historical moment. It 
is difficult to find many real-life heroes ^ 
to identify with, and this thins the 
soil out of which larger-than- 
life movie figures can be expect- 
ed to grow. Beyond that, not 
nearly so many movies are being 
made nowadays, so there are fewer V/; 1 
opportunities for the kind of relent- 
less exposure iha^ built the great star 
careers of the past. Finally, the movie V 
audience now is much smaller, less ha- \ 
bitual in its attendance and more urban 
and cosmopolitan That audience has, for 
instance, all but buried the greatest of 
movie genres, the western, which stated 
and restated the most potent of Amer¬ 
ican myths, that of the loner forever mov¬ 
ing westward. 

fn today's climate it may actually 
take more courage and more imagination 
to become an Eastwood or a Reynolds 
than it does to be a Nicholson or a 


wmm 


The loner's life: Eastwood in (loft to right) Magnum force, Josoy Wales, Gauntlet 
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Rcdford l aslwood-Reynolds films are 
usually dismissed by critics, rarely play 
the chic little theaters where the vineastes 
gather to read subtitles and subtleties, or 
get nominated for pn7es. If anyone talks 
about Burt and Clint at all in the better in¬ 
tellectual circles, it is to denounce their 
macho manners and express fear that 


Burt Reynolds leliahiv turn up in ink as 
black and shiny as the laiiei 's hairpiccc 
Across the land—in drive-ins and shop¬ 
ping-center triplexes, even in the big cit¬ 
ies, where action pictures ». ide the 

underclass with the same kind t^f escape 
they always have—Laslwood and Reyn¬ 
olds draw people to theaters in asiomsh- 


'• uiecai cha.se. with .lackieCilcason playing j 
I a sheriff in hot cxaspcratcvl pursuit of | 
j ReynokK good-ole ho> tiucUci The film , 
I ci>si about S4 million I he last time any- | 
I one looked, il had gio.sscd ahtuil S> 100 mil- i 
; lion secorul only to the phenomenal Sun ; 
I H*ar\ for 1077 Reynolds latest picture. > 
i Seini-Ton.vji has been doing business at i 


their habitual resort to violence poses a 
continuing threat to the morals of the chil¬ 
dren and, very possibly, to Liberal De¬ 
mocracy and All It Holds Dear 

Yet year after year after year, when 
the great scorers in the studio accounting 
offices come to write the names of the an¬ 
nual box-office winners and losers in their 
ledgers, the names of Clint Eastwood and 

Reynolds and his Rhodesian Ridgoback 


ing numbers 

I n 1976, for example. Reynolds did a 
favxir for his friend Hal Needham, a 
stuntman who had the opportuml\ to 
direct if he could gel Reyntilds to star in 
the picture I hc result was a Imic num¬ 
ber called Smoker am! fhe Bandit noth¬ 
ing much more elaborate than a 90-min- 


the rale of 5"^ millu>n a week, which is 
lun bad cilhei 

As foi I asiwood his annual Chrisi- 
mas lelease in 1976 was '/’//<' /jiforcer 
ihiid ill his Duly Hairy senes II cost 
onl> S4 million to make So fai, ii has 
grossed len times lhal amouni His new 
picliirc. The Gauntlet, m which he also 
plays a cop (although ihis lime a mu^h 


Home is the sometime homebody: Reynolds in elegant Holmby Hills hacienda 








less confident one), is running ahead of 
The Enforcer at the box office. For both 
men, these successes arc predictable in ve¬ 
hicles that fulfill the expectations of their 
audiences, mostly people who, as Reyn¬ 
olds’ pal Comedy Writer Hank Bradford 
S 2 ys. “have to take two steps up [into their 
picKup trucks! to drive home." 

Whether they live in a city housing 
project, a tract development or deep in 
the piney woods, these Americans are, for 
the most part, culturally disfranchised. 
They were raised on the old American 
popular culture, on the myth of the in¬ 
dividual who is the master of his own fate, 
truckles to no man or institution, and 
whose possibilities are as limitless as a 
Great Plains horizon. Now, however, em¬ 
ployers, unions, governments regulate 
their lives. Mortgage obligations and even 
rising Social Security deductions hem 
them in. The open road, down which es- 



Castwood's wife, Maggie 

She prefers the }>enfler roles. 


cape always seems possible, has become 
a featureless eighl-lanc interstate, with a 
Smokey Bear lurking at every cloverleaf 
For those people, fantasies of the free life 
live on in country music, which shame¬ 
lessly romanticizes the road, and its 
Truckey cowboys m the CB subculture, 
with its arcane patois, so useful in frus¬ 
trating authority figures like the highway 
patrol. 

T he secret of Reynolds’ and East- 
wood’s success is that they also 
have found ways to fulfill the of¬ 
ten unexpressed longings of this group, 
to make that essentially 19lh century fig¬ 
ure, the resourceful Western loner, into a 
20th century character. For what, after 
all, are Eastwood's many cops but West¬ 
erners wearing suits instead of chaps, car¬ 
rying an automatic instead of a six-gun? 
Clint’s first cop—Coogan in Coogan’s 
BluJS[—ys a Westerner, an Arizona dep¬ 
uty sheriff who goes to New York City to 
extradite a prisoner and is soon on a col¬ 
lision course with police-judicial bureau¬ 
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cracy. So is his cop in The Gauntlet. Phoe¬ 
nix lawman also on an extradition job. 
As for Reynolds, his Southern drawl is 
not all that different from a Western one; 
both are the accents of the Sunbelt fron¬ 
tier He too is usually a loner, as isolated 
behind the steering wheel of truck or 
sports car as any cowboy astride his horse 
—and just as free to change course 

Despite differences in the images the 
actors project, there are strong off-screen 
similarities between the two men. The 
most important, perhaps, is a respectful 
altitude toward the audience they often 
share, and that in turn appears to spring 
from common factors in their personal 
and professional backgrounds. 

When they talk about the people who 
go to their movies, the effect is almost cho¬ 
ral. “There’s a tremendous audience out 
there of people who have been given up 
on," says Reynolds “They are truly mid- 
cHe-of-ihe-road people. They aren't left or 
right. They 're just watching. They are the 
people who pra>. who worship Elvis Pres¬ 
ley They happen to be people I grew up 
with, and I like them " Says HastwcK)d‘ ‘ I 
like to play the line and not wander icx) far 
to either side If a guy has just come out of 
a bud day mines and wants to see a 

good shix)l-'em-up. that's great." 

Eastwotid. like Reynolds, has an un¬ 
pretentious sense of identification with 
! these ^xiople. He was born 47 years ago 
i in San Francisco and named after his fa- 
; iher. who scratched hard for work in the 
I Depression The family lived in some¬ 
thing like a dozen West Coast cities and 
towns “When you're a new kid in town, 
you always have to punch it out with the 
kids the first day or sev" he recalls calm¬ 
ly. “Kids alw'ays seem to pick on tall kids 
ioo. and ! was six feel tali at the age of 
thirteen." Making friends slowly, playing 
no team sports, living mostly inside him¬ 
self. the character he would later play in 
movies was already taking shape 

In high sch\.)ol and after, Eastwood 
worked at a succession of hard-labor odd 
jobs In the Army he managed to ease 
himself into a cushy spot as a swimming 
instructor at Fort Ord. Among those 
hanging out at the pool w'ere several ac¬ 
tors Eastwixxj discovered, somewhat to 
his surprise, that they w^ere regular guys. 
“Fd always thought actors were a little 
bit weird." 

That is when the acting bug began to 
nibble at him, and when he moved to Los 
Angeles to study business administration, 
a $75-a-week Universal contract looked 
gcxxJ compared with the $110 a month 
the Ci 1. Bill paid him. Some of the bits 
he did in epics like Tarantula and Re¬ 
venge of the Creature can still be caught 
on the Late Show. He worked his way up 
to $100 a week, then was fired. Kids his 
friend Reynolds; “They said Clint talked 
too slow, and his Adam's apple protrud¬ 
ed too far.” About this time he married a 
U C., Berkeley, student named Maggie 
Johnson and after 24 years together they 
are still a happy couple. He continued 


working in syndicated action shows like 
Highway Patrol and dug swimming pools 
to help make ends meet. 

It was not until 1958 that he landed 
the part that established him: Rowdy 
Yates, the mildly troublemakmg second 
lead in TV's long-running Rawhide, It was 
not until 1964, during a break between 
the sixth and seventh seasons of Rawhide, 
that Eastwood got a real shot at features. 
For $15,000 he made an Italian-German- 
Spanish co-production western that was 
eventually called A Fistful of Dollars. He 
look the role partly because he realized 
that the story was a knockoff of Akira Ku¬ 
rosawa’s Yojimho, a film Eastwood great¬ 
ly admired. In the original, it had b^n a 
Samurai warrior who mopped up the 
gangs terrorizing a small town; in ^rgio 
Leone’s remake, it was a scraggiy beard¬ 
ed, serape-draped and mysteriously silent 
gunman who did the job, and established 



Reynolds* gir lfriend, Sall y Fiel d 

The shy side isn > in the scripts. 


I Clint Eastwxxxl as something more than 
a second lead. In fact he became a major 
international star, especially after two se¬ 
quels cleaned up. 

While all this was going on. Burt 
Reynolds, six years Eastwood's junior, 
was growing up in similarly lower-middle- 
class circumstances but on the other side 
of the continent, in Riviera Beach. Fla. 
His father was the police chief, capable 
of physically knocking some sense into 
his “restless" son, even making the boy 
I spend the night in his jail after a junior 
high school prank. Burt's attention was j 
concentrated on football and on the girls 
from the stately homes of nearby Palm 
Beach, some of whom made him, a parl- 
Indian, working-class kid, call at the side 
door when he went to pick them up for a 
date. He was a run-right-at-'em halfback 
at Florida State, until he crashed into a 
truck, wrecked his knees and ended his 
playing days. Shaken, he quit college, 
bummed to New York City, brushed 
against show biz for the first time as a 
stuntman on TV shows. Acting, he ob- 
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served, might not be a bad 
way for a natural-born show- 
off to make a living. 

Thereafter the route was 
standard: summer stock, 
small parts in New York the¬ 
ater and television, the trek 
west in hopes of a shot at 
movies. He Uk> got a Univer¬ 
sal contract and a running 
part on Riverboat {‘‘used to 
show up at the boat and ttx>l 
the whistle”), then on Gun- 
smoke. After that came leads 
on short-run shows such as 
Hawk and Dan /luyust 


Reynolds' first pose 


H e was not, in those 
days, the Burt Reyn¬ 
olds people now know and love 
At Universal he brought his lunch in a 
bag because he was ltK> shy to cal in the 
commissary A Brando kK)k-alikc he 
weighed about 20 lbs more than he now' 
dcx:s and had a rotten lemp)er that led 
to a lot of punch-ups One of the {Xiople 
most offended b> his tendency to slug 
things out was the lady to whom he was 
briefly married, LMUf'h-In Comic Judy 
Came ‘ GlxI. you're K)ring. she said 
after one brawl 

She helped him discover that a clev¬ 
er fellow need not use his fists to make a 
point. At the same time he learned he 
need not always be used by TV Instead, 



he could use the medium to 
reshape his image. Until the 
mid-’60s the fact that “he sees 
everything on a till," as one 
friend puts it, was not. to say 
the least, general knowledge. 

He came out of that clos¬ 
et one night, when he 
bounced onto Merv Griffin s 
TV show to make “a terrific 
major announcement" about 
his Dan Au^msr series *‘Oh, 
that’s great.' his host encour¬ 
aged ”Ycah. I’ve just been 
canceled," said Burl, chor¬ 
tling merrily and adding that 
he now had the distinction of 
having been canceled at one 
lime or another by* all three 
of the TV networks ' J thought—and it 
was very calculating—that I could get on 
television and say, ‘Hey. my last picture 
was a turkey ‘ and people would find it 
funny " 

The ploy worked, and talk-show fans 
began perceiving Reynolds as "a man 
smarter than the roles he played ’’ Soon 
Johnny Carson siaricd asking Reynolds 
to fill in as host of ;he I'oni^ht Show. I ven 
the infcimous nude centerfold photo in 
('f)smo was intended as a put-on, a satir¬ 
ical thrust at the whole m^g[ii:^^on of cen¬ 
terfolds and a self-parody of his own grow¬ 
ing macho image That gambit may have 
worked a little loti well The maga/inc 



Running Back Reynolds (ca. 1955) 

The hidden wounds are from football 


hit the stands just as Rey nolds’ lirst real- j 
ly gtX)d picture. Deliverance, hit the 
screen, and some of his friends ihiiik the 
gatefold may have cost him an Academy 
Award nomination Overall, however, his 
strategy worked He has not had to play 


Then Came Bronson... 

O ne critic wrote that he looked like C lark Gable left out 
UX) long in the sun He has also been compared to a Jap¬ 
anese bonsai tree, squat and gnarled, but stubbornly rooted 
to his little piece of rocky soil. The images Charles Bronson 
conjures up arc not always graceful or tlaitcnng, Bui they arc 
vivid, just as Bronson himself can be when he is allowed to 
live—acting is not quite the right w'ord—in a strong action 
movie, like Hard Times or Red Sun Rough-and-ready films 
like these have made Bronson, after an earl> career striking¬ 
ly similar to Kaslwcxid’s and Reynolds' apprenticeships, the 
third great action star 

If anything, there is a more powerful undercurrent of vol¬ 
atility in Bronson; Dircctoi John Huston 
once described him as “a hand grenade with 
the pm pulled " His early years were scar¬ 
ring He was born C asimir Buchinsky, the 
ninth of 15 children of a Russian-Lithuanian 
coal mining family, in Lhrenfcid, Pa., in 
what he calls “the hard limes ' The family 
slept in shifts in a cold-water shack, with 
trams from the pit head rattling by a yard 
away, day and night He can remember go¬ 
ing to schwl with his head shaved (because 
of lice), wearing an older sister's hand-me- 
down dress and chew'ing tobacco to compen¬ 
sate for the skin “I come from a harder life 
than most characters I play," he explains 
with his customary simplicity, “and when I 
do movies 1 continue it " 

The Army, then an accidental encounter 
with acting, provided a way out of the mines 
lor yeais he toiled in small parts until for- Up from the mirier 


eign films gave him the b<.x>sl he needed Rider on the Ram, i 

Once upon a lime in the H e.\r grossed hugely in turo|x;, and | 

Bronson got the chance U> be himself, a hard man of few ! 

words and strong feelings ^ le sacre nioustre. as the f rench j 

look to calling him ‘I can’t hang aiound a mantelpiece in a | 

tuxedo with a cocktail s{x;aking Noel Coward lines," he says i 

"When 1 was doing character parts, they were s<» far from me | 

that It was always kind of ridiculous I never really related to 
the way I Imked, moved, sounded. Now I limit the range to 
where I’m believable 

It may be not .so much as actor but as self-analyst that he 
most limits himself He docs not seem to know how to fresh¬ 
en his image by doing variations on his basic themes (the es¬ 
sential trick for long star careers), and he seems to lack the 
f.aslwix'id-Reynolds drive to take charge of his career by be¬ 
coming his own producer or director Instead, 
he retreats ever more deeply into family life, 
especially on his Vermont farm. If he can 
possibly manage it, his second wife, Jill Ire¬ 
land, IS his leading lady (“Playing love scenes 
with someone you don't love can be hell’ ). 

Bronson's biggest success was 1974’s 
Death Wish, in which he played a nice guy 
turned vigilante. Since then his pictures have 
not done as well Still, his modesty and shy¬ 
ness hav ' been present in a lot of his recent 
work, and a wry affection is creeping into 
critical comment about him. Given that and 
what Reynolds calls “the undercurrent of 
danger” always present in a Bronson perfor¬ 
mance. It would be a mistake to count him 
out. He may be more dependent than his 
compelifors on chance delivering the right 
script, but if a sizy.ler turns up. tough Charlie 
Bronson will be ready. 


iJNi! rr> llrt■n^T^ 



Charles Bronson in Telefon 
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a heavy in years, and his success as a high¬ 
ly bankable “light” gives him more and 
more chances to call his own shots, even 
to direct himself, in Cator (1976) and the 
upcoming The End. 

From here on out, our heroes’ road 
shv^u^d be straight, trending gently up¬ 
ward as it passes through the lovely coun¬ 
tryside of wealth, fame and success 
—right? Well, not exactly. Hollywood had 
trouble believing Eastwood's pasta hits 
weren’t flukes And when he started to 
get work back home, he was appalled, 
“not only at the way money was misused, 
but also the lack of control that an actor 
had over the character.” 


H is response to this situation was renc< 
about what you would expect of a soul 
man whose screen character per- Lawi 
sonifies rugged individualism in our time, in hi: 
He simply went out and formed his own abou 
company, which has taken over sole con- audu 
irol of Eastwood’s work; he rents himself F 
out to no man or studio “My theory was unco 
that I could foul my career up just as well his fi 
as somebody else, so why not try it? ” \ e is ihj 
Malpaso C o is named after a creek that yond 
runs through the EastwtxHl property on “It si 
the Monterey t>eninsula The outfit op- teres 
eraies with a minuscule staff from a bun- says 
galow in Burbank known locally as th^ AddJ 
Taco Bell Ixrcause of its resemblance to wooc 
the fast-food joints “If I've got a six-pack than 
under my arm, a few pieces of paper and He's 
a couple of pencils. I'm in business," says hast^ 
the frugal proprietor 

Eastwocxl likes to say 
that he “glorifies compe- 
lence." but he also takes 
some chances He got into B 

his biggest trouble, ironi- 
cally, with his biggest hit, 

197rs Dtrry Harry The 
plot concerned a super- 
competent San Francisco 

cop tiying to bring a sex ^ i 

criminal to justice Harry 
turns roguish when he is 
thwarted at every turn by 
the niceties of civil lib- 
erties. Eastwocxl's fans UAlddm w 
—people worried about Baby Clint's killer amile 
crime in the streets and 
laws that seem to coddle criminals—en- fir c 
joyed this particular variation on East- tone, 
wood’s basic antiauthoritarian figure. He golf, 
himself knew that he was on dangerous to hi 
ground politically, but went ahead. He taun 
Liked the idea of playing a man who starts frien 
out job oriented and system supporting, baltc 
then discovers the system cannot encom- or. 1 
pass anything as human as a man ob- kno\ 
sessed. What EastwcxxJ was not prepared iest a 
for was the critical storm that broke over I 
him. The New Yorker’s Pauline Kael is a 
called it “fascist medievalism.” When one 
Magnum Force was released, she com- whei 
plained about “carnage without emotion.'* prim 
She was widely echoed. Eastwood’s im- drivt 
age, at least among critics, was deeply, ingil 
perhaps permanently tarnished. A self- ly m 
described '‘political nothing,” a nosher of “Ma 


health foods, and a man who refuses to 
hunt because he cannot stand killing, sud¬ 
denly stocxl accused of being a right-wing 
gun nut. The tag is still there despite Har¬ 
ry’s milder late outings, despite the comic 
overtones of his fine road picture. Thun- 
derbolt and Lightfoot, the conscious clas¬ 
sicism of The ^tlaw Josey Wales. 

Eastwood's response has been to 
evoke audience acceptance, to note his 
avoidance of “slow-motion violence, the 
ballet of death,” which, in his opinion, ro¬ 
manticizes killing. He thinks that if Coo- 
p>er or Gable were making films today 
they would play harder, Eastwood-like 
variations on their basic characters. He 
is probably right Years ago, D H. Law¬ 
rence wrote that “the essential American 
soul is hard, stoic, isolate and a killer." 
Lawrence was exaggerating, of course, but 
in his words can be found a kernel of truth 
about Eastwood's screen character —and 
audience response to it. 

Eastwood seems able to live with that 
uncomfortable piece of information If 
his friends have any criticism of him. it 
is that he shows no interest in going be¬ 
yond established limits of self and craft. 
“It surprises me that he is not more in¬ 
terested ir?jgkgreaier variety of roles," 
says Dirty Harry Director Don Siegel. 
Adds Producer Carl Pingiiore. once East- 
wood’s editor. “He’s a lot better actor 
than most people in this town realize. 
He's just barely scratched the surface " 
Eastwood son of agrees “A lot of actors 
who play Henry V can't 
play my character They’d 
be ludicrous " Which is, 
of course, precisely why he 
> jA / IS not about to try Shake- 

speare. He hates the idea 
^ of looking ludicrous in any 

^ situation When work is 

, done, he quietly retreats 

to his home, his wife, his 
/m Ik “sawed-ofTs," Kyle, 

Im ^ 9, and Alison. 5. 

gvijB They live on a cypress- 

WJFV strewn bluff above the Pa- 

Jr ^ cific near Carmel, far from 

W the despised Hollywotxl 

smile social scene. Their new 

home is a redwood and 
fir concoction—spacious and earthy in 
lone. Clint fills his time with jogging, 
golf, tennis and his home gym. He likes 
to hang out at the Hog's Breath, a res¬ 
taurant he named and partly owns: at a 
friend's restaurant near by, No-Name's 
battered serape cH:cupies a place of hon¬ 
or. It is a quiet life for a man whom a 
knowledgeable friend calls “the wealth¬ 
iest actor in the world.” 

Eastwood's only star-type indulgence 
is a Ferrari Boxer, which he allows no 
one else to drive. FFe does not take it 
when, as he typically does, he throws a 
print of his latest film into a car and 
drives around the country sneak-preview¬ 
ing it to see how his true audience— strict¬ 
ly nonstudio types—responds. Says he* 
“Making money isn’t as important as 




] Clint Ea stwood as teen- ager _ i 

j /Always the new kid in town. 

I 

1 

! having fun at what you do 1 have 
i fun making movies ” And so much for 
1 other people’s artistic ambitions for 
i him. 

j Burt Reynolds doesn't feel that way 
; Burl Reynolds has an image problem ' 
! too But he intends to do something about 
It. If certain critics lake Eastwood tcxi 
j seriously, they refuse to take Reynolds 
i seriously enough As he was once con- 
I fined by tough-guy roles, he now feels 
he is the prisoner of his big-screen, gixxl- 
olc-boy image and his small-scrcen, wise- 
guy image If success for Eastwood has 
meant a chance to control life and lim- i 
Us. for Reynolds it has meant the op- 
pt^site. It gives him the chance to take 
risks Which means, at the moment, let- 
i ling out the news that he is sweeter 
and more sensitive than he has ever let 
on Why he is even into Transcendental 
Meditation, something that Eastwood, a 
casual friend of many years' standing, 

' introduced him to when Reynolds was 
at a low point, both physically and men¬ 
ially, some lime ago 

S ays girlfriend Sally Field “There 
are many things that Burl’s au¬ 
diences don't get to see—a shy, 
liUle-boy side that isn't in the scripts " 
That aspect of Burt began to apixrar to 
friends during his well-publicized liaison 
with Dinah Shore a few years back. He 
says now “If 1 have any class at all, it's 
due to Dinah." He makes a gesture around 
his lavish Holmby Hills mansion "If it 
hadn't been for her, this place would prob¬ 
ably have been decorated in red and 
black." Dinah echoes Sally and a lot of 
Reynolds' pals “Burl is basically a home 
person who has had a macho image 
thrust on him, but he's really very in¬ 
tuitive and sensitive ” 

Unquestionably. Reynolds encour- 
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Howlws 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine | 

of the World. ! 


! ages this kind of sweet talk, it is not un- 
j like the tactic he used on television to 
i demonstrate his quickness and likability 
- a thought-out campaign. Says he: “My 
strategy is to become so bankable that 
; they can't ignore me." He plans to al- 
j ternate projects like The End. in which 
; he plays a dying man trying, however 
I comically, to come to terms with mor- 
1 lality. and guaranteed moneymakers like 
I a new' movie about stunt men, directed 
by Smokey 's Needham 

Unlike Easlwotxl, Reynolds yearns 
to break away from genre projects {White 
lA^htninf*, Sam Whiskey. W. W and the 
Dixie Dance Kings, to name a few), 
and he is now looking for ambitious 
ideas and first-rate scripts He does not 
like seeing them end up in the hands of 
others. T wo pictures that he “would have 
killed for," Bin me in Love and A Touch 
of Class, went to George Segal Reyn- 
I i)lds wants.to use his bovollicc power 
! to fight back Says he ‘I'm not sorry 
! I'm bankable. It means I can get what I 
; want Now I can say. I want Glenda 
i Jackson as a co-star—let George Segal 

' drive the f-. car.' But I'm getting 

I very businesslike about it I'm putting 
I on my producer's hat. I'vfiMII^^ to gel bet- 
‘ ter scripts" 

i 

T aking a longer view, Reynolds adds, 
i'm trying very subtly and sub- 
limmally to case myself away from 
I Billy C lyde Puckett and toward Cary 
Grant 1 may be the mt)St unsophisticated 
C'ary (irani in 20 years, but I'm going 
lo gel there." Beyond that lies a still 
wilder dream. “I want lo lead a quiet, 
pseudointellectual life and go out and 
direct a picture two limes a year You 
can only hold your stomach in for so 
many years." 

His price per picture for films in 
which he only acts has just doubled— to 


$2 million—but he is already rich from 
percentage deals on older films. The once 
famous womanizer has been settled down 
with Sally Field for over a year, and hav¬ 
ing finally craved the Bel-Air party cir¬ 
cuit on Dinah's arm, he now shuns it. 
The wall-to-w'all mirror on his bedroom 
ceiling nowadays often reflects a man 
reading poetry (Eliot and Frost, among 
others) and sipping a Tab. TTe is also a 
serious, intelligent student of film—old, 
exotic and by competitors. He will still 
shower gifts on his friends—though he 
admits he does not know how to accept 
them, or compliments, in return. Of 
course, he will still fill an actress's dress¬ 
ing rixjm with flowers, or an actor's with 
a favorite libation, on the first day of 
shooting, but the flash of his character 
IS dimmed these days. 

That dexis not mean he has gone soft. 
A friend calls him “the velvet hammer.'’ 
and Director Robert Aldrich says: “Be¬ 
hind that false humor and false modesty 
is a bright man who's paid his dues. Peo¬ 
ple think he's Charley Charm, but that's 
only pan of it Burl is a strong-willed, self- 
j centered businessman; he does what 
serves Burt, and he should." 

Once again the Eastwood and Reyn¬ 
olds stories begin to coincide They han- 
%\\c the problem of being a star in dif¬ 
ferent styles But their public has 
txjrccived them lo be. on-screen and off, 
what they really are—self-made men Far 
more than the studio-controlled screen 
heroes whose tradition they have inher¬ 
ited, they are in control of their destinies. 
That can onl> reinforce the power of their 
screen images. As Eastwood says, “I've 
been lucky enough to shape my own ca¬ 
reer With a lot of help, of course T guess 
I'm pretty self-sufficient, and I think that’s 
aptxialmg to the audience, because there 
are so many things lo feel un-self-suffi- 
cient about in life." —RichardSchickel 



Director Reynolds lines up shot for upcoming production The End 

" You can only hold your stomach in for so many years ." 
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Exit the Tramp, Smiling 

Charles Spencer Chaplin: 1889-1977 

H e was known “by people who have 
never heard of Jesus Christ," Char- ^ 
lie Chaplin once said of himself. Yet when 
the Lillie Tramp of silenl films was bur¬ 
ied in Switzerland last week, following his 
death on Christmas Day at the age of 88, 
the final scene was a family affair. Wife 
Oona, 52, a small circle of friends and ser¬ 
vants, and eight of Chaplin's nine chil¬ 
dren gathered in Corsier-sur-Vevey. the 
small village where he had lived for the 
last 25 years and where he was laid to 
rest in a plot overlooking Lake Geneva 
The Anglican burial was private, but the 
chorus of eulogies was worldwide. In the 
history of the film, said Italian Director 
Federico Fellini, Chaplin would stand as 
“a kind of Adam, a progenitor from whom 
everybody else descends " Other tributes 
echoed Critic Ldmund Wilson's 1937 as¬ 
sessment- "Have we ever turned out any¬ 
thing that was comparable artistically to 
the best German or Russian films? I can 
think of nothing except Charlie Chaplin, 
who IS his own producer and produces Chaplin shivit^ 
himself." t 

Chailes Spencer Chaplin came from spite those pn 
the darkest of London slums His father clung ticrccly 
was an alcoholic who left home shortly how desperati 
after Chaplin was born His mother was I said, i am al 
a vaudeville singer until her voice i about clutchir 
cracked, and then she sewed blouses for ; my derby hal 
pence each. Chaplin was consigned ' though I have 
loan orphanage, where he was beaten j Chaplin's 

* of predicame 

H e began acting at 12—a bit part in a vorced two 
touring company version of Sherlock reputation as I 
Holmes. But his genius remained unem- tyr Hisdallia 
ployed until that e^xichal 1914 one-reeler audiences anc 
when he pulled on a pair of 1 atty Ar- But Chaplin 
buckle’s baggy trousers, pul some outsize 
shoes on the wrong feet, added a false 
mustache—and suddenly became The 
Tramp The sad little figure made its cre¬ 
ator an international hero 

Comedy derives from the Greek 
kdmos. a dance. And indeed, as The 
Tramp capered about with his unique 
sleight of foot, he created a choreography 
of the human condition. In his films, such 
as Modern Times. The Gold Rush. The 
Great Dictator, objects spoke out as never 
before: bread rolls became ballet slippers, 
a boot was transformed into a feast, a torn 
newspaper enjoyed a new career as a lace 
tablecloth. Such lyric moments lifted 
Chaplin to exalted status. He became the 
friend of kings and critics. Einstein sought 
him out; Churchill praised him. George 
Bernard Shaw called him “the one ge¬ 
nius created by the cinema." Millionaires 
welcomed Chariot—as he was known in 
Europe—into their homes. • 

Jrying to explain his creation, Chap¬ 
lin once said of The Tramp's repeated 
pratfalls that he was “forever seeking ro- W ileOona» lica( 
mance but his feet won’t let him." Dc- From London 



Chaplin shivhmg in The Gold Rush {192S) 


spile those pratfalls, however, the tramp 
clung ticrccly to his dignity "No matter 
how desperate the predicament is." he 
said, 'i am always very much in earnest 
about clutching my cane, straightening 
my derby hat, and fixing my tie, even 
though I have just landed on my head." 

Chaplin's ofl’screen life was a senes 
of predicaments He married and di¬ 
vorced two teen-agers and earned a 
reputation as HollywcH)d's outstanding sa¬ 
tyr His dalliances shocked his American 
audiences and nearly ruined his career 
But Chaplin always managed to res- 



Wif eOora, head b^«d, at the burial 

From London slums to exalted status. 


cue himself with fresh performances, i 
In 1940 he was attacked by right- | 
wingers for his satire of Adolf Hitler and 
Elenito Mussolini in The Great Dictator. 
Again he was rescued, this time by his¬ 
tory. But after the war he could no long¬ 
er be saved from his enemies I n the palmy 
days a Hollywocxl story made the rounds. 
Actor: "How should I play this scene. Mr. 
Chaplin?" The reply. “Behind me and to 
the left." It was more than a critique of 
the star's egomania, it was also a com¬ 
ment on his politics. Chaplin had, m fact, 
become a backer of J^vict-American 
friendship meetings ~ provided, of course, 
that he could fellow-travel in first class. 
That, plus his continual womanizing, was 
enough to earn him ad hominem attacks 
in Congress In 1952 Chaplin and his 
fourth wife. Oona—the daughter of Eu¬ 
gene O'Neill -whom he had married in 
1943 when he was 54 and she was 18, 
learned that he would be detained if they 
rc-eniered the U S His new film Lime- 
li^ht was boycotted on the West Coast; 
the Saturday Fvening Post announced 
that Charlie was a "pink Pieiro*." 

I njured in soul and pockelb<.x>k. Chap¬ 
lin tried to fling a cinematic custard pie 
from his base in England A King in New 
York w as an acrid satire on America's ob¬ 
session with political loyally as well as 
the star’s only humorless film By the time 
of Chaplin s benign, name-dropping au¬ 
tobiography in 1964. much of the anger 
and pain had subsided. But so had much 
of the inspiration 

He retired quietly to Switzerland, sur¬ 
rounded by his wife and children, await¬ 
ing signs of non-belligerency They came, 
al last, in 1972, when the cold war was 
mere scraps of snow', w hen Hollywood re¬ 
membered that the "disloyal" clown had 
paid millions m American taxes, helped 
to found United Artists and provided the 
aesthetic foundation for every film come¬ 
dian since 1920 The evidence was an 
Academy Award for "the incalculable ef¬ 
fect he has had in making motion pic- 
! lures the art form of this century." 

The lionizing had just begun The 
once wiry actor had become a fleshy, 
white-haired grandfalhei. but his films, 
shown in festivals around the world, re¬ 
tained their perpetual youth and comic 
energy. After Queen Elizabeth H be¬ 
stowed a knighthood on him in 1975. Sir 
Charles said, "Life is a marvelous, a won¬ 
derful thing, but as you gel on, you al¬ 
ways think of moments past—and you al¬ 
ways think of death " 

Bui in a sense, Chaplin had always 
thought of the past it was the poignancy 
of his childhood that furnished his com¬ 
edies with their melancholy undertow. 
Yet it was not the end of things that ob¬ 
sessed Chaplin, but iheir beginning. The 
classic fadeoui of his great films lingers 
on the mind's screen- the crumpled har¬ 
lequin, twitching his little shoulders, sel¬ 
ling his head forward and skipping hope¬ 
fully off on the road to Better Times. ■ 
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Dream Addict 

A TOUCH OF THE POET 
by Euffcne O 'Neil/ 

O f Neill’s magnificenl obsession was 
lhal a life of illusions is unpardon- 


4 ^ 






lhal a life of illusions is unpardon- | 
able but that a life without illusions is un- j 
bearable. This prixluces the fierce tension 
at the heart of his dramatic imagination 

In A Touch of the Poet, as elsewhere, | 

O'Neill dramatizes, in the agitated course 
of a single day, the downward course of a 
lifetime He tells of a man whose life 
would crumble except for his dreams and 
whose dreams themselves fall apart at 
last. And, as so often in O’Neill, Poet 
has centripetal force and centrifugal 
wastefulness, giant strength and giant 
sprawl, sure theatrical instincts and 
shaky dramatic structure The pres¬ 
ent revival at Broadway's Helen 
Hayes 7 healer is like a tidal wave that ' 

seems to purge almost every defect of 
the play 

I'hc setting is a tavern near Boston 
The lime is 1828. The hero is an O'Neill 
staple, the man of illusions-cum-sorrows, 
bottle-fed. With the aid of drink, Con Mel¬ 
ody (Jason Robards) cultivates a highly 
colored remembrance of things past—the 
Gaelic gallant seducing the lovelies of Eu¬ 
rope, the fearless cavalry major decorated 
on a Spanish field of honor by the great 

Wellington himself. In sorry reality, he is _, 

an impoverished tavern keeper too proud I Jason Robards as Con Melody in Poef i of 

to tend bar as his father did in 
Ireland Indeed, pride hagrides 
Con Melody, like the Greek 
Furies, except that he is driv¬ 
en more toward travesty than 
tragedy 

In his scarlet dragoon's 
uniform, he preens before a 
mirror and loftily mouths stan¬ 
zas from Byron Playing the 
highborn gentleman, though 
fooling no one. Con charges 
over the countryside on a thor¬ 
oughbred mare while reducing 
his daughter to a barroom sla¬ 
vey He sneers at the Yankees 
as vulgar traders while owing 
them money and enjoying 
none of their trade 

His fiery daughter Sara 
(Kathryn Walker) has a 
wealthy young Yankee in tow, 
and when it comes out that the 
boy's father wants no truck 
with the peat-bog Melodys, 

Con rides swaggeringly forth to 
avenge such an insult by issu¬ 
ing a dueling challenge. Ter¬ 
ribly beaten by the police. Con 
stumbles home in a state of 
catatonic silence, all the pos¬ 
turing and pride crushed out Gera ldine Fitzgerald as Melody ’s lowfb orn, undauntab le wife Nora 

of him. This lime he goes forth Quiet tenacity transformed into a shining blade of courage. 


only to kill the last emblem of his dream, 
his blooded mare, his Byronic self 

As conrirmed a dream addict as any 
of the tosspots in The Iceman Cometh, Con 
Melody is unlike them in having a fam¬ 
ily around him- a low-born wife Nora 
(Geraldine Fitzgerald), who unfalteringly 
loves him, his mettlesome daughter Sara, 
who is increasingly roused to hate. Yet 
each inspires in him only a more deso¬ 
lating sense of aloncncss In the costly 
family game of lies and consequences. 
Con hears more than a few resemblances 
to O’Casey's Payctxrk. 

And a few, as well, to James Ty¬ 
rone, the actor-patriarch of Long Day 's 
Journey into Night, whom O'Neill mod¬ 
eled on his own father Con dw^ells on 
Wellington's praise of his combat he¬ 
roics as Tyrone dwells on Edwin Booth s 
praise of his acting Both men are unit¬ 
ed in a fear of the poverty of Ireland 
and a desire to conceal their peasant or¬ 
igins Both loathe the modern currents 
of then times. MeUxly despises the Jack¬ 
sonian rabble just as Tyrone reviles 
such (to him) mcKlern playwrights as 
Strindberg and Ibsen 

An actor must be steeped in O'Neill 
•^o draw out the full resonances in the 
character of Con Melody T or over two 
decades. Jason Robards has displayed 
a symbiotic rapport with (his great and 
haunted playwiighl Director Jgse Quin¬ 
tero's aflinity is ni'i less close The pair 
seem attuned not only to O'NeiH's text 
but also to his troubled .st>ul 1o the role 
of Con Melody, Robards brings the deep- 
set. brooding eyes of profound 
o melancholy, the harsh self-lac- 
crating laugh that masks inner 
* pain, the actorish stance of as- 
■ suming, while mtKkmg, the 
grand manner, the human love 
that becomes inhuman cruelly 
under the distillation of alco¬ 
hol This IS a performance that 
will go into the record books 
of acting. 

The rest of the cast is un- 
dauntably fine. Theie is a qui¬ 
etly moving tenacity by which 
Geraldine Fitzgerald trans¬ 
forms Nora's love for he» hus¬ 
band into a shining blade of 
courage. As the daughter Sara, 
Kathryn Walker beautifully 
balances an audacity of spirit 
with an awakening of sensual 
desire. She has a shatteringly 
powerful scene in which she 
goes up the stairs to claim by 
seduction the man she has lost 
in aborted courtship and later 
comes back down glowing in 
a bodily halo of fulfilled love. 
Like a gift of grace, all of the 
actors bring to this play ^hat 
it sometimes lacks—the mul- 
_tipowered intensity of cumula¬ 
tive passion. — T£,Kahm 
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The Ye ar Th at Rain Fel l 

TV viewing is offfor the first time 


A ll fall, broadcast and ad executives 
.nervously peeked at the figures on 
their desks, then shut their eyes and 
turned the tallies face down, as if they 
hoped the whole thing would go away 
Like scientists who had discovered that 
rain also falls up, they could not believe 
what they were seeing. Last week, how¬ 
ever, the two rating services, Nielsen and 
Arbitron, confirmed their fears, in 1977, 
for the first time in history, television 
viewing declined 

For daytime audiences, the numbers 
were startling. From November 1976 to 
November 1977, Nielsen put the drop¬ 
off at 6 ’ roughly equivalent to the 

combined populations of Octroil and San 
Francisco The Arbitron figures were even 
more dramatic From 9 a.m. to noon, they j 
r.aid, viewing was down 11^^—or good- j 
bye C'hicago The arithmetic for the | 
pnme-time evening hours was .cs. dra- | 
matic. but significant nijnctheless Nicl- 1 
sen said the nighttime decline was j 

Arbitron said it was 5^ v i 

On MadLson .Avenue, where the ad ! 
agencies are st:»cnding an estimated $7 65 j 
1 billion of their clients' money on TV this | 
i year, the news was dismaying "Nobody i 
I ever assumed ihai vicwcrship woulil gi> ! 
down. ’observes Bill Tenebruso of Wells, j 
Rich, Greene '1 think it’s a little pre- j 
mature to start saying that something dev- i 
a.qating happened to TV m 1977, ' says j 
Waller Reichel of the Ted Bates agency. | 
“But something is going on " I 

Foi daytime the something was fair- 1 
ly obvious Families are smallci, one j 
breadwinner s salary docs not go as far | 
as It used to. the status and expectations ! 
of w'omen are altering, thus many one- | 
lime housewives who used to cry w iih the : 
soaps are now working outside the home j 

T he nighttime decline is harder to ex¬ 
plain but there arc probably several 
reasons TJiis year's emphasis on spe- 


Marlin Mayer, author of About Television. 
“The decline in viewing may prove that 
the networks arc not giving the public 
what it wants after all. This year the new 
shows have really not been very success¬ 
ful. They have been ovcrcalculated in 
terms of audience and reaction The net¬ 
works are increasingly concerned with 
what the research department says peo¬ 
ple want." 

As the networks have scrambled 
for young audiences - the free-spending 
youth market favored by advertisers 
they may have inadvertently excluded 
nearly half the population, the 90 million 
people over 35 Not long ago, shows w'ere 
designed to appeal to both young and old 
for ever> FI vis Presley he introduced to 
turn on the kids, \ d Sullivan would fob 


rather than watching one imported from 
Hollywood Cassette machines are also 
becoming big sellers, and a few—but an 
ever larger few—may be kx^king at their 
old favorites on cassettes rather than tun¬ 
ing in to the new favorites of the networks. 
Neither home games nor video cassettes 
are measured by the ratings services, and 
people, paradoxically, may be turning off 
the networks more than ever even as they 
I watch TV more than ever The techno- 
! logical threat can only gel worse. Home 
j game shows are almost certain to become 
I more sophisticated: cassette machines are 
I even now becoming cheaper 

I 

* 

W Whatever the explanation, advertisers 
are pondering, and pondering again, 
j In the past three years. TV rates have 
; jumped an astonishing 50*^r. a 30-sec. 

: commercial on a hit show like floppy 
I Days now costs about S120,000 If the net- 
I works can no longer deliver the promised 
i audiences, or even if the audiences remain 
: about the same, TV may no kmger be the 













“Know somethmfi? It 's^un so 1 wouUin t know a fiood show if I s(4w one 


as it used to. the status and expectations ! low with a troujxj of Liechtensteiner yo- 
of w'omen are altering, thus many one- | dclers to soothe their parents 
lime housewives who used to cry w iih the ; By contrast, almost all the current hit 
soaps are now working outside the home I shows, like LMverne and Shirley and 

Three’s Company, are written for those in 

T he nighttime decline is harder to ex- their teens or early twenties. “The young- 
plam but there arc probably several er viewer has more say than the older 

reasons TJiis year's emphasis on spe- one in what goes on television,” explains 

cials and miniseries—“stunting," as it is Abbie Chapman, director of TV research 


known on Network Row—has confused 
many viewers, leaving them uncertain 
when their favorite series will be on. 
“The old habit of most people was to 
think, Tf it s Saturday, it must be lime 
for Mary Tyler Moore,’ ” says Tenebruso. 
“You can’t assume anything any more. 
Shows are shuffled around like peas in a 
shell game.” If a viewer misses the first 
episode of a miniseries. he may skip the 
other episodes as well. 

Many people, mostly outside the in¬ 
dustry, believe that audiences are nibbliitg 
less ijecause they like the menu less. ’The 
networks have always arrogantly said. 
There’s nobody here but us capons, and 
we give the public what it wants,’ ” says 
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for Columbia Pictures. “He has a greater 
vole ’ Partial prot^f that the more mature 


obligaiory medium it now/ is foi many ad- | 
vcrliscrs Already, some are turning from 
TV back to maga/ines and newspai>crs In 
the past two years. General FikkIs. for in¬ 
stance. has more than doubled the money 
It spends on print advertising “We've got i 
a very .serious problem here." admits | 
I rank Donino of the McCann-Enckson 
agency "For the first time there is a dis¬ 
appointment factor abH’»ul the television 
medium,” says Martin Mayer “And that, | 


viewer may be alienated is the increasing \ more thap the numbers themselves, is 


popularity of public television, which still 
programs for adults with literate shows 
’ike / Claudius. ‘ The public is smarter 
and wiser than the people who make pro¬ 
gramming decisions, " says former FCC 
Chairman Newton Minow. “A lot of the 
network programs are not up to the level 
of the audience.' 

Another factor behind the decline 
may be new technology, which gave rise 
to TV in the first place TV game-adapt¬ 
ers are among the hottest items in the 
stores these days, and many people may 
be giggling over their own game shows. 


what is really roiling the waters " 

TV viewing may rise again, of course 
The first two weeks of December, indeed, 
showed a small upward jiggle in the fig¬ 
ures But 1977 broke the historic pattern 
that every year saw more Americans 
watching TV more of the lime Many peo¬ 
ple. some even in TV, think that that in¬ 
terruption may be about the best news of 
the year. “Fd like to think society is get¬ 
ting healthier," says Norman Lear, the fa¬ 
ther of Mary Hartman, Maude and Ar¬ 
chie Bunker. “People may be talking to 
each other again .” m 
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Outer Limits 

j Everything you eveh wanted to 
■ know about the unknown 

i I 

E ncyclopedias from Pliny s Ilisioriu na \ 
mrciZ/.v of A . D 77 to ihe contemporary i 
i Bniannita have s<iught to distill the sum 
j of human knowledge. Now British Play- 
! wrighl Ronald Duncan. 63, and Miranda 
Wesion-Smith, 21, have tried a different 
approach. They have edited and just pub- 
! lished The Encyclopaedia of Jk'norance 
I Perga [non Press; $30). a 450-page vol¬ 
ume that makes a brave attempt to en- j 
compass much of what man dtxjs not i 
know. Say the editors 'Compared to the 
pond of knowledge, our ignoiance re¬ 
mains ailantic ’ 

To prove their point they enlisted 58 
scientists to discuss what was unknown 
in their fields The co-editors quickly dis¬ 
covered that ‘the more eminent thev j 
were, the more ready to run to us with j 
their ignorance " Some of the contributors 
are indeed eminent Molecular Biologists 1 
Francis C rick and Sir John Kendrew. | 
Chemist l.inus Pauling tali Nobel lau- 1 
reates). Anthro|X)Iogist Donald Johanson, I 
Astronomers Sir Hermann Bondi and I 
Thomas Gold, Physicist John Wheeler j 
The conundrums they pose are also no- i 
table. How did the universe come into 
I bcing'^ Why do we sleep'^ How are gal- 
( axies formed'^ What is consciousness*^ 
Why does a species become e.\lincl? 1 he 
problem that the experts had simply in 
formulating these questions is perhaps 
best expressed by Mathematician CJ.S. 
Clarke: “It is far from clear just what it 
is we are ignorant of- despite millennia | 
of attempts, no scientific language yet 
exists for turning ones vague feel¬ 
ing of mystery into sufficiently concrete 
questions." 

Still, they tried. Writes Crick, who 
with James Watson won his Nobel Prize 
for elucidating the structure of dna. the 
master molecule of life. ' Wc understand 
I how an organism can build molecules, 
j although the largest of them is far tOi3 min¬ 
ute foi us to see, even with a high-powered 
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microscope; yet we do not understand how 
it builds a flower or a hand or an eye, all 
of which are plainly visible to us." Even 
less is known. Crick notes, about how an 
animal's nervous system is formed, how 
the grow th of the nerves is directed and 
how they are hcK»ked up 

P hysiologists Henry Buchtel and Gio¬ 
vanni Berlucchi recall that a question 
asked in a classic 1950 history of exper¬ 
imental psychology - ‘‘Where or how does 
the brain store its memories*.’ That is the 
great mystery"—is still unanswered a 
quarter of a century later Psychologist 
Wilsc Webb cheerfully admits that after 
years of research on sleep, he still does 
not understand its purpose 

Ignorance alxiunds in the physical sci¬ 
ences as well Ast ronomer Douglas Gough 
points out that the inner structure, com¬ 
position, and workings of the sun. let alone I 
distant stars, remain a mystery and that j 
even sunspots, which w'ere recorded by | 
the ancient Chinese still defy understand- ! 
ing, rhcorctical Pnysicisl Alxlus Salarn 
concedes that science could fail in the 
search for a basic pariiclc^^t^iattcr, that 
probing deeper into the structure of mat¬ 
ter may yield cver-more-basic particles 
Despite such candid admissions, an 
air of optimism seems to pervade the en¬ 
cyclopedia. The editors believe that "a 
decade hence many of the problems men¬ 
tioned in these pages will have been 
solved.’’ Zoologist H S Micklem stales 
that most of "the missing pieces in the jig¬ 
saw" of immunology will soon be discov¬ 
ered The other contributing scientists, 
loo. appear to echo Coleridge s declara¬ 
tion that encyclopedias represent a faith 


Cent aur _ 

IVhat, after all, is 
Object-Kowal? 

W ^hen Hale Observatories Astronomer 
Charles Kowal announced in No¬ 
vember that he had spotted a small ob¬ 
ject circling the sun beyond the orbit of 
Saturn, some scientists thought that he 
might have discovered the solar system’s 
tenth planet Now, Object-Kowal—as it 
1 $ temporarily called.has been down¬ 

graded. The body, which is at least 160 
km tlOO miles) in diameter, could be an 
errant asteroid or an inactive comet. 

Re-examining old sky photographs, 
astronomers have found Object-Kowal on 
plates taken b> Harvard astronomers as 
far back as 1895. In fact. Kowal himself 
had unknowingly photographed it while 
making a sky survey in 1969. 

I rom these t>ld plates. Brian Mars- 
den, of the Harvard Smithsonian Center 
for Astrophysics was able compute Ob- 
i jcci-Kowal's orbil around the sun Mak- 
I mg a complete revolution once in about 
1 £0 years, ii swings as close as 1 3 billion 
j km (790 million miles) to the sun—which 
I brings It to a point just msi^e the virbit of 
Saturn -and as far out as 2 8 billion km. 

! (1.75 billion miles), just shy of the orbit 
i of Uranus 

; Some astronomers speculate that Ob- 
, jecl-Kowal is an escaped asteroid that was 
: ejected from the debris-littered asteroid 
I belt between Mars and Jupiter as the re- 
I suit of a collision Maisden favors anoth¬ 
er idea that it is an "inactive" comet so 
far from the sun that the solar radiation 
It receives is not strong enough to vapt^r- 
i/c its icy surface and thus prtxlucc a char¬ 
acteristic comet s head and tail 

Whatever the strange Ixidy is. Kowal 
has suggested what he feels is an appro¬ 
priate choice for its permanent name 
Chiron, after one of the centaurs, the 
mythological beasts that were half-man, 
half-horse. His reason Chiron was a de¬ 
scendant of the gods Saturn and Uranus, 
for whom the object's closest planetary 
neighbt^rs were named. ■ 



Why do species like the mastodon (below) become extinct? How was the great spiral galaxy (above) in Andromeda formed? 











In Night Battle an army of workers struggles round the clock to drag, push and pull construction rocks up the face of a dam 
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The Arcadians of Huhsien County 

For Chinese painters, socialism equals Ovid plus electricity 


D espite political openings between 
China and America, despite the brief 
flowering of Maoist chic along Fifth Ave¬ 
nue in the early 'TOs, the art of the F^eo- 
ple’s Republic of China has never been 
properly exhibited in an American mu¬ 
seum. Doubtless there is some ideological 
reluctance. Though the cold war is for¬ 
mally over, not too many U.S museum di¬ 
rectors are ready to confront their more 
conservative trustees with large comic- 
strip gouaches bearing titles like Occupy¬ 
ing the Ideological-Cultural Field in the 
Countryside and l^orkers Condemn the 
"Gang of Four. ” 

In consequence the exhibition of 80 
paintings made over the past five years 
by peasant workers in Huhsien county, 
Shensi province, which just opened at thte 
Brooyyn Museum and will travel to San 
Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Houston throughout 1978, is not only in¬ 
teresting but instructive. These bright-col¬ 
ored. Volk-vsh scenes of collective labor. 
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with their clear and pretty patterns, are. 
in fact, like posters a prime ft^rm of po¬ 
litical instruction in China As the cat¬ 
alogue remarks. the> exemplify “the ab¬ 
olition of the distinction between manual 
workers and brain workers." How com¬ 
plete this erasure has been the show 
makes all tex) clear 

Any visitor at the show soon realizes 
that the Chinese Revolution has also 
obliterated any notion of socialist realism, 
as practiced—however fitfully -in Rus¬ 
sia. There are no sweating Ixiatmen by 
the rivers. Not even a dirt> shirt in view, 
t verythmg is swept, ordered, prosperous. 
The happy people of Huhsien county are 
the last Arcadians. Socialism, as it were, 
equals Ovid plus electricity. Their sacks 
of grain bulge I’ke the bellies of good-luck 
gcHls. Every bulb of garlic in their fields 
is the size of a baby's head. Each melon 
and gourd displays, in its massive and pur¬ 
poseful rotundity, the benefits of collec¬ 
tive self-criticism Like the bulbous back¬ 


side of a Cadillac in America 20 years 
1 ago, the distended cabbage and the stea- 
i lopygous turnip arc images of GcxkJ Gov¬ 
ernment In this land, imagination goes 
about Its business with methcxlical cer¬ 
tainty. There are no lop-eared, ginger- 
bearded visionaries lurching about in the 
I paddy fields, frightening the crows “1 
! thought the water pipes in this painting 
didn't look nice bare." one artist is quot¬ 
ed in the catalogue about his work. The 
New' Look of Our Piggery, “so we painted 
some gourd leaves to cover them. We used 
the method of combining romanticism 
with reality, so we also added the water 
tower." 

T he pervasive image of paradise is. 

how'ever, the Smile Everyone smiles 
in Huhsien county (est pop. 430.000). The 
show presents regiments of faces reduced 
to the schematic affability of HAVi a nice 
DAY lapel badges They smile while danc¬ 
ing, while running, while hoeing the 
ground, while drawing w'aier and hewing 
wwkJ; the same monotonous white flash, 
the teeth never differentiated (perhaps be¬ 
cause this could be read as an implied crit¬ 
icism of Maoist dentistry), lights up the 
seamed faces of old Long-Marchers re- 










turning from a cultural evening and the 
plump faces of three-year-olds lisping 
their love for Chairman Hua. The Smile 
is to China what the halo was to Byzan¬ 
tium; an emblem of spiritual authority. 
There is no tension in this world, no nu¬ 
ance of character or sense of colloquy. All 
portraits are types. If the ducks in the 
pens were somewhat bigger and the Wick¬ 
ed Stepmother replaced the Gang of Four, 
one might as well be in Disney World, 
being grinned at by authoritarian, eupep¬ 
tic Mouseketeers for the larger good of 
the collective. 










T he charter for this peculiar mode of 
“revolutionary realism” lies in Mao's 
address to the Yenan Forum in 1942. 
“Life,'' the Chairman remarked, “as re¬ 
flected in works of literature and art 
can and ought to be on a higher plane, 
more intense, more concentrated, more 
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Bringing the Joyful word that China has Just 
acquired a new Chalrnian» Hua Kuo-f eng 

typical, nearer the ideal, and therefore 
more universal than actual everyday life.” 
The key phrase, of course, is “nearer 
the ideal.” That the peasant paintings 
of Huhsien county do have some re¬ 
lationship to reality is incontestable; some 
of them are veritable instruction man¬ 
uals. You could learn from them how to 
pour concrete, saw logs into planks, or 
pick cotton or help build a dam for a 
giant hydroelectric plant. Bui they arc 
in essence religious art, full of charming 
lollipop colors and promises of salvation 
through works. They are to production 
what TV commercials are, in America, 
to consumption—a form of inspirational 
mendacity. In this bright county there 
is no place for the ghosts of doubt and 
running dogs of anxiety, for reclusive 
Cezanne and snobbish wheezing Proust, 
for mad Munch, crabby Degas, Baude¬ 
laire the ingrate or Picasso the egotist. 
And quite right too They don't plant 
'taters. they don’t plant cotton, and they 
were bom too old. — Robert Hughes 


Tree planting In the Chingling Mountains, workers carry flags and sheaves of saplings 











Spring Hoeing Hmws fenuile workers **grasplng revolution and promoting production” 

Each melon and gourd displays the benefits of collective self-criticism. 
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Editor Ron McCrea, second from left, holds a conference with the staff of the new weekly Tooling up the front page 


The Madison 
Connection 

Strikers make Wisconsin's 
capital a three-paper town 

adison. Wis. (pop 176,100), is dis¬ 
tinguished as the slate capital, the 
home of ihc University of Wisconsin, and 
IS a cit> hlesscd with three separately 
owned, competing newspapers. Madison 
used l(> have two such newspapers, but 
last Oct 1 ineinbcrs of editorial and pro¬ 
duction unions struck both dadies, the 
morning Wisconsin State Journal (circ. 
78,000i. the afleriKHm Capital Times (39.- 
000) and Madison Newspapers, Inc., the 
papers’ shared production and business 
arm The cause of the strike; automation- 
related layolfs and pay cuts at MNI Al¬ 
though about 40' ( of the workers walked 
out, the dailies have not missed an issue 
Nor has their newest competitor: the 
weekly Press Connection, launched on 
Oct. 9 by members of the striking unions, 
who are working for it without pay. 

The Press Connection is not your typ¬ 
ical, antimanagement picket-line broad¬ 
side. It is a full-si7c, 16-page weekly 
crowded with local news features and ad¬ 
vertising and dis^ibuied free to 65,700 
Madison-area homes The paper's first is¬ 
sue scooped the competition with disclo¬ 
sures of a proposed local property-tax in¬ 
crease, and two weeks ago the Connection 
published an exclusive about clA spying 
in Madison during the 1960s. ‘‘We had 
all that talent out on the streets," says 
Connection Editor Ron McCrea, 34, who 
used to be news editor of the Capital 
Timis "We wanted to offer the commu¬ 
nity an alternative." 

The community, a heavily liberal, 
white-collar mecca, has been notably ap¬ 


preciative Mayor Paul S^iglin, 32, a one¬ 
time siudcn^iclivist, canceled his suh- 
I scnplions Capital 7’/7;;ev and State 
I Journal, and has given the weekly some 
I setKips. like his plan to veto the city coun- 
I cil's ban on nude dancing The county dis- 
j incl attorney and several religious Icad- 
: ers and university professors have issued 
I statements backing the sinkers A sirikcr- 
sponsined poll showed that 20't of read- 
! ers had canceled their subscriptions or 
j stopped buying either of the dailies since 
: the slnkc began, the papers, however, re- 
! port that circulation is down only 5U at 
I the Capital Times and 3^' at the more 
j conservative State Join nal 
I More important, local busine.sses are 
i supporting the Connection, and a recent 
I issue contained so much advertising that 
j staffers were embarrassed. Joked Copy 
j Desk Chief Skip Frank, former State 
: Journal lale-news editor; "It's a financial 
j success and an editorial disaster.” Though 
1 Connection advertising has fallen off a 
I bit in recent weeks, the strike paper is sol- 
j idly in the black. 

! Yet. despite its admirable record, the 
Press Connection dexis not match the 
thorough local and slate coverage of its 
competitors, nor does it trv to cover 
national and interiational news. It re¬ 
mains very much a shoestring operation, 
printed on rented presses and edited in 
three cramped rooms of a warehouse. 
Some strikers arc performing the same 
tasks for the Connection as they did for 
iis rivals, but one of the paper's star ad 
salesmen is a former feature writer, the 
j:»roduciion chief was an art critic and 
the author of the trivia quiz a political 
reporter 

Nearly all Connection staffers would 
clearly prefer to have their old jobs back 
Yet both the State Journal, owned by Lee 
Enterprises of Oavenp^'in. Iowa, and the 
locally owned Capital Times have hired 


! permanent replacements for some sirik- 
! ers. and negotiations to end the dispute 
! arc at an impasse j 

Some readers hope the Pr»'ss Connec- 
, lion becomes a permanent entry in the 
' local newspaper derby if they can keep 
: going for a year, they'll make it," Mayor 
Soglin figures Meanwhile the staff voted 
' last month to turn their weekly into a dai- 
; ly lx:ginning Jan 17. and to start charg- 
I ing a nickel a copy ■ 

I The Belles’^TolL 

: Three magazines \ ntxirttms j 
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A s the old year llickcred to an end, so 
.did the vital signs of three gasping 
women's magazines, including the vener¬ 
able Amencan Home (ciic. 2.25 million). 
In the past few years the 49-year-old mag¬ 
azine confused advertisers with numerous 
ownership and editorial changes, build¬ 
ing up a current deficit of $5 million in 
the process. After the February issue 
American Home will be folded into 
Redbook by the owner of both, the 
Charter Co. 

Ailing were enSports 2 Ln<^ Work¬ 
ing Woman, two worthy attempts to fur¬ 
ther female self-awareness and success 
Both claimed a circulation of 200,000, but 
neither came close to making money 
Financier J. Jay Frankel filed a bankrupt¬ 
cy peiilion for Working Woman, which 
began publication 14 months ago. then 
promised refinancing and resuscitation 
for the magazine in 1978 Women Sports. 
founded by Tennis Queen Billie Jean King 
and Husband Larry in 1974, was bought 
by Charter two years ago The Kings may 
now reclaim ownership and publish a less 
ambitious version, perhaps as a deliber¬ 
ately nonprofit venture under their Wom¬ 
en's Stwrls Foundation. ■ 
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Uving 


: Almost Instant Furniture 

i Sensible, practical—and affordable 


F urniture is the luggage of living While 
beds, chairs, tables and lamps are as 
essential lo civilized society as bix>ks or 
bread, they are expensive, clumsy to car¬ 
ry. costly to move, often drearily designed 
and woefully apt to disintegrate The so¬ 
lution? Make your own. 

Unweds and newlyweds and suddenly 
de-weds have traditionally made do with 
orange crates and tcetery constructions of 
brick and board Quite recently, many 
Americans have discovered that they can 
assemble stylish, comfortable, toiable fur¬ 
nishings with paiHjr, cardboard, plywot'd. 
Masonite, rough lumlier, foam rubber, ep¬ 
oxy glue, a staple gun and unlimited imag¬ 
ination Moreover, the home Hepplewhilc 
can construct anything from a coffee table 
to a meditation center that fits his or her 
own vision, taste and living quarters In¬ 
expensively. And almost instantly 

The Dr. Dtx>liltle of do-it-yourself is a 
35-ycar-old New Yorker named Spiros 
Zakas. A highly successful commcicial 
designer and author who recently re¬ 
vamped Chicago's venerable Pump i 
Room. Zakas also teaches at Manhattan's j 
famed Parsons School of Design (where- j 
from, nearly 50 years ago, issued the Par- j 
sons table) Zakas’ btx)k, Furniture i/i 24 [ 
y/o/z/'A'(Macmillan, $10 95), a collection of 
his own designs and those of his most in¬ 
ventive pupils, has gone through six print¬ 
ings m little over a year Its 128 pages arc 
a potpourri of practical pieces that range 
from ad hoc aphrodisiac to pure /any 
None of the designs are tacky, crude oi 
dull, though some of the chairs may not be 
as easy on the dernere as they are on the 



U Chair design ed by Yut aka Matsu moto 

From ad hoc aphrodisiac to pure zany 


eye. Each design is accompanied by dia¬ 
grams, a photograph of the finished object 
and a meticulous list of the materials and 
tcxils needed to assemble it. 

The designs range from what Zakas 
calls “Big Stuff' to “Small Stuff* and en¬ 
compass just about every kind of furnish¬ 
ing One project, designed under Zakas' 
sui>ervision by Parsons SludenkStephanie 
Dielerich. is titled “the Kiuxkdownable 
Sensuous Topograph”; a cross between a 
playpen and a bed, it is easily disassem¬ 
bled and can be made for about $40 A less 
felicitously named ohjci, a 4 ft 10 in.-long 
coffee tabic ^designed by Student Greg Pe¬ 
terson, is called "Plumber's Dream”, a 
bronzed glass top mounted on plastic pip¬ 
ing and .sundry eitx>ws and joints, it has a 
kind of Bauhaus elegance nut wit (it costs 
$30 to make) 

urniture." observlUSJ^Zakas, "is 
■ thought of as a very complicated 
thing. It leally isn't. A chair should have a 
seat and a back, a tabic a top and a base 
Those are very simple elements to put to¬ 
gether to sit on, cat at or store in ” 

This kind of fun, and indeed new' de¬ 
partures in design, has been made possi¬ 
ble by a marriage of technology and 


sprightly aesthetics. Explains Zakas: 
“Probably the biggest single element has | 
been the development of urethane foam. ! 
Before foam, you had to have springs, and i 
they are a real hassle.” The new supergrip ; 
glues have also been a boon lo the base- : 
ment Sheraton they will hold wood joints 
together more durably than the most ex- I 
quisitc doweling. Easy-to-handle materi- i 
als such as Masonite, plywood and Plex- i 
iglas have simplified furniture construe- j 
tion. To Zakas. one of the most important 
technical innovations of all is the staple 
gun, which can be used for upholstery b:^ i. 
tacking the material over foam and onto 
the frame. The staple gun can also be used 
for insulating walls; indeed, it is almost 
pi>ssible lo build a house with one of these 
$30 widgets, ptnnls out Zakas. w'ho is writ- - 
ing a btx)k on the uses of this successor to 
ihe paper clip, it is tenlalively titled Sta¬ 
ple^ Staple! 

Also in the works is Furniture in 24 
Hours. Volume II. Dne of the two dozen 
entries will be a chair that requires no 
j glues or screws and can be finished for less 
than $10. including back and bottom 
cushions Another student-designed proj¬ 
ect IS an updated version of the 1940s gos- 
•’sip bench, also glucic.ss and screwless, that 
can be made for $6 Still, lo Spiros Zakas, 
making furniture is not so much a matter 
of price as of pride—of "putting yourself | 

I in your home ” If he keeps at it. Author- 1 
j Editor Zakas may even pul Designer I 
* Zakas out of business ■ 1 






! I 
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Origami table and diagram for making it from pressed cardboard 

Also a $40 "Knockdownahle Sensuous Topograph ." 
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-Sport- 

A Union All But Su ndered ?_ 

Small N. Y. college wrestles with a not so puckish problem 

scholarly Union College in but at 56, he is legendary in ho 
Schenectady, N.Y., does nut give building championship teams pr 
alMetic scholarships. And its hockey team from scratch. He was doing just 



^^uiet, scholarly Union College in 
Schenectady, N.Y., does nut give 
alMetic scholarships. And its hockey team 
had disappeared early in World War 11, 
along with Lucky Strike Green and nat¬ 
ural rubber tires. But in 1974 a 90-ycar- 
old professor emeritus of religion named 
H. Lawrence Achilles gave Union $1.5 
million to build a rink. Swiftly the col¬ 
lege acquired a famous hockey coach, a 








Coach Ned Harkness and h is players_ 

Pucks as “black vitamins ” 

winning team and a sure source of in¬ 
come from gate receipts and public rent¬ 
al. But as of last week. Union also had a 
rebellious faculty and a troubled president 
charged with selling out to the jocks. Its 
coach has quit despite running up a 46-7- 
2 record over 2H seasons, and so has his 
entire team. 

The coach, and cause celebre of the 
Union uproar, is Ned Harkness, a tense, 
passionate competitor who eats poached 
eggs tP soothe a nervous stomach and re¬ 
fers to hockey pucks as ''black vitamins. " 
A leg wound as an RCAF bombardier in 
World War 11 cut him off from playing, 


but at 56, he is legendary m hockey for 
building championship teams practically 
from scratch. He was doing just that for 
Union when he quit, and he did it twice 
before—first at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute and then for Cornell. After his 
Cornell team won all 29 of its games, in¬ 
cluding the national college champion¬ 
ships in 1970. Harkness moved on to 
criach the Detroit Red Wings The pros, 
however. lcx)k a jaundiced view of his 
gung-ho pep talks Said one player The 
man's mad ” Said New England Whal¬ 
ers Center Gordie Howe; 'If Ned has a 
fault. it*s that he thinks hockey loo much.” 

The man's genius, and his downfall, 
was recruiting. Harkness could scour the 
plains of Alberta and Saskatchewan sign¬ 
ing up farm boys better than anyone 
When asked why he switched from R P 1. 
to Cornell, he used to say "Because it's 
90 miles the Canadian border.” 

i n 1974, after Union President Thomas 
Bonner got hold of Harkness to beef 
up the sch(X>rs anemic athletic program. 
Harkness had little tioublc lining up tal¬ 
ent, not only from C anada but from Mas¬ 
sachusetts and Michigan. But to do it. 
he broke strict New England Small Col¬ 
lege Athletic Conference rules forbidding 
a coach to visit a prosF)ect at his home 
C ited by the conference last spring, he 
at first denied the misdeed to Bonner. 
“I lied," Harkness admits, adding, as if 
to explain everything, * but I lied to save 
my hockey program ” He was suspended 
by Bonner but reinstated by the college 
tmsiees. 

The outraged faculty voted no con¬ 
fidence in Bonner. He offered his resig¬ 
nation. The trustees refused it Not to be 
outdone, the faculty-run admissions com¬ 
mittee last spring turned down four of 
Hark ness's new hockey recruits as aca¬ 
demically inadequate. (They went to Har¬ 
vard, Yale, Dartmouth and Cornell.) 

The feud simmered down over the 
sumniei, but when four of his players were 
suspended for academic reasons this De¬ 
cember, Harkness resigned. He cited ha¬ 
rassment and unkepi promises of support 
Last week the entire team turned in its 
sticks, vowing never to play for Union 
without Harkness as coach. The college 
is trying to work out a compromise and 
patch up some sort of a season. But Ned 
Harkness is probably gone for good. 
Where he will go is unknown. But back 
in Detroit, when he was under fire from 
fans and press, he often glumly quoted 
Knute Rockne. The only place where a 
coach could really stay clear of meddling 
and keep his players in line, said Rock¬ 
ne, w^ould be Alcatraz., ■ 


Market Week 


On a volume of 83,604,986 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 52.45. up .19 for the week end¬ 
ing Dec. 30,1977. The Dow Jones 30 slock 
industrial average was 831 17, up 1.30. 
Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index was 
95.10, up .68. Among significant N.Y.S.F. 
stocks; 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Close 

Change 

Allied Chem 

45% 

44 

44% 

- 1 

Alum Co Am 

46% 

45% 

46% 

+ 1 

Amer Airlines 

•0% 

10% 

10% 

- ‘/8 

Am Brands 

43% 

42% 

43 

4 % 

Am Con 

39 

38% 

38% 

- Va 

Am Motors 

3% 

3% 

3% 

- '/e 

AT&T 

60% 

60% 

60% 

None 

Avon Prod 

48% 

47% 

48% 

None 

Beth Steel 

21'/2 

20% 

21% 

■F Va 

Boeing 

28'/4 

27% 

28% 

+ Va 


, Burroughs 
I Cater froc 
, Champ Inti 
, Chrysler 
i Clark Equip 
I Control Data 
j DuPont 
! Eastern Air 
I EostKodok 
\ Esmark 
I Exxon 
j Ford Motor 
I Sen Dynom 
i Sen Elec 
! Sen Foods 
I Sen Motors 
I Sen Tel & El 
I So Poe 
I Soodyeor 
; Sreyhound 
SulfOil 


72 % + % 

+ '/j 
I9'/2 + '/. 

12% - '/2 
331/2 - '/« 

28% +1% 
120% +l'/4 

6% None 
5!% - % 

30 None 
48% +1% 

45% + % 

45% + '/, 

44% - '/« 
31 % - % 

62% - % 
3l'/j None 
28% -fl'/s 
171/4 - Va 

12% None 
26% + % 


Inco Ltd 

17% 

16% 

17% 
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Behavior 


Ani mals That Kill Their Young 

I For India s langur monkeys, infanticide works 


i n his classic work On Atigresston. No- 
^ bcl Lauieaie Konrad Loren/ argued 
I ihai man is ihc only species that regii- 
I larly kills its own kind. This concept. 
I which contrasted the order and restraint 
I in the animal world with the chaotic ag¬ 
gressiveness of man. reflected the mood 
I of the lime: the shadow-of-lhe-Bomb pes¬ 
simism of the 'SOs and early '60s But Lo¬ 
ren/ was wrong, since 1963, when his book 
was published, naturalists have identified 
dozens of species that kill their own. in¬ 
cluding lions, hippos, bears, wolves, hy¬ 
enas. herring gulls and more than 15 types 
of primates other than man 

In the new perspective, animals are 
not benign machines that live for the 
group and kill only to eat. Instead, they 
! are programmed for selfish, even murder¬ 


j of each troop. What makes the langurs 
I different is that the winner tries to bite to 
death the young offspring of his prede- 
; cessor The mothers resist the infanticide 
j until the struggle looks hopeless, then 
I pragmatically present themselves to the 
i new ruler for copulation. 

! Why so brutal a society*’ Ilrdy be- 
: lieves that the answer lies in the theory 
; of sociobiology. which holds that each or- 
I ganism is engaged in a onc-against-all 
: struggle to get as many of its genes as pos- 
I sible into the next generation That ex- 
j plains the sexual aggressiveness of lan- 
! gurs—and .males of othei species, it 
I usually makes evolutionary sense for 
j males to inseminate the maximum num- 
. bei‘of females But why infanticide.’Hrdy . 
' reasons that the grisly practice evolved ; 





F emale s charge an adult nule in attempt to save infant he has seized and bitten 

A brutal society, with kidnaping;, sexuaUiarassment and abandonment of the youny 


ous acts when survival and propagation 
are threatened. This radical shift in think¬ 
ing is shown most dramatically by stud¬ 
ies of India's Siicred monkey, the hanu- 
man langur. In 1965, a naturalist wrote 
that the long-tailed black and gray lan¬ 
gurs were ‘rcla.xed’’ and “nonaggressivc." 
Now. a Harvard researcher has shown 
that the langur society operates more like 
the House of Borgia, complete with kid¬ 
naping. constant sexual harassment, 
group battles, abandonment of some 
wounded young by their mothers, and the 
regular practice of infanticide. 

In her new book. The Lxinyturs of Abu. 
Harvard Anthropologist Sarah Blaffer 
Hrdy, 31. portrays langur life as a “soap 
opera" that revolves around the struggle 
bclw'ecn the sexes As in other species, 
the strongest males compete for control 


I among the langurs to solve a problem for 
I the new dominant male. Because of the 
: comi>etition of other males, his reign over 
I a harem or lr(xip is usually short, and his 
I genetic drive dictates that he impregnate 
j the females as quickly as possible As 
I Hrdy explains: “By eliminating infants in 
I the troop that are unlikely to be his own, 
a usurping male hastens the mother's re¬ 
turn to sexual receptivity and reduces the 
time that will elapse before she bears his 
offspring ' 

Hrdy, who spent I 500 hrs. observing 
langur behavior around India's Mount 
Abu from 1971 to 1975, documented the 
disappearances of 39 infants around the 
times of new male takeovers; she esti¬ 
mates that only half of all langurs sur- 
j vive infancy. While males shift constantly 
among groups, females usually spend a 


lifetime in one troop and cooperate in 
warding oft*danger. 

When a new male ascends to power, 
pregnant females use deceit in an attempt 
to save their unborn young from his later 
attack, they demonstrate estrus behavior 
to the new leader, presumably to trick him 
into thinking the future offspring are his. 
But once the new male shows that he is de¬ 
termined to kill the infants, the mothers 
abandon their young Though they could 
gang up on the male or refuse to copulate 
with him after infanticide, Hrdy notes, it 
is always in their individual self-interest 
to break ranks and accept him. Reason; 
their own male offspring will eventually 
benelii from the infanticidal trait. 

Hrdy's portrait of the langurs is a far 
cry from the traditional view of animals 
as social creatures that act to ensure group 
surN'ival But as L,oren/'s work was, it is 
in tune with its times In stressing cha¬ 
otic individualism at the expense of the 
grt)up. The Lanyurs of Abu reads like a 
jungle \ersion of Tom Wolfe's essay on 
The Me Decade ■ 

Insult Arti^ry_ 

Perfecting Verbal Abuse 

R einhold Aman is the name in pejora- 
tion. not U> mention invective, vitu¬ 
peration, obkx^uy. opprobrium, objurga¬ 
tion. abusive epithets and billingsgate. 
Aman, 41, is the editor of Malcduia, the 
International Journal of Verbal .Egres¬ 
sion. which he publishes irregularly out 
of his home in Waukesha, Wis. He can 
curse in 200 languages and, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of Don Rickies, he is the 
only American who makes a full-time liv¬ 
ing out of insults 

His goal is grandiose: to collect and 
analyze every offensive term ever used on 
the planet, and to make Aman synony¬ 
mous with malediction the world over. 
Says he i've spent eleven years on it. 
day and night, working like a demented 
beaver because so much has to be done." 

The first issue of Maledicta (‘'bad 
words" in Latin) is now in the hands of 
1,480 subscribers who pay $10 pei year. 
It contains scholarly dissertations on such 
subjects as Yiddish insults, scurrilous Eliz¬ 
abethan and Jacobean sexual metaphors, 
and Latent Accusative Tendencies in the 
Skopje Dialect. Other articles include a 
bracing harangue by Aman himself, di¬ 
rected at academics who do not appre¬ 
ciate his life's work (“biodegradable nit¬ 
wits" and “cacademoids," a neologism 
formed from “academic" and the baby- 
talk word for feces, “caca"). The coat of 
arms of his International Maledicta So¬ 
ciety is a 3,000-year-old obscene Egyp¬ 
tian insult in hieroglyphic. « 

Aman thinks cussing is socially im¬ 
portant—it releases pent-up emotions and 
reveals crucial information about culture 
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and psychology. Among other things, he 
is studying the language of German pros¬ 
titutes and Peruvian criminals. American 
college slang, Mojave insult gestures and 
the terminology of Chinese eunuchs. In 
an Olympics of world cursing, he believes 
that Yiddish would rank high, and Hun¬ 
garian would win the blasphemy pri/e 
handv down. Also notable are Turkish 
rhymed insults, deadly serious fiskimo 
singing duels and a sneaky insult in Hin¬ 
di that translates literally as 'brothcr-in- 
laxv” but actually means "I slept with your 
sister.” In general, says Aman Anglo- 
Saxon cultures prefer insults dealing with 
excrement and body parts. Catholic coun¬ 
tries are fond of blasphemy, and cultures 
of the Middle and Tar East are partial to 
ancestor insults. 

A mericans. Aman says, are “generally 
very piXM at swearing They just dtin'i 
know how to do it, and usually fall back 
on the same 24 words or so.” What lal 
ent ihcre is in the U.S apparently is found 
in riiial areas and the l^cep South 'I here 
YOU gel concrete vivid images ihiu come 
out of a strong oral liadilion Billy Car¬ 
ter is a good example. C'llv dv\ellcrs* \o- 
canulanesare very anemic “ 

Aman has a tip for Americans wish¬ 
ing lo impitwc their verbal-abuse tech¬ 
niques “Look foi a distinguishing char- 
acierisiic I zich of us is deviant in some J 
way Poi instance, I weai glasses. I’m fivc- 
ftxn-seven, 20 pounds oveiweight have 
short halt and a Kissingei accent So you 
could start ofT calling me a fat, four-eyed, 
runty, reactionary, sewer-mouth Kraut” 
Sul!, he cLMisideis it unsporting, and some- 
umes dcsuuctive. for cursers to pick on 
physical characiciislic.s Says he Insults 
should be aimed at behavior, something 
a person can change ' 

A native of Bavaria. .Arnan w'orked 
as a chemical analyst in Montreal and 
Milwaukee, got a BS and a Ph D in me¬ 
dieval languagcsand hicrauire and taught 
for six years at the University of Wis¬ 
consin at Milwaukee In 1972 the urnvci 
sity denied him tenure Aman did not 


ReiS^ 


Beyond Babel 

Wycliffians practice phonetics 
so they can preach the Gospel 

T he tongues of men have proliferated 
considerably since the l ower of Ba 
bel helped explain how the sons of Noah 
came to converse m so many ddfcreni lan¬ 
guages loday there are 3.000 languages 
in the world, most of them oral only, 
which makes life difficult for C'hnsiian 
missionaries sworn to spread the word of 
God as widely as possible Most Bible so¬ 
cieties. in fact, concentrate mainly on gel¬ 
ling adequate translations inU' the major 
written lartguagcs, But the Summer In- 
stiiiiie of Linguistics has a longer icach 
for the past 42 years following the teach¬ 
ings of Its founder \V' Cameron Town¬ 
send, S I 1. teams have been seeking out 
tiny, isolated inl->es in remote corners of 
the world With a liillc help from tape re¬ 


cessful field-work areas—among tribes 
deep in the Amazon jungles of Brazil. The 
natives arc not hostile ■ far from it. Eorly- 
four field teams, mostly married couples, 
bucked by five suppt'Jfl bases equipped 
with light planes and sophisticated radio 
gear, have been peaceably at work for 22 
years But the government of Brazil has 
sinldenly announced that in 1978 it will 
not renew permits for S 1 L. field teams 
to work in remote areas administered by 
the National Indian 1 oundaiion No of¬ 
ficial explanation has been offered 

T he reason seems clear the Brazilian 
government wants lo turn the Indians into 
fully integrated Portuguese-speaking Bra¬ 
zilians us fast as possible, so that it will 
not be hamtxired by them in its aitempis 
to exploit remote mineral deposits and 
open the country to land developers It is 
thus opposed lo anyone—and that in- 
chides S I L personnel—who coninbules 
lo “keeping the Indians m their natural 
state "SI L. officers and many Brazilian 
linguists deny the charge, in pan ^cause 




Brazilian Indian tribesmen sing a hymn to celebrate arrival of new Bibles 

Alone on the Amazon, after 18 years, a joyful moment of litei aey and faith 


leave graciously On the way out the dixM*. 
he rather unimaginatively called his de- 
parimenl chairman “a boring ass ‘ His 
next comment was a shade belter “When 
I see you.” he sneered, “my feet fall 
asleep” Explains Aman. “At swearing 
, Em a professional, but sometimes my hy¬ 
pothalamus takes over and I get so angry 
lean t think ” 

Aman fought the tenure decision, but 
finally lost a court battle and most of his 
respect for academe Says he “Those 
brainless twerps. People are killed and in¬ 
jured every day because of insults, but they 
refuse to study them because the subject 
is disreputable.” 

Now on his own. Aman is “indepen¬ 
dent, free and penniless,” eking out a liv¬ 
ing from Maledicta and lectures But he 
foresees a rosy future Insults, he insists, 
arc a ^growth area because “the whole 
world is one offensive stimulus.” One up¬ 
coming project: a how-io book on “name- 
calling made easy ” ■ 


corders, phonetics and the science of lin- 
I guislics. they create wri.ien language out 
j of the primitive spi^ken word, eventually 
I they leach the tribesmen how- to read 
I primers wrillen in the vocabulary they 
; talk, and present them with a readable 
New Testament prin’.ed in their native 
longue 

As a labiii of love and an example of 
1 global evangelism and literacy instruc¬ 
tion. the overseas work of S 1 L and its 
U.S counterpart, known as the VVycliffe 
Bible Translators, cannot be matched It 
has brought reading and Bible transla- 
I lions lo 90 previously illiterate tribes, and 
is currently at work w ith 650 more. Count¬ 
ing pilots and support rxjrsonncl. Literacy 
teachers and workers in community de¬ 
velopment, agriculture and medicine, the 
agency has a staff of 3,700, making it by 
far the largest U S mission Until recent¬ 
ly. at least, it was still growing. 

But last week Sl.L missions faced a 
serious rebuff in one of their most suc¬ 


S I I teams, once they make a inbe hi- ; 
crate m Us own language, customarily ; 
I pTtveed to teach the tribesmen Ponuguese ; 

as well In conjunction wuh several Bra- : 

‘ zilian universities, the mission is still ne- ; 

gotiaiing to keep many of us linguistic j 
i teams in the field, perhaps wuh Brazilian i 
I linguists working alongside, at least until j 
; they have finished the foui New Testa- i 
i meius now nearing completion and eight i 
more that are e.xr»ccied to lx; leady wuh- | 
j in two years | 

Just how much patient effort even i 
I ihese few projects involve may be seen j 
! from the experience of W'ycliffian Mis- | 
! sionarics A1 and Sue Ciraham An S.l L 1 
I field learn, the Grahams first began fol- ! 
, lovMng members of the remote Saiere irU^c 
around wuh tape recorders and 3-by-5 
cards (for jolting down phonetic notes) 

. in 1959 They are only now on the tx^int 
I of bringing the tribesmen to the joyful 
I final moment of literacy and faith when 
1 their new Bibles are delivered ■ 
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The frequency of the most 
common tyjx\s of cancer 
varies in different coun- 
tries of the world. But 
whatever the site, and 
where ver the country, the 
earlier tlie diagnosis, the 
greater the possibility for 
successful treatment. 




For jNrther information, contact your 
local cancer organizaiion, or write to: 


International Union Against Cancer 
3 ruedu Conseil-General 
120') Geneva, Sw'itzerland 




I „ Mle^ones_ 

I MARRICD. Charles SMpman Payson, 79, re- 

: tired industrialist and majority sUKrkhold- 
' Cl of the York Metsi and Virginia 
I Kraft, 47 u:>sociate editor of SPORTS ll - 
I LUSTRA ft D, who met him in 1962 when 
; she wrote an arlicle about his F^lorida 
; hunting lodge, both for the second time; 

in I almiHith Toieside, Me Payson’s first 
I wife IIcircss Joan Whitney Payson, died 
in 1975. 

DIED. Sheik Sabah as Salim as-Sabah, 62. 

Umir of Kuwait; of a heart attack; in Ku¬ 
wait After succeeding his brother in 
1965. he curbed oil production to conserve 
the enormous reserve that gives the Per- . 
Sian Ciulf sheikdom the highest per cap¬ 
ita gross national product in the world 
($11,510 a year) and pays for its lavish 
welfare services He was a strong support¬ 
er of Arab unity and a heavy financial 
backer of Lgypi, Jordan and Syria. 

DIED. Alberto Dainza Paz, 78. editor and I 
publisher of Argentina's great 108-year- | 
old La Prensa who became an interna- | 
lional syrnlx')! of a free press by defying | 
Dictator Juan Peron. of cancer, in Bue- , 
nos Aires Porced into exile when r*cron ! 
liKik over his paper in 1951 (t.iin/a Pa/ j 
rc.sumed control in 1950 after the dicta- j 
• tor’s overthrow Almost 20 ycais later Im j 
Prensa broke a story alxiul the alleged | 
misuse of a $700,000 check that contrib- j 
uted to the downfall of Pen'in's successor, j 
his widow Isabel. ! 

DIED. Howard Hawks, 8i, director of such * 

! lean, fa.si-paced films as Riut Rivei the I 
Biy SU'ff) and Scurface, of complications i 
from a concussion caused by a fall, in ' 
PalmSprmgs.C'alif 'Poi me thebesldra- 
ma IS the one that deals wuh a man m 
danger " said I lawks, and the endangered 
, men of his movies included such giants 
as Humphrey Bogart. John Wayne. James 
, C agney and (iary C ooper, matched with 
sexy, strong-willed Hawksian discoveries 
such as I auien Bacall, Rita Hayworth, 
Cau)le Lombard and Jane Russell When 
French cineasls made a cull of the tall, 
quiet director, claiming for example that 
he “incarnates the classic American cin¬ 
ema.' Hawks commented “I gel open- 
mouthed and wonder where they find 
■ some of the stuff they say abou* .nc. All 
I’m doing IS telling a story.' 

> DIED. General Oliver Prince Smith, 84. lead- 
; er of one of the most famous—and suc¬ 
cessful—retreats in military history, in 
' L‘‘s Altos, Calif Trapped by eight divi- 
! sions of C hinese C ommunists in North 
Korea in the fall of 1950, Smith led the 
20.000-man Isi Marine Division on a 
bkx^dy 13-day, 70-mile breakthrough to 
the sea and rescue. “Retreat, hell!" said 
, Smith. “We're just advancing in a differ- 
' ent direction'’ A soft-spoken, bookish 
C'hristian Scientist sometimes calk'd “the 
Professor." Smith was much decorated for 
his amphibious landings at Inchon and 
Seoul and during World War 11. 
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PATEK PHILIPPE 

Ennobled by the craftsman's touch. 


In recent years, Patek Philippe has chosen to display 
its prestigious creations in the international editions of 
TIME, especially the distinctive Golden Ellipse models 
featuring 18 kt. blue colored gold. 
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ing and at a remarkably reasonable cost. 

It has proven to be an 18-kt. arrangement. 
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UTTAR PARA 712 258 (H OOGHLY)# 


On Challenging the Inevitable 


O nce, when lunching with young Winsion Churchill in 1895, In the most creative excureions into the unthinkable, there 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer fashioned a wonderfully is always a question of whether it is inspiration or the demand 
weary ormolu dictum “My dear Winston, the experiences of a of circumstances that prompts the deed. Charles de Gaulle dra- 
long life have convinced me that nothing ever happens "Church- malically withdrew France from Algeria in 1962. risking tre- 
ill, of course, spent a lifetime of 90 years learning that prac- mendous internal eruptions. It was inspired statecraft, but may 
lically everything hapiiens, especially, from time to lime, the also have reflected the Hegelian idea that freedom is the knowl- 
unlhinkable. edge of one's necessity. France more or less had to abandon its 

Anwar Sadat’s trip to Jerusalem, and all that has followed colonial enteiprise. Similarly, it might be said that Egypt’s do- 
from It, suggests again the ingenuity with which some men and meslic problems -ptwerty and overpopulation—virtually pro¬ 
women have approached the seemingly insoluble problem, the pellcd Sadat toward some accommodation with Israel, l-ind- 


hisiorical impossibility Old impregnable conundrums usually 
fall to the simplest, most elegant assaults Alexander's sword at 
one stroke solved all the mystification of the Gordian knot Han¬ 
nibal crossed the Alps with elephants military genius riding 
through the snow upon aKsurdily Gandhi defeated the FJritish 
raj with a contradiction norniolcnt resistance In 1955 a weary 


bergh’s iransallanlic flight was no suddenly inspired stunt but 
the almost necessary culmination of his career as a flyer 'T he Is¬ 
raeli rescue ai Uganda's Entebbe Airport last summer was a bril¬ 
liant act of desperation So lix\ perhaps, was Sparlacus' slave 
rebellion of 73 B C 

The key to challenging the inviolable may he in the dif- 


black woman in Montgomery. Ala . Rosa Parks, refused lo sur- ! ference between vertical thinking and lateral thinking Vertical 


render her scat on a bus lo a while man, at 
that instant, three centuries of America's ra¬ 
cial tragedy began slowly to unravel. 

If politics is the art of the possible, then 
statesmanship can sometimes be a genius foi 
the impossible Certain leaders over the cen¬ 
turies have understood the necessity of break¬ 
ing free from old patterns of custom, expec¬ 
tation, even divine ordination. JcfTcrson 
suggested as much- like the dreams of the 
future better than the history of the past " 
Less elegantly, Henry Ford decided ‘His¬ 
tory is more or less bunk ’ Civili/alion of ne¬ 
cessity operates by habit But that process 
can groove the collective co'tcx into fatal de¬ 
signs -the ritual hatreds of Arabs and Is¬ 
raelis, for example. 

For much of its careei, the world has 
functioned on the principle of predestined 



M. A 


and even tragic inevitability Most of the De Gaulle addresses army officers (1962) of all 


thinking is deductive, systematic, eminently 
useful and always necessary Lateral think¬ 
ing is a crackling arc of association the mmd 
scans appaiently unrelated events and facts 
and locales new' meaning where none seemed 
to exist before fireai inventions and great al¬ 
liances have been bi»j'n from .such mental 
flashes I loin the rirsi horn in ids to use tools 
or c<H)k meat to the first man who thought 
lo consume an oyster (“He w'as a bcMd man 
that first eat an oyster ‘ said Jonathan Sw ift), 
human minds have been engaged in over¬ 
coming deter rmnism iiiilcs.s. of cour se, one 
belie\es that even the most audacious inicl- 
leclual leaps arc themselves predestined The 
iii^ny IS that many of the bravest innovators 
could not have ihiown themselscs into the 
unimaginable unless they believed thc> had 
no choice That may be the deepest laialisrn 


planet's religions arc steeped in a fatalism 
that teaches acceptance of tJira neccssitus. the fearful inevita¬ 
bility of things The Greeks' Moira, the Romans'yi/mw, the Mus¬ 
lims' kismet all enforce the wmII of an otherworldly plan 
against which it is useless to exert a deflanl or creative will 

The courage to think and perform the unthinkable is one of 
the most complicated and ixiwcrful of human gifts It often has 
the splendor of inspiration and sheer surprise The develop¬ 
ment of zero as a tangible number is a breathtaking concep¬ 
tion; the idea, like some arithmetical antimatter, was among 
the forces that eventually propelled man into space. Darwin s 
thought enforced an mlelleciual evolution of its own So did 
Freud's and Einstein's 

Martin 1 uthcr touched the Vatican with such a blunt but 
deftly accurate hand that the author ity of the Roman C atholic 
Church was forever fragmented Several centuries latet. Pope 
John XXni surpri.sed the world, and the cardinals who elected 
him, by transforming the church Jesus Christ himself was the 


All ventures into the unthinkable dcix^nd 
crucially on liming Without it, the pinentially great slalc.sman 
IS merely a visionarv In 1968 Eugene McCarthy challenged all 
prevailing political custom by starling his solitary race against 
the sitting President, I yndon Johnson, for better and for worse 
(L.B.J capsi/ed. Bobby Kennedy murdered, Richaid Nixon 
elected), McC arthy can be said to have made all the difTeience 
that year, at least he set u all in motion. 

P ublic acts fall into several categories I) the liagic dullness 
of missed opportunity—for example, British and German 
general staffs were mired fc:)r years m the Western Front's stale¬ 
mate of trench warfare. 2) the inconclusive-- Wallace Warfield 
Simpson separated Edward VIII from his crown, but the event 
belonged more to the history of celebrity than lo that of power, 
3) magnificent failuic—Imre Nagy, for e.xample, in 1956 tried 
to withdraw Hungary f im the Warsaw Pact and then discov¬ 
ered the brutal insistence of things in the Soviet tanks that ar- 


model of surprise his teachings, especially in the Beatitudes, con- I rived lo iron out his impulse. 4) the satanic leap—what inspi- 


iradicied a whole world of customs and values U S Ministers 
Robert Livingston and James Monroe abruptly accepted Na¬ 
poleon's offer m 1803, bt^ughl the Louisiana Territory and there¬ 
by doubled the size of the United States Franklin Roosevelt 
told the American people that they had nothing to fear but fear 
itself and then proceeded to change substantially the working 
premise of the nation's Cjovernment. Richard Nixon, a coe- 
lacanth of American anli-Communism. dismantled all of his eat - 
lier rhetoric and flew' to Peking 


ration instructed Hiller that he might conquer Europe and 
destroy 6 million jews^ 

Proudhon once wrote of the "fecundity of the unexp^t- 
cd." That is the infinitely various system of alternatives, with¬ 
in which civilization' works itself out The greatest of human 
gifts may be the talent for improvisation, the ability t,q eval¬ 
uate a situation and then to devise some entirely new way of 
dealing with it Without that gift, history would be nothing 
more than a brula I repeti I ton. — Umce Morrow 
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Irish Humorist Flam O'Brien addressing members of a debating society at University College, Dublin, ca. 1961 


A Life Spent Making Merry 

A FLANN O'BRIEN READER, edited by Stephen Jones; 
Viking/Richard Seaver: 447 pages. $15 


O nce there were these three Irishmen. 

Briar O’Nolan joined the civil ser¬ 
vice as a young fellow and retired 18 years 
later with a small pension and a sharp 
tongue Before he was 30, Flann O’Brien 
had published a novel {At Swim-Two- 
Birds) that won praise from no less a boyo 
than Jimmy Joyce. Myles na Gopaleen 
took up writing the odd play now and 
then but spent close to 25 years doing fun¬ 
ny pieces for the newspapers Now here's 
a strange thing. All three of these lads 
died at the same instant on April Fcxils 
Day 1966. 

All three lads were, of course, one and 


the same. If it is still not clear exactly 
why Brian O’Nolan had the impulse and 
gall to divide himself into three parts, 
something else unquestionably is. the un¬ 
holy trinity of Brian/Flann/Myles added 
up to one of the most gifted comic writ¬ 
ers of this century. 

A Flann O'Brien Reader aids and 
abets this judgment. Flannophile Stephen 
Jones has collected samples from four 
novels, a long Gaelic tale, stories, essays, 
teleplays and reams of humorous journal¬ 
ism Jumbled together in this manner, the 
pieces gradually reveal a single mind 
behind the pseudonyms, one that was 


Excerpt 

M Any reader who feels he or she would like to meet myself and family 
should write to the Editor asking for particulars as to when 1 am at home, 
the best time to call, and whether it is necessary to leave cards beforehand. You 
will find us, I fear, just a little bit formal. My wife, for instance, keeps her hands 
in a hand-bag. This, however, need not disturb you. Again, if it happens that 
you come to dinner, you must be prepared for certain old-world customs—out¬ 
moded if you like, but still capable of imparting grace and charm to a gathering 
of those who knew the vanished world of yesteryear. First a glass of pale sherry, 
exquisite in its thin needle-like impact on the palate, potent of preprandial sa¬ 
livation. Then fine-tasted bouillon in china bowls, served with while rolls, those 
clandestinely-sieved American cigarettes. My jewelled hand has now strayed to 
the Turkish bell-tassel and the great triple peal that calls for the dinner proper 
rings out in the distant servants’ hall.*This is where the guest who is accus¬ 
tom^ to the rougher usage of today may receive a slight surprise. When the din¬ 
ner is brought in, he will note that it is ... well ... in a dinner jacket. Big mass 
of roast beef in the breast, sleeves stuffed wiih spuds, sprigs of celery tip||m 
through the button-holes, gravy sopping out everywhere. " y 


drunk with words and more than ready 
to defend fair language at the drop of 
a solecism. 

It did not much matter which lan¬ 
guage. either. Flann was comfortable in 
German, French and Latin, although his 
English prose style was most thoroughly 
affected by his knowledge of Gaelic, He 
regularly mocked those nationalists and 
bicycling anthropologists who made the 
preservation of Gaelic a sacred mission, 
in The Poor Mouth (1941), a long tale 
written in the old langujfgc, O'Brien shows 
a linguist from Dublin religiously tran¬ 
scribing the grunts of a western Irish pig. 
Flann even joked about the impulse that 
led him to learn his native tongue: “Hav¬ 
ing nothing to say, I thought at the time 
that it was important to revive a distant 
language in which absolutely nothing 
could be said." Yet in a letter to Scan 
O'Casey. O’Brien turned temporarily se¬ 
rious atout the language that “enables us 
to transform the English language and 
this seems to hold of people who know lit¬ 
tle or no Irish, like Joyce. It seems to be 
an inbred thing." 

T his gift sustained him through all his 
diverse careers. Nothing fades faster 
than newspaper humor, and some of the 
Myles na Gopaleen columns that Editor 
Jones resurrects should have stayed in the 
morgue. Many pieces, though, seem re¬ 
markably fresh. Humbug and absurdity 
have not gone out of fashion, and Myles 
was keenly aware of both. When a local 
judge levied a stiff jail term on a woman 
who had been caught shoplifting, the jour¬ 
nalist commented: “I suppose he was right 
when he said there was far too much shop¬ 
lifting in Dublin but I am not clear how 
one calculates v^hat is the right amount 
of shoplifting for Dublin." He took fig- 
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ures of speech literally and then offered 
advice on solving problems that only he 
could discern: how to keep blood from cur¬ 
dling, what to do about Ireland’s exces¬ 
sive burning of midnight oil. 

He kept on the alert for **all that is 
nauseating in contemporary writing” and 
led his readers through catechisms of 
clichds: ’’What, as to the quality of so¬ 
lidity, imperviousness, and firmness, are 
facts? Hard. And as to temperature? Cold. 
With what do facts share this quality of 
frigidity? Print ...” He loved puns, the 
more outrageous the better, and invented 
elaborate stories to justify them. After 
rain and inept planning ruined a fund¬ 
raising church bazaar, according to 
Myles, one of the guests was asked to de¬ 
scribe the party. He replied: ”A ftte 
worse than debt.” Myles made the ’’Plain 
People of Ireland” a regular chorus 
in his column, and often treated this 
entity harshly. It is hard to imagine 
any columnist now at work who would 
call his readers the ’’ignorant self-opin¬ 
ionated sod-minded suet-brained ham¬ 
faced mealy-mouthed streptococcus-rid¬ 
den gang of natural gobdaws.” 

This collection show^hy Myles' col¬ 
umn in the Irish Ti/n^^ittracted fans 
such as James Thurber and S.J. Per-^ 
elman. It also undercuts the myth that 
Flann O’Brien’s youthful promise was 
somehow blighted by newspaper hack 
work. At Swim-Two-Birds did indeed sug¬ 
gest the arrival of an important Irish nov¬ 
elist. The 21-page excerpt included in A 
Flann OBrien Reader barely hints at 
the novel’s exuberant wordplay and clev¬ 
erly connected plots. But Flann never 
wrote a book like it again, not because 
he was burdened with newspaper work 
but because he repudiated his own first 
novel. No one knows exactly why, but 
O’Brien may have sensed that someone, 
somewhere, was going to call him the 
new Irish genius. Geniuses are supposed 
to take themselves seriously, and that 
O’Brien could never do. ”I regard my¬ 
self as an accomplished literary handy¬ 
man,” he wrote in 1955, and the es¬ 
timate seems fair. Perhaps it is sad that 
he did not spend his career making mas¬ 
terpieces. It is anything but sad that he 
spent his life making merry. — PmdCtay 

Into the Deep 

THE RAND McNALLY ATLAS 

OF THE OCEANS 

Rand McNally; 208pages; $29.95 

N ot even the most ardent oceanog¬ 
rapher is likely to devote whole weeks 
to this huge tome on the wet 75% of the 
earth’s surface. But anyone who is in¬ 
terested in the ocean—from Jacques 
Cousteau to the vacationing urbanite cu¬ 
rious about the formation of a beach 
—should enjoy diving beneath the cov¬ 
ers of the Rand McNally Atlas of the 
Oceans and coming back for regular 
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plunges thereafter. Like a ^lleon full of 
gold, the Atlas overflows with treasures, 
details of life in, under and around the 
edges of the vast roiling arenas where 
earthly life evolved. 

Painstakingly researched, the book is 
the product of 35 authors whose special¬ 
ties run from marine biology to meteorol¬ 
ogy, and whose affiliations include such 
prestigious organizations as the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, the British 
Museum and a London-based group of 
scuba divers. Profusely illustrated with 
color photographs and specially prepared 
maps and charts, the book is also a visual 
delight. But the best feature of this large- 
format look at aqueous zones is its ar¬ 
rangement. Starting with the origin of the 
oceans some 4 billion years ago, it moves 
on through the formation and movement 
of the continents and proceeds to a discus¬ 
sion of the composition of the seas today. 
It looks closely at the myriad life forms 
and the resources—oil, minerals, precious 
metals—that lie beneath the surface. 

T hroughout, the scatters informa¬ 

tion like drops of sea spray, showing 
how waves are formed, how the oceans 
help make the world’s weather, how pol¬ 
lution is gradually depleting valuable ^h- 
eries and destroying salt marshes^ where 
sea birds breed. Its last important section 
is a series on the world’s major ocean ar¬ 
eas, tracking origin^ of the warm Med¬ 
iterranean Sea and the frigid Arctic 
Ocean, assaying values of flora, fauna and 
inanimate components of the marine 
world, outlining what must be done to pre¬ 
serve and protect them. 

Atlas of the Oceans is a serious and 
sometimes terrif^ng book. But it makes 
its main point without polemics. Readers 
who spend more than a few minutes look¬ 
ing at this oversize atlas can \eel the 
salt tides in their own blood and recog¬ 
nize the power—and fragility—of the 
final wilderness. — l^fsrf Mir 
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Vl/henever the discussion comes 
around to dnnking and flying, the question 
anses how much, and how well? 

HOVMUCH? 

To answer the first, a little 
‘aeroi: siology' from our flying doctor. 
Hypoxia is a word that means a shortage of 
oxygen in the blood One of its causes is 
altitude Normally, you won't notice it Until 
you fly a long way with us, and drink along 
the way 

Earlier on in the flight, it s effects are 
negligible But as the unmetabolised alcohol, 
in your system builds up, and the effects ot 
hypoxia add to the effects of the alcohol, It 
creeps up on you 

If you've noticed that a little seems 
1 0 go a long way in the air, you're absolutely 
right. 

Then there are the effects of time 
7 one translocation Merely flying through 
more than four time zones (there are ten 


between Sydney and London^ can be 
compared to the maximum eftects ot a blood 
alcohol level of approximately 0.1%l 

With legal limit in most countries 
for driving at around 0 08%you'll appreciate 
that the combined effects of hypoxia, time 
zone translocation and anything more than 
modest consumption could combine to 
impair your judgement and responses at the 
end of a long flight. So how much can you 
drink without carrying excess baggage'? 

According to our flying doctor, one 
cocktail before, and one or two glasses ot 
wine with your meal will do you no harm 
whatsoever 

As long as you cut down 
considerably towards the end of the journey 
when if all begins to gang up on you to leave 
you feeling a little less than dynamic 

HOIVWELi? 

As well os experts who worry about 
how much you drink, we hove experts who 
worry obouf how well you drink 


Rudy Komon and Len Evans are two 
highly respected Australian wine buffs who 
ao^ us on the delicious Australian wines 
we carry. 

And if you haven't tried Australian 
wines, crisp green-gold Hunter \talley whites, 
or robust Barossa reds, you'll find the/re 
almost reason enough on their own to moke 
your next long flight Qantastic 

HOWRVIDOVIEGO? 

^ if we didn't have a lot more going 

for you 

It takes a special kind of expertise to 
fly you comfortably and happily to work 
across half a planet. 

Over the years, we've gamed that 
expertise the only possible way 

By flying our passengers longer 
distances, on average, than any other airline. 

Which hasTeft us with a solid 
reputation for long distance flying 

Make your next long flight Qantastic 
And find out jusHip/ far an airline will go 


AsyoLii body only 
metabolises alcohol at 
the rule ot 10 gms per 
hour an(i Itieie IS about 
10 gms of alcohol in the 
standard glass, it doesn't 
take long for the residual 
alcohol in your system, 
the effects ot hypoxia and 
time /one translocation to 
catch up towards the end 
of a long flight, and play 
havoc with your keen 
incisive mind 



One standard 4 oz glass 
of wine drunk in the air is 
roughly equivalent to the 
effects of 125 glasses 
drunk on the ground 
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Qontas flies to Amsleidam Alfiens AiicWand, Bahrain Bali, Bangkok Helqrade. nomlxiv Brisbane Ctirr^fchiirt h Domoscus LXirwin Hti htinki»ji1 Hong Kong, Honolulu Jakarta Johonnesbiirg, 
KuoloLumpuf.london Manila Mauritius Melbourne, Nfxmiea Pari-i. rtirth, Port Mon sby rtome.SnnI arK:MX3 Singuporu Sydney lokyo Vrincfiuver Vienno, Wellingfon 


THE AUSTRALIAN AIRUNE 
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There must l)e a reason 
why Rothmans is the world's 
largest selling most wanted - 
King Size Virginia. It's simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, 

finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you 
true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size 
really satisfies. 













Letters 


The Evangelicals 

To the Editors’ 

Evangelical visibility lIDcc. 261 is due 
in part to the failure of the liberal estab¬ 
lishment to do anything except follow the 
line of retreat, retrenchment and uncon- 
for the true Gospel. But the Evan¬ 
gelicals have not arrived The movement 
has only reached a point where, if it d(x:s 
not assault and change the sources of pow¬ 
er in America, it will decline. 1 refer to 
the mainline denominations, the liberal 
theological seminaries, the large secular¬ 
ized universities, the business world, the 
media and other powerful organi/mions 



HI 


tions media This is not surprising, since 
this philosophy’s public image is one of 
book bannings, Scopes monkey trials and 
Anita Bryant crusades. If such lunacy is 
supfKised to ‘save” America, you'll for¬ 
give my stifled laughter. 

Brian B Alms 
Kankakee, HI 

Evangelicals do harm in preaching in 
places like India. 

If faith in and fear of God arc what 
they think Christianity preaches. I has¬ 
ten to remind them that so too do all other 
religions. If the Bible is divine, then so 
U.X) arc the Gita and the Koran, any oth¬ 
er conclusion would imply that Ciod dis¬ 
criminates, Hedt^sn’l 

Prahhar Acharya 
Chape! Hill. N C 

Game Machines 

Your article about electronic games 
I Dec 261 provides a gical basis for plac¬ 
ing past, present and future in perspec¬ 
tive In the old days wc played chess, 
backgammon and battleship together 
with friends and family 1 oday we can 
match wits with these ever willing, never 
complainlil^ machines Tomorrow wc 
will become rcacquamted with friends 
and famil> while the machines battle it 
out m the next room 

Aian J. Posnack 
Hook sett, \ // 


I 


If games keep growing and becoming 
more realistic, we will no longer need 
technical schools Just select an occupa¬ 
tion, play the game foi a couple of years 
Harold l.indsell. Editor i and have the ctnnpany send us a diploma 
( hiistianity Today j Dun Mahoney 

(arol Stream, til \ W'lsconsm Rapids. Wis. 


that still go their old ways without re 
ptMitaiKC or .significant alteration 


The relationship between man and his 
Ctealor is a .serious mattci TVaise the 
Lord it's finally being treated as such 

Anjifela C uppetelh 
St, Clair Shores. Mich. 

The rampant spread of C hristianity 
Ls the best news we've read in years, and 
It gives us renewed hope for the future of 
our great nation 

David Christensen 
Kent R Chri.Kt€'nsen 
Mend It am. N J 

Your “New Empire of Faith” accu¬ 
rately reflects the religious fervor rejuve¬ 
nating itself all o>Air America, the excep¬ 
tion being here in the Bible Bell. It's not 
new, 'cause it never left. 

Bette J Servos 
Shawnee. Kans 

Your article points out that while 
Evangelical Christianity claims 45 mil; 
lK>n adherents, the movement has had lit¬ 
tle positive impact or influence on the for¬ 
mative ideas of American culture, m our 
great universities, or in our communica- 


I Critic Simon 

New York Magazine Critic John Si- 
; mon (Dec. 261 (with whom I've had no 
i contact, to my knowledge) cannot be a 
j very happy man 

I If he must dwell on the physical, he 
should notice that Li/a Minnelli possess¬ 
es the most beautiful eyes since Elizabeth 
I'aylor first balled het baby violets She 
has other very nice attributes, but they're 
merely happy act idenis of nature 

Tier talent, however, is no accident 
Tier ability to reach an audience, and 
touch the very core of so many people, is 
a result of hard work and professional 
dedication But most of all, she has heart 
-that indefinable something that sepa¬ 
rates the ordinary from the extraordinary. 

Could Mr Simem be suffering from a 
simple case of heart envy? 

('arol Burnett 
Beverly Hills. C'alif 

John Simon is not appreciated by 
most writers of book, theater and movie 
j chat because he is what they only pre- 
I lend to be. a critic, l.ikc earlier critics 


with a well-defined aesthetic point of 
view, Simon writes lucid and scholarly es¬ 
says—works of art in themselves. 

Fredenc T Wrif'ht 
Philadelphia 


Ghetto School 

Your article on Marva Collins' one- 
room school in Chicago [Dec 261 was an 
exciting story about a simple approach It 
confirms a basic truth that most educators 
i have lost sight of it is dedicated people 
j and consistency, not fancy equipment and 
I complicated systems of instruction, that 
I make the difference in education Small 
j continues to be beautiful 
I Edward B Simmons. Headmaster 

; Dunn School 

i 1ms Olivos, ('a I if 

j 

i Having students repieal memorized 
passages or answers to questions suggests 
that Teacher Marva Collins had better re- 
; study what Socrates was all about SiKrai- 
, ic questioning doe,sn l call for pat. mcm- 
i ori/ed answers Why do dedicated “back- 
I to-basics” teachers feel lJu l they must 
always swing to the oppc^siie side of the 
I current educational per-uulum’^ Can't 
' they cc^mbine the l>cst of both worlds ’ 

Fiank \ovello 
San Jose. C'aliJ 


Poverty in the Army 

I was pleased to see liMt highlight 
the distressing situation faced by many 
, of our young married soldiers stationed 
I in West Germany I Dec 26| I recently vis¬ 
ited our troops in Europe and was shcK'ked 
and ashamed at the conditions under 
: which many are living 

The Secretary of Defense has ap- 
I proved the Army’s request to extend 
transportation and other benefits curreni- 
i ly denied soldiers in C’rrade F-4and below 
; to those ranks who are fH)slcd in Europe, 
j 1 am confident that the Congress will ap- 
i prove and fund this extension of benefits 
I during the coming year 

Robert L Nelson 
; A.ssi.stant Secretary of the Army 

i \^'ashin}Jton. D C'. 

I 

: This former Mai me C'orps master ser- 

! geanl, with voluntary .service in two wars, 

; fell nothing for the financial plight of our 
i little vacationing soldier boys in Germa- 
' ny The U S military is totally overpaid 
I and pampered I've had occasions to ob- 
j seive our soldiers' Ixihavior in Germany, 
both married and unmarried, and in most | 
cases, if not plain ignorant, it s shabby i 
Many Germans are totally fed up with ' 
the ill-disciplined, pridcless people wc call ! 
the military i 

Joe Buffer \ 
Malibu. CaltJ | 

As a former U.S Army draftee de- j 
pendent who lived in West Germany for I 
18 months. 1 can readily attest to the fact i 
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Windmills? Certainly. 

But did you know that in KLM's Holland 
the windmills can actually talk ? 


Example: This sawmill is 

saying, "The miller's daughter 
is getting married!" 


Sometime bckk in the I7ti'i centui'y, an 
inventive Dutch miller reasoned that by set¬ 
ting the mill's huge blades in certain positions, 
he could broadcast messages to the whole 
village. 

With its blades stopped at a 45° angle, 
his mill would be saying: taking a rest, no 
grinding this week." 

y' Stopped in anc^ther position, and 
gaily decorated with flags and finery, 
his mill would shout out the joy c^f a 
wedding celebration. 

As you motor alc^ng our 
manicured Dutch roads, 
bv all means at thc^ 
w i n d m i 11 s. 7' h c'y' 11 re wa r d 
_ i you with many surprises. 

300-vear-c’)Id De Dikkert mill, on the oui- 
skirts of Amsterdam in Amstelveen, is a n''^liiu- 
fiDit And an outstanding one, at that. 

If YOU shcHild find yourself near 
the town of Leiden, ask someone (even 
out in the country' virtually all the 
Dutch speak Fnglish) to point out 
the spot where the old malt mill 
named ''LX' Rijn" used to stand. It 
is here that Rembrandt was bovn. 

In Holland the roads them¬ 
selves are tpurist attractions. 

As moclern as tiu'y arc, thc'y'll 
still take you threuigh a 





picture-bc^c^k countr^'side of green meadows, 
brimming canals, and smiling faces. 

A heap-skip from Leiden sits IXlft, 
the historic little tcawn famc’^us for its 
blue and white earthenware. 

Nearby you'll come upon Gouda 
(the Dutch say "Hew-dah"). On mar¬ 
ket days its bright-cc'^lc^red farm wagons 
are piled high with c'»range cheeses. 

Drive past the many curious 
looking mills in the lake c ountry of 
Lltrecht and you might ver\' well 
loc^k up to find you're driving 
throus^h one of them. 

This wc^uld be the old tower mill in Wijk 
bij Duurstede. Autcas now pass thrcnigh the 
big stable doc'»rs where hearse carts laden with 
grain used to cc')me and go. 

(Lovers of castles, take note. A few miles 
tc> the east is Kasteel Amerongen, a bastion 
of antiquity.) 

Our country holds dc^zens of hidden 
delights for the venturesc')me tourist. We'll 
help you discover them with a free guideboc^k 
to KLM's Holland. Write to: KLM Rcwal 
Dutch Airlines, A.MS/MC, RO. Box 7700, 
Schiphc^l Oc^st, Holland. 

KLM flies to Holland from more than a 
hundred cities in 70 different countries around 
the world. With spacious 747's and DC-lO's 
on most intercontinental rc’>utes. 

And our home base, Amsterdam, is sur¬ 
prisingly close to all the major European cities. 
London, Paris, Frankfurt and Cc')penhagen, to 
mention just a few, arc about an hour away. 

See your travel agent c^r neare.st KLM 
^ office for reserwitions. 



KLM 


The reliable airline of Holland 
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Her father gave her away 
when she was three years oM. 


r I 

He had to. Her mother was dead. He was incurably | 
ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter, j 
So like thousands of other destitute boys and girls I 
she was brought to one of our C'l homes for care. i 

b’or $12 a month, you can help us save such a child, i 
Through our “adoption’' program, you can help 
provide a child with medical attention, adequate food, 
education, warm clothes. And hope. I 

But please hurry. Write xo Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, I 
C'hildren, Incorporated, Box 5381, Dept. l'l-73, j 

Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 23220. | 

I wish to “adopt" a boy L I girl CJin____ 

Name orQiuntrv. | 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year, U.S. dollars). Hn- j 
closed IS my gih for □ a full \'ear □ the first month. Please j 
send me the child’s name, story, address and picture. 1 i 
understand that I can correspond with my child. Also, 1 | 

ma>’ discontinue 11 le “adoption" at any time. 

L JI cannot “adopt" a child, but want to help with $_ I 

□ I am interested and would like more details. I 

Name___ 

Address_ 

C'ity___State_Zip_ i 


L 


‘U can “adopt” a child from Africa, Asia, Hum America, Middle 
Imsi, U.S.A. - Appalachian or American Indian children. (Or any 
!.hild ol greatest need.) Gills iire U.S. incnme tax deductible. 


Childreiiyincorporated 


_Letter s _ 

that It IS difficult to live in the German 
economy on an enlisted man’s pay. How¬ 
ever. I'd like to point out that on the day 
following monthly payday, the majority 
of low-ranking enlisted men have blown 
their entire paychecks on new furniture, 
expensive household appliances, cars, li¬ 
quor, evenings out on the town and even 
plane fare back and forth to the U.S on 
military leave. With a little planning, my 
husband and 1 were able to gel by and 
even travel in Europe 

Elea nova R. McClelland 
Sharon. Mass 


Steel and Japanese Ships 

YOur article “The Wreck of the Two 
Sisters" I Dec 261 shocked me 1 he tw o 
sister ships, costing $28 million each, were 
built in Japan, by Japanese labor, and arc 
owned by whom'^ llclhlehem Sled Corp ’ ' 
All wc ever hear from our siccl in- ! 
duslry is, * Liniii imports from Japan be- j 
cause we can't compete with Japanese \ 
sled " It doesn't sound to me as though ! 
they are even trying ! 

Richard I'.paleston \ 
Hat boro. Pa 


3 Ds of Miami Beach ' 

Your article abi>ui the sad condition i 
of Miami Beach |LX‘c 19| is 1000^' tine , 
It should have been entitled the J Ds of i 
Miami Beach Decaying, Decadent and \ 
Decrepit , 

Warren P Sherwood 
Miami Beach ■ 

1 remember Miami Beach in her hey- , 
day imperious desk clerks who treated | 
guests like refugees, breathtaking prices, ! 
arrogant waiters and cold food a la ‘lake ; 
It or leave il " I left it j 

/■' L On 1 1 la more ! 

Fori Kent. Me 1 

I 

Not as a drum beater but as a simple 
resident many years younger than the 68- 
year-olds you mention, I consider your 
story unfair. 

Come and visit You'll like it 

Fd wa f d (. "(W rrera 
Miami Beach 

Timl describes the Tonlainebleau as 
“a semicircular rococo monument . lit¬ 
tle esthetic sense" Tonlainebleau was 
built by Ben Novack. a man of great vi¬ 
sion who deliberately created a fantasy- 
land designed to lift ftie general public 
fror' its humdrum existence and provide 
a memorable two-week vacation. 1 sin¬ 
cerely believe the Fontainebleau to be as 
esthetic as Disney World. 

Harold Gardner, Vice President 
Marketing, Hotel Fontainebleau 
• Miami Beach 


Address Letters to THME Letters, Time Sl Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohlcmachi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo too, Japan 


_l 
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Marke t W bk^ _ Mile stones_ 

MARMCD. Olga Korbut, 22, petite, pixieish 
On a volume of 91,540.130 shares, the s«wiet gymnast who won three gold med- 
New York Stock Exchange Composite als at the 1972 Munich Olympics: and Leo- 
closed at 50.64. down 1.81 for the week nid Bortkevidi. 27. a singer with a popular 
ending Jan 6. 1978 The Dow Jones .30 Byelorussian folk-pop group called -Pcs- 
stock industrial average was 793.49. down nyary"; she for the first time, he for the 
37.68. Standard Sc Poor's 5()0 slock index second in Minsk 


was 91 62, down 3.48. Among significant 
I .S.E sux:ks; 


Net 


Stock 

High 

44Vb 

Low 

Close 

Change 
- 3% 

Allied Chem 

40 

40% 

Alum Co Am 

46'/2 

42% 

43 

- 35/8 

Amer Airlines 

10% 

9% 

9% 

- % 

Am Brands 

43'/4 

42 

-IZ'/j 

% 

Am Can 

38% 

38% 

38'/, 

- Vb 

Am Motors 

3% 

3% 

334 

+ % 

AT&T 

60% 

59% 

593/, 

- Vb 

Avon Prod 

483/8 

46% 

461/2 

1% 

Beth Steel 

21% 

20% 

2oy, 

- % 

Boeing 

28% 

26% 

26% 

-1% 

Burroughs 

73 

68% 

681/4 

4% 

Cater Troc 

54% 

52% 

521/2 

- 2% 

Chomp Inti 

19% 

18% 

I9'/4 

% 

Chrysler 

13 

12% 

33% 

123/8 

+ % 

Clark Equip 

34% 

34'/, 

1 Vb 

Control Data 

28% 

25% 

25% 

2% 

DuPont 

119% 

110 

11)1/2 

- 8% 

Eostern Air 

6% 

5% 

6'/, 

None 

East Kodak 

51% 

49 

49% 

- 1% 

Esmark 

29% 

28% 

281/4 

1% 

Exxon 

48 

45% 

45% 

-2% 

Ford Motor 

45% 

43% 

43% 

2% 

Gen Dynam 

46 

43% 

43% 

»% 

Gon Elec 

49% 

47% 

30'/4 

47% 

- 2 

i Gen Foods 

31 '/2 

301/2 


Gen Motors 

62% 

59% 

595/8 

-3% 

. GcnTol&EI 

31% 

30% 

305/, 

% 

Go Poe 

28% 

25% 

261/4 

- 2% 

Goodyeo* 

17% 

16% 

17 

% 

Greyhound 

13% 

12% 

12% 

% 

: GulfOil 

26Vb 

25% 

25'/2 

-1% 

IncoLtd 

«7% 

16% 

161/2 

Vs 

; IBM 

273 

264% 

267 

- 6% 

IntHorv 

-30% 

29% 

291/2 

- % 

Int Paper 

43% 

39% 

40'/, 

-35/8 

IntTol&Tel 

31% 

30% 

301/2 

- 1% 

Johns Mon 

32% 

30% 

30'/, 

2% 

K-Mort 

27% 

25% 

25% 

- 1% 

, LTVCorp 

6% 

5% 

5% 

% 

j Litton Ind 

15% 

14% 

IS 

% 

; Lockheed 

•5% 

13 

13 

~2 

I McDDoug 

26% 

25 

25'/, 

1% 

; Merck Co 

55% 

52% 

52% 

- 25/8 

! 3M 

48% 

46 

46% 

2% 

1 Mobil Oil 

63% 

60 

60% 

-3 

NCR 

40% 

37% 

38% 

2 

j Owens III 

23% 

21% 

2)5/, 

- 2% 

i PacGos&EI 

24% 

23% 

23% 

% 

i Pan Am 

5% 

4y4 

4% 

- % 


I DIVORCED. George C. Wallace, 58, Gover- 
j nor of Alabama, and Cornelia Wallace, 38. 

I on iheir seventh wedding anniversary, in 
I Montgomery After the Governor sued for 
j a no-faull divorce last September. Cor- 
I nelia countersued on grounds of’‘physical 
! cruelty and actual violence." The legal 
j battle promised U> be lurid, but minutes 
before the trial was to begin, an out-of- 
court agreement was announced, giving 
Cornelia a lump sum of $75,000 in al¬ 
imony, some lake property and household 
appliances. 

DIED. Paul Jacobs, 59, investigative report¬ 
er, left-wing political gadfly and author 
(Is Curly Jewish?, Prelude to Riot): of can¬ 
cer. in San fTancisco. A Troiskyiie dur¬ 
ing the ‘30s. he worked for many years in 
the labor movement In 1956 he l-)ecame 
staff director of the Center for the Study 
of Demo cratic Institutions, a liberal think 
lank On<^P^he first rcpi^rters to warn of 
the dangers of radioactive fallout from 
U.S nuclear testing, he later attributed 
his cancer to radioactive poisoning con¬ 
tracted while WOT king on his articles 

DIED. Max Ascoli, 79. educator, author and 
editor of the Reportei. a distinguished but 
now defunct fortnightly journal of ideas, 
in Manhattan An Italian anii-Fascisi. 
Ascoli was jailed bncflv under Benito 
Mussolini's regime and immigrated to the 
C S in 1931 The Reporter, which he 
founded in 1949, ran vigorous stones cni- 
ici/ing the China lobby, McCarihyism 
and governmental misuse of wiretapping 
As siaunchl> anii-C ommunist as he was 
anti-I ascisi, Ascoli supported the grow¬ 
ing Li S involvement in Viet Nam dur¬ 
ing the '60s, thereby alienating many lib¬ 
eral readers and leading to the demise of 
his magazine in 196S 
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34y, 
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58% 

58% 
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26'/4 

24% 
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851/2 

82 
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3y4 

RCA 

26% 

23% 

241/4 
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59% 

55% 

55% 

~ 3'/p 

Rockwell Inti 

29% 

29% 

29% 
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Sears Roe 

28 

26 

26% 

' N/b 

Shell Oil 

33% 

30% 

30% 

-25/b 

StdOiiCal 

38% 

36% 

37 

lyg 

Tenneco 

30% 

29% 

291/2 

- l</4 

Texaco Inc 

27% 

26'/, 

26% 

- 1 


: DIED. John D. MacArthur, 80. .America's 
; ne\i-lo-lasi known billionaire (onl> Ship¬ 
ping I ycoon Paniel K Ludwig, 80. now 
I remains); of cancer, in West Palm Beach, 
i Ma Son of a din farmer and wandering 
1 evangelist. MacArthur bought Bankers 
I Life & Casually during the l^cpiession for 
i $2,500 and through mail-order techniques 
! built it into Americas second largest 
1 health and accident underwriter Al¬ 


1 Textron 

266/, 

26 

26 

- % 

Time Inc 

39'/2 

37% 

37% 

- 1% 

TWA 

10% 

9% 

9% 

- 'h 

UAL Inc 

20% 

I9'/2 
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Union Car 

41 

39% 
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-l'/4 

US Steel 

32'/, 

301/2 

30'/, 

1 

Utd Technol 

36'/, 
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N^estinghouse 

18% 

I7'/4 

17% 

■ % 

Woolworth 

18% 

17% 

18 

- % 

Xerox 

46f/, 

44% 
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though he also had multimillion-dollar in- 
I lercsis m othci companies and in real cs- 
i tale, MacArthur maintained an eccentric 
and frugal evisience. pocketing desserts 
he could noi finish on airplane flights and 
picking up discarded soft drink bottles to 
turn in for their deposits. During the last 
few years, he lived in a modest two-bed¬ 
room apartment and conducted much of 
his business from a kx:al coffee shop 


the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

W e are coming up lo Super Sunday, when 70 million Americans will be 
vatching the Super Bowl. Our story, writlen by Associate F ditor B.J. 
Phillips, contrasts the oppements' the cool, efficient Cowboys and the upstart 
Broncos. One problem for Phillips was to figure out w hat lifts a team through 
all the playoffs and into the big bowl. *1 finally concluded that Billy Clyde 
Puckett was onto something in Semt-Touh^h. ” says. “He found out that 
everyone wants to win. but the champions are the guys who hate losing 
I most." The game will be held in New Orleans' Superdome, which Senior Writ¬ 
er Michael Demarest visited for his accompanying piece on the con trover- ■ 
sial indCHir sports arena. F'or Demarest, going to Louisiana was a home- ; 
coming, his family has lived in New Orleans for three centuries 



Before writing his impressions of Micronesia for Unhi d States, Hong 
Kong Correspondent David DeVoss made a 17,500-mile. 17-day odyssey 
through America's vast aqueous empire He had first visited the Pacific during 



the early '70s while commuting to two brief lours in Viet Nam and remem¬ 
bered the islands as “a frontier where tedium and pleasure comiieted for men's 
souls." Those territories today, he found, are facing very mixlern problems 
In the course of his voyage, DeVoss surveyed the island of Ponape via a 
Boston whaler, helped fly a Grumman gimsc on an air evacuation mission in 
the Marshall Islands, attended the wedding of a high chiefs daughtci in 
Pago Pago, and talked about .Somerset Maugham's legacy with former Sa¬ 
moan Governor H. Rex Lee as rain beat against the roof of the veranda 
“Lgo gratification and upward mobility. America's gifts to Micronesia, have 
changed the Pacific of Maugham and Robert Louis Stevenson," says De¬ 
Voss “A $500,000 bridge is planned lo link two outer Samoan islands I once 
swam between four years ago Still, no change can dull the macaroon scent 
of drying copra or the taste of raw tuna ' 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 8 The ancient enmity between Cambodia | 
and Viet Nam has flared into major military skirmishes over 
the years that have taken the lives of thousands and created a I 
new army of refugees. In 1973 there was a senes of Cambcxlian i 
raids on Vietnamese-held arms depots inside the Cambodian i 
border. Khmer Rouge troops subsequently occupied several dis- j 
puled islands in the Gulf of Siam As more recent border clash- j 
es intensified, Viet Nam readied a crushing counterblow. Under i 
the direction of its famed general Vo Nguyen Giap, a 60,000- j 
man army, the largest fighting force Vicl Nam has used since 
the collapse of the Saigon regime in 1975. invaded Cambodia, 
Some of Giap's men swept to within 33 miles of Phnom-Penh, enc 
countering only occasional resistance from C ambod|^ 25,000 
I troops The Vietnamese .seemed unlikely to move on loine C'am- 
1 hodian capital, for fear of triggering the miervenlion of the So- 
I viet Union and China 
1 

! WORLD: p. 14 While Jimmy Carter was attracting the main i 
I stxillighi in New Delhi. Indira Gandhi staged a show of her | 
I own She appeared across town to harangue 5.000 people as- 
j sembled under a vast tent at what was ostensibly a convention ! 
i of India's C^ingress Party. In fact, it was a gathering of party rcb- ; 
I els reinforced by a crew of men hired to provide applause for ; 
' the former Prime Minister She was unanimously elected pres- : 
I idem of the breakaway group, which calls itself the "legitimate i 
Congress Parly " Party regulars retaliated by expelling her from j 
the parly she had dominated for more than a decade ' 

p. 15 Journalist Donald Woods aims to become an effective cni- | 
ic m exile of the South African government that "banned" him i 
for five years for political dissent WtH>ds, now in London, is com- i 
pleling a book about Stephen Biko, the black leader who died , 
in a South African prison In an inler\iew. Wixids described | 
the events leading up to his escape last week A malicious act I 
that had hospilali/ed his six-year-old daughter was one of the in¬ 
cidents that persuaded him to ailempi his flight As he hitch¬ 
hiked to a town near the Lesotho border, he used his skills as a 
mimic to convince motorists he was. alternatively, an Afrika¬ 
ner, an Australian poet and a German engineer 

UNITED STAT|ES:p. 24 President Carter's nine-day trip to 
seven nations and three continents produced some notable gaffes 
that kept Jimmy watchers heartily entertained. But it also pro¬ 
duced some solid accomplishments. Visits with Middle East 
leaders, especially that w'ith Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, 
seemed to set the delicate peace negotiations back on their pre¬ 
carious course. In Warsaw, his 30-minute press conference was 
Jatcr broadcast in loto by government TV. In New Delhi, despite 
Prime Minister Desai's refusal to accept U.S.-dictated safeguards 
on nuclear materials. Carter gave impetus to the growing friend¬ 
liness in relations between the U.S. and India. And in Pans, he 


did a little slumping for President Valery Giscard d'Eslaing. j 
p. 34 The South Sea islands far beyond Hawaii, idyllic in the i 
minds of most Americans, are an extraterritorial headache to 
the U S. Government Washington has responsibility for more 
than 2.200 of them, sweeping in a 4.000-mile arc from Amer¬ 
ican Samoa to Guam, with a 2.000-mile lurch northward to in¬ 
clude Midway For decades, the U S had no real policy low'ard 
the islands and the 260.000 people living on them That situ- : 
aiion IS changing After years of neglect, the U.S. in the early 
'60s began pouring money - mostly for education and social wel¬ 
fare—into the trust territory of 2.141 Microncsian i^i.mds.spread 
over some ^ million sq mi One result is that islandeis today col- ' 
leci a w ide range of federal social benefits and rarely follow j 
ihcir traditional livelihoods of fishing and farming President j 
Carter has taken a personal interest in the trust territory is- i 
lands and has declared that the 115.000 people of the area should I 
have the right of self-determination 7'hc Northern Mariana Is- i 
lands will become a U S commonwealth this week ' 

j 

1 

SEXES: p. 40 Plato's Retreat in New York City is one of a | 
growing number of so-called swinger clubs in the U.S., many of j 
which are beginning to ojx'rale ojxnly after many years of fur- j 
live existence Widely advertised, Plato's offers a disco, pool, | 
steambaih. pool table, orgy room and 20 "mini-swing" cubicles | 
that can accommodate one to three couples Patrons can buy 1 
memberships at the dooi On one recent evening, the only no- ! 
table problem was the absence of liquor as a result of a court | 
Older Without liquor, the owner complains, "it just takes every- | 
one an hour longer to gel all their clothes off" i 

RELIGION: p. 4S I^hagwan Shree Rajneesh. once known as In- | 
dia's sex guru, has tailored a new program in the sedate city of j 
Poona to disillusioned graduates of the human txitcntial move- ; 
ment who felt their experience had come to a dead end. Since | 
I he ojTcned his ceiuei in 1974, more than 50.000 seekers have i 
I come, mostly from the US. Britain and West Germany. One ! 
; noted disciple: Richard Price, co-founder and director of the Lsa- I 
j len Insiiiuie in the U S . the very fount of the encounter craze 

MEDICINE: p.41 More than 20,000 American men will die of 1 
cancer of the prostate this year. At least half the deaths might 
have been avoided with early detection, but men do not usually ; 
I have a physical examination often enough to rely on this mcih- i 
I od. One chemical change in the blood—a rise of the enzyme ! 
! acid phosphatase—has been recognized for 40 years as a warn- I 
I ing signal of prostate cancer. The trick has been to develop . 
j tests sensitive enough to detect such an increase before the can- j 
cer spreads beyond the prostate gland. Now tests arc under i 
way on at least two new techniques to measure elevations of i 
this enzyme more reliably, with highly promising results i 
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IMX)CHINA / COV[ R STORY 


When Communists Collide 

Viet Nam and Cambodia clash in a far from fraternal border conflict 


F ighting raged once again in Indo¬ 
china last week, and troops surged 
into CamtxHjia's Parrot’s Beak re¬ 
gion, where American forces in 
1970 had made their highly controversial 
incursion This time, however, the ftxjs 
were two Communist nations that had 
survived and triumphed over U.S might 
Viet Nam and Cambodia (which now 
calls Itself OemcKTatic Kampuchea) chal¬ 
lenged each other not only w'lth deadly 
gunfire but w'lih blasts of bitter piopa- 
ganda, while their sponsoring powers, the 
Soviet Union and China, watched uneas¬ 
ily from the sidelines 

By week's end, Vietnamese spear¬ 
heads had penetrated some 65 miles into 
Cambodia along Route I only 36 miles 
from the capital of Phnom-Penh Support - 
mg them were elements of eight Vietnam¬ 
ese divisions, armed with captured Amer¬ 
ican tanks, armored personnel carriers 
and artillery. Neither side disclosed its 
casualties 

The propaganda war w'as just as in¬ 
tense Phnom-Penh accused its neighbois 
in Viet Nam of destroying Cambodian 
rubber plantations, burning forests, seiz¬ 
ing cattle and poultry, even “raping and 


I guerrillas of “raping, tearing fetuses from 
j mothers’ wombs, disemboweling adults 
j and burning children alive.” Were it not 
I for the fi^ct that thousands of helpless peo- 
I pic have been killed or made homeless as 
i a result of the fighting, the spectacle of a 
! pair of rabidly Communist countries lear- 
j mg at each other's throats, while profess- 
I ing the ideals of brotherhood, would have 
I been called ludicrous 
I The rivalry betw'een Cambodia and 
' Viol Nam started centuries ago. fueled by 
: religious differences and by economic 
I competition over the Mekong River ba- 
I sin, and has never ceased ( ommon cause 
j against the South Vicr Nam regime and 
i the IJ S merely dampened mutual ha- 
j treds. even in the midst of waji there were 
I incidents between them rir"'^l973 the 
j Khmer Rouge attacked North Vielnam- 
I ese who were maintaining a wartime sup- 
I ply line through the Parrot's Beak, where 
I Cambodian territory protrudes into Viei 
j Nam The Cambodians suspected—justi- 
j fiably, as it turned out—that the VTeinam- 
! ese were holding Chinese arms meant for 
j Khmer Rouge fighters. 

I When the war ended, the old anlag- 
j onisms flamed again The Khmer Rouge, 


fled the country. Obsessed with their long 
haired of a powerful neighlx^r, the Cam- 
bKxiiaiis forced Viet Nam to withdraw 
from the Parrot's Beak. The Khmer 
Rouge, meanwhile, also iK-cupied several 
disputed islands in the Gulf of Siam, forc¬ 
ing Vietnamese to leave. After that, re¬ 
lations between the two neighlxirs disin¬ 
tegrated into a series of border raids 
punctuated by ineffectual attempts to ne¬ 
gotiate ihcir differences. 

After Communist Chairman Pol Pot 
became Premier of DemiKralic Kampu¬ 
chea in 1976, his forces stepped up their 
assaults along the border The Vietnamese 
retaliated with air and artillery strikes 
Four months ago. the deriant Khmer 
Rouge launched their most ferocious at¬ 
tack yet. killing at least 1,000 villagers in 
a series of raids. 

^ Thousands of civilians had to be evac¬ 
uated from Viel Nam border settlements 
to safer places One of the evacuees was 
Nguyen Him Oanh, lb w ho decided to 
keep on moving and finally escajicd to 
Bangkok We had to give up our doth 
and spice shop and move akmg the road 
cast." she reported “Then we had to 
dig bunkers and bomb shelters Every 


i killing our women in cruder manner than 
I the Thieu-Ky and South Korean merce- 
I nai‘y troops of the past' Hanoi charged 
j that Cambtxlia's Khmer RiUigc guerrillas 
I had made incursions into Viet Nam and 
j had looted and sacked its pagodas, schcxils 
I and hospitals Far worse, it accused the 


xenophobic and oppressive lo an extreme 
that embarrasses Big Brother C hina, 
started a reign of terror at home and 
abroad. Cambixlians were driven from 
Phnom-Penh to the countryside, thou¬ 
sands, including Communists, were 
: purged and killed, and thousands m('re 


day I saw Vietnamese soldiers going to- • 
ward the border in trucks, w'iih tanks 
and artillery. Just before J escaped, I 
saw the btxJies of 20 Khmer Rouge laid 
out along the road Our soldiers put them 
there as a display to show us that they 
were killing Cambodians ” 



hi a conflict het\\vcn comrades, the spectei of the rivalry between Communist bloc leaders flickered beyond the battlefield. 
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It was this episode that final¬ 
ly prompted Viet Nam’s Premier 
Pham Van E>ong to go all out in re¬ 
taliation. No less a military lead¬ 
er than Defense Minister Vo 
Nguyen Giap, hero against the 
French at Dienbienphu and 
scourge of the Americans during 
the \'ict Nam War, took charge 
of »ht‘ campaign. Characteristical¬ 
ly, Giap planned slowly; he de¬ 
voted a full two months to study¬ 
ing the terrain and the situation 

Last month he called on his 
soldiers to “firmly defend our in¬ 
dependence, sovereignly and ter¬ 
ritory, including our frontiers, off¬ 
shore islands, waters, continental | 
shelf and air space"—and sent | 

60.000 troops into the Parrot’s 
Beak. This was the largest force 
that Viet Nam had put into the 
field since the two-week battle for 
Xuan Ltx: m April 1975, which 
sealed the doom of Saigon. 

In the Parrot’s Beak. Giap's 
troops were traveling in the area U-S. Infantrymen^vlngJ^ou^Pwot’s Beak clearing, 1970 
where American forces had in- The scourge of (he Americans was tra\>elinf; the same highway 






where American forces had in- The scourge of the Americans was (raveling the sc 
vaded CambKxlia to cut Viel Cong 

supply lines from the north Route 1. the j king, tcH3, has given economic aid 
highway that Chap's soldiers used for their i Hanoi, if only to maintain a competitive 
forays into Cambodia, was the same road ! position U^e with Moscow At the same 
along which Richard Nixon had sent U S | time. Cl^R despite its distaste for Pol 
ircxips in the eight-week U S invasion Jt ! Pot's more-Marxisi-ihan-ihou zealotry, 
was also ihe route that the battle-tough . has continued to support Cambodia, 


North Vietnamese 9th Division, one of j where the Soviet Union has no leverage 
the units deployed last week, had irav- i A full-scale Vietnamese invasion 
eled to enter Saigon in 1975 ‘ would also destroy the new, peaceful im- 

This lime the oppr>siiion was not even \ ^ 
as strong as that offered by the faltering ! [ 

South Vietnamese army in 1975. i rom ; 

C hau Phu on the Vietnamese .side of iht | 
border, Giap's artillery pumped shells into t 
Cambodian territory to disperse the i 
Khmer Rouge Then Giap’s troops rolled * 
across under an support from captured i 
American /K-M twin jets. j 

T he Khmer Rouge m the Beak, con- j 
sisling of about 25,000 iroops, i 
fighting in small groups, moumed | 
occasional ambushes but were no , 
match for the overpowering Vietnamese j 
Last week Giap's advance units, bypass- ■ 
ing towns, finally halted near Neak I uong ; 
on the banks of the Mekong River | 

Though fighting continued sporadically, • / 

Hanoi offered to negotiate and restore ^ 

diplomatic relations, which Phnom-Penh Phnom-Penh*^;^ 

had broken off as the new year began. Re- 
fusing the offer, the Cambodians instead 

angrily accused Moscow of providing CAMBODIA 

troop commanders and advisers for the mu 

Vietnamese inv&slon. At week’s end Neak Luong 

Phnom-Penh admitted that the Vietnam- j 

ese had penetrated Cambodia but claimed yii - ^ 

that they had been driven back. 

The Vietnamese seemed unlikely to N v 

move on to the Cambodian capital. Such \ 

a move could possibly invite the reluctant /Chau PhufV 

intervention of the Communist superpow- ^ _ y 

XiTs. Moscow has supported North Viel V 

Nam since the earliest days of the war 

with the South, aiding Hanoi with loans ^ - ^ y *"* \ 

for food and economic development. Pc- 



age that Hanoi has begun to pro¬ 
ject. To win friends and secure 
reconstruction credits, the Viet¬ 
namese have made friendly over¬ 
tures to Communist and non- 
Communisi nations alike Lco- 
nomic missions have been dis¬ 
patched to Jakarta and Singapore. 
A proposed air route between 
Bangkok and Hong Kong that 
involved Vietnamese air space 
was speedily approved in Hanoi 
even though relations with Thai¬ 
land had been frosty Meanwhile, 
although Hanoi's friendship with 
Peking is equally cool. Vietnam¬ 
ese Party Secretary Cieneral Le 
Duan recently visited the Chinese 
capital and came home with $300 
million in aid Le Duan, China 
watchers believe, also asked Pe¬ 
king to curb Pol Pot's government. 
If the Chinese tried to do so, 
they evidently failed. 

Last week the .Soviet Union 
and China, which fear each oth- 

^79_er's drive for ascendancy in South- 

(hway east Asia, refrained from taking 
sides publicly Using a familiar 
technique, however, the Soviet press ex¬ 
tensively quoted foreign reports favorable 
to Hanoi or damaging to Fhnom-Penh 
—and by extension, to Peking The Chi¬ 
nese, more restrained, declared only that 
they hoped the situation could be re¬ 
solved by negotiation Unhappy over their 
inability to contain Cambodian intran¬ 
sigence and intent on preserving their 
tenuous relationship w'ilh Hanoi. Chinese 
leaders evenhandedly publicized reports 
from Kith sides in the conflict 

The confrontation was particularly 
difficult for Peking, which has feared just 
such a challenge ever since the end of 
the Viel Nam War Once. Peking could 
w'in friends by accusing major capitalist 
powers—first the French, then the U.S 
—of manipulating the colonial stales of 
IndtK'hina Now the only villains are its 
fellow Communists ■ 
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An Ancient Lust for Lebensraum 


J ust a month after Cambodia's Lon Nol ousted Prince No- 
renJorn Sihanouk from power in 1970, his new U.S.-backed 
government mounted a virulent hale campaign against Viet 
Cong cadres who were using C ambodia as a sanctuary for at¬ 
tacks on South Viet Nam Signs went up demanding RID 
OURSFl VIS OI TIfl Vir.TNAMLSE CHOI ERA! and DRIVE OLT 
1H[ vuTNAMEsr Thc Strategy worked all too well. Har¬ 
boring grudges against the 400.000 Vietnamese who lived 
and worked in Cambodia that went far beyond ideology, na¬ 
tive Khmer staged a sudden, bkxxly rampage against thc en¬ 
tire community. Communist or nol. massacring at least sev¬ 
eral thousand. On one dreadful day alone, nearly 1.000 
Vietnamese btxlies—most of them men shot m thc back 
—floated down the Mekong River past Phnom-Penh "A 
Cambodian information officer said blithely that there must 
have been a boating accident on the Mekong.' recalls an 
American then on the scene *‘l replied that it must have 
been the Lusitania going down " 

Though C'amhxxlia and a unified Vie! Nam have, both 


! 

) hiccn ruled by Communist regimes for nearly ihree years 
now', that shared distinction is almost incidental to differ- 
I ences and dislikes as basic as their region's hyphened his- 

! tory The C'ambodians. darker skinned and fuller faced than 

I the Vietnamese, through the centuries have looked wesl- 

I ward to India for their cultural values and language The 

! Vietnamese, while ever wary of then onetime rulers to the 

j north, have nonelhele.ss been indelibly influenced in speech 

I and habit by the Chinese Most C'amlxxlians, for example, 

j are Theravada Buddhists, a religious strain imported from 

I Ceylon that prescribes a severe regimen of piety and oth- 

I erworldliness A majority of non-Chrisiianized Vietnamese 

! arc Mahayana Buddhists, the traditional Chinese form that 

1 tolerates more diversity and less asceticism. 

! Nol surprisingly for neighbors w ho have so little in com- 

j mon, Lebensraum has been a constant source of conflict. 
When the embryonic Viet Nam state around the Tonkin 
Gulf seized its freedom from China in A.l) 939. two king¬ 
doms stood in the way of its southern expansion. One. ex¬ 
tending from Hue along the South China Sea. was Champa, 
home of a people who lived largely by piracy and trading, 
I and who were eventually overrun by the Vietnamese The 


other was thc aggressive young Khmer kingdom, expand¬ 
ing outward from the capital of its god-king at Angkor. 

For three centuries the monumental city of richly or¬ 
namented Slone wats (temples) grew—and so did its em¬ 
pire. swelling northwestward into what is now Thailand, 
south into the Malay peninsula, cast across Champa ter¬ 
ritory. Then, when the Angkor regime- top-heavy with 
courtiers, economically weak and increasingly burdensome 
to its people - began to disintegrate, the Thais and the Viet¬ 
namese moved in. Piece by piece, just as Luropean powers 
partiiionexi Poland among themselves, Cambodia's neigh¬ 
bors began to slice away at its flanks. 

The Thais often chose the direct approach of war, even¬ 
tually capturing Angkor itself and forcing the Khmer south 
to a new capital at Phnom-Penh 1'he Vietnamese encroach¬ 
ment was more often elliptical. "It was a peasant conquest," 
says Asian Scholar Charles Mayer, a J renchman who was Si¬ 
hanouk's adviser for 13 years "It was not really a conquest 
by arms For thc most purl, the Vietnamese would move 
into a place and iht Cambodians would move 
out " I he Vietnamese made other gains at 
the bargaining table In the 17th century, aim¬ 
ing lo cement an alliance with the South Viet¬ 
namese of Hue against the Thais. King C'hci 
Chctlha H of Cambodia look a Vietnamese 
princess as his wife. Viet Nam's price for 
agreeing lo the pact was the right to estab¬ 
lish colonics in the Cambodian province of 
Prei Kor—now thc site of Saigon 

Cambodia might have vanished entirely 
in the 19th ccnlury but for I rench interven¬ 
tion As usual. It was threatened on one side 
by thc Ihais and thc other by a united 
Viet Narn King Ang Duong. Prince Siha¬ 
nouk’s great-great-grandfather, appealed lo 
Pans in 1854 for protection A decade later, 
CaniKxlia got it, along with a heavy overlay 
of I rench colonial bureaucracy that lasted un¬ 
til independence m 1953. 

Ironically, the colonial regime did much 
to restore thc lost pride of the Khmer past, 
by salvaging from the jungle the all but for- 
gtUien temples of .Angkor Bur the French also 
impi>ried an aloof Vietnamese middle class 
to run the bureaucracy. Vietnamese became keepers of the 
official stamps, dispensers of permits, counters of money. 
The more ambitious went on lo become shop owners and 
small businessmen. "The Vietnamese became the commer¬ 
cial class," says JL>seph Zasloffi a Southeast Asian expert at 
the Lhiiversity of Pittsburgh "The agrarian Cambodians 
saw them with jealousy, anger and resentment." 

Most Vietnamese, for their part, showed little interest ni 
C ami'odia other than as an opportunity for making money. 
Cambodians complained that few bothered to learn the 
Khmer language. With a mandarin air of superiority—a trail 
borrowed from their own former Chinese overlords —the 
Vietnamese looked on Cambodians as virtual Ravages. 

After thc initial massacres of resident Vietnamese in 
1970, thousands of Vietnamese in Cambodia were simply 
sent packing by the Phnom-Penh regime; according lo some 
estimates, as many as 200,000 may have been forcibly re¬ 
patriated, Most of those still remaining when the Khmer 
Rouge took over in 1975 were either expelled or executed. 
But as thc current VieUiamese incursion and the Khmer bor¬ 
der raids that provoked it make abundantly clear, the ha¬ 
treds of centuries are nol so simply dispatched. 



Stone rubbing of battle scene from frieze at ancient Khmer capital of Angkor 
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CambocBa; Sealed-Off Society 

For the average Khmer, the daily grind is hardening 


O nly eight years ago, Cambodia was a 
sleepy kingdom ruled by a pleasure- 
loving prince who described his land as 
pp “oasis of peace." Tcxlay diplomatic 
sources report that Norodom Sihanouk, 
lilt, prince, lives under house arrest with 
Wife Monique and grows his own veg¬ 
etables on a small plot outside his old royal 
capital of Phnom-Penh. Sihanouk's coun¬ 
try has become a killing ground domi¬ 
nated by a shadowy clique of jungle- 
trained cadres bent on restoring some 
semblance of the glory—and the ferocity 
—of the Khmer empire a millennium ago. 
The nation's new rulers have formally 
proclaimed their regime a Communist 
government but talk of transforming their 
society through Angka Loeu. the “Orga- 
ni/aiion on High," which is vested with 
absolute power to execute, enslave or im¬ 
prison as It wishes 

It IS a stark measure of the cruelty 
of Angka I^u that as many as 1 mil¬ 
lion of Cambodia's approximately 7 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants may have died since the 
Communists overthrew the U.S-backed 
regime of Lon Nol in April 1975. Twice 
in the year thereafter, Angka Loeu or¬ 
dered mass emigrations through the coun¬ 
tryside to settle new 'ctKiperative" faffhs. 
I>o/ens of refugees still trickle monthly 
into crowded camps in Thailand w'lth 
stones of massacres, disea.se and famine 
---seemingly an unending horror in the 
Indochinese drama Perhaps the deepest 
irony is that even as the Vietnamese in¬ 
cursion of iheii country proceeds apace, 
thousands of Khmer civilians arc fleeing 
into Viet Narn Refugees report that a 
Vietnamese representative greets each 
new arrival with the words ‘ Welcome 
to a free country." 

So hysterically suspicious of the out¬ 
side world IS the Khmer government that 
it has sought to seal its borders lo all but 
a handful of diplomats from eight "fr lend- 
ly" nations—Laos. North Korea. China. 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Rumania, Cuba and 
tgypl. (Viet Nam’s charge d'affaires and 
his staff returned to Hanoi after Cambo¬ 
dia broke off relations tm New Year's 
Evc.l Although those countries officially 
admire the totality of the Khmer “rev- 


diers and government workers. Symbolic 
of the drive to wipe out the last vestiges 
of the old order was the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the city’s Roman Catholic cathe¬ 
dral. a French-built structure that over¬ 
looked a graceful park near the Royal 
Hotel. The Angka Loeu also wiped out 
such accouterments of modern society as 


that preceded them, they too rely on out¬ 
side aid—in the form of Chinese arms and 
military advisers (who have apparently 
kept some distance from the actual fight¬ 
ing). Though they have obviously been 
forced to divert troops to fend off the Viet¬ 
namese. Cambodian forces appear to have 
quelled most signs of internal revolt, ex¬ 
cept possibly a pocket of rebellion near 
the I'hai frontier Refugees from such di¬ 
verse regions as Kompong Thom, north 
of Phnom-Penh. and Kompong Cham, to 
the east, have spread rumors of dissent 


a currency system, postal service and | butoffer little to substantiate them. 


schools; it shows little inclination to re¬ 
store any of them. All commerce is by bar¬ 
ter, while communication by writing is 
impossible for all but the ruling elite. So 
far, the government of Premier Pol Pol 
appears ruthlessly successful in spreading 
its writ beyond the skeletons of the old 


Unless the war with Vicl Nam esca¬ 
lates sharply, the Khmer regime may ul¬ 
timately settle into a pattern of agrarian, 
if cruelly authoritarian tranquillity. Even 
now, most of the populace is busy tilling 
the land By supplementing rice allowanc¬ 
es with corn and other fixxJsluffs. farmers 






I Khmer Rouge border patrol on the alert In a guardhouse at Poipet on Thai frontier 

I Lven as the enemy arracks Cambodians keep fleeing to escape the tyranny at home 


towns to remote regions. For the average 
Khmer peasant, the dail> grind of aris¬ 
ing at dawn and working until dusk has. 
if anything, grow'n even more arduous un- 


olulion," their representatives must live I der the unremitting severity of the Khmer 


in near-siege conditions. They are virtu¬ 
ally confined lo their mission compounds, 
and their sole official contact is with a po¬ 
lite government functionary who delivers 
the daily food faiions Diplomatic recep¬ 
tions are strictly BY.O.—guests bring 
their own food and drink. 

\ Not that the diplomats would learn 
much from free access to the capital. Once 
bustling with street markets, shops, night¬ 
clubs and restaurants, Phnom-Penh today 
is a ghost town. The population of the qity 

4 —600,000 in normal prewar times, as 
many as 1.2 million with the influx of 
war refugees in the early 1970s—now to¬ 
tals little more than 30,000, mostly sol- 
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Rouge “controllers " Says French Schol¬ 
ar-Priest Fran(^ois Ponchaud. who has fol¬ 
lowed Cambod’an developments closely 
since being evacuated from the French 
embassy in Phnom-Penh in May 1975 
“There has been a hardening of the sit¬ 
uation, and it corresponds to the progress 
of collectivization.'■ 

O ne reason for keeping up such stern 
discipline may be a sense of panic in¬ 


duced by the Vietnamese onslaught. Al- i ditty broadcast last tall Peasant listeners 


though the Vietnamese evidently are not 
ready to seize major centers, a war psy¬ 
chosis inevitably afflicts the new Khmer 
leaders. Like the Lon Nol government 


and iheir families seem to be slaving off 
the hunger that only a year ago was kill¬ 
ing thousands Indeed. Cambtxlia is now 
exporting rice in small quantities to such 
fraternal stales as Laos and Madagascar 
That accomplishment will doubtless 
provide the government with a fresh tri¬ 
umph to celebrate over its weekly radio 
broadcast, which is required listening in 
most villages lor the lime being, how¬ 
ever. C ambodians will have lo continue 
hearing—and repealing -propagan¬ 
da slogans that speak to then most im¬ 
mediate needs. “Thank the communal 
system, for it has managed lo feed Cam¬ 
bodia's 3 million people. " ran one In tie 


apparently accepted the reduced f>opula- 
lion figure as a grim clue to the extent of 
the slaughter The radio has nol played 
that song again ■ 







World 


MIDDLE LAST 


Scat’s Confide nc e Resto red 

The next step is a “declaration of principles ” 


O nly a week earlier, a distressed An¬ 
war Sadat had told journalists that 
he was disappointed and embarrassed by 
Jimmy Carter’s comments rejecting the 
concept of a Palestinian stale on the West 
Bank of the Jordan River and the Gaza 
Strip. But after a 45-minute talk last week 
in Egypt's southern town of Aswan, the 
Egyptian and American Presidents once 
more proclaimed themselves m agree¬ 
ment. Sadat went so far as to say their 
views Were “identical ” 

Well, almost No mention was made 
of a Palestinian state, and Carter avoid¬ 
ed using the term self-determination, 
which Israelis fear would inevitably lead 
to the formation of a Soviet-supported 
state headed by Palestine Liberation Or- 


his Aswan talks, still maintained that his 
government favored “full autonomy,” not 
self-determination, for the Palestinians. 
But a high Israeli official said privately 
of the Carter-Sadat statement: “We can 
live with it “ 

On his way back to Washington at 
week's end. C arter sought to take a some¬ 
what more detached ix>sition on the w'hole 
question of a Palestinian state than he had 
expressed a week earlier His own “pref¬ 
erence” was unchanged, he said, but the 
President added that if Israel and the Ar¬ 
abs should agree to such a state (which 
at this stage Israel would not do), the U S 
“would not object.” 

The Carter-Sadat statement at Aswan 
i could form the basis for that much-pur- 


had agreed to the principle of withdrawal 
from the occupied territories. Ideally, the 
King would like to see the West Bank 
rejoined to his kingdom in the form of a 
federation of Palestinian and Jordanian 
slates under his Hashemite crown But 
since he does not want to arouse the 
ire of radical Arabs by seeming to covet 
the West Bank against the will of the 
Palestinians. Hussein propt>ses a pleb¬ 
iscite for the West Bank and Gaza under 
U.N auspices 

In Riyadh. Saudi Arabian King Kha- 
lid and other officials welcomed C'arter 
warmly. In private, however, they were 
fairly obdurate—partly because of a split 
in the royal family over the Sadat peace 
initiative The Foreign Minister. Prince 
Sand, was furious that the Egyptian Pres¬ 
ident did not consult the Saudis before 
making his famous trip to Jerusalem in 
November, and opposes any overt show 
of suppor t for Sadat now . On the other 
: hand, Ihince Abdullah, commander of the 



j Tlie Carters chat wrlth the Sadats at Egypt’s Aswan airport; Monachem Begin answers a repo^er’s question at press^^ference in Israel 

j A statement ambiguous enough so that each can accept it hut positive enough to form the hast v for serious negotiations 


ganization L.eader Yasser Arafat But 
Carter spoke of the “legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian people,” including the 
right “to participate in the determination 
of their own future"—and that was gcKxl 
enough for Sadat. Said one elated Egyp¬ 
tian official. “Our press already is inter¬ 
preting Carter's statement as self-deter¬ 
mination The Israelis probably will 
interpret it differently But if we can agree 
on that statement, it will serve a purpose 
very much like Resolution 242”“* ambig¬ 
uous enough so that each can accept it 
on his own terms but positive enough to 
form the basis for serious negotiations.” 
Menachem Begin, whom Carter tele¬ 
phoned from Air Force One to reixin cm 

•Thai resolution, adopted by the U N Security 
Council in 1967. in effect acknoM'ledges Israel’s right 
to exist It also includes such phrases as “sccuie and 
rccogni/cd borders ' < which the .Arabs lake to mean 
that Israel must withdraw from the occupied ter¬ 
ritories) and refugee problem' (which, lo Israel, 
means that ihc Palestinian piobicm should be solved 
by resettlement rather than by creation of a poM- 
icul siatel 


sued but elusive “declaration of princi¬ 
ples” that Sadat and Begin tried to for¬ 
mulate at their Christmas summit m 
Ismailia If the Egyptian and Israeli For¬ 
eign Ministers, who are scheduled to meet 
next week in Jerusalem, can agree on a 
declaration of some substance. Sadat w ill 
once again be able to invite the oihcr Arab 
slates to join the talks. If they siill refuse 
lo participate, Sadat may consider him¬ 
self free lo go ahead and make a deal 
with the Israelis on Sinai. He would call 
It not a separate peace but a step toward 
a comprehensive agreement 

A joint declaration calling for Palestin¬ 
ian self-determination would open 
the w'ay for Jordan's King Hussein lo 
enter the negotiations Hussein met twice 
with Carter over the New Year's week¬ 
end m Tehran I'hough he was opposed 
to joining the talks now, the King spoke 
opiimisiically about bringing even the 
Syrians into the talks once the Israelis 


I National Guard is sympathetic lo Sadat, 
i So is Kamal Adharn, the King’s lop se- 
' curiiy adviser Crown Prince Fahd, who 
I is First Deputy Premier and in effect the 
I head of government, leans toward Sadat, 
i but has remained uncommitted. 

! The Saudis told Carter that if Israel 
I offered self-determination to the PaF'Siin- 
- lans, Saudi Arabia would use considerable 
j influence to bring Syria, Jordan and the 
! moderate Palestinians into the talks. If 
the Saudis were to give Sadat strong sup¬ 
port without first receivin'^ such assuranc¬ 
es ih'' House of Saud would become a 
prime target of Arab radicals. 

implicit in the discussions was 
one basic fact of modern oil diplomacy: 
the U S. vitally needs Riyadh’s continued 
co(.)peration To help the U.S. meet its 
future energy needs, Washington has 
urged the Saudis to increase their pro-' 
ductive capacity from 11.6 million bbl. 
per day to 16 million bbl. by the early 
1980s. The Saudis can thus exert pres- 
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was aJso miffed because Begin had not estmian slate next door, considering the 
supported him for a Cabinet appointment, violence for which some Palestinian 
Said he: “I no longer have a common Ian- groups have shown a penchant. Last week 
guage with the Prime Minister.” those fears were once again reinforced. 

At the Foreign Ministers’ meeting, to In London, the P L.O. s representative, 
be attended also by U.S. Secretary of Stale Said Hammami. was shot dead by an un- 
Cyrus Vance, the Egyptians hope to per- known assailant. Only four days earlier, 
suadc Begin's government to accept the a short distance away, two passengers in 
principle of Palestinian .self-deiermina- a Syrian embassy car had been killed by 
lion by I) offering an extended deadline a bomb Hammami was known asa mod- 
toward achieving it—‘ Like maybe say- ; eraie who in the past had been savagely 
ing there could be self-determination after i criticized by radicals for refusing to de- 
Begin dies,” says one Egyptian, and 2) i mand the liquidation of Israel. Fortnight ! 
agreeing to demilitari/ation of the West | ago. there were reports from Beirut that 
Bank, thereby assuring Israel that its se- j Palestinian extremists weie plotting a 
curity will not be threatened I new wave of terrorism; last week s mur- 

Israel is understandably uneasy about j ders in London presumably marked the j 
the prospect of having a radical Pal- ' beginning of that campaign. ■ 


CHILE 

The Junta Wins 
In a Lai^siide 

Anti-U.N. election 
\ strengthens the military 

I 

A t dusk m downtown Santiago last 
week cheering throngs gathered out* 

I side the Diego IVnialcs building to dCI- 
: ebraic the lopsided 75''r vote in favor of 
; C hile's ruling military iunta in a hastily 
■ called referendum A euphoric President 
I Augusio Pinochet Ugartc termed the re- 
I suits “magnificent.” and pledged, without 
noticeably dampening the mood of his 
i supporters, that “there will be no more 
elections for ten years ” 

! That was hardly what Chileans had 
voted for Before last week's national 
! “consultation.’ as the balloting was dc- 
I scribed in Chile, Pinochet had insisted 
1 that the vote had “nothing to do with in- 
I lernal politics ’ Instead, he claimed, il was 
I a chance for Chile to send a message to 
! the nation's international critics Pinochet 
‘ had ordered the referendum in [December 
after passage of a IJ N Cieneral Assem¬ 
bly resolution that condemned C'hilean . the referendum. He charged that the pleb- pressing for elections There has been 

authorities for “torture, disappearance of iscile w'as an ailenipi to confuse pa trio- : speculation that Pinochet irritated even 

persons for pKilitical reasons, arbitrary ar- iism with support for the government and ' his fellow junta members by courting per- 

rest, land 1 detention ” i refused to vote i sonal political popularity (he frequently 

Pinochet derided the U N resolution i | doffed his military uniform for a business 

as a “wicked pact.” and claimed that | | n fact, many Chileans, including some i suit while campaigning for the referen- 
Chile was a “victim of a base alliance of , I of the military regime's opponents fell 1 dum) His triumph last week had its ugly 
the great powers." He announced that ’ that the U N. resolution unfairly discrim- ; aspects; after the election, bands of right- 
Chileans would be asked to mark ballots i mated against Chile. The junta had dis- ■ ist youths chanted insults outside the 
yes or no in response to the following j solved ns feared National Intelligence Di- ! homes of Christian Democratic Party 
statement'“In the face of the internation- j rectoraie last year, claiming that ns | Leaders Frei and Andres Zaldivar, and 
al aggression unleashed against the gov- j replacement, the National Information ■ Zaldivar’s home was stoned. More chill- 
ernment of our country, I support Pres- ! Center, was denied the power to make ar- i ingperhapswerePinochei'saltacksonci- 
idenl Pinochet in his defense of the dignity j rests. Bui recent human rights reports, in- i vilian politicians and his disdain for dem- 
of Chile, and reaffirm the legitimacy of j eluding one by the Geneva-based Inter- i ocralic reforms. Borrowing a military 
the government of the Republic to lead | national Commission of Jurists, have j metaphor, he told a cheering Santiago 
sovereignly the process of mslituiionaliza- I noted that political detentions and unex- \ crowd. “Now we have placed the artil- 
tion of the country.” ^ | plained disappearances of citizens contin- j lery. This battle, which had been a wiih- 

* The referendum was opposed by the j ue in Chile. 1 drawal. has been transformed into a bat- j 

Catholic Church and some junta mem- Undoubtedly, Pinochet's strong hand \ Ue of annihilation,” In his gloating victory j 
bers. Eduardo Frei Monlalva, the Chris- has been strengthened by the plebiscite, I statement, he addressed his civilian cril- 

lian Democrat who was President from much to the disappointment of the left ics. “To them I say. politicians, it’s all j 

1964 to 1970, broke a long silence to fight and centrist oppi:>siiion. which has been over for you. Today Chile is different ” ■ I 



sure simply by limiting production. 

At the Israeli-Egyplian Defense Min¬ 
isters' meeting in Cairo next week, the 
two sides will continue to work on a for¬ 
mula for a Sinai agreement. In exchange 
for the right to retain their settlements 
and military installations in Sinai, the Is- 
irtcas have already offered the Egyptians 
an equivalent amount of territory in Is¬ 
rael’s Negev desert 

Such concessions have cost Begin | 
some support among right-wing Israelis. 
Last week one of his closest friends and 
aides, Shmuel Katz, resigned, fearing the 
negotiations were leading to a “sellout of 
Israel’s basic interests.” The outspoken 
and often abrasive Katz, who has been 
serving as Benin’s information adviser. 
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World 


Rebels* Ral ly 

Indira turns a rift into a chasm 


W rhen Jimmy Carter visited New Del¬ 
hi on New Year's Day, India's most 
celebrated political leader was conspic¬ 
uously absent from the receiving line of 
dignitaries. In a characteristically flam¬ 
boyant maneuver to steal the presidential 
show Indira Gandhi appeared across 
town to harangue 5,000 people assembled 
under a vast, multicolored tent. Ostensi¬ 
bly, the meeting was a convention of In¬ 
dia’s Congress Party. In fact, it was a gath¬ 
ering of party rebels reinforced by a 
motley crew of men hired to provide ap¬ 
plause for the discredited former Prime 
Minister. 

Dressed in a blazing red sari, Mrs. 
Gandhi sat cross-legged on the dais while 
she was unanimously elected president of 
the breakaway group, which calls itself 
the legitimate Congress Party. In her 45- 
minute speech, she attacked the policies 
of Moraiji Desai. who had succeeded her 
as Prime Minister after her humiliating 
defeat in last March's election. She also 
told her supporters that they should be 
"prepared to go to the jails and fill them 
in large numbers"—a prospect that was 
likely to become as unpopular with pol¬ 
iticians as her mass sterilization program 
had proved to be with voters. 

Indeed, not one other political figure 
of national stature showed up for the 



Indira Cand W with supp orters i n New Delhi 

Prepared to fill the jails in large numbers. 


breakaway convention in Delhi. Instead, 
party regulars denounced Mrs. Gandhi's 
election as preposterous, complaining that 
her group had illegally appropriated the 
name of the rightful Congress Parly. In 
swift retaliation, nine members of the par¬ 
ty executive committee expelled Mrs. 
Gandhi from the party that she had dom¬ 
inated for over a decade. Declared one 
committee member, Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi: ‘ The cancer is out, and we are 
not carrying the burden of Mrs. Gandhi 
any more " In reply. Mrs. Gandhi ex¬ 
pelled Munshi and the entire executive 
committee from her Congress Party. 

As rift turned into unbridgeable 
chasm among the Congress leadership 
last week, many Indians were accusing 
Mrs Gandhi of ruthlessly sacrificing the 
party that had ruled India uninterrupt¬ 
edly from 1947 to 1977 The immediate 
beneficiaries of Congress’s quarrel were 
Prime Minister pesai and his Janata Par¬ 
ty, which had overwhelmingly profited in 
the March elections from Mrs. Gandhi s 
soaring unpopularity. Most observers be¬ 
lieved that Congress would gradually re¬ 
gain much of its former strength after it 
scuttled Mrs. Gandhi and renounced her 
dictatorial ways. But as the FebflkDy elec¬ 
tions approach in four states traditionally 
ruled by Congress, the party is in disar¬ 
ray. Pro- and anti-Indira factions are 
fighting over the right to use Congress's 
cow-and-calf emblem on the ballot—a 
crucial issue in a nation with 64^^;^ illit¬ 
eracy. Now, in a plaguc-on-both-your- 
houses mood, a significant number of 
Congress Party regulars may cast their 
votes for Janaia's man-with-a-plow em¬ 
blem—a symbol for millions of the Desai 
government’s restoration of civil rights in 
India. 

M eanwhile, Mrs Gandhi continues to 
face a full-scale investigation by a 
government-appointed panel. This week 
she must respond to a subpoena from the 
commission headed by former Supreme 
Court Justice J.C. Shah. For the past four 
months the commission has heard testi¬ 
mony implicating Mrs Gandhi and her 
high-tolling son Sanjay in crimes rang¬ 
ing from improper seizure of dictatorial 
powers and persecution of their opponents 
to the uprooting of 700.000 hapless cit¬ 
izens of New Delhi in a bc;Ritification 
campaign. Tearful witnesses testified that 
police entered their houses and beat up 
women and children in their zeal to va¬ 
cate and bulldoze 105,000 homes. 

Mrs. Gandhi argues that the Shah 
commission is carrying on a political ven¬ 
detta. Clearly, her clumsy efforts to re¬ 
enter Che political arena last week were 
mainly designed to reinforce that claim. 
Her attorneys have advised her to chal¬ 
lenge the commission’s authority to in¬ 
vestigate her as a political leader, in the 
hope of gaining time for their beleaguered 
client. Ultimately, however, her repudi¬ 
ation at the polls may be followed by pub- 
1 ic exposure and disgrace. ■ 



T urkey*s Premier Bttlent Ecevit 

IURKEY j 

Pasde Peux 

Dance of the Premiers 

WfNaXry for Turkey's prime-minisier- 
■ mship has become an ongoing pas de 
deux. The dance began when Suleyman 
Demirel, leader of the conservative Jus¬ 
tice Parly, was named Premier in April 
1975. Two years later, Biilenl Ecevit, head 
of the liberal Republican People’s Party, 
elbowed him offstage But Demirel re¬ 
placed him in July 1977 Last week Ecev- 
il again succeeded an embittered Dcm- 
irel, and their stately duel became a 
throbbing hustle. 

Calling his ouster "the first step to¬ 
ward destroying Turkish demtx:racy,'’ 
Demirel charged that his loss of a par¬ 
liamentary vote of confidence by ten votes 
resulted from "the biggest intrigue of 
Turkish political history" The defeat was 
made possible by the resignation from 
Demirel’s Justice Pany of 13 members. 
They were annoyed because Demirel had 
refused to dismiss a so-called Mafia of ar¬ 
rogant party officials. "A group of incom¬ 
petent Deputies is always around Dem¬ 
irel, you can't eliminate them," snifi^id 
former Public Works Minister Orhan Alp. 
explaining his defection. Other J.P. mem¬ 
bers were angry at Cabinet ministers af¬ 
filiated with the National Salvation Party, 
minority members of Demirel’s ruling co¬ 
alition "They are treating us like second- 
class ciiizcns,” complained one. The dis¬ 
sidents were emboldened to defect after 
Ecevit’s party won 100 of 150 contested 
urban mayoral posts'in local elections last 
December; counting rural areas, Demi- 
rel'^ coalition won 50.7% of the total vote, 
a fact that added to Demirel's bitterness 
after his parliamentary defeat. 

Turkey’s latest political crisis inter¬ 
rupted negotiations with officials of the 
International Monetary Fund, who were 
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seeking lo help avert national bankruptcy 
—including a threatened cutoff of credit 
for petroleum shipments from Libya and 
Iraq; IMF officials tired of cooling their 
heels during the crisis and returned to the 
U.S lo await the organization of Ecevii’s 
government. Currently, Turkey's inflation 
is 35C'f, and unemployment is a huge 2(K''f 
of the labor force. The nation is also 
grippxxl by political terrorism involving 
extremists of both the left and the right 
—the latter thought lo be encouraged by 
the ultrarightist Nationalist Action Par¬ 
ty, which Demirel had been forced lo in¬ 
clude in his coalition 

Last week Lcevii said he contemplat¬ 
ed no major foreign policy changes for 
Turkey, an important member of NATO, 
although he promised to give priority “to 
bringing aK>ul a final and viable solution" 
to Turkey's dispute with Greece over C’y* 
prus. F ccvii submitted a list of 35 Cab¬ 
inet mmisSiers lo President Fahn Ko- 
rulOrk and urged his party workers to 
avoid public victory celebrations, arguing 
that his immediate priority was building 
a national consensus “*Wedt>n‘l want ten¬ 
sion." an R.PP spokesman said Ecevit 
offered Cabinet posts to most of the J P. 
defectors, hut even counting ihcir voles it 
appeared that the new Premier has only 
a iwo-votc majority m Parliament ■-a 
margin that seems to otfci uxi little sia- 

j biliiy lo spare Turkey yet another inv^ 

! taiion to the dance. ■ 

I 

I SOL/TH Al KIC'A 

I Critic in Exile 

j /I si/ent man no longer 

A government crackdown againsi po¬ 
litical dissenters last October irans- 
! formed South African Journalist Donald 
I VVcKxls into one of his country’s silent 
I men In retaliation for his aniigovernmciu 
editorials. Woods. 44, was ‘banned" for 
live yeais—which means that his move¬ 
ments were severely restricted, he was 
prohibited from returning to his job as ed¬ 
itor of the i^sf iMudon /Jail} Dispaich 
and prevented from speaking with more 
than one person lexcepi fo* family mem¬ 
bers) at a time Government agents read 
his mail, bugged his home and phone, and 
kept him under general—if irregular 
— surveillance. 

All that ended suddenly last week 
when Woods made a dramatic escape to 
the tiny, mountainous slate of Lesotho 
There he was reunited with his wife Wen¬ 
dy and their five dhildrcn, who had driv¬ 
en from the family home in East London 
to meet him. After that came a tense, two- 
hour flight over South African territory 
lo Botswana, then another to Zambia and 
on to London. 

For al least a month. Woods told 
Time Johannesburg Bureau Chief Wil-^ 
U'dm McWhirier in Lesotho, the reasons* 
for going into exile had seemed more and 
more compelling. The government had 
won a strong new mandate from the coun¬ 
try's white electorate. The inquest into the 


death of imprisoned Black Consciousness 
Leader Stephen Biko, who had been a 
close friend of the Woods family and 
whose death Woods had criticized and 
questioned, ended inconclusively—al¬ 
though it did show, as Woods had 
charged, that the circumstances of Biko’s 
death were extremely suspicious The 
W<x)ds family had also been angered and 
alarmed by a malicious prank that hos- 
pilali/ed their daughter Mary. 6. The 
child had received in the mail a .STfcVf 
BIKO T shirt that had evidently been 
dipped in some kind of acid, when she 
I tried the shin on, her face and eyes were 
I buined Most of all. Wcxids had grown 
I restless and despondent at the prospect 
t of six;ndmg endless days "sitting around, 
i moldenng. playing golf and chess." 

T he actual decision to escape from 
South Africa was made during a con- 
i vcrsalion in the family 's secluded garden, 
the only place w'hcre Woods and his wife 
lell they could talk freely Even there, they 
i deliberately stayed away from the trees 


tho border. An accomplished mimic, he 
told one curious motorist that he was an 
Afrikaner To another driver he explained 
that he was an Australian poet, and to a 
third a German engineer. "I fully expect- 
1 ed." he admitted. To find a roadblock be- 
! yond every turn " He crossed the border 
j on foot, hiking twelve miles over thickly 
I w(X5ded terrain After seeking help from i 
; three blacks, who told him, "TXxiT wor- | 
I ry. we ll help you—you're one of us," | 
I WoexJs reached the rain-swollen Telle i 
I River and forded it lo safety. I 

j Jn the meantime Wendy remained ! 
1 quietly in Last London, fearful that the j 
police might pay the family a visit at any i 
I lime Then, on the night after Donald left, , 
she bundled her children into the car, tell* j 
I ing friends that they were off on a brief j 
coastal holiday Instead, she drove I 
I straight to Lesotho without attracting the | 
; attention of police, crossed the border rou- | 
lincly and joined her husband in Maseru, | 
, the Lesotho capital j 

Some observers speculate that the | 
.South African government might have de- | 



Journalist Woods, wife Wendy and their children preparing to leave Lesotho 


The reasons into exile had seemed more and more compelliiif^ 


\ lest the branches ccniain hidden micro- libcraielv allowed Woods to escape in ! 
j phones Already Woods had sought the | order to free itself of a political nuisance. ; 

i advice of a few friends, some of whom , Ifso, this was an odd miscalculation, since I 

j were pcMitical activists like himself One | the eloquent Wexxis aims to establish him- | 

j told him. "Go You're the best one among ! self as a critic in exile "Whenever |a gov- | 

I us to talk to the loverseasl press.’ Woi^ds ' ernmeni spokesman I pops up to sell South j 

; had an additional reason for seeking e\- ! African soap abroad," he told McW'hirier : 

I lie; he was hard at work, in violation of i last week, “thevTI ha\e to deal with me ; 

j the banning order, on a book about Biko. j on the same platform ' Until recently, i 

and was anxious to get it finished i W'(x>ds added. “I had gone along with the i 

On the Thursday evening before New | belief that Stiulh .African politics should | 

Year's Lve, Woods* wife drove the fam- ' be left lo South Africa to son out But I 

ily car to the outskirts of East London j am now convinced that these outrages arc 

On the floor in the hack lay Woods, hissil- i the responsibility of ixjople everywhere." 

very hair dyed black and his features con- i W'oods has no regret al having cho- | 
cealed by a false mustache and thick ! sen exile. "Even if I had been released 
glasses. When they were safely out of ! he reflected, “I would always have felt 1 
town. Wixxls jumped out and began a 185- j that they had just lifted the blade an inch , 

mile hitchhike to a town near the Leso- i or two before they let it drop again ” ■ i 
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!_ World 

! mSIORICAI. NOTES 

^ Inside the G6tterdMmmerung 

\ Goehbels ' diaries: mad hope amid a collapsing Third Reich 


D riven by a hunger for informalinn 
about the once seldom-discussed da> s 
I of the Third Reich Wcsi (icrmans keep 
I dcvouiing books about their Na/i past 
: Latest t>bjcct of then fascination is Jo- 
I seph Goehbels. the tierv orator and mas- 
1 ter of the Big Lie who served for tv^elve 
i years as the Na/i Minister of Propaganda 
! Almost as soon as exceriHs fi(^m his IM45 
j diary were published late last year, they 
' shot onto the West (ierman bestseller 
I lists/ Because Cioebbels apparently in- 
I tended to use this diary primarily as 
i source material fm a book, he never took 
the time to edit or rewrite his enliics 


I man city which has been largely flat¬ 
tened " The air war has become “a cra/y 
: orgy We arc totally defenseless against it. 

The Reich will gradually be turned into a 
, complete desert ' After receiving word on 
; March 1^) that Wiiivburg has been 
I bombed. Goeblxrls laments ‘So the last 
beautiful Cjcrman city still intact has now 
. gi>ne T hus wc say a melancholy farewell 
to a past which will never return He ob- 
j serves that “the fate <if the Reich some- 
' times seems li^ hang by a thread.' and 
i speculates darkly that the Allies will treat 
; Get many “like a Negro colony in Africa.” 

Accounts that Geiman ciMlians have 



Cathedral in war-ravaged Cologne, 1945; inset (from left): Ghring, Hitler and Goehbels 

“What hututltatiotjs have we still to suffer heioie the lunrnnu of cleliverame conies'^ ' 


j Thus, although they add few facts i(> what 
I is already known abvHil the per lod, the dl¬ 
l' anes, covering Peb 27 through April 
; convey a sharp sense of immediacy and 
i give West Cicrmans an intimate glimpse 
I of how one of the brutal regime s leaders 
j viewed the Na/i Cottei dawnierutiy 

With each day's entry, Gocbhels du- 
j Iifully records the latest evidence of the 
j Reich’s impending collapse. Cologne is “a 
I great city which has been turned into a 
I heap of rums ’ Dessau a sheet of flame 
j and totally destroyed. Yet another Gei- 

i ' An English ii.jiislalion /mol fjtines 1^45 I'/it Pi- 
I lines' of'Joseph OtK'hhcls will lie puhlisheJ ihisspong 
j in New York Con by Pulniitn anvl in I ondiMj In 
i Mariin Seckci fk \K urbusp 


: welcomed the advancing Abies mfuriale 
him ‘ \ cannot understand the fad that 
hardly anv resistance was ofTeicd m Co¬ 
logne,' he complains L specially painful 
IS the report from his home town “The 
i news that Rheydt received the Americans 
: with while flags makes me blush." he ad- 
I mils "One of these white flags flew' from 
j the house whcic 1 was bom ' Denouncing 
: the “cynicism of the Americans" for sing- 
; mg CiocI Bless Amciua at the end of a ser- 
, vice in Cologne Cathedral, he writes on 
! April 2 “What humiliations have we still 
i to sufler before the moment of deliver- 
i ancecomes'^" 

I Goehbels clearly blames the Wehr> 
; rnachl s generals for Germany's plight. 



i accusing them of lacking imagination and j 
I leadership. “It is a shame that the FDhrer i 
has so few re.spectahle military men on ! 
his siafT ' ffn most venomous blasts are j 
reserved fo; LuftwafTe Boss Hermann 1 
Cioring Demanding that The l iihrcr j 
I turn I Goring into a man again." Goeb- . 
belsexclaims “Bcmedalcd idiots and vain | 
perfumed coxcombs have no place in our j 
I war leadership " Thanks to Gdring’s un- i 
I interrupted record of'incompetence, ai- \ 

I gucs G^>ebbels, the I uftwafTe has failed i 
i to wield the air superiority essential for ' 
j victory I 

I Goehbels’ iTeliy scorn spares pracli- | 

, cally none of his colleagues But his most i 
i vile language is aimed at the Jews, es- j 
; pccially after he learns that some of them ; 
j have been given taiblic posts in Allicd-oc- i 
i copied parts of Cicrrnany He snarls j 
“Anyone in a position to do so should kill I 
' these Jews olf like rats In Germany | 

1 thank (iod, we have already done a fail- j 
Iv complete job I trust that the w'orld will j 
, lake Its cue irorn this ’ 

! 

E ven lliilei is not immune Although i 
Cjoebbels records frequently that "the ! 
sight of the f uhrer is always thrilling. 1 
he IS grovMng impatient with the dicta- 
, tors refusal to lake advice Particularly 1 
; \#>ving IS Millers reluctance to try to lift 
' the country’s falleiing morale by brvxul- i 
casting a speech 1 he piopaganda chief ' 
reminds Miller that in the dark hours af 
Lci Dunkirk. C hurchill rallied Britons ' 
with a moving address as did Stalin diii- 
j ing the aliack on Mo.scow Yet Miller re- ' 
mams adamant and a dejected Goehbels 
wnics The f uhier has an aversion to 
' the microphone which is quite inci^npre- 
1 hensihle It is not right to leave the pco- 
: pie without a word from him luvw 

Yet Cioebbels refuses to ctmccdc that 
all IS lost His spirit soars at any sign of i 
iiouhle on the Allied side, he cheers at rc- I 
, |X)i is i>f labor uniesl and food shortages in i 
the Li S and Britain Me goes on at length ‘ 
about how the Allied forces will be weak- j 
ened by a renewed U-boat campaign and ' 

I by the deployment of the l-uftwaffe’s first 
; jet warplanes Immersing himself in ac- ] 
counts i)fihe Punic Wars and bu'graphies i 
of Prussia's Frederick the Great, he | 

; searches for historical exam pies of nations i 
; that averted disaster at the very las* mo- 
1 mciit and concludes "There is no question 
of any doubt in my mind regarding the 
i possibility of victory for our cause " 

I While a complete military triumph 
I seems out of the queslj^^n, he feels that 
I Berlin could negotiate a settlement with 
I Mos%.ow ("Stalin need lake no account of 
I his public opinion"), thus freeing German 
forces to contend with the Allies in the 
West This was probably the master pro¬ 
pagandist's final delusion As Soviet tanks 
I rumbled through Berlin on May I, 1945 
- 21 days after his last entry and the dayj 
following Hitler's suicide in the Fuhrer- 
bunker—Goebbcis and his wife Magda 
methodically poisoned their six children 
and then killed themselves. ■ 
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People 


"I'm getting a little long in 
the tooth to be an ingenue," 
says Kathryn Crosby, 44 But 

Bing’s widow finds acting a ca¬ 
tharsis. “Twenty-four hours a 
dtr sounds about right," says 
Crosby, who made a dozen or 
so films before her marriage in 
1957 This week she sets out on 
a nationwide, 65-cily road¬ 
show tour of the iwo-characler 
Broadway hit Same Time. Nexr 
Year. Her role Doris, a faith¬ 
ful aduliress who for more than 
two decades has an annual 
meeting with the same lover 
“If Betsy Palmer gets tired of 
playing Dons on Broadway, 
I'm available at the end of 
April.' Crosh> quips If not. 
she hopes to get another role in 
London s West l.nd Is she 
scared'^ Well, yes, hut that's 
nothing new Says she “Stand¬ 
ing beside Bing Crosb\ on a 
stage with a microphone could 
make one a little nervous ' 


Ck^wning around vMth a 
fe\K fey blades. Dorothy Hamill 
can't help kicking up her 
skates in glee i love it, ’ she 
bubbles about her stint with the 
Ice Capadcs ■Compciilion is 
JU.SI you and the record and iht 
judges' marks ' the Olympic 
gold-medal winner explains 
But an ice show is for entei- 
lainmeni, lots of glitter and 
fairy talc and fantasy " When 
her glitter da>s are over. Dor¬ 


othy hopes to teach skating to 
blind and handicapped young¬ 
sters “If they're blind, you hold 
their hand," she says. “Soon 
they're skating just like anyone 
else." Well, not like I'X^rothy 


Having a backyard ski 
slope gives Susan Blakely i7'he 
Toweniifi Inferno) a lift In¬ 
stalled in the driveway of her 
Los Angeles home, the fake 
flakes on her port-a-slopc en¬ 
able the modcl-iur lied-actress 
to prepare for her new movie 
role as a ballet skier Susan. 28. 
IS taking lessons in 360 turns 
and crossovers, The script of 
the him. i ree Stviv. is 'heavy 




Snowing her California neighbors, Blakely practices on her driveway 


and touching. " she sa>s U is 
about a world champion bal 
let skier who feels she is past 
her prime, tCK' old to ski Her 
age 2^ 


Crosby in Same Time, Next Year 


1 he diagnosis says Schoen- 
feld also explains the most 
devilish pan of the Paganini 
puzzle how he could perform 
so dazzlinglv without ever 
Ix'ing know n to practice 




Hamill and friends cavort In the world of fairy tale and glitter 


His appeaiancL. wrote 
scribes of the era was ■'ca¬ 
daverous ■ and there was 
something so supernal in al 
about 19ih century Violin Vii- 
tuoso Nicolb Paganini ' thai one 
looked for a glimpse of a clo¬ 
ven In^if or an angel's wing 
Onstage, the maestro would of¬ 
ten contort his body into bi¬ 
zarre stances His lours de 
fo»*ce, like playing a piz/icaio 
accompaniment with his left 
hand while bowing with his 
right, prompted audiences to 
whisper that Paganini was in 
league with the devil But 
alas, he was merely mortal, 
according to an article 
in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association The vi¬ 
olinist. writes Dr. Myron 
Schoenfeld of Scarsdale N Y 
probably siiffercd from a dis¬ 
ease called Marfan’s syn¬ 
drome The signs elastic joints 
and long fingers with “an ex¬ 
traordinary range of motion ' 


On the Record 

Julian Bond, who hopes it.- give 
up his seat in the Cieorgia stale 
! legislature and become a tele¬ 
vision commentator, on possi¬ 
ble compensation ’I was 
pleased with w'hai Miss Wal- 
: tersgot'' 

Red Auerbach, president of the 
; Boston Celtics, explaining why 
It took him so long to replace 
Coach Tom Hemsohn (with 
, Tom Sanders) “1 love the guy 
' I've known him 20 years, and 
: he still sells me insurance " 
i 

j Edwin Newman, NHC news com- 
i rneniaior. arguing that lelcvi- 
I Sion reporters inject them- 
I selves ux) much into inier- 
i views “We ought in some 
i sense to encourage thought 
I Lm saying wc ought to make 
I an effort to shut up “ 
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Propping the Dollar at Last 

But will U.S. intervention buy anything except temporary relief? 


T he timing 

was unusual . 

major shifts | '' 

in U.S financial ? 

policy are not nor- \ ' , , 

maJly put into effect ' ^ 

while the President 
is jetting around the , ’ ' Ir ^ 
world on a good- ' '> 

w'ill tour But action I J 
to prop the falling j 

dollar could not I o ^ 

wait. When curren- I ^ ( P ^ 
cy markets around 

the world reopened - 

last week after the '0^*' " 

New Year holiday, 

the dollar's long slide in value turned into 
a headlong, chaotic dive. In Zurich, where 
selling pressure was greatest, the plunge 
lopped nearly A^'/r off the dollar's value 
against the Swiss franc in a single day 
So, at just about the time last Wedne.sday 
when Jimmy Carter told an evening au¬ 
dience of I rench businessmen in Paris 
that “the U.S. will strive to maintain the 
strength of the dollar," the Treasury and 
the F’Cderal Reserve Board m Wa.shington 
put substance behind his words 

The two agencies issued a terse one- 
paragraph announcement that the U.S 
would actively begin supporting its weak¬ 
ening currency on world markets. That af¬ 
ternoon, the federal Reserve began buy¬ 
ing up unwanted dollars to shore up their 
price The move touched ofl* one of the 
wildest dollar rallies ever, but the upturn 
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was as brief as it was explosive. By week's | decided 


end the dollar was slipping agl®>raising 
the question of whether U.S intervention 
m the money markets can buy anything 
but temporary relief for the battered buck 
Jn any case, the decision marks an 
about-face in U.S policy Throughout 
much of 1977, foreign governments 
bought dollars on their own to keep the 
price from sliding and pushing up the val¬ 
ues of their own currencies, fearing that 
such a rise would hurt their economies by 
making their exports more expensive 
Since their efforts were ineffective, they 
pleaded with Washington to join in. U S 
officials, led by Treasury Secretary W. Mi¬ 
chael Blumcnthal. steadfastly refused So 
long as the dollar’s decline was orderly, 
they argued, money markets were better 
equipped than governments to determine 


its true value. Blu- 
menthal gave many 
western Europeans 
‘I ‘V' the impression that 

the U.S actually 
in’ wanted the dollar to 

\ down, partly be- 

cause that suppos- 
‘ helps Ameri- 

V/ , can exports (see 

^ box). 

By December, 
fe'r Administration offi- 

\J . cials began to worry 

1 that the drop was 

getting out of hand; 
the man who finally 
act was Blumenihal first he 


I persuaded ( arler to make a statement on 
Dec 21 that the U.S would intervene if 
, nevissary to keep exchange markets or¬ 
derly That had only a momentary stabi- 
* li/ing elfcci. so Blumenihal decided to 
I draw on a portion of the approximately 
; $20 billion worth of foreign currencies 
' that the U S can borrow from other coun- 
; tries under long-standing “swap" agree- 
. ments Such b<.'rrow'ings permit a country 
! to buy up a specific quantity of its own cur- 
j rency without dipping into official 
I reserves Blumenihal discussed the plan 
1 several limes with outgoing federal Re- 
; serve C'hairman Arthur Burns, a longtime 
: worrier about the dollar, while both were 
: vacationing in Florida between Christmas 
! and New Year's, and got Carter's approv- 
; al before the President left on his seven- 




Treasury Secreta ry Michael B lumenthal lights up i n Washington; Trade Negoti ator R obert Strums fartefs newsmen In White House 

Unless Judicious intervention sends the hears running for cover, the potential for continued disruption is great. 
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nation tour; only the tinning was left 
undecided. 

Last Tuesday’s chaos in the markets 
convinced Blumenthal that intervention 
had to begin immediately. Says Blumen¬ 
thal: “We have all along said that we 
would not allow disorderly markets, yet 
that is what this thing was becoming—-to- 
tallv irrational " First thing Wednesday 
mo:..mg. Federal Reserve officials tele¬ 
phoned their counterparts at the West 
German Bundesbank. The Germans ea¬ 
gerly agreed to make available the $2 bil¬ 
lion worth of marks provided by an exist¬ 
ing swap agreement, and reportedly even 
to kick in as much as $2 billion more 


Meanwhile. Blumenthal phoned 
Burns and said the two had belter re¬ 
schedule a previously planned Wednes¬ 
day lunch for an earlier hour. They met 
at 11:45 a m. in the Fed Chairman's pri¬ 
vate dining room and agreed on a joint 
1.15 p.m. announcement that the U.S. was i 
going into the markets Blumenthal im¬ 
mediately communicated the decision to 
Carter. The President had been getting 
an earful about the dollar on his lour from 
King Khalid of Saudi Arabia and the 
Shah of Iran 

European leaders quickly applauded 
the move. An official in Bonn's finance 
ministry asseited. ‘At last Washington 


woke up. It's better late than never." Bun¬ 
desbank President Otmar Emmmger said 
that "the action should have a major sta¬ 
bilizing effect and put an end to specu- j 
lative excesses." | 

So it seemed at first; the rally that fol¬ 
lowed the Treasury-Fed announcement 
was one for the record books On Thurs¬ 
day morning in Zurich, the dollar opened i 
7^4 up in value against the Swiss franc 
from the previous day. the sharpest over¬ 
night dollar rise ever recorded there. In 
T rank fun, where the dollar had sagged | 
to a record low of 2.07 marks during its au- i 
j tumn-long slide, it abruptly recovered to | 
I nearly 2 16, also a record rise In Tokyo, i 


Some Reasons for Worry 

F or many Americans, the international hand-wringing 
over the sagging value of the dollar abroad is as mystify¬ 
ing as a voodtx) ritual If the dollar's fate i>verscas is consid- 
j ered at all. it is thought to be a problem for foreigners and in- 

! ternaiiorial bankers and not for those concerned with the 

j da>-to-day matters of Main .Street Nothing could be further 
1 from the truth The dollar's tumbling exchange rate affects 
: Americans and their economy m a number of practical and 

mostly harmful ways Among the areas of greatest impact 
I ► Living costs abroad A\mcricans traveling or resid!5i®ovcr- 

! seas have fell the effect of the dollar's drop most immediately 

and directly, especially in such courWies as West Germany 
* and Switzerland, where the greenback s decline against local 
curreiKA has been severe In Switzerland the franc has risen 
I 25*^^ against the dollar in the past year A tourist couple may 

j well sjKnd $45 fora not particularly lavish dinner with a boi- 

I lie of w ine, v S.^6 a year ago even though the price of the 

; mcr.1 m Swiss francs has noi changed In Wesl Germany. 

: where the inflaiion rale has lx:cn running at about 4'i. 

i Americans exchanging their dollars for deutschc mark have 

suffered a 34 5' < loss m purchasing tx'wcr during the past 
{wo years Hardest hit arc the 224,000 IJ.S soldiers and air¬ 
men stationed in the f ederal Republic, especially low-rank- 
i mg G Is with families that ihe> must house in off-base 

‘ apartments 

► Inflation When the dollar’s value drop,s, the price of 
French wines. Japanese cameras and oihei foreign goods im- 
1 ported into the U.S goes up Lor example, the average cost of 
all Volkswagen mtxlels sold in the V S last year climbed al¬ 
most Computer models of the economy indicate that at 
present levels increased prices for foreign gtxids directly add 
only 2 to .3 percentage points to the U.S inflation rate Bui 
some economists believe that the indirect impact is greater. 
Reason if import prices rise, American companies can in¬ 
crease the price of domestically produced goods that com¬ 
pete against imports, without fear that foreigners will 
undersell them. Moreover, the dollar is the currency most 
often used in world oil transactions. Although opec has 
frozen the price of oil until June, it might boost prices 
then to make up for a continued slide in the value of the 
dollars that lU member countries earn by selling oil. Tha. 
would further fuel inflaiion. 

► Exports. In classic theory, a decline i.i the dollar makes 
American goods cheaper and therefore easier to sell in for¬ 
eign markets. That does happen, but the l>enefiis are smaller 
than is often supposed. Many of the products that the U.S. 
sells abroad are “price inelastic", sales dc not necessarily go 
up when the price gexss down. The U.S^ is a major exporter of 
, commercial jet aircraft and computers* But overseas custom¬ 
ers buy them on the basis of quality and need, not price. 
Much the same is true of another major U S export, agricul¬ 


tural goods The quantity of wheat that American farmers | 

sell to Japan or the Soviet Union depends less on price than i 

on the state of harvests around the world, U.S. exports of ma¬ 
chinery and consumer goods do benefit from lower prices I 
but their prices were competitive with those of foreign j 
products before the dollar's slide began 
► OiHirations of mukinaijonal companies They get some 
benefit from a weaker greenback because profits earned in. 
say. West German marks or Swiss francs arc worth more dol¬ 
lars to be sent back to the parent company in dividends, 
though this can be offset by the greater dollar oi>erating 
costs abroad Also, American-owned multinationals have 
been slowing down investment abroad. One reason is the 



G.I. carefully counts his money outside bank in Frankfurt 


sluggishness of Eurofxian and Japanese economies The drop 
of the dollar has added another reason, by increasing the 
amount of dollars that multinationals must spend to build, 
buy or expand foreign factories Weakened American in¬ 
vestment abroad prolongs the global economic stagnation i 
that the U.S wants to counteract I 

► foreign investment in the U.S. Cheaper dollars have led | 

European investors, particularly West Germans, to buy j 

American properties at bargain rates. Says Zurich Real Es- | 

late Broker Richard LJfer. "Ten years ago every German mil- j 

lionaire wanted to own a jet. Now the status symbol is a farm | 

in .^mc^ca " But as the dollar's value sinks, some foreign *.n- ; 

vestors arc having second thoughts, profits on their U.S in- j 

vestments are earned in dollars that are worth a declining | 

number of marks and Swiss francs I'he pt)ssibiliiy is grow- j 

ing that foreign investors will pull much of their capital out 
of the U S.; such a flight would cause the dollar to plummet 
even further and force the U S to intervene in foreign mar- j 
kets on a huge scale That in turn could work to limit funds 
available for credit in the U .S.. kick interest rates up and hurt I 
capital spending and home building ; 
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But then on Friday, selling pressure 
began all over again By day's end, the dol> 
lar had dropped back to 2.14 marks in 
Frankfurt, and to 2.01 Swiss francs in Zu¬ 
rich One possible reason: speculators no¬ 
ticed that the Washington announcement 
a) did not promise any particular level of 
intervention, and b) hinted that the U.S 
will not attempt to keep the dollar above 
any specified floor price—but will mere¬ 
ly try to "reestablish order" on the ex¬ 
changes. That would seem to leave room 
for a continued, though gradual, decline. 

U.S. officials, indeed, hope to stabi- 
li?c the dollar without actually having to 
buy up many greenbacks. They theorize 
that the dollar's price has been driven 
down below any rational calculations of 
its real worth by speculators who expect¬ 
ed It to keep dropping mostly because 
Washington would do nothing to hold it i 
up In this view, an expression of con- j 
cern, coupled with a little judicious in- I 
terveniion here and there, will make the 
bears run for cover 

W 1 ill if’ That raises the question 
of why the world’s most power¬ 
ful economy has wound up with 
one of the world’s weakest currencies. In 
part, the dollar's fall has been a price that 
the U S. has paid for expanding its econ¬ 
omy faster than have other industrial na¬ 
tions. More important, the dollar turmoil 
is a delayed effect of the quintupling of 
oil prices during 1973 and 1974. 

In all, the U.S. in 1977 spilled about 
$18 billion into foreign markets And a 
dollar excess, like a wheat excess, drives 
dow'n the price. As TiMt’s European eco¬ 
nomic correspondent, Friedel Ungeheuer, 
reports from Brussels* "No one is saying 
that the U.S. economy is not sound Ifs 
probably the soundest around anywhere. 
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It's just that the bucket of dollars held 
abroad is full to the brim, and any ad¬ 
ditions cause it to overflow. So long as 
this trend prevails, no amount of central 
bank intervention can halt the monetary 
jitters that are shaking the system." 

Should the U.S. care’’ Emphatically 
yes. It is true that monetary gyrations hurt 
the U.S. less than other nations who are 
far more dependent on foreign trade. But 
the dollar's decline injures America's for¬ 
eign relations by angering friendly coun¬ 
tries that fear the effects of a rise in their 
own currencies on the exports that arc all- 
important to them The dollar slide could 
accelerate world inflation: when other 
countries act to keep their own curren¬ 
cies from rising against the dollar, their 
moves, for complex technical reasons, in¬ 
crease the money supply in these countries 
—an inflationary force. And when ex¬ 
change markets get as chaotic as they did 
last week, there arises the nightmare of a 
paralysis of world trade and investment 

The U.S. has long argued that West ! 
Germany and Japan should stimulate | 
their own economies through domestic i 
growth, thus reducing their trade surplus- | 
es and taking some pressure off the dol- j 
lar. That would indeed helf^RUnd some I 
progress is being made. Presidential 
Trade Negotiator Robert Strauss will vis¬ 
it Tokyo this week to put the finishing 
touches on a U -S -Japanese agreement de¬ 
signed to permit more U.S. imports into 
Japan, and commit Japan to pep up its 
economy; it would enable Japanese con¬ 
sumers to buy more of the goods now 
being exported to the U S. But West Ger¬ 
many has consistently rejected plea.s to 
speed up its economic growth, mostly out 
of fear of inflation. 

Far more important than whether 
West Germany and Japan expand their 
economies is whether the U.S. can man¬ 
age to curtail its wanton consumption of 
imported oil. As President Carter grimly 
noted last spring in his energy address to 
the nation, if present trends continue, the 
country's oil deficit by 1985 will total a 
mind-strelching $550 billion With the 
world monetary system already buckling 
under the weight of the nation’s existing 
oil deficit, it is not hard to envision the dis¬ 
ruptions that will follow from a more than 
tenfold increase in the burden during the 
next seven years. 

Since oil imports are, more than any¬ 
thing else, responsible for the dollar hem¬ 
orrhage, action by Congress on Carter's 
energy bill is now more urgently needed 
than ever Though the bill is hardly like¬ 
ly to cut oil imports as much as Carter 
claimed—that is, a more than 50% re¬ 
duction by 1985—it is a necessary first 
step, and passage by Congress is an es¬ 
sential precondition to restoring foreign 
confidence in the dollar. Unless Congress 
is willing to send a credible energy bill to 
the White House, the rest of the world 
can be pardoned for doubting whether the 
U.S. is really all that concerned about the 
long-term value of its currency. ■ 


New Act, Old 
Woe s at t he Fed 

Some tricky decisions face the 
incoming chairman 

A S last week 's drama of the dollar made 
clear, G. William Miller will be en¬ 
tering a political and economic minefield 
when he succeeds Arthur Burns as chair¬ 
man of the Federal Reserve Board early 
next month. It will be largely up to Mil¬ 
ler to make the tricky day-to-day ^deci¬ 
sions on when and how strongly to in¬ 
tervene in currency markets to keep the 
dollar from plunging loo much lower. In 
that field, at least, the basic policy of in¬ 
tervening to stabilize the falling dollar has 
been set but on domestic issues, the in¬ 
coming chairman has no such clear guide¬ 
lines He will be under heavy pressure to 
pump out enough money to speed up the 
growth of the economy, yet somehow keep 
the money supply from growing so rap¬ 
idly as to accelerate inflation, and to hold 
down interest rates besides. How can a 
l ed chairman perform such an exquisite¬ 
ly difficult balancing act? Says ore staff 
member of the Senate Banking Commit- 
tfft "The answer is obvious—you don’t." 

Miller s first challenge will be to es¬ 
tablish himself as a competent, forceful 
leader The importance of his doing so 
w'as underscored last week by a sharp 
drop in the stock market The Dow Jones 
industrial average tumbled almost 38 



Chairman Bunis twiddling wit h IWMera^ 

Any policy will need luck as well as skill. 
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points to close the week under the 800 
mark at 793.49. The drop occurred most¬ 
ly because of worries about the dollar, but 
also partly because of uncertainly about 
Miller and what policies he will follow. 
In addition, businessmen will be watch¬ 
ing Miller’s performance in checking in- 
flntiim for clues as to whether to launch 
plant expansion and modernization pro¬ 
grams that are needed to keep the recov¬ 
ery rolling. As Miller takes over, it will 
be entering its 34th month, just about the 
average length for post-World War 11 pe¬ 
riods of expansion. 

Though Miller won enormous respect 
as the chairman of Textron Inc., the gi¬ 
ant and nourishing conglomerate, he has 
had little firsthand experience in the es¬ 
oteric area of monetary policy. During his 
first few months m office he is likely to 
be more dependent on staff than was 
Burns, who dominated Fed decisions by 
the force of his personality and wide-rang¬ 
ing knowledge. As a consequence, no rad¬ 
ical changes in Federal Reserve Board 
policy arc expected immediately—but 
that will scarcely keep Miller out of 
controversy. 

T he board of late has been trying grad¬ 
ually to reduce the rate of growth in 
money supply in order to ‘‘undernourish ’ 
inflation, as Burns once put it It has flbt 
had much success, the basic money sup¬ 
ply during \^11 grew by about 7 . be¬ 

yond Burns’ target range of A^Vc to 
That bothers conservatives, who want 
slower growth But the board’s efforts to 
throttle back have pushed up inleresi rates 
sharply. 1 or example, the rate on "hed 
funds’—overnight loans from one bank 
to another—rose two full percentage 
points during 1977. to 6 65'/r Liberals like 
Presidential Fconomic Adviser Charles 
Schulize fear that any further rise will hurt 
the recovery by making business borrow¬ 
ing Ux) expensive. 

Thus Miller will shortly be over¬ 
whelmed by diametrically opposed -id- 
vice. Conservatives like Beryl Sprinkel. 
executive vice president of Chicago's Har¬ 
ris Trust & Savings Bank, contend that 
the Federal Reserve should concentrate 
on moderating the growth of money sup¬ 
ply and let interest rates go wherever the 
market takes them. Liberal economists 
like Arthur Okun of the Brookings In¬ 
stitution retort that the Fed should con¬ 
centrate on holding down business bor¬ 
rowing costs and not worry so much about 
money-supply targets. 

Whatever policy Miller adopts, he will 
need luck as well as skill to see that it ac¬ 
tually gets carried out. During 1977 
money supply bounced around wildly, ris¬ 
ing at an annual rate of over \9% in April, 
but falling at a 1,8% rate in November. 
The swings puzzled and frightened inves¬ 
tors and were a contributing factor in tlje 
•stock market’s decline. One reason for the 
gyrations is that velocity—the speed with 
which money changes hands—speeded up 
and slowed down unpredictably. A 
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j change in velocity can cause ihe Federal 
I Reserve s maneuvers m buying and sell- 
I ing Government securities to expand 
I money su^ly either much more or much 
I less ihaiiS^ board intends, last year both 
I things happened 

j Miller can perhaps take some ironic 
i comfort in the thought that on this sub- 
j jecl, his lack of naming in mimeiar) mai- 
1 lers puls him at no disadvantage: even 
, his more experienced colleagues-to-he on 
' the bciard do not really understand what 
; has been happening to velocity Says one 
i siafFer. “The whole thing is a mystery.' 

But the technical complexities of carry- 
' mg out money policy are only t>ne prob- 
: lem whaievei Miller decides to do. he is 
; bound to ruffle eilhei liberals or corisci- 
j vatives. It would lake only minimal had 
: luck or misjudgmcnl for him to dismay 
! both ■ 


MONEY SUPPLY 


Monthly percent change at an 
annual rate, seasonativ adjusted 


Estimated 
' 1977 change 
7 . 4 % 
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A Trigger to 
Cu rb Du mp in g 

If the price tag is too low, out 
come Treasury s hound dogs 

F or the past year ot so the L.S steel in¬ 
dustry has resembled an aging box¬ 
ing champ, once invincible but now hob¬ 
bled by old bones and slow reflexes. The 
young contender has been imported steel, 
largely of Japanese origin, which in some 
months has seized a fifth of the domestic 
market Late last fall the White House 
pledged to help salve the champ's wounds 
by toughening up U.S. sanctions against 
dumping—that is. selling foreign steel in 
the U.S for less than it costs to make, or 
IS sold for, m its home country. Last week 
the Administration announced details of 
Its new' 'trigger price mechanism ' plan, 
under which steel entering the U.S with 
a price tag below' a predetermined level 
would instantly unleash the investigative 
hound dogs of the Treasury Department. 

In computing the trigger prices, the 
Government consulted with Japanese of¬ 
ficials, whose nation's miLs make the 
world's least expensive sieei.lhai is im¬ 
ported mio the U.S Last month an Amer¬ 
ican team led by Robert Crandall, dep- 
ut\ director of the C ouncil on Wage 
and Price Siabiliiy. holed up m Wash¬ 
ington with a 20-member lapanese del¬ 
egation, pv.mng over data supplied by 
the visitors concerning cost of materials 
and labor, overhead, depreciation and 
the like, f he conclusion for 17 steel prod¬ 
ucts that make up iy< of the market 
the average trigger price would be $330 
per ton. or 5.7S less than the price for 
comparable US-made products on the 
Last C oast. 

The triggers foj other sieel prtxlucts 
will be announced b> the lime the new- 
plan goes into effect Feb 15 After that 
dale, customs officials will rtpi>ri to the 
Treasury any impi^ried steel costing less 
than the trigger price. The Treasury will 
automatically begin an investigation In 
the past, the Ciovcinment mvestigalcd 
charges of dumping only when they were 
brought by U S companies, and the pro¬ 
cess often look two years Now remedies 
will come much more swiftly 

I'he plan w-as noi greeted with ho¬ 
sannas The Federal Trade Commission, 
in an unpublished study, charges that the 
trigger-price system will cost American 
consumers SI billion, by raising the price 
of imported metal, and will require a huge 
bureaiiciacv to administer American 
steelmakers are not sure that ii will even 
actually curb imf)orls U w ill do so only if 
the trigger price is fairly ck»se to the 
U.S. price--and at year's end several 
major .American manufacturers an- 
i nounced price increases averaging 5 5^'f 
Not until the second quarter will ii be¬ 
come apparent whether trigger prices will 
actually curb imjxirts. So far. the knowi- 
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edge that a new mechanism was in the 
works has had scant effect on the influx 
of foreign steel. When the final tally for 
1977 is in, imports could account for abc^iii 
of the market, tying the record-high 
:.nare they held in 1971. 

Meanwhile, the domestic picture re¬ 
mains glum l^sl week Chairman Hdgar 
B. Speer of C.S. Steel said that hjs com- 
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pany would eventually have to close down 
Its Youngstown, Ohio, operation, which 
currently employs 5,000 workers. It is 
clear that the Youngstown plants, with 
; their ancient machinery, have also be¬ 
come geographically obsolete. Even if the 
A d mi msl ration's trigger-price scheme 
succeeds, older plants like Youngstown's 
I are unlikely to be salvageable ■ 
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Playing Politics with Airlines 

Pan Am screams foul at Branijfs rich, new route gains 


O ne area in which the imfienal pres¬ 
idency is as regal as ever is the mat¬ 
ter of international airline routes, by law 
the President can bestow on any airline 
of his choice the right to fly between.any 
American city and any foreign one. and 
he need not lx>ihcr to state a reason Just 
before Christmas Jimmy Cartel exet- 
cised that prerogative in a fashion that 
caused his own chairman of the C ivil 
Aeronautics Board briefly to consider re¬ 
signing, and that is now leading Pan 
American World Airways to scream 
abf)ui undue political influence Reason 
it lost a juic> route to Dallas-based Bran- 
iff Airways 

Carter's order had other, less contro¬ 
versial effects. I'he President gave permis¬ 
sion for new direct transatlantic flights to 
Europe starting from eleven U.S cities, 
most in the Midwest or South; only ten cit¬ 
ies had previously served as gateways to 
Europe (see map) He granted TWA the 
right to fly nonstop to Europe from Pitts¬ 
burgh. Denver. St Louis, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis-Sl Paul and Kansas City. Mo 
Northwest Airlines, which had no flights 
to Europe, picked up unused Pan Am 
rights to fly to Scandinavia from several 
cities across the nation Delta Air Lines, 
which until now- has been primarily a do¬ 
mestic carnei with no European routes, 
got the right to fly from Atlanta, its head¬ 


quarters, U) London: Miami-based Na¬ 
tional Airlines can add seivicc from New 
Orleans and Tampa to its existing Miami- 
London route Pan Am w'a.s lold it could 
Stan flying nonstop Houston-London in 
about three years In all these matters. 
Cartel followed CAB recommendations 

But the President made two key al- 
teraiions in the cab proposal The board 
had recommended that National be al¬ 
lowed to fly only to Pans, the President 
added Amsterdam and Lrankfuri. More 
important, the cab had decided by a 4-10- 
1 vote that Pan Am be cho.scn to open ser¬ 
vice on the potentialIv lucrative route, 
from Dallas 1 on Worth to l.ondon Its 
reason Pan Am. which only in the past 
two years has begun to earn u pnifit after 
years of heavy losses that at one point 
drove it to the brink of bankruptcy, could 
not stand any more competition Carter 
gave the route instead to Braniff. which 
has been prospering mightily, the Pres¬ 
ident cited "foreign policy considerations" 
that, as js his privilege, he did noi bother 
to explain 

When CAB Chairman Alfred Kahn 
heard the news by phone in a doctor's of¬ 
fice, he considered quitting on the spot, 
but thought it over for 24 hours and de¬ 
cided to stay Pan Am was less charita¬ 
ble. Stormed William Sea well, the air¬ 
line's chairman and chief executive. “We 


r___I_ 


are outraged ” The White House order, 
he said, “appears to have been dictated 
by the kind of political manipulation the 
President promised would not character¬ 
ize his Administration." 

Some consumer groups immediately 
charged that Carter had violated the spir¬ 
it, if not the letter, of a directive by Pres¬ 
ident Lord aimed at stopping back-room 
White Hou.se lobbying on airline awards. 
F'ord had ordered that no "inlerested par¬ 
ties" be allowed to talk to the President on 
international airline cases. The consumcr- 
ists noted lhai George Bustiee. Carter's 
successor as Governor of Georgia, had vis¬ 
ited the While House to press home-slate 
Della s claim for generous treatment. Car¬ 
ter spokesmen contended that there was 
no “impropriety' because Ford's order 
did not apply to elected officials. 

The Braniff award brought matters to 
a real boil. The airline had been fined for 
making illegal contributions to Richard 
Nixon's re-election campaign. Now the 
p(4ilical wind has shifted from .San Cle¬ 
mente to the South—and Braniff has in¬ 
fluence there too Virtually the entire 
Texas congressional delegation lobbied 
Carter Says one airline lawyet “They hit 
the While House like dive bombers from 
the Confederate air force. ' 

P an Am flight engineers charged last 
w^eek that Carter had been subjected 
to pressure from Texas Ciovernor Dolph 
Biiscoc, and possibly even from one 
high-ranking member of the Adminisira- | 
liun who IS a former Braniff director " The | 
refeiencc was lo Robert Strauss, who was ! 
Denmcralic National C hairman when ! 
Cartel was nominated for President and ! 
is now C aricr’s chief trade negotiator. Pan | 
Am asked the cab either to slay the new ; 
route awards for 90 days or grant the | 
routes only on a icmixirary basis To no 
avail, Iasi week the cab slafi' was ready¬ 
ing a final order for Carter’s signature 
w hen he returned from his foreign trip 
Carter's decisions pleased people in j 
the new gateway cities. In Atlanta. John 
Wilson, president of Multimarl, an im- 
port-extx)rt company, declared that the 
order “puts the small and medium-sized 
business directly on the line lo Europe " 
Officials in Tampa. New Orleans and 
Kansas City predict a big increase in tour¬ 
ism by foreigners. 

None of that helps Pan Am, which 
has let its once enormous political power 
decline while Braniff has develoj^d po¬ 
tency with Carter’s Sunbelt constituents. 
The loss of any internakonal route hurts 
Pan Am especially because it has no do¬ 
mestic service to .supplement its foreign 
business The airline pointed out that no 
department of the Government found any 
foreign policy reason for denying it the 
run from Dallas-Fori Worth to London. 
Qut the only opinion that counts is the 
President’s, and according to several rex 
ports, he traded the award to Braniff for 
the voles of the Texas Congressmen on 
i energy matters. ■ 
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Boom in S unshin e Cruise s 

Games, meals, movies—and a few bugs 


T all drinks, potted palms, dance flcxirs 
full of would-be Fred Astaires and 
Ginger Rogerses beginning the beguine 
—such were the romantic hallmarks of 
overseas travel in the days when people 
li^>elcd over the seas in ships. By 1960, 
though, i!>oie people were crossing the 
Atlantic by air than by water, and the 
big luxury liners had begun a long slide 
inlo nostalgic memory, hardly any are 
left on the Atlantic run. Yet down in 
the Caribbean, the glamour of the sway¬ 
ing grand sakxm lived on. cruise ships, 
pcjpiilated primarily by the gray and af¬ 
fluent set. visited the islands in style 
And today the cruise business is flour¬ 
ishing as never before, the lure of low- 
priced charier flights to everywhere not¬ 
withstanding Btx)kings in North Amer¬ 
ica, which account for more than HO'.i: 
of the world's cruise trade, totaled $1.6 
billion in 1977, double the volume of a 
decade before. I he number of passengei's 
has passed the mil lion-a-year mark, and 
the median age is dropping. 

Nowadays there are specialty cruises 
tailored for backgammon fiends or cham¬ 
ber-music fanciers tn homosexuals. Most 
people w ho go down to the sea for their va¬ 
cations simply want gcxxl fun at a gflbd 
price—and find that many cruises almost 
live up to the travel ads CYuisc prices lun 
somewhere belw'cen S85 and $100 a day. 
With almost no extras e.xccpt tips and li- 
quoi. which can lx; puichased foi 95c or 
so pci dunk Savvy travelers chwse their 
cruises vMscly, considering the ship's si/c 
(big ones roll less but sometimes have 
many decks and too few elevators), the lo¬ 
cation of one s cabin (the smcxnhest ride 
IS at midship), even the nationality of the 
chef Ports of call are imixn ianl only in- 
sofai as they proffer duty-free gtx>dies, the 
real R. and R is aNziard ship, where a va¬ 
cationer can be utterly free of quotidian 
pressures 

Says Albert Walkei. hotel manager 
of the Norwegian-owned Royal Carib¬ 
bean Cruise Line's Suu Viking ’The 
aim IS to inundate people with pleasure 
and keep it coming all the time." On 
New Year's Lvc. the Sun Viking de- 







Saturday lineup of pleasure liners 

Backgammon andchamhei music tours. 

parted Miami for a iw'O-week cruise, car¬ 
rying 792 revelers, a crew of 318 and 
Timi Correspondent Richard Wexxibury. 
Reported Woodbury from Puerto Rici\ 
three days and 21 meals later 'Oesirc 
lurks at every turn The important ques¬ 
tions of life as one peruses each day's ac¬ 
tivity sheet are reduced to which lun¬ 
cheon to sample, which deck tourney to 
enter, whether to pass up the icc- 
carving dcmonsiKUion by the Korean 


chef at poolside for the latest movie.” 

In Miami„ where most U.S-based 
cruises originate, the lines claim that 
many ships operate at belter than 
of capacity and often require bookings 
months in advance One-week trips are 
the most popular, but budget-conscious 
vacationers can get away on a Mia mi- 
Bahamas run for as few as three days. 
Worldwide, there are somewhere around ; 
75 cruise ships in service Since a first- j 
class liner costs at least $75 million to i 
build from scratch, fleet owners cusu>m- ; 
anly renovate aged vessels, packing them [ 
with liny siatcrcxims The General W P. | 
Richardson, originally intended lo carry j 
irooi>s, is now in us sixth incarnation as 
Eastern Steamship Lines' tmerald Seas. 

ii%j|#e'rc showing profits like they re 
Wwgoing out of style," says Morton 
Erstling. senior vice president of East¬ 
ern. Other fleet operators freely trumpet 
similar claims, but since most lines are 
foreign (Italian, Norwegian, Greek, even 
Soviet), privately owned and keep tight- i 
ly guarded b<.x)ks. hard profit figures are ! 
impossible lo nail down Some lines, in ! 
fiici, enjoy subsidies and tax breaks from \ 
their governments Shipov ners can cut | 
costs by reducing crews and paring down j 
provisions when the passenger load is i 
light. But on some runs, 9y>r of the j 
berths must be ‘xcnpied for the ship- ' 
owner to break even, and a half-empty 
vessel can spell disaster 

Then there are vagaries to which the 
cruise business is subject Tropical storms 
can be almost as devastating as the sud¬ 
den breakdown of a ship. Many Carib¬ 
bean islands are politically combustible 
beneath then } denic exteriors And the 
industry is peruxiically plagued by bad 
publicity every time a shipload of vaca¬ 
tioners returns home doubled over with 
diarrhea In a one-year peritKl that end¬ 
ed last Thanksgiving. 73 cmisc ships un¬ 
derwent a total of 625 U S Government 
sanitation-standards inspection tests 
—and failed the tests two-thirds of the 
time Unfortunately there are no laws on 
the books that would allow Washington 
cilhei 10 oidci the ships cleaned up or 
slop them from sailing If the salad days 
of the cruise business are to continue, the 
operators must voluntarily get the bugs 
out-- so to speak ■ 



/p \ 



Moraine exorcise class on Sun Viking (left)* and young passengers returning from shopping in San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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United States 


Now^ Back to Face the Music 

A host of issues confront a President who has yet to get his job in focus 


F rom ihe scabrous slums of New i ter‘s sternest trial and the main focus of m 

Delhi to the gilded grandeur of Vcr- ; his policies this year The $25 bilhon lax at 

sailics. Jimmy Carter absorbed a | cut that he will propose this month is de- , bi 

hefty chunk of the world in his ; signed to revive business conlidence, , 

grinding nine-day tour of seven counincs. | spark more spending on t>lani and equip- l> 

It was'a trip compounded of princes and i mem and head oil* a slowdiwvn in grow th dt 

paupers, of weighty talk and lighthearted | that many economists extx:ci late in 1978 to 

banter, of st)lemn ceremony and hilarious, ; Meanwhile, inflation shows signs of mo\- i la 

sometimes embarrassing slip-ups The ' mg up again, fueled partly by measures : la 

down-to-earth couple from Plains ^ "" 

greeted the New Year by joining the '■ 
royal couple of Iran in the fairyland 
setting of the Shah's palace, amid a jKi 

whirl of dancing, conviviality and A. ^ 

caviar Then last w'eck it was back to 
the burdens of reality in the White 
Douse, where accumulating prob- 

lems are closing in on the President. ^ 

During the campaign. Carter said 
that he wanted to be tested to the ut- 

most In 1978 he will gel his wish * 

Perhaps the biggest challenge of 
ail for Carter is how lo manage the 

presidency and exercise power, lor V 

much of his first year in office, his Ad- I 

ministration has remained strangely ■ 

of focus, suggesting that Carter ■ 

may not be sure he lo I 

do. The powerful that I 

make the Democratic Party are I 

urging him to he a hig-spcnding. ac- | 

tivist President, yet the country is v, J ^ 1 

growing more and re- i 

seniful of interference from Wash- 

ington. To escape this dilemma m ^ Jm 

would require transcendental leader- \ fin 

ship of a kind that Cartel has not 

yet demonstrated -W/mI 

Some of the problems confront- ^ mi 

ing him arc old and only partially Carter welcomed by Miss Lillian on return to White House 

under his control, others are more of Back to the burdens at reality in the li'h/re House 
his own making In a free system. 

no President can control the $2 trillion j that Caner ciihci inniaicd or supported, pi 
U.S. economy, but it can be guided and ' including higher farm pii;.c supports and ih 
nudged To date. Carter has been incon- i a steeper minimum wage. ‘ gt 


making it extremely lough for Carter lo 
ailain his promised goal of a balanced 
budget by 1981 

Defense The President will request that 
defense sf>cnding rise from $117 billion 
lo $126 billion, a y-'r increase in real dol¬ 
lars Speaking to naio chiefs in Brussels 
las! week, he piomised to lifl US troop 
'■ strength in Lurope by 8,000 men, not 
cut It as he had said he would pre- 
■L' vi(.>usly Afgumenis will rise over his 
pro)x>saK for a reduclion in constriic- 
*^**’**'* nav,al warships from 19 lo 15, 
|w ihe ciilhack in the purchase of I -14 
lighters from 36 lo 24 and the slow- 
EM down in the development of the mo- 
hile M-X missile the most dcstruc- 
live American K HM yet to be 
w ^ designed At leasl m pari, ihe mis- 
V Nile IS being delayed until the oul- 

I come of ihc Siralegic Arms Limita- 
Lion lalks riiiHigh noi significant 
from a mihiaiv pomi i>f view. C ar¬ 
id s recommendation u» close down 
strme 50 miliiary bases around the 
country should sei olT a storm of 
proiesl 


no Presidcnl can control the $2 trillion 
U.S. economy, but it can be guided and 
nudged To date. Carter has been incon¬ 
sistent on a number of issues; his on-again, 
off-again proposals for lax rebates and 
"reform," for example, have eroded busi¬ 
ness confidence. Both the Panama Canal 
treaty and the SAl T talks have inched fit¬ 
fully along under previous Administra¬ 
tions; Carter has pushed them hard but 
has sometimes acted prcmaiurely. failing 
lo soften up oppiinenis in Congress—or 
the Kremlin 

The major issues confronting the Pres¬ 
ident as he enters his second year. 

The Economy With unemployment 
high, the dollar low and the stock mar¬ 
ket in distress, the economy will be Car- 


The Budget Trying to control inflation, 
the President on Jan 2.1 will offer a rel¬ 
atively austere budget for fiscal 1979 
He IS expected to ask for slightly less 
than $500 billion, a increase over 
the current year once allowance has been 
made for inflation Only $10 billion will 
be available for new or expanded scK*ia! 
programs But theic is scarcely enough 
money for such ambitious programs as 
welfare reform, national health insurance 
and a new urban policy; all of these 
have had to be postponed, perhaps into 
the di.sianl future The 1979 deficit is fore¬ 
cast at $60 billion, the same as this year. 


■ Energy The PicMdeiU'i com pi e- 
^ hensivc energy program, his mam 
M legislative initiative, remains as un- 
jB certain as ever The House-Senate 
conference committee, still dead- 
locked on the ke> issues of nalural- 
gas prices and oil taxes, gels back lo 
vveek Bui members re- 
sense of urgency aboul en - 
erg> in ihcir dislncls I he While 
House fears that if a bill docs not pass 
hy mid-March, ii may gel lost in the 
shulTle of other legislalion and the 
pre.ssures of election year and not get 
through at all. Sooner or later. Congress is 
‘ going to have to pass an energy conserva- 
i tion and development bill, the later it is, 
I the more severe and coercive it will be. A 
bill now would remove the doubts of busi- 
1 ness aboul what to expect on energy pol- 
' icy. Says Energy Secretary James Schle- 
I singer. "The economy could be far more 
' robust if energy legislation were on the 
i books Uncertainly is the problem " 


Panama Canal The sharpest foreign pol¬ 
icy battle with Congress in early 1978 will 
b^ the Panama Canal treaty. With con¬ 
siderable resolve and ingenuity, the Re-, 
publican right has mounted a nationwide 
mail campaign—based largely on emo¬ 
tion and nostalgia—against the pact, and 
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"Ra Ir sailing across the A tlantic. 


“Safling across the Atlantic we observed 
oil pollution on 43 out of 57 days!’ 


“Wl 


^hen I was 
sailing 
across the Atlantic 
on a reed boat I 
had my nose liter¬ 
ally in the water. 

I saw many things 
no one can see 
who travels by fast 
boat. 

Fifty miles ofTthe bulge of Africa 
we found we could not brush our 
teeth in the sea water - it was covered 
with oil. We sailed through this mess 



Thot Hnviduhl 


fortwo days,and a week later ran into 
more. 

Oil pollutes the fish we eat 

On a second raft trip we sailed 
through water filled with lumps of oil 
for 43 out of57 days. Great whalesand 
many fish which swim with their 
mouths open,filteringtheir food,are 
swallowing this pollution. Some of 
those fish we shall eat. 

The seas will suffocate 

There are people whotellyou that 
oil does not matter, that the sea can 



IVrite for further details to: 

mrldWUdMfeFund 
1 i 10 Merges, Switzerland 


absorb and recycle all this pollution. I 
callthemtheSandmen - they wantto 
put you to sleep with calming words. 
Don’t listen! Unless you and 1 - all of 
us - act now to stop the seas being 
overloaded with poisonous refuse, 
they will sufFocate ■ 
and die.” 

The World 
Wildlife Fund is 



campaigning to IWlygf 

save the life and MVS 

resources of the seas - for our own 
sakes and those of our children. 






You ore looking at some of Asia’s future leaders. 


Thcj>c are some of the graduate sriidents .studying in 
Diploma, Master’s and Doctoral pro^Mains at the 
Asian Instirute of Teclinolo^y, Banj^kok, ThailaiKl. 
AlT’s students from 23 nations include some t>f the 
regu^n’s best graduates who, after jj:raduatin‘z Irom 
AIT, usually return to work in their home countries— 
ahoi/t 5% have left to \\i)rk t^utside Asia. 

Once techniques have been mastered, emj^basis is 
placed on their application to the conditions of the 
regi(Ma. This is especially evident in the selection of 
research topics. In some cases, these are directly 
related to the prvSessional work to which the student 
will return after j:;raduation; in others, they may form 
a part of a larj>er stiuly hem*' undertaken by the Insti¬ 
tute within Its ^rowant? sponsored-research program. 

All AIT students live on campus in an interna¬ 


tional community, an experience which contributes 
significantly to the education proce.ss and helps create 
heller understanding ainon^ the pet^ples of Asia. 

AIT\ major objective is service—to serve Asia to 
the yrealesr extent possible. This is central to the aca- 
demi' pr<\yrams, the research programs, and the con¬ 
tinuing educatitin activities—all developed with an 
eye to Asia’s special needs. 

The Institute’s scholarship program is supported by 
many governments and private organizations. It 
enables donors to assi r students from a broad spec¬ 
trum of Asian countries and, therefore, the develop¬ 
ment of the region as a whole. 

For further information about AIT and its pro¬ 
grams, please WTite to Asian Institute of Technology, 
P. O. Box 2754, Bangkok, Thailand. 


AIT 

Asian Institute of Technology 


of the U.S. and Franc# exploit Omaha Beach In Nonn a ndy In symboitei^ogjwltiow of cowthiiiingmHitar^ 


Jim my*s Journey : M ostly Plu ses 

Despite gaffes, he cemented ties with India and soothed Sadat 


has intimidated many Senators. Though 
Senate Minority Leader Howard Baker 
implied last week that he would support 
it, the fate of the treaty is in doubt. 

SALT II If Caner manages to win the 
canal treaty, he will have more momen¬ 
tum to carry the SALT talks to success. Ne¬ 
gotiations with the Soviets resume in Ge¬ 
neva this week, and the two superpowers 
remain at loggerheads over restrictions on 
the U.S. Cruise missile and the Soviet 
Backfire bomber. The State Department 
does not expect a treaty to be initialed 
much before summer, and then it will be 
scrutinized by Senators who fear that the 
U.S. has made too many concessions. 

In all. Carter's problem has been to as¬ 
sert his leadership when it counts. Hav¬ 
ing tried to do too much too fast, he has 
ended up accomplishing too little. He 
failed to concentrate on a few key issues 
such as energy and the Panama Canal 
treaty, and thus dissipated much of his in¬ 
fluence. He did not build the necessary 
crucial bridges to Capitol Hill; nor did he 
have the experienced staff to help. He of¬ 
ten seemed to bog down in detail and yet 
to slight the routine requirements of the 
job, such as sometimes twisting congres¬ 
sional arms. He has not demonstrated 
quite the same ardor in the presidency 
that he did in the campaign. 

Leadership, consistency, wise timing 
—these are qualities that characteri^ 
* great Presidents in time of trial. They are 
also the characteristics that Carter must 
display if he is to succeed in his time of 
testing in 1978. ■ 


o 



I nevitably, it is the glitches that will be 
remembered. The fumbles in Warsaw 
by two interpreters who seemed unable 
to convert Jimmy Carter's English into 
accurate Polish. The live TV mike in New 
Delhi that enabled pool reporters to hear 
the President undiplomatically instruct¬ 
ing Secretary of Stale Cyrus Vance to send 
a ‘ cold and very blunt*' note to Indian 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai about his 
nuclear policy. The dinner in the same 
capital dominated by a singlcminded fly¬ 
catcher who hovered behind Carter until 
—swat ^—he nailed his prey and plucked 
it daintily from the linen. The Secret 
Service walkie-talkie conversations that 
somehow got broadcast over a micro¬ 
phone in the Casino de Pans in the midst 
of rehearsals by topless cancan dancers 
All in all, said the Seattle Post-Intelligenc¬ 
er. Carter has “proved that he can do with 
words what Gerald Eord used to do with 
his forehead against dcx)r sills."* 

Up to a point. Carter was virtually in¬ 
viting that kind of criticism with a trip 
that had no clearcut goals and was griev¬ 
ously overloaded (seven nations, three 
continents and 18,500 miles, all in the 
space of nine days) Yet even as Air F orce i 
One returned the President and his wife | 


’In Tc\a.s. the Austin Amencan^Sraresman offered j 
a variation on that theme “Oh well. ’ said an edi- | 
lorial. ■ one thing Curler duesn t have to worry aNiui \ 
—he's loo short to hit his head on hclkopier ; 
diK>rfraiTies ‘ I 

^. 
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to Andrews Air Force Base ai 
week s end. the gaffes were be¬ 
ginning lo fall mlo proper per- .. 

.'pective Amused Poles were ) 

’ o>v laughing at the translation | 
goof that seemed to have Car- ^ 
ter saying that their desires for 
the future were carnal Presi¬ 
dential Press Secretary Jody 
Powell indicated a relaxed 
White House aliilude with the 
crack that Carter * only lusts af¬ 
ter Poles in his heart * Similar¬ 
ly, Carters unwittingly public 
criticism of Oesai for refusing 
to accept U S conditions on the 
purchase of uranium did not of¬ 
fend the Indian leader Oddly 
enough, the episode proved a 
political plus for both men. it 
showed Desai's countrymen 
that he had not bowed to the 
U.S President, and it also dem¬ 
onstrated io Americans that 
Carter means business in his cf- ^ ^ ^ ™ 

forts to control nuclear prolif- 
eralion. The fly incident led the 
Boston Herald American lo ■' ***^ ' 
praise “India’s intrepid Sultan 
(tf Swat, the fly chaser who re¬ 
fused to give up even when 
Jimmy Carter and Morarji I3e- 
sai got in his way “ As for the 
Secret Service’s noi-so*sccrci 

conversations, agents explained On inauguration-llke stroll down Champs-Elys^es 
that they happened to be using 

the same frequency as the Casino de Pans : For the Carters, last week 1 

stage sound system and. besides, no hush- | Tehran, where Rosalynn fulfilled a wish 
hush security measures arc evei broadcast ! expressed to her husband several weeks 
via walkie-talkies | ago With whom would she like to ccl- 

j ebraic the new year, the President asked 

I f the Carter trip fell fai short of the pub- j Said Rosalynn “The Shah of Iran and 
lie relations triumph that the President i Fmpress Farah' - a surprising reply for 
and his aides had hoped for. it noneihe- | a populist First Lady With 1978 prop- 
less produced some benefits To many | criy rung in at Tehran s Niavaran Pal- 
Poles, the fad that a U.S. President could ! 
be barraged public!> in Warsaw by blunt ' 
questions from American reporters was ; 
an eye-opener in that regimented nation i 
Even more surprising, the government- | 
controlled TV broadcast a tape of Car- j 
ler's unprecedented 3()-minuie press con- • 
ference in toto. On the Middle E’ast. Carter | 
had created an unnecessary pioblcm foi | 
him.self on the eve of his trip by seeming j 
to endorse the Israeli position on Pales- ; 
line in a chat with T V rcporieis But his ; 
visits with the Shah of Iran, Jordans King | 

Hussein, Saudi Arabia’s King Khalid and i 
Crown Prince I ahd and. most significant- j 
ly, f:gyplian Piesidenl Anwar Sadat, ’ 
seemed to set the peace negotiations back ■ 
on their precarious course ' 

In New LXdhi. despite disagreement ; 
over nuclear policies, he gave impetus to ; 
the growing friendliness in relations be- ; 
tween India and the U.S In Pans, with j 
parliamentary elections coming in Maich. ; 
he did a little stumping for a grateful Pres- i 
idem Valery Ciiscard dT.staing. and i 
squeeited in a meeting with Ciiscard’s chief ! 

rival. Socialist Leader Frain^ois Miller- ToastingtheNew Year in Tehran; Ca 
rand, in the bargain I An overloaded journey fhat was nc 


ace, the odyssey continued as 
Air Force One and its two sis¬ 
ter 707 jets, jammed with 166 
■ paying press passengers, head- 
o.d for New Delhi. : 

The India visit started bad-.i 
ly. C arter's planners had hoped 

_ _ to attract something like the ca- 

t! pacily audience Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower addressed in 1959 at the . 
^ Ram Lila Grounds, a 19-acre 
1 ceremonial area that can hold- 
some 275.000 people. But De- 
sai dexjs not follow the crowd- 
collecting tactics of his prede¬ 
cessors. who trucked spectators- 
in from miles around and paid 
them small fees to attend. Only 
50.000 showed up--all volun¬ 
tarily ' and C'arler’s flat deliv¬ 
ery and uninspired message 
drew mostly a bored silence. 

The President recovered 
brilliantly m the circular, Bril- 
ish-built Parliament House, 
where he stuck to a carefully 
crafted text that drew eloquent 
comparisons between the strug¬ 
gles for full democracy in the 
U S. and India Members of 
Parliament broke the cham¬ 
bers silence 23 limes w'lth 
desk'thumping, fool-stamping 
applause 

Ike stroll down Chainps-Elys««s Both India and the US. 

have discovered. C'aiier said. 
For the Charters, last week began in i that “human needs are inseparable from 



human rights--that while civil and po¬ 
litical 1 1 bellies are good m themselves, 
they aie much more useful and much 
moie meaningful m the lives of people to 
whom physical survival is not a matter 
of daily anxiety ' 

Carter moved frojn India's fight 
against poverty to S racial problems 


Toasting the New Year in Tehran; Carters with Empre ss, S hah (rig ht), Jordan's King Hussein_ 

An overloaded journey ihcif was nor a public relations hit but produced some benefits. 
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tional economics, relations with the 
U.S.S.R. and superpower rivalries in the 
Indian Ocean. One impressed Indian of> 
ficial said of the talks that Carter "went 
through 75 minutes, without notes, and 
he showed a total command of all the 
problems he raised." The one disagree- 
ment was over Carter’s insistence that 
India must be ready to comply with a law 
that Congress is expected to pass requir¬ 
ing on-site inspection of any nuclear ma¬ 
terials the U.S. sells to other nations. 
Desai just as adamantly insisted that as a 


matter of “self-respect" India cannot ac¬ 
cept such inspection—at least until the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. start reducing their own 
nuclear stockpiles. Carter agreed to sell 
India the heavy water and uranium that 
it needs for its nuclear reactors. Whether 
a sharp letter from Secretary of Slate 
Vance will follow is now uncertain be¬ 
cause of the overheard remark. Asked 
what he would do if he received such a let¬ 
ter, Desai said diplomatically. "I would 
not regard it as cold or blunt " 

India’s refusal to accept U.S-dictat- 



I 

1 

! 


“When 1 was growing up on a farm in , 
the state of Cieorgia, in the heart of the | 
southern United Slates, an invisible wall i 
of racial segregation suxxl between rnc ! 
and my black playmates It seemed then ■ 
as if that wall between us would exist for¬ 
ever " With his audience hushed, C arter 
continued "Bui it did not stand forever 
It crumbled and fell And though the rub¬ 
ble has not yet been completely removed, 
it no longer separates us from one an¬ 
other. blighting the lives of iht>se on both 
sides of it ” That breakthrough ca me. Car¬ 
ter said, largel> because Martin Luther 
King Jr, "a spiritual son of Mahatma 
Gandhi," had taken “Gandhi's concepts 
of nonviolence and truth-force—and put 
them to work in the Ameiican South ' 

A t the insistence of Desai, w'ho wanted 
, to show' that his government cares 
deeply about raising rural living stan¬ 
dards, Carter and his wife visited the vil¬ 
lage of Dauiaipur (pop 1.907), about 15 
miles south of New i>jlhi It had tem¬ 
porarily been renamed Carter-Pooh (Car¬ 
ter-Place) in the American s honor. After 
receiving the Hindu religious lilak mark 
on their foreheads, the Carters met vil¬ 
lagers A woman of 80, squatting against 
a white courtyard wall, did not stir as the 
President was introduced to her. Carter 
lightly held her hand "You see now4iow' 
they live," said Desai. "J see," said Car¬ 
ter. "1 understand." 

For the most part. Carter and Desai 
got along well as they discussed interna- 



I Rosalynn receiving same mark from Indim 

j fVwn Gandhi to Martin Luther King. 


; ed safeguards on nuclear materials to pre- 
i vent their being used in the production 
I of weapons contrasted with Iran’s aiii- 
I tude. In Tehran the week before, the Shah 
I agreed to accept such controls, and Car- 
! ter m turn approved Iran's rcauesi to buy 
; up to eight American nucleai reactors. If 
* the sale did not seem to square with Car- 
j ler's nonproliferation policy, the While 
j House could argue that, to the contrary, 
j it gave the U.S. new' leverage in applying » 
{ safeguards 

W ^hcn the Carter party flew into Ri¬ 
yadh. the prime topic of discussion 
I was the impending resumption of talks be- 
i tween Lgypt and Israel at the Prime Min- 
: isier level. 'Fhe Saudi Arabian King and 
Crown Prince remained unwilling to join 
the peacemaking process until more pro¬ 
gress was made on the general principles 
of any settlement. When the talks turned 
I to energy, the Saudis apparently hinted 
I that thev could not hold the current line 
I on oil prices unless something was done j 
to check the sliding foreign value of the | 
U.S dollar. Their position gave further in- j 
cenlive for dramatic action in Washing- ! 
ton 10 do just that. i 

Rosalynn did not join her husband for | 
dinner with Khalid and Fahd because j 
women in Saudi Arabia arc excluded from * 
affairs of stale; she was the guest instead • 
at a dinner given by Queen Sitta The j 
President, surrounded by hosts wearing 
! kaffiyehs and burnooses, dined on fish and 
I barbecued lamb in the Prince's palace as 
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Greeting sh^s jn the King’s reception roominRiyaiBi’s Royal Gue st Palac e and meeting Saud i Ara bia’s King Khalid in l avish s etting 

No immediate movement by moderate Arabs, but certain steps to maintain the momentum in Middle East peace negotiations. 


Bedouin warriors armed with rifles and 
curved daggers stood guard. 

The next stop was Egypt's Aswan, site 
of the huge Soviet-built dam that stands 
as a reminder of the late 1950s and '60s, 
when Moscow and Cairo were on friend¬ 
ly terms. U.S. officials insisted that this 
stopover was announced at the last min¬ 
ute because Carter’s visit with Hussein 
had not been confirmed and the Presi¬ 
dent wanted the Jordanian’s views before 
seeing Sadat again. The visit, these of¬ 
ficials added unconvincingly, only inci¬ 
dentally involved the fact that Sadat was 
concerned about Carter's pre-trip press 
conference siaiernenl 

To all outward appearances. Carter 
and Sadat got along chummily, exchang¬ 
ing jokes and embraces with enthusiasm 
Their meeting look place in a rundown 
airtx>rt-termmal building, spruced up 
with new rugs and posh furniture Also 
on hand to greet C arter was West Ger¬ 
man Chancellor Helmul Schmidt, who 
was visiting Sadat After a ten-minute 
meeting with Carter. Schmidt discreetly 
withdrew, less discreet were West Ger¬ 
man officials in Bonn who unreasonably 
complained about the failure of CTarter to 
spend more time with the Chancellor. 

W ^hen Carter and Sadat emerged from 
their 45-minute private talk, they 
were smiling broadly once again, and Sa¬ 
dat announced happily that “we have 
agreed on certain steps to keep the mo¬ 
mentum in the peace pixxrcss ' He did 
not say what those steps were. Carter's 
own comments were designed to be am¬ 
biguous enough to bridge the current 
Egypt-Israeli stances on Palestine and 
i provide negotiating room As soon as he 
was aloft again cn route to Paris. Carter 
telephoned Israel Premier Menachem Be¬ 
gin to report encouragingly on his con¬ 
versation with Sadat 

The rest of the trip was almost whol¬ 
ly ceremonial After the obligatory stop 


in Paris at the Tomb of the Unknown Sol¬ 
dier, Carter did an abbreviated replay of 
last January’s Pennsylvania Avenue 
walkaihon. He strolled several bUx'ks 
down the Champs-Elysces witl^j^sident 
Giscard, even worrying his Secret Service 
protectors by striding into curbside 
crowds. The next day he helicoptered to 
Normandy and walked along Omaha 
Beach—site of some of D-day s heaviest 
lighting-and laid a wreath at the Amer¬ 
ican military cemetery where 9,386 ca¬ 
sualties of that epic assault are buried 


I'he two heads of state next plunged 
into a friendly crowd jamming a square 
in the small town of Bayeux. where Car¬ 
ter grasped outrcached hands in U.S. 
j campaign style They then boarded a train 
I for the three-hour return trip ui Paris 
I th«»ugh the serene winter countryside, 
i riding in a railroad car decorated by Mme. 

! Pompidou for Queen Lli/abeth's I974vis- 
i It The Carters and Ciiscard consumed a : 
■ seven-course meal with three w'lnes while ! 
I on the rails Shortly after their arrival in I 
; Pans, they were obliged lo consume an- i 



Re unitc cI with E^t's Sadat at A swan 

The ambiguity left room for maneuver 



Phoning Israel’s Begin from Air Force One 


other sumptuous meal, this one four cours¬ 
es with three wines, served in the daz- 
/Jing Grand Trianon, a 17ih century 
chateau at Versailles Tc; the chagrin of 
traditionalists, dress for the affair was nei- 
thei while tie nor black lie but— helas! 
--dark suits. Carter, it seems, did not want 
to pack formal wear for the trip, so 
many of the 130 dinner guests and the 
5,000 guests invited to a reception after¬ 
ward had to put their tuxedos back in 
mothballs. 

If the dress was informal, the rest of 
the scene was decidedly elegant. The Car¬ 
ters strolled wide-eyed through the Pal¬ 
ace of Versailles, including Marie Antoi- 
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nctte's bedroom. They were so absorbed 
that they arrived late for the reception 
Said Ia' Monde of the mob scene; ’‘I'he I 
Hall of Mirrors has not known such a ; 
brawl since revolutionary days " Sighed | 
Carter next morning. "\ think yesterday | 
was one of the best days of my life." 

But there was little time to enjoy the , 
euphoria. Having given Giscard a signif- , 
ienva electoral Ixiosi, Carter tried lo baU | 
anceaccounts a bit by meeting Mitterrand 
tix> He used the occasion to warn the So¬ 
cialist leader that the U.S would not look 
kindly upon any move by Mitterrand to 
bring the C'ommunisis into greater power 
in France Carter also irritated Gaullist 
Leader Jacques Chirac, who is mayoi of i 
C': Paris Pleading a lack of time, the Prcsi- ' 
V'^^' .denl failed to call at city hall I \en Leo- 
;nid Bre/hnev. Chirac hufTily noted, had 
squeezed in a visit 


D uring a seven-houi dash through : 

Brussels. Carter visited Belgium's 
King Baudouin and paid the hist person- 
' ul call ever by a I ' S Picsidcni at the F ii- 
ropcan Com mission, which directs the ac- 
I II vines of the Common Market 'I here he 
, and Commission President Roy Jenkins 
1 rcaflirmed mutual intentions to avoid any 
■ proiectionisl war between the I'S and 
the C ommon Market The dollai's rccciii 
instability and comiiuMi energy problems 
al.s(^ were discussed, as was the neeJ^^i 
maintain I he diali>g.uc between developed 
, and dcvcK'ping nations Carici s final slop 
was at NAI n headquarteis. where he tried 
' to case fears that the Li S might bargain 
away Luropean defense intciesls in a SAl 1 
! pact with the Soviet Union 
I Heading home over the Xllanuc. a 
' tired and lieless C'aiier answered ques- 
lions from pool rep»Mlersas Ri>salynn sat 
on the cabin floor leaning her heavl 
against her husband's leg and do/ing olT 
; as he answered questions, Cartel frankly ; 
, admitted that "the trip w'as symbolic " He - 
thought he had ' pul forward the image 
of a nation that is strong and secure and 
, sclf-conlident, hut which doesn i have lo 
prove Its strength by taking advantage of 
, oihei nations that arc nin as sluing or as 


, secure as we are ■ 

Jn a sense, the trip might have been 
. more imporiani in terms vh Jimmy <. al¬ 
ters on-ihe-joh education than in terms 
of conereu- accomplishments Reported 
riMl- Correspondent Sianloy C’Unid 
"Carter cannot help being changed by his 
expencncci abroad He has seen the pov¬ 
erty of India, the giimness of Poland, the 
civili/ed beauty of I ranee Conversations 
with the likes of Prime Minister Desai ol 
India and Prcsrdcni Ciiscard of I ranee 
will enhance his sophistication in foreign 
affairs People were iiueiestcd in C arier. 
seemed to like him and respect him He 
I did not excite them or move them Yet he 
I seemed to leave every coiiiiiry with a bet¬ 
ter feeling about him and the IJ S than il 
had when he arrived " • 

• And now. back to work—until spring, 
when Carter wings off again, this time to 
Venezuela. Brazil and Nigeria for Pan II 
of this serial i/ed txlyssey ■ 
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Death of an Aged Monarch 

W ^hile the French were cheering Jimmy Carter along the Champs-l.lysees 
the other day. a quiet tragedy was occurring on the from lawn of the 
White House One of the monarchs of the grtiunds w'as pul to death seciam by 
section 

An American elm tree probably more than 100 years old and planted in 
the days of Rutherford B Hayes was hopelessly infected with Dutch elm dis¬ 
ease It was not the first of the elder giants to succumb, and ii is not likely to be 
the last But this tree—No 75 on a While House landscape plan was special 
It was halfway up the curving northwest driveway On wmiei nights ns 105- 
ft -tall crown liamed the floodlighted While House portico, its graceful branches 
seeming lo ciadle the mansion In summer it rustled softly and spread siunhing 
shade across the lawn. Old 75 s trunk was 8 a , r. 

ft thick at the base It was the most solid cii- 
i/cn of the front acres Teddv Rooseveii s 
children played around il Mourners leaned 
on It when they brought John Kennedy’s 
body back K' the White House The televi¬ 
sion journalists knew a fnend when they 
saw one John ChancelUn Dan Rather 
I lank Reynold.s Iom Brokaw —all estab¬ 
lished outdoor studios beneath the kindlv 
arms t^f this seasoned I’lnins anicruanu 
T he evening news will look dilfereni 

The gaidencrs will plant anolhci elm 
But e oay be only I' m at the tiunk and 
10 IT high II may take anolhei 20 Pies- 
idenls before the new elm is stibsianlial 
enough to calm the mortals below with a 
gentle wave of its K>ng lingers 

As the v.ham saws snai led and (he great 
logs were carted off to Virginia foi dispos¬ 
al. passers-bs on Pennsylvania Avenue 
paused to watch and wonder I ices have 
been an integral part of American com- 
rneice. folklore and culluic I specially elm 
trees William Penn signed his ircaiy with 
the Indians m I6S2 undei an elm that was 
already 2^J5 years old The Boston I iberlv 

Tree of 1770 was an elm George Washington look Cimimand of the Conii- 
ncnial troops under the C’ambndge elm on July 3 1775 Settlers hauled elms 
west and south and noiih lining iheir siiecls and tilling then parks with them 
Before the Dutch elm disease struck m 1^30. iheie were 77 million elms m 
U S cities and towns Now there arc 34 million and the disease has spread to 
41 states The I ederal Ciovernmcni will spend about 54 million to seek a cure 
and ci^niiol the disease this vear I km feeble that is We pay abi^ui S(» million a 
year for sjxvial limousine and airplane sciMce for Washington's Ciovernmenl 
bigwigs I he Dutch elm disease has denuded whole commumlies devastated sub¬ 
urbs. ci'si billions in neighborhood devaluation and incalculable aesthetic loss 
ihar some extvris sav has maikcdly altered home cn\ironmenis Maybe there 
IS a message in the W hue I louse front yard w Inch is evei'v hodv s front yaid 

Old 75 IS the eighth big While House elm lo sikxumh to l^uich elm disease 
(iardencr Irvin W'llliams and his scouts sighted the telltale wilt m Us leaves two 
years ago They cut off some of the branches, but by last spiing there were more 
signs of distress V\ illiams and his men gave the tree injections in a last bid to 
save its life F?y September. hv>wever u was plain ihere was ho^ie Williams 
sadly ordeicd Old 75 s dcsiruciion to try to save the remaining 26 elms on the 
While I louse grounds 

But even as last rues vveie being given to i )ld 75 last week, there was a lu'te 
ofcheei and hojx Just a fev^ paces up the drive vvas a thru ing young elm about 
6 in thick *md 15 ft tall, planted on Aiboi Day in U>75 by Belly lord That 
tree is a seedling iM'the oldest resident iiec on the White House gn»unds' the 
John Quincy Adams elm vshich presides ovci the south lavs n The oldei ircc 
has not only resisted the Dutch elm disease, but since 182b has survived cveiv 
sloim and is still siring offspring by the dozen Wuh a lilile luck u will not he 
long before Tom Biokaw 's grandson can stand under the pioicctive arms of the 
yminger John Quincy Adams elm and explain what President Amy i artcr is 
doing along the Champs-1 lysccs 



Dying elm just before being cut down 

/7/t' most solid citizcr. 
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Trouble |n Las Ve gas East _ 

Fear of the mob delays casino gambling in Atlantic City 

T he seagulls have‘Atlantic City’s fa- I 1980s. Even though the casino-^ 
mous Boardwalk almost to themselves give a powerful economic boosi 


I mous Boardwalk almost to themselves 
these days. Icy winds and frigid surf have 
driven away the taffy sellers, the carny 
barkers, even the sideshow girl who turns 
into a gorilla before the very eyes of any¬ 
one with the 75c price of admission to 
the Million Dollar Pier But in hotels 
along Pacific Avenue, restaurants on At¬ 
lantic Avenue and offices along North 
Carolina Avenue, there is healed talk 


1980s. Even though the casino-hotels will 
give a powerful economic boost to a de¬ 
teriorating city that has lost 18,000 res¬ 
idents since 1960 (current population: 
41.000, and has a 17.69^ unemployment 
rate, state officials arc moving with ex¬ 
treme care in issuing licenses. The object: 
to keep out organized crime, which is 
heavily involved in gambling elsewhere. 

That could prove impossible. Soldiers 
from the crime family led by Philadelphia 


bag hidden in his basement. In fact, in¬ 
vestigators believe that two cousins of the 
late New York crime boss Carlo Gam- 
bino, one of them a longtime friend of 
Adamita's put up the funds. 

Among the few hoods to operate in 
the open was Mobster Michael (“Mus¬ 
tache Mike' ) Contino of Providence. He 
offered to become the business partner of 
Stewart Siegel, who is setting up a school 
to train dealers and croupiers for the ca¬ 
sinos. Contino promised financial help, as 
well as his services in negotiating a fa¬ 
vorable labor contract. Siegel decided that 
it was an offer he could refuse. 

Much of the mob activity involves 
unions. Hotel and restaurant employees . 





Mafia Don Angelo Bruno 


llEieisei 

. 


about options, leases and mul- 
timillion-dollar deals—life im¬ 
itating a Monopoly game Al¬ 
most all of the conversations 
center on the question- When 
will the first gambling casino 
open and l-iegin spinning out 
better days for the fading dow¬ 
ager queen of seaside resorts'^ 

Since New Jersey‘s voters 
approved casino gambling for 
Atlantic City in November 
1976, investors have an¬ 
nounced plans for 21 casinos, 
including one in a marina for 
yachtsmen passing by on the 
1 ntracoastal W'aterway Re- Reese Palley in front of the Marl^rough-Blenheim Hotel 
sorts International, w'hich op- Talk of muttimilhoti-doUat deals Ufcinniadng a Monopoly fiame 
crates two gambling palaces m 

the Bahamas, has invested $10 million to ! Mafia Boss Angelo Bruno have long con- 


IT^ 


buy and refurbish the 1.001-room Chal- i 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, installing rou- | 
letie wheels, craps tables and a high- | 
priced French restaurant. Bally Manufac- ; 
luring Corp.. a Chicago slot-machine | 
maker, has leased the fabled Marlbor- j 
ough-Blenheim Hotel for $850,000 a year | 
from Reese Palley. a wealthy jeweler and 
art dealer, and Lawyer Martin Blatt Peni' 
house Publisher Bob Guccionc intends to 
build a $50 million casino-hotel, possibly 
on the site of the bedraggled Mayflower i 
Hotel. Playboy Publisher Hugh Hefner is | 
looking for a partner in a planned $69 mil- j 
lion cast no-hole I on Florida Avenue. j 
Despite e.xpectations that the boom j 
will begin this spring, however, the first \ 
casino probably w'lll not be m operation ! 
until the fall, and no more than half a I 
dozen ma> be m operation by the mid- | 


trolled Atlantic City’s narcotics, prostitu- 


1^’ I * I Muscleman Anthony Provenzano 

are being iccruilcd by Team¬ 
sters locals from Philadelphia 
and northern New Jersey with 
the blessing of Mafia Muscle¬ 
man Anthony (‘Tony Pro") 
Proven/ano. who operates out 
of sem I retirement in Hallan¬ 
dale, Fla The Assix:ialion of 
Public and Private Lalwi F.m- 
pJoyccs, known as Apple and 
lun by New York Mafiosi, has 
been organizing empioyees of 
Atlantic City's private deiec 
tive and guard services A Cin- 
^ cinnati union with ties to Chi- 
w cago Mafia Boss Anthony 
Tuna") Accardo has 
[vjfarne been signing up bartenders 
Warns Atlantic County Pros¬ 
ecutor Richard Williams abKTul the mob- 
dominated unions: “They can control who 


rackets Lately, Mafiosi from northern 
New Jersey, New York City and even 
C hicago have tieen buying pl/yerias, res¬ 
taurants, discotheques and other night¬ 
spots in Atlantic Cii> Often they use front 
men with clean records, pnxlucing what 
Joseph Rodrigue/,, chairman of the New 
Jersey Stale C ommission of Investigation, 


describes as a ' mysterious movement of i of the criminal brotherhood or its under- 


cash and checks through a strange mix 
of bank accounts and people " 

O ne Domenico Adamita, for example, 
told the commission that he had bor¬ 
rowed $350,000 to buy Casanova's Disco. 
Where did the money come from? Adami- 
la s less than sjuisfaciory reply; from a 
man who kept his money stashed in a 


loan-sharking and illegal-gambling j works It’s a source of tremendous un¬ 


checked power that, in a town like this, 
can control the government." 

There has been some pushing and 
shoving among the rival Mafiosi but no 
shLWting or open warfare so far. Some law- 
enforcement officials expect the lop Mafia 
dons in the U.S to designate the resort 
ai' open city, meaning that any member 


world allies can seek a piece of the ac¬ 
tion, as is the case in Las Vegas. The Mafia 
is already tolerating a group of Cuban 
hoodlums, the Malagamba gang from 
northern New Jersey, which has gained 
a foothold in Atlantic City's illicit mar¬ 
ket for cocaine, marijuana and hookers. 

Can New Jersey stop the hoodlum on¬ 
slaught? Probably not. Concedes Michael 
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Wind Shifts in the Pacific 

America’s neglected South Sea empire struggles for change 


T o most Americans, ihc South Sea is^ 
lands far beyond Hawaii are no 
more than idyllic images To Wash¬ 
ington. they are an extraterritorial head¬ 
ache The U S. has responsibility for more 
than 2.200 of them, sweeping in a 4.000- 
mile arc from American Samoa to Guam, 
with a 2,000-mjle lurch northward to in¬ 
clude the naval battleground of Midway 
Many were the sues of bitter, blexxiy vic¬ 
tories in World War II Saipan. Tinian, 
Kwajalein. Truk. 

The problem, in this anticolonlal age, 
is what to do with them and the 260,000 
people living on them For decades the 
U.S. has had no real policy toward most 
I of Us oceanic charges, and few' officials 
I have fell the need for one. Now that sit¬ 
uation is changing 

President Carter has taken a person¬ 
al interest in the vast U.S Trust Terri¬ 
tory of the Pacific Islands, which is made 
up of 2,141 Micronesian islands spread 
over an area as large as the U.S. itself 
He has declared that the 115.000 people 
of the area, administered by Washington 
I as a "strategic trust." should have the right 
! of self-determination Talks toward that 
1 end between U.S. officials and island rep- 
I rescniatives have been going on for six 
1 years, but now' the full prestige of the Oval 







I Saipan graffiti urgerommonweaith with U.S. 

I Close links, but more local control 

Office IS behind them. RefleciiB^^arier's 
concern, his son Jeff and daugnS?-in-law 
Annette visited the islands last week. 
They attended the inauguration of Peter 
Tali Coleman, first naiivc-ciecied Gov¬ 
ernor of American Samoa, then flew to 
Saipan, the trust territory capital, where 
Carlos Camacho will be sworn in this 
week as the first native-elected Governor 
of the Northern Marianas 

The Micronesian trust territory is 
made up of the Marshall, the Caroline 


and the Manana islands, except for Guam 
(see map). Those islands were handed over 
to Japan by the League of Nations in 1919 
and held until Japan's defeat in World 
War il. In 1947, the United Nations 
transferred them to U.S. stewardship un¬ 
der an agreement that will expire in 1981. 
Carter insists that a change of status be 
negotiated by then with the trust terri¬ 
tory islands His Administration is will¬ 
ing to consider a range of options, from 
free asscKiaiion with the U.S . to common¬ 
wealth status, to independence In 1975, 
the Northern Mariana Islands voted to 
leave the territory and liecome a U.S. 
commonwealth They will achieve that 
status this week, retaining U S protection 
and many benefits but adding a far larg¬ 
er measure of self-governmem 

Carter’s interest stands in conKast to 
U.S attitudes during most of the 3: years 
o^^merican trusteeship. From 1947 to 
I960, the US neglected Micronesia al¬ 
most entirely. Then, stung by a strongly 
critical U N repK^rt, Washington began 
pouring in money, mostly for education 
and social welfare To date, the U.S. has 
invested more than $2.50 million m the is¬ 
lands. spaw ning a huge bureaucracy 

Checkbook administration, however, 
has lorn apart the subsistence economy 
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Tropical sunset explodes over the Caroline island of Palau, where residents want to negotiate their own new status 

/In environment of distorted development and some despair, and six-year talks of Rube Goldherp complexity with American officials. 


of ihe territory and contributed to an en¬ 
vironment of distorted development and 
social despair indeed, most of the same 
problems afflict the South Pacific isla.^s 
held by the U S. indei>endent of any U N 
sanction These include 

► Guam (pop. 100.000), a 209-sci -mi is¬ 
land 1..500 miles north of New Guinea, 
taken as a prize of the Spanish-Ameri- 
con War It has a nonvoting representa¬ 
tive in Congress 

► American Samoa (pop. 31.000), a clus¬ 
ter of seven islands 2.200 miles southwest 
of Hawaii, annexed by the U S. after an 
1899 treaty with Britain and Germany di¬ 
vided influence over all the Samoas. 
American Samoa has no formal represen¬ 
tation in Washington. 

► Other sparsely populated American 
military installations flung widely acioss 
the Pacific, notably Midway (pop. 2,300), 
Johnston (pop 1,000) and Wake (pop. 
1.600), claimed outright by the U S at the 
turn of the century. 

F aiming, once a basic livelihood, has 
virtually disappeared from all the 
American-held islands. Indigenous 
private enterprise is almost nonexistent: 
there are no local entrepreneurs, for ex¬ 
ample, exploiting the lush timberlands of 
some of the Carolines. Unemployment 
runs at 139r inlhe trust territory, 99J on 
Guam, I on American Samoa. 

Federal misspending is partly to 
blame. U.S. aid to American Samoa goes 
to, among other places, an academic high 
school that does not teach enough skills 
useful on the island Of its 600 grad¬ 
uates a year, 400 leave the island to fihd 
•jobs. As a result, more American Sa¬ 
moans live in Honolulu and Los Angeles 
than in the South Pacific. Micronesia's 
annual suicide rate is 20 per 100,000 


people, nearly double that of the U S. 

OiV ^f the most abrasive issues be¬ 
tween the islands and Washington is sea 
law, The trust territory wants to license 
tuna fishing in its waters and adopt a 200- 
mile limit. The U S argues that tuna 
are migratory and can be caught with¬ 
out restrictions anywhere That is gtx)d 
for California tuna men and for the Jap¬ 
anese, who sweep 40,000 tons of tuna an¬ 
nually from Micronesian waters But the 
islanders lament that they are losing 



Ameri can Sam oa Govet^ Coleman at party 

Special envoys from Carter. 


millions of dollars in licensing fees 

A change in political status would 
help the islanders stand on their own feet, 
and in 1972 Washington began talks with 
the Micronesians toward that goal. In 
1976 both sides initialed a draft compact 
I calling for a "free association" in which 
the islands would gain much indepen¬ 
dence and the U S would oversee their de¬ 
fense and foreign relations Then every¬ 
thing fell apart because individual island 
groups, proud of their separate identities, 
wanted to strike individual deals with the 
U.S The 26,000 residents of the Marshalls 
I voted in a referendum to negotiate sep¬ 
arately from the territory as a whole for 
a change in status Now the island of Pa¬ 
lau (pop 13,000) wants to do the same. 

iiT he whole idea of Micronesian 
I unity was invented and fos- 
I tered by the U S.. ' explains 
Peter Rosenblatt. President Carter’s rep¬ 
resentative at the talks "We take every 
opportunity that we can to foster the idea, 
but the Marshallese and Palauan leaders 
will not accept it " 

The negotiations have become affairs 
of Rube Goldberg complexity. Washing¬ 
ton now talks to territorial representatives 
(including ones from the Marshalls and 
Palau) as if they were still a united en¬ 
tity. At the same table, U.S. officials ne¬ 
gotiate with the two dissident groups as 
if their separate-but-equal bargaining sta¬ 
tus were achieved. What all the Micro¬ 
nesians agree upon is that they want to 
remain associated with the U.S. but gain 
greater control over their own local gov¬ 
ernments. More independence, more dis¬ 
criminating federal subsidy, is long over¬ 
due in beautiful but troubled Micronesia. 
Given Jimmy Carter's determination, 
both may arrive soon. 
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Bustle and decay: Panoramic view of Agana, capital of American territory of Guam; tottering fale, native house on Palau 


Par^ise wjth Rough Edges 

Welcome to dropouts, bureaucrats and bone pickers 


To get the flavor of America s far-flung 
Pacific territories, TiMt Correspondent 
David DeVoss island-hopped for 2\i weeks. 
His impressions: 

441 adies and gentlemen," the intercom 
Li crackles, “out of the left side of the 
cabin are the remains of the Japanese Im¬ 
perial Fleet." Banking sharply into the 
sunset, the Air Micronesia 727 circles the 
Truk lagoon. Coral reefs color the water 
in pastels of orange, yellow and green, in¬ 
terspersed with the darker shapes of sunk¬ 
en hulls “It was on Feb. 16, 1944, that 
we spotted 'em," the voice continues en¬ 
thusiastically "Our fighters dive-bombed 
all day, and next morning when they fin¬ 
ished mopping up, more than 60 ships 
were on the bottom." Only after a second 
turn around the exposed mast of the air¬ 
craft transport freighter Fujikawa Maru 
does the plane begin its descent 

Air Micronesia—"Air Mike, " as it is 
known locally—is the pony express of the 
Pacific. Three times each week the air¬ 
line's two jets, btith coated with Teflon to 
fight the corrosive effects of salty coral 
runways, hop among Micronesia’s six is¬ 
land airports on Truk, Kwajalein, Yap, 
Ponape, Majuro and Palau. It is a mea¬ 
sure of the region's isolation- - the flights 
range up to 1,451 miles nonstop—that no 
plane travels without a mechanic and 
spare parts. Says Captain Lee Minors, 43, 
who prepped for atoll landings on the 
flight deck of the U S.S Hornet m the 
1950s: “This is the last place in the world 
where flying is fun. No fancy strobe lights 
or air controllers out here. Just dots that 
shimmer toward you through the void." 

Most of the dots, and all of the void, 
are of vital concern to the U.S. military. 
Unless they have specific clearance, Air 
Mike passengers are barred from leaving 
the plane during refueling stops on John¬ 


ston. a storage dump for poisonous gas. | 
nobody gets off at Kwajalein, a target for i 
missiles test-fired from C'alifoH^. Says 
Commander David Burt, Navy liaison to 
the trust territory government; "The fact 
that they're smack dab in the middle of 
the ocean makes all these islands 
important " 

They also have a flavor of 19th cen¬ 
tury colonialism. On Kwajalein, 500 na¬ 
tives often perform jobs of equal status | 
with those of the 3,000 Americans, but j 
are forbidden access to the golf course. | 



Japane se tou ris ts Inspe ct wartime wreckage 

Growing misty-eyed in old hunkers. 


swimming pool, free movies and subsi¬ 
dized food available to the outsiders Lor 
security reasons, only Americans can live 
on the island. Every night the natives 
must commute by boat three miles to 
Fbeye, a slum island where 7,000 people 
arc segregated on just 73 acres 

In addition to controlling Kwajalein, ’ 
Johnston. Midway and Wake islands the ! 
n#.\tary has reserved substantial acreage j 
in Palau and the Marianas I'he highest I 
naval piufilc is on Guam, where two- j 
thirds of the island - including the best 1 
beach, the only lake and the one patch of j 
tillable soil-- remains off limits to the i>op- : 
ulation save for S.800 U.S servicemen and | 
Pentagon civilian employees | 

A merica's day begins on Guam at 6 a m I 
when the large McDonald's (328 | 
seats, parking foi 105 cars) begins scrv- I 
ing Egg Me Muffins By 9 o'clock the five- 
slory Ben Franklin department store is 
vying for the local shopping dollar. TV sit¬ 
coms, complete with commercials, start 
at 10 a.m Guam's main road. Marine 
Drive, IS a snarled jam of rust-eviscerat¬ 
ed autos, and buses packed with Japa¬ 
nese honcymooners. 

With a S38 million budget deficit, high 
unemployment and 25,000 of its people 
on food stamps. Guam has plenty of prob¬ 
lems Elected foil owing a campaign dress¬ 
ing “77 years of lU.S j neglect,’ Guam 
Governor Ricardo Bordallo blames 
Washington for all the difficulties. “You'd 
be shocked at the number of sophisticates 
who know nothing about the Pacific," he 
sighs “On my first trip'to Washington, 
one v'ongressman asked me what was the 
citizenship of the Guamanian people. 
When I tried to cash a Government of 
Guam check, one bank manager demand¬ 
ed the address of my embassy." 

Many of Guam's regulations reflect 
U‘.S. domestic politics more than com¬ 
mon sense. The Environmental Prolec- ' 
lion Agency orders power stations to use 
low-sulfur oil even though the island is 
washed by a brisk 10 m.p.h. trade wind 
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that blows away pollution. The Jones 
Act requires that all commodities shipped 
between U S. ports be carried on U.S. ves- 
scls. The former rule adds $10 million 
to Guam's annual fuel bill, the latter 
has made the island's economy vulnerable 
to longshoremen's disputes that take place 
thousands of miles away “We re always 
at the mercy of a small group of lob¬ 
by complains Joseph Ada, 33, s|x:ak- 
er oi Guam’s unicameral legislature ’*Wc 
have no leverage when we bargain with 
the U.S." 

Guamanians hope that their leverage 
will increase dramatically as a result of a 
new tax code that has been passed by the 
island s legislature. Federal law allows 
U.S territories to keep lax revenues paid 
by residents. Guam's code would extend 
“residency" status to any i>crsons or com¬ 
panies wanting it. regardless of where 
they reside or do business Those who file 
Guamian returns would be rewarded w iih 
a 75^ ^ lax rebate Says Senator Ldward 
Calvo, the lax code s author * Once the 
multinationals hear alxiui this, oui bud¬ 
get worries arc over ” Well, not really 
F cderal lawyers are sure to challenge the 
great Guamian tax caper 

O f all the U S islands in the Pacific Po- 
nape. located in the Caroline.s. comes 
! closest to perfecti(*n Its people aie gen- 
I tie, the jungle is unscar red Fight yeais 
I ago. Bob Arthur an industrial desigiiCi 
I who de\clopcd the clccinc carving knife, 
i sold his house in Laguna Beach. C'alif. 
! and began k»oking for a bettci way of life 
; Today his Village Motel reflects the fan- 
; tasy of every'^Os dropout Papaya mango, 

: avtvado and coconut iiees grow dense 
j and wild around the hotel’s thatched bun- 
' galows, each of w hich has a w rap-around 
; vtew of the lagfmn 1 ver> evening Arthur. 

I his wife Patti and their foui children 
; munch breadlriiil chips, dinnei is a choice 
■ between fresh tuna and luiile steak Says 
I Arthur “I'he minute I crossed the reef I 
I knew I d found paradise ' 

I In Ponape, paradise has rough edges 



Sunbather at site of Saipan Marine battle 

h \ son old w'vfforv si me 
V 

■f here are no paved hkkIs. despite 30 years 
of U S administration Llectncity comes 
in irregular spurts There is no long dis- 
lance telephone -seiMce The people sel¬ 
dom pay then bills Once proticienl tish- 
ermen the islanders of PiMiape and. 
indeed, of the rest of Micronesia raiely 
put to sea any more preferring to collect 
a range of federal social benefits (‘I hough 
Its waters arc among the world’s richest 
tuna grtxinds. Microiiesui nnpolls more 
than $1 million worth of canned tish an¬ 
nually ) .Says Ponape l^isuici Aitorncs 
Mmvx' Pounds, a name Texan 'If we're 
going to ha\c a Western society, some (T 
our Western standards will have tc start 
rubbing off on the commvin man " 


I One of .Micronesia's most stalwart | 
j fighters against social erosion is Father j 
; Hugh F Cosiigan. A former New York i 
! police depanmcnl chaplain, C. osligan di- 
) reels the Ponape agriculture and trade 
; school, an isolated 200-acre experimental 
; farm reachable only by boat .Assisted by 
a volunteer staff of 40. the crgar-chomp- 
ing Jesuit offers 155 Micronesians cours- ; 

: cs in consliuction. mechanics, horiicul- ; 

lure and animal husbandry W'hen not in i 
, class, teachers work on such projects as ! 
i manufacturing cxvonul soap and design- ■ 
ing miniature diesel tractors and other | 
small farming equipment Siivs C ostigan i 
“The most gratifying reward after 30 : 

I yeais in Micronesia is seeing my sch<x)l i 
kids now in positions of authority and ac- ! 

, complishmcnl as governors administra- ' 

; tors, leachcrs. farmers and tr adesmen * ! 

O n Saipan, more than 400 years of i 
for eign siewardship by the U S . • 

I Japan. Germany and Spam—have left , 
rheii ecx^logical mark Giant African 
snails broughi in by the Japanese as war¬ 
time survi\al food ni>w cxve all over the is¬ 
land America s legacy is lau^anlanfmn. , 
a spindly ground ciwer planted after ihe 
war k> prevent erosion .Saip Hs s soil was 
saved but. alas it seldom is visible since 
ihe imii/mi/miemi hits vorac.ously rotMcd 
throughout the island 

AKuit the only things on .Saipan as in¬ 
tractable as tmiiiantanj^'an art some of the 1 
' symfx>ls of modern U S civih/alron 
Large supermarkets oiler a wide variety 
of frozen gviods Many homes are air con¬ 
ditioned. so are most of the cars that whiz 
at alai mmg rates along the asphalt roads 
Cinder block lyphivon houses arc neatly 
arranged as is the golf course, which 
could be m the 1: S were il not for the 
' cr udely lettered sign outside the clubhouse ■ 
door reading ix> \oi cd i o\ i ms R(K)l ■ 

lOGlTMVNOOS i 

Of all the Pacific islands, none have ; 
adopted the Ameiican system of govern¬ 
ment as Saipan has Bureaucrats consti¬ 
tute 50^ of the work ftirce The new » 


Beer-drinking young Majuran; Yapese working at religious center; high school graduates on Saipan; Ponapean woman grating tapioca 










United States 


commonwealth government has budgeted j at the Kozy Korner diner. The yacht club 
$700,000 for a bicameral legislature \ is a converted garage decorated with reef den 
to serve a population of only 14.000 | chans and Japanese fishing floats. From spei 
The Marianas, to which Saipan be- | either side of the club one can hit the Pa- on 
longs, have 1 2^/c of the trust territory's ; cific with an ice cube ‘Th 

population, but receive 32'v of the ter- j if a person gets an ulcer here, it’s be- ey," 
ritorial income. The Marianas also eager- | cause of his diet and drinking, not worry,** tive 
ly accept all kinds of federal aid. includ- | says Ben Barry. 48, who has lived on Ma- way 
ing free medical care and bulk fovxl grants i juro since 1969 ‘This is an alcoholic's Fed 
of commodities like wheal, it's sort of a i paradise. Where else can you gel Black pup 
welfare state." says silvery Erwin Can- | 1 abcl for 80c and listen to gtxxlja/7 while but 
ham, the Marianas’ resident commission- | you drink it?" crec 

er and a former editor of the Chrisuan j uni> 

Science Monitor, who will return to American Samoa's rural villages are 

the U S. later this month, if I tried ! clean and dolled with palm-frond falc.s M 
to eliminate the free surplus commixi- i (houses), instead of the jumble of cinder 
itics. I d have a lynch mob down here." ! block and clapbtiard houses commonly got 
A few Saipanese worry about 
their top-heavy bureaucracy, but 
it has not discouraged all initiative 
—at least on the part of incom- 
ing Japanese They have asked for 
permission to raise eels and har- 
vest seaweed around Saipan. A 

more grandiose scheme calls for Mr***^*^|V 

colTee, rice and frogs to be raised * 11. ^ 

on Tinian, Just south of Saipan r £ 

harthcr away, on Palau, Japanese 

investors plan to build a $325 mil- 

lion supertanker port if they gel 

permission from local chiefs 

The Marianas offer a honey- ^ 

moon resort and war shrine Thir- ■|BBBV'vBBi^PHlll!BBIv*VB 4 
ty thousand Japanese soldiers died ^ 

on Saipan, and every yeai Japan 

Air Lines sends ‘ b^inc-pickcr 1 

charters" to the island They bring IV 

hundreds of cash customers who B BEE 

thwack through the tangantannan ^B|l ^BI 

m search of skeletons ^Bi f V / 

—though any human bones will f , f / ^Bi 

do. These arc then burned to rc- | 

lease the spirits of the dead, while 

misty-eyed on tours of old bunk- ^ 

ers Says one kx;al bureaucrat with 

profound seriousness The only Americans at Majuro yacht club indulging in a favorite pastime 

problem I can foresee for the Mar- in a convened^>am^c, cheap heet\ jazz, a Pacfji< view 


Political incompetence has not hin¬ 
dered the flow of money. Today the U S. 
spends more than $42 million annually 
on American Samoa's 29,000 residents. 
‘The current budget is a waste of mon¬ 
ey," says Lee. ‘The money kills incen¬ 
tive " The appropriated sums do not al¬ 
ways accomplish the desired goals. The 
Federal Government spends $981 per 
pupil for American Samoan children, 
but local community colleges are not ac¬ 
credited by any mainland or Wawaiian 
university. 

A merican Samoa has more than its 
share of bc^ondoggles. One man 
got a $24,000 salary to administer a 
$26,000 federal v(x:ational-cducaif 
IBB A $600,000 road—built 

IBBI Pagos mouniaintop television 
transmitter last year by military 
engineers brought m from Hawaii 
ii^B^ —lasted vine week before being 
iVIB ^^^^hed away .An additional 
f ^ $500,000 of federal money has 
been appropriated for a proposed 
bridge between two outer islands, 
I even though it will serve no miMC 
l han se ven ca rs a da v 




problem I can foresee for the Mar- In a cor 
lanas is running out of bones Wc 
are aware of the shortage, and one of our 
men in resources development is looking 
for realistic substitutes.' 

T here are abtiul 150 Americans on Ma¬ 
juro (pop 7.500). and it is diflicull for 
them not to stick together. The district 
center of the Marshall Islands is a ba- 
cillu-s-shaped coral atoll less than 100 yds 
wide A palm-fnnged island with a glis¬ 
tening lagcKin. Majuro shelters the most 
unusual mix of American e.xpatnatcs m 
the Pacific The island s biggest contractor 
is a Portuguese Hawaiian. A Massachu- 


found in Micronesia The magnificent 
Pago Pago harbor that initially attracted 
the U S Navy in 1900 is no longer pris¬ 
tine, but two busy canneries make the 
tradc-off acceptable 

Blessed with an average monthly tem¬ 
perature of 80\ ferule soil and rich off¬ 
shore fishing. American Samoa is nearly 
idyllic. That is fortunate. .Miice the U S s 
78-yeai administration of Samoa is a sio- 


Ucciion of Peter Uoleman, 67, 
in Novembci as Governor of 
•J * A mcr lean Samtni was a v iclory for 

' I 'more progressive forces of the 
^ Pacific; of all the candidates, only 
i Ci^lcman was not a tnbal chief 

With ovei a decade s adminisira- 
B^pl experience in the trust lerri- 
BB' lory. including service as assistant 
high commissKHier. he truly is a 
Pacific man. 

He has a refreshing sense of 
BBB informality, at his election victory 
^Bi piiily was the first to hit the 
dance floor wnh a nxHlified ver- 
Sion of the Frug At the same 
►time party, another celebraior somber- 
VIew ly raised one of the great chal¬ 
lenges Coleman faces. Wondered 
, Chief Tomoio Pele “This election 
! proves were all Americans, but who 
I isSiimoan'^" 

j The Governor has grand economic 
' plans. In shallow bays like the one near 
! his house he wants to raise oysters that 
j could be turned into stew at local canner- 
I ICS. He intends to open offices in Honolu- 
I lu and Los Angeles to lure Samoans back 
I home. With a larger labor force, he be- 


unusual mix of American e.xpatnatcs m annual rainfall of more than 200 in , the 
the Pacific The island s biggest contractor main island of Tutuila j^enodically expe¬ 
ls a Portuguese Hawaiian. A Massachu- riences water shortages, since no rescr- 
setls Jew' manages the copra-processing i voirs were ever built. Historically, Pago 


ry of embarrassing ineptitude. Despite an ! lieves, textiles could be imported and 


plant. They are a demonstrative lot When 
Majuro's American Chamber of Com¬ 
merce got no .satisfaction at a meeting to 
protest air-freight rale increases, mem¬ 
bers pelted the two Air Mike represen¬ 
tatives with banana cream pies 

Every evening Majuro's Americans 
gather at the yacht club, li is a reunion 
of sorts, since many breakfasted together 


Pago has been a sinking-ground for the 
faithful of U S. political parties. During 
one l8-monlh span m the mid-'50s, 
American Samoii had four Governors. 
Says outgoing Governor H. Rex Lee, once 
a U S. Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sioner “Most of the guys who've held this 
job were political cast-offs w'ho shouldn't 
have been dog catchers ' 


stamped with Polynesian designs. Says 
Coleman, watching an .inner tube sway 
beneath the limb of a breadfruit tree: 
"Tnere never will be big fortunes made in 
the Pacific. But we can build agriculture." 
Then he adds “Western civilization, with 
the stress on the individual, doesn’t work 
on islands, where the community comes 
first. If people are competitive, you can't 
exist in a close system. We people are born., 
on small islands in the Pacific, not large 
land masses. If we are to survive, we must 
hang together." ■ 
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A bM watcher acans the horizon just after sunrise on Long kland, N.Y., during Audubon Society's annuai Christmas Count 


Environment 


i 


It’s All for the Birds!, 

Takinf,' the annual feathery ^ Mint from Nome to South America 


T he sun had )ust risen over ihe norih- 
caslern up of Long Island, and an icy 
' wind was blow ing in from Ciardiners Bay 
! l:\ccpl for screeching herring gulls and 
other liungry birds, the on!> sign U life 
I on this blustery (20 I ) winter morniiig 
I was a small column ot people bundled 
! against the cold and quietly stalking 
: across a frozen marsh iley. there s a 
; biackback'' exclaimed their leader “And 
I kx>k over there, some goldeneyes." Fighl- 
j ing through thick reeds and tall grass, the 
1 bird watchers stnin sptMled other feath- 
1 ered friends, half a dozen stout-bi^died. 
i short-necked diving ducks called v\nne- 
' winged scoters another tytx; of walerfi>wl 
! known as an old-squaw, several large, 
j double-crested cormorants, and finally an 
I American kestrel Lxulied the leader 
I “You really get psyched by this " 

So do thousands of other Americans 
The frostbitten carly-morning exercise on 
Long Island was only a small part of an 
annual ritual that is, literally, for the birds 
Every holiday season for the past 78 years, 
bird lovers have flocked woods and 
parkland, marshes and meadow to par¬ 
ticipate in the JNational Audubon Stx;i- 
ely's Christinas Bird Count. The object: 
to identify and tally as many varieties and 
numbers of birds as possible on a given 
day. This year’s count involved some 
33,000 people, from Nome, Alaska, to as 
far south as Panama and Venezuela, 
When all their figures are added up, mofe 
l^than 1,300 species of birds will have been 
counted 

it’s as big an example of dedicated 
teamwork as you'll find,” says National 


Audubon Sivicly President tlvis J Siahr 
With the figures ihc volunteers provide, 
ornithologists are able not only to check 
the health and \ igor of dilTereni av lan spe¬ 
cies but also to detect changes in their 
habitats, set up wildlife sanctuaries and 
even helf) airlines reroute their planes to 
avoid dangerous collisions w iih migiaiing 
birds The bird count also acts as an en¬ 
vironmental earl)-warrung system Re¬ 
calling the canaries that miners took with 
them into coal mines to detect noxious 
fumes. Siahr explains that birds are usu¬ 
ally quicker than man to react to chang¬ 
es about them One example the decline 
of many species- peregrine falci^ns. os¬ 
preys, brown pelicans - because of wide¬ 
spread use of inseciKiJes 

Lor the moment, at least, such 
weighty things were not on the minds of 
the Long Island bud watchers By mid- 
morning the group had spotted ,36 difler- 
ent species, slightly shy of the figure at 
that hour during the previous year's count 
“Not really too good,” shrugged Leader 
Paul Stouten burgh. 50, a tall, lean, high 
school teacher ard pail-iime naturalist 
“Perhaps we’re just not as sharp-eyed as 
we should be today " 

To the casual hiker or jogger, a de¬ 
serted beach or marsh on a winter day 
can seem as desolate and lifeless as the 
Antarctic Not to the experienced bird 
watcher, whi>se eyes catch the slightest 
flicker of activity. “Hey. there's a hawk, 
hovering over that tree!” shouted Stout- 
enburgh “Must be a rough-legged." said 
another birder “Wow, he's big ' Passing 
sc*me bushes, Siouienburgh sighted a 


; mix;kingbird "look he's a:i tlufl'ed out i 
like a di>wn jacket to keep warm." he ex- 1 
plained “He s new to this .o-ca. moved ' 

. up from the South because he s finding | 
berries he likes “ ’ Hcv. gang, we re miss- | 
mg a red-breasted merganser They i 
should be around here Anyone seen 
one *'■ Noonc had, but the disappointment j 
was sixm relieved by the sighting of a rel- ; 

, alivcly rare Coopei's hawk, sitting proud- ! 
ly atop a telephone pole 

Now the birders were quickly addmg i 
one species after another whiie-ihroaied ! 

, sparrows, pheasants, gadwalls and, final- ' 

, jy, mergansers There was also a downy | 
vvoodprecker. merrily hammering away at ; 

; a tree in search of insects Spotting sev- ! 

I cral small buds on a pine, a watcher ex- ; 

! claimed "Look at those house finches!' | 

, He was mslanlly corrected "House finch- 
i es don't eat pine cones ' In fad. they were ; 

I pine siskins, a Northern hud that the de- • 
lighted Siouienburgh had not seen on 1 
Long Island for years | 

i i 

B > now It was 3 45 p m , and the sink¬ 
ing sun was making idenliticaiion in- 
I creasmgly difticuh Most -of the bird • 

' watchers were chilled and tired, eager to j 
1 head foi the hot cider and chowder await- . 
j ing them at Siouienburgh s house. But the ; 

: leader persisted. “Still haven't spiotied a i 
; snipe,' he said "Couldn i pi>ssibly return | 

{ home without one " off he went, scam- ; 
j txiring across several more marshes, kxA- . 

! ing cverywheie. including culverts, for : 
water that had ruM yet frozen. “Snipes like ; 
flowingwaier hcexpiained iilclsihem j 
pick up an insect or two oi a grub " I inal- ; 
ly. after a numbing hour, he found his i 
quarry—a common snipe fluttering off | 
into the sunset Said the elated Stouten- | 
burgh “I knew- that there had to be 
one around here () K . now wc can 
go home '' ■ | 
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Is There Life in a Smngws’ Club? 

There's nothing platonic about Plato’s Retreat 


As Time 's Behavior writer. John Leo j 
1 clilifteritly strives to keep up with fast- I 
j chanf^uw U S sexual mores, hi this pur- | 

I suit. l.eo and a companion visited Plato’s | 

I Retreat, a swirifiters' club in the basement j 
j of Manhattan ’.\ Ansonla Hotel, His report. | 

A n orange plaslic ball zips through ihe | 
aif, (K'casionally caroming off an on- i 
I looker or one of the s^^immers Two gig- j 
! gling women start to push a third into | 
j the water, then pull her back just in time | 

I It IS normal poolside fun. except that ev- i 
j eryone is naked and three couples are cop- i 
I ulaimg in the water | 

I ' When you write about this." says | 
i Larry Levenson, 41. the amiable co-own- i 
; cr of Plato's, ‘don't leave out all the ma- j 
i tenal that could make this place look up- j 
' standing ' I cvenson is harassed and ! 

! sweating profusely He has 200 couples ; 

I on hand, a waiting line for kxrkers. and j 
; some prospecijvc orgiasls are edgy be- ; 

I cause the bai is cU^ed- - the result of a i 
j court injunction by the slate liquor au- 1 
; ihority Without boo/c. he says, “it just ; 
i takes everyone an hour longer to gel all | 

I their clothes tiff ' 

I Swinger clubs have operated furtively | 
for years in most major cities and many ! 

; small towns Now they are going public i 
At least half a dozen opetate openly in j 
! Manhattan Though their legality is un- ' 

I certain, revenues are high enough 
i to justify Ihe risk of prosecution 
I Open five nights a week. Plato's ai- 
I tracts some 6,500 fun seekers - and 
! grosses $00,000—a month Si\- 
' week memberships cost $5 tier cou- 
I pie Tor the $25 admission price 
! ($10 for single women, no unat- 
j tached males allowed), couples can 
; use the disci v pool, steam bath and 
; jxxii table. Next to the disco is the 
'mat room' for orgies, and down 
I the hall are 20 'mini-swing" rooms 
I for one to three couples 
I Levenson walks through the 
1 locker room. ‘ This is the only place 
j people are mixlest." he says 'They 
; want to undress alone," One of the 
; mim-swing rooms, he notes, is re- 
\ served for Plato's staff Lin locking 
: the dwr to the staff rcKim. he finds 
1 a man and a woman inside, both 
; naked "Hey. that's my lady. " says 
; Levenson "She lives with me How 
' are you. Mary'*' Mary, a divorced 
I mother of three, chuckles and tries 
I to cover up until the door is re- 
i locked "Whatever gives her plea- 
i .sure gives me pleasure.' Levenson 
says, talking loudly ovet the moans 
i coming from the cubicles. "People 
! sefiarate when they’te linished here "Somei 


and no phone numbers are exchanged." 
Exchanging phone numbers is the car¬ 
dinal sin of swinging, because it can lead 
to emotional attachments. 

A tough-looking woman stands at the 
liquorless bar, wearing only a flowered 
blouse and high heels. A bartender whis¬ 
pers to her. Tell him to ask me him¬ 
self." she snaps "I don't deal through in¬ 
termediaries." She has been married for 
15 years and swinging for I ^ Now she is 
jaded She will only settle for "a man with 
hunger in his eyes," and no hungry-eyed 
man has happiened by for three nights 
So she strolls off to pniposilion a woman 

A young Israeli couple, both clothed, 
are silling in voyeurs' row, just outside 
the orgy room. "It‘s a very immoral 
Enlace. " says the woman, giggling Trou¬ 
ble IS. the voyeurs' view through the nar¬ 
row entrance is blocked by the "mairnan. ’ 
a craggy fellow who stands ^i h arms 
folded like Mr. Clean. Is hisjiW&b police 
ihcorgy'^ Maiman looks incredulous "We 
never have any trouble !iere These are 
good people I am more of a shepherd 
looking afier my flock " 1 he shepherd's 
mam role is to see that customers join 
and leave the orgy in pairs Once inside. 
Exiriners do not have to slay together, but 
if a man leaves to go to the balhrcK>m. he 
has two minutes to return, or his girlfriend 
will be ejected A pudgy woman is pro¬ 



onc here is a very warm human heinfi 


testing her expulsion from paradise. Mat- 
man latches on to her arm and gently 
guides her out Even orgies have rules. 

Maiman makes a revelation: he and 
his wife—a hate heck girl upstairs—are 
volunteers who work regularly at the club 
without pay. Does he at least get some 
free sex out of his labors? "Oh no. I nev¬ 
er do it here," he says, staring at an enor¬ 
mous male derrifere rising out of a sea of 
jiggling flesh in the mat room. "1 don’t 
want 10 be second, third or fourth. 1 do it 
at home where I know' it's clean ’ 

C ustomers try hard to brush aside fears 
about one possible consequence of 
uninhibited swinging: venereal disease. 
Says one: "We don't get it because swing¬ 
ers are jusi cleaner than other people " 
t Bui one female newcomer, still a wail- 
[ flower after two hours, admits nervously: 

I ' I'm terrified of coming down with some- 
I Ihing How do I know' who these people 
i are and where they've been?" 

Most of the patrons appear to be be- 
i tween 20 and 45 years old. and the stafl*es- 
I limaies that 65''^ are married suburban- 
: lies, who are presumably interested in sex 
' that dixjs not threaten family stab'lily "It 
■ works," says Levenson. "You wail around 
• iffitil 6 a m when we close, and you’ll see 
i these people walking to their cars kissing 
! and holding hands Swinging brings them 
i closer together and w ho gets hurl by ii’^" 
Su 11. l here a re Kisers even at orgies. A n 
; enormously lal woman has Ixien sitting 
around in hei underwear for hours, wanly 
I lotsking for a man "Swans fly with swans, 
ducks fly with ducks." a thin-faced young 
. man -sa> s. glancing ai her as we step 
around a writhing couiile at the 
edge of the pool Thin Lace, who 
says he is a member of .swing clubs 
in Chicago. San I rancisco and 
Montreal, thinks Plato's should be 
more selective abcxil iieople it lets 
in "I mean head-wise, not body- 
wise." he says quickly 'L^Kik at all 
those sightseers It's not like the old 
days. Now it’s t(K> much of a freak 
show ' Across the pool, the stout 
lady grasps the hand of a tiny Ori¬ 
ental man and pulls him resolutely 
into the mat room. 

Oddly enough, there is less sex¬ 
ual electricity in the air than at a 
Rotary Club party. All the trap¬ 
pings of the normal sexual dance 
—talk, gestures and clothing—are 
stripped away as 'jncssential, and 
emotions are under tight control. As 
a result, the proceedings are ami¬ 
able, but flat, l.ike the lough-look¬ 
ing woman at the bar, many pa¬ 
trons seem bored. A pleasant young 
^ woman with a distressing overbile 
is standing at the bar, staring aim¬ 
lessly into middle distance. "I don't 
know w'hy I'm here," she says "Tm 
only nude because there’s nothing 
to do here with your clothes on." 
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logger ’s Ills_ 

Perils on the path to fitness 

P ajl Zarmunsky, 40, of Englewood. 

NJ., runs ten miles a day to keep fit. 
He thus had reason to expect that the doc¬ 
tor who gave him his annual physical 
would marvel at his fai-free midseclion 


—Mecficm — 

out of the glomeruli, the kidney's filtra¬ 
tion units. The result is a backup that in¬ 
creases pressure in the glomeruli and 
makes them more permeable, allowing 
proteins and bkxKl cells to pass through 
the glomerular membranes and ultimatc- 
j ly into the urine. 

I Joggers kidney usually cures itself 
i within 48 hours, but whether it can lead 
I to more permanent kidney damage re- 


and low' heart rate Instead, the doctor mains to lx: determined David JetTrev 


seemed more interested in the results of 
Zarmunsky s laboratory tests, one of 
which showed the abnormal presence of 
protein, red blood cells and other sub¬ 
stances in his urine This condition can 
be an indication of nephritis, a potential- i 
ly serious kidney disease. It can also be a 


Fletcher, a second-year medical student 
at Chicago's Rush Medical College, is set¬ 
ting up a five-year study of long-distance 
runners to find the answer to this ques¬ 
tion. Until he does, says Researcher Gil¬ 
bert Gleim of the Insiiluie of S|xins Med¬ 
icine at Manhattan s Lenox Hill Hospital. 


sign of an apparently be¬ 
nign condition that is like¬ 
ly to become more common 
as increasing numbers of 
Americans lake up jogging 
and running. When a sec¬ 
ond lest 48 hours aftei the 
i first turned out normal, 
j Zarmunskys doctor diag¬ 
nosed his condition as ' jog- 
! ger's kidney. " or athletic 
; pseudoncphrilis, a iiansieni 
; problem caused not by dis¬ 
ease but by prolonged 
I exercise 

I Dr Robert Johnson t)f 
I Knox C ollege in Cialeshurg. 

I Ill., who helped conduct a 
! 1970 medical study of sev- 
I cral hundred athletes, tig- 
I ures that large numbers of 
' the country's cslimaicd 10 
! million joggers and runners 
i suffer at some time from 
j athletic pscudonephniis, es- 
! pecially if they exercise 
j strenuously for an hour or 
i more at a time. The prob- 
■ 1cm. says Johnson, is that 
I many doctors arc unaware 
of the phenomenon and 
may order up exjxjnsivc 
tests instead of the simple 
follow-up exam that would 



show the condition to be pseudoncphrilis ; fitness freaks should keep on running or j 

“Doctors are used to studying people who j jogging The known benefits of such ex- I 

have been lying down in bed," says John- ! crcise. he says, fiir outw'cigh any known j 

son. “They are not always familiar with \ disadvantages. i 

the effects of ex^^Tcise" . ■ ■ ■ I 


I 


I 



W ^hy does vigorous and prolonged ex¬ 
ercise cause pscudonephniis? Under 
normal conditions, some 20^<' of the bkKwj 
pumped from the heart flows to the kid¬ 
neys for filtration and removal of wastes 
Exercise causes the body to shunt more 
blood to the muscles, reducing the flow 


I Joggei’s kidney is not the only prob- i 
I lem plaguing those involved in the great 
j American running bcKim, An even more 
; exotic ailment is “jogger's nipples." an ir- 
; riialion caused by the rubbing of a run- I 
I ner's shut against skin This condition. | 
I which afflicts not only women who jog j 
I braless but also men, can be prevented I 


to the kidneys by as much as SOift- But i by covering the nipples with Band-Aids 
the kidneys continue to work at the sarUe j before a long run or by coating them lib- 
rate and apparently filler more protein j crally with petroleum jelly to reduce fnc- i 


out of a smaller volume of blood. Exer- | lion. Failure to take such precautions can 


cise also seems to cause constriction of leave the nipples raw', bleeding and quiie 
the efferent arterioles, the vessels that lead painful ■ 




Early Detection j 

Better tests for prostate cancer ; 

i 

A lmost 60.000 American men will de¬ 
velop cancer of the prostate this year, 
and more than 20.000 will die of the dis- | 
ease At least half of those deaths might : 
have been avoided had the cancer been di- • 
agnosed sooner. In ifs earliest stages, it , 
can usually lx: arrested by prompt and ag- ' 
gressive surgery or radiation, both The ■ 
catch IS that early detection has so far 
proved difficult, not only because men too 
often avoid rectal examination by the 
physician s gloved finger, but because ; 
available blood tests turn up evidence of 
malignancy in only more advanced cases | 
One important early warning sign of 
prostaiic cancer has been recognized for : 
40 years a marked rise in the bloodstream j 
of an enzyme—acid phosphatase—pro¬ 
duced by the prostate gland. .As the dis¬ 
ease progresses the level coniwiues to rise ; 
The challenge has been to oc^'ilop tests 
sensitive and reliable enough to delect the 
increase before the cancer spreads Now. 
in a sudden spun of research* activity at 
several medical centers, at least two 
promising new techniques are being 
tested 

Studying 113 men with prostate can¬ 
cer. researchers from the Southern Cal- . 
ifornia Permancnle Meaical Ciroup and 
t C' I .A. turned to the radioimmunoassay, 
which can detect incredibly small quan¬ 
tities of biological sub.stances with the 
help of radioactive iraceis The results 
they w'cre able to identify the telltale phos¬ 
phatase elevation in the blood of 33*'r of 
patients m the early, lirst stage of the dis- ! 
ease. 79' < of second-stage cases. 1\^ f third , 
stage and 92^ of the cases in the fourth 
and final stage - when the disease is of¬ 
ten fai loo advanced for any hope of cure • 
By contrast, they report in the Vew /:>/;/- : 
laud Journal of' Medicines the traditional 
blood test foi prbsiatic >wancer. which in- : 
volvcs color ineasuiemeiii of a product of 
the enzymes activity, identified the rise 
of enzyme levels in only 12' ^. 15' ^, 29*'^ 
and 60'^ of their patients at correspond- . 
ing stages of the disease 

C ompaiable results have been obtained 
at Roswell Park Memorial Institute ; 
in BufTalo and Columbia-Presbytenan 
Medical Center in Manhattan There, sci¬ 
entists use the reaction in an electric field ■ 
belw'eeii the patient's blood and scrum , 
from immunized rabbits to determine acid 
phosphatase levels 

Some 90^ of the prostaiic cancers 
now discovered are diagnosed only after i 
the malignancy has spread beyond the | 
prostate gland But concludes a Sew Euf:- ; 
land Journal cdilorial, “The clear mdi- ' 
canon IS that mass screening iin the basis 
of a hkx'id lest alone can reverse this ; 
gkxvmy exjxjrience" ■ . 
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-2 Sdenro 

Exploring an Ominous Bulge 


Scientists study puzzling earth movements in California 


N early 300 scientists this week are be¬ 
ginning one of the most extraordinary 
surveys in the annals of U S geology. Un- 
del a SI 4 million program conducted 
jointly b\ the National Geodetic Survey, 
the U.S Cieological Survey and local au¬ 
thorities. .^6 teams of specialists are fan¬ 
ning across Southern California with lev¬ 
els, gravity meters and other exotic 
scientific gear for three months of inten¬ 
sive measuring Their mission to study 
the gradual—and extremely puzzling 
elevation of a large region centered 
around the small town of Palmdale (pop 
12,800) that has taken place recently in 
this scismiLally active area 

The survey is no casual exercise in 
abstract research. Palmdale sits ate^^ the 
San Andreas hault. the great crack that 
marks the Ixiundary between two of the 


I liny fissuring that occurs in rocks when 
I they arc subjected to great stress, expand- 
i ing the volume of the rock But the bulge 
I appears much too large to be explained 
i only by this effect, which is known as di- 
I latancy and has already been used to 
; make experimental earthquake predic- 
I lions, Instead, scientists arc leaning in- 
i crcasingly to the idea that other factors 
I may be involved, notably a concept called 
j clastic deformation, in which moving land 
! masses snag against each other and force 
I some of the earth's crust to roll up like a 
I rug pushed against a wall In this par 
I iicular case, t-hc snag is apparently oc- 
! curring along a dog-leg bend in the San 
I Andreas I ault in the vicinity of the Palm- 
1 dale Bulge. There .the two huge plates, 
I which normally grind past each other in 
! opposite directions, appeal to be locked 
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Uplift greater than 
30 cm (12 in) 


earth's shifting tectonic plates Scientists 
fear that the ominous rise of the 83.000- 
sq-km (32,000-sq.-mi ) region, nick¬ 
named the Palmdale Bulge, could be the 
first hint of a future maje^r earthquake 
along that section of the fault, which 
lies only some 56 km. (35 miles) north 
ofdowniown Los Angeles. 

Their efforts should priKlucc. mefl'cet. 
a slop-action picture of the rapidly chang¬ 
ing features of the great land swell From 
this picture, they hope to obtain a more 
definitive view of the strange events 
around Palmdale That knowledge, in 
turn, could eventually enable them to pre¬ 
dict if—and possihl> when and where 
—an earthquake will strike “Uplifts have 
been ob.scrvcd before several major earth¬ 
quakes," notes Seismologist Peter Ward, 
chief of earthquake mechanics and pre¬ 
dictions for the u.s.G.s Among these 
quakes is California's last large temblor, 
the one that shook the San Fernando 
Valley in 1971. taking 58 lives. 

Initially, seismologists thought that 
the Palmdale uplifting was the result of 




Plate movement - 


•San Diego 
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together, causing a buildup of tremendous 
strain that eventually must be released in 
one or more quakes 

W Whatever the cause of the perplexing 
uplift around Palmdale, scientists 
have plenty to study in the region. Though 
the bulge has been rising in most areas, it 
fell almost 15 cm (6 in )inat least one sec¬ 
tion between Palmdale :ind Pasadena 
from 1974 to 1976, a phenomenon that 
baffles experts. In addition, scientists are 
disturbed by a flurry of minor tremors, 
measuring up to 3 on the Richter scale, 
that have occurred along the fault south¬ 
east of Palmdale, since Niwembcr 1976. 
Says Dim L. Anderson, director of Cal¬ 
tech's seismological labc^ratory* “Until 
these recent swarms there has been very 
little action along this section of the San 
Andreas Fault. It could be significant " 
Finally, while parts of the fault ap¬ 
pear to be jammed, recent work by Cal¬ 
tech scientists—using ultraprecise radio 
telescopes as measuring instruments and 
signals from distant quasars (see follow- 


inf^ story) as benchmarks—shows that 
there has been relative motion of up to 
20 cm. (8 m.) in only three years be¬ 
tween the opposing plates just south of 
the San Gabriel mountains. That mo¬ 
tion, which may be rapid by San An- 
dieas standards, also mystifies the re¬ 
searchers. Says Caltech's Peter MacDo- 
ran, who has been directing these 
measurements. “What wc need is a nice, 
big nondestructive earthquake that we 
can intensely study Then maybe all these 
puz/ling pieces would lit together " ■ 

Far-Out 

Quasars 

I Their red shifts seem to be 
i a reliable yardstick 

1 I lonid quasar 

\rar of far, 

' This truth to you / uiust confess, 

I .A /V heat i for vou is lull of hate 

I Osupei star. 

I Imploded yas 

% > A't ploded rra .\ //. 

j You ylow'tny speck upon a plate 

! OJ I'.in.sleni \ woi Id you ve made a 


F irst identified in the I9b()s, the enig¬ 
matic, star like objects called quasars 
are as baflling today as they were more 
than a decade ago when Asironomei Jes¬ 
se Grecnsiem scribbled his ptxjtic plaint 
on a Caltech blackboard What sets qua¬ 
sars apart from most other celestial ob¬ 
jects is that the light they emit is shifted 
drastically toward the red, or low- 
frequency. end of the st>eciium Just as a 
train whistle's lowered pilch indicates 
that It IS moving away from the lislcnei, 
so the quasars' light suggests that they are 
receding from the earth at ticmendous 
speeds - .some approaching the universe's 
ultimate speed limit, the velocity of light. 
And according to a law formulated by As¬ 
tronomer F-dwin Htibbell in 1929, the 
greater the red shift of light from a gal¬ 
axy, or island of stars, the farther .iway 
the galaxy is from the earth. Indeed, us¬ 
ing the red shift from some quasars as a 
yardstick indicates that they could be 10 
billion or more light-years away-- mak¬ 
ing them the farlhermc^l objects ever ob- 
serv.'.d in the heavens by astronomers. 

But that poses a dilemma for phys¬ 
icists. If quasars are really so far away, 
yet bright enough to be detected through 
ordinary optical and radio telescopes, 
they must be radiating more energy than 
50 to 100 galaxies, each of which con- 
tafns hundreds of billions of stars. Yet 
careful measurements by radio telescopes 
indicate that a quasar is much smaller 
than a galaxy and perhaps no bigger 
than a solar system. The problem: no 
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physical process yet known to scientists 
can generate such incredible energy in 
so tiny a volume. 

This quandary has led some astron¬ 
omers to suggest that the quasars' red 
shifts are caused by something other than 
their great distance. Perhaps the light is 
simpiy “tired" after its long journey and 
is arriving at a lower frequency. Or it 
migiii be “stretched" toward the red by 
the strong gravitational field of the qua¬ 
sar. Another possibility: maybe quasars 
have been exploded out of nearby galax¬ 
ies at great velocities. Any of these ex¬ 
planations could leave the quasars near 
enough to the earth to account for iheir 
observed brightness, and at the same time 
give them their enormous fed shifts. But 
are any of these theories nghi'^ 

Now Astronomer J(')seph S. Miller, us- • 
ing the Lick Observatory's powerful 120- 
in. (3-metcr) telescope near San Jose, 
Calif., has prcxluccd powerful new evi¬ 
dence to support the “distant" quasar ar¬ 
gument. Expanding on earlier work at the 
Hale Observatories by Beverley Oke and 
1 James Gunn with the 200-in. (5-meler) 

I Palomar telescope, he and two colleagues i 
1 studied one of the so-called BL Lacertae j 
’ objects, which until the late 1960s were j 
i thought to be ordinary variable stars, but ' 
I now are known to resemble quasars , 

I The object picked by Miller was a i 
I quasar-likc structure surrounded by z. 

. old, spherical galaxy. When the Miller ; 
• group measured the red shift of light from : 
! that galaxy, the astront^mers determined i 
that the island of stars was I billion light- ‘ 
years away And because the quasar-like i 
■ objeci w'as imbedded in the galaxy, it was ; 
! prc.sumably the same great distance from ' 
, the earth F urlhcnnorc. the galaxy's , 
; brightness v.as consistent with that dis- ; 
1 tance Miller’s conclusion if the red shift i 
' wa:> indeed a correct yardstick for an oh- j 
ject that so closely resembled a quasar, it i 
probably was accurate as well for qua- ; 
i sars themselves, including those that seem 
j to be at the very ‘edge ” of the observable j 
universe 

I 

S till, Miller concedes, he js no closer ; 

than before to learning whai quasars i 
are or what gives them ihcir awesome ! 
[x^wer Some astronomers now believe ' 
that quasars may be a stage in the evo- ' 
lution of galaxies. Others speculate that i 
they may be galaxies with "black holes" | 
—the remnants of giant, collapsed stars I 
; —at their centers. Matter from the sur- ! 
rounding galaxy drawn by tremendous j 
gravitational forces into these holes could I 
be compressed aT\d heated enough to pro- ' 
duce huge amounts of energy Perhaps the j 
most bi/arre idea is that quasars are ' 
"while holes," portals through space and j 
lime linking our universe and a mirror- | 
image universe composed of antimatter, i 
When antimatter from that other world | 
comes in contact with the ’normal ' mai¬ 
ler of our own, the two totally annihilauf 
each other That kind of reaction, involv¬ 
ing a complete conversion of mass into en- 1 
ergy. could explain the prodigious energy | 
output of the quasars. ■ | 
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You moy think it^ "heartburn” 
...but you could be dead wrong 


If you have these symptoms, you 

may be having a heart attack. 

1 . Prolonged, heavy pressure or 
squeezing pain in the center 
of the chest, behind the 
breastbone. 

2 . Pain may radiate to the shoul¬ 
der, arm, neck or jaw. 

3 . The pain or discomfort is often 
accompanied by sweating 


4 . Nausea, vomiting and short¬ 
ness of breath may also occur. 

5 . Sometimes these symptoms 
subside and then return. 

Don't wait. Can your doctor im¬ 
mediately and tell him your symp¬ 
toms. It he isn’t 
available, get to a 
hospital emergency 
room at once. 



CoirrrfrNird by iht l*ubluHtr 


A puWk sorvk* mossog* from your Hooft AssodoHon 









-Music 


The Sex Pistols Are Here 

The pioneers of punk rock do not quite burn Atlanta 


A S the four musicjans straggled to- I 
ward the plane at London s Heath- ' 
row Airport last week, it was clear fiom | 
their appearance that they were not just ; 
another I'op 40 act They spat in the air, | 
hurled four-letter words (the mildest was ! 
“scum ■) at the photographers and with , 
malevolent glares set off shivers in their j 
fellow travelers Said one woman passen- | 
ger in dislielief “What are we flying with > 
—a load of animals?" No, just the Sex Pis- | 


Vicious and Rotten sported hairdos that 
looked as if they had been blow-dried in 
a w ind tunnel or plugged into a preamp. 

The Pistols unwonted decorum may 
have been imposed by the presence out 
front of the Atlanta vice squad After all, 
the Pistols had caused a scandal on Brit¬ 
ish TV a yeai ago w ith their vile language 
They had been fired by two record com¬ 
panies. locked out by most of Britain's 
major rock clubs and concert halls, reviled 


the Voidoids have rejected the rococo so¬ 
phistication of much 1970s rock and 
turned back lo basic bu/y and blast. 

Heard on records, the Sex Pistols* mu¬ 
sic is primitive, purposely repetitive, less 
melixlic than the American brand In per- 
j son the Pistols* antics add to the enter- 
I tainment. if one enjoys a little gutter 
i rebellion and a lot of depleted expecta- 
! lions Rotten, Vicious. Jones and Drum- 
I mcr F^aul Cook are only in their early 20s. 
! but they have mastered the art of the 
I 1950s pelvic thrust completely Rotten is 
i the live shell, an emaciated, electric fig- 
' lire who jumps from simian crouch to 
I arm-swinging swirl to Clroucho Marx 
I prowl Dissolving a coy smile into a de- 



I Johnny Rotten belts it out in Atlanta 


j tols living up to their bad-boy reputation 
I as the prophets of British punk rock. ; 

i Two nights later m Atlanta. Lead 
i Singer Johnny Rotten opened the first i 
concert on their first tour of the U S by | 
announcing “You can all stop staring at • 
us and just relax and have some funSure • 
enough, the Pistols' American debut was ! 
a tame, almost respectable happening j 
I Johnny did not throw empty beer bottles ■ 
I a. the audience All he did was blow his j 
I nose a lot Guitarist Steve Jones did not , 
I vomit, though in the past he has proved 
I he has the stomach for it. Nor did Bassist 
I Sid Vicious sputter forth more than a few' ! 
I four-letter words, Sid did manage to draw | 
! cheers when he removed his shirt and re- ; 
I vealed the torso of a 90-lb. weakling. Both i 



Sid Vicious hoists one during moment of relaxation in his hotel room 

Livinfi up ro a hud-hoy reputation, hut placanny the vice squad 


! 

1 


for a song calling the Queen a moron dur¬ 
ing the SiKer Jubilee celebration and cas¬ 
tigated nearly everywhere lor their world- 
class grossness Just two weeks ago. in 
fact, their enlrv into the L' S had been 
lempvM'anly denied and four concerts 
canceled—because members of the group 
had minor criminal records But no repro¬ 
vals were necessarx at the Great South 
Last Music Hall (capacity ,5(K)). which is 
located in an Atlanta shopping ceniei Vi¬ 
cious* worst offense offstage came from his 
penchant for flagrant free enterprise. He 
cheekily charged reporters for interview's, 
asking what he thought the traffic would 
hcai hut settling for as little as $2 

T heir calculated insults and obscenities 
arc part of iftc image of the Pistols as 
a pioneering force m the movement 
knowm variously as punk rock or new 
wave In Britain, punk is the voice (.some 
would say vice) of woi king-class kids who 
cannot find jobs and care not a whit for 
the traditions of their homeland In the 
IJ.S the movement is more purely mu¬ 
sical groups like the Ramones, Talking 
Heads. 1 elcvision and Richard Hell and 


I monic leer, he half snarls, half shouts the 

I notorious Anarchy in the UK. 

I 

• / am an untK hrist i 

1 am an anuu hisi i 

Don '/ know what / want I 

But / know how lo^et it | 

/ want to destroy j 

, '1 our openings any place, let alone in | 

; a foreign country, are lough momen's for | 
' even the mightiest of rock groups The At- 

• lanla crowd was not knocked breathless 
1 by the Pistols, but they obviously had 
! some of the fun Rotten urged upon them. 

I It was not a typical puijk assemblage of 
-.tree*-wise rowdies, although one fellow 
. showed up with a safety pin punched 
; through his cheek The kids pelted the 
I performers with a friendly barrage of 
I crumpled paper cups and, as the Pistols' 
big beat went on, twisted and swayed on 
their feel. They had no choice; the place 
rfad been designed without scats to en-^ 
courage informality and mingling. Imag¬ 
ine. no furniture to break up! Punk afi¬ 
cionados could only hope that things 
would get worse. ■ 
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Religion 


'"God Sir” at Esalen East 

India s ex-sex guru tries instant sanyas 


b; 


[lid. bearded and phoiogenic. Bhag- 
wan Shree Rajneesh* was once 
known as India's sex guru Al Mount Abu, 
the hill resort in Rajasthan w^here he op¬ 
erated from 1969 to 1974 he dispensed 
taninc yoga, chanting and meditation 
Western pilgrims w'oukl sometimes doff 
all their clothes and wriggle in ecslas>. 
while the more inhibited Indians sti ippcd 
down to their underwear Photographers 
clicked merrily away without hindrance. 

As pennissiveness spread. Wcslerners 
fell less need to travel to India to shetl in¬ 
hibitions with spiritual sanction So the 
svsami i>f sex began tailoring his program 
to the psvchospirilual circuit catering to 
giaduaics of the human potential" move¬ 
ment who fell that the movement's po 
tential and their own had reached a 
dead end Refugee experts from encounter 
gnnips Robing massage and tMher plcase- 
loLich techniques began making the pi!- 
giimage and <'*tfenng Rajneesh their lab 
enls Since 1974, when the luslaf 
gardened Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh Ash¬ 
ram openeti in the sedate x.il> of Poona, 
moic than 50.000 seekeis have geme 
mosilv from the I'S Biilain and West 
(iermanv Among recent visitors Actor 
lerence Stamp. Singer Oiana Ross aricl 
the Maiqiiis of Bath Now the guru is m 
sliucting his hest-connecied disciple vet 
Richard Puce C('-foundci anddiicctoi of 
the I'salcn Institute, the ver\ fount of itic 
enc»HiiUei cia ’c Pi ico will return lo the 
Big Sui C'ahf, ventei m mid-Januai\ to 
appl> tlic teachings of his new master 

Those teachings iiie rnostlv pop-Hin¬ 
duism and anyihing~gocs homilies I 
don't profess anything' Rajneesh sa>s 
The chaim seems to he in the guru s dra- 
inaiic presence and the hope of an eas> 
way to Lastern enlightenment In ancient 
Hindu tradition, a \unyast is a holv man 
who studies and meduales for ycais befvMc 
he renounces the world I he Poona guru 
offers the blissful state immedi¬ 

ately. and calls il "r]co-\anviL\ " .Savs he 
“Westerners want things quickly, so we 
give It to them right away ' 

E salon’s Price received his nco-srin\a\ 
by cable to {,'aliforma. But all others 
must undergo the elaborate ccrcmonv led 
by Rajneesh himself. They buy orange 
robes al the ashram's boutique, then wash 
thiiroiighly No one may approach the 
asthmatic guru wath any trace of dust, per¬ 
fume or hair oil 1 wo tall blonde vestals at 
the gate carefully sniff at all who seek en- 
^irancc A single cough during the riA: 
can l>c the cause for ejection Then, re¬ 
ports riMi s New' I^lhi bureau chief. 


Lawrence Malkin the screened initiates 
are placed in the lotus position on the hard 
Lerra//o veranda Rajneesh enters in a 
floor-length white robe. One bv one, the 
candidates for instant sanyus prostrate 
themselves before him and receive a lOS- 
bead niula (necklace) with the guru's plas¬ 
tic-covered picture dangling like a lock¬ 
et. and a personali/ed tidbit of wisdom 
from the guru's lips ( lo a psychother¬ 
apist 'You w ill need much w(uk because 
a psychiatrist is more puzzled in a wav 


losophy at Madhya State University be¬ 
fore becoming a spiritual master in 1966. | 
TcKlay the Poona center is growing so I 
swiftly that he is Umking for roomier quar- ; 
lers Rajneesh's lectures are taped and | 
turned into a steady stream of btx^ks. One \ 
title Above All, Don '/ Wobble Rajneesh j 
centers now' operate in 22 nations ' 

1 he staff at Pexma. whose only remu- | 
neralion is free room and board, includes i 
a range of behavior therapists whose sei- | 
vices are urged on initiates by the master | 
Some of ihcir courses are taxing indeed I 
Ma Prem Amida. who t)nce conducted ! 
Arica therapy in the U S under the name ! 
of tlud Stevens, offers Intensive Lnlighl- j 
enment Ciroup members sit opposite 1 
partners and for 17 hours take turns in f 



At his fashionable ashram in Poona. Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh initiates new disciples 

" li'esU'i'nens wuni ihinas tiuKklv. m) wryive ii lo them iitiht a\\a\ 


I 


"Roughlv iranslaiable as Cnxl Sit Kajneesh 


than a psychotic. I osc control Let U hap¬ 
pen ") Lach aplastic a;sc> receives a new 
name Henceforth Richard Price will he 
Swarm (iecl Ciovind One unforiunale 
drew the name Kn^hiui C'h? isi 

In the initiations and in morning dis¬ 
courses a l tended bv I 000 or more motion 
less visitors Rajneesh is a master of psy- 
i.hodr‘ama As he explained blunllv to 
Malkin. "The whi>k abracadabra is just to 
console you 11 is a lov T he purpose oi sun- 
va,s IS so that you gc on hanging around, so 
I7al a single sound from me. or just a k>ok, 
V ill bring you lha : moment v>f enlighten¬ 
ment ■' So potent I^ that effect that most of 
the ashram's 200 permanent residents no 
longer bother to listen to the guru's words 
“ t's the presence that matters," says one 
The master was Ix^rn 46 years ago as 
Rajneesh Chandra Mohan in a small vil¬ 
lage in Madhya Pradesh province Raised 
in the Jain religion, he worked as a joui- 
nalisl. photographer, and teacher of phi 


I na 


I'ivc-minuie bouts answering the often 
painful question. “Who am L’" Tor three 
davs. all other subjects are forbidden 

A week in the presence of “GtxJ Sir " 
can be had ft>r well under $190. includ¬ 
ing a gourmet vegetarian diet Typically 
the Poona seekers are in their laic 20s. or 
older, searching frantically for spiritual 
answers. Ma Prem Jda. who dropped out 
aflei 1.5 years as a Las Vegas waitress, 
then tried est. says, “I want lo get out of 
myself have fun '^ iih myself, do what my 
feelings tell me" A ?5-year-old psycho¬ 
therapist named Tim who practices in the 
Midwest found his techniques running dry 
and IS searching for what he calls “rad¬ 
ical auitmomy " America, he says, is 'an 
emotional desert That’s wh> they come 
out here " The ashram's new publicist. 
Swami Krishna Prem. a former Montreal 
ad writer, says, “We're not ically in In¬ 
dia. We could be anywhere '’ And save a 
lot on air fare too. ■ 
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Law 


WaglngJWar on Legalese 

Simplespeak is not so simple 


will cui down on Government 
WWregulations.” Jimmy Carter as¬ 
sured his fireside-chat audience last win¬ 
ter. ‘ and we will make sure that those 
that are written are in plain Lnglish for 
a change.'* The spark ignited by the Pres¬ 
ident has been slow to take hold. The U S . 
after all. is a land flowing with torts and 
breaches, and much in thrall to the legal 
profession But the forces of hereinafter. 
res ipsa loquitur dtnA party of the first part 
are now clearly on the defensive 
I Guerrilla warfare against legalese is 
busting out all over, for example, the F ed- 
eral Trade Commission has assigned I an- 
guage Expert Rudolf Flesch, author of 
several books on plain English, to redraft 
some ordinarily impenetrable regulations 
Joseph Califano has recently hired Bar¬ 
nard College Political Scientist Inez Smith 
Reid to improve and simplify Health. Ed¬ 
ucation and Welfare Department prose. 
Among other agency heads arguing for 
brevity and clariiy. Interstate Commerce 
Commission Chairman Daniel O'Neal 
last spring issued an exhortation stating 
“English IS a remarkably clear, flexible 
and useful language. We should use it in 
all our communications ” 

In December a conference in the 
nation’s capital on regulations in plain 
English drew 800 participants, most of 
them Government employees. “Five years 
ago.” said Legal Consultant James Mi¬ 
nor, a member of the American Bar As¬ 
sociation's committee on legal drafting, 
“we could have offered solid-gold Cad¬ 
illacs as door prizes and not attracted 
25 people.” Wayne Granquist. a Carter 
apfK^intee in the Office of Management 


and Budget, called attention to the plight 
of citi/ens confronled with bad writing 
Until recently, applicants for a Ciii/ens 
Band radio license were advised “Ex¬ 
cept as pnwided in paragraph (b) of this 
section, applications, amendments there¬ 
to. and related statements of fact re¬ 
quired by the Commission shall be per¬ 
sonally signed by the applicant . ” In 
other words, the applicanl should sign 
the form himself. 

Private banks and insurance compa¬ 
nies have been trying to please custom¬ 
ers by writing loan agreements and ptd- 
ic\ forms in Ivigh school level English In 
Massachusetts. State Representative Lois 
Pines last year pushed ihiough a bill re¬ 
quiring insurance companies to limit their 
policies to the simplest and clearest lan¬ 
guage. The state of Michigan now has an 
“understandable-language bill” under 
consideration New York Ciovdl^r Hugh 
Carey has signed a bill to go into effect 
this spring, providing $50 fines for fail¬ 
ure to use "nontechnical language” in con¬ 
sumer contracts 

fighting a rearguard action, lawyers 
like to point out that shatp-cyed legal 
brethren will fairly leap to exploit am¬ 
biguities in the simple English. Notes 
(ieorgetown Linguist Roger Shuy "Much 
of the obtuse, confusing prose is the di¬ 
rect result of misguided attempts to be 
precise, clear and straightforward ” A 
special committee of the New York Coun¬ 
ty Lawyers Association has already rec¬ 
ommended repeal of the new state plain- 
language law Committee C'hairman 
W'llbur Friedman predicts that a deluge 
of new court litigation w ill be required to 


sort out definitions of the new sim¬ 
ple prose. "A camera-store owner could 
be fined for offering an /'2 lens for $75.” 
Friedman notes, unless he also explains 
to non-camera buffs what an //2 lens is 
(no easy feat) Hearing-aid manufacturers 
arc already up in arms against Flesch's 
first Hc regulation revision. “Simple lan¬ 
guage is great for consumer brochures or 
explanation of bills." complains Washing¬ 
ton Attorney Thomas V. Vakerics, “but 
you can't expect an industry to operate 
under third-grade English when the pen¬ 
ally IS whopping fines.” One of Flesch's 
profioscd revisions commands hearing- 
aid companies “Don't say or hint that 
your product will make or help people 
hear normally or naturally, or that it will 
help them gel iheir normal, natural hear¬ 
ing back '* In this new version, “hint” has 
replaced the legal word represent. Says 
Vakerics: A $10,000 fine for hinting'^ ! 
fcven 1 can't advise what a vague word j 
like lhai will mean legally ’’ Observes an- I 
other attorney m summation. "One man's ! 
readable prose may be another man’s | 
loophole" i 

T hose arguments have some merit a ! 

woiihwhile reformist idea liKc Car- | 
ler's can easily come to grief w hen it's | 
turned into black-lcilcr law But wheth- j 
er the proposed cure will actually prove 
worse than the disease is highly ques- * 
lionable .As some critics are fond of not-' 
mg. the lawyers who point out difficul¬ 
ties posed by simplification are the very . 
people mainly responsible for the cur- , 
rent plague of quiddities and quillets m ^ 
the law ■ i 

Abominable 
Snow Suits 

Who is liable on the slopes? 

O n a frosty morning in early 1974, a 
novice skier named James Sunday, 
20, was working his way through a slow 
snowplow turn near the intersection of 
Drifter and Inlersiaie trails on Vermont’s 
Stratton Mountain One of his sk' lips 
hooked on a bit of snow-covered under¬ 
brush. and Sunday fell. He broke his neck 
and was permanently paralyzed from the 
shoulders down. He brought suit, and Iasi 
year a Burlington, Vt., jury found the 
SlrcUon Mountain Corp. fully liable for 
the accident. It awarded Sunday $1.5 mil¬ 
lion in damages. 

Traditionally, claims for ski injuries 
have been discouraged by the “assump¬ 
tion of risk” doctrine: anyone who choos¬ 
es to engage in an obviously risky activ¬ 
ity normally must take personal respon-^ 
sibiliiy for what happens to him. With* 
about 200,000 accidents a year occurring 
on the slopes, skiing certainly qualifies as 
risky activity. But in presiding over the 



N ationa l Bai^ of Wa shington advor tioemen t for under st andable loan form 

One man‘s *'eadahle prose is another man s loophole. 
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Press 


Losing a skimiish with the mountain 

Obviously a risky activity. 


Sunday case, Vermont Superior Judge ; 
Wynn Underwcxxl, himself an avid ski- ■ 
er. refused to allow immediate dismissal j 
“simply because there are some inherent i 
risks in the spcirt " Ironically, UnderwiXKl i 
cited vastly improved maintenance and ; 
patrol operations at majoi ski areas as one i 
reason opeialors might he held to hlamc 
On such well-gr«,xm-ied slopes, the judge i 
suggested, skiers no longer expect lo en¬ 
counter tHXilders or stumps and thus can 


no longer be responsible for assuming that 


high risks exist in the natural course of 
things 

Underwood s decision is being ap¬ 
pealed this year to the Vermont Supreme 
Court, and the unfortunate Sunday may 
never see a cent of his damages. But the 
case has thrown the nation's ski industry 
into a ti//y. With rising insurance costs 
pressing into prohis, at least four Vermont 
ski areas considered shutdowns this year, 
and one small slo{>e in Underhill Center 
has remained closed despite generally 
gcxxl snow conditions At one pennt. the 
nation's largest ski insurer. American 
Home Assurance Co , threatened to can¬ 
cel its ski-area coverage in Vermont, a 
move that might have led to wholesale 
closedowns 

' Alarmists are raising the specter of 
$25- to $35-a-day lift tickets Ski oper¬ 
ators, though, have spotted what looks like 
an easier fix; the passage of special state 
laws specifying responsibility for acci¬ 
dents. New Hampshire, New Mexico. 
Washington and Maine already have leg¬ 
islation making the skier responsible for 
any downhill (as opposed to ski-lift) ac¬ 
cidents. This week the Vermont legisla¬ 
ture will consider a bill requiring ski op- J 
caators only to maintain lifts properly and 
mark all trails and such foreseeable haz¬ 
ards as snow-making hydrants If it pass¬ 
es, schussers w ho come to grief will be on 
their own. ■ 


Trib Red ux 

New daily for New York 

A mong the 3 million New Yorkers who i 
buy a newspaper every morning, : 
there is an enduring mass of mourners 
for the lively, respectable Herald Tribune. , 
which expired in 1966 Or so Publisher ; 
Leonard Saffir, 47, devoutly hopes. This ; 
week, to compete with the brassy Daily ' 
News and the New York Times, which ; 
he has dubbed “fat and stuffy,’* Saffir be- ! 
gins publishing a new Manhattan morn- ! 
ing paper called the Trih 

The tabloid (first-year circulation i 
goal: 200,000) is expected to be editori- ; 
ally conservative. Its board of directors in¬ 
clude: James Buckley, former Conserva¬ 
tive-Republican Senator from New York, , 
whose political aide and consultant Saffir 
used to be. Ousted as chairman of the | 
board last October was former Secretary ! 
of the Treasury William Simon, w ho Saf¬ 
fir claime<i wa.s trying to use the paper to 
further hv4^wn political ambitions. Si¬ 
mon. however, remains a stockholder. 

The Tnh will “fighi for a better cli¬ 
mate for business." wrote Saffir in a signed 
editorial appearing in the paper's fir-st 
edition because "when profits soar pay¬ 
rolls fatten, jobs increase, happiness 
spreads ■' The Tnh will also “demand a 
fair policy for labor without self-destruc¬ 
tive strikes, brass knuckles and police cor¬ 
dons ' Another editorial, on New York s 
new mayor, Ed Koch, is innocuous It de¬ 
clares that the patx;r ic neither for him 
nor against him: il w'lll wait to see how- 
hc does. (Presumably, KtK'h will gel gtxxi 
marks at least this week, since he has sol¬ 
emnly proclaimed Jan 9. the first day 
of Us publication. Trih Day ) Besides hard 
news and sports coverage, the first 72- 
page issue also contains a number of fea¬ 
ture sections on TV, education and the 
arts that are similar to newsmagazine 
departments. 

T he Trib has a fresh, modern Uxik, and 
its newsroom is equipped with the 
latest in computer terminals, on which 
copy is fitted and transmuted lo its New- 
Jersey printing plant The slim editorial 
staff of 77 includes two Pulitzer prizewin¬ 
ners, Managing Editor Fred Sparks and 
Art Critic Emily Genauer With only a 
single bureau—one man in Washington 
—the new paper will rely heavily on Unit¬ 
ed Press International and Reuters for 
nat onal and international stories. Its re¬ 
semblance lo the old Herald Tribune is 
largely in name only, and even that is in 
dispute The owners of the International 
Herald Tribune want to enjoin the Trib 
from using the HT’s old nickname, Saffir 
scoffs at the trademark-violation charge 
but fears that if he loses the name, his 
paper is sunk ■ 



"Knowiedse Is of 
two kinds; we know 
a subfect ourselves 
or we know where we 
can get infformation 

uponitr Samuel johnson 
1709-1784 

Although most cx>mpanies 
planning multi-national 
strategies know the market 
very well indeed, it can be 
helpful to know where to 
get additional information 
on it. 

If your company is 
searching for such informa¬ 
tion on a city, a country, or 
a continent, we’d suggest 
you get in touch with your 
nearest TIME advertising 
sales office. 

There you’ll find studies 
on international trends use¬ 
ful to any company plan¬ 
ning a multinational 
marketing strategy. 

They’re yours for the 
asking. Let TIME help you. 
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Sport 


It’s Denver and Dallas 


Broncomania v. Cowboy cool in the Superdome 


I I is Super Bowl lime, and the tale of 
two cities, Denver and Dallas, is shout¬ 
ed antiphonally from towering stadi¬ 
um tiers It is the best of limes! It is 
the best of times! It is the season for bump¬ 
er stickers and bunting and bragging in 
bars, for celebration and civic pride. Time 
for whimsy and WE'Rt NO.l!, for good 
cheer and bad bets. It is a time warp, 
where the young dream of growing up and 
the old remember youth, and in the de-. 
lirious identification with a winning foot¬ 
ball team, neither fantasy nor reminis¬ 
cence seems foolish. The game becomes 
a bond strong enough to unite, however 
temporarily, the disparate elements of an 
urban society. In Dallas and in [>enver, 
where football is a passion, not a fancy, 
the trip to the Super Bowl is a municipal 
journey. 

The towns love their teams fiercely, 
each in its own style, and the teams, in 
turn, reflect in a measure the characters 
of their cities. Denver, wild and woolly 



O rang e Crush Denver defense at work 

At last they have an offense to match. 


jumping-off piomi for prospectors, outfit¬ 
ting depot for dreams. It mattered noth¬ 
ing that a man could scratch and sift his 
way through grubstake after grubstake 
without success. The lodes were some¬ 
where out there m the Rockies for "he pa¬ 
tient and the tenacious. The feveied sport 
of searching for gold and silver is the orig¬ 
inal version of “Wait 'til next year!" 

So It was for the Denver Broncos and 
their loyal, long-suffering fans. The Bron¬ 
cos had been the door mil of pro football 
— 13 straight years before they fashioned 
a winning season. But with more true grit 
than could be found in the poorest pros¬ 
pector's pan, Denver fans turned out to 
cheer their team The Broncos have sold 
out every home game played in the 70s, 
and every year the list of masochists or¬ 
dering season tickets grew by the thou-* 
sands. This year, the faithful finally struck 
the mother lode, division title. American 
Conference championship, a berth in the 
Super Bowl, 
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title In New Orleans' spectacular Superdome, shown here inside and out in a remarkable double exposure 


Dallas IS a trader's town, a place for 
shrewd operators from the lime of ils 
founding m 1840, on a likely river cross¬ 
ing. by a canny settler of the Texas Re¬ 
public's northern Indian frontier Roads 
and rails stum branched away from the 
sue. and Dallas began to do big business 
in buying, selling, managing and shipping 
the goods of the Southwest In succession 
came buffalo hides, cotton, wheat and oil 
banks to make loans for a percentage of 
the profits and insurance companies to 
underwrite them It is a city of wealth 
wrought with sharp pencils and cakiilai 
ing minds, 

T he Dallas Cowboys were put to¬ 
gether in the same manner, with 
a loan officer's eye for the sure, 
steady return and an actuary's fe¬ 
tish for minutiae. Formed the same year 
as the Broncos, the Cowboys have been, 
over the past 18 seasons, the most suc¬ 
cessful team in football. Dallas devised a 
computerized scouting system that cata¬ 
logued the requirements of the sport in 
fractions of inchqp and split seconds. The 
Cowboys have turned up blue-chip play¬ 
ers with clockwork regularity, including 
prospects found in fields foreign to the 
gridiron. Track stars, basketball players 
—not to mention the occasional Heisman 
Trophy winner—have contributed to the 
impressive return on Dallas' investments: 
the play-offs eleven times in the pasf 
Twelve years, five National Conference ti¬ 
tles. one Super Bowl championship. 

Denver and Dallas, Broncos and Cow¬ 
boys, the upstarts v. the Establishment 


This Sunday's meeting in the Superdome 
in New Orleans oft’ers a s>mbK^hc asym- ■ 
meiry that the big bowl has not known 
since Joe Namaih s cocky New York Jets 1 
humbled the mighlv Baliimoie Colls in j 
IW?. Denver Coach Red Miller, ebullient j 
and emotional, is in his first year as a | 
head coach after wandering in the desert j 
of long-ignoied assistant coaches Tom I 
l.andry, stoic and single-minded, is the ; 
only head coach the C owboys have evei , 
know n I his 18-year tenure surpasses his 
closest iival m job security Bud Grant of 
the Vikings, by seven years) Bronco ■ 



Dallas' Tony Dorsett ey ebal ls a defender 

The occasional Heisman winner helps. 


Quarterback Craig Morton is a Cowboy 
reject, the Dallas starling quarterback un¬ 
til Semi-Peerless Roger Siaubach unseal¬ 
ed him In their locker room after beat¬ 
ing the defending Super Bow'l Champion 
Oakland Raiders for the A.FC. title, the 
Broncos were ecstatic scarcely believing 
the dream had come true Shouts, cheers 
and champagne washed their victory. 
When the Cowboys filed into their re¬ 
doubt after their N F C title win over 
Minnesota, there was no raucous celebra¬ 
tion and no bubbly wasted b> the cool 
young professionals from Dallas And in 
iheir cities . . well. Denver fans went ber¬ 
serk, while the Dallas fans, accustomed 
lo such moments, took the win in quietly 
appreciative stride and started Uxiking for 
hotel rooms in New Orleans 

The outburst in I>enver's Mile High 
Stadium after the Super Bowl slot had 
been assured was the peaking of a fever 
that has raged this fall in the Rockies, 
leaving all of ils victims colored a res¬ 
onant orange. The team color has ban¬ 
ished every other hue from the spectrum 
in Denver T shins, scarves, pins, sweat¬ 
ers. radios, coals, can openers, beer mugs, 
the hair on otherwise-5*me heads and 
Christmas trees have been dyed lo match 
the Broncos' Orange. Defensive End Lyle 
Alzado, star of the A.F.C.'s best defen¬ 
sive unit, an indefatigable worker in com¬ 
munity projects and perhaps the team's 
most popular player, mused: ‘‘Who the 
hell would want an orange Christmas 
iree'^ I sure wouldn't." Enough Denverites 
did. however, to strip the shelves of spray 
paint. And the distributor for the sweet 
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Denver cheerleeder entreats mountain lords After 18 long years of waiting, the miracle happens In Mile High Stadium 

soft drink that bears the fortunate—not on the side of the building with Oakland lity. The National Basketball Association 
to mention cleverly exploited—appella- painted in huge letters on it. A crowd of Denver Nuggets, while a solid team, are 
tion, Orange Crush, has had to hire 20 ad- hundreds gathered to watch and cheer the known as the place where former North 
ditional employees to meet the demand, destruction. The darker side; when a man Carolina State Superstar David Thomp- 
Season Ticket Holder Charlie Gold- walked into a bar and turned on the juke- son disappeared. A hockey franchise new 
berg is the man who started painting the box during a televised Bronco game, he to the town is struggling with expansion 
town orange in 1971. Goldberg bought got into a frenzied argument with irate team woes, and a planned sale of the Oak- 
bolts of orange cloth, cut them into strips fans, one of them followed him into a land A s to Denver Oilman Marvin Davis 
and distributed them to fans at the gate parking lot, shot and kill^^im. and awaits the outcome of Round 57 in the 
before a game against the San Diego wounded two companions. Charlie Finley-Bowie Kuhn brouhaha. 

Chargers. The gesture was made to ex- ^ But the Broncos, ah. the Broncos are 

press support for then-Head Coach Lou ven the city's traffic patterns have ^he Mets of the Mountains Theirs is a 

Saban, whose family was abused by dis- Kp been disrupted. Aside from the fact Cinderella story to catch the fancy of un¬ 
appointed fans. Says Goldberg. “By God. that an cyc-aching number of cars, derdog rooters everyw here and stamp a 

the Broncos went out and beat the hell trucks—even a city bus—have presence on the national mind as copper 

out of them, then the next week, went been repainted orange, the police must bright and shiny as a new penny from 
and zipped Cleveland." A monochrome be called out to keep traffic moving on the Denver Mint. It is exquisite, this first 
mania was born. It found voice when the roads surrounding the Broncos' prac- flirtation with a world championship of 

Running Back John Keyworih warbled tice field. But nothing has been upset as sport No matter how- often it may recur, 

a ditty into a bullet on the Denver charts- much as the city’s image of itself and its it w ill never again be so sweet It excuses 

Make Those Miracles Happen. team. Bronco Co-Owner Cierry Phipps at- the excesses and lifts the hearts of all w ho 

For the conference championship tributes the mania to “a little inferiority look on and recall 

game, Goldberg had another morale complex that p^ple in the city have It's The long wait and the wonder of it 
booster up his sleeve. Since his company theirwayofsaying,‘Hey,loi^katus!' " all swelled for the team and its fans in 

had a contract to demolish a twelve-sto- The successful Bronco season has cat- the final moments of the Oakland game, 
ry building in Denver’s downtown. Gold- apulted Denver onto the national sports The vanguard of 74,982 fans (they booed 

berg had the three-ton ball on his wreck- map. Professional team spc'irts are a re- the 62 no-shows ex cathedra) swarmed 

ing crane painted orange and hung a sign cent graft on the Rocky Mountain iden- onto the field, tore down supposedly 










indestructible steel goal posts and carted 
them away, but not before the long shank 
of one upright had been passed around 
by reverent hands, an instant relic of Den¬ 
ver's new religion. Below, players daw¬ 
dled on the field to wave their exultation 
to adoring fans in the stands. In the 
locker room later. Offensive Guards Tom 
Classic and Paul Howard sat stunned, re¬ 
assuring one another that it was not 
some dizzying hallucination. “Tom, we 
are going to the Super Bowl." Howard 
intoned. "We are not going to be watch¬ 
ing it on TV this year." Replied Classic: 


"I'm too numb to understand that." 

Coach Red Miller understood. At 50, 
he had gypsied around the pros for 17 
years as an offensive coordinator, the eter¬ 
nal bridesmaid who devised ways to put 
points on another man's scoreboard 
Feisty and indisputably tough, he was a 
trench slugger, a coach who did his dem¬ 
onstrating amid the sweat and grunting 
on the held, as well as at the blackboard 
During one such session this year, he split 
open his forehead knocking his unprotect¬ 
ed head against the helmet of 280-lb. Of¬ 
fensive Tackle Claudie Minor. But he was 


also a jokester who regularly inserted a 
trick play, say a quadruple reverse, to con¬ 
found the defensive starters during prac¬ 
tice sessions, providing his players with a 
few moments of grass-rolling laughter at 
their teammates’ expense 

He was passed over as head coach for 
such antics and a tendency to hoist a beer 
and become close to his players. Says Mil¬ 
ler: “1 was a free spirit. I operated on a dif¬ 
ferent wave length than most coaches. I 
was highly excitable, and I'd get down in 
the pits with the players. I think some 
owners thought I was loo exuberant. Too 


Superdome Named Desire 

Just as New Orleans hit upon jazz, the only unique Amer- 
lean contribution to art. and hit upon it almost by accident 
and despite itself, it could also hit upon the way out of the 
hell which has overtaken the American city. 

—Novelist Walker Percy, in Harper ’s. 

1968 

N ew Orleans may jusl be doing that today Its hopes of a 
renaissance-on-lhe-Mississippi rest heavily on a single 
building That is. the Louisiana Superdome, the arena for 
the Super Bt>wl clash between Dallas and Denver It has 
i been called, variously and hypcrbolically. the eirKth won- 

I der of the world, the most usable public facilitf^ver dc* 

I signed, the structure that will mal^^all other c.xislmg sta- 

! diums as obsolete as Rome’s 

j Colosseum It is, claim Orle- 

I anians. "the domedcst thing 

j you ever saw," "the classiest 

i speutin' house in the world" 

’ and "the Miracle on Poydras 

Street " 

Mushrooming 273 ft. into 
the skyline, sited in 52 acres 
of the central business district, 
the copper-toned Superdome 
Uxiks like a happily defected 
UFO. or—more to Orleanians' 
lastes""a gargantuan cheese 
souffle. Inside, despite a decid¬ 
edly sublunary decor, the 
building IS a mechanical mar¬ 
vel. capable of seating in air-condiiioned comfort the entire 
populations of Andorra. Liechtenstein and Monaco, with 
room left over for a couple of football teams, four trade ex¬ 
hibitions a dog show and a few hundred ushers, guards and 
food vendors Oi, as Orleanians never fail to point out. it 
could swallow Houston's Astrodome with hardly a burp. 

The building could fill a page in The Guinness Book of 
World Records. The largest enclosed stadium in the world, 
it boasts a 9 7-acre roof, 9,000 tons of air conditioning, 32 es¬ 
calators. ten elevators and 88 rest rcK^ms It has served more 
sit-down dinners in one place than any other caravansary 
in history 65.000 meals in three days (Creole chicken, stuffed 
flounder an«? meat loaf) to the Lutheran Youth Gathering 
in August 1976. It has the world’s largest roll-up rug. a 
126,85 l-sq.-ft., zippered greensward of AstroTurf that the lo¬ 
cals fondly call Mardi Grass. Also the bigge.sl set of T\' 
lubes: six superscreens, each 22 ft. wide by 26 ft. high, sus¬ 
pended from a 75-lon gondola, which afford the farihesi- 
out viewer in the cheapest, loftiest seat a c oseup of a cheer¬ 
leader or an instant replay of a fooibaJl fumble. 

The ellipiically shaped main arena (known as a '“squir- 
cle") can be switched from a football stadium that can seat 


76,791 Super Bowl fans to a compact configuration for 20.000 
basketball rooters. Automated bleachers move on rails from 
the east side of the dome toward the permanently anchored 
stands on the west side, while other stands move in from ei¬ 
ther end to surround the basketball court, bringing the clos¬ 
est seal 10 within 9 ft of the action. 

Thus, like Alice in a concrete Wonderland, the squircle 
can grow or shrink to accommodate such varied attractions 
as the circus, opera, ice shows, rock concerts, religious ral¬ 
lies and national conventions 

Last year the biggest-ever Lions International conven¬ 
tion in the U.S. brought more than 40.000 t)eople to the 
dome for five days Lven when it was not in use. guided 
lours of the megastructure packed in 200,000 visitors last 
year at $2 50 a head. The building's varied facilities lured 
7.3.350 convention delegates to New Orleans 

The financial impact of the Superdome is lelt far be¬ 
yond its walls. The average 
Super Bowl patron will, by con¬ 
servative estimate, spend $100 
a day The dome last year di¬ 
rectly generated more than $2 
million in lax revenues, plus an 
estimated $3 million from a 4^^# 
city hotel motel tax that was 
levied to help pay for the be¬ 
hemoth. Thus while the build¬ 
ing ran $5.5 million in the red. 
it brought in more than la- 
gniappe to the local economy 
One indication of the Su¬ 
perdome's viability is that 
Abram Nicholas Prilzkcr 
agreed last July to lake over 
management of the dome A N Pnt/ker and his famil> are 
among the nation's biggest landowmers. Their holdings in 
the Hyatt hotel chain (76 m the U S., 24 abroad) are only 
part of their wealth. With an $80 million stake in the Hyatt 
across the street, the 82-year-old Pritzker created the Hyatt 
Management Corp to run the building and installed as its 
president Den/il Skinner, 50, a crisp, urbane executive who 
had spent 19 years running public assembly areas from Vir¬ 
ginia to Indiana. Skinner has virtually halved the staff, and 
replaced politically appointed executives and contractors 
with trained managers “What can be done with this build¬ 
ing,' says Skinner, "is limited only by the imagination " 

It is, of course, primarily a sporu palace, and team 
owners love the place Barry Mendelson 34. New York- 
born executive vice president of the Ja//. points out that 
"there was no real longtime legacy of pro basketball in 
the South. ' Yet the club has broken N.B.A. attendance 
records five limes. The football Saints, whose mundane 
l^rformance on the field is partially offset by their spec¬ 
tacular half-time shows, are also incurable domophiles, 
and have a ten-year lease on the Poydras palazzo. 

The dome's most important contribution to New Or- 
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many coaches believe you jusl play ihe 
game. 1 happen to feel the opposite 1 be¬ 
lieve you play the game with emotion. I 
enjoy life They couldn't identify with 
me.’* When his chance came at Denver, 
he toned down the off-field activities in 
"avor of ceaseless preparation- “I haven’t 
iiad a drink in about a year Tm not say¬ 
ing 1 will never drink again, but I stopped 
as a matter of self-discipline.” 

If Miller needed discipline, the Bron¬ 
cos needed it more. After last season, a 
dozen players sent a ixitilion to Co-Own¬ 
er Phipps expressing their lack of con¬ 


fidence in then-Coach John Ralston. An 
already solid defensive unit carped at the 
woefully inadequate offense The center 
did not hold. They had climbed to a 9-5 
record, but believed they could have done 
better. Says Wide Receiver Haven Mo¬ 
ses: “We knew we had the people to win, 
but we had no direction, no someone or 
; something to pull it together We had to 
.have someone to crack the whip” Lyle 
Al/ado describes the initial, outwardly in¬ 
significant lash “The first day of train- 
j ing camp. Miller pointed to the soda and 
I candy machines and said he didn't want 


us to bring any of that stuff into the meet¬ 
ings because it would disturb our concen¬ 
tration. He lcx)ked at us for a second and 
screamed. *1 mean it!' ” End of munchies 
in meetings. 

The arrival of Quarterback Craig 
Morton in a irade with the New York Gi¬ 
ants injected stability on-held to match 
Miller's sideline command. Haven Mo¬ 
ses on Morton: “Last year we had no one 
in the huddle who would take charge. 
Craig has given us that added dimension, 
offensive motivation When we gel be¬ 
hind. we know that he is still capable of 



Hyatt Management Coip. President Denzil Skinner 


leans is its IcKation: smack in the middle of downtown 
Whereas some other cities, notably Detroit, have plunked 
sports stadiums in the suburbs. Louisiana decided early on 
that the dome's maximum economic benefit could be re¬ 
alized by placing it in a seedy, archaic industrial area (which 
is no more). Most of ail. its accessibility benefits the cus¬ 
tomer; indeed, it was designed as a “people place " As the 
plans evolved, it was agreed that it would not be just a 
ball palace, but a multipurptise sporting-business-conven- 
tion-cullural center that could revitalize the sensual, sickly 
Blanche i^uBois of cities. 

N ew Orleans is one of the nation's poorest cities (21 
of its citizens live below the poverty line). Yet Orle¬ 
anians and visitors have always lavished money on sport en¬ 
tertainment, belting and booze To assure landing an N F L 
franchise. Louisiana voters in November l%6 amended the 

constitution and overwhelmingly ap--—...— 

proved a $35 million bond issue to 
finance the dome. The cost subsequent¬ 
ly rose to $163 million. 

As a result, the project stirred con * 
troversy as hot and heavy as a tabas- 
coed gumbi-i However, as silver-haired 
Mayor Moon Landrieu, one of the 
dome's founding fathers, points out, in¬ 
terminable legal challenges and inves¬ 
tigations failed to produce a single in¬ 
dictment or even a documented charge 
of hanky-panky (though in Huey Long 
country it is hard to believe some p)ol- 
iticians did not profit, at least indirect¬ 
ly, from the project). However, Le 
Maire insists, “Only politicians could 
have put this thing together It could 
never have been built by a blue ribbon 
commission. Sure, we made mistakes, 

but 1 think history will vindicate us. The-— 

dome would cost $500 million to build Pregame meal in club' 


Fans at tiimadlimi Club bar overlooking arena 


loday I don't think any other city will have the courage 
and imagination to build anything like n again “ 

its catalytic effect is manifest As far as outside inves¬ 
tors arc concerned, it is 1 he Superdome Named Desire 
I'he building is credited to a considerable extent for the big¬ 
gest construction boom in New Orleans hisior> $1.5 billK)n 
w'oith to date 1 here are now 10.000 quality hotel rooms 
within a short stroll of the dome The most convenient of 
all IS the 1,200-room Hyatt Regenev. which has a broad el¬ 
evated ramp leading to the Superdome’s second level over 
Loyola Avenue. There is a new 1.200-room Hilton that has 
enjoyed the most successful first yeai of any hotel in the 
chain Near by is a 42-story Marrioil. which has 1,000 looms 
and is adding 414 more It will lx: topped by a new 50-siory. 
1,200-room Sheraton F our major new office buildings have 
gone up in the revivified district Only one corporation in 
F ortune's 500. the I ykes shipping and steel concern, has 

--1. " headquarters in New Orleans (v ten in 

Flousion, four in Atlanta) but this, uxx 
may change if this exuberant, graceful 
city can reassert its unique identity 
For “the city that care forgot,’ tour¬ 
ism has iiaditionally been the second 
biggest money-spinner after its port, 
the nation's second busiest. The French 
Quarlei. its major magnet, is a trap, 
not an attraction, a mart of sleazy sex 
shows, watered whisky and jaded jazz. 
However, New Orleans sull has some 
of the best restaurants Tn the U.S., 
and ome elegant hotels outside the 
dome area (most notably, the Poni- 
charirain), which theoretically can 
only gel better with the influx of well- 
heeled visitors that Superdome events 
are attracting. 

• If it takes French bread and cir- 

———-— --— cuses to lead New Orleans out of hell, 

s private dining room let the game go on. 
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pulling it out.’' Morton was the 26th man 
to step into the Broncos’ revolving quar¬ 
terback door in 18 years. A much-ma¬ 
ligned performer during twelve frustrat¬ 
ing seasons in Dallas and New York, he 
is now Denver’s once and future king. 

The Broncos' offense is still far from 
an incKorablc machine, but Miller’s in¬ 
novative strategy superbly complements 
Morton’s skills, and the team can now 
capitalize on the good field position that 
the Orange Crush defense constantly 
wrests in fumbles and interceptions. 

Craig Morton, reborn quarterback 
and newlywed, arose at 6 a.m. on the 
morning of his first Super Bowl practice 
since 1971 (when he was a Dallas Cow¬ 
boy). “1 just sal alone for two hours think¬ 
ing about it. When my wife, Susie, and 1 
were having breakfast, I said to her, ‘Hey, 
you know, we’re going to the Super Bowl.’ 
I’m just beginning to realize it, and I'm ex¬ 
cited” Looking to a bright future at age 
34, Morton plans to buy a house in Den¬ 


ver and settle down for the first time since 
he left Dallas. “1 hope they keep me here 
for a while.” 

A large measure of credit for Mor¬ 
ton's success in Denver can be 
traced to his days as a Dallas 
Cowboy, which ended only af¬ 
ter Lieut, (j.g.) Roger Staubach, U.S.N. 
(ret.) took away his command in the hud¬ 
dle. It was in Dallas under Coach Tom 
Landry that Morton polished his skills in 
running a complex offense. Much of the 
sophisticated strategy that marks modern 
football was devised in Landry’s fertile 
mind. For beneath the ubiquitous hat a 
size too small, behind the stony visage, re¬ 
sides a genius of the game. As a player- 
coach in the 1950s, Landry refined the 4- 
3 defense, using a slide rule to work out 
the odds on given plays in given situa¬ 
tions. His Cowboys play the most intri¬ 
cately calibrated football- on both of¬ 
fense and defense—ever concocted. 


Landry once sold insurance, so he is 
quite at home in Dallas, one of the coun¬ 
try’s major insurance centers. As any good 
actuary should, he relentlessly computes 
the possibilities and probabilities that gov¬ 
ern the chaotic life span of a football 
game. His much-remarked-upon stoic 
sideline demeanor (Don Rickies; “There’s 
70,000 people going bananas and there’s 
Tom Landry trying to keep his hat on 
straight”) is a reflection of his calculating 
soul. Explains Wide Receiver Golden 
Richards “He is not aware of the mo¬ 
ment because he is thinking two plays 
I ahead of the rest of us.” 
i The legend in Dallas is that Cowboy 
Owner Clint Murchison bought a com¬ 
puter company solely to complement and 
exploit his coach's style. Whatever the 
case, one of the electronic brains was 
soon harnessed to answer a difficult ques¬ 
tion: Which young men could play suc¬ 
cessfully under Landry’s byzantine flex 
defense and multiple offense? At Cowboy 


WILL'A MS — OAKLAND TBiBUWE 


Now for the Zebras... 

T heir identities will be kept secret until 48 before 
the Super Bowl kickoff. If they a^»ig lucky, no one will re¬ 
member a single one of the six when the game is over. They 
are the game officials, part-timers, in real life accountants, 
schoolteachers, salesmen and executives, whose only claim 
to fLX)lball fame can be infamy. This year's Super Bowl of¬ 
ficiating crew will be operating in the unwelcome glare of a 
spotlight created by two highly debatable, and debated, calls 
made by their colleagues in two crucial games—most no¬ 
tably the A.L.C title match. Both calls involved plays that 
when viewed—and viewed, viewed, viewed—in instant re¬ 
play. appeared to be goal-line fumbles. The combination of 
televised second-guessing, N.F.L. stonewalling and coaches 
complaining, perhaps alibiing, has brought the striped-shin 
arbiters a notoriety they would just as soon had passed 
them by. 

This year's Super Bowl zebras will, as always, be an all- 
star cast, chosen by N.F.L. Supervisor of Officials Art Mc¬ 
Nally and his staff after watching game films and grading 
performances. The referee, linesman, head linesman, um¬ 
pire, field judge and back judge who rate number one will 
get to call the big one this Sunday. Two retired N.F.L ref¬ 
erees who have been there before. Norm Schachler (three 
Super Bowls) and Tommy Bell (two Super Bowls), last week 



reflected on 
niques and 


Denver’s Rob Lytle coughs it up 


the uch- 
pratfalls 
of the official’s craft: 
Schachter on Soper 
Bowl preparation On 
the Friday before the 
game, the crew meets 
with McNally and goes 
over all the mechanics, 
just like a pregame con¬ 
ference They will go 
over what each ^y does 
in certain situations, the 
things they have to be 
careful about. But not 
the teams; we never dis¬ 
cuss the teams. We never 
say, "Watch Dallas' 



Diirii« New England game, a Baftbiioro fu^ 


right tackle or Denver’s tight end.” However, if you have 
been around any length of lime, nobody has to tell you 
about the players I know them as well as their coaches 
—their mannerisms, their problems, their strengths 
Bell on the pros and cons of Instant replay I've always con¬ 
tended that it’s the greatest thing that ever happened to the 
pro officials. Whereas before the fans just knew the official 
was cheating their team, now they run the instant replay 
and they say, ‘By gosh, he's right. ' You can't beat the old 
human eye If the Government was right that many limes, 
the counli*y would be in a lot belter shape. 

Schachter I have no hangup aN^ul getting help on a call 
But 1 wouldn’t like to see an official say, “Hey, that was a 
tough call, lei me see the instant repla> ” 

Schachter on the disputed calls 1 saw one of them while 1 
was in the hospital. I told the nurse that the official prob¬ 
ably wished he was in the hospital with me 
Bell on the boo birds Sure, it's a tendency for the home 
team; any time a tough call goes against their team, they 
are going to boo. That's natural. Thai’s what they pay their 
money for. 

Schachter I told my ninc-year-old son after a game that 1 
didn't take booing personally and I didn’t want him to take 
it personally, either. He said, “Wail a minute. 1 was bcxiing. 
too. You blew that call. I do take it personally ’ From then 
on, he bought his own ticket. 
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headquarters, part of the basement and a 
full wall upstairs are lined with 1,500 big 
black ledgers that detail the size, speed, 
I strength and character of every profes¬ 
sional football prospect known to man. 
God and the truly all-seeing and all¬ 
knowing the Cowboys’ scouts. Players 
from the franchise's early days recall a 
computer expert hired in 1962 to begin re¬ 
search on a programming system sophis¬ 
ticated enough to factor in all of the count¬ 
less variables. On team flights aftergames, 
the weary players tried to sleep while the 
frustrated computer whiz pored over his 
charts, periodically jolting his fellow pas¬ 
sengers to wakefulness '‘Desire!" he 
i would scream “Desire!" He never did tig- 
1 ure out how to program that intangible. 


N onetheless, enough quantifiable 
information reached the comput¬ 
ers to make Dallas the most con¬ 
sistently formidable club in foot¬ 
ball. Cowboy free-agent success stories are 
legendary. The current favorite. All-Pro 
Safety Cliff Harris from that renowned 
football hotbed Ouachita (Ark.) Baptist 



las player consisted of calling Defensive 
Tackle Robert Lilly “Bob." Now the Cow¬ 
boys boast ‘Manster" Linebacker Randy 
White (for each of the thin^ he is half 
of) and the bookend defensive ends, Ed 
“Too Tall” Jones and Harvey “Too 
Mean" Martin. Then there is Tom "Hol- 
lywtxxl" Henderson, who. during the off¬ 
season, dated one of the Pointer Sisters. 

Even Landry has loosened somewhat. 
He has begun to pass an idle word or two 
with his players, and—to the wonderment 
of sporiscasters sitting boggled before 
their monitors—was recently seen to 
smile Two plays ahead in his head or 
not, he now walks over to pat a player on 
the back after a big play, occasionally. 
He is no Red Miller, to be sure. Once, 
when former Dallas Quarterback and 
Prankster Don Meredith had his team¬ 
mates laughing during practice. Landry’s 
perspective on such doings was firmly 
spelled out' “Gentlemen, nothing funny 
ever happens on the football field ” 

Landry's wit, dry and ironic, is saved 
for sportswriters and for speaking engage¬ 
ments that help the Cowboys' thorough¬ 
going public relations campaign. The 
same sense of detail that marks comput¬ 
erized scouting can be fouM^in every 
phase of the Cowlxiy openRon The 
N.F.L.'s largest radio network, 133 sta¬ 
tions, beams Cowboy games from Key 
West, Fla., to Thousand Oaks. Calif. A 
weekly newspaper published by the club 
has a lavish freebie list -including col¬ 
lege trainers, so that prospects hanging 
around wailing for the whirlpool will have 
the Cowboys to read about. 


A nything the rest of the world can 
do, Dallas can do bigger and bet- 
i ter is a local creed that pervades 
^ everything from the palatial 
mansions of Highland Park and the out¬ 
rageously expensive bagatelles of Nei- 
man-Marcus to the ample, amply dis¬ 
played busts of the famous Cowboy 
cheerleaders Other teams have cheer¬ 
leaders. but none has chosen them with 
so much care as Dallas—and then put 
them in uniforms with so little cloth. 
Nearly 700 women try out each fall for 
the 36 low-neckline, high-kicking jobs. 
While the Chosen Ones receive little pay 
($15 per game), they get more air time 
than many a television star as camera¬ 
men focus in when anything short of a 
touchdown is happening onfield. 

Since the Denver cheerleaders are 
drawn from lithe, ski-slope-burnished 
Rocky Mountain womanhood, a substan¬ 
tial showdown will occur this Sunday on 
the Superdome sidelines as well as be¬ 
tween the goal lines. It could be more ex¬ 
citing than the game, which—if this year's 
Super Bowl follows the soporific pattern 
of recent years—may be a dogged defen¬ 
sive struggle. Certainly Denver’s strategy 
will center on its magnificent 3-4 Orange 
Crush. When asked whom the Cowboys 
feared most among that band. Landry re¬ 
plied: “All eleven guys. They play as if 


Dallas Cowbo]^ Coach T om Land ry _ 

An innovator behind a stony visage 

College. Fully half of the Dallas first- 
round draft picks over the years have been 
All-Pros. 

For years the Cowboys aptxiared to 
have as much personality as a flat Texas 
landscape. Too computerized, too effi¬ 
cient, too heartless. Their presence on the 
football field was as chilling as a ranch- 
house visit from a cold-eyed Dallas bank¬ 
er holding an overdue mortgage. But just 
as the years tamed the ostentation of Dal¬ 
las wealth, so has success slowly trans¬ 
formed the Cowboy image. The coldness 
has become cool professionalism, with a 
soup^on of eccentricity. The Cowboys 
have become the glamour team of pro 
football, home to the dazzling rookie with 
the accent on the second syllable, Dor- 
sett. In the old days, nicknaming a Dal¬ 


they were backed into a corner and fight¬ 
ing to get out." Dallas' flex 4-3 defense, 
led by N.F.L Defensive Player of the 
Year Harvey Martin, is hardly a push¬ 
over cither. The fracas in the trenches 
could be the deciding factor. 

Still, there could be pyrotechnics on 
ofiense as both coaches search for the 
quick-strike, unpredictable play. Red 
Miller has been known to gamble on 
fourth down: a faked field goal against 
Oakland during a regular-season match¬ 
up resulted in the touchdown. That fact 
is less amazing than the target of the com¬ 
pleted pass from Holder-Back up Quarter¬ 
back Norris Weese. venerable Kicker Jim 
T urncr, 36, who is enough of a football fos¬ 
sil to wear high-top black shoes. It was 
the first pass reception of his 14-year pro 
career. Landry has inserted special big 
plays into his offense for three late-sca- 
son games, and each one has produced a 
touchdown. Most expieris rate both coach¬ 
es as the best offensive planners in the 
game, and the match of wits between 
them could be explosive. 

In a real sense, a learn picture of the 



Denver Broncos Coach Red IRiller _ 

Tough, ebullient and a gambler, 

Denver Broncos and the Dallas Cowboys 
is a family album in shoulder pads. They 
are the offspring of their cities and their 
coaches. Roistering Red Miller and Man- 
with-a-New-Grubstake Craig Morion are 
the kind of frontier dreamers old Den¬ 
verites would have appreciated. Cerebral, 
straight-thinking Tomf-Landry and All- 
American Technician Roger Staubach 
are the steady, main-chance men that 
made Dallas Big D, These two very dif¬ 
ferent teams from two very different 
Western cities will shoot it out in the most 
spectacular corral ever built. The teams 
land the setting are unique. Before Super 
Bowl XII is over, the showdown couM 
turn into a show stirring the mountains, 
the prairies and all the watching football 
lands beyond. ■ 
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Wild Child 

PADRE PADRONE 
Directed and Written by Paolo 
and Vittorio Taviani 

I t is a weird but persistent paradox: 

some brilliant movies are sheer tor¬ 
ture to sit through. Such is the case with 
Padre Padrone, the Italian television film 
that last spring became the first movie 
ever to win both the grand prize and 
the international critics’ prize at the 
Cannes Festival. Padre Padrone has un¬ 
deniable merits; it tells a fascinating true- 
life story in an innovative style. Yet some¬ 
how it never makes us care passionately 
about its people or its subject. Though 
there is reason to believe that this him 
will influence other films, many mov¬ 
iegoers may forget Padre Padrone as soon 
as they leave the theater. 

The movie is an adaptation of a 
remarkable autobiography by Gavino 
Ledda, a poor Sardinian shepherd's son 
vvho grew up to become an accomplished 
linguist. Ledda, now in his mid-30s, spent 
his formative years in almost total iso¬ 
lation and Ignorance. Yanked out qf 
school at age six by his tyrannical 
thcr. he lived alone in the fields and tend¬ 
ed his family’s flock until he turned 20 
Only when he escaped to the Italian 
army did he discover the pleasures of 
literacy, industrialized civilization and so¬ 
cial intercourse In Padre Padrone (Eng¬ 
lish title. My Father. My Ma.ster). wc 
see how Ledda overcame his punishing 
childhood and the cultural heritage of 
centuries to seize a life of intellectual en- 
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Briefand brutal bursts of drama. 


deavor. To their credit, Paolo and Vit¬ 
torio Taviani, the brothers who directed 
the film, do not sentimentalize material 
that could easily collapse into bathos. 
Padre Padrone unfolds in brief and 
often brutal bursts of drama that are 
more reminiscent of Godard movies 
than of anthropological documentaries; 
the film's unsettling rhythm is meant 
to echo the primitive manners of the 
society it describes. Even more startling 
is the Tavianis’ extravagant use of 
sound to intensify and comment upon 
the film's pivotal incidents. When, 
for instance, the hero first experiences 
sex (in the form of bestiality), the 
panting of a chorus of unseen copulators 
overwhelms the action. Later, a moment 
of incongruous accordion music smashes 
the film's pastoral hush to prefigure 
Ledda's liberation from the enforced 
silence of his youth While the film is 
vibrantly photographed and generally 
well acted (notably by Omero Antonutti 
as the father and Fabrizio Forte as the 
young Ledda), the sound track is the 
true star. 

The^ Javianis' film-making tech¬ 
niques daring throughout, but 

Padre Padrone's style finally proves to 
be not only the movie’s principal virtue 
but Its undoing. The directois are too cold¬ 
ly rigorous in their efforts to remain aloof 
I from the emotional content of their sto- 
I ry: they place so large an intellectual dis¬ 
tance between us and the characters that 
the gap becomes unbridgeable. That is 
why we admire Padre Padrone without 
being engaged by it, and care more about 
the film makers’ achievements than we 
do about what happens to the hero. Like 
other such oddities as Resnais' Last Year 
at Marten had or Antonioni's Zabriskie 
Point, Padre Padrone is a dead movie 
whose novel cinematic vocabulary will 
survive the cor|>se. ~ Frank Rich 

Sour Notes 

THECHOIRBOYS 
Directed by Robert Aldrich 
Screenplay by Christopher Knopf 

C hoir practice, according to Policeman 
turn^ Novelist Joseph Wambaugh, 
is a harness-bull euphemism for what 
cops do together off duty to relieve the 
tensions of their enervating jobs. It ap¬ 
pears to consist mainly of boozing, wench¬ 
ing and venting gripes apinst their su¬ 
periors and the semi-military system in 
which they toil It follows that the par¬ 
ticipants in these raunchy revels are The 
Choirboys. The movie of the same title 
just got in under the New Year's Day 
wire as I977's most repulsive release, but 
Hollywood will have to go some to top 
it in '78. 

Wambaugh has dissociated himself 
from Robert Aldrich's film, but its spirit 
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Flat and fitful signs of life. 

is really not that far from his novel’s. 
The intention in both cases is to dem¬ 
onstrate that cops arc human too—vul¬ 
gar, shady, resentful of authority, un¬ 
feeling at precisely those moments when 
they need to show some sensitivity. But, 
of course, there is more to being human 
than that, and the interrelated short sto¬ 
ries of the book had about them the air 
of artless anecdote. They were tales that 
might have been funny if you’d been 
there, but that turned fiat and ugly in 
the retelling. 

The movie is even farther removed 
from its realistic sources. It amounts to 
a lot of stupid dirty jokes among a group 
of men who demonstrate not a single re¬ 
deeming, or even contrasting character¬ 
istic. An exception might be Charles 
Durning playing a weary, overweight cop 
I fighting to keep a rebellious tongue in 
I check until he can collect his pension. 
The rest are sadists, masochists, sneaks, 
morons, arrested adolescents, vile com¬ 
panions for a two-hour journey. Aldrich 
has shot them all in a harsh, fiat light 
that matches his essentially pornographic 
spirit, and he has directed without nu¬ 
ance, jerking the movie to fitful life with 
occasional shocks—a beating here, a mur¬ 
der there, over in the corner some sick, 
sad sex. 

Howard Hawks, the director who 
made a distinguished subgenre about the 
affectionate feelings of men functioning 
in groups to perform dangerous tasks, 
died a few days after this film's release. 
One trusts that he did not see how, in 
the '70s, his great and characteristically 
American movie theme has been debased 
in this film. — Richard Schickel 
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Passions in a Darkened Mirror 


ELIZABETH BOWEN by Victoria Glendinninn. Knopf: 332 pa^es: $12.50 

A uthor Eli/abelh Bowen was born in | 

1899 and died in 1973. The generous 
expanse of her life was even greater than 
the raw dates suggest Her earliest years 
were spent m a serial system that was vir¬ 
tually indistinguishable from feudalism. 

She was raised at Bowen's Court, the fam¬ 
ily home in County Cork, Ireland, on land 
that had been in Bowen possession since 
1653 She spent her last years teaching in 
American colleges, living in rooms or 
rented apartments and listening to stu¬ 
dents worrying about the war in Viet 








The anthor athome InLonilon, 1962 

Nam At the end, her life had been 
touched directly by both Cromwell and 
KheSanh 

Along the way she had written ten 
novels, numerous short stories, essays and 
several travel books, winning for her work 
a res|>ectful following both in Britain 
and the U.S. Biographer Victoria Glen- 
din rung, a British journalist who has lived 
in Ireland, argues passionately that Bow¬ 
en is important, not only for her writ¬ 
ings but also for her timing. Thanks to 
the Irish Rising. Bow'cn was destined to 
be the last of the Anglo-Irish writers, a 


Novelist Elizabeth Bowen about 1939 


lively breed that included Sheridan. Swift 


against Bloomsbury during her early years j 
as a writer Writes Glendinmng “She is ! 
the link that connects Virginia Woolf 1 
w'lth Ins Murdoch and Muriel Spark." , 
Such follow'-thc-dots criticism invites | 
rude noises. Glendinning is on safer 1 
ground when she ignores her own the- | 
orics and simply tells the story of Lli/- ■ 
abeih Bowen's life It is a fascinating ; 
tale. Elizabeth s parents were ixjiTcctly 
matched in their weaknesses dreamy, 
high-strung people for whom life proved * 
to be KX) much. Her father had a ner- j 
vous breakdown in 1905, and her moth- ; 
cr died in 1912 Faced with all this. ; 
Elizabeth developed a strategy of “not ' 
noticing" and emerged into gawky ad- | 
olescence with big hands, big feet, a Siam- j 
mei and pronounced nearsightedness. She j 
married Alan Cameron, a World War 1 [ 
veteran and civil servant, and settled into : 



Excerpt 

M Elizabeth did not suffer ftxils of the pretentious kind gladly, if at all, but u 
was not only interesting people' in whom she was interested. Nice bores, 
and the oddest and most unlikely people, received her sympathetic and un¬ 
divided attention. Nevertheless, in Oxford she did begin to meet ‘interesting peo¬ 
ple’ in large numbers for the first lime. And the Oxford generation with which 
her arrival coincided was by any standards an extraordinary one Through 
David Cecil, she met Maurice Bowra, who, then in his mid-twcnlies—he was a 
year older than Elizabeth—was fellow and lecturer in classics at Wadham. (He 
became Warden in 1938). Bowra was already a celebrated talent-spotter and 
host; among those who were just finishing their undergraduate careers in the mid- 
1920s, and who came and went within his circle, were Rex Warner. Cecil Day 
Lewis, Brian Howard. Cyril Connolly, Kenneth Clark, Henry Yorke (Henry 
Green). John Betjeman, Evelyn Waugh. Anthony Powell, John Sparrow, Isaiah 
Berlin, A.J. Ayer .. There were giants in the earth in those days, but if in those 
days they were giants it was still within the context of their own circle. ■■ 
Just a very talented group of young men. m m 


lizabeth in Dubli n circa 1905 _ 

%uched by Cromwell and Khe Sunk. 


a union that was long on affection and 
short on passion. "1 and my friends," 
she wrote in 1935, “all intended to mar¬ 
ry early partly because this appeared 
an achievement or way of making one’s 
mark, also from a feeling it would Ixr dif¬ 
ficult to settle to anything else until this 
was done ’ 

What Eli.'abeih settled after marriage | 
was her career as a writer She began j 
writing short stories and. m remarkable 
time, had secured an influential patron 
(Rose Macaulay), an agent and some 
small renown. London literary life in the 
1920s was both glittering and. with the 
right connections, easy to crack. “Incon¬ 
ceivably." Bowen wrote later. “J found 
myself in the same room as Edith Sitwell. 
Waller de la Mare, Aldous Huxley .." 

With hardly a falter, Elizabeth trans¬ 
formed herself from acolyte into doy¬ 
enne. Neither rich nor silly enough to 
qualify as one of Evelyn Waugh's bright 
young things, she t^came a hostess 
whom congenital partygoers tried to 
please. When she inherited Bowen’s 
Court, friends and supplicants trooped 
obediently to Ireland, jjvhere they en¬ 
dured without electricity or proper bath¬ 
rooms. Elizabeth admitted that “the up¬ 
stairs rooms are still rather Chas. 
Addams-ish —I often remind myself of 
his hostess showing in a guest: This is 
your room ... If you want anything, just 
s{:ream.' She outlived her house. It was 
sold and then demolished by the new« 
owner. 

Her books have outlasted other pos¬ 
sessions. The Death of the Heart (1938) 
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Do you want to^become 
a millionaire? 


You can. Because we offer 
this opportunity 12 times! 
And 12 times V 2 million! 


This IS exceptional Because neither by business nor by inheritance will 
you have such a chance THE NORTH-WEST-GERMAN-STATE- 
LOTTERY offers you thr.* possibility to belong to an international group of 
clever participants Remember the German Mark (DM) is one of the 
strongest currency in the world 

Each lottery runs over a period of 6 months, one class pei month There 
are ?. 70 000 tickets with 100 J 74 prizes totaling an amount of over76 Million 
DM A total of 1h1 jackpots ranging from 50 000,- to 1 Million DM are raffled 
off jjius many medium and smaller prizes II is possible tfiat 1? x 1 Million DM 


Here are the facts: 


1. class 



Apnl-drawings ■ May-draw ings i June-drawings 
Super prize of Super prize of Super prize of 

X 1 million DM j 2x1 million DM ' 2x1 million DM 

12x1/2 million DM f 2 x 1/2 million DM -f2 x 1/2 million DM 


June-drawings 
Super prize of 

2 X 1 million DM 
+2 X 1/2 million DM 


July-drawings August-drawings Aug./Sept.-drawings 


500 000 DM 
250 000 DM 
100 000 DM 
50 000 DM 
J Millioiicri DM 


:5x '5 000 DM ; 

() X 

Ox 10 000 DM 1 

9x 

X i) 000 DM 

12 x 

8 1 X 1 QUO DM 

1 108 X 

20/X 400 DM 

j 324 X 

5 094 X 200 DM 

6 993 X 

6.414 4.578 400 PM 

7.476 ■! 


X 500 000 DM 
X 250 000 DM 
X 100 000 DM 
X 50 000 r-f;] 
3 Millionen DM 


X 25 000 DM 

X 10 000 f3M 

X 5 000 DM 

X 1 000 DM 

X e.00 DM 

X 300 DM 


X r 7 l} 0 O 00 DM 

X jHQOOODM 
X 100 000 DM 
X 50 000 DM 

3 Millionen DM 


0 X 25 000 DM 

12 X 10 000 DM 

15x 5000DM 

135 X 1 000 DM 

351 X 600 DM 

7 d^)2 X 400 DM 

8.538 6.962.400 DM 


and 12 x 1/2 Million m Super Jackpots can be drawn ■— 

The drawings are one held in public and supervised by state auditors All 
prizes are guaranteed by the German Government 

The 60 Lottery is a SptJcial Anniversary Lottery On this occasion 21/2 
Million D Marks will be raffledoff in addition to the normal 76 Million DM 
without any extra cost to you 

The clue is. that - it you arc* lucky - nobody will ever find out about your 
winnings, because you as a player will remain anonymous 


Total prizes 100.744, over DM 76 million +2 1/2miliion. 


4 . class 5 . class 


SuperpriMOf 

2 x 1 mHfionOM 
I -K 2 x 1 / 2 m«liont)M 


2 x 5 OO.OQ 0 OM 
2 x 250.000 DM 
lOx 100 . 000 DM 
lOx S O.OOOPM 
24<^TliiliionedOM 


12 X 25 . 000 DM 
I 5 x 10 . 000 DM 
18 x 50000 M 

162 X 1 . 0000 M 
378 X 700 DM 
500 DM 



How to participate: 

1. You order your ticket on the order coupon below. 

2. Within days you receive your ticket together with an invoice and the 
official drawing schedule with rules and regulations. 

3. PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. You can also pay 
for your ticket after receipt of the invoice. Payment can be made by 
personal check, travellers check, banktransferor in cash via registered 
air mail (cash at your risk). 

4. After each class you will receive the official winning list together 
with the ticket for the next class via air mail. 

5. If your ticket has been drawn, you will immediately receive a winning 
notification. Your drawn ticket is eliminated from the game, therefore 
we will offer you a new ticket (replacement-ticket) in order that you may 
continue the game until the 6. class (main-class). 

6. Your prize-money will be transferred to you within one week of your 


I try my luck and order! 

All classes (ist.6th class) 60th Lottery, beginning 
April 7 to September 8,1978 
PlMM fill In nukbsr of tlckalB you want to order. 


US$* or 


•6.962.400 DM I aSOO* A<62.1WINI 


Start of next L ottery. October 1978. 


request by check or any other way you desire. When you hit a jackpot 
of course you can come in person to collect you prize in cash, 
invoice and the ^ already our customer, please do not order, because you 

receive the ticket automatically, for this and any future lottery. 

'ou can also pay You can be sure you will receive fast, honest and confidential service. 


Now It is up to you, therefore order 
and mall the coupon today 

Lots of Luck 


Semc^ 

ilorldw/rfn 




MILLION 

IN D-MARKS 
EACH MONTH! 



service 


Mail coupon to 


HANSHERZOC 

Hans Herzog Alsterdorfer Str326 
I 0-2000 Hamburg 60 W.-Germany 

’ - fO 


Hans Herzog 

Alsterdorfer Str. 326 

D-2000 Hamburg 60 W.-Germany 



Please write in German l^] English [^] 
gQ/03 Mr.G Mrs.r.J Misc:.'Please print in clear letters. 

First Name I 1 j I I I I M M I 


1/1 «Bl»( 

615,- • 

292.90 

• 

157.70 

1/21l0kSl 

315,- • 

150.00 

• 

80.80 

1/4tfdc6t 

165,- • 

*78.60 

• 

42.35 


* US $ prices and £ prices are subject to rate of exchange 

Prices are for all 6 classes including air mail postage 
and winning list after each class No additional ch a rges 
VALID ONLY WHERE LEGAL ■■■■I ■■■■■ ■■■■■ I 



















and l^he Heat of the Tkiy (1949) are the 
novels for which she was best known, 
but Glendinning offers useful glosses on 
others as well. With varying success, Bow¬ 
en constantly attacked a single problem 
the effect of innocence on a world that 
; was not ready to cope with it ‘There is 
lo doubt," she wrote in 1932, "that an¬ 
gels rush in before fools.” She amplified 
this view on another occasion. ‘‘No, it is 
not only our fate but our business to 
lose innocence, and once we have lost 
that it IS futile to attempt a picnic in 
Eden." Her style was difficult and some¬ 
times, in its defiance of syntax and even 
grammar, infuriating In 1955 Punch ef¬ 
fectively partxJied the Bowen manner 
"She lit the sodden stub of last night's 
fag and UX)k a sip of gin and melh to 
cut. as she'd have put it, the phlegm ” 
Bowen knew that her style was odd and 
that it limited her popular appeal. But 
her manner of writing faithfully reflected 
the intense but indirect way she looked 
at the world. She approvingly described 
one of her novels as being “on the pe¬ 
riphery of a passion or, the intensified 
reflections of several passions in a dark¬ 
ened mirror " 

Elizabeth Bowen has its flaws. But 
she does not fall into the trap of equat¬ 
ing importance with length. If dropped, 
her book will not break the reader s foot 
Ultimately the biography does what it 
is supposed to do. it rekindles interest in 
thewrilerand in her works - Paul Gray 

Looking It Up 

THE BASEBALL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Macmillan: 2J42 payees, $25 

I ce on the ground, snow in the forecast 
Tenway Park, Wrigley f ield. Yankee 
Stadium closed for the season. F aced with 
such spiritual deprivation. Cato fell on 
his sword and Ishmael shipped out to 
sea. Baseball buffs have a better way of 
alleviating off-season angst Like funda¬ 
mentalists who find solace'in Scripture, 
they take down their own holy writ en¬ 
titled The Baseball Encyclopedia Imper¬ 
vious to time and temperature, the good 
book returns readers to baseball's Ju¬ 
rassic era, when teams were owned by 
individuals rather than conglomerates, 
when the game was played on vegeta¬ 
tion instead of plastic, when professionals 
had to hit at least 300 before they were 
considered superstars 

Heavy enough to induce hernia in the 
unconditioned, The Baseball Encyclope¬ 
dia does not contain all there is to know 
alx^ut baseball But u does hold more than 
enough to nourish the fan until opening 
day. It IS the definitive reference book of 
baseball, the only tome that lists the year- 
by-year performance statistics for almost 
every man and child (Jtx: Nuxhall was 
only 16 when he pitched for Cincinnati) 
who ever played in the major leagues. The 
current (third) edition is now being sold 
out. There will not be another until 1980 
—an aeon away to the tme baseball nut. 


Books 


who relics upon the book for sooth as well 
as solace. 

Just about every ball ever pitched, hit 
or dropped is recorded in its constantly 
enlightening pages. The record shows, for 
example, that in his 19 years as a pro¬ 
fessional baseball player. In fielder Ernie 
Banks played in 2,528 games, had 9,421 
official times at bat and logged 2,583 hits 
for a lifetime batting average of 274 I'he 
same volume also records a loser who had 
but one time at hat in the majors—and 
struck out. His name Walter Emmons 
Alston. 

Some use the book to provoke bar bets 
Who was waiting in the on-deck circle in 
1951 when the New York Giants' Bobby i 
Thomson hit the "shot heard round the I 
world"’ Willie Mays Name three men | 
who hit 400 three times in their careers. 1 
Rogers Hornsby. Ty C obb, Jesse ("the I 
Crab") Burkett Others use the book to I 
settle arguments Who struck out more | 
than any other player'^ Mickey Mantle, j 
who whiffed 1,710 times during his 8.102 i 
otlicial times at bat Which pitcher gave 
up the most bases on bails'’ Early Wynn, ■ 
who issued 1.775 passes in his 2.Lyear ca¬ 
reer (He also struck out 2,334 batters ) 

Many encyclopediasts p^^ihe win¬ 
ter month.s compiling then alltime, 
all-star teams LJnfortunately. most of the 
casts are dcprcssingly alike Babe Ruth. 
Ty Cobb, Ted Williams Joe DiMaggio. 
Cy Young, ct al Recently, however, the 
book has supplied names ft'r more unique 
aggregations The latest off-season base¬ 
ball game consists of compiling teams 
with players related by name rather than 
achievement There is the all-animal 
team. "Spider” Jorgensen, "Rabbit ” Mar- 
anville. Jimmy l ox.x The all-color men. 
“Red” Ruffing. Joe Black. Vida Blue, Bob¬ 
by Brown. Work has begun on an all- 
rhyming team So far, compilers have not 
been able to go beyond Don Hahn, Ld 
Head and Matt Batts. - Peter Staler 



glossary of Neapolitan gestures (1832) | 

Vildyne\ses and deadpan hufi'oonery j 

i 


ly change him In liw Human /.oo he j 
made the opposite point, arguing that cul- j 
lure has seiiously defoimed the noble ape 
: man by jamming him into tense and ovei- ! 
' crowded cities 

Morris' ne\t boi>k. Innma/e Beliaviof. j 
, concluded that modern folk aie msufli- i 
cienllv tactile, a nod to the rise of group- i 
I gtctptr tfieiapics >ioy^j\fa n watch in fi cash- i 
! cs in the hody-Ianguagc trend with a j 
i glossy encyclopedia of gestures, signals, i 
i facial expressions and other nonvetbal j 
, hchavioi. Morns caiegon/es five kinds of 
I nods, three types of hand waves and hun- | 


Body Language 

MANWATCHING: A FIELD GUIDE 
TO HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
by Desmond Morris 
Abrams: 320 pa^es: $ 16.95 

T he rumor is false Desmond Morris 
does not write the same book every 
lVi years True, success as a pop zoologist 
has taught the exuberant author to waste 
nothing, and the heart of each book beats 
on m the next Here, once again, is his 
message that man is a bumptious ape, so 
obsessed with sex that he manages to 
spread mcx;k genitals over much of his 
body (lips are labia, breasts are buttocks, 
tears are urine). 

But Morris gets it slightly different 
each time The Naked Ape. his first best¬ 
seller, latched onto the gkximy Calvinism 
of the Lorenz-Ardrey school of animal 
studies man is such an innately aggres¬ 
sive territorial beast that culture can hard- 


! dicds of diffcrenl hand-to-head contacts 
1 American hilchhikers in Sardinia should 
~ j wave for a ride, because the Ihumbs-up 
sign IS obscene there Santa C iaus' famous 
nonverbal communication, laying a finger 
I'icside his nose, means "Don't spread I the 
news I around" in England and "There is 
danger— they are crafty" in Italy. 

The author devotes a generous 
amount of space to elaborating the ob¬ 
vious. According to Manwatchirif'. the 
basic protective response" to attack is 
to hide the entire body. "Long-established 
bonds show less inien^.e Tie-signs than 
nev ly forming ones", translation, older 
married people paw each other less in 
public than young lovers. When men and 
women appear in public wearing only one 
tiny garment, it is usually worn over the 
genitals. (Here, as so often, Morris con¬ 
siderately elaborates a difficult point with 
a photo of a topless woman.) 

A few sections are so lucid and sen¬ 
sible that they seem like intrusions from 
a serious book—the discussions, for ex- 
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Books 


ample, of sexual differences and sociobiol- 
o^. But these are too few to disturb Mor¬ 
ris' bankable mix of borrowed scholar¬ 
ship, wild guesses and deadpan buffoon¬ 
ery. He suggests, for example, that truly 
stable people would consume nothing at 
'cocktail parties, because snacks, ciga¬ 
rettes and drinks all represent displaced 
fears and aggressions. 

The big news in the book is that Mor¬ 
ris has backed down on the great armpit 
controversy Until now, the author has 
stridently criticized women who wash, 
deodorize and shave under their arms on 
the grounds that body odor is a known 
sexual turn-on Now he concedes that 
stale underarm smell fails to arouse a 
great many naked apes, and may in fact 
be a social minus. In his next book, look 
for a telling picture of harrah in the buff, 
applying Arrid Extra Dry. — JohnLeo 


Editors’ Choice 

FICTION: Daniel Marlin. John F'owies 
The Honourable Schexylboy. John le 
Carre • The Piofcssor of Desire. 
Philip Roth • Song of Solomon, Torn 
\f -f^^n • Tiansatlantic Blues. 
l^’iVnd Sheed 

NONFICTION: Charles Dickens, fCdgar 
Johnson • Coming inlo the Country. 
John Ml The Dianes of 

Evelyn Waugh, edited hv Michael 
Davie* Dispatches. Michael Herr 
On PhtUography, Susan Son tag 


Best Seiiers 
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2. The Thorn Birds. McCullough iJ) 

3 I'he Honourable Sch(x>lboy. 
l^e Carre (3 ) 

4 The Bookof Merlyn, White 

5. Dreams Die First. Rohhms 

6 Bcggarman. Thief, Shaw (4) 

7 Daniel Martin. Towles (7) 
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9 The Second Deadly Sin. 
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NONFICTION 

1 All Things W'lse and Wonderful. 
Hernot (I ) 

2 The Btx)k of Lists. Walleehinsky. 
fAA Wallace ^2) 

3 The Complete Book of Running, 
FixxU} 

4 Six Men, CooA 

5. The Country Diary of an 
Edwardiaif Lady, Holden (4) 

6 The Amity ville Horror. Anson (9) 

1 Gnomes, Jiuygen d. Poortvhet (5 ) 

8 Ltx)king Out for # I, Ringer (6) 

9 The Seco.id Ring of Power, 
Castaneda 

10 Life Is a Banquet, 
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Your money is in 
good company 
deposited with 
Lombard 


Our Deposit Account customers, from 
individuals to major institutions 
worldwide, know they earn good rates of 
interest, paid without deduction of U.K. 
tax at source, with complete safety for 
their capital. We are a member of the 
National Westminster Bank Group whose 
capital and reserves exceed £932,000,000. 


8 1 % TIME DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 

5*^* £1,000 (minimum deposit) placed fora fixed 
period of 2 years Will earn 8i%p d For a 3,4 
or 5 year fixed period yuur money earns 9^% pa . for a 1 
year fixed period 7 J%p a Interest is paid half yearly 
without deduftion of U K tax at source 
The rates quoted ate cui/ert at lime of being sent to fjtcsi 
Opening a 7ime Deposit Account is simplicity itself 
write to the Deposit Accounts Manager for full details 
and a ( opy of Deposit Account Booklet No B306 and 
our current rdte,s of interest 


/Lombard 
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17 Bruton Street, I ondon W1A 3DH, England 
Telephone ' 01 - 491 7050. 
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KimChallaii 

and her ne^iibors just 
ordered the most 
advanced ^one s^tem 
intheFadfic. 

It's the proven Metaconta lOCN computer-controlled 
electronic switching system. 

Selecting it was an ill^ortant decision for the Republic 
of Korea - a Sifll^million expansion program was at 
stake 

It took Korean experts two years of careful evaluation. 

The Metaconta system had to measure up against all 
comers In criteria like reliability, performance in actual 
operating coriditions, and overall economy 

At the same time, they insisted on a company with 
lengthy experience in transferring technology. A com¬ 
pany that could help them expand their own electronic 
components industry. 

Only ITT could deliver everything Korea asked for. 

The resiii! is the largest switching contract ever won 
in the Pacific 

Over the next seven years, Metaconta switching 
equipment for two million telephones will be made in 
Korea. By their own people, in their own factories. 

It's the all-around superiority of ITT's Metaconta that 
has won us contracts to supply this switching system 
throughout the world 

To Hong Kong, Taiwan, Yugoslavia, Mexico, Indonesia, 

^ Algeria, Spain, Australia and the U.S.A. as well as a 
dozen other countries. 

And now, to Kim Cha Han and her neighbors. 


The best ideas are the I * I ** I ^ 
ideas that hdp people* II I ■ 
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a good time for the goodfaste of a Kent. 



America’s Quality Cigarette 
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Robert Byrd 






“I just love to see somebody else catch the fish 
and do it the way I do.” 


"I've been fishnici foi bO yeais,’’ says Bill kobs of 
Ludmnlon. Michigan. "But now I like to teac h it nioie 
than anything else” 

Few would be bettt‘i qualified Bill is known as 
"Mr. Steelheader" around Ludinqton and is soniethiiuj 
of a local cc‘lebrity. 

"They say I talk to the fish’’ And indeed lie dot^s 
He has an uncanny ability to drop his line iiciht 
where the fish are and coax them into biting 

Touiism IS a major industry in Ludincjton And 
fishing is one* ot the chief attractions So naturally 
there was some concern about ttie [possible effects of 
a new power project built along the* Lake Michigan 
shoreline. 

A radically different kind of facility, it utilizes 
a large man-made* reservoir. At night and on week¬ 
ends, when power demands are low, water is pumped 
up to the reservoir fiom Lake Michigan As energy 
demands rise during the day. water is released to 
flcjw back into the lake and turn hydro electric 
generators. 

"Ifu* fishing's never been better," koss comments 
enthusiastically. "Sinc e the projc'ct's bec’ri there, 
wo ve got some of the biggest perch ever. I think it 
makes a haven for the fish" 


Since tfie project uses only available lakc^ W'atei, 
it lias virtually no c*ftect on tfie environment There is 
no dir, water or ttic'inhjl pc»llution Mo natural livers 
had to be damnu'd In fact, ttie project has become 
a tourist attraction itse*lf. with its landscaped parks 
and attractive liglitc^d camping facilities 

Bill tias no idea that tfie six rtweisible pump- 
lurbiiie generdtoi-motc3is tfiat now supply his area 
with !''W-i.ost electricity were made by Hitachi. Or that 
Hifacfii ingenuity--in 
everything frcjin ekatn- 
cal ficvnie appliances to 
tek‘c communications 
equipmcMit —fias been 
bettering people's lives 
for 60 yeais We're dedi¬ 
cated to doing nui best, 
making produces with 
people like Bill Rc3ss 
in mind. 

# HITACHI 

hnvt'i <jri|ri,ifinri druJ tif'DsiniSMiJii miJiptririil 
liuiiistri-jl MUK hinnv/equipiiifiit 
I onimiinicijtmn', rqinpnu’nl/F .iiul home tipplitHKP-s 





Letters 


Manof the Year 

To the Editors: 

You made an excellent choice in se¬ 
lecting Anwar Sadat as the Man of the 
Year [Jan. 2], but you really did not se- 
le^ t )iim—by his bold deeds he selected 
himself. 

(The Rt. Rev.) Thomas J. Havlik 
Abbot, St. Procopius Abbey 
Lisle, 111. 

President Sadat is a man of great vi¬ 
sion: the only man in the war-torn Mid¬ 
dle East who really moved the 30-year- 
old Arab-Israeli conflict off dead center. 

He deserves all the support and ad- 
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I miration for his bold, unprecedented and, 

I by now, hisloncal initiative 

David 1 Mizrahi, Editor and Publisher 
MidEast Report 
J^evi' York City 

i An obvious choi'ce But how long has 
it been since your selection was so easy? 

Georf^e Schmitz 
Los Angeles 

Man of the Year— rubbish Sadat be¬ 
trayed the goals and aspirations of the 
Arab people Who else has sold his dig¬ 
nity and that of his people so cheaply? 

Veroriica-Gillian Pugh 
New York City 

A poor choice. Because of the eco¬ 
nomic condition of his country, and for 
only this reason, Sadat decided to open 
up diplomatic relations with Israel and 
search for peace. The man’s back is 
against the wall. 

Michael Kanter 
Chicago 

f 1 have no quarrel with Anwar Sadat 
as Man of the Year. But to state thUt Sa¬ 
dat started his ‘‘peace campaign’’ by at¬ 
tacking Israel in 1973 is the most con¬ 
voluted type of logic Tve come across in 
a long, long time. To add insult to injury. 





























you go on to say that after the Egyptian 
army “had taken a battering from the Is¬ 
raelis,” Sadat “accepted” a cease-fire. 

Pearl Furman 

, San Francisco 

I 

I Although J applaud Time s Man of 
I the Year, I am disappointed that he is 
j not sharing the honor with Menachem 
Begin. Much like a tree falling in a forest 
without anyone to hear, the sounds of 
peace would not have been heard. 

Constance C. Holden 
Brewer. Me. 

Not President Sadat of Egypt but 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai of India 
should have been your Man of the Year. 
Mr. Desai stands for the ballot-box rev¬ 
olution which restored freedom to the 
world’s largest democracy. With his help, 
the impoverished people of India broke 
the tyranny of a tiny clique 

G.S. Hiranyappa 
Bangalore. India 


! Moods in the Nation 

In your article “New Year's Mellow 
Mood’* IJan. 21, Student Eric Mowrey is 
quoted as describing the prevailing na¬ 
tional mood as a “beneficial apathy of sat¬ 
isfaction." It could be more accurately 
characterized as one of reckless compla¬ 
cence. As we “go forth and party without 
feeling a sense of remorse,” let us bear in 
mind that unless we rapidly alter our con¬ 
cept of energy and environmental coex¬ 
istence, this may well be our last party. 

John T Stigner 
Citizens for Environmental Responsibility 

Phoenix 

Existing in an age when it is hard to 
be much of anything without money—in¬ 
cluding mellow—I think the outburst of 
optimism you so vividly express is a bit 
off target. Sure, everyone enjoys seeing a 
movie where the good guys defeat the bad 
guys But when it costs $3 50 to $4 to wit¬ 
ness such an event, some of the excite¬ 
ment vanishes As 1 look toward 1978, T 
still see the black hat of inflation prevail¬ 
ing in America, making my mood some¬ 
what “mellow yellow.” 

Marijane Engel 
Denver 

Dumb complacency and middle-class 
fantasy don't translate as “tranquillity.” 
You cannot escape from the existent evil 
in the world—somehow it will catch up 
to you, and the more you ignore it. the 
more powerful it becomes. The revolution 
is never-ending. 

Cheryl Zeoli 

i Broc'kton, Mass. 


I As Perfect as Possible 

I 1 enjoyed Stefan Kanfer's Essay on 
i the state of the English language IJan. 

I 21. It might interest you to know that 

i_ 


Letters 


Brown University’s instructions to doctor¬ 
al candidates told them to make their dis¬ 
sertations “as perfect as possible.” I did. 

Eric L. Hinderliter 
Providence 


cians from Franklin Roosevelt to Jimmy 
Carter, that businessmen are the bad guys, 
and that Big Brother knows best. 

Robert O. Rozanski 
Wauconda. III. 


While in Plattsburgh. N.Y., 1 found 
the following item on a Howard John¬ 
son’s menu: “Steak with Smothered On¬ 
ions.” I asked the waitress whether they 
smothered their onions with a pillow or a 
crumpled sheet. She wasn’t sure. 

James Kuzmak 
New City. N. Y. 

Come now Shouldn’t your picture 
caption “... a sense of well-being and 
community pervades throughout the 
land” have appeared as an example of 
tautology in your Essay on “The Stale of 
the Language"? 

James C Hepler 
Huntingdon Valley. Pa. 


I Rage over Regulation 

As one of those “autocratic bureau- 
^crals” IJan 21 I must lake exception to 
the concept that we regulators have an 
“ideological animus against the^ 
sector.” Regulations arc developec^^S 
cause of laws written by Congress. The 
complexity arises following successful 
sidestepping of the spirit of the law by 
the ever clever private sector. We bureau¬ 
crats have to try and write regulations to 
cover every loophole. 

If you want to cut down on bureauc¬ 
racy stop writing laws designed to pro¬ 
tect every man from everything. 

Wayne J Socha 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 

Denver 

“Rage over Rising Regulation” was 
Time at its best. 

As a bureaucrat most of my adult life, 
I am more conscious than most of the in¬ 
creasing infringement of government 
upon the daily life of all Americans. 

There are some who are alarmed by 
the excesses and abuses of business or la¬ 
bor Others are aroused by the leftist 
movement of the past decade, and still 
I others by what they consider U.S. moral 
decay. Such hazards are dwarfed by our 
bureaucracy, which is becoming all-con- 
summg. America would benefit if the 
“rage” became the cause of many 

Pete Quesada 
Lieut. General. U.S.A.F. iret.) 

Washington. D.C. 

It’s high time the American public re¬ 
alized that more government is not the an¬ 
swer to our problems. We are killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg of pros¬ 
perity when we make it impossible for 
business to do business 

One cannot expect any bureaucracy 
to do anything but perpetuate itself. 
Americans must reject the false premise, 
promulgated and perpetuated by politi¬ 


I am presently considering expanding 
my one-man sales agency by hiring ad¬ 
ditional personnel but government regu¬ 
lations are a great deterrent for me. It 
will be easier, and possibly more profit¬ 
able. to remain a one-man operation. 1 
wonder how many potential jobs the gov¬ 
ernment has stifled in this manner. 

Robert Rounds 
Wheaton. III. 


If Quebec Goes 

Since the election of the Parti Qu^he- 
cois. a number of writers have assumed 
that Canada would inevitably be absorbed 
into the U .S. if Quebec votes to go it alone 
I Dec 261 If Quebec leaves, I do not see 
w'hy the extinction of my nationality 
should follow We, like others, are will- | 
ing to sacrifice for our survival, and we ! 
would find a way to survive j 

Dale Overall j 
Ottu wa I 

nMMk 

am a wholehearted “Quebecoise” | 
and am eagerly awaiting the moment i 
when we (Quebec) separate at Iasi ! 

Should all the other Canadian prov- j 
inces join the U S eventually, I would feel | 
no sorrow; after all I feel no more (and | 
no less) akin to someone in Alberta than 
1 do to someone in Minnesota ' 

Genevieve Tartre-Lernieux ! 

Montreal \ 

Your article “The Specter of Separat- ; 
ism” refers to the Canada of the (future i 
In fact the future is now; Canada is geo- j 
graphically divided, politically unstable | 
and economically vulnerable. | 

Union with the U.S. isn't such a bad I 
idea, when you consider ihe alternatives. 1 
Jack Macljcod 
Halifax. N S 

Even if Quebec chooses to separate, I 
seriously doubt that Canada is interested 
in obtaining 50 new provinces by uniting 
with the U.S. 

Frank J Papp 
Lethbridge, Alta. 

Should Canada (sans Quebec) become 
just another part of the U.S^ most of us 
would have nowhere left to go if we be¬ 
came dissatisfied with life here. The 
morning after the celebrations, a great 
psychological shock would be fell. Too 
late, we’d realize the most important fact 
about Canada was that it existed. 

Laurits Hansen \ 
* Davis. Calif. I 
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Welcome To Taiwan 



There is hardly any other place than today’s 
Taiwan, a beautiful island province of the Republic of China 
where rich, traditional Chinese culture 
and heritage are well preserved, where its people are ready to 
accord you their warm, genuine hospitality. Stopovers 
in Taiwan while travelling between Hong Kong 
and Tokyo will cost no extra air fare. 


For further information, please contact your travel agent, or write to 

■wmMW vtsrroRS avsof wfmw 

69 Nanking East Road, Section 2, Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China 



Advertisement 



Although established only 
slightly over a year ago, Seasame 
Hotels chain has become one of 
the top favorites of tourists and 
represents a brilliant concept in 
management and financing of a 
service industry. 

The concept behind this first 
successful chain hotel operations 
is to offer the public a talent pool 
of experts in management, 
marketing and service techniques 
that are likely to produce profits 
for investors and at the same time, 
attract the patronage of the 
general public. 

Under the management of the 
Seasame International Inc., the 
Seasame Hotels chain today 
operates the Shihmen Seasame 
Hotel, the Taipei Seasame Hotel 
and plans are now under study for 
setting up other ultra-modern 
hotel facilities in the Taiwan areas 
of Hualien, Kentin, Taichung and 
the famous resort area of Tamsui. 

Mr. David Chang, President, 
conceived of this plan and the 
results both for the chain’s guests 
as well as investors have been 
as encouraging as expected. Mr. 
Chang, with his foresight and high 
standards, is credited with having 
reached his initial targets and also 
for the intensive training of the 
chain’s personnel to ensure the 
highest quality services. It is, 
therefore, not by chance that 
those who stay at one of the 
Seasame International hotels, find 
and enjoy utmost pleasure from 
the warm hospitality the staff 
extends to the comforts offered 
by the hotels’ modern facilities. 



Bird's eye view of Seasame Country Club. 
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OPEIM SESAME 

In Taiwan, ‘ Sesame” has acquired a new 
idenfity. 

Here, symbolizes fortune, health, joy, 

and hospitality ; and it is the all-important 
new sign for Taiwan’s travel services. 

Your numerous past visits to Taiwan notwith¬ 
standing. this once, encountering the Sesame 
Hotel Chain, brings you brand new fulfilment 
with all trimmings. 

Both the countryside resort air at the Shihmen 
Sesame, and the downtown facilities and 
entertainment at the Taipei Sesame, plus 
Chinese hospitality—a common feature of the 
Twin Sesame, not only accord to you fresh 
knowledge and experience but also leave ai;' 
etching in your memory of Taiwan, business 
and pleasure. 

'^Sesame**—Your very first stop of your trip to Taiwan 


TAIPEI SESAME HOTEL I SHIEf-MEN SESAME HOTEL 


J.'S st( 4 SHIN ri HO TAIPfl 
II I 70B2131(.'0 LINEb) 
RESEBVAIION 70/6 782 3 707G78I 

IFIFX 24H94 ytSAMFTP 


SHIH MFN HLbtHVOiR LUNG TAN MSlANG 
TAO rUAN HSIfN TAIVIAN ROC 
TM SHIH MLN .326(20 LINIS) 

RESERVATION (02)3140348 (02)3814844 

TELEX 24190 SLSAMUl 


TOURING TAIWAN 

Nature has endowed Taiwan 
the island province of the 
Republic of China, with exquisite 
loveliness and natural wonders 
that provide refreshing escape 
from the big city bustle. 

For these reasons, Taiwan is a 
place that must be savored slowly. 
From the fervent celebration of 
ancient festivals to the folk crafts 
of the island’s aboriginess, from 
the placid lakes to soaring 
mountains surrounded by a sea of 
clouds, from the sweetness of 
Cantonese cooking to the 
piquant hot of Szechwan, Taiwan 
offers extremes and everything in- 
between. 



Sun Moon Lake in Ted Chung 


Advertisement 

HOTELS IN TAIWAN 

Taiwan has all the natural 
attractions to make it a perfect 
tourism destination: fine beaches, 
spectacular mountains and valleys, 
priceless art collections, authentic 
Chinese folklore besides the con¬ 
veniences of modern living. 

Hotels in Taipei City, particu¬ 
larly, set the standard of these 
modern comforts and the 




A favorite among tourists is a 
visit to the National Palace 
Museum in Taipei city to view 
priceless collection of relics 
dating back more than Thirty 
centuries. Nowhere else in the 
world are so many masterpieces of 
Chinese art housed and exhibited 
under one roof. 

Taipei city itself is a delightful 
metropolis of broad avenues, 
modern skyscrappers, plush hotels 
and scores of restaurants offering 
the chance to enjoy gourmet 
Chinese cooking. Among the 
foreign languages, English and 
Japanese are widely spoken. 
Domestic and international com¬ 
munications and transporation 
facilities are advanced and highly 
dependable. 

Best of all, Taiwan is one of the 
unique holiday bargains in the 
world. A round-the-world airline 
ticket could include a stopover in 
Taiwan,at no extra cost. Only in 
Taiwan, the Republic of China, is 
the Chinese way of life, its 
festivals, arts, customs and 
traditional sense of hospitality still 
keenly practiced and observed. 
For helpful literature on touring 
Taiwan, write to the Taiwan 
Visitors Association, 8/F, 69 

Nanking East Road, Section 2, 
Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China. 


Welcome to our 
homelike hospitality/ 

downtown convenience 
and excellent services. 


Either Taipei or Hongkong, you will find VIP comfort to stay in 
jur hotels. All the members of our staff are ready to serve you 
/ith traditional friendly spirit. 












..... 


CENTRAL MERLIN HOTEL 


IMPERIAL HOTEL 




HH 


HARBOUR HOTEL 


IMPERIAL HOTEL 

600 Lin Shen N. Rd. Taipei. Phone: 55 15111 (40 Lines) 

Cable: IMPTEL Taipei Telex: 11382 Taipei 

CENTRAL MERLIN HOTEL 

122 Chung Shan N. Rd. Sec. 2, Taipei. Phone: 5115171 (30 Lines) 
Cable: CENTREL Taipei Telex: 21578 Taipei 

HARBOUR HOTEL 

116-122 Gloucester Rd. Hong Kong. Phone: 5-748211 (20 Lines) 
Cable: HARBOHOTEL H.K. Telex: 73947 HABOH HX 
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cxcelicnl service one would expect 
from a well-developed travel 
destination. 

Outstanding among these Taipei 
city hotels are the Century Plaza, 
Ambassador Hotel, the Imperial 
Hotel group, the Leofoo Hotel, 
the Mandarin Hotel to name a 
few. 

The Mandarin Hotel is, at 
present, the largest of all yet 
warmly maintains the atmosphere 
and service of a hometown hotel. 
It is conveniently located just 5 
minutes from the airport and 
offers expansive grounds for 
strolls or sports which includes 
swimming and tennis. 

At the other end of town is the 
Century Plaza Hotel with its 
country-like serenity away from 
the bustle of the big city. In fact, 
the Century Plaza prides itself in 
being at the front door of the city 
as one enters from the main high¬ 
ways leading from the outskirts of 
Taipei. 

The Ambassador Hotel is 
perhaps best known for not only 
being in the heart of Taipei city 
but for pulsating nightly with 
various entertainment offerings at 
its elegantly decorated restaurants, 
supper clubs and cocktail lounges. 
The Ambassador is one of the few 
downtown hotels that has its own 
swimming pool and adjacent 
barbeque plaza. It’s a delightful 
hotel within walking distance to 
all that the city offers. 

The Leofoo Hotel is a charming 
hotel for those who prefer the 
cozy atmosphere it offers. This 
distinctive feature enables the 
hotel to provide personalized 
service to each guest and extend 
the individualized attention guests 
find so pleasant. 


The Imperial Hotel belongs to a 
chain of hotels (the Central Hotel, 
also in Taipei, and the Harbour 
Hotel in Hong Kong) catering to 
the heavy exchange of tourists 
between the two areas. The 
management of this chain has seen 
to it that their hotel rooms 
approximate apartment-living, 
equipping a number of rooms with 


kitchenettes, compact refrigerators 
and other homelike amenities. The 
convenient downtown locations of 
these hotels make them favorites 
among businessmen who also find 
that the courteous and efficient 
service they receive greatly 
adds to the pleasures and comforts 
the hotels offer. 
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facilities. Enjoy Cantonese cuisine 
and the popular tea time **Yim 
Cha” in the GOLDEN PHOENIX 



A « 

LEOFCX) HOTEL 

1^8 CHANC. C HUM Pi-AD 
lAlPl I, TAIWAN, PNC 
CAiiLt I LfiMloll I 
1 L. 1 i X 1 I 1 8 V 
i HONL t)8 1 3 1 I I 


Restaurant served by waitresses 
dressed in the traditional cheong¬ 
sam. Japanese and continental 
delicacies will delight you in 
the “ HIDE; also a quick 
service at our 24 hours service 
coffee shop. 
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TOURING ARRANGEMENTS 

From any of these hotels, 
tourists are within a conveniently 
short distance from the many 
scenic and cultural attractions that 
Taiwan has to offer. To truly 
enjoy these sights and not miss 
out on those that may be of 
special interest, visitors should call 
on the assistance of a qualified 



The way to beautiful Tien Hsiang 


CHINESE CULTURE ON FILMS 

The cultural heritage that the 
Republic of China has to offer is 
so vast and varied that it is not 
easy for cultural educators to 
explain. To handle this task, the 
Chinese Culture and Movie Center 
was established with the support 
of the Government and the 
Central Movie Production 
Incorporated. 


and reliable travel agency. 

The China Travel Service 
(Taiwan) is a leading travel agency 
and tour operator offering both 
long experience and a record of 
customer satisfaction. Established 
in june 1927 as a subsidiary of the 
Shanghai Commercial and Sa^BM 
Bank, the China Travel 
it was at first named, is renowned 
for its experiencedanddependable 
service. 

The China Travel Service, under 
highly qualified and efficient 
management utilizing modern 
touring coaches and systems, 
provides three main services: tour 
leception facilitatics, passenger 
arrangements for international or 
domestic travel by air, sea or land, 
including out-bound tours and 
cargo forwarding service to inter¬ 
national or domestic points. CTS 
also operates the luxurious, serene 
Tien l;|siang Lodge situated at the 
western end of the magnificent 
Taroko Gorge, one of the greatest 
natural wonders of the world. 

China Tiavel Scivite (Taiwan) 
HeadOflicc: 

46A, Nanking East Road, Section 1, 
Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China. 
Telephone: 5515933 
Cable Address: Chinatrave 
Telex: 1 1334 Chinatiavc 
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TAIPEI 

A deluxe hotel in the 
heart of the city’s 
business, shopping and 
entertainment area. 



Along with luxury accom¬ 
modations, the AMBAS¬ 
SADOR also gives you a 
variety of lively enter¬ 
tainment in each of the 
AMBASSADOR’S five 
magnificent restaurants; a 
night club and three bars 
with distinctive decor, 
unique cuisine, serving 
delicious Chinese and 
Western dishes. Other 
AMBASSADORIAL 
amenities include swim¬ 
ming pool, shopping 
arcade, beauty salon and 
helpful touring services. 


President: C. T. Hsu. Executive Vice President: Richard Y. T. Huang. 
Cable: **AMBASADOR’’ Taipei., 

Telex: 11184, 112SS. Tel: (02)551-1111 

No. 63 Chung Shan North Road, Sec 2, Taipei, Taiwan, R.O.C. 




Advertisement 

Uiing modern technology in 
film-making and traditional 
Chinese artistry, the Center 
promotes the public’s under¬ 
standing of Chinese culture, 
c'istom and history by 
portraying the architecture, 
costumes, utensils, decorations 
and even wax works of famous 
figures throughout China’s ancient 
dynasties. 

The Center is located in 
spacious grounds only a 5-minutc 
drive from the National Palace 
Museum. It is composed of the 
following sections: a costume 
gallery displaying all types of 
ancient Chinese and aboriginal 
ceremonial or everyday wear; a 
movie studio with sets in historial 
architecture that includes 
fortresses, streets, stores, 
restaurants, tea-rooms, lounges, 
bridges, houses and temples. Of 
particular interest is a room for 
newly married couples during the 
Ming Dynasty, a study reminiscent 
of the Tang Dynasty, a restaurant 
in the style of the Sung Dynasty, 
and a palace court of the Ching 
Dynasty. 

The Center also has a theater 
for showing documentary films in 
color, a large laboratory in which 
films are processed using the latest 
equipment and techniques, and a 
Chinese restaurant specializing in 
food of the various provinces of 
China. 

Of special interest to visitors is 



the Wax Museum where the life¬ 
like wax figures of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, the Founder of the Republic 
of China, the late President Chiang 
Kai-shek, and other legendary 
figures of wisdom and heroic 
deeds are on display. With the 
most meticulous background 
realism and scenery, these figures 
project an awesome sense of 
recreation, and help to recall the 
history, traditions and spirit of 
China. 



Wax portrait of Confucius 



Mandarin Hotel 




Convenicnlly located only 5 
minutes drive from Taipei Inter¬ 
national airport. 

Deluxe accommodations will assure 
you of the comforts of home. And 
the gracious service from our 
friendly staff will make your stay 
even more pleasant. 




Mandarin Hotel also offers you* a 
wide oice of restaurants servicing 
Chinese, Western food or Cantonese 
“Yim Cha”. For relaxation you’ll 
enjoy our outdoor swimming pool, 
tennis court and elegant gardens. 


166 TUN NW6 NORTH ROAD, TAIPEI, TAIWAN. REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
CABLE MANOATa. TAIPEI TELEX TAIPEI 11386 
PHONE 751 1201 (40 LINES) 


Chinese tea house 











MINIATURE CHINA 




For those who find themselves 
with insufficient time to travel 
extensively in Taiwan to enjoy the 
varied attractions offered, there is 
a private museum in downtown 
1 aipei that offers a microcosm of 
Chinese culture. 

It is a new private museum 
recently established by Mr. Tsai 
Chen-nan, vice chairman of the 
Cathay Group of Industries, who 
has long nurtured a keen interest 
in art and owns a collection of 
Chinese printing and calligraphy 
consisting of some 1,000 items. 



dating back to the Ming Dynasty 
A.D. 1368-1644 and spanning the 
Ching Dynasty (1644-1911) up to 
the early Republican period. 

Mr. Tsai established this art 
institution on September 
1977 on the occasion of th^^B||| 
anniversary of the Cathjj^fli!^ 
Insurance Company, to provide 
the public with a chance to share 
the pleasure of his private 
collection. 


I he Museum is located on the 
ground floor of the new Cathay 
Life Insurance Building in down¬ 
town Taipei city. 

At any single time, about 100 
items consisting of paintings and 
calligraphy are displayed in 
delicately lighted glass cases and 
visitors are provided with a 
printed portfolio reproducing the 
works along with short 
biographies of the artists. Art 
lovers will find that the Tsai 
collection is especially rich in 
masterpieces which the National 
Palace Museum is short of, 


The front door of Taipei is 

CENTURY 

PLAZA 






particularly art pieces from the 
late Ching and early Republican 
eras. This makes Cathay Art 
Museum a must for art 
connoiseurs. 



CATHAY ART MLSEllM 

1, Hsiang Yang Road, Taipei Taiwan, 
Republic of China 
Tel: 3113575. 3113767 
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A Letter from the PubKsher 

B y press time each week, our offices are piled high with paper—stories, 
newspapers, cables, galleys. An enormous number of words, only a small 
p>ercenLage of which see print, go into the preparation of every issue. Thus it 
seems almost daunting that the people who create and work with this in¬ 
stant library spend much of their leisure lime putting together words on 
their own. At almost any time of year, a number of our staff are busy writing 
books or readying them for publication. 

*A book'provides the necessary antidote to weekly journalism. It's fun to 
have space for 100,000 words," says Senior Writer Robert Hughes, who is writ¬ 
ing abt>ut the colonization of Australia by convicts in the 18lh century. Cor¬ 
respondent Neil MacNeil turned to history in a recent monograph. The Pres¬ 
ident’s Medal. 1789-1977 Tor others, contemporary events have provided 
subjects: Associate Editor David Tinnin’s forthcoming 7. ZV'/zw/.v/examines 
the motivations of ter¬ 
rorists. CorrestXYndent 

James Willwerlh's new I 

Badj^s' of Madness is I ( / ] 

about the breakdown of / 

one New York police- \ " \ _ Jy. 

btaffers have - 

just written first novels. ^ I 

Says Senior Editor Ste- -' J 

fan Kanfer. vk hose Nxrk. - ' - — 

The Eif^hth Sm. will ap- (If ^i c, 

pear this spring- "Every - y 

journalist is always writ-_^— - ^ _ 

mg a novel in his head 

i because we are all self-dramati/ing types " Associate Editor James Atwater 
I drew on the trouble m Northern Ireland for T/rne /7<>//j/>; WYiter Christopher 
Byron is completing /'he Holder of the Present, set in Circccc, Contributor 
Richaid Schickel's Another I. Anoihei You. a love story about two divorced 
people, will be published in May 

Senior Editor Otto F riedneh is working on a biography of Clover Adams, 
wife of the historian Henry Adams Eor his forthcoming bex^k on Tiuman C'a- 
1 potc, Associate F.ditor Gerald Clarke conducted 200 interviews T wo staffers 
j have written biographies drawn upon their reporting experience at Time Cor- 
j respondent Bernard Diederich's Death of the Goat, due this spring, is about 
I Dominican Republic Dictator Rafael TrujilltY Jerusalem Stringer Robert Sla¬ 
ter has w nilcn a biography of Yitzhak Rubin, the former Israeli F^remier. Says 
Slater "When I told my hitle daughter that Rabin was also writing a book, she 
asked innocently. ‘Oh, is he doing it about you?’ " 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVE» STORY: p. 22 The U S. Congress has undergone an | 
important transformation in recent years. Whereas Senators and i 
Congressmen once tended to support their parties, they are in> 
creasingiy independent and apt to vote according to their in¬ 
dividual judgments. The transition was sparked by the Viet Nam 
War, and was hastened along by the imperial presidency of Rich¬ 
ard Nixon Congress fought back and became a center of op¬ 
position to both. President Carter has contributed to the trend 
because of his failure to establish an early rapport with Con¬ 
gressmen. But most observers believe that Congress would have j 
gone its own way, no matter who was m the White House. As j 
the 95lh Congress convenes for its sec<^ session this week, it I 
must deal with several vital pieces of le^^^M||p^mong them | 
are President Carter's comprchensi^gfl|^^ffll. a proposed | 
S25 billion tax cut and the controvc^HBranama Canal treaty | 

i 

I WORLD: p. 8 The storm signs were familial, but this lime j 
I they were more threatening than ever before. Amid riots, dem- I 
I onslrations and deepening economic despair, Italian Premier j 
I Giuho Andreoui was expected tinally to resign this week The ; 
j immediate impact would be to give the Communist Parly of | 
j Italy a chance to gam a decisive role in the government for the j 
first lime m 31 years. That prospect so alarmed President Jim- j 
my Carter that he recalled the U S Ambassador to Rome. Rich- ; 
ard N. Gardner, to Washington for si^ecial consuUaMons The i 
Stale Department issued a stern statement disapproving of Com- | 
munist participation in Western turope's governments and fur- | 
iher expressed the American desire “to see Communist influ¬ 
ence in any Western European country reduced ' 
p. 16 Privately, Egyptian and Israeli negotiators insisted that Is¬ 
raeli seltlemenls in the Sinai did not constitute a fundamental \ 
problem. Nonetheless there were repealed reports concerning 
the establishment of yet more Israeli settlements before the two 
nations' l>;fense Ministers met last week in Cairo At the P'oi- 
eign Ministers' meeting in Jerusalem this week, the first ob¬ 
jective will be to find a formula for the future of Gaza and the 
West Bank that both nations will accept and that will tempt Jor¬ 
dan to join the negotiations. T he Egyptians are prepared to ac¬ 
cept a gradual Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank over a 
five-year period. After that, they hope the West Bank Pales¬ 
tinians will slowly forge a permanent link with Jordan. 
p.l7 A 20-man Vietnamese delegation led by Foreign Min¬ 
ister Nguyen Duy Trinh wound up a lour of five Asian nations 
with a four-day visit to Bangkok. The Vietnamese were trying 
to lay the groundwork for negotiations on economic and tech¬ 
nical cooperation. Heavily dependent at present on the Soviet 
Union, Viet Nam seems anxious*to diversify its foreign rela¬ 
tionships. Meanwhile, Vietnamese forces were apparently con¬ 
solidating their positions inside Cambodia. 
p.i9 The $616 million nuclear power generator that is the 


most costly single venture in Philippine history could also bring 
more than $40 million in commissions to the country's cham¬ 
pion wheeler-dealer, Herminio Disini. Veteran observers in Ma¬ 
nila say his services are made so valuable because of his close 
friendship with President Ferdinand Marcos; their association 
was invoked to win a major share of the plant's construction con¬ 
tract for Wcstinghousc Electric Corp of the U S. 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p.44 The U.S. unemployment 
rale fell to a seasonally adjusted 6.40'r in December, equaling a 
goal that the Carter Administration had set. then quietly aban¬ 
doned. Some economists question the accuracy of the Govern¬ 
ment figures, but they agree that unemployment has indeed 
been abating. Despite this gotxl news. President Carter is likely 
to have a lough job satisfying the nation when he lays out his eco¬ 
nomic policy this week The mam weakness cited by econo¬ 
mists in ihe President's program so far is his failure to develop 
an effective anti-inflation policy. The U S decision to intervene 
III foreign currency markets, meanwhile, has helped the dollar 
at least temporarily, and the raising of American interest rales 
by the Federal Reserve may help further, 
p. 45 Resixindmg to growing protectionist sentiment in the 
ILS, Japan reached an agreement that represents an impor- 
taiu change in direction for the two countries' trade relations 
Among the policy accords. Tokyo reiterated its earlier pledge 
to increase consumption at home. It also promised to cut tarifls 
on $2 billion worth of goods, to expand credit lines to importers 
and to cxploie the possibilities of purchasing American electric 
and nuclear ptiwer plants and forest pnxlucls For its part the 
U.S promised to lessen its trade deficit by reducing its depen¬ 
dence on foreign oil. But the top U.S. trade negotiator warned 
that the agreement was only “a promising first chapter. " Last 
year, the U S deficit with Japan exceeded $7 5 billion. 

SHOW BUSINESS: p. 51 Film makers in the U S. have dis¬ 
covered that kids are the customers who fill the movie theaters, 
and they love rock music and fantasy Those inescapable facts 
have led to the production of four blockbusting rock-fanlasy mu¬ 
sicals for 1978 The Pf'zr, Sgt Pepper 's Lonely Hearts Club Band. 
Hair and Grease. Not since the ^Os, the heyday of the movie mu¬ 
sical. have so many horns been Looted or so many dollars been 
spent to pul movies and music together. 

ART: p. 53 The last taboo subject for photography is not sex, 
probably not even death, but madness. Hence, in part, the ex¬ 
traordinary interest in a show by New York Photographer Mary 
Ellen Mark, which records her six-week sojourn in the wom¬ 
en's section of the maxi mum-security ward of a stale hospital 
The photographs, delicately shaded studies of vulnerability, con¬ 
vey sympathy with the trapped lives they portray. 
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ComiTOiiii^ and Crisis 

Berlinguer’s party stands poised for a dreaded role in government 


T he sounds and signals were only 
loo familiar; scare headlines 
screaming from the llalian news¬ 
papers, angry demonstrators on 
the march, and the spectacle of grim- 
faced political leaders huddling long into 
the night Yet the storm gathering force 
last week in Italy was more ominous than 
any of the change-of-government crises 
that have preceded it -^n the average of 
one every ten months since 1946. Amid 
the worst violence to erupt in the country 
in five years, the l8-month-old minority 
government of Premier Giulio Andreotii, 
faltering for weeks, slid toward all but cer¬ 
tain collapse. Andreotti was expected to 
submit his resignation to President Gio¬ 
vanni Leone early this week, thus setting 
the stage for the moment that democrat¬ 
ic governments around the world have 
long dreaded For the first time since 
1947. the powerful Communist Party of 
Italy, led by Secretary-General Enrico 
fieri inguer, stood poised to assume a de¬ 
cisive role in the government. 

The prospect so alarmed President 
Jimmy Carter that he recalled U.S. Am¬ 
bassador Richard N. Gardner from Rome 
for consultations. For weeks, Gardner had 
been sending increasingly urgent cables 


warning of the deteriorating Italian sit¬ 
uation In Washington, in talks with Car¬ 
ter, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, Gardner emphasized his worry 
that the Administration's low-key ap¬ 
proach to Eurocommunism—a stance he 
himself had urged—had left some Italian 
politicians with the mistaken impression 
that the U S. did not care 

The upshot was a stern warning from 
the State Department “Recent develop¬ 
ments in Italy." said State, “have 
increased the level of our concern. Our 
position is clear we do nc»t favor I Com¬ 
munist participation in government! and 
would like to see Communist influence 
in any Western European country re¬ 
duced. The U.S. and Italy share profound 
democratic values and interests, and we 
do not believe that the Communists share 
those values and interests.” That kind of 
language, while several decibels below the 
threatening warnings of Henry Kissinger, 
nonetheless marked a new high point of 
concern by the Carter Administration on 
the subject of Eurocommunism. 

The crisis in Andreotti's fragile gov¬ 
ernment had been brewing since early 
December. Public impatience with its fail¬ 


ure to reverse deepening unemployment 
and to solve other economic troubles was 
sharpened by a growing despair over It¬ 
aly's long epidemic of violence (see box). 
Then came a sudden eruption of new 
bloodshed The troubles began over the 
long Epiphany weekend, when a team 
of SIX extremists, presumedly left-wing, 
pi^unced on a neighborhood headquarters 
of the neo-Fascist Movimento Sociale 
Italiano (M.S.I.) on Rome's outskirts and 
assassinated two young people. The hit 
team, which apparently included two 
women, made a clean getaway, bu» in pro¬ 
test rioting that followed the incident, 
another young M.S.I. member was shot 
and killed in a clash with carabinieri, 
who had been called in to put down the 
disturbance. 

I n furious revenge, rightist youths ram¬ 
paged through the district, overturning 
and burning parked cars, tire-bomb¬ 
ing the house of a daily-newspaper ed¬ 
itor and ransacking a suburban Commu¬ 
nist Party cell headquarters. Guerrilla 
warfare spilled into the streets almost 
nightly. In the Alberone district near the 
Appian Way, police had to make repeat¬ 
ed baton charges to break up a march of 
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young ultraleflists who were determined Italy's security forces were just as a six-party "programmatic accord'' that 
to defy the city's ban against demonstra- grimly determined to quell the violence, was negotiated last summer. The agree- 
tions. Simultaneously, half a mile away After the Italian Interior Ministry and ment gave the five nonruling parties a 

in the Tuscolano district, a contingent of Rome city council convened emergency powerful voice in shaping a number of 

carabinieri in gray combat gear had to meetings, nearly 2,000 additional carabi- major domestic policies. In return, they 

use five armored vehicles to end an hour- nieri were called in from as far as Padua supported the government s specific leg- 

long shooting spree by young rightists (more than 200 miles away) to reinforce islation by abstaining on parliamentary 

armed with automatic pistols Rome police. Riot police were posted voles. Berlinguer Communists were the 

By Thursday more than 100 youths around high schools, the scenes of much key partners, 

haa been detained by police and 45 placed recent youthful rage, and near political The accord began to dissolve two 

under arrest, and there were ominous party offices. The M.S.l. headquarters hit months ago, when Andreotti had to face 

warnings ofmore violence to come. In Pa- by the assassination squad was closed the grim requirements of this year’s na- 
lermo an anonymous phone call to the Roadblocks were set up around the city, tional budget Badgered by the Interna- 

local office ofthe Communist daily L Vni- and police helicopters clattered over the tional Monetary Fund to contain spend- 

m warned: "Berlinguer and others will fall rooftops. But despite the show of force, ing in return for a S530 million loan last 

—no amount of police protection can save the seat of government was all but vacant, spring, yet besieged by the nation's unions 

them." A leader of the M.S.l. youth Through this week-long nightmare, for more pump-priming public invest- 

branch vowed. "They are not going to Andreotti’s minority Christian Demo- ment, the Premier fashioned a budget that 

eliminate us with pistol shots. We will not cratic Cabinet—never strong but unusu- tried to cover both bases He proposed 

retreat." From a group of far-left student ally durable by recent Italian standards austerity measures raising transport, tele- 

firebrands came a similar note of defiance: —was moribund. Andreotti's government phone and electricity rates, together with 

"Fascist aggression will be resisted " had managed to survive only because of ; "selective" investments to stimulate the 


An Explosive Society 

I taly’s current political crisis has been exacerbated by a 
spreading plague of riots, lootin c^ assassinations. kidnap- 
ings and bombings that has ihor^fchl^^^rved Italians 
and turned the streets of many of thfl||Mprcities into bat¬ 
tlefields. The death of three week 

brought to .14 the number of’^flfflcallv motivated killings 
in Italy since January 1975 The total includes thirteen 
knov-n or presumed extreme left-wing activists and seven 
neo- Fascists killed in clashes during demonstrations, m sin¬ 
gle assassinations and in raids on party offices. The others 
five innocent bystanders caught in the crossfire of fierce 
street fighting, four police officers, two magistrates w ho were 
presiding over the trials of accused urban guerrillas, the pres¬ 
ident of the I linn Bar Assticiation. the deputy editor of the 
Turin daily Im Stampaixi\i\ a neo-F ascist politician. 

Most of the violence and killing is the work of an as¬ 
sortment of 115 identifiable extremist political movements, 
splinter groups and urban guerrilla commandos. 94 belong¬ 
ing to the far left and 21 to the neo-Fascist right. Between 
January and October 1977, ultras of one stripe or another 
were responsible for 1,693 attacks on people and property, 
an increase of 40^^ over the previous year and almost three 


climax last spring in widespread leftist-led student protests 
over bleak job prospects for new graduates and chronically 
overcrowded classrooms At Milan University young "pro¬ 
letarian committees" brought leaching to a standstill, de¬ 
stroyed books and scientific instruments. At Bocconi Uni¬ 
versity. a Milan business school, three masked urban 
guerrillas destroyed the computer center In Bologna, a 25- 
year-old medical student was shot dead by police during a 
youth rampage in a 20-bJock commercial district near the 
campus, and his death triggered more bloody riots in Rome. 

W’lth the police so busy, an increase in general crime 
was inevitable. In 1977 reported crimes m Italy rose by 
7.5' r over the previous year—from 1.900,000 to 2.090,000. 
An average of eight out of ten of these crimes, or 1 37r more 
than in 1976. remained unsolved Kidnaping, more often 
for profit than political motives- but iKcasionally for both 
—reached a record total of 76 in 1977. Since 1970, kid¬ 
napers have netted $175.5 million in ransom money. 

But the chilling fact was that of those kidnaped last 
year, 39 were never seen alive again, while the families of 
17 victims last week were still negotiating. As the kid¬ 
naping spread, wealthy Italians hired bodyguards, bar¬ 
ricaded themselves behind sophisticated electronic alarms 
or joined the quiet exodus from Italy to homes in Swit¬ 
zerland and New York City Kidnapers were forced 


times the total of 628 in 1975. Italy was also Europe's most to lower their goals and seek smaller fry. But the pace 
explosive society; more than 2.000 terror-connected bomb- showed no signs of diminishing. 


ings occurred there last year, al¬ 
most double the nurn'oer m 1976. 

Police last year seized 11,441 
small arms, 937.711 bombs of 
various kinds and almost 15,000 
lbs. of explosives. They also made 
590 arrests throughout the year in 
connection with terrorist acts. 
These ranged from murder to a 
spate of leg shootings of journal¬ 
ists, •lawyers and businessmen 
—including, in separate attacks, 
seven employees of the Fiat auto¬ 
mobile company. Industrial sab¬ 
otage and arson caused more 
than $55 million worth of dam¬ 
age to factories, not counting nu¬ 
merous minor bombings of public 
buildings, government offices and 
party clubs all over the country. 



Nor did the concern of com- 
mcntaiors. some of whom began 
to draw grim parallels with the 
violence and political unrest that 
prevailed in Italy before the Fas¬ 
cist takeover in 1922 ‘Today, 
again, we have a determined mi¬ 
nority waiting in the wings to ex¬ 
ploit the first turbulence in our 
political, economic or social equi¬ 
librium*" said Rome University 
Historian Rosario Romeo "And 
if this were to happen, 1 would 
not vouch that civil strife could 
be avoided." However, others 
pointed out that in 1922 Italy was 
in a slate of political anarchy, 
while the present government 
crisis, for all the chaos, is an ex¬ 
ample of the wobbly democratic 


Campus ferment reached its The kidnapers were forced to seek smaller fry, process in action. 
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economy. The package pleased no one. 
li was more than $10 billion above the 
spending target set by Italy's IMF watch¬ 
dogs and woefully short of what the unions 
witnted. Angrily, 150,000 demonstrators 
ma'^ched on Rome in December, and the 
country's labor leaders threatened a gen¬ 
eral strike for this week—now called off 
in the face of the expected government 
collapse. 

Fearing further labor unrest, four of 
the parties to the accord publicly aban¬ 
doned the agreement. Three of them de¬ 
manded a direct role for the Communists 
in the government. The ;small but active 
leh-of-centcr Republicans bolted first, an¬ 
nouncing that they would vote against the 
budget and pull their 14 votes into op¬ 
position in the 630-seat Chamber of Dep¬ 
uties. The restive Socialists (57 seats) were 
the next to defect T hough stopping short 
of joining the opposition, they renewed 
an earlier call for an “emergency” gov¬ 
ernment that would include active Com¬ 
munist participation. The Communists 
themselves, who hold 228 seats, finally en¬ 
tered the confrontation in mid-December, 
when Parly Boss Berlinguei, in a televi¬ 
sion interview, dramatically called for ‘a 
government of dem<;x:ratic solidarity. " In 
the face of Italy's “grave and worsening 
crisis," he argued, the country needed “a 
formula that would equally commit the 
Communists. St>cialists and Christian 
Democrats." By the time the new wave 
of violence erupted in the streets of Rome, 
Beriinguer's call had been shaped into a 
party slogan. “An emergency situation de¬ 
mands an emergency government." 

T he various calls for Communisi 
participation were not exactly 
signs of a sudden fraternal inler- 
party amity in Italy. The Repub¬ 
licans argued that unless Beriinguer's soft- 
line Communism was given a direct voice 
in government, it might swiftly be re¬ 
placed with a hard-line, Maixist-Lenin- 
ist brand. The Socialists, who have lost 
considerable ground to the Communists 
in recent years, w'anied to stress their own 



Communist Loader Enrico Berlinguer 




Italian Premier Ciullo An dre otti _ 

.4 moment {democracies have dreaded. 


sympathy for union militants and also to 
get the Communists on the voting record 
on issues they have avoided. 

As for the Communist Party, Bcrlin- 
guer and his fellow leaders had been under 
increasing pressure for nearly a year from 
rank-and-file members and far-left stu¬ 
dents who accused them of collaborating 
with Italy's Establishment. In past years, 
the Communists were content to stay in 
the shadows; they remembered the coup 
against Salvador Allende in Chile, and 
they feared a similar polarization and re¬ 
sult in Italy if the leA tried to take power 
by itself. But the economic and social cri¬ 
sis accelerated their drive. The Commu¬ 
nists were convinced that they had to 
show some progress in their promised 
constitutional climb toward power. As 
one senior Communist Deputy explained 
to TiMF Rome Bureau Chief Jordan Bon- 
fante, “A party as big as ours just cannot 
afford to stand still indefinitely. We have 
done an awful lot in the interests of the 
country in the past year We have had to 
absorb a lot of heat and abuse " 

The Christian Democrats were sorely 
df ided about how to respond to the new 
^,mands Andreotti offered to renegotiate 
Knew programmatic accord and invited 
of the other parlies to help draft an 
iTVici i^^tive economic piogram. St^me 
Christian Democrats appeared to be will¬ 
ing to let the Communists have a positive 
role as members of an “emergency major¬ 
ity"-” that IS. as voting meml'icrs of the 
majority, without the Cabinet posts of an 
“emergency government ' But Andreoi- 
li's right-wing Deputies vetoed that idea 
After a senes of stormy factional meetings 
last week, the Christian Democrats’ 30- 
man directorate issued a predictable but 
disapptuniing offer, holding out the possi¬ 
bility of a new accord but firmly rejecting 
Communist participation in the govern¬ 
ment and apparently ruling out even an 
active part in the legislative majority 
Though many Christian Democrats 
were apparently encouraged by the Car¬ 
ter Administration's explicit disapproval 
of a strengthened Communist role, some 


The Economy: A Stained Ledger 


“Non si tixrca ”il poslo di lavoro!" 
{Keep your hands off—my job!) That 
chant by demonstrators protesting dis¬ 
missals by Montedison. Italy's giant 
chemical company, rang out ominously 
last week—a part of a Creek chorus that 
increasingly laments an economy gone 
sour. A glance at Italy s .stained ledger: 

► Unemployment stands at or 1.7 
million out of a labor force of 23 mil¬ 
lion Of the unemployed, more than I 
million arc young. Parliament allocated 
$1.2 billion last year to provide between 


500,000 and 600,000 jobs for unem¬ 
ployed youth, but the effort was an al¬ 
most complete failure. Though 650,000 
people signed up. there have been only 
62,000 job openings thus far. 

► The government reduced inflation 
from 22*"^ in 1976 to 12'’^ currently, but 
at the cost of lowering the economic 
growth rate to ( , v. 5 (>^7< in 1976. As 
a result of lessened business activity last 
year, tax revenues from 1977 are expect¬ 
ed to be down $2 billion. 

► The monumental 1976 trade deficit of 
$6 billion was more than halved last 


year, while the 1977 balance of pay¬ 
ments produced a $2.3 billion surplus 
But this was accomplished by imposing 
stiff credit restrictions and astronomic 
lending rates of up to 22%. The result: 
a further slowdown in business activity. 
► Per-unit labor costs in manufacturing, 
which had risen 45% over the previous 
two yeais, increased even further be¬ 
cause of automatic cost-of-living in¬ 
creases and social security obligations 
that have skyrocketed to 100% of a 
worker's basic salary. These gains, ne¬ 
gotiated^ by militant trade unions, fail 
to touch"a booming black-market labor 
force of some 8 million who work for 
low pay and no fringe benefits. 
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thought the statement provocative enough 
to disown it. Said Foreign Minister Ar- 
naldo Forlani: ‘These things have never 
helped to disentangle our situation." The 
Communists were understandably infuri¬ 
ated. L Vnita immediately denounced the 
statement as “heavy interference by the 
U.S A. in the Italian political crisis." The 
Spanish Communist Party issued a sweep¬ 
ing condemnation, accusing the U.S. of 
“trying to block the rise of a free and in¬ 
dependent Europe." In fact, the U.S. dec¬ 
laration pointedly repealed the Admin¬ 
istration's position that its allies are 
“sovereign countries, and the decision on 
how they are governed rests with them 
alone." One American policymaker ex¬ 
plained that the U.S. was merely re-em¬ 
phasizing a long-held position as a need¬ 
ed reminder in the changed circumstances 
of the Italian crisis. 

Even so, there were some unexpected 
private doubts from U.S. allies in Europe. 
It was the style rather than the substance 
of the U.S. response that confounded Brit¬ 
ish officials. They sympathized with 
Washington's stand against Communist 
participation in any Italian government, 
but were shocked by the open bluntness 
of the State l>;partment's statement. C 
Whitehall oflicial claimed that Premi 
Andreolti already “knew full well 
the Americans and ourselves were ^ 
ly opposed to including the ComnTuffi?^ 
because we told him so directly.' It could 
only benefit the Communists, he said, for 
the U.S. then to speak out as it did “on 
the very cve <»f delicate negotiations for 
forming a new administration without 
Communist participation ” 


spired the sympathy. The French left, 
however, regarded Washington's views on 
Italy as merely a second example of un¬ 
warranted meddling in Europe's affairs: 
the previous week. President Carter had 
personally conveyed to French Socialist 
Leader Francois Mitterrand his hope that 
any future leftist government in France 
would include no Communists. How, 
asked the leftist daily Le Monde, could 
the U.S. reconcile these policies with the 
terms of the Helsinki agreement that for¬ 
bid interference in the affairs of Europe¬ 
an nations*’ Back in Rome, Ambassador 
Gardner had a crisp answer to that one: 
“There is only one superpower that has a 
dcKirine of limited sovereignly, and that 
power is not the United States " 

The refusal of the Christian Demo¬ 
crats to yield on increased Communist 
participation prompted the Communists 
in turn to stiffen their own stance After a 


characteristic Italian political style, each 
side had left a spiraglio —a “peephole,” 
through which some grounds for bargain¬ 
ing might be glimpsed. Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Parly Secretary Benigno Zaccagni- 
ni had spoken ambiguously but hopefully 
of a “large and fecund convergence in par¬ 
liament.” The Communists, for their part, 
did not rule out consideration of any new 
Christian Democratic proposals. 

If the two major parties do fail to find 
any new modus vivendi. the only option 
is early elections. That prospect, risky as 
it might be. did not bother many Chris¬ 
tian Democrats as much as the step-by- 
inexorable-step Communist advance on 
power, dramatized by events such as the 
Communist participation in framing a 
foreign policy document last fall. More¬ 
over. a recent set of school elections, 
which did not involve party labels, pro¬ 
duced a greater proportion of “Catholic” 


B ritain seemed less upisei at l he pros 
pect of Communist power in Italy 
than did either West Germany or 
France. The government of West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
scrupulously avoided public comment, hut 
at a meeting with Andreolti in early De 
cember in Verona. Schmidl expressed his 
firm support of the Italian Preiniei s ef¬ 
forts to prevent the Communists from 
gaining power. Schmidl doubtless reiter¬ 
ated this view in private contacts with An- 
dreotti last week. One of his aides summa¬ 
rized the fundamental reason for Bonn's 
worries: “When you have the principal 
country in the south in chaos." he said, “it 
weakens the rest of Europe." The mere 
presence of Communists in an Italian gov¬ 
ernment, noted a foreign ministry official, 
would make it impossible to include Italy 
in secret NATO military planning. “They 
may not •pass confidential material to 
Moscow," he said. “Bui the Alliance 
would be very seriously weakened." 

Although France no longer is a mem¬ 
ber of NATO's command structure. Paris’ 
newly warm ties with Washington were 
reflected in the French government’s 
comment that there was "noihing,abnor- 
mal" about Washington's declaration. 
President Valery Giscard d'Estaing's own 
feelings about the French Communists, 
who stand to win as much as 20% of the 
vote in March elections, may also have in¬ 



U.S. Ambassad or to Italy Richard Gardner reportin g to C arter at the Whit e House _ 

Worried that Washington s approach to Eurocommunism suggested that it did not care. 


leadership meeting late in the week, Ber- 
linguer and his colleagues emerged with a 
firmer demand for Cabinet responsibility, 
with no allusion to a halfway position in 
the majority. Declared one party policy¬ 
maker testily: “For 30 years all the gov¬ 
ernments in this country have been based 
on the prejudice that the Communist Par¬ 
ty is somehow a B-league party capable of 
everything except governing But the gal¬ 
loping crisis now demonstrates that still 
another government based on that preju¬ 
dice would be insufficient, to say the 
least.” 

The hardened positions made il clear 
that the process of hammering together 
another compromise after Andreotti’s ex¬ 
pected resignation w'ill he long and pain¬ 
ful. While the C'ommunists seemed to be 
saying “nothing less than an emergency 
government,” the Christian Democrats 
were just as apparently wedded to “noth¬ 
ing more than a new program.' But in 


I over “leftist" votes, and party polls have 
j shown that the Christian Democrats 
would gain more than the Communists 
in an election held now A peculiarity of 
the Italian Constitution also tempted 
j some Christian DemtKrats to consider 
elections seriously After next summer. 
President Leone will be in his last six 
months of office, a ‘ while semester" in 
which parliament cannot be dissolved for 
an election. Belter to lake the chance now, 
suggested some parly veterans, than wait 
until il is too late 

Elections would doubtless be a trau¬ 
ma that neither Communist nor Chris¬ 
tian Democrat would savor right away, 
and there are likely to he weeks of pain¬ 
ful maneuvering and countermaneuver- 
ing before they are willing to face that 
drastic ultimate step In the meantime, 
the violent voices resounding through the 
streets of Italy can be counted on to add 
their own strident note of urgency. ■ 
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BRHAJN 

Dousing a Strike 

Callaghan wins holdout 

I I was a boldly calculated risk, one that 
pitted Britain's Prime Minister James 
Callaghan against the nation’s 32,000 
unioni7ed firemen. Leaving Britain with¬ 
out professional firefighting services for 
the first time in modern history, union 
members for nine perilous weeks went 
on strike for an immediate 30^ r pay raise 
Callaghan stubbiirnly insisted on sticking 
to the government’s guideline that limits 
pay increases to I0'"v L.ast week the 
Prime Minister won the square-ofT. as 
firemen voted by nearly 3 to I to accept | 
the government's offer As part of the 
deal, Whitehall promised to raise the gen¬ 
erally low' level of firefighters' wages over 
the next two years to $190 jxjr week, i 


which will put their pay on par with the 
average for skilled industrial workers. 

The holdout was costly The gov¬ 
ernment had to reactivate old equipment 
and train 13.000 soldiers to answer ma¬ 
jor alarms. The strike also cost private 
insurance companies an estimated $95 
million in claims that might have been 
avoided if firemen had been on duty. 

Happily, however. Britain survived 
the ordeal without the major fire disas¬ 
ter that everyone had feared was inev¬ 
itable. In addition, Callaghan could claim 
a major victory' in his campaign against 
runaway wage inflation any outsi/ed set¬ 
tlement for the firemen would almost 
certainly have shattered the lO'^^ guide¬ 
line forever. 

Not that the triumph is final. Brit¬ 
ain's oil truck drivers have threatened 
to strike- -and create a nationwide fuel 
shortage—if the government does not of¬ 
fer them more than a lO'^r pay increase 


by Feb. 1. Power workers have warned 
of a blackout if they fail to achieve a 
A0% wage hike. Militant miners, more¬ 
over, still hew to demands for pay in¬ 
creases in excess of 90%, though lately 
they have sounded more receptive than 
they had several months ago to the idea 
of a pay plan to be geared to the pro- 
d ucti vi ty of the workers. 

In general, current wage agreements 
in Britain are not exceeding 10%. while 
annual inflation has fallen from a high of 
nearly 27% in 1975 to 12% over the past 
year David Basnett. secretary of the 
900,000-member General and Municipal 
Workers Union, summed up the wholly 
new and refreshing sense of restraint 
shown by even the mosi militant union 
leaders. "Events of the past two yeare put 
a great burden on working people,” he ob¬ 
served. "They are not anxious to throw 
away all the gains that their sacrifice has 
made possible" ■ 


The U.S. A broad/Strobe Talbott 


The Janus Exercise of Jii 


1 aiDULt / 


arter 


Z bigniew Brze/jnski celebrated the arrival of the New 
Year at an imperial bash in Tehran by kissing 
Rosalynn Carter and Empress Farah (in that order), then 
dancing with Barbara Walters, the empress of television. 
Thus he is just now finding time to settle down and write 
out his New Years resolutions for U.S foreign ptilicy. As 
the Carter Administration approaches the first anniversary 
of its Inauguration this week, both Br/e^rinski and Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance are preparing assessments of 1977 for 
their bc^ss, with emphasis on lessons for U.S. diplomacy in 
1978 "A critical self-appraisal," Br/e/inski calls the exer¬ 
cise "A collective session of struggle and criticism.” cracks 
another White House oflicial, borrowing a phrase from 
the Communist Chinese thought reformers. When 
Vance set off for the Middle East last weekend, 
he toi^k with him, to study and edit aboard the 
plane, a preliminary, 70-page version of his 
year-end report, drafted by the Slate Depari- 
meni policy planning staflT. 

Both deicLimenis. which will go straight 
to the President and be given only the most 
limited distribution after that, promise to be 
very self-critical indeed. Brzezinski and Vance 
agree that U.S foreign policy in 1977 was loo 
diffuse The burden of their message to Cailer 
will l)e, in a slogan now current inside the Admin¬ 
istration. "We can do anything, but we can't do ev¬ 
erything” Br/,c/.inski reflected last week. "We may have 
been loo ambitious. The situation we faced required con¬ 
certed action on a broad front, but we can now be some¬ 
what more selective, partly because we've generated some 
helpful momentum.” 

Inside the Stale l^cpartment. there is widespread feel¬ 
ing that last year's action was anything but concerted and 
much of it generated less momentum than confusion. There 
is also a tendency, on the part of almost everyone except 
Vance, to blame Brzczinski. But both the National Security 
Council and Stale are starting off the New Year in basic 
agreement about the priorities for 1978. The principal items 
of business will be to get the Senate to approve treaties on 


12 


the Panama Canal and strategic-arms limitation, with U.S. 
mediation in the Middle Last a close thiid | 

Vance and Br/C7inski agree that a s\\ T ll agreement is j 

probably at least three months away, hut the Adminisira- i 

tion is nonetheless gearing up an intensive campaign to sell | 

It on Capitol Hill. Only after the Panama and SM/r treaties i 

are ratified will the Administration dare to poke another i 

conservative hornet s nest by proposing moves toward nor- j 

mali/mg relations wMth Peking Still anxious not to entangle | 

the U S. in any new overseas crises, the Carter team wants j 

to find a group of European. Middle Eastern and Asian p<.)w- i 

ers that will agree to take the lead in bringing peace to the | 

Horn of Africa. 'That project, in fact, was an impor- i 

lanl part of Cartel's talks with the Indian. Ira¬ 
nian, Saudi and f rench leaders on his trip 

A more focused and realistic American 
agenda is certainly to be applauded, but there 
IS always the danger that the world will not 
cooperate—that events will heal up issues 
Washington policymakers would just as 
soon leave on the back burner. Carter. Br/e- 
/.inski and Vance came home from their tour 
of the horizon particularly worried about 
Western Europe In Paris and Brussels, they go 
an earful of alarming analysis of the southern 
flank of NATO: Portugal flounders with no govern¬ 
ment and a desperately weak economy, the Greek- 
l urkish dispute festers. Italy moves ever closer to a Cabinet 
with C ommumsi participation. Washington has alsc been 
getting transatlantic signals that economic and political ten¬ 
sions between France and West Germany, while still below 
the surface of intergovernmental relations, pose a potential 
long-term threat to European unity and Western security. 

One high-level report on Carter’s lour refers to a "sense 
of uneasiness" that the Atlantic Alliance may become a "pre¬ 
occupying problem ” Thus, while both Brzezinski and Vance 
are likely to recommend in their year-end assessments that 
1978 should begin as the Year of Panama, SAl T and the Mid¬ 
dle East, they will also warn Carter that it just could end up 
being the Year of Europe. 
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With Dual's new “System 3000", 
space problems disappear. 

This highly adaptable shelf system 
accommodates all Dual hifi 
components. And more. 

As shown here, the system includes 
the following Dual components: 

C 819 front loading cassette deck; 

CV1600 integrated amplifier; and the 
CT 1640 digital quartz tuner. Plus 
storage for tapes and discs. 

Dual high fidelity components - 
coordinated by the Dual 
"System 3000". Engineering in its 
most beautiful form. 
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As you can see, fijr reasons both eodogical and 
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Where the food is made up of exotic dishes from. 
all over the world And where a smile is part of a 
culture diat goes back thousands of years. 

More in terms of destinations. 29 cities around 
the worid to be exact with more stem in the Orient 
than any other airline. 
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FRANCE 


Brawlii^ Before the Elections 


The emergence ofan unprecedented four-sided battle 


W rhile the Italian political crisis was 
erupting, the politicians in France 
last week were heading for their own don- 
n>brook. On the one side, a rift in the 
painfully constructed union of the left 
widened dramatically, with the Commu¬ 
nists denouncing their Socialist partners. 
On the other, the faltering government 
of Premier Raymond Barrc was faced 
with a sharpening hostility between sup¬ 
porters of Barre's boss. President Valery 
Discard d’Eslaing, and Paris Mayor 
Jacques Chirac, who had been Premier 
himself before he quit to reorganize the 
Gaullist party. What was once anticipated 
to be a clear-cut duel between left and 
right in the March parliamentary elec¬ 
tions had degenerated to a four-sided po¬ 
litical brawl Unlike their Italian breth¬ 
ren, who were surging forward, France's 
Communists were spewing gall. 

It was time formally to open the cam¬ 
paign for the forthcoming elections, and 
the left was in utter disarray. In 1972 the 
Communists and Socialists had combii 
forces to create a ‘common program’ 
ideas w'ith which they would rule 
together. Not six months ago, 

French pollsters had predicted 
loral victory of the left that would have 
given President Discard the unhappy 
prospect of appointing a Socialist as his 
Premier and seeing Communists in the 
Cabinet- But a serious political falling-out 
between Communist Boss Georges Mar- 
chaisand Socialist Party Leader Francois 
Mitterrand seemed to sink that possibility, 
in an attempt to update their common 
program, the two could not agree on the 
extent to which some of the nation s top 
industries should be nationalized once the 
left assumed ixiwcr 

L ast week, Marchais declared that the 
time had come for “a formidable bat¬ 
tle" against the Socialists. Among other 
things that upset him, Marchais was en¬ 
raged because two weeks ago Jimmy Car¬ 
ter had warned the Socialists' Mitterrand 
that the U S would be displeased to see a 
renewal of the leftist alliance. (Evidently 
embarrassed, Mitterrand denied Carter 
had said any such thing.) Marchais 
charged that his erstwhile partner had 
made a treacherous ‘Tight turn" in con¬ 
nivance with "forces beyond our fron¬ 
tiers." Accusing the Socialists of duplic¬ 
ity, he said that he was "irresistibly 
reminded ' of the doubletalking bat in a 
La Fontaine fable who masqueraded as a 
mouse or, when it proved more expedi¬ 
ent, as a bird. 

To hammer home his displeasure with 
the Socialists, Marchais unveiled a strat¬ 
egy that if pursued to the end wojjld vir¬ 
tually assure the left of defeat in March. 
In the first round of voting, on March 12, 
the electorate chooses its favored candi¬ 
dates in an elimination contest. In the sec¬ 


ond, or runoff, round, held a week later, 
the custom among allied parties, left or 
right, requires the losing side to support 
the first-round winner Thus if a Socialist 
candidate scored higher in Round I, he 
would receive Communist support in 
Round 2. But Marchais decreed that the 
Communists would refuse to vote Social¬ 
ist in the runoff if they received no more 
than 2Kf in the first round That was pre¬ 
cisely the percentage that the polls were 
predicting for the Communists It was 
simply an act of political blackmail, 
aimed at strengthening the Communist 
Party at the expense of the Socialists 
Thus did Marchais demonstrate that 
the motive for his break with the Social¬ 
ists last fall had more to do with power 
politics than with ideology The Commu¬ 
nist Party, once the dominant political 


tity and position of dominance within the 
government. In addition, he refused to 
support Discard's economic programs. 

Discard was further burdened by his j 
own Jackluster Premier. Barre is a for¬ 
mer economics professor who has pursued 
an unpopular austerity^ program. Last 
week he launched the govcnlment's cam¬ 
paign with a 30-point program of “action 
goals for liberty and justice"—mainly 
measures calculated to ease economic 
pressures on businesses and workers. 

T aking a swipe at the left, Barrc asked 
I a party rally: “What future is reserved 
for France if production is disorganized 
by massive nationalizations, if all eco¬ 
nomic activity is controlled by state- 
owned banks, if inflation accelerates be¬ 
cause of excessive increases in wages 
and social benefits, if our trade balance 
deteriorates, if our currency depreciates 
rapidly?" Answering his own question, 
he replied: “What future, if not the clo¬ 
sure of our borders, isolation, inward re¬ 
gression, international decline and more 



Comfimnist Party Chief Georges Marchais at press conference after his Paris speech 

He was irresistibly reminded of a hat, or maybe it was a mouse, or a bird 


force on the left, has been overshadowed 
by the Socialists in recent years Com¬ 
munist support has remained roughly sta¬ 
ble—about of the electorate—but the 

Socialists have climbed from 5^7 to near¬ 
ly since 1969. Marchais obviously felt 
that it would be better for the left to lose 
the elections altogether if the Communists 
could not win on their own terms. Mit¬ 
terrand was cleaily angered. “Is it pos¬ 
sible," he asked, "that the Communist 
Party, under the pretext of not achieving 
a certain percentage, would sacrifice the 
immense hopes of the French?" 

Discard could take some consolation 
from the disarray on the left, but his side, 
too, was afflicted with internal bickering 
Flis coalition could not continue to rule 
without the Gaullists, who now control 
60% of the government’s parliamentary 
majority. But the Gaullists' Chirac was in¬ 
tent on retaining his party's separate iden¬ 


and more constraints on our economy 
and our society." 

Under different circumstances, 
Barre's classic political mix of threats and 
rewards might have won approval from 
French voters, but his promises seemed 
to lag behind reality. Unemployment 
stood at 1.05 million (4 8';j of the work 
force), inflation, down a mere half-point 
since Barrc torik over 17 months ago, is 
still racing along at an annual rate of 9%, 
and the economic growth rate creeped at 
a sluggish y\ The irony was that de¬ 
spite the falling out between Marchais and 
Mitterrand, the latest polls showed a 51% 
to 45C^ voter preference for the left. The 
two-phase elections, however, will not 
necessarily produce like results. Referring 
to Marchais's intransigence, a Socialist 
leader last week sized up the prospects 
“If there is no electoral accord," said he. 
“theleft willlose.” ■ 
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MIDDI-E EAST 


At the Beginning of a Long Tunnei 


JlftTp 

U'O 


! Whaf to do about all those Israeli settlements 

T hroughout the frenzied two months of I 

Anwar Sadat's peace initiative, the j|jP^ 

Egyptian President has been unfailingly f A.^'' o' 

Optimistic. But late last week, at the close ,JBF » 

of the first round of meetings between the 
Israeli and Egyptian Defense Ministers in - ^ 

Cairo, Sadat's spirits seemed to falter In ;; ; ^ 

an interview in the authoritative October , 7 , ^ x, 

magazine, Sadat said he had “absolutely ^ • 

no hope"' that Egypt and Israel can agree Wk 

on a declaration of principles that Cairo ^ 

seeks as a basis for a comprehensive set- ^ 

tlement. The peace process was in danger, \ 

he explained later, because of two impor- 

tant unresolved issues: the question of Is- 

raeli settlements in the occupied territo- 

rics and the future status of Palestinians in 

the West Bank and Ga/a I 

Privately, close aides of Sadat insist- 
ed that such negative statements were 

basically a tactical attempt designed to 1 mkM 

put pressure on Israel. They said Sadat A HL ' 

remained hopeful that this week's meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers in Jerusalem 

would prove more fruitful, even though ||^H| 

U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance post- 

poned his planned visit to the Middle 

East less than two hours before his sched- 

uled flight to Israel The State Depart- 

ment said that Vance had changed his I^T 

plans because neither Egypt nor ^ r 

had agreed on an agenda. State officials * 

I hinted that the postponement was intend- t 'flDiHHHIHliiBIIHHK Jt 
I ed as a signal to both sides that they should Settlers demonstrating against ccmcessions 


try harder lo settle their differences. 

One such issue: Israeli settlements in 
the Sinai, which was the focus of discus¬ 
sion between Israels Ezer Weizman and 
Egypt's General Mohammed Abdel Gha- 
ny Gamassy who met in the Tahra Palace 
on the outskirts of Cairo. Privately, both 
sides insisted that the Sinai settlements 
were not a fundamental problem. In fact, 
one leading Egyptian official told Time 
Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn: “We 
suspect the Israelis are making so much of 
the Sinai settlements m order to establish 
the principle of settlements in the occu¬ 
pied territories—and later to apply that 
principle to the West Bank and Golan 
Heights. Their interest in the Sinai settle¬ 
ments is mainly symbolic." Dismissing 
the Sinai settlements as a minor issue, an¬ 
other well-informed Egyptian asked: 
"Why not just run the Egyptian flag up 
over them and forget about them?" 

I n fact, Israel's insistence on keeping its 
mainly agricultural settlements in the 
occupied territories is based neither on se¬ 
curity requirements nor historical paral¬ 
lels but on economic and political consid- 

g lons The approximately 90 settle- 
its (20 of them in the Sinai) have cost 
jl $1 billion lo build. They are inhab- 
i.;'>day by only about 11,000 Israelis 
xuL^ii in Sinai, 4,500 in the West Bank and 
3.500 on the Golan Heights. In addition, 
about 50.000 Israelis have settled in the 
formerly Arab-held suburbs of Jerusalem 
Altogether, their numbers are not great, 
but the settlers have attained a sizable de¬ 
gree of political pt>wer and strongly op¬ 
pose territorial withdrawal The question 






Aftol v tew of Yai nit, one of 20 Israe l i setttemen ts i n the Sin ai that ha ve become a crMcal lasiwinthelsraell-Egyptlannggottotkw 

The fact is that Jerusalem s insistence on keeping the settlements is based on neither security requirements nor historical parallels. 
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last week was whether Israel has launched 
a new settlement program in the north¬ 
ern Sinai. For two weeks there were re¬ 
peated news leaks to that effect, fol¬ 
lowed by official denials. Eventually, most 
observers concluded that the leaks were 
part of a bid by hawkish Agriculture Min¬ 
ister (and former general) Ariel Sharon 
to try to force the government to ap¬ 
prove the concept of new settlements 
On his own initiative, Sharon dispatched 
eight bulldozers to start work on ground 
clearing in the northern Sinai. The af¬ 
fair did not amuse Premier Menachem 
Begin, who told colleagues: “Sharon is 
disloyal. His days in the Cabinet are num¬ 
bered."* Still, to pacify Israelis who are 


World 


Another Israeli negotiator told Time Cor¬ 
respondent David Halevy: “We’re enter¬ 
ing the minefield, but we have so far man¬ 
aged to avoid stepping on the mines." 
During lunch and dinner breaks, the sol¬ 
diers compared notes on their respective 
military academies and swapped war sto¬ 
ries. “The Egyptians talk mostly about the 
October War, and we talk about the Six- 
Day War," noted an Israeli wryly. When 
somebody raised the question of what 
kind of work old soldiers should go into 
after they retire, an Israeli and an Egyp¬ 
tian shouted almost simultaneously. “Ex- 
port-import!" and the group broke into 
laughter. 

The first objective of the Foreign Min- 



Pope Paul VI greets IstmII Forei^ Ministe r Moshe Dayan at ^ Vatican 

The future status oif Jerusalem's holy places was still a matter for discussion 


upset abi>ut the prospect of withdrawal. 
Begin's government approved three new 
settlements in the West Bank and le¬ 
galized another that had already been 
built without authorization 

A part from the question of settlements. 

the Defense Ministers discussed such 
Sinai issues as a timetable for Israeli with¬ 
drawal (Egypt favors an 18-month dead¬ 
line, Israel three to five years); the size 
and location of demilitarized zones; the 
status of two airfields (which Israel hopes 
to keep); security arrangements (both 
sides agree in principle to early-warning 
stations)? and free access to adjacent wa¬ 
terways. The Egyptians are ready to pro¬ 
claim the Strait of Tiran an international 
passage and to place a police force at near¬ 
by Sharm el Sheikh to assure freedom of 
navigation. 

I The Cairo talks opened in a mood of 
f camaraderie, with both W'eizman^nd Ga- 
massy expressing measured optimism 
about the outcome. “It’s a long tunnel." 
Weizman remarked, “and for the moment 
we are only at the very beginning of it." 


isters' meeting in Jerusalem this week will 
be to find a formula for the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip that both Israel and Egypt 
can accept, and one. moreover, that would 
tempt Jordan s King Hussein into join¬ 
ing the negotiations. Sadat's proposals, 
which he discussed with President Car¬ 
ter at Aswan two weeks ago, still envi¬ 
sion self-determination (though not spe¬ 
cifically statehood); in the declaration of 
principles, the Egyptians are ready to ac¬ 
cept a phrase such as “a solution of the 
Palestinian problem in all its astiecls.'' 
Cairo is also prepared to accept a lengthy 
transition period (probably five years) for 
the West Bank, hoping that the region 
would gradually develop permanent links 
with Jordan. During that period, Israeli 
forces would be withdrawn and replaced 
by U.N. and Jordanian forces. An agree¬ 
ment on the complex question of Jeru¬ 
salem must also be reached: at the Vat¬ 
ican last week, Israeli Foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan discussed the matter with 
Pope Paul VI, who advocates a “special 
statute" assuring free access to Jerusa- 
lem s holy places. 


In the meantime, the Shah of Iran vis¬ 
ited Sadat in an effort to find a way to in¬ 
vite King Hussein's participation. Tlte 
Shah also favors the creation of an au¬ 
tonomous West Bank-Gaza region under 
Jordanian sovereignly. He then flew to 
Riyadh for talks with Saudi Arabian lead¬ 
ers. The Saudis share the Shah's desire 
for a settlement, though they have a long¬ 
standing suspicion of the Iranians and are 
privately uneasy about the possibility of 
an Iranian-lsraeli-Egyptian axis emerg¬ 
ing after an eventual peace settlement. 

Thus far, the Saudis have carefully re¬ 
frained from openly endorsing Sadat's 
peace initiative, partly because they fear 
he will fail. Now. apparently, they are 
having second thoughts. In Beirut last 
week, a former Lebanese Prenuer, Saeb 
Salam, strongly suppeuted Sadat. Since 
Salam is widely regarded as Riyadh's man 
in Lebanon, the Arab world interpreted 
his words as an indirect sign that Saudi 
Arabia, with its enormous economic pow¬ 
ers of persuasion, was moving toward an 
open endorsement of Egypt's ixisition. 
That pi^sibility alone should serve to bol¬ 
ster An wa r Sada t's saggi ngpi r i ts ■ 

INIXX'HINA 

The Two Hands 
Of Han oi 

! For Viet Nam, friends and 
\ enemies are not what they were 

I 

j Do not fear when your enemies crit- 
j icize you. Beware when they applaud 

T ' he ancient Vietnamese proverb, quot¬ 
ed by Deputy Foreign Minister Vo 
j I>mg Giang last week during a visit to 
! Bangkok, had an odd ring. Viet Nam 
I was courting its former enemies and cril- 
; icizing its former comrades 
I In past months. Giang and his dip- 
! lomaiic colleagues have undertaken a so- 
! phisiicaied policy that could be called 
! “the two hands of Hanoi" On the one 
: hand, they have waged w'ar, on the oth- 
I er, they have mounted an intensive good- 
j neighbor campaign Ironically, the war is 
j being waged against Communist neighbor 
I and supposed ally Cambodia, while the 
I peace offensive is aimed at Thailand and 
I other members of ASLAN (the Association 
I of Southeast Asian Nations). 

I On the war front last week, Vietnam- 
! ese trtxips strengthened their hold over 
j the Cambodian salient known, because of 
its shape, as the Parrot's Beak. Rolling 
across the border into the beak with cap¬ 
tured American armor, artillery, air sup- 
i ixirt’*'—and tactics—General Vo Nguyen 
j Giap's 60,000-man force easily shattered 


“When South Vici Nam surrendered. Hanoi con- 
hscated large stores of U S equipment including 
more than 500 aircraft of all types, 600 tanks, alv)ut 
470 helicopters. 1.200 armored personnel earners 
and I 6 million rifles 
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Khmer Rouge defenders. Although Ha¬ 
noi acknowMged that Cambodian forc¬ 
es had launched a broad counterattack 
into seven Vietnamese provinces. General 
Giap's forces were believed to be still in 
junlrol of key border sectors and were se- 
cuiing their military victory through the 
iornnation of a provisional government 
composed of local Khmer sympathetic to 
Hanoi. 

The war, in any case, was overshad¬ 
owed last week by a diplomatic road show; 
a 20-man delegation led by smiling For¬ 
eign Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh has 
been visiting in Laos, Malaysia, Indonesia 
and the Philippines. In the asean cap¬ 
itals, Trinh called for ‘*a new period for 
the development of relations, friendship, 
good neighborliness and long-term coop¬ 
eration.'"’ Hanoi’s game plan appeared to 
be twofold' to explain and justify its in¬ 
vasion of Cambodia and, in long-range 
terms, to loosen its bond to Moscow. The 
Vietnamese appreciate Soviet assistance, 
but they do not want a bear hug Thus in 
the ASEAN capitals they were layii^ 
groundwork for negotiations on economic 
cooperation and establishing or expand¬ 
ing trade relations. 

T hailand, under a new, less antagonis¬ 
tic regime, welcomed the visit. The 
jovial Vietnamese were received at Bang¬ 
kok airport with lilac-scented garlands 
called puang malais and elegantly chauf- 
feured about town in capitalistic Cadil¬ 
lacs and Lincoln Continentals. There was 
even a cocktail party for Trinh, to which 
delegations from foreign embassies were 
invited. 

Hanoi’s two-handed diplomacy has 
already achieved one significant and re¬ 
warding result. Peking, which originally 
backed Cambodia while Moscow sup¬ 
ported Viet Nam, last week showed a 
new evenhandedness by publishing the 
communiques and claims of both sides 
in the Parrot's Beak confrontation. De¬ 
spite an assertion in Washington by pres¬ 
idential National Security Adviser Zbi¬ 
gniew Brzezinski that the Viet Nam- 
Cambodia conflict was a “proxy war” 
between China and the Soviet Union, nei¬ 
ther superpower had in fact taken a di¬ 
rect role in backing an ally and neither 
appeared eager to do so. 

Hanoi, at least, was ready for medi¬ 
ation and. more than that, for a new, 
broad harmony between Communist and 
non-Communist nations. Some analysts 
worry that Viet Nam may yet rekindle 
Ho Chi Minh’s old dream of a Commu¬ 
nist peninsula under Viet Nam’s domi¬ 
nation. But Thai Foreign Minister Upad- 
it Pachahyangkun emerged from last 
week’s Bangkok discussions with his Viet¬ 
namese guests considerably more optimis¬ 
tic. ‘They seem determined to reconstruct 
their economy and make life better for 
their people,” he told Time Correspon¬ 
dent David DeVoss. “They understand 
that peace and stability are prerequisites 
to that task.” Such a position, to Upadit, 
indicates a triumph of economic neces¬ 
sity over political ideology. ■ 


NICARAGUA 


Shotguns Silence a Critic _ 

A political killing touches off another Managua earthquake 

F ive years after the earthquake that 1 ed “Death to Somoza!” and “Down 
killed 10,000 people and sent office Yankee imperialism!" Among a sco 


■ killed 10,000 p^ple and sent office 
buildings tumbling into one another like 
falling dominoes, the downtown area of 
Nicaragua's capital city of Managua is 
still a semi-ghost town of empty lots and 
damaged structures. But the streets are 
passable again and often clogged with 
traffic. Thus Newspaper Publisher-Editor 
Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Cardenal, 53, 
was driving at a leisurely pace last week 
as he headed from home on one side of 
the city toward his office on the other at 
La Prensa, the country's largest newspa¬ 
per (circ. 30,000). Because he was driving 
so slowly, Chamorro was unable to es¬ 
cape when another car that had been fol¬ 
lowing his Saab suddenly drew abreast. 
Shotguns were poked from the window 
of the car, and a series of blasts struck 
Chamorro. His car went out of control, 
jumped a curb and struck a lamppost. 
Rushed to a hospital by medics who first 
assumed he had been in an auto accident. 
Central America's best-known newsman 
died on the examining table. 

For 30 years Chamorro had beenlHH 
lentless critic of Strongman AnastasiM 
<“Tacho”) Somoza and h!s family, who 
have ruled the nation for more than four 
oppressive decades. His death caused a 
political earthquake in Nicaragua, and his 
funeral quickly dissolved into a political 
event. A crowd swelling to 40,000 fol¬ 
lowed the coffin from the hospital mor¬ 
tuary to Chamorro’s home and then to 
La Prensa s office. The angry marchers 
moved on to burn a Somoza-owned tex¬ 
tile mill and a commercial blood bank 
that Chamorro had exposed for selling 
Nicaraguan blood abroad at a lucrative 
profit. Some stoned a police station; the 
cops responded by lobbing tear gas into 
La Prensa s building. The crowds shout¬ 


ed “Death to Somoza!” and “Down with 
Yankee imperialism!" Among a score of 
buildings set aflre was an American bank. 
To forestall further rioting, the govern¬ 
ment pressured Chamorro’s family to 
bury him ahead of schedule. 

Chamorro’s supporters blamed Somo¬ 
za for the shooting. They had good cause 
to suspect him. Ever since the two were 
eight-year-old schoolboys, Chamorro and 
Somoza had been enemies. In those days, 
Somoza told Time last week, they fought 
because Chamorro's family paper “kept 
attacking my dad, and I couldn't stand 
for that.” Dad was Anastasio the elder, 
who took over the country in 1936. After 
his assassination in 1956, his son Luis be¬ 
came Jefe, and after Luis' death in 1967. 
Tacho succeeded him. Those childish 



Murder Victim Pedro Joaquin Cliamorro 



Angry cr o wds cany Chamor r o’s coffin to Ws newspaper office _ 

More to lose from creating a martyr than to gain from silencing a critic. 
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schoolyard battles were merely the start of 
Chamorro’s lifelong crusade to unseat the 
dynasty he would one day describe as 
‘^permanent parasites, stealing and cor¬ 
rupting everything in sight.” Chamorro 
became a student agitator at the Univer¬ 
sity of Managua, followed that with a brief 
adventure as a guerrilla leader who tried 
to take on Luis Somoza’s Guardia Nacio- 
nal with a thin band of insurgents. He was 
sentenced to a nine-year prison term for 
his abortive rebellion. After serving 18 
months, he was released in a general 
amnesty. 

Since that time, Chamorro had con¬ 
fined his attacks within his family's con¬ 
stantly censored newspaper. After a dead¬ 
ly band of anti-Somoza guerrillas known 
as the Sandinistas—with whom Chamor¬ 
ro was sympathetic—launched an offen¬ 
sive against the national guard last Oc¬ 
tober, Chamorro was forbidden to leave 
the country. Three months ago, he re¬ 
ceived an unexpected respite: Tacho So- 
moza, who denies all accusations of tyr¬ 
anny in Nicaragua, could hardly refuse 
to let his most persistent critic fly to New 
York City to receive the Maria Moors 
Cabot Prize from Columbia Universit; ^ 
his ''distinguished journalistic conlril 
tions to the advancement of inter-Aj 
ican understanding.” 

S omoza insisted last week that he had 
had nothing to do with the murder 
of his longtime adversary. “1 am very cha¬ 
grined at Pedro Joaquin's killing,” he told 
Timb. “He was in the opposition, but he 
was in the honest opposition.” The day af¬ 
ter the shooting four men were arrested. 
One of the accused, Silvio Pena Rivas, told 
a Managua judge that he had been paid 
100,000 cordobas (SI4,285) to kill the pub¬ 
lisher. He said that payment had been 
made by Pedro Ramos, a Cuban-Ameii- 
can, who was owner of the blood bank that 
Chamorro had exposed. In Miami. Ra¬ 
mos termed the charge “a monstrosity" 
Whatever the motive, the killing was 
another problem for Tacho Somoza, al¬ 
ready awash in a sea of trouble. Somoza 
nearly died from a heart attack last sum¬ 
mer; even though he shed 40 lbs. from 
his previous 240, he has still not yet fully 
recovered. Politically, the regime is shak¬ 
ier than ever before in the course of its 
45 years. The VS. last year threatened 
to cut off Nicaraguan aid because of con¬ 
tinuing violations of human rights. Part¬ 
ly to appease Washington. Tacho lifted 
the martial law he had imposed to sub¬ 
due the Sandinistas. Meanwhile, a new 
and growing opposition from businessmen 
and church leaders is increasingly active. 

At week's end, Somoza announced 
that he would give up the presidency when 
his term ends in 1981. Under the 1974 
constitution, no member of his family can 
succeed him. Somoza will undoubtedly 
pick a trusted stand-in as puppet Pres¬ 
ident, however, and keep his job as head 
of the national guard—thus continuing to 
run the country. ■ 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Tales from Disiniland _ 

How to succeed in business if you know the right people 


T wo hours' drive west of Manila in Ba¬ 
taan province, a sprawling 620-mega¬ 
watt nuclear power generator is rising on 
a cliff overlooking the ocean. Its $1.1 bil¬ 
lion price tag makes it the most costly sin¬ 
gle venture in Philippine history. It also 
represents a record-breaking financial 
windfall for the country's champion 
wheeler-dealer, Herminio Disini, 41. His 
total commissions from the project could 
top $40 million. 

What makes Disini's services so val¬ 
ued? It might be his very close friend¬ 
ship with President Ferdinand Marcos, 
a connection that, according to veteran 


ipino who has been known to profit from 
a personal relationship with Marcos. 
Since the President imposed martial law 
in 1972, his relatives and cronies, as well 
as those of his glamorous wife Imelda, the 
governor of Manila, have been amassing 
huge fortunes. Their blatant influence 
peddli]^ has prompted one amazed dip¬ 
lomat in Manila to otfeerve: “It's incred¬ 
ible what they’ve taken over.” Marcos’ sis¬ 
ter Elizabeth Marcos Keon, for example, 
is governor of llocos Norte province, and 
Benjamin (“Kokoy”) Romualdez, Imel- 
da's brother, who owns the Times Jour- 
nal. one of the capital's major dailies, is 



PresMent Marcos tees off at Manila tournament as Crony Henninio DisM looks on 


A $40 million windfall for the wheeler-dealer—or the possible loss of his empire. 


observers in Manila, was invoked to w’in 
a major share of the government's nu¬ 
clear plant construction contract for Di¬ 
sini's client. Pittsburgh's Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. Allegations about the sus¬ 
picious nature of Disini's services recent¬ 
ly prompted the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank, which is providing much of the 
financing for the project, to ask the Jus¬ 
tice Department to determine whether 
Westinghouse made improper payments 
to a foreign business agent. Troubled by 
an embarrassing international scandal. 
President Marcel last week told Time 
C orrespondent Richard Bernstein: “Wes- 
^.inghouse has some things to explain to 
our government. If there has been any¬ 
thing illegal committed by Westinghouse, 
our lawyers are considering canceling 
the contract with Westinghouse and giv¬ 
ing it to somebody else" 

Disini, of course, is not the only Fil¬ 


governor of Leyte province and heads the 
League of Provincial Governors and City 
Mayors. Roberto Bencdicto, a frequent 
Marcos golfing partner, has acquired 
three television stations since martial law 
was imposed (giving him a total of four) 
and is chief of the Philippine Sugar 
Commission. 

No one. however, can quite rival the 
meteoric rise of Disini, a Marcos buddy 
whose wife is a cousin of Imelda's and for¬ 
mer governess to the First Couple’s three 
children In the past six years, Disini has 
transformed an otherwise undistinguished 
company. Herdis Management & Invest¬ 
ment Corp., from a small cigarette-filter 
manufacturing plant into a conglomerate 
empire of 33 separate enterprises with as¬ 
sets totaling about $200 million. These 
firms, among other things, manufacture 
textiles, explore for oil and run charter 
air flights. Recently Disini acquired the 
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NIGERIA 

The Pirates of Lagos _ 

Masked marauders are looting cargo ships at anchor 


Philippine agency for Caterpillar con¬ 
struction equipment and a large block of 
shares in the Philippine subsidiary of 
Reynolds Metals Co. 

Herdis' extraordinary expansion 
se^ms in large part to be the result of fa¬ 
vored treatment by Philippine officials. 
Not only has Disini received government 
guarantees for his loans—totaling $160 
million—but favorable tariff treatment 
has also permitted his cigarette-filter busi¬ 
ness to become a near monopoly. 

It was this cozy relationship with of- 
hcials that Disini apparently used on be¬ 
half of Westinghouse. For a while, report¬ 
ed Time’s Bernstein last week, it seemed 
that the nuclear plant deal had been 
locked up by Westinghouse's chief com¬ 
petitor, General Electric. The Philippine 
National Power Corporation had finished 
preliminary feasibility studies by early 
1974 and had signed a contract with 
G.E.’s local consulting firm. According to 
knowledgeable Philippine businessmen. 
Marcos then unexpect^ly intervened and 
stunned a number of advisers by order¬ 
ing that the profitable contract be award¬ 
ed to Westinghouse instead. 

E ven though Marcos insists that "the 
Westinghouse proposal was technical¬ 
ly and scientifically better than that of 
G.E./’ the actual details of his sudden 
switch remain shrouded in secrecy. For¬ 
eign and Filipino experts are convinced 
that—as one puts it—-“the key ingredient 
was the entry of Disini.” Marcos strongly 
denies this, but there seems to be con¬ 
siderable respect in Manila for Disini's 
role in influencing some presidential de¬ 
cisions. Jesus J. Vergara, president of Asia 
Industries Inc., another Disini-owned 
firm retained by Westinghouse. has boast¬ 
ed: “We leave it to Hermie 1 Disini) to 
play golf [with Marcos). That's his job ’ 
According to some accounts in Manila. 
Disini bragged that Herdis and Asia In¬ 
dustries will bring him a 7% fee on the 
$616 million that Westinghouse is being 
paid to construct the single Bataan plant. 
A Westinghouse spokesman insisted last 
week that the commissions being paid arc 
within "corporate policy guidelines. Wes¬ 
tinghouse denies it has made any improp¬ 
er payments relating to the Philippines 
nuclear plant ” 

Apparently not content with his sales 
commissions on the nuclear deal, Disini 
acquired the Philippine Summa Insur¬ 
ance Corp., which promptly won a por¬ 
tion of the $693 million policy sold to the 
National Power Corporation to cover the 
Bataan plant. The ambitious entrepreneur 
also bought controlling interest in the cor- 
sortium of firms that are constructing the 
generator under contract from Westing¬ 
house. But the fate of these lucrative en¬ 
terprises may now be in doubt. Marcos 
last week ordered his Department of In¬ 
dustry *'to look into what corporations of 
Mr. Disini's can be legitimately divested 
from him, especially those for which he 
has obtained government help.” ■ 


lilt was after midnight. They came up 
I on the port quarter. They used grap¬ 
pling hooks and then came up the 
ropes.. 

Thus began a modern pirate story, 
as told by American Seaman Harold 
Spille, 34, a crewman aboard, the SS. 4/”- 
ncan Dawn. The setting: the overcrowded 
and sweltering port of Lagos in oil-rich 
Nigeria, where the African Dawn, one 
of about 100 vessels, was waiting to un¬ 
load Its cargo of American goods to be 
displayed at the Lagos trade fair. As 
four masked raiders appeared at the rails, 
a seaman on watch was able to frighten 
the marauders away. After that, the cap¬ 


tain kept his ship’s engines running 
every night, once proceeding as far as 
60 miles up the coast. The crew stood 
special watch during the 32 days that 
the ship waited for docking space, 
and during the 22 days required for 
unloading 

Armed with guns and machetes, pi¬ 
rates have been plundering ships like the 
African Dawn for months in Lagos' har¬ 
bor, and with considerable success. At 
least a dozen were attacked and looted 
during the last three months of 1977 alone. 
In mid-November, all 14 crewmen aboard 
the Danish freighter Lindinger Ivory were 
wounded during an attack: the ship's cap¬ 
tain was killed and his body thrown over¬ 
board. A week later, a pirate band raid¬ 
ed the Spanish vessel Joselin. injuring the 
captain and several crewmen. In Decem¬ 
ber, pirates boarded a Soviet ship, but the 
Russians were armed and killed all sev¬ 
en attackers. The captain radioed Nige¬ 
rian authorities that "some bodies appear 
to be floating in the harbor,” then steamed 


away without even unloading his cargo. 

In retaliation for the attacks, the Dan¬ 
ish Seamen's Union has refused to let its 
members sign on with any cargo ships 
bound for Lagos, and West German own¬ 
ers have asked the Nigerian government 
for guarantees of safely for their vessels 
No worldwide boycott of Nigerian ports 
by merchant seamen is yet planned, but 
officials of the International Transport 
Workers Federation in London expect to 
decide later this month whether to recom¬ 
mend further action by member unions. 

What particularly infuriates the ship¬ 
ping lines and their crews is that the pi¬ 
rates are excellent shoppers: they always 


seem to know exactly what they are look¬ 
ing for—cargoes of Japanese cameras and 
electronic equipment, Swiss watches and 
German appliances. "The pirates know 
everything about your cargo, including 
where it is stored,” complains Seaman 
Spille. Worse, he says, “the Nigerian 
Navy is never seen at night”—though the 
Navy insists that it conducts 24-hour 
coastal patrols. 

At first. Nigerian authorities tried to 
blame the piracy on gangs of “clandestine 
immigrants” from neighboring countries. 
Some Lagos newspapers hinted that the 
Dam .h captain had been killed as the re¬ 
sult of "an attempted mutiny.” Now, how¬ 
ever, there are signs that the Nigerian au¬ 
thorities are beginning to take the 
international criticism seriously. Police 
have raided several fishing villages im- f 
plicated in the smuggling trade, and the ^ 
government has condemned the wave of 
piracy as “an act of terrorism against Ni¬ 
geria.” And, it might have added, against 
some visitors as well. ■ 


o 



Ships waiti ng at anchor to l oad a nd unloa d cargo i n the pi rate-menaced har bor of Lag os 

IVhen the raiders boarded a Soviet ship, armed Ru.ssians killed all .seven. 
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MANILA, CENTURY PARK SHERATON 

20 Slones of elegance ten minutes trorri the airport 
From 2*)0 pesos to 360 pesos* 


JAKARTA. HOTEL INDONESIA SHERATON 


Ultra modern comlort and authentic 
Indonesian charm 

From 13,?80 Rupiahs lo 11\770 Rupiahs* 


8HERAT0N-PERTH 

A rtvodern. downtown hotel 
right on the Swan River 
From A$32 to A$44* 



Only Sneraton can give you a World of Show- 
places. Now there are Sheraton Showplaces in six 
major cities in the Orient and Pacific. Soon there 
will be more. Each one luxurious. Each with a prime 
location. Each one different. Each one with superb 
facilities for meetings and conventions. Now in 
these cities, you can depend on the world's highest 


standard of elegance and reputation. You can be at 
home with Sheraton throughout the Orient, 
because Sheraton is making the Orient its home. 


For fast and afliciont rasarvations, worldwida, call your traval 
agoni or Sharalon In thasa dtias. 


Hong Kong 3-691111 • Manila 50-60-44 • Jakarta 40021 
• Tokyo 03/264-4270 • Osaka 06/314-1019 - Bangkok 
233-5100 * Sydnay 02/29-2222 * Malbouma 
03/63-3244 • 03/63-6741 • Barth 09/32-50501 



Sheraton in the Pacific 
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‘Raleh quoted are double-occupdirio^and subject to 
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t<;Vr,R SrORlLS 


A Bo ld and B alky Co ngr ess 

Awakened from a deep sleep, it is independent, unpredictable, tough to lead 



Byrd and Carter In the Oval Office; the Congress and the President seem headeiHoward mutual resp ect^ though probably not affection 

A master of the Senate Iv rules and precedents, the majority leader has an unerring sense of where its members collectively want to go. 


T he silver and ebony mace, an em¬ 
blem of congressional authority, 
has been placed on its green mar¬ 
ble pedestal behind the rostrum m 
the House of Representatives. Quill iiens, 
symbolic links with a more genteel past, 
have been sharpened in the Senate, w'here 
they are available to any member. At high 
noon this Thursday, Jan. 19, Speaker Tip 
O'Neill in the House and Vice President 
Walter Mondale in the Senate will smart¬ 
ly rap their gavels on the polished desks 
before them. Thus will begin the second 
session of the 95th Congress, one of the 
boldest and balkiest in memory. 

The traditions and rituals of opening 
day have not changed much in 189 years, 
but in far more substantive ways this is a 
vastly difTcrent Congress from those of the 
past More than half of its members—61 
Senators and 231 Representatives—were 
first elected within the past nine years, 
more than one-third of them have been 
in office for three years or less. Young, 
well-educated and aggressively indepen¬ 
dent—of both their own leaders and ihe 
White House—they are continuing the 
congressional revolution that started as a 
reaction to the tragic mistakes of Viet 
Nam and Richard Nixon's imperial pres¬ 
idency The balance has been restored, 
and perhaps even swung in the opposite 
direction Congress, the branch of Gov¬ 
ernment that most closely reflects the will 


of the people, is again filling its consti¬ 
tutional role as a check on the presiden¬ 
cy. even though both arc controlled by 
the same party. Indeed, this may be the 
brashest and most self-willed Congress 
since 1919, when the House and Senate 
broke Woodrow Wilson and defiantly 
kept the U.S from joining the l.eague of 
Nations 

The transformation has been remark¬ 
able Only five years ago. C ongress was 
the sick man of the Federal Government. 
For 40 years, power had shifted down 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the White House; 
the movement accelerated rapidly under 
Nixon, who essentially oj>eratcd on his 
own in making budgets and war. At re¬ 
gional conferences sponsored by Tjmb in 
1972, scholars, civic leaders and members 
of Congress concluded that, because of the 
upset in the balance, the U.S was facing 
a grave constitutional crisis that threat¬ 
ened the future of democracy. 

But within a year Congress was fight¬ 
ing back. It passed the symbolically im- 
ptirtanl War Powers Act. which placed 
tight restrictions on a President’s powers 
to dispatch U.S tr(x>ps abroad. It set up 
the Congressional Budget Office, which, 
together w ith the newly expert House and 
Senate budget committees, acts as a sort 
of economic shadow' cabinet. At the same 
time, members of Congress developed a 
new -self-confidence and a sense that 


sound policy can- - and should—originate 
on Capitol Hill as well as in the White 
House. 

This resurgence has continued under 
C.^arter. partly l^ecause of his mept han¬ 
dling of the first session To an extent, 
says C.'harles Jones, a University of Pitts¬ 
burgh political scientist who is an expert 
on Congress, "a shift of power that start¬ 
ed because of Nixon’s arrogance has con¬ 
tinued because of Carter's artlessness," 
Yet probably no President, however 
skilled in working with Congress, could 
have turned back the tide. Observes Ar¬ 
izona Representative Morris Udall. who 
was one of Carter's rivals for the Dem¬ 
ocratic presidential nomination: “Any 
President inaugurated in 1977 was gong 
to face this giant, which had awakened 
after slumbering for many years." 

T he giant this year will take on sev¬ 
eral major issues. The fuayed and 
iangled members of a House-Sen¬ 
ate conference committee next 
week will plunge back into their three- 
month-old brawl over energy policy, and 
they are still widely divided over oil tax¬ 
es and Government regulation of natural 
gas prices. They hope to reach a com¬ 
promise by March. That same month the 
Senate will begin debating the embattled 
Panama Canal treaty. Another major 
fight will begin, possibly this summer, af- 
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ter U S. negotiators initial a SALT li trea¬ 
ty with the Soviet Union to set new lim¬ 
its on both countries' nuclear arsenals By 
early spring, the Senate will have received 
legislation from the House for a taK cut ] 
in the neighborhcxxl of $25 billion, as pro¬ 
posed by President Carter. 

Because so much of this action will 
be dominated by the Senate, its dour and 
aloof majority leader, Robert Carlyle 
Byrd of West Virginia. 60, will become 
the most important power broker in Con¬ 
gress. The last session belonged to bluflf i 
Sj^aker Tip O'Neill, who worked closely 
with the inexperienced President and his 
aides, patiently leaching them how to get 
along with the people on Capitol Hill 
O'Neill icwk charge of Administration 
measures and pushed many of them 
through the House, including the energy 
bill, which whipped through with few 
changes -only to run out of gas in the Sen¬ 
ate. According to a survey by Congres- 
siona! Quarterly, the House and Senate 
sided with Carter on 75 ^y of the key voles, 
a better record than Gerald Ford's 
in 1976 but a 25-year low for a President 
w hose party also controls Congress 

T his year much of what (.aacr gels 
from C ongress will be largely due 
to Byrd, a night-school lawyer who 
IS a first-rate legislative techni¬ 
cian His job is to act as the Senate's traf¬ 
fic cop, controlling the flow of legislation 
and debate A master of the Senate's rules 
and precedents. Byrd hustles through an 
endless round of meetings wMih committee 
chairmen, pcmerful Senate barons and re¬ 
bellious mavericks, trying to head off trou¬ 
ble Fie pleads w ith recalcitrant Senators 
for support, does favors to pacify them, 
like scheduling their pet bills, or tries to 
pul off action on controversial legislation 
until antagonists compromise on their 
own. During Iasi year's session, Byrd's 
first as majority leader, he ran the cham¬ 
ber with a firm and sure hand that had 
not been seen since the days when Lyn¬ 
don Johnson was majority leader 

Byrd has an intense devotion and ded¬ 
ication to the Senate, and for nearly 20 
years he has worked tirelessly and un¬ 
complainingly in us service In many 
ways, he personifies its transformation 
and that of the enure Congress its in- i 
sistence on staying free from the Lxec- | 
uiive Branch's control, its new' sense of | 
self-importance and us anxiety aN^ut how j 
it is regarded by the American public. Be¬ 
cause Byrd shows little interest in ideol¬ 
ogy or the formulation of ptMicy. his lead¬ 
ership allows the Slenalors. who tradition¬ 
ally have been more individualistic than 
the Representatives, to follow their own 
convictions and accentuates the indepen¬ 
dence of the 95lh C ongress 

To some degree, what many members 
of Byrd's Senate and the Fiouse describe 
as independence is not high-minded 
statesmanship but an old-fashioned de¬ 
sire to take positions that will play well 

O’Neill and Byid at the Capi tol _ 

Trying to ride a Brahma hull. 

. 




in their districts. With elections coming 
up in November, a lot of members will 
be more cautious this session, particularly 
since there is no national consensus on 
many key issues. Experts forecast only a 
mudcraiely productive session, with a 
number of important matters—among 
the? 1 . national health insurance and re¬ 
form of the tax and welfare systems- 
prislptmed in a rush to adjourn by Oct I 
so that legislators can concentrate on 
campaigning Says House Republican 
l eader John Rhodes of Arizona: “No- 
btHjy wants to gel into those morasses this 
year. If we don't adjourn, we ll just stay 
around in Washington and do a lot of | 
dumb things." j 

Today s members may be as anxious | 
about getting re-clected as their prede- i 
cessors, but there is no denying that Con¬ 
gress has changed drastically Many |X>- 
litical scientists fear that Congress may 


“'rhe vote is no, the vote is no." Now most 
members conscientiously find out for 
themselves what is in a bill and make up 
their own minds about how to vole 

Congress in many respects has be¬ 
come more dem^xrraiic. Because of rules 
changes, crucial committee decisions last 
year, like the horse-trad mg on the final 
version of the bill raising Social Security 
taxes, were made before press and pub¬ 
lic. not in secret as they previously would 
have been. The seniority system has been 
weakened, eliminating many of the old. 
autocratic committee chairmen who 
could block important legislation on a 
whim Chairmen, who are now elected 
by members oflhe majority in each cham¬ 
ber, have become more responsive to the 
rank and file. 

The old cohesion within Congress has 
iKcn lost to some extent because of a sea 
change in American politics. Many state 




Burke answering qwsMlons in Los Angeles_ 

No one jumps up when the President calls 

eventually become unmanageable by its 
leaders The old constraints of parly al¬ 
legiance and obedience to elders have 
largely been shaken ofT Says Byrd 
'‘When J entered politics 31 years ago, 
all wc talked about was voting the straight 
party ticket Now there is a growing spir¬ 
it of doing one's own thing and of re¬ 
sisting the established way of doing 
things " 

I n the old days, many members of Con¬ 
gress leaned heavily on their leaders 
for guidance and usually voted as <he> 
were told. Often, when the House took 
up a bill, a committee chairman would 
spell out its provisions in debate to an al¬ 
most empty chamber Then, as the bells 
rang for a vote and members rushed into 
the chamber, the doorkeeper shouted the 
leaders’ instructions to them, "The vote 
is aye, the vole is aye." Or, conversely. 


Downey sprinting up the Capitol steps 

A common complaint. "It isn V fun 

and local party organizations have be¬ 
come decrepit. Voters increasingly look 
on themselves as independent, voting split 
tickets and welcoming candidates who are 
not strongly aligned with any parly. 

More and more Congressmen main¬ 
tain that their freedom from party direc¬ 
tives makes them belter legislators. Says 
Maine Republican William Cohen* "To¬ 
day's Congressman keeps in closer touch 
with his constituents, and that helps gen¬ 
erate a more responsive system." Even so, 
Americans still hold the Congress in low 
esteerh. According to a Harris poll in No¬ 


Baker making a point in his Senate chambers 

vember. only 15'^ of the voters expressed 
much confidence m C ongress, a slight in¬ 
crease from the 9S of a year earlier but 
far below ihc high of 66' ^ in 1966 

The changes have enormously in¬ 
creased members' workloads During one 
ho-hum week last year, C ongress' 54 com¬ 
mittees and 269 subcommittees held 249 
hearings Tennessee Senator James Sas¬ 
ser, a freshman Democrat, notes that elev¬ 
en hour days are common Texas Dem¬ 
ocrat George Mahon had three employees 
when he entered the House in 1935 and 
now has eleven, but. he says, "we still can't 
keep up with the work All eyes turn to 
Washington for solutions to all problems 
It's an entirely different world ’ Mo Udall 
figures that he cast three times as many 
voles (645) in the House last year as he 
did five years ago. Says he: "A common 
complaint is that it isn't fun here any 
more. There used to be time for conviv¬ 
iality and companionship. Not any more. 
The job just grinds you down . " 


O ther members gripe about the 
time that they must spend trav¬ 
eling to home districts and their 
lack of family life. Adds Ver¬ 
mont Senator Patrick Leahy, a first- 
term Democrat: "There is no lime to 
think ahead on important issues. It's 
even im(X)ssibte to think out just the po¬ 
litical effects of a decision." Democratic 
Senator Lawton Chiles of Florida be¬ 
moans life in a fishbowl; "Half of the 
reporters in town are looking on you 
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Sasser and Ms Washington staff discussing stra tegy o n the eve of the second session^ 

A salary of $57.sod, free tnps home. $2 haircuts and 40c howls of navy-hean soup. 


Udall chatting with a constituent In Tucson 


as a Pulilzer Prize waiting to be won " 
Worn down, many veterans of Con¬ 
gress have given up the struggle to stav 
in office Remarks Michigan l^jmocrat 
John Conyers, who has served in the 
House since 1965. "Congress used to be a 
lifetime career You died in Congress, or 
you tried to become Ciovernor or Sena¬ 
tor. On a clear day, some guys even saw 
the While House Now members are cash¬ 
ing in early Congressmen are being 
watched more closely, criticized more and 
prosecuted more. And the pay is not that 
munificent. Lobbyists make twice as 
much " 

G riping aside. Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives make a good buck. Last 
Tebruary they received a $12,900 
raise, to $57,500 (Byrd and the 
other floor leaders get more: $65,000). As 
a quid pro quo the Senate and House ap¬ 
proved stringent codes of ethics that limit, 
to $8,625 annually, extra earnings from 
speeches.* law practice or other outside 
employment. In addition, the fringes are 
fancy. Each year members gel an expense 
allowance of $7,000, a telephone and tele¬ 
graph allowance of at least $6,000 and 33 
paid round-trips home. The Senators and 
Representatives get free medical care and 
drugs, cut-rate life insurance, $2 haircuts 
and, to keep them going when the ses¬ 
sions grow long, rib-sticking navy-bean 
soup for only 40c a bowl in the congres¬ 
sional cafeteria. Pensions can be as high 
as $42,560 after 30 years' service. 


So far this year, 17 Representatives 
have decided to retire, including Mahon. 
Texas Democrat Barbara Jordan and Cal¬ 
ifornia Republican Charles Wiggins. In 
nate, at least seven veterans will be 
ng. They include Democrat James 
urezk. 46. of South Dakota and Re¬ 
publican Carl Curtis, 72, of Nebraska and 
former Republican Whip Robert Cinffin. 
54, of Michigan. The modern record for 
retirements was set in 1976- 26 Repre¬ 
sentatives and eight Senators 

The accelerating turnover has opened 
the House and Senate to a new breed of 
members with far more varied back¬ 
grounds than those of iheii predecessors 
Members of Congress increasingly have 
little or no pi^litics in their pasts Some cx- 




Cohen workl^ in M s House office 

The politics of individualism. 


j amples in the Senate- California Repub¬ 
lican S I. Hayakawa. who was president 
of San F rancisco State College, and Ohio 
Democrat John Glenn and New Mexico 
Republican Harrison Schmitt, Unh astro¬ 
nauts Demtx:ratic Representative Law¬ 
rence McDonald of Georgia w'as a urol¬ 
ogist. Republican Congressman Jack 
Kemp of New York was a quarterback 
for the Buffalo Bills in the 1960's 

any junior members nave moved 
quickly into positions of influ¬ 
ence Second term l>emcx.Tatic 
Representative Thomas Dow¬ 
ney, 28. of New York is a congressional 
adviser to the SAi i negotiators. Sasser be¬ 
longs to three key Senate committees: Ap¬ 
propriations. Budget and Governmental 
Affairs Says he of his fast advance: "It 
gives you the feeling that you are of some 
worth to the counlr> and not simply a sec¬ 
ond-class legislator" Vermont's Leahy, 
who entered the Senate in 1974, ranks 
79th in seniority, if re-elected in 1980. he 
will rank about 55th Says he* "Twenty 
years ago. 1 would have had to wait 20 
years to move up that far." 

Quite a few of the newcomers, how¬ 
ever, do not want to stay around even 
half that long Says Gary Hart of Col¬ 
orado, a first-term Senator. “Many mem¬ 
bers come in here having already done 
something interesting: they think about 
doing this only for a while, then doing 
something different" Hart. 40. who was 
George McGovern's campaign manager 
in 1972. is thinking about challenging 
Carter for the Democratic presidential 
nomination in 1980. Senator John Dan- 
forth, a freshman Republican from Mis¬ 
souri, calls himself "a citizen on leave to 
the Government." Some oldiimers regard 
the career switchers as unprofessional. 
Louisiana Democrat Lindy Boggs, who 
was elected in 1973 to a congressional seat 
that her late husband Hale Boggs had held 
for 26 years, looks dow n on them as "step¬ 
ping-stone Congressmen ' She misses the 
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Byrd of West Virginia: Fiddier in the Senate 


IVest Virginians have always j 
nad five friends—-God Almighty, i 
^ears Roebuck. Montgomery 1 
Ward, Carter s Little Liver Pills i 
and Robert C Byrd. 

—Robert C. Byrd | 

i 

B ack in the hardscrabble coal 
country of the Mountain 
State, Robert Carlyle Byrd is al¬ 
mighty, unCieatablc and as reli¬ 
able as Carter's famous little 
pills Yet for many years some 
liberal oppohents on Capitol 
Hill loathed him as much as any 
man in Washington. [>efensive 
and insecure, driven and intense, 
he often said that the Senate was 
made up of “workhorses and 
show horses," a distinction 
clearly made in order of pref¬ 
erence. Through sheer will and 
work, Byrd overcame poverty as 
well as charges that he was a rac¬ 
ist and the Senate's Uriah Heep. 
the classic hypocrite in Dickens' 

David Copperfield. Now, after 25 
years in Congress, Byrd is still 
not beloved by his colleagues, 
but he has their respect. 

He has earned it. Says Byrd: 

“I gave the Senate everything 1 
have." A classic workaholic, 

Byrd rises at 6:30 every morn¬ 
ing, then usually travels by 
chauffeur-driven limousine 
—one of his perks of leadership 
—from his modest suburban 
house in McLean, Va., to his of- Thel ea^ 
fice, where he is in business by Advicej 
7:45. He then begins a breathless 
round of staff discussions, committee 
meetings, and appointments. The major¬ 
ity leader always eats lunch in his office, 
usually a bologna sandwich prepared by 
his wife Erma. Says he: “It saves time. " 
Besides, for Byrd, food is merely fuel, 
though he does confess an uncontrollable 
weakness for chocolate-covered cherries. 
By 8 p.m. Byrd is on his way home, car¬ 
rying a heavy briefcase. 

He has few close friends in Washing¬ 
ton and never takes a vacation. Says he: “I 
wouldn't enjoy going away and doing 
nothing." His scant leisure time is spent 
with his wife, watching TV news and in¬ 
terview programs. Erma, also an energet¬ 
ic worker, enjoys visiting their two mar¬ 
ried daughters in the Washington area 
and fussing over her six grandchildren. 
On Sundays the couple often goes out for 
dinner, and after the meal Byrd may light 
up a cigar (a Montecristo or a La Corona) 
The majority leader has never had 
many chances to get used to frills. Indeed, 
Robert C. Byrd did not even begin life as 
Robert C. Byrd. Born in North Wilkes- 
boro. N.C.. he was named after his fa- 


The leader with th e Blue C rass Heights in Short 

Advice from the dragon "Set your cap for Congress " 


iher, Cornelius Calvin Sale, a furniture 
factory worker earning $5 a week, but his 
mother died during the flu pandemic of 
1918, just before his first birthday Her 
last wish, that Cornelius Jr . the youngest 
of five children, be raised by Sale's sister 
and her husband, the Byrds, who moved 
to Siotesbury. W Va , when he was four. 
Renamed and unaware that he was adopt¬ 
ed, Byrd met his real father for the first 
—and last—time when he was 15 His 
adoptive mother, wife of a coal miner, was 
a strict disciplinarian “I never remember 
her kissing me," Byrd recalls, “except 
once “ Young Byrd had misbehaved—he 
no longer recalls the transgression—but 
resourcefully came up with a ploy. Says 
he “I asked her to kiss me. She did. and 
didn't whip me." 

Byrd graduated at the top of his high 
school class of 30, but the Depression 
made college only a dream. It took him 
one year to find a job as a gas station at¬ 
tendant; then he switched to cutting meat 
in a shop closer to home for $ 12.50 a week. 
Byrd studied a butcher's manual, honing 
skills he had already picked up tending 


I his family's hogs. He recalls the 
s derails: 'i shot them, stabbed 
^them, cut their throats, hung 
” them up, cut them open, rolled 
! out the insides, cleaned them 
i out." 

; By the lime he was 20, Byrd 
^ i had saved enough to marry his 
high school sweetheart. Erma 
? Ora James. Occupying two 
rooms of a house owned by his 
employers, the Byrds could not 
even aflbrd an ice box; they hung 
half an orange crate outside a 
window. Four years later the 
couple moved to Crab Orchard, 
W. Va., where Byrd got a better 
paying job. as head butcher in a 
supermarket 

I n 1942 Byrd made what he 
calls “the worst mistake of my 
life ' He joined the Ku Klux 
Klan. He says that back home 
in Crab Orchard, "everybody 
was in the Klan—my adoptive 
father, the minister, the dcxrtors, 

' the judges I got attracted to the 
idea of the Klan because it 
seemed pro-American and anti¬ 
communist " 

last week Byrd revealed to 
! TiMr Correspondent Neil Mac- 
I Neil that it was a top Klan offi¬ 
cial who first encouraged him to 
I run for Congress. Said Byrd: “I 
I know it will hurt me, but I want 
■' to tell the story in full " Byrd 
fa. wrote to the Imperial Wizard of 

the Klan in 1942. asking to join 
He received a reply from Grand 
Dragon J L. Baskin, a retired Methodist 
minister whose Klan realm included West 
Virginia, Baskin encouraged Byrd to orga¬ 
nize his own klavern of 150 members. He 
did just that and was then unanimously 
elected Exalted Cyclops, the group's lead- 




Wlfe E r ma ind p reat child Matenins 

She never had a maid. 
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m. QmA fingM KM 

*'11i6ie pwiple iti you, Y<^ 

0^t t&m yourotpIbrCcmgms/^ 
ImteM, Byf)A wont to at a 
vMdar in tlii|)yanfai ia BaKioioia and 
Taaaiia diiri^ War II. % the tima 
lia to Crab Oidiard aft^r the 

hM lost intaiast in tht Klan but 
not in Batkin. Byfd,who^yMaiiitibty 
fine, foot-itomptng liHIbi&y fiddle, atfced 
Batkin vdiat be dioutd do n^t. &iid the 
Orand CMfon: 'Taka that fiddle and use 
it/’ In 1946 he ran fia* the state leaisla** 
tureand fiddled Kit way into office. Play* 
ing such tunes as Turkey in the Straw nnd 
Oid Joe Clark, he drew campaign crowds 
and attention in town after town, beat out 
twdve other Democratic piiinary candi<- 
dates, and went on to win the electton. 

^rd then bought his own grocery 
store in Sophia, W. Va., and started earn¬ 
ing crediu for a bachelor’s degree at three 
different West Virginia collies. In 1952 
he was elected to the U.S. House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. “There was no time for In¬ 
sure, no time for anything but work, 
work,” says Byrd. 

After thfM undistinguished terms i^ 
the House, he was swept into the SenaS 
in the Democratic landslide of 195m 
“Once into politics. 1 dreamed of gdjjjlP^ 
into the Senate,” Byrd recalls. Tt wcSiiw^ 
falling in love with my childhood sweet¬ 
heart. I couldn’t live without her.” 

The Senate did not love him back. An 
archconservative, Byrd was regarded by 
many as a lightweight hanger-on to the in¬ 
fluential group of Southern conservatives 
led by Georgia’s Richard Russell. What 
no one realized was that Byrd was already 
planning his move to gain power in the 
Senate, His strategy: to emulate Russell’s 
mastery of the Senate’s rules. “Senator 
Russeir’-Hout of reverence, Byrd always 
called him that—also advised him to 
study the book of precedents. Byrd did, re- 
li^ously, just as he had earlier pored over 
his butcher’s manual. In 1963 Byrd also 
earned a law degree from Washington’s 
American University, after seven years of 
part-time study. He was 45 years old. 

L oyal to the Southern wing, he voted 
against the CivU Rights Act of 1964 
and the Voting Rights Act of 1%5. He 
also excoriated welfare cheats, Viet Nam 
* War protesters and the Suprone Court, 
yet Byrd was making himself useful to 
the Senate leadership. He was elected sec¬ 
retary of the Senate’s Democratic Con¬ 
ference in* 1967, easily beating Joseph 
Clark, a liberal from Pennsylvania who 
had c^n criticized the ftfocedures of the 
Senate. Byrd qmckly became Majority 
Leader Mike Matiifield’s de facto right- 
hand man by mustering Democrats for 
, crucial votes, doing little fevora for Sen- 
f atofs, and taking care routine dims 
that neiilier Mansfield nor his officuA dep- 
my (fifvt RumD Ixmg, then Edward Kioa- 
nMy) cared for. Byrd, however, eitibyed 


tim wodc and dqdded hddisc^^ to be 
mi^brity wh^. Says he: ‘K adw doirig the 
work, and t tiimight 1 fflUbtas wdi have 
the title/’ in 1971 Im snatched the jeb 
from Keimedy with three voM to spese. 

The new whip had also begun to shift 
to the center. He became an wdeojoaie of 
^n control and civil leddlatkm. *1 

devekoped a new perspective on the Con¬ 
stitution and the law/’ says Byrd, who 
now conskfers it '’uiQUSt” and ’’cruel” as 
well as unconstitutional to discrimifiate, 
against anyone because of his color. 

As Byrd’s views changed, so, it 


“/gave the Senate everything f have, “ 

seemed, did hh personality. For years, hia 
hardtack demeanor and his relentless 
driving of aides belied a genuine, though 
rare, warmth. In 1972, for example, Byrd 
was the only Senator to slmw up at the fu¬ 
neral of Senator Joseph Biden’s wife and 
infant daughter, who died in an auto ac¬ 
cident; Byrd stood inconspicuously in the 
back of the church. Now his increasing 
self-confidence has begun to take some 
of the chill out of Robert C. Byrd (never 
Bobl^ or even Bob). Says one Senate aide: 
“The big news in the Senate this year is 
that Robert C. I^d is a human being.” 

Even his attitude towariJ fiddling has 
loosened up. Though Byrd used to per¬ 
form only at rural gatherings, he has 
b^un to play at mdre Washington par¬ 
ties; at one he serenaded the President 
with Amae^ Croce, Carter’s fevorite 
hymn, l^rd h evenpianniag to cut a rec¬ 
ord with a West Viiginta country music 
groups the Hue Grass Htighhors. As if to 
ppoldiEiaB fer goiag cormnerctal, he has 
also imdenaloen another, more dutifiil, 
fiddlingjcri): reccm^mginDimtaintu^ for 
the Libnuy of CcM^resa 


“camaraderie, trust and lifetime dedica¬ 
tion” of the House in years past. 

Nonetheless, reports Time Washing¬ 
ton Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey, who has 
covered the capital for 20 years: “Veter¬ 
ans of Washington have increasing ad¬ 
miration for this doubting, debating Con¬ 
gress. The men and women* in it are 
better informed, better traveled, better 
aware of their rights and prerogatives 
than any who have served before them.” 

Contrary to expectations, the new¬ 
comers—particularly the 47 freshmen 
and 78 sophomores who make up 43^?^' of 
the Democrats in the House—turned out 
not to be very liberal in their voting. One 
reason: many of them come from mar¬ 
ginally Democratic districts, and in some 
cases from normally Republican ones. 

The 95th Congress has sometimes giv¬ 
en the impression that it is markedly open 
to influence by special interest groups. Le¬ 
gions of lobbyists for consumer groups and 
the oil and gas industry swarmed over the 
Senate while it was working on the en¬ 
ergy bill. Nonetheless, Sidey concludes, 
this Congress actually is less receptive to 
old-style lobbying than its predecessors: 
"Back in the days when the big leaders 
used to roam the halls, lobbyists could find 
a man or two and work then deals But 
today one cannot push buttons and get 
things done The issues arc So complex 
and interlocking that about the only way 
to win major battles is to generate pres¬ 
sure in members’ districts. The oil indus¬ 
try probably has worked harder back 
home than it has in Washington to bring 
the Congress to its current doubts about 
Carter's energy proposals.” 


H alf a dozen years ago. a.F.L -C.I.O. 
Lobbyist Andrew Biemiller could 
guess correctly how some 300 
Congressmen would vote on labor 
legislation; thus he and his assistants had 
to sound out and try to persuade only the 
remainder—about 135 Representatives. 
Today he has to touch base with at least 
300 unpredictable Congressmen and nev¬ 
er can be sure which way many of them 
will jump. Last year he was confident that 
the House would pass the common situs 
picketing bill, which would have allowed 
a single union to shut down an entire con¬ 
struction site, but it lost by twelve votes 
Bureaucrats also have difficulties in 
dealing with this Congress. State Depart¬ 
ment officials complain that legislators 
are interfering in the day-to-day conduct 
of foreign policy. For example, at the in¬ 
stigation of California Democrat Yvonne 
Burke, the House Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee last year cut aid to the Philippines 
because of human rights violations. Some 
old hands in the Pentagon miss the days 
when they had to deal only with a few 
committee chairmen to get money for new 
planes or ships. Now the Pentagon has 
to work with many more Congressmen, 
as welt as with countless powerful aides. 

Further, the Defense officials protest, 
a lot of independ ent Congressme n arc 

•There are 17 women in the House, none in the 
Senate. 
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attempting what amounts to “micro- 
management'* of Pentagon programs. The 
House Appropriations C^ommitlee last 
year wrote nearly 400 pages of instruc- 
M«>ns to the Defense Department on how 
it was to spend its SI 16 billion budget; a 
decade ago, the instructions rarely ex¬ 
ceeded 40 pages. Senior Defense officials 
are also spending more time testifying on 
Capitol Hill and. under increasingly ex¬ 
pert questioning by members of Congress 
and their aides, liking it less. In 1976, 
1.721 Pentagon witnesses appeared before 
congressional committees, up from 630 in 
1964 

Few Democrats feel an obligation to 
support their President s positions, in part 
because most of them ran ahead of him 
at the ballot boxes in 1976. The Presi¬ 
dent hurt himself further by at first show¬ 
ing little patience with the legislators^and 
by ntaking no real effort to consult with 
them. But Republican Senator Robert 
Dole of Kansas believes that no President 
could guide the votes of many members 
in the current Congress. Says he ‘Most 


United States _ 

of them are no longer going to jump up 
when they get a call from the President, 
whether he is Carter, Ford or anybexly 
else. They want to help him, but they also 
put their fingers up to see which way the 
wind is blowing." 

Democratic leaders of Congress have 
had trouble imposing even the minimum 
amount of discipline needed to keep the 
House and Senate running smoothly. 
Norman Ornstein, an expert on Congress 
from Washington’s Catholic University, 
observes of the junior members of Con¬ 
gress: “Their politics is based not on com¬ 
promise but on symbolism and opposition 
to authority. It's the politics of individ¬ 
ualism.” Michigan Democrat Don Riegle, 
a ten-year House veteran who was elect¬ 
ed to the Senate in 1976, thinks the job of 
congressional leadership is virtually im¬ 
possible, "like trying to ride a Brahma 
bull ” Adds John Anderson of Illinois, the 
third-ranking Republican leader in the 
House; “A hug6 majority has to be under 
some type of discipline to be effective. If 
everybody says he is king of the hill. 


then it's going to be a disorderly hill." 

Tn the Senate, Robert Byrd knows all 
the parliamentary tricks for staying on 
top of the hill and uses them when nec¬ 
essary. Lyndon Johnson twisted arms and 
forcibly pulled Senators into line (“Some¬ 
times," said L.B.J. of his iron-fisted meth¬ 
ods, “the skin comes with the hair"). Mike 
Mansfield, the Senate leader from 1961 
to early '77, was scholarly and unaggres- 
sive. Byrd, a new kind of leader for a new 
time, was chosen by his colleagues chief¬ 
ly because they wanted a technician who 
would make the Senate run smoothly and 
efficiently and not try to lead them on 
too many issues and policies. 

B yrd belongs to three powerful com¬ 
mittees; Appropriations, Judiciary 
and Rules. He presides over the 
Democratic Conference, which 
elects committee chairmen; the Demo¬ 
cratic Steering Committee, which makes 
committee assignments; and the Demo¬ 
cratic Policy Committee, which advises 
him on the scheduling of bills. But his 


An Army of Experts Storms Capitol 



T hey have been dubbed “the invisible Government” or 
“the hidden power elite” or “the shadow lawmakers " 
Yet, although they arc nameless and faceless figures to the 
public, the more than 13.000 people who staff the com¬ 
mittees and offices of members of Congress are neither ma¬ 
lign nor inconspicuous. Many of them can be seen standing 
behind the rail at the rear of the House, and slipping in¬ 
formation to Senators on the floor of the other chamber 
They often seem to dominate congressional hearings as they 
lean forward to supply legislators with shrewd questions that 
befuddle a committee opponent, or dazyling answers that 
sew up an argument Their rising influence and expertise 


a Jaw professor at Georgetown University, can claim credit 
for passage of the Food Stamp Act of 1977. Unlike most 
aides, he speaks openly of his influence, saying. “It came 
through 99^'( the way I wanted it to " 

O ther staff members are more reticent because their boss¬ 
es properly insist on the public applause. Yet it was large¬ 
ly because of the prodding of Richard Perle, 36, an aide for 
eight years to Senator Henry (Scoop) Jackson, that the Sen¬ 
ate has adopted a key “qualification" to the 1972 U.S.-So¬ 
viet SAl.T agreement, demanding that there be strategic aims 
parity in any future pact Jackson has staked out defense 


are among the reasons for the re¬ 
surgent role of the U.S. Congress 
When the first streamlining of 
the confused and outdated federal 
criminal code reaches the Senate 
for action this week, public credit 
will go to its major supporters; the 
late Senator John McClellan. Sen¬ 
ator Edward Kennedy and Attor¬ 
ney General Griffin Bell. Still, the 
man most responsible for the recod¬ 
ification is Kenneth Fein berg, a for¬ 
mer Assistant U.S. Attorney in 
New York who spent ten months 
working full time on the highly 
complex bill as chief counsel of a ju¬ 
diciary subcommittee headed by 
Kennedy. Feinberg, 31. labored 
with equally dutiful McClellan 
aides to bridge the gulf between lib¬ 
erals and conservatives on ways, for 
example, to get federal judges to 
sentence criminals convicted of 
comparable offenses to roughly 
equal prison terms. Similarly John 
Kramer, 40. special counsel of the 



matters as a main interest, and 
Perle's hawkish skepticism about 
arms control and his mastery of in¬ 
tricate weaponry arguments have 
given him as much influence as 
» many Administration officials in 
the arms infighting. 

Most staff members are under 
40. well educated, well paid (many 
are at the $40,000 level), and re¬ 
flect the political leanings of their 
employers. Their power has growr 
out of the desire of Congress to con »- 
pete with the previously over¬ 
whelming expertise of the vast bu¬ 
reaucracy of the Executive Branch. 
Also, legislative issues have grown 
more complex, and Congress has 
taken its watchdog function over 
the Administration more seriously. 
No Congressman can hope to ab¬ 
sorb by himself most of the increas¬ 
ingly technical information de¬ 
manded by both the expanded work 
of Congress and a more insistent 
and sophisticated public. 


House Agriculture Committee and Senator Javlts* aide DcNiZbiifiieriiian 


To meet these growing needs. 
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chief lever in managing the Senate's busi¬ 
ness is a 41 -year-old tradition that the ma¬ 
jority leader be recognized by the chair 
ahead of any other Senator. This enables 
Byrd to control the day's events by call¬ 
ing up bills and resolutions for action, 
moving for recess, and setting the Sen¬ 
ate's next time of meeting. 

His skill as ringmaster hung in the 
balance last fall when two liberal Dem¬ 
ocrats, South Dakota’s Abourezk and 
Ohio's Howard Metzenbaum. filibustered 
for eight days against ending Government 
regulation of prices for new natural gas. 
Using Fritz Mondale as his unwitting 
dupe, Byrd demanded recognition and, 
through complicated, nimble maneuver¬ 
ing, crushed the filibuster in spite of the 
Senate's tradition of unlimited free 
speech. Without this whipcracking, he 
says, “I would have been thought of as a 
weak leader." 

When the Senate is conducting busi¬ 
ness, the majority leader spends much of 
his time on the floor. Even while in his 
spacious office, 30 feet from the Senate 
chamber, he listens to the debate by loud¬ 
speaker. Twice a month during the ses¬ 


sion, he and the other Democratic con¬ 
gressional leaders exchange views on 
legislation with Carter over breakfast at | 
the White House. On the off-weeks, Byrd 
and his lieutenants breakfast with O'Neill 
to decide which measures to push and 
which to bury. On the common situs pick¬ 
eting bill, they agreed that, because the 
toughest opposition was in the House, 
O'Neill should have first crack. The 
measure died in the House, and Byrd did 
not have to waste the Senate’s time on 
the bill. 

T o break major deadlocks, he calls 
the antagonists to his office and 
pleads for compromise On occa¬ 
sion. he names a mediator If Byrd 
cannot work out Senators' differences on 
controversial legislation, he generally 
does not call it up for action Me tries to 
make a virtue out of his neutral style of 
leadership. Says he, in the slightly stilled 
language that is his trademark- ‘ Lead¬ 
ership in the Senate requires an under¬ 
standing of divers viewix^inis and an ac¬ 
commodation to a multitude of views' 
For Senators who are spoiling for a show¬ 


down, he preaches a favorite homily “It 
might not be a bad idea to back away to 
1 avoid a skirmish today in order to win 
the war tomorrow Patience and tenacity 
have always worked. And one has to keep 
trying." 

The majority leader resents his rep¬ 
utation as a mere technician. Says he; 
"One can never enact legislation unless 
he makes it possible procedurally. so the 
technician is really a substantive actor." 
besides. Byrd points out. he has helped 
to write some important legislation, in¬ 
cluding measures that require Senate con¬ 
firmation of the President 's director of the 
Office of Management and Budget and 
that limit the nu director to a ten-year 
term 

Byrd will take the lead in trying to 
forge a compromise on the Panama Ca¬ 
nal treaty. Last week, in a move that sig¬ 
nificantly improved the treaty's chances, 
he vigorously supported it for the first 
time Me said that because of widespread 
opposition to the pact. Senators who vote 
for il would get "no political credit, no 
' political mileage ' But he described the 
treat) as "the best means of assuring 


the Senate now authorizes each ire an aide to 

work full lime on every comnryj^PyjSIfimeni the Senator 
holds. In the House, the majorityaSb minority staffs of each 
committee are supposed to serve the interests of all commit¬ 
tee members from their party Fortunately. Congress recent¬ 
ly raised the amount of money Senators and Representatives 
can spend on personal office staffs, w'iih the result that more 
bright and able aides have been hired. In 1972 there were 
2,426 Senate aides and 913 Senate 
committee staffers, also 5,280 
House aides and 783 House com¬ 
mittee staffers—a grand total of 
9,402. By 1976, according to Susan 
Hammond and Harrison Fox Jr., 
authors of a new book on congres¬ 
sional staffs, that total had jumped 
to 13,272- It is still growing. 

Some legislators and scholars 
arc alarmed. Complains South 
Carolina Senator Fritz Hollings. 

"There are many Senators who 
feel that all they are doing is run¬ 
ning around and responding to the 
staff. My staff fighting your staff, 
your staff competing with mine 
Everybody is working for the staff, 
staff, staff, driving you nutty.” 

Contends Norman Ornstein, po¬ 
litical scientist at Catholic Uni¬ 
versity; "The staffs have vastly in¬ 
creased the work load. The more 
staff, Ihe more meetings, the more 
hearings." Admits Indiana Con¬ 
gressman Dan Quayle: "It's very 
uncomfortable to be so dependent 
on staff, but I have to be. ^venty- 
five percent of the votes we cast 
are on issues we don't have a great 
interest in—so we'll talk to other 
members or to staff." 

No political pro has any trou¬ 
ble keeping his staff advisers in 


line with his own wishes The most common relationship is 
symbiotic the siaft'er knows the inclinations and heeds of 
his boss and gels ahead by following those tendencies and fill¬ 
ing the information gaps. One strong Senator, New York Re¬ 
publican Jacob Javiis, now has a personal staff of 50. In 
addition, he has increased his own considerable influence 
by relying on such able committee aides as Don Zimmer¬ 
man, minority counsel to the Senate Human Resources Com- 
mittee Javits. the ranking minor- 
I ity member on the committee, has 
I used Zimmerman to develop far 
3 more clout, especially on labor 
matters, than the committee 
chairman. Democratic Senator 
Harrison Williams of New Jersey 
Zimmerman. 37, a George Wash¬ 
ington University law graduate 
and top authority on labi^i laws, 
declares that the first rule of all 
staff work is- "I'Jon'i gel loo far 
out in front of your Senator." 

Some aides have moved out 
front m political or administrative 
careers of their own. About 18 for¬ 
mer aides are now Congressmen 
and four are Senators. Among 
other ex-aides are A. Daniel 
O'Neal, who is chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, Michael Perlschuk. head of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
and Charles Ferns, the new chair¬ 
man of the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission. More typical is 
Kenneth McLean, 43, staff direc¬ 
tor of the Senate Banking. Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Affairs Commit¬ 
tee. "Ld be a terrible piMitician," 
admits McLean "To be a politi¬ 
cian you have to go out and shake 
a lot of hands It's a lot more fun 
to be a staffer" 
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continued access to the use of the canal,' 
Byrd and Senate Republican Leader 
Howard Baker will insist that reservations 
be attached to the treaty clarifying and 
firming up U S, rights to defend the ca- 
iiij and have its ships go to the head of 
* "'C line in limes of emergency. 

For the most part. Byrd's colleagues 
welcome his nearly unerring sense of 
where the Senators collectively want to 
go. liven Republicans give him high 
marks, at least for technical skill. Says 
New York's Jacob Javits ‘He moves 
heaven and earth to keep the Senate go¬ 
ing But Mike Mansfield and Bob Taft 
I Republican leader in 19531 did not have 
to be majority leaders to be great Sen¬ 
ators Byrd is an efficient person in charge 
ofthe Senate ' 

Increasingly. Byrd is taking on anoth¬ 
er role, friendly adviser to Jimmy C arter 
At the beginning of ihe last session. Byrd 
was wary of the new President The ma¬ 
jority leader was unsure whether Charter 
would give him proper deference. He also 
resented Carter's campaign attacks on 
Congress So when the President's nom¬ 


l- V 


ination of former Kennedy Aide Theo¬ 
dore Sorensen as CIA director ran into 
trouble, Byrd sounded no warning. Says 
a junior Democratic Senator: *Hc just 
wanted to teach Carter a lesson." Soren¬ 
sen withdrew under pressure. That les¬ 
son was followed by others, as Byrd re¬ 
peatedly critici/ed Carter's legislative 
liaison staff as bumbling, linally declaring 
of the President last June* "He's in over 
his head *’ 

T he relationship thawed slowly 
Carter began seeking out Byrd's 
advice, and Byrd, his ego satislied, 
began giving it more freely. Real 
trust developed in September when Byrd 
advised C'arter to let go of Bert Lance 
Says Byrd "Charter listened carefully, 
seemed impressed with what I said, and 
even asked me to come back later ' Now 
Byrd is telling the President that his ap¬ 
proach to C ongress last year was too soft- 
sell With party discipline weak, advises 
Byrd, C'arlcr must ci cale his ow n congres¬ 
sional majoriifes by force of argument, 
w hich he has so far not done Quips Dem¬ 


ocratic Representative John Brademas of 
Indiana: “If Carter does that, he will truly 
have been born again politically." 

With Byrd's coaching. Carter and 
Congress seem headed toward mutual re¬ 
spect this session, though probably not af¬ 
fection. The man from Plains is not the 
kind of bourbon-sipping, backslapping 
politician who gets along easily with the 
good ole boys in Cxmgress. But he intends 
to work harder at consulting and com¬ 
promising with them, and in the face of 
the November elect ions, the Democrats 
seem more willing to make peace with 
their President In his State of the Union 
message this week. Carter will outline his 
urgent goals for 1978 an energy bill, a 
tax cut. the passage of Panama C anal and 
SALT II treaties, and Middle Last peace. 
If most of those goals arc achieved, the 
President's standing in the polls will 
doubtless move up. Then, when the time 
for hard campaigning begins, his support 
would become a valuable asset to even 
the most independent members of the 
balky new Congress who are running for 
re-election ■ 


ff 


"Wore Difficult to Govern 


Typical of yoHttficr. newer members of Cottf'ress. Anthony 
J. <‘'Tohy’'} Moffett. .L?. is experienced, outspoken—and so in¬ 
dependent that he did not even reftister as a Democrat until 
three weeks before he filed in 1974 to run for the House from 
northern Connecticut s Sixth District Before that, he earned 
a master’s dcftree in urban affairs at Boston ('ollette. worked 
with Boston .street fta rifts for the U.S. Office of Education, was 
the fir.st director of HL'M's Office of Students and Youth, was 
a Senate aide to Walter Mondate and headed Ralph Na¬ 
ders organization in Connecticut Now a member of the 
House-Senate energy conference committee, he has led the 
fight to keep tight controls on natural gas prices and reform 
utility rates Interviewed by 'Fl ME Senior Corre.spondent James 
Bell, Moffett echoed the mood of 
man v in Congress. Excerpts. 


any of us come from non po¬ 
litical backgrounds, and we 
believe indet^ndence is politically 
popular with our voters We arc 
particularly independent of party 
You've got to consider that parly 
organizations in many states are 
decrepit today The party can’t 
help you with money or even tech¬ 
nical advice. So you build your 
own organization, and if it's gcxid, 
you get elected. We don’t owe 
leadership anything And we’re 
not afraid of it Many of us were 
not even our party's choice in the 
primary campaigns 

The yardstick used in measur¬ 
ing a Congressman's success has 
changed. It used to be the num¬ 
ber of bills you intn.Kluced Now 
our constituents think that per¬ 
haps iw many bills are intro¬ 
duced What counts with our con¬ 
stituents IS the service we give 



ersee laws already on iht books 
deferential to any officeholder, in- 



Toby Moffett with a constituent at a gas station 


It s no big deal to oppose a Democratic President. 


them and how- 
The public iscer 
eluding Congress!^ ^ 

C ongress is also lesiTtieTSFenlial to the President than it 
used to be Just before Christmas. I was summoned to the 
While House with other members of the energy conference 
committee President Carter wanted to know if we'd work 
until Christmas and all that Well, we were called at 4 30 p.m 
to be at the While House by 5 All of us Congressmen 
made it b> 5 40.1 went on the subway But the Senators didn’t 
even start showing up until 6 One didn’t arrive until 6 20, 
and another didn’t come at all I asked myself, “God' Is this 
the way we respect the President’^" I always thought when 
you were called you came 1 guess this President has a prob¬ 
lem with the Senators. He never belonged to their club So 
maybe they aren't as respectful as they might be 

A lot of Democrats on the Hill 
had U) do a lot of figuring about 
how to conduct themselves now 
that they had a member of their 
own party in the While House. 
We ve learned that it's really no 
big deal for a Democratic Con¬ 
gressman to opixise a Democratic 
President. 

The new independence is too 
strong to disappear or even dimm¬ 
ish significantly when some oihe“ 
President succeeds Carter. This 
means that it has become more 
difficult to govern, and it will get 
even more difficult in the future. 
Jimmy Carter can't call' Tip 
O'Neill, like Harry Truman could 
call Sam Rayburn, and tell him 
to get up 200 votes. Everyone 
feared we Americans were going 
to become a homogenized people, 
and yet here we are with this tre¬ 
mendous diversity. Thai’s not bad, 
but we can't reach consensus like 
we used to. That makes it diffi¬ 
cult to make decisions. 
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The smallest may be the best. 
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UnHed States 


Death of an American Original 

For Hubert Humphrey, politics was joy, and better days were always coming 


S ix a.m. in front of a factory gale in 
Miami, March 1972 A ^ggle of 
dr(X>py-eyed campaign aides and 
reporters. The somnolent scene suddenly 
springs to life. The candidate appears, 
Hubert Horatio Humphrey, once again 
running for the presidency. Smiles, hand¬ 
shakes, banter—only the voters are miss¬ 
ing, since no one has shown up for work 
yet. No voters? Humphrey will find them 
He sprints into the street, waving and call¬ 
ing out to passing cars: “Hi, I’m Hubert 
Humphrey." Drivers slow down, gaping 
Humphrey thrusts a hand through 
the window for a hurried shake. 
Dodging the traffic as nimbly as 
a matador, he blurts out to no- 
body in particular. “1 love it. I 
really love it." 

He truly did. and the scene at 
the factory gate was repeated end¬ 
lessly throughout one of the rich¬ 
est and most remarkable Amer¬ 
ican political careers of this 
century. Humphrey was sheer po¬ 
litical drive: unquenchable, un¬ 
stoppable, irrepressible. He never 
stopped talking because he never 
stopped politicking. Politics was j 
his life, his breath, his inspiration, 
his entertainment. The public and 
private Humphrey were indivis¬ 
ible; he was what he appeared to 
be. There were no dark patches 
of mystery. He kept so little dis¬ 
tance from the voters that he suf¬ 
fered from what was called a 
“mystique gap." “I’m not such a 
glamorous fella," he admitted. But 
when some of the hidden flaws of 
more heroic figures came to light, 
Humphrey's old-shoe familiarity 
shone by contrast. 

He preached not only the pol¬ 
itics of joy but the politics of plen¬ 
ty. He was the quintessential, un- H ump fc 
repentant New Dealer. Govern- Polith 
ment existed to serve the people, 
and the more of everything it served the 
better. He was easily moved to tears over 
the plight of others, and figured he was 
put in this world to do something about 
it. If he was always on the attack, it was 
seldom against people but against what 
he considered to be injustice and depri¬ 
vation. Malice was not in his bones. 

Bursting with ideas, he had a hand in 
more major legislation than any other 
public figure of his time. He was a driving 
force behind the civil rights bills of the 
1960s. federal aid to education, the Peace 

OvMiMf: lUiwt Ninipiny caRVoig^^ 

View PreaMMt in WavMly, Mm., bi 1964 


Corps, Medicare and the U.S. Arms Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament Agenc>. Hum¬ 
phrey, in fact, kept going at full liberal 
throttle when others were beginning to 
slow down and wonder if they had not 
gone too fast with programs that were not 
working out. But to reconsider, to calcu¬ 
late. to calibrate was not to be Hubert 
Humphrey. When he died last week at 66 
at his L.akeside home in Waverly, Minn., 
after a long and agoni/jng bout with can¬ 
cer. his liberal bools were still firmly on 
Trail and shockingly emaciated in his 




Humplmy lying in state in the Rotund a of the U- S, Capitol 

Politics was Jtis life, his breath, his inspiration. 


final illness, Humphrey nevertheless re¬ 
mained his old self, a last brave try at ebul¬ 
lience. Among his sickbed visitors were 
two friends, the Rev. Jesse Jackson, the 
Chicago civil rights leader, and Chicago 
Sun-Times Coiummsi Irv Kupcinet, who 
flew to Minneapolis to bid him farewell. 
“With all these parties we’ve had," 
quipped Humphrey, “they might as well 
cut back on the funeral arrangements be¬ 
cause all the eulogies have been deliv¬ 
ered." He gave some advice to Jackson 
on how to continue to gel support for his 
Operation Push, a black self-help group. 
With characteristic generosity, Hum¬ 
phrey described a recent visit by Gerald 


Ford, w ho, he said, would “go down in his¬ 
tory as the man who restored dignity to 
the While House." Before leaving. Jack- 
son joined hands with the others in the 
room and led them in a prayer for “this 
very special man." 

A few hours before his death, Hum¬ 
phrey fell into a coma. At his bedside were 
his wife Muriel and their four children, in¬ 
cluding Hubert Humphrey III (“Skip"), 
who carries on the family political tra¬ 
dition. A Minnesota state senator, he is 
running for Congress this year. On word 
of Humphrey's death. President 
“ Carter sent Air Force One to Min¬ 

neapolis to carry his body to 
Washington to lie in state in the 
Capitol Rotunda. Then Hum¬ 
phrey will be flown back to St. 
Paul for funeral services, and he 
will be buried in Minneapolis. 
Tributes from national leaders as 
well as plain folk poured in from 
around the world Said President 
Carter- “From time to time our 
nation is blessed by the presence 
of men and women who bear the 
mark of greatness, who help us 
see a better version of what we 
can become. Hubert Humphrey 
was such a man " Blinking back 
tears. Vice President Walter Mon¬ 
dale, Humphrey's longtime friend 
and political ally, reminded re¬ 
porters that “Humphrey would 
have us remember him in joy, 
not in mourning. He often said 
life is not to be endured but to 
be enjoyed " Said Gerald Tord: 
“I loved him as a friend and re- 
spccie6 him as an adversary. He 
would have been a gtxxl Pres¬ 
ident." To honor his old adver¬ 
sary, Richard Nixon made his 
first trip back to Washington since 
_he resigned the presidency. 

The future tireless and tena¬ 
cious Humphrey could have been 
discerned in a boyhexx! exploit. He once 
astonished his father by memorizing all 
the drugs and their Latin names listed in 
the pharmacopoeia He would obviously 
be prescribing for people for the rest of 
his life. 

Humphrey was bom in a room over 
the family drugstore in Wallace, S. Dak. 
“They were short of log cabins that year," 
he used to jest. Never mind. The drug¬ 
store served just as well in subsequent or¬ 
atory. When the Humphreys moved to 
Doland, S. Dak., the drugstore there be¬ 
came an unofficial town meeting hall, pre¬ 
sided over by the elder Hubert Humphrey, 
a devout prairie Democrat. Recalled the 
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Humphrey at ten In Doland, S. Dak. 


A drugstore was as good as a log cabin. 

younger Humphrey: “I can never 
ber going to bed before midnight sincl 
was twelve years old, except when 1 was 
sick. There was always talk, talk, talk " 

Hubert went to the University of Min¬ 
nesota, but he had to come home after 
his sophomore year. The Great Depres¬ 
sion had struck, and his father needed him 
to help at the drugstore. For six years tUi- 
bert dispensed prescriptions and vaccinat¬ 
ed hogs. Hard times confirmed him in the 
fundamentalist liberal faith from which 
he would rarely deviate in the years 
ahead. But even the darkest periods were 
usually sunny for Hubert He met a home¬ 
town girl, Muriel Buck,*at a dance, and 
she began eating lunch at the Humphrey 
drugstore.' The pair were married and 
eventually had four children. Always qui¬ 
etly supportive, Muriel gamely cam¬ 
paigned for her husband, but she did not 
share his round-the-clock devotion to pol¬ 
itics. She liked to cook, sew her own 
clothes and concentrate on family affairs. 
She tried in vain to keep her husband from 
running for President every four years. 

In 1937 Hubert returned to the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, where he majored 
in political science and graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa. When World War II broke 
out, he tried repeatedly to enlist, but was 
turned down b^use of a double hernia 
and lung calcification. (During the cru¬ 
cial West Virginia presidential primary 
in 1960, he was upjustly accused of being 
a draft dodger by John Kennedy’s sup¬ 
porters.) He served as Minnesota state di¬ 
rector of war-production training^ and in 
1943 ran for mayor of Minneapolis. He 
:lost, largely because the liberal vote was 
split between the Democratic Party and 
the Farmer-Labor Party. After the elec¬ 
tion Humphrey brought the two together 



SenatonShaklngliaiidsinfroiitof factory during I9G0 Wisconsin Democratic primary 

lime has arrived." he told the convention, 
"for the Dcmcxrratic Party to get out of 
the shadow of slates rights and walk 
forthrightly into the bright sunshine of hu¬ 
man rights " The plank was adopted, pro¬ 
voking the creation of the Dixiecrat Parly, 
which threatened to cut deeply into the 
Democrats' normally heavy Southern 
vote. Defeat seemed assured for the Dem¬ 
ocratic nominee. Harry Truman. But Tru¬ 
man won, and so did Humphrey, who was 
running for the U.S. Senate 

A s soon as he arrived m Washington 
in 1949, Humphrey started tossing 
i firecrackers again. In his maiden 
speech he announced that he had come 
to shake things up "What the people want 
is for the Senate to function," he declared. 
"Sometimes 1 think we become so cozy 
—we feel so secure in our six-year term 
—that we forget that the people want 
things done " He spoke on every subject 
at every oppcmunily "1 can't help il." he 
explained, it's glands." 

But the more he spoke, the less he 
seemed to accomplish. He was frozen out 
by the Southern barons, who considered 
him a scandal Eventually came the thaw. 
Gef)rgia Senator Richard Russell called 
him a "damn fool," but any fool could 
learn, apparently, if he was tutored by 
Russell. Humphrey was also coached by 
that master strategist of the possible, Lyn¬ 
don Johnson, who saw in the fiery fresh¬ 
man a possible avenue to the liberal sup¬ 
port he needed in his quest for the 
presidency. It was a useful alliance on 
both sides, and it led to the vice pres¬ 
idency for Humphrey. But the cost was 
high: growing dependence on an over¬ 
bearing personality who brooked no op¬ 
position and demanded total loyalty. 

A new. wiser Humphrey began to 
emerge. He discovered compromise and 
maneuver and made friends within the 
Senate Establishment. That cost him 
some old friends, as he found himself at 
odds with more dogmatic liberals. "If 1 be¬ 
lieve in something. I will fight for il with 
all I have," he explained. "But 1 do not 



Mayor At 1948 Democratic Convention 


in a merger that has dominated Minne¬ 
sota politics ever since. Later he pushed 
out the Communists, who had become in¬ 
fluential in the new Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor Party, thereby earning the endur¬ 
ing enmity of the far left. 

With the D.F.L Party behind him, 
Humphrey had nc trouble getting elect¬ 
ed mayor of Minneapolis in 1945 at the 
age of 34. Brash and boisterous, he pro¬ 
ceeded to clean up the city’s brothels, its 
police force, and its image in general. Said 
a Minneapolis newspaper. "He puls fire¬ 
crackers under everything." Humphrey 
agreed; "1 got the people all steamed up." 

That was nothing compared to the fire 
he kindled as a delegate to the 1948 Dcm- 
txrratic National Convention. He became 
an overnight liberal celebrity when he 
made a public demand for a strong civil 
rights plank in the party platform. "The 
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demand ali or nothing. I would rather get 
something than nothing. Professional lib¬ 
erals want glory in defeat. The hardest 
job for a politician today is to have the 
courage to be moderate " 

As Humphrey developed his legisla¬ 
tive skills, as he changed from one of the 
least popular members of Congress to one 
of the most popular, he became a logical 
contender for the presidency. It became 
for him, as for others, a near obsession. 
In 1960 he figured he had a chance. The 
man to beat was Senator John Kennedy, 
who was plunging into the primaries to 
demonstrate his appeal The battle see¬ 
sawed until the West Virginia primary, 
where the Kennedys spent a fortune to 
overcome the opposition to the candi¬ 
date's Roman Catholicism. Humphrey's 
loss finished him off in the campaign. "I 
feel like an independent merchant com¬ 
peting against a chain store," he said. Al¬ 
ways a good loser and fast rebounder, he 
served as a loyal, effective Senate whip 
during the Kennedy Administration. It 
seemed to be the ideal post for his talents 
and the culmination of his career. 

Then came Kennedy's assassination, 
and Lyndon Johnson looked around for 
a running mate in 1964. Still the favorite 
of many liberals, Humphrey was the nat¬ 
ural choice for a mistrusted Southerner 
with links to big oil But Lyndon flirted 
with a variety of other possibles and kept 
Humphrey uncomfortably dangling until 
the convention was under way. Hum¬ 
phrey was not offended and grabbed the 
post when it was finally offered. “1 
weighed this decision noi long but care¬ 
fully,’’ he said, Tf there's one quality 1 
do not have, it's reluctance." 

Perhaps a little reluctance would have 
helped. Humphrey was so hungry for the 


Strolling on the L.B J. Ranch with Lyndon Johnson after their 1964 election victory 


lationship for the duration of the John¬ 
son Administration. 

The rush, the scope, the energy of the 
Great Society was a perfect reflection of 
Humphrey as well as of Johnson; they 
were the ideal team to guide an innova¬ 
tive domestic Government But they were 
distracted and eventually overwhelmed 
by the war in Viet Nam. As the conflict 
drew increasing liberal criticism, so too 
did the Vice President. He also grew 
doubtful about the war, but he had to de¬ 
fend it to the hilt in public. Otherwise, 
Johnson would have cut him dead and. 
after choosing not to run again in 1968, 
LBJ. would not have supported Hum¬ 
phrey for President- Many liberals never 
forgave Humphrey for this loyally to a 
lost cause or for having the temerity to dif¬ 
fer with them. 

By the time the 1968 convention ar¬ 
rived, the Vice President was the sworn 
enemy of a vocal and sometimes violent 
segment of the Democratic Party. Even 
while Humphrey was exuberantly kissing 
the TV set that announced his nomina- 






WlthMiwtel after withdrawal 

Old-shoe familiarity with no dark patches. 
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his audience* but he sank in the 
polls, starting the campaign 15 
percentage points behind his Re¬ 
publican opponent Nixon. 

Humphrey waged a gallant 
uphill battle. Many members of 
his party had written him off as a 
hopeless case, and antiwar liberals 
sat on their hands and sniped at 
him Pul his ebullient, heart-on- 
the-sleeve campaigning, in con¬ 
trast with Nixon's plodding, un¬ 
communicative style, made it a j 
horse race. Humphrey was gain¬ 
ing in the polls and lost a squeak¬ 
er. Had the election been held a 
day or two later, he might have 
had the momentum to overtake 
Nixon. With his usual candor, 

Humphrey admitted that he could 
not bring himself to read about 
Richard and Pat Nixon descend¬ 
ing the White House stairway to 
the strains of Hail to the Chief. 

I n another rebound two years 
later, Humphrey was elected to 
the Senate with a walloping 
plurality. He returned to the wars 
with undiminished zest and the 
accumulated experience of three 
decades in politics. As an elder 
statesman, he quickly gravitated 
to a leadership position. He tried 
again for the presidency in 1972. 
but was mowed down by the New 
Left juggernaut behind George 
McGovern Hum phre ys at t ribute in House of Representatives in 1977 

Totally abscjrbed in politics. Foes forgot their grievances or were ashamed of them 
Humphrey never had much lime 



for other interests. e,xcepi his family He 
was no sportsman, but he loved to go fish¬ 
ing near his Waverly home with his four 


tell you, you d bettei hang on tight be¬ 
cause old Barney Oldfield here doesn't 
slow' down for corners ' But he invari- 


grown children and some of his ten grand- I ably, lawfully did 


children. Or he might take family or 
friends out for a spin in his nxifless Mod¬ 
el A Ford. Driving no faster than 25 
m.p.h., he would chortle: “Now I wanta 


All his life Humphrey subscribed to 
the gospel of social uplift. Though a Con¬ 
gregational is t. he was not a regular 
churchgoer; he figured he w ould be judged 


by his deeds “I was taught that re¬ 
ligion is something you live every 
day, and not just for Sunday," he 
explained. If anything brought 
him closer to God, he felt, it was 
the birth of his first granddaugh¬ 
ter. Vicky, a mongoloid child, now 
17. 'Why us?" he thought. “We 
couldn’t understand why. But out 
of that experience came a whole 
new sense of values for our fam¬ 
ily. This little girl taught us more 
love than all the Sunday school 
leaching I've had. 1 began to real- 
mii ly understand what it means to 
love and be loved." 

T hen came a blow that 
brought him perhaps still 
closer to Gcxl In 1973 
growths on his bladder were di- 
/ agnosed as possibly cancerous, 
and he was bombarded w'lih ra¬ 
diation—a treatment that was as 
searing as the disease, it was the 
most terrible experience of my 
life.” he said He seemed to make 
a recovery and announced his 
availability for the presidency in 
1976, but for the first time- he was 
unwilling to submit to ihc gruel¬ 
ing primary fights The prize went 
to a newcomer named Jimmy 
Carter Just before the election, 
the doctors discovered that Hum¬ 
phrey did have cancer, and his 
bladder was removed, along with 
much of the old vitality He looked 
aged and wan, though his eyes still 
danced and his tongue was not 

stilled 

He loyally supported Carter in the 
Senate and gave him some sage advice 
straight off the drugstore shelf When Car¬ 
ter pledged to balance the budget and cure 
inflation and unemployment all at once. 
Humphrey told him that if he succeeded, 
“we re gonna get you a brand new book 


No Hemming, Hawing or Quitting 


T hough one of the most talkative pol¬ 
iticians of modern times, Humphrey 
will be remembered for his deeds, not 
his words. They were rarely memorable, 
but they were invariably heartfelt. They 
expressed rather than camouflaged the 
real man A Humphrey sampler. 

On speaking his mind. ' I’ve seen all 
these people that hem and haw They 
never quite get around to saying where 
they are or who they are or what they 
arc, what they want, where they’ve been 
or where they're going. You have to 
make some judgments; you just can't 
keep waiting for more evidence." 

On the politics of )oy. “Happiness 
is contagious, just exactly like btfing mis¬ 
erable. People have to l^lieve that they 
can do better. They've got to know that 


there’s somebody that wants to help and 
work with them, somebody that hasn't 
tossed in the towel " 

On helping others. “Compassion is 
not weakness, and concern for the un¬ 
fortunate is not socialism.'■ 

On nithlessness. “1 know a lot of 
people tell me I'm not tough enough Lis¬ 
ten, there are enough lough people in 
the world *' 

On showing emotions. “A fellow 
that doesn't have any tears doesn't have 
any heart." 

On being snubbed by President Lyn¬ 
don Johnson, %vho thought he had 
leaked a story to the press. “I'm the 
living example that a man can be in 
the deep freeze for at least two weeks 
and still live. But then he'd give you that 


quick thaw A wink with one of those 
eyes was just like two cymbals coming 
together in a clash He'd forgiven me in 
one flick of the eyelid " 

On foreign policy. “We can't be the 
world s policeman, but we can be the 
world's idealist ’ 

On adversity. “Some people look 
upon any setback as the end They're al¬ 
ways looking for the benediction rather 
than the invocation Most of us have 
enough problems so that almost any day 
we could fold up and say: ‘I've had it' 
But you can't quit That isn't the way 
our country was built." 

On love. “The greatest gift that has 
come to me is the affection of so many 
—far more important than people feel¬ 
ing sorry for me. In fact, feeling sorry’ 
for someone is simply to give him a lit¬ 
tle pain reliever. Love is a healing 
force." 
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in the Bible. You're gonna have one all fore terminal, he returned to Washington it was easy to disregard the political dif- 

your own.” He cautioned the President from Waverly last October. He was greet- ferences. “You look at all the pluses of 

not to quarrel loo much with Congress, ed by the most spontaneous outpouring Humphrey, and they are endless. He has 

'Tne Republicans will put it out that of affection for a politician in living mem- that certain quality that brings out the 

J>Mnocrats do not know how to govern.” ory. It was as if his obituary were being best in everyone.” 

The President, said Humphrey, should use written collectively by a country that had Humphrey was the latest in a distin- 

television as much as possible. “TV is the finally learned to appreciate him at his guished line of Senators, from Henry Clay 

key. People don’t want to read, not even full worth. Parlies were held in his hon- and Daniel Webster to Robert LaFollette 

the weather report.” Carter, the Senator or even if he could not attend. A new and Arthur Vandenberg. whose impact on 

insisted, must inspire Americans the way MHW building was named after him, and public life was greater than that of most 

Franklin Roosevelt did. “You have to funds were collected to start a Hubert Presidents. He did not achieve his lifelong 

have people saying of Jimmy Carter, H. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs dream of the presidency, but he inspired 

‘That's my man.' ” at the University of Minnesota. Old foes and sustained the dreams of many others 

Humphrey fought desperately to stay forgot their grievances or were ashamed for a better America. “The good old days 

alive as long as he could. He submitted of them. A man wrote apologizing for were never that good, believe me,” he once 

to experimental, vastly painful and de- his Tude and inconsiderate behavior” said. “The good new days are today, and 

bilitaling drugs in the hope that if they in disrupting a Humphrey speech in Bos- better days are coming tomorrow. Our 

were of no use to him, they might even- ton in 1968. He could be sure that all greatest songs are still unsung.” Yet many 

tually benefit others. Once it was clear was forgiven—and probably long ago. of them were sung by Hubert Horatio 

t hat his canc er w as inoperab le and th^e^- ^ Repub lican Se nator f^£t>ert_D<^^le.said that Hum phrey._ — EtMn Warn er 



The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Humphrey: What a Lucky Guy, What a Life 


I t has been a crackerjack of a funeral, to borrow a term 
and an attitude from Hubert Humphrey's own exuberant 
life. How he would have loved it Airplanes and military hon¬ 
ors, the President and the pages, good old hymns badly but 
enthusiastically sung, organs booming and preachers pray¬ 
ing mightily all across the country 

What a grand spectacle. Newspaper headlines and net¬ 
work specials, editors hammering their typewriters to new 
heights of deadline eloquence: everything being gloriously 
overdone—at least a little Friends from far and near in their 
dark suits standing around telling stones - solemnly at first 
—about their days and journeys with Hubert, beginning to 
chuckle and then to laugh out loud, and then reaching for an¬ 
other bourbon to ease the long, low ache that comes from 
knowing a great man is gone. Had Hubert, like Tom Sawyer, 
been able to sneak under the back pews at his own services 
and witness the proceedings (and. who knows, he might have 


said, it was his p^^ta|l||pend as lUtle time as possible sleep¬ 
ing More peoplem^Sijlll^than anywhere else. 

Hubert's heart wSffifg and it worked overtime, but it 
was more tender than any heart found among the men of 
power It was easily pierced by the tragedy and mis¬ 
fortune of others, but it possessed marvelous powers of 
recuperation. When the world thunked him hard, as u did 
that night in West Virginia when he lost the critical 
presidential primary to John Kennedy, he was an open 
wound for a few minutes. But then he gathered himself 
up in that moth-eaten room of the old Ruffner Hotel, 
went over and fixed himself a salami sandwich from the 
tabic of things he had personally bought for the victory 
celebration. He began right then to climb out of defeat 
back to his sunny pinnacle, a journey that he would re¬ 
peat and repeal. 

Hubert had an immunity to humiliation When Lyn- 


—he sort of believed in those things), he would have swelled don Johnson imperially summoned him to the White House 

in the wonderment of tribute Bui then he would have tip- to tell him that he was to be the Democratic vice-pres- 

toed around and bussed Muriel, winked at his friends and idential candidate of 1964, L.B.J. let Humphrey just sit in 

told everybody to wait a minute. A few tears, O K., he ap- the White House limousine on the drive for half an hour, 

preciated that. But what a lucky guy he had been, what a life Hubert did not gel angry. He took a nap. When Johnson, 

hehadled. Every day ajoy, every week an adventure “Come carrying his lesson of authority further, left him waiting 

on, let’s celebrate,” he would have said outside the door of the Oval Office. Hubert plucked a 

The problem was always how' to organ i/.e a heart like Hu- bex^k from a shelf and read about Thomas Jefferson, 
bert's. ft beat harder than anybody's, compelling its owner How a man who wore suits with Italian cuffs, openly en- 
to laugh, shout and run off into ev- bfmhftt joyed his snowmobile and once was 

in love with a big, garish Cadillac 
with fins could ever espouse such 
an encyclopedia of urban and rural 
compassion is yet one more marvel 
in the Humphrey legend. “I'm not 
against those things,” he once ex¬ 
plained. “I just want everybody to 
get a little.” And he relished a cel¬ 
ebration. ‘Tf you think Andy Jack- 
son had an Inaugural party, just 
wait until I get there,” he promised 
when presidential hope burned 
brigfft. He missed that one by a few 
votes. So it is right and fitting he 
should have a good funeral now. 
preciated it the most. Besides, he Tbikerliig^thMsModel AFord He would have loved it. 


ery corner of America, bubbling 
with mirth and his special prairie 
exaltation. Too often he loitered 
along the political byroads of 
America, gabbing and shaking 
hands and studying individual fac¬ 
es as if each were from the easel 
of Michelangelo. Of course, he lost 
the big elections. And he danced 
with all the fat old ladies in the 
union halls after the speeches and 
the first beers. When asked why 
he squandered the time and the en¬ 
ergy. he explained that fat old la¬ 
dies needed the attention and an- 
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Carter handled the Marston queries 
poorly. At first he said he had known 
nothing about Marston until he heard that 
Attorney General Griffin Bell was going 
to replace him. Then, under sharp prob¬ 
ing from reporters. Carter conceded that 
he had telephoned Bell and asked him to 
"expedite” Marston’s ouster after Penn¬ 
sylvania Democratic Congressman Josh¬ 
ua Eilberg requested him to "look into” 
the Philadelphia situation. It was an un¬ 
comfortable admission to say the least: al¬ 
though Carter denied being aware of it, 
Eilberg has been implicated in a Mar¬ 
ston investigation into financial irregular¬ 
ities in the construction of a Philadelphia 
hospital. While smilingly ignoring ques¬ 
tions on why Marston was t^ing dumped, 
Carter insisted that the choice of his re¬ 
placement would be made "on merit and 
not politics.” 

Griffin Bell was more forthright Said 
he- ‘We have two parties in this country. 
The In party right now happens to be 
the Democrats. There are a lot of com¬ 
plaints about Mr. Marston. They say we 
ought to have a Democrat as U S. At- 
torneyin Philadelphia " 


Hoover’s Home 
Improvem ents 

The FBI, in peace and war. 
kept J. Edgar comfy 

T he next head of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, whom President Car¬ 
ter is likely to nominate this week, will 
have a lot of image repairing to do at the 
house that J. Edgar Hoover built and ran 
for 48 years with a handful of longtime 
aides, flew revelations about the direc¬ 
tor's imperial peccadilloes have emerged 
regularly since his death in 1972. Last 
week the Justice Department released a 
report that added more detail to the pic¬ 
ture of petty privilege and cronyism at 
the FBI’s top level during the Hoover 
reign 

The 40-page report was prepared by 
Justice's Office of Professional Responsi¬ 
bility, which was assigned to probe alle¬ 
gations of wrongdoing by high officials of 
the Hoover regime in 1976. The order was 
given by then Attorney Genera* Edward 
Levi, after he concluded that the rci’s own 
investigation of the charges was a white¬ 
wash. Mostly, the report dwells' on just 
how much Hoover, a stickler for rules as 
far as ordinary agents were concerned, 
could tolerate improper use of bureau re¬ 
sources by high officials—especially him¬ 
self In fact, much of the purpose of the 
FBI's exhibits section, which is supposed 
to prepare courtroom mock-ups of crime 
scenes, seemed to be to care for Hoover’s 
colonial house in the capital's wealthy 
northwest district 




Marston In his Philadelphia office 

Cart<^’s “MerH:” 

Bending a campaign promise 

"All federal judges and prosecutors 
should he appointed strictly on the basis 
of merit without any consideration of po¬ 
litical aspects or influence." 

H ad Jimmy C'artcr not made that state¬ 
ment during his campaign, a quarter 
of the 20 questions at his press confer¬ 
ence last week would probably not have 
been about the removal of a Republican 
U.S. Attorney in Philadelphia. But once 
again, the Piesident was hoist on his 
own piety. 

The Philadelphia Attorney, David W. 
Marston. 35, is a Tennessee-born Ford 
Administration appointee who during 18 
months in Pennsylvania has both shown 
a talent fof public relations and built him¬ 
self a generally deserved reputation as a 
dogged attacker of misdeeds in high 
places—which in the Keystone State are 
mostly occupied by Democrats. Earlier 
this month, word seeped out that Carter’s 
Justice Department, having done nothing 
about replacing Republican Marston for 
a year, had formed a blue-ribbon* panel 
of Philadelphia lawyers to recommend a 
replacement. The ensui^ ruckus in Phil¬ 
adelphia raised questions at Carter’s 
press conference. 


says that he decided early on 
_ that Marston, who had been an aide 
To Republican Senator Richard Schwei- 
ker with no prosecutorial experience to 
speak of. should be replaced. But lawyer 
friends of Bell in Philadelphia argued 
that he should be retained for a year 
since he had some major corruption in¬ 
vestigations under w'ay and his removal 
would smack of an attempt to take the 
heal off errant Democratic officeholders 
In short, the liming was all wrong 

Now the timing is even worse. Mar¬ 
ston has endeared himself to Philadel¬ 
phians by being the first prosecutor in 
recent years to hit political corruption 
hard. In May, Marston got the state 
speaker of the house, Herbert Fineman, 
convicted of obstruction of justice in a 
case involving influence peddling to help 
students gain admission to medical 
schools. Just last month the most pow¬ 
erful member of the state senate, Phil¬ 
adelphia DemcKrat Henry J. Cianfrani. 
pleaded guilty to 106 counts on various 
charges—including obstruction of justice, 
tax evasion and mail fraud—involving 
efforts to place his girlfriend and others 
in no-show jobs on the senate appro¬ 
priations committee. 

The Marston flap inevitably raised 
questions of how non political Carter has 
t^n in dealing with all of the 94 U.S. At¬ 
torney jobs in the U.S. The Carter/Bell in¬ 
novation of using panels of respected local 
lawyers to nominate new U.S. Attorneys 
is :jome improvement on the old system. 
But thus far, only one of the 65 federal 
prosecutors appointed by Carter has been 
a Republican. While the new officials 
have generally been of high caliber, 
it would appear that only those who are 
both well qualified and Democrats need 
apply. ■ 
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IMted Slates 


Exhibits-scction employees painted 
the house annually. They also built a front 
portico, dug a fish pond and equipped it 
Nv ;th a pump and lights, and made shelves. 
t'Mephone stands and an Oriental fruit 
bo'vl for Hoover. They repaired his air 
conditioners, stereo equipment, tape re¬ 
corders. television sets, electric wiring, 
lawn mowers and a snow blower. They 
stKlded portions of his yard, installed ar¬ 
tificial turf, planted shrubbery, built a 
deck in the rear of the house, a redwood 
fence, a flagstone court and sidewalks 
They designed and constructed a power- 
operated window, reset clocks, polished 
metal, retouched wallpaper, provided fire- 
wcxxl and rearranged furniture. “Employ¬ 
ees were on call night and day for this 
work," notes the report: they "felt com¬ 
pelled to follow orders for fear of losing 
their jobs, or of arbitrary transfers or pro¬ 
motion delays." 

The Justice investigators found that 
similar services were provided (on a less¬ 
er scale) to Hoover Aides John P. Mohr 
and Nicholas Callahan These men were 
found 10 have destroyed records of an FBI 
"recreation" fund after Hoover’s death. 


and after Callahan had spent $39,590 of 
the money for an unexplained “library 
fund/' The two former officials, along 
with G. Speights McMichael, another aide 
to Hoover, were also held responsible for 
a questionable business arrangement. 
This involved purchases of electronic 
equipment, without competitive bidding, 
from the Washington-based U S. Record¬ 
ing Co, between 1963 and 1975. One such 
purchase of burglar-alarm equipment in 
1971 cost $147,261.50. while the same 
equipment could have been bought from 
a New York supplier for $81,357. An 
agent who complained about the cozy 
—and illegal—purchasing arrangement 
was told he was not a “team player" and 
transferred. Apparently, the H(x>ver aides 
valued U S. Recording's silence about FBI 
eavesdropping practices; they also en¬ 
joyed frequent poker parties with the 
firm's owner. Joseph Tait. No evidence 
was found of payoffs from the company 
to r Bi officials. ‘ 

Crucial evidence in the investigation 
was supplied by John P. Diinphy, for¬ 
mer chief of the exhibits section, who, 
in exchange for his testimony, was al¬ 


lowed to plead guilty to the single mis¬ 
demeanor of using bureau lumber to build 
himself a birdhouse. 

A ttorney General Griffin Bell, who 
released the report, said he did so 
because he felt a need to restore the in¬ 
tegrity of the FBI. The report, he said, is 
“intended to assure the nation that the 
Justice Department can investigate and 
police itself." But the assurance seemed 
somewhat weakened by the fact that the 
probe will yield no indictments because 
the statute of limitations has run out. Ev¬ 
idently there are still more tales to be 
told about the house that J, Edgar Hoo¬ 
ver built. Last week some FBI agents 
were privately critical of another, as yet 
unpublicized ritual of the Hoover era: 
the granting of $500 to $1,000 awards 
for outstanding service (known within 
the bureau as MVPs, or Most Valuable 
Player awards). It seems that headquar¬ 
ters officials liberally bestowed the cash 
on themselves, but shared it only stin¬ 
gily with their front-line field agents. As 
one FBI official observed: "The brass Icx^k 
ca^ of themselves first" ■ 


Ba^yVeather, wi th Div idends 

Snow, gales and goodbye drought 

T he water was heated to a soothing 80'’. I Wind-chill factors turned sc 
so the pool was full of happy swim- | into veritable frostbite wards 


I so the pool was full of happy swim¬ 
mers. But not so happy was Lifeguard 
Steve Tourville Watching over his charg¬ 
es, he sat in his chair wearing a suit of 
thermal underwear and three sweaters. 
Is this a Colorado ski resort scene? Nc\ 
just an unusual 36" day at Wall Disney 
World in Florida. Across a broad sweep 
of the country last week, winter howled 
in with bone-numbing force. In the na¬ 
tion's capital, temperatures dropped 20', 
to near zero, during a one-hour period. 


Wind-chill factors turned scores of cities 
into veritable frostbite wards From Mich¬ 
igan to the Carolinas, the cold became 
so severe that generating difficulties 
forced widespread cutbacks in electric 
pKiwer. At least 16 deaths were attrib¬ 
uted to the weather 

Many of those, of course, were caused 
by gale-force winds and snow and ice 
storms. From the Canadian border to Vir¬ 
ginia, the East Coast was battered by rain, 
sleet, snow and exceptionally high seas. 
New York City officials reported that 


CpflwRockaway Beach was swept away 
D^he pounding surf, while in Maine a 
combination of heavy rains and brutal 
winds wiped out coastal bridges and flood¬ 
ed shoreline cottages. Ohio Governor 
James Rhcxles declared a snow emergen¬ 
cy and called out 150 National Ciuards- 
men to help Cleveland dig out from under 
massive drifts that had smothered the city 
The West Coast loo was washed by 
storms, a Pacific gale and a drenching rain 
sent huge waves crashing along the C'al- 
ifornia coast, causing mudslides and dam¬ 
age to many shores!de homes 

South of the Mason-Dixon line, the 
onslaught of winter was no less vicious. 
A sleet storm came roaring out of Texas 
at midweek. In such cities as Birmingham 


Gale-driven waves poimdins beach in Southern Califomiap where many seaside homes were damaged; Detroiters bundle up to wait for bus 







and Memphis, the storm disrupted traffic 
and closed down schools and businesses. 
In Atlanta, where there are still fresh 
memories of a 1973 ice storm that downed 
trees and knocked out power lines for a 
week, the ominous reports emerging from 
Alabama and Tennessee sent downtown 
workers hurrying home early. 

The mercury plunged, too, in the Mid¬ 
west. where temperatures dropiied as low 
as -2'' in Bismarck, N. Dak., and -17*' in 
Minneapolis But there and in the West, 
the weather was so bad that it turned out 
to be good, the rain and snow fell in such 
massive volume that the worrisome two- 
year-old drought seemed virtually to be 
over. 

Indeed, last w'eek the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Western Regional Drought 
Action Task F orce, a 21-state organiza¬ 
tion formed to cope with mutual water 
problems, recommended that the group 
disband Only California and Colorado 
will keep their drought task forces in 
operation 

I n California, the stale worst hit by the 
drought, precipitation during the fainy 
season so far has been 125% to 130% 
above normal More important, the snow 
pack in the High Sierras, which providf*^ 
California with the bulk of its water, is ite 
some places twice as deep as it usuallyifl 
at this time of year 

Some experts insist that it is too ear-' 
ly to tell for sure if the drought is def¬ 
initely washed up. Subterranean water 
tables are still way down, partly because 
farmers have det’Hjnded heavily on well 
water to irrigate crops. But the major cri¬ 
sis has indisputably passed The reason 
a massive Eastern Pacific high-pressuic 
system, which had long been stuck off 
the Northern California coast, hnally dis¬ 
sipated. Now moisture-laden air coming 
in from the Pacific can flow over the West¬ 
ern stales as usual during the winter in¬ 
stead of being shunted aside by the out- 
of-place high 

While 1977 was a bumper year in dol¬ 
lar sales volume for California agncultui e 
farmers' net income was down an esti¬ 
mated I4^ f from the previous year The 
reason is that the drought forced them to 
spend more money to drill wells (about 
15,000 new ones), buy new irrigation 
equipment and pay for the electric power 
needed to run it. The slate s livestock in¬ 
dustry lost an estimated $500 million in 
1977; this year, according to the drought 
. task force’s Gordon Snow, “there’ll be 
grass on the ranges for the first time in 
three years, and ranchers will start build¬ 
ing herds again.” 

Parts of Colorado and other Western 
states are still badly parched, but deep 
snow in the Rockies promises a heavy 
runoff and good, soggy fields in the spring 
—not to mention a prosperous winter for 
ski resort operators. Says South Dakota 
Agriculture Director Robert Duxbury. 
echoing many happy officials, farmers 
and businessmen who live west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi: “The turn-around has been 
unbelievable.” ■ 



Carter meeting with N.A.A.C.P. Leaders Margaret Bush Wilson and Beniamin Hooks 

Ne w Allie s in an Old Que st _ 

The N.A.A.C.P. takes a fresh look at industry 


p ver since the days of I-.DR.'s New 
black organizations have basi- 
■Hp accepted the liberal premise that 
IJJSovernmcni intervention is the best way 
I to achieve economic justice. A corollary 
j of that premise was that the private sec- 
I tor could contribute in only a secondary 
I way to the aspirations of blacks and oih- 
! er poverty-affected minoriiies. 

That altitude is now changing. Last 
week the nation's largest civil rights orga¬ 
nization. the National AsscKiation for the 
Advancement of Colored People, released 
two policy papers that challenged Gov¬ 
ernment regulations limiting free enter¬ 
prise In a sharp attack on President Car¬ 
ter’s energy program, the n.a.a.C.P called 
price controls on newly discovered oil and 
gas "incompatible" with supply needs and 
asked for more stress on development of 
nuclear power. Later, the organization at¬ 
tacked new fuel economy standards for 
trucks that had been proposed by the De¬ 
partment of Transportation. 

The rationale for the two policy stands 
was basically the same, bx^th the energy 
program and the fuel standards would ad¬ 
versely affect the economy—meaning, 
specifically, jobs for blacks In its eight- 
page analysis of Carter’s program, the 
N.A.A.C.P. argued that the White House 
had overemphasized conservation mea¬ 
sures and had offered little or nothing lo 
increase energy production That stress, 
the organization charged, “reflects the ab¬ 
sence of a black perspective” in drawing 
up the plan. If black unemployment is to 
b€: reduced, the N.A.A.C.P. went on, the na¬ 
tion’s economy must grow rapidly. Since 
that requires more energy, oil and gas 
prices should be allowed to rise so that 
companies would have more incentive to 
step up exploration and output. 

As for the fuel proposals—which 
would require most trucks weighing less 


than 8,500 lbs lo average 20.5 n .p.g. by 
1981—the N.A.A.C.P- argued Ihi.i ihe strict 
standards would lead to "massive ” lay¬ 
offs in the industry and increase the costs 
of U.S-built trucks, thereby contributing 
to an inflationary pressure that "fell hard¬ 
er on minorities than on any other group 
in the country 

At his Washington press conference 
last week, the President said that he had 
discussed the report with n.a.a.C.P b\- 
ecutive Director Benjamin I kxiks: Carter 
admitted that he was "surprised" by the 
energy statement and that he disagreed 
"strongly" with its conclusions. Other pro- 
industry manifesUDes may soon be issued 
by the N a.A c P.. whose top leaders con¬ 
cede that they have lost some of their old 
faith in Ciovernmenl as the primary cat¬ 
alyst foi aflfirmalive action Says Denton 
Watson, the organization's acting public 
relations director: "The oldtimc civil 
rights coalition is no longer useful for 
blacks. Our old liberal friends are more 
concerned about environmental issues 
and about reverse discrimination The 
N.A.A.C.P feels that blacks must seek out 
new allies," and one of them, clearly, is 
the business community 

N.A.A C P Chairman Margaret Bush 
Wilson argues that “there is a new. more 
sensitive and more perceptive attitude 
about some of the corporate leaders in 
this country.” The N.A A C P. will still look 
to Washington for help on problems 
where only Government can effect 
change. But beginning with energy issues, 
the organization is thinking pragmatically 
about a new kind of alliance—a partner¬ 
ship, says Mrs. Wilson, “between Big Gov¬ 
ernment, the Big Minority and Big Oil. 
The three of us should sit down together 
and see what we can do [about full em¬ 
ployment). We’ve been creative in this 
country before. We can be again ” ■ 
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Economy & Business 


Som e G oo d New s on J obs 

i But inflation, interest-rate and stock-price flgures offer no cheer 



Bank of America Teller Trainee Kevin Foster holds iipfirst paycheck 

A bright ray of sunshine in an other^nse stormy economic picture 


T he news broke like 
a shaft of sunshine 
through an otherwise 
stormy week for the econo¬ 
my. After seeming to hover 
around 7^/r for eight months, 
the nation's unemployment 
rate in December fell to a 
seasonally adjusted 6 49r 
That was the lowest level 
since October 1974. It 
equaled a goal that the Car¬ 
ter Administration had set, 
then quietly abandoned, for 
its first year in office. Indeed, 
it was a shade lower than the 
rate of unemployment that 
many economists had pre¬ 
dicted for the close of 1978. 

Why the big drop'^ One 
reason, according to Depart¬ 
ment of Labor officials who 
prepared the report, is sim¬ 
ply that the economy grew 
rapidly in 1977. Some 4 1 
million people were added to civilian pay¬ 
rolls during the year, the largest number 
of Americans to find jobs in any year since 
World War II But department officials 
also explained that the December drop 
in unemployment is not as big as it looks. 
Reason: the Government recalculated un¬ 
employment figures for all of 1977. using 
new data to adjust for seasonal fluctua¬ 
tions. The department now estimates that 
the jobless rate hit a high of 7.6^'c last 1 eb- 
ruary—not 7.59f. as it believed at the time 
—and then declined gradually through 
the summer and fall isee chart K For ex¬ 
ample, the department reported the No¬ 
vember rale to be 6.9'^^ but now thinks 
it was only 6.7%. 

Some outside economists doubt that 
the Government's calculations are right 
even now. Otto Eckstein, a member of 
Time’s Board of Economists, questions 
whether the December jobless rate was 
really only 6.4% and believes it was “phys¬ 
ically impossible" for 1.3 million new jobs 
to be created in November and Decem¬ 
ber, which is what the Administration 
says happened. But even Eckstein con¬ 
cedes that unemployment is indeed com¬ 
ing down, and President Carter naturally 
hailed the news with delight. He cau¬ 
tioned, though, that the nation still needs 
the tax cut of $25 billion a year that he 
will propose to keep economic expansion 
rolling into next year. 

Other developments indicate that 
Carter will have a tough job satisfying the 
nation when he lays out his economic pol¬ 


icy this week. The President in rapid suc¬ 
cession will deliver a State of the Union 
speech focused on economics, send an eco- 
nomics message to Congress, detail his 
tax-cut program and put the finishing 
touches on the federal budget for fiscal 
1979. Both liberal and conservative econ- 



iomists agree that the main 
weakness in the President's 
program so far is his failure 
to develop an effective anti¬ 
inflation policy As if to 
underscore the point, the 
Government reported that 
wholesale prices of finished 
goods climbed in De¬ 
cember, equal to an annual 
rale of 8.7% That was near¬ 
ly double the November in¬ 
crease Food prices alone 
leatxid 1.5'r 

Treasury Secretary W 
Michael Blumenthal an¬ 
nounced that the Adminis¬ 
tration will unveil a new 
anti-ir.flalion plan this week j 
It will apparently consist of | 
a set of “ principles ’ that the 
Administration will urge la- 
lx>r and business to follow in 
boosting wages and prices, 
with no numbers indicating 
how much is loo much Says one top Gov¬ 
ernment economist “I don't know how 
the hell it is going to work " 

1 he Government's decision two 
weeks ago to intervene in foreign curren¬ 
cy markets to keep the value of the dol¬ 
lar from sinking uk> fast has halted the 
rapid decline of the greenback, at least 
temporarilv. But some foreign money men 
think that the U S is being too timid in 
buying up unwanted dollars Meanwhile, 
the effort to bolster the buck is having un¬ 
fortunate side effects. In order to make 
U.S. currency more attractive to foreign 
investors, the Federal Reserve Board has 
raised American interest rates another 
notch."' It boosted the discount rate, the 
charge impiosed on Federal Reserve loans 
to member banks, by a half-point, to 
6>5%, and raised its target for the “Fed 
funds" rate, which banks charge o-ie an¬ 
other on overnight loans, from to 
about 6}^% Other rales moved up in sym¬ 
pathy; the prime rate on banks’ loans to 
their best business borrowers rose from 
7^/i%lo8%. 

All that may help the dollar, but it 
could hurt the U.S. economy by making 
borrowing costs high for much-needed ex¬ 
pansion by business. In fact, the Com¬ 
merce Department predicts that, dis- 


* Arthur Burns, who was replaced last month as 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board by Carter- 
Appointee G William Miller, announced last week 
that he would not serve the remaining six years of 
hi$ term as a board member but would retire on 
March 31. 
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counted for inflation, capital spending will 
increase only 4.5% in 1978, compared 
with 8% last year. The 1978 figure will 
thus fall far short of Carter’s goal of 9% 
to 10%. 

The dollar has primarily been de¬ 
pressed by the U.S. trade deficit, which 
in turn largely reflects the high cost of im¬ 
ported oil. Carter in a press conference 
last week argued that until Congress stops 
fiddh.ig and passes his energy program 
—which is designed to promote conser¬ 
vation and cut imports—the dollar will 
continue under pressure, and interest 
rates will stay high 

The impact of the dollar crisis 


and rising interest rates on the stock 
market has been devastating. The Dow 
Jones industrial average lost 55 points 
in the first seven days of trading this 
year; last week it closed at a 33-month 
low of 775.73. Many Wall Streeters be¬ 
lieve the market is now oversold and 
some rebound in slock prices can be ex¬ 
pected. But if the market is to recover 
over the long run. the Administration 
must find a way to restore investor 
confidence. Warns Mark Collins, vice 
president of the investment bank 
of Kidder, Peabody: "The slock market 
is saying there is no policy in this 
Government.'* ■ 




Japan Agrees to SneeMe Surplus 

A promising accord on trade and quotas 


T he Japanese have long striven to ex¬ 
port much and import little, a prac¬ 
tice that reached its zenith last year in an 
awesome trade surplus of $15 billion. 
Since more than half that surplus was at 
the expense of the U.S., and since pro¬ 
tectionist sentiment on Capitol Hill has 
swelled, the Administration has bc<^ 
pressing the Japanese to change thd||| 
cherished habits, hard as that may 

Last month Nobuhiko Ushiba^Jlil^ 
pan's new Minister for lixternal Econom-* 
ir Affairs, visited Washington with an 
! armload of irade-equalr/ation proposals. 

I Nice try. said Robert Strauss, President 
I Carter's Special Trade Representative, 

; but not quite nice enough {Timi . Dec. 26). 

I After IJshiba went back to Japan, he was 
I followed by a platoon of U S negotiatois 
headed by Alan Wolff, Strauss's hard- 
knuckled deputy Late last week Strauss 
himself flew to Tokyo to sign a U S - Jap¬ 
anese agreement that covered virtually 
every point in the festering trade dispute 
Beamed Strauss "1 he Japanese side was 
much more coo|X5ralive than I had ear¬ 
lier thought possible ' 


If all goes well, Japan's surplus could 
be reduced to zero by 1980. In accepting 
j the principle of equilibrium in trade ac- 
courvts—and indeed even a trade deficit, 
should it arise—the Japanese, said 
Strauss, had adopted a "change in direc¬ 
tion and philosophy.' The joint commu¬ 
nique contained a smorgasbord of policy 
some weighty others primarily 
pPPmbolic, designed to right the present 
balance. The Japanese reiterated an 
I earlier pledge to increase consumption at 
I home by boosting their domestic growth 
i rale to T } in fiscal 1978 This month the 
1 Diet will begin debate on a $140 billion 
I budget that includes a $45 billion deficit. 
I Approval is virtually certain Tokyo also 
promised to cut tariffs on $2 billion worth 
of goods, effective April 1. and to work to¬ 
ward further tariff reductions at the gati 
trade talks, which resume in Geneva lat¬ 
er this month. Quotas will be lifted for 
■ twelve agricultural pr(>ducis as well as an- 
I thracite coal, and other quotas will be lib- 
: erali/ed; the high-quality lx:ef limit goes 
from 3,000 to 10.000 tons, v^ranges from 
: 15.000 to 45.000 tons Though m dollar 



Str auss s hakes tiands with i^riculture and Forestry Minister Ichiro Nakagawa as talks began 

4fter a change in direction and philosophy, a possible zero .surplus by J 980. 


Japan ese farme rs prote st U,S. food impor ts 

Chanj^ina cherished habits. 

I 

terms these agricultural concessions will 
have scant impact on the lopsided trade 
figures, they represent a willingness by 
Tokyo to placate the U.S. even over the 
protests of Japanese farmers. The Japa¬ 
nese pledged to increase their imports of 
manufactured goods and to si: down pe¬ 
riodically with the Americans to deter¬ 
mine whether enough progress’has been 
made They did not agree—as Wolff and 
his team had wanted—to substantial duty 
reductions for computers and color film 
Tokyo also made some important ges¬ 
tures unrelated to tariffs and quotas. The 
Japanese will expand credit lines to im- 
; txmiers, consider more foreign bids for 
j government procurements, and dispatch 
i missions to the U.S. to scout purchasing 
I possibilities in electric and nuclear pow- 
I or plants and forest products. For its part. 

! the U S. promised to lessen its trade def- | 
- icil by reducing its dependence on for- ] 
i cign oil. Strauss called the agreement "a 
: major breakthrough in our relations with 
I Japan '- which was no overstatement. 

J considering the fact that relations be¬ 
tween the two countries had seldom been 
I so strained since V-J day. 

F or the benefit of Congress, Strauss 
added a realistic caveat. The pact, 

1 he said, “is not the whole book,” but mere- 
I ly “a promising first chapter" that does 
not mean "17 million jobs back home or 
even 17 jobs " Indeed, as a lop Treasury 
Department economist pul it, "even in the 
best lighti this week's accord can only be 
dubbed an overdue start in correcting Ja¬ 
pan's crazy way of trading." When Con¬ 
gress reconvenes this week, the White 
House will doubtless ballyhoo the Strauss 
mission to fend off high-tariff advocates 
on the Hill. In the end, though, only hard 
numbers in the U.S.’s trade ledger will 
be persuasive. As Oklahoma's Democrat¬ 
ic Congressman James Jones warned last 
week on his return from a trip to Japan. 
"Last year I would have said one-third of 
Congress could be called protectionist 
This year it's close to a majority ” ■ 
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Questionable Encounters 

Stranger-than-fiction happenings at Columbia Pictures 


O pening scene: the time is February 
1977. The place: Beverly Hills. A 
lanky, soft-spoken actor is sorting through 
stacks of bills and payments with his sec¬ 
retary, in preparation for filing his fed¬ 
eral income tax return for 1976. Sudden¬ 
ly he spots a document from a major 
studio attesting that he received $10,000 
for services rendered during the year. Puz¬ 
zled, the actor looks at his sec¬ 
retary. “I didn’t work for them 1 
in 1976,” he says. 

Thus began a bizarre story 
that might conceivably have 
been offered as a script propos¬ 
al to, say, Columbia Pictures. 

But the plot and the principal 
characters were real. The ac- 


elbowed his way into entertainment as an 
agent. Among his early clients was Judy 
Garland; in 1967 she and her husband Sid 
Luft brought legal action against Begel- 
man and his then partner Freddie Fields 
for misdirecting part of Judy’s earnings 
into their own pockets. Judy dropped the 
suit a year later, but Luft remains bitter. 
“The real Begelman story goes a long 



way back before Columbia,” he says. 

If so, it made little difference to Hol¬ 
lywood, which, above all, worships suc¬ 
cess, and Begelman was wildly successful. 
As an agent, he was an expert at ”pack- 
aging”—bringing directors, actors, writ¬ 
ers and producers together into deals that 
would produce profitmaking blockbuster 
films. In 1973, when Columbia was floun¬ 
dering from huge losses and debilitating 
debts, Begelman was tapped for the stu¬ 
dio’s presidency, and brought out a string 
of flicks that restored Columbia to finan¬ 
cial health (net income for the fiscal year 
ending last June was $34.6 million). 

Among his big moneymakers: 
Shampoo, The Deep. Funny 
Lady and Tommy. Columbia’s 
latest winner, Close Encounters 
of the Third Kind,* may out- 
gross 20lh Century-Fox's Star 
I Wars as the biggest box-office 
J success of all time. 

* No wonder that so many 



Opponent Hirsclifleld 


Begelman with Baiiira Streisand at Columbia’s 50th anniversary party Forgery Victim Robertson 


tor featured in the opening scene was Cliff 
Robertson (Obsession). His puzzlement 
over the unreceived $10,000 check led to 
the disclosure that David Begelman, 56, 
the powerful, wheeler-dealer president of 
Columbia Pictures’ film and television di¬ 
visions, had ripped off his studio to the 
tune of $61,008; he had forged checks in 
the name of Robertson and others and 
had padded his cushiony expense account 
by an additional $23,000. Begelman, when 
found out, admitted his guilt. In almost 
any other industry, a company executive 
caught with his hand in the till would be 
abruptly dismissed. Not so, apparently, in 
Hollywood. Begelman, who submitted 
himself to psychiatric care, was simply 
suspended. After his analyst announced 
a cure, Begelman—who had paid back 
his ill-got gains—was reinstated as chief 
of Columbia’s motion pictures and tele¬ 
vision operations. 

To his ardent fans in filmdom, Begel¬ 
man is a show-biz wizard who helped save 
a major studio from bankruptcy. To his 
enemies, he is a relentless competitor 
whose prominence and prestige reflect the 
mercenary standard of Hollywood. New 
York-born and Yale-educated, Begelman 



SM Luft and Judy Ga r land (t9S2) _ 

In Hollywood success breeds forgiveness. 


people sprang to Begelman’s defense after 
rumors of his fiscal sins began to emerge. 
Says Herbert A. Allen, the president of the 
Wall Street investment banking firm of 
Allen & Co., which dominates the Colum¬ 
bia board: “We felt we owed him a fair 
shake.’’ Cries Superagent Sue Mengers: 
“It is ironic that the film industry, which 
is so often accused of being heartless, 
should now be crucified for showing com¬ 
passion fora man's plight!” 

H ollywood, however, had somewhat 
less compassion for the plight of Ac¬ 
tor Robertson, whose initial concern had 
only been to avoid paying taxes on mon¬ 
ey he had not received. After his secre¬ 
tary told Columbia that he had been cred¬ 
ited with $10,000 that he had not earned, 
Begelman himself sent a message to ex¬ 
plain that the mystery had been cleared 
up; a young Columbia employee had ad¬ 
mitted forging a check made out to Rob¬ 
ertson, made fUll restoration and begged 
for forgiveness. Robertson was willing to 
forgive and forget. His accountant, how- 

*ln 1976 Time Inc acquired a minority investment 
position in seven Columbia films, includiru Close 
Encounters. The Deep and Fun with Dick ana Jane. 
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ever, insisted that in order to keep the rec> 
ord straight, they should get a copy of 
the check. The teller in a Wells Fargo 
branch in Beverly Hills remembered 
who had cashed the forged check; David 
Begelman. 

Advised that he would face possible 
prosecution by failing to report the fraud. 
Robe: t^on told Beverly Hills and Burbank 
police about the incident, but they did lit¬ 
tle. Robertson then turned to the FBI. also 
with no results. 

A ware of the rumors, Columbia’s board 
. on Oct. 3 suspended Begelman, who 
placed himself in the care of Hollywood 
Psychiatrist Judd Marmor. The studio 
also engaged outside accountants and at¬ 
torneys to conduct an investigation into 
Begelman's affairs. In his absence, Alan 
Hirschfield, the president of the parent 
company, Columbia Pictures Industries, 
took command of the studio. 

Many Hollywood insiders were puz¬ 
zled over Begelman’s bizarre behavior 
True, in his agent days. Begelman had 
been a heavy gambler; but in recent years 
he had apparently abstained from his old 
vice As studio president, Begelman ht^ 
an annual $400,000 income including n 
merous fringe benefits He could easij 
have raised more money by asking 
lumbia's board for a loan or a bonus Be¬ 
gelman himself seemed bewildered by the 
embezzlement. ’I’ve made a terrible mis¬ 
take, and Tm heartsick," Begelman told 
a friend. “Now 1 am trying to find out 
why 1 did it' 

Columbia’s directors were also begin¬ 
ning to think they might have made a mis¬ 
take. Although he was a skilled financier, 
Hirschfield lacked the experience to run 
a major studio Furthermore, the direc¬ 
tors feared that Begelman might be hired 
by competitors Admits Allen “Frankly, 
it would have been a big loss lo lose him, 
and a bigger loss to have him in another 
studio.” 

After three months of iieaimcni. Di 
Marmor told Columbia's directors that 
Begelman had been passing through a 
“temporary period” of self-destructive be¬ 
havior but was now cured. A number of 
filmdom's most influential people, includ¬ 
ing Producer Ray Stark and Columbia 
Stars Barbra Streisand and Jack Nich¬ 
olson, bombarded the directors with 
phone calls urging Begelman's reinstate¬ 
ment. Late last month the majority of di¬ 
rectors favored bringing him back as stu¬ 
dio president (although stripped of his 
corporate posts of director and senior vice 
president). Fiirschfield. who originally 
wanted to rehire Begelman only as an in¬ 
dependent producer, finally relented and 
asked him to return as president of the 
movie division. Now Hirschfield appears 
in danger of losing his post as president 
of the parent corporation because, of his 
handling of the affair. And Cliff Robert¬ 
son has to wonder whether by raising the 
scandal in the first place he may have 
jeopardized his film career. ■ 



Boeing 727 commercial airliners being assembled In a factory near Seattle 

, n'^lStability Comes to Aerospace 

asijHP^^---- ---- 

prognosis: no thrills, but also no chills 


F or the highly cyclical U.S. aerospace 
industry, stability had been as elusive 
as a wispy contrail against a clear blue 
sky. Just when things were going well, 
something would go wrong Recession, 
the climax of the Apollo moon-landing 
program. President Carter s scrapping of 
the B-1 bomber project all these riddled 
industry profits and caused huge layoffs 
in Southern California. Seattle and other 
aerospace centers Currently, the industry 
is making an upward thrust, fueled by fat 
military and commercial order backlogs, 
Bui the present climb is expected to level 
j off at a comfortable plateau, and the old 
i lxwT»-or-bust days may be gone forever. 
Says a California analyst- "T-or the next 
ten years there will be no thrills But there 
will be no chills, cither." 

One reason the industry is more im¬ 
mune to the ups and downs of old is its 
shrinking size. Two decades ago, Califor¬ 
nia had 272,500 people employed in aero¬ 
space industries That number has dwin¬ 
dled to 142,600. accounting for only 1 59c 
of California’s work force of 8 7 million 
people. In Seattle, Boeing, the world's 
largest maker of commercial airliners, 
now has 53,000 workers on its payroll. 
That figure is weil below the record 
101,000 it employed in 1968. even though 
Boeing has a $5 billion order backlog for 
its 747 jumbo jets, 727 midrange airliners 
and the radar/computer systems for the 
Air Force’s new aw ACS (for Airborne 
Warning and Control System) surveil¬ 
lance aircraft and cruise missiles. 

Another factor favoring stability is 
that aerospace companies are becoming 
diversified, which means that proportion¬ 


ately less of their profits depend on sales 
of machines that fly. North American 
Aviation, which was hurt badly in 1963 
by the cancellation of the B-70 bomber, 
has been born again as Pittsburgh-based 
Rockwell International: its 1977 sales of 
$5.9 billion (and earnings of $144 million) 
include pocket calculators and Admiral 
television sets as well as the space shut¬ 
tle. Northrop owns the George A. Fuller 
Co. of New' York City, a large general 
contractor that also maintains airplanes. 
Planemakers are attempting to avoid con¬ 
centrations of employment, dispersing 
some work from the West Coast and 
building aircraft in several states to cush¬ 
ion the economic impact of possible set¬ 
backs McI>onnell Douglas, for example, 
makes F4s in St Louis 

I n general, a calm born of renewed cer¬ 
tainty has overtaken the industry A 
number of new weapons systems are on 
the horizon Moreover proponents of the 
B-1—notably Rockwell International, 
which still has 6.000 people at work on 
prototypes—are lobbying furiously on be¬ 
half of their aircraft, and hope that the su¬ 
personic bomber project may be revived 
Commercial airlines seem content to re¬ 
place aging planes with existing models 
or variations that are more advanced in 
terms of fuel economy and noise. 

Foreign buyers of U.S. aircraft exer¬ 
cise a stabilizing influence, even though 
U.S. planemakers do not necessarily like 
the way they do it. Increasingly, overseas 
purchasers are demanding “oflset” ar¬ 
rangements—the r^ht to assemble parts 
of planes they buy in their own factories. 
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To sell Canada 18 CP-140 surveillance 
aircraft, valued at $700 million. Lockheed 
had to agree to spend $900 million in that 
country. Such deals ultimately result in a 
I smaller piece of the action for U.S plane- 
makers; by the same token, there is less 
I economic pain if orders are canceled. 

T he prospect for the industry is a long 
period of moderate, steady growth, ex¬ 
tending into the ’80s. By 1985, according 
to one Lockheed economist, the world's 
airlines will have to spend up to $57 bil¬ 
lion to replace present fleets of arthritic 
707s and TX^-8s. The expectation is that 
most airlines will turn to wide-bodied jets, 
to reduce mileage and passenger seat 
costs, Currently, Boeing engineers are 
working on the specifications for a new 
180- to 200-$eat jet, which it hopes Unit¬ 
ed and Delta will buy; the plane would 
seat seven abreast and, Boeing claims, ef¬ 
fectively compete with McDonnell Doug¬ 
las' DC-10 and Lockheed's TriStar 
L-1011. Meanwhile, Lockheed is coming 
up with a sleeker version of the L-1011, 
to be delivered to British Airways next 
year. McDonnell Douglas, already flush 
with orders for its DC-10s and DC-9s, is 
gearing up to produce a stretched DC-9 
“Super 80“: the company claims it will 
be the quietest and most fuel-efficient 
plane ever flown 

This year, says the Department of 
Commerce, aerospace industry shipments 
could reach $37 billion, a 30^'^: jump over 
last year. That would make aerospace the 
fastest-growing segment of U.S. manufac¬ 
turing. About $9 billion worth of U.S. 
planes will be sold overseas, possibly nar¬ 
rowing the yawning U.S. trade deficit of 
$11 billion. ■ 

Hy-GamJ-oses 

! nakers feel the squeeze 

\ 

nce limited to truckers and their Smo- I 
key Bear antagonists on highway pa- j 
I irols. Citizens Band radio has grown to : 
• the point where abc')ul 20 million Amer- ; 
lean 'good buddies" have C B ngs in their 
cars or homes. Yet despite the boom in 
the industry, a lot of firms that tried to 
capitalize on the craze are going bust. A 
case in point: Hy-Gain Electronics Corp. 
of Lincoln, Neb., one of the largest U.S. 
makers of ham radio and CB gear. Bur¬ 
dened by $31 million in debts and a $24 
million earnings k^s in fiscal '77, Hy- 
Gain has filed for bankruptcy and told 
1,000 employees at its plants in Lincoln 
and Puerto Rico to go home. 

“We ain't dead yet," insisted Andrew 
Andros, 53, who with his brother Ted 
founded Hy-Gain 29 years ago as a tele¬ 
vision antenna installation company. “We 
think we can reorganize and stay in busi¬ 
ness." But hardly anyone else believes that 
Andros can pay off creditors, pay the 
three weeks' back wages he owes to some 
of his workers and once again start turn- 
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ing out the marine, military and amateur 
radio antennas Hy-Gain was known for. 

What did the company in was the CB 
craze, and a bit of incredibly bad timing. 
Hy-Gain began making the compact 
communications units about four years 
ago, and raced to sales of $96.8 million in 
1976. Responding to public interest in CB, 
the E’ederal Communications Commis- 



Corp., which imports large numbers of CB 
radios and sells them through its Radio 
Shack retail outlets. 

Few U.S. CB makers, however, are 
in so fortunate a position, and more are 
expected to follow Hy-Gain into bank¬ 
ruptcy. In April. Gladding Corp. of Bos¬ 
ton. maker of the Pearce-Simpson CB 
brand, filed for protection under the bank¬ 
ruptcy laws, citing the same 40-channel 
switchover problem that wrecked Hy- 
Gain Johnson American Inc., the CB 
radio unit of E.F Johnson Co and the 
largest U.S. CB maker, posted a loss of 
$4.4 million on sales of $10.3 million dur¬ 
ing the third quarter of 1977. 

Andros estimates there is an 18- to 20- 
month supply of unsold CB radios in the 
U.S- now; it will be well into 1979 before 
that inventory is worked off, if indeed it 
ever is As Hy-Gain knows, feeding an 
American fad can bring riches, but only 
as long as the consumer stays hungry. ■ 


Sale at Radio Shack in Manhattan 


Tax-Free G-liLP. 

cobweb of rules creates a 
ubterranean economy 

inter is i-cumen in. Johnny clears 
the snow from Mrs O'Leary's drive¬ 
way and makes five bucks. fXxss the IRS 
hear about it? Of course not. But John¬ 
ny's incomC' -un reported and untaxed 
—is part of what Economics Professor 
Peter M Gutmann of New York’s Ber¬ 


Tlie danffers of feeding* a fad. 

Sion in July of that year authorized new 
40-channcl sets that could be sold after 
Jan. 1. 1977. Hy-Gain and other makers 
slashed prices on the old 23-channel sets, 
but the public preferred to wait for the 
new models Result- H\ -Gain had lo buy 
back luJin dealers $12 million lo SI4 mil¬ 
lion worth of 23-channel equipment It 
converted many of those to 40 channels, 
says .Andros, but by that time the market 
was saturated Hy-Gain's sales were cut 
in half, 10 $50 4 million, and the com¬ 
pany's stock—a record $28 in 1976 
—plummeted toalx)ui 50c 

Andri>s blames the demise of his com¬ 
pany primarily on a swamp of cheap CB 
sets imported from—where elseJapan. 
He even went to Japan to plead with CB 
makers there to trim production, but to 
no avail. Reports Andros; “They thought 
I was misjudging the marketplace and de¬ 
cided to increase production instead of 
cutting back “ 

Along with other U.S. makers, An¬ 
dros has petitioned the Government for 
some sort of relief, in the form of either 
import quotas or higher tariffs. But CB 
sets were not covered by the U.S.-Japan 
trade agreement signed in Tokyo last 
week by Special Trade Representative 
Robert Strauss. Moreover, such restric¬ 
tions are opposed by other firms in the in¬ 
dustry like Fort Worth- based Tandy 


nard Baruch College calls the “subterra¬ 
nean economy" of the U.S., with a Ci N.P 
that he calculates at $195 billion for 1977 
In a recent issue of the Financial An- 
aly.sts Journal. Gutmann argues that there 
is in the U.S nearly $400 in cash per cap¬ 
ita floating around outside banks. W'ith 
checks and credit cards, who needs all 
; that green? His answer “Thiscurrency lu- 
i bricates a vast amount of nonreported 
I work and employment," and the amount 
is as large as the legal G.N P. of the U.S. 
in the middle of World War H 

Gutmann believes that no more than 
one-quarter of the underground G.N.P. 
is attributable to organized crime. The 
rest, he writes, is largely traceable to such 
cash-onented businesses as restaurants, 
garages and small retail shops, to vouths 
doing part-time chores for pin money, and 
to the employment of illegal aliens and re¬ 
tired people who also collect Social Se¬ 
curity checks. Ultimately, Gutmann feels, 
the subterranean economy, like black 
markets around the world, was created 
by :he nation s cobweb of employment re¬ 
strictions and tax rules. Coupled with a 
new-morality spirit of what he calls “se¬ 
lective obedience to the law," they encour¬ 
age Americans to cheat the System when 
they can get away with it. Unless the Gov¬ 
ernment faces up to the figures and to 
the need for sweeping tax reform, warns 
Gutmann, “an ever larger part of the to¬ 
tal economy will go underground." ■ 
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Joan Kennedy makes new friends In China; Teddy Jr., Kara and parents at the Great Wall; the Senator works the crowds in Shanghai 


-People 



Lampooning King Carlos and the Pope, **Peridis" is the Puck of Madrid 


Getting Shanghaied with 
Ted Kennedy suited his extend¬ 
ed family just fine. At the in¬ 
vitation of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, eleven members of the 
clan trooped enthusiastically 
around the People s Republic 
on a 15-day tour. Besides his 
wife Joan and brood of three. 
Kennedy brought along three 
sisters, a brother-in-law. 
R.F.K.'s son Michael and 
J F.K.’s daughter Caroline. The 
group, shooting photographs 
for TiMi. as they traveled, vis¬ 
ited a silk weaving mill and a 
tea commune in Hangchow, a 
prison in Shanghai, and the 
Great Wall. In addition to see¬ 
ing the sights, the Senator 
looked up relatives of some 
Massachusetts constituents 
and conferred with Foreign 
Minister Huang Hua and Vice 
Premier Tong Hsiao-p’ing. 'T 
can't help being impressed by 
the motivation, the drive, the 
organization and the commit¬ 
ment of these people for 
modernization.” says Kenne¬ 
dy. Caroline, a Radcliffe soph¬ 
omore, and Michael, a Har¬ 
vard sophomore, both plan to 
write term papers on their Chi¬ 
na jaunt. 


While the Kennedys 
toured China, the People’s 
RepHiblic opened yet another 
link with the West by liRing 
the Cultural Revolution's ten- 
year-old ban on certain books. 
*Tn order to criticize the Gang 
of Four severely and to extx>se 
Chiang Ch’ing as a traitor," in¬ 
toned the front-page story in 
Peking's People 's Daily, “large 
numbers of Chinese and for¬ 
eign books have again seen the 


sunlight of day ' Among new¬ 
ly freed works once labeled 
“Ixnirgeois and therefore coun- 
lerrexoiutionary" are Murrin 
Lcien by Jack London, David 
Copperfield by Charles Dickens, 
Faust by Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe and The Adventures of 
Torn Sawyer by Mark Twain. 


He worked as an architect 
during the Franco years, but 
Jos^ Maria P^rez never fell that 
he had found the right blue¬ 
print for life “I was in an in¬ 
terior exile,” he grumbles But 
when Spain moved into a more 
liberal era, Perez, under the 
pseudonym “Peridis,” finally 
found his true calling: cartoon¬ 
ist. In Madrid’s daily newspa¬ 
per El Pais he regularly lam¬ 
poons the pillars of the once 
untouchable Establishment— 
from King Carios to Pope Paul. 
Some of Peridis' subjects—in¬ 
cluding both Premier Adolfo 


! Sudrez and Communist Parly 
j Chief Santiago Carillo —have 
j even written prefaces to the 
cariotinisl's new tHXik, Peridis' 
Little Political Animals. The 
Year of the Transition. Why 
such support'^ “1 don't put hate 
into my drawings. " says Per¬ 
idis. “Most of my political fig¬ 


ures come off in the manner 

of Snoopy.” 


The wedding pictures are 
ready for the album and at 22, 
Olga Kortmt has left her temper 
tantrums—and her parallel 
bars—behind The Olympic 
gold medalist plans to coach 
gymnastics rather than per¬ 
form She also hopes to travel * 
with her husband, Leonid 
Bortkevich, 27, a singer with the 
Soviet Union's popular folk- 
rock group Pesnyary (Singers). 

; First stop: Cuba, where the 
couple will have a delayed hon¬ 
eymoon and where Leonid's 
group has an invitation to war¬ 
ble. As usual Pesnyary will per¬ 
form jazzed-up Byelorussian 
songs. A pity, since Olga's fa¬ 
vorites are by Stevie Wonder 
and the Beatles. 


The booze isn’t bootleg any 
more, but the Cotton Club is 
as jazzy as ever. Harlem’s 
celebrated nightspot, which 



(Nga Kortmt and her pop singer before their Cuban honeymoon 
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closed in the 1940$, reopened 
its doors last week. Cavorting 
together in the new digs were 
Duke ENIngton's granddaughter, 
Mercedes Ellington and Cab Cal¬ 
loway, 70, who used to Hi-dec- 
ho at the club in the ‘30s. “Just 
another gig." shrugged Callo¬ 
way, who does about 150 a year 
and has just recorded a disco 
version of his 1931 hit Minnie 
the Moocher. “1 live good. I 
don’t indulge in anything oth¬ 
er than the normal indulgenc¬ 
es," he reflected. Indulging in 
his famous hep jive, he also 
complimented the press: 'll 
really grabs me to have these 
fine scribes to beat up my gums 
with." 



the picture," he remarked. 
"Nevertheless, it must be con¬ 
sidered as an act of artistic van¬ 
dalism rather rare in the his¬ 
tory of art." Estimated value 
of the canvas if it still existed: 
at least $150,000. 


Togged up for tennis, the 
Los Angeles Dodgers' manager 
Tom Lasorda and the New York 
Yankees’ Billy Martin struck 
out. It was the first time either 
of them had tried their hand 
at the sport- -and probably the 
last. "1 need oxygen," gasped 
Lasorda, 50, whe^se celebrity 
tournament partner in Boca 
Raton, Via., was Teen Tennis 


Detail of $iitlierland*s Churcliill 

her husband that it would nev¬ 
er see “the light of day." She 
meant it About 18 months af¬ 
ter the presentation she saw to 
it that the painting was burned 
and totally destroyed. Last 
week it was revealed that Lady 
Soames. one of the Churchills' 
daughters, had informed Suth¬ 
erland, 74. of the fate of the 
portrait. "1 feel no personal bit¬ 
terness abv^ui the destruction of 



Tom Lasorda (loft) and Billy Martin can't got to first base at tennis 


The subject tried to be gra¬ 
cious. It is "a remarkable ex¬ 
ample of mtxlern art," pro¬ 
nounced Sir Winston Ctmrchill at 
the unveiling in Westminster 
Hall in 1954 of his 80th birth¬ 
day present, a portrait com¬ 
missioned by Parliament and 
painted by the famed English 
neoromanlicisi Graham Suther¬ 
land. But his remark was tongue 
in cheek, and the audience 
roared. Winnie thought the 
portrait, which had a gloomy, 
resigned-to-age air about it, 
made him kK)k “half-witted, 
which I ain't." His dutiful wife 
Clementine put it out of sight in 
the basement and promised 














M 



Slipping into something comfy, Wood takes a break from Meteor 


Star Tracy Austin. Martin 
scrambled madly all over the 
court, cutting off his partner. 
Rumanian Touring Pro Virgin¬ 
ia Ruzici, until she gently sug¬ 
gested he stay at the net. 
Judged Umpire Dan Rowan, co¬ 
host of the old luxugh-ln. "Both 
Martin and Lasorda exhibit 
much sharper back talk than 
backhand." When the verbal 
volleying was over, it was La¬ 
sorda and Austin, 6 to I. "That 
doesn't make up for losing the 
World Series,'’ grumbled the 
Dodgers' boss. “But it's some 
consolation." 


No eye-catching costumes. 
A swim through a million 
pounds of warm mud in a col¬ 
lapsing New York City sub¬ 


way. Those arc some of ihe 
drawbacks to playing the Sovi¬ 
et astrophysicist heroine of 
Meteor, a $16 million disaster 
film. For Natalie Wood, who 
slipped into a comfy pants out¬ 
fit and posed for a picture ses¬ 
sion off the Hollywood set, the 
good new's is that she was 
forced to improve her Russian 
for the role. Nee Natasha Za- 
charenko, the daughter of Rus¬ 
sian immigrants to San Fran¬ 
cisco, she used to speak her 
mother's tongue “with the so¬ 
phistication of a ten-year-old," 
she says. “But now I'm flu¬ 
ent. I can even handle a lot 
of technical talk." Which 
turns out to be quite useful in 
plotting an anti-meteor strat¬ 
egy with fellow Astrophysicist 
Sean Connery. 


On the Record 

Billie Jean King on the crowds 
at a tennis match. “They iden¬ 
tify with the loser, which I 
don’t like It shows that the 
public has no self-respect. 
Sometimes I want to grab the 
mike and say, ‘Heeey. no self- 
respect tonight, folks ' " 

Felix Rohatyn, chairman of New 
York City's Municipal Assis¬ 
tance Corporation, who com¬ 
pared Mayor Edward Koch to 
Joan of Arc and was reminded 
that she burned at the slake 
“Yes, but she saved France." 

Daniel Schorr, the former rH.s 
newsman who leaked a House 
Select Intelligence Committee 
report to the press, on his new 
career as a syndicated colum¬ 
nist; "I must overcome tex) 
much exptisure as a story and 
get back to being a reporter." 

Gwendolyn Brooks, Pulit/er 
pri/.ewinning poet, reflecting 
on the late Carl Sandburg “He 
was a largeness, and easy in his 
day. He stood large in what 
turned out to be (after much 
care) raw wheat, much blown 
by the wind ' 

Jack Brennan, Nixon’s aide, de¬ 
scribing the former President's 
65th birthday party; “Nixon 
was kidded about being eligi¬ 
ble for Social Security and 
Medicare. He will not apply for 
Social Security benefits." 

Joan Ganz Cooney, president 
of the Children's Television 
Workshop and a director of 
four corporations, on keeping 
up appearances at board meet¬ 
ings: “Sure, it’s a killer. But I’m 
determined to die pretty.’’ 
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Show Busiiiess 


The Yellow Brick Road to Profit 


Hollywood’s new formula is fantasy and rock 



T he Wizard of Oz lives 110 stories above 
the ground, on a bridge connecting 
the twin toweis of Manhattan’s World 
Trade Center. The Beaties—or pretty 
good substitutes—are alive, well and to¬ 
gether in a corn-belt Shangri-la called 
Heartland, U.S.A. The Age of 
Aquarius has dawned again in Cen¬ 
tral Park, and the hippies are back 
selling their gospel of love and kind¬ 
ness. And down at the high school 
they are wearing pegged pants and 
leather jackets, as John Travolta, 
the heartthrob of the '70s, gives a 
belated tour of the '50s. 

Translated, it all means that 
film makers have discovered that 
kids are the ones who fill the movie 
theater, and they love rock music 
and fantasy. That inescapable fact 
has led to an obvious conclusion, 
and the result is four blcxrkbusting 
rock-fantasy musicals for 1978: The 
Wiz, Sgt. Peppers Lonely Hearts 
Club Band, flair and Grease. In 
‘ fact, not since the ’40s, the heyday 
of the movie musical, have so many 
horns been tooled or so many dol¬ 
lars been spent to put movies and 
music together. “The old musicals 
worked because they were contem¬ 
porary in their lime," says Produc¬ 
er Robert Stigwood, who is backing 
two of the new ones. Grease and Sgt. 
Pepper. “But the ones in between 
then and now, in the '50s and ’60s, 
went wrong because they were half 
this and half that. Total fantasy 
works belter today.’* 

Or so Stigwood hopes. Grease, 
the film version of the long-running 


Broadway play, will be thte; first out. and is 
probably the safest bet. Seit in a ’50s high 
school, it stars Pop Singer Olivia Newton- 
John and Travolta, who has already 
scored a huge success as ci ’70s greaser in 
Saturday Night Fever, i t's going to be a 


’70s look at the ’50s,’’ says Director Ran¬ 
dal Kleiser. “Stylistically, the actors will 
stop and break into song—that’s old—but 
we are using all the ’70s film techniques 
we can muster, like split screens and high- 
powered sound.’’ 

For the sake of authenticity, three Los 
Angeles high schools were rented for 
background, and shooting began last sum¬ 
mer, the day after school was out. It ended 
exactly eleven weeks later, the day be¬ 
fore the beginning of the fall semester. 
Producer Allan Carr treated the whole 
filming as one of his continuous giant par¬ 
ties, and as soon as Travolta bought his 
DC* 3, he flew several members of the 
crew to Las Vegas for a weekend. There 
was so much jollity on the Paramount set 
that Jack Nicholson, who was making 
Goin' South on the next sound stage, sent 
over a note: “Listen, either pul me in the 
movie, or turn off the noise." The whole 
thing, says Travolta, was “what the Eng¬ 
lish would call a romp." 

I n Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club 
Band the clock moves ahead to the '60s. 
Stigwood, an Australian who once helped 
manage the Beatles, had rights to 29 of 
the best Beatle songs and wanted some 
kind of Technicolor package. Rock Crit¬ 
ic Henry Edwards was hired to write a 
script—Stigwood’s only stipulation was 
that there be almost no dialogue—and he 
hit upon the idea of a fantasy. Lftopia is 
Heartland, a place where everyone looks 
as if he just had a cheery bowl of 
granola, and happiness is main¬ 
tained through music. The music 
makers, Peter Frampion and the 
Bee Gees, are seduced into going 
to Hollywood by a record producer, 
and Heartland becomes Gomor- 
rahland until they see the error of 
their ways and return. 

From the beginning the real 
world was banned from the set. “If 
we gel into the area of reality with 
a film like this, we’re dead," notes 
Production Designer Brian Eatwell. 
The sets were giant toys: a yacht- 
length limousine for the Hollywood 
producer, a seven-story balloon for 
the trip West, and the Biggest Mac 
ever cooked up for Heartland’s 
mammoth. 20-fi.-high hamburger, 
the symbol of the evil Mr. Mustard. 
“With no dialogue," sighs Eatwell, 
“you have to keep coming up with 
a visual tour de force." 

Hair is also a fantasy of the 
’60s, or, as Director Milos Forman 
describes it, “a tribal-rock-musical- 
fairy-tale-comedy-drama.’’ Strew¬ 
ing exclamation points around like 
love beads at an old-fashioned be- 
in, Producer Lester Persky is even 
more voluble. “It's a myth!" he says. 
“A documentary’ A docu-myth!" 

The original 1968 play had al¬ 
most no plot and is now remem- 


JOSH WEINER 



Savage (left/ and hippies spread go ■i >pel of love i n Hair 

Sour notes from a tribaFrock-munucal'fairy-tale. 
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Pop Singer Olivia Newton-John and John Travolta, the heartthrob of tl le '70s, stomping, 'SOs style, in 


bered for one song. Aquarius, an inno- the film on the Brc ladway show, made the 

cent charm, and perhaps 30 seconds of characters black. Dorothy sets off for O? 

nudity, a shocking sight in those days. The not frrm the plaii is of Kansas, but from 

film had to have something more, and the Harlem. When Di .ana Ross, who is in her 

plot now centers on Claude (John Sav- 30s, decided she w anted to play Dorothy, 

age), a young 1967 draftee who comes to who w'as a young g irl in the original, there 

New York City for a final fling before was another tran smogrification. “Since 

being shipped to Nam. The conservative we decided she's a black adult," says Wrii- 

Claude happens upon a hippie band in er Joel Schumacl ler, “we couldn't just 

Central Park, and his eyes are opened to make her a little je rk." 

a new, free spirit. He falls in love with Now the Mur ichkins are street kids 
Sheila (Beverly D’Angelo), and after a who were imprisoi led in a wall of graffiti, 

friend volunteers to take Claude's place The Wicked Wiu -h of the West runs a 

in the Army, the lovers march off _ 

into The End together, probably on 
their way to Woodstock. 

In contrast to its spirit of love, 

Hair has not been a happy movie to 
make. Savage goes so far as to label 
it publicly “a turkey." Says he; “T had 
four hours to prepare for this role, 
but J think that’s more than enough." 

The cast spirit was not helped much 
by a Broadway revival of the play, 
which received almost universal 
revilement. 

Most of the critics found the re¬ 
stored Hair gray with age. its charm 
a distant and embarrassing memory. 

Forman, who won an Academy 
Award for One Flew over the Cuck~ 
oo's Nest, defends his movie stoutly, 
however. "When you are in the mid¬ 
dle of a storm like the '60s, you do 
not have time to think about what is 
going on,’’ he says. "With distance, 1 
can now look at this period and see 
the contradictions, the humor." 

In dollar terms, the greatest risk 

rides on The Wiz. which is costing ManaWossiwchlwKfar Ui iido f OilHTftelWr 
$20 million The producers, basing A Hon from the library an,a city of emeralds. 


sweatshop. The Cowardly Lion is one of 
the two statues that guard the front of 
the New York Public Library. The Em¬ 
erald City is the World Trade Center, and 
Director Sidney Lumet has staged extrav¬ 
agant dances at the towers' base. The 
sunken pla/a was covered over with Plex¬ 
iglas. and 300 dancers, lit by spotlights 
from below, pound away on top. Lumet 
wanted to turn the Brooklyn Bridge into 
the Yellow Brick Road by putting down 
25 miles of yellow vinyl. The New York 
police gave him a firm no, however, and 

_ he settled for paving a footbridge over 

the East River. 

Hollywood people do nothing in 
twos or even fours. Studios will be 
watching the returns on these mov¬ 
ies closely because many more mu¬ 
sicals are on the way. Hot Waj(. the 
story of a '50s disc jockey, is already 
in production, as is FM. a film about 
a rock radio station, and Thank God 
Its Friday!, about a Los Angeles dis- 
coth^ue. Neil Diamond wants to do 
a remake of The Jazz Singer, and 
Dustin Hoffman and Lily Tomlin 
will star in a musical version of Pop- 
eye. Annie, the Broadway hit, was just 
bought by Columbia Pictures for $9.5 
million, the highest sum ever paid for 
a musical properly. 

All these new music makers like 
to think they are keeping the spirit 
of the old MGM musicals like The 
Wizard of Oz. "One of the things that 
made an MGM musical work," says 
Edwards, "was that they created 
towns filled with happy people who 
_happened to possess musical skills. 

That fantasy still endures." ■ 







Some mournful images 
from a mental hospital 

I n the perspectives of history, the mad 
have not been out of sight for very long. 
As recently as 1800, they were tourist at¬ 
tractions. Every Sunday thousands of pay¬ 
ing visitors would go to watch them caper 
and babble in Bethlehem Hospital (''Bed¬ 
lam”) in London or the Bicetre in Paris. 
In the 19th century, philanthropy sup¬ 
pressed that, and shame closed the asy¬ 
lums to view, so that insanity was not only 
confined but also hidden. Our own cul¬ 
ture, despite its vast interest in neurosis, 
has not been able to forgive its madmen 
their lunacy. Thus the last tabcKJ subject 
for photography is not sex, probably not 



D ocumenta ry Phot ograph er Mary E llen Mark 

*‘Some contact with the outside world. ” 


even death, but madness. The act of pho¬ 
tographing a mad person seems l(^ return 
to the voyeurism of Bedlam—insanity as 
entertainment. 

Hence, in part, the extraordinary in¬ 
terest of a show by New York Photogra¬ 
pher Mary Ellen Mark, now on view at the 
Castelli Uptown gallery in Manhattan. 
Under lhe*litle “Ward 81,*’ it records wh^t 
Mark saw and experienced in the spring 
of 1976 during a six-week sojourn in the 
women’s section of the maximum securi¬ 
ty ward of the Oregon State Hospital. “1 
wanted,” says Mark, “to do an essay on 
the personalities of people who are locked 
away—to show a little bit of what they're 
like, especially the women. I didn’t want 
to show them as exotically crazy.” What 
resulted was, in fact, a lamentation: one of 
the most delicately shaded studies of vul¬ 
nerability ever set on film. 




Mark got permission from the pa¬ 
tients and staff to live in an unused part 
of Ward 81. “If you're someone who pho¬ 
tographs people, you’re always an intrud¬ 
er,” she says. “It took a while to gel a 
rapport—the stronger photos didn't come 
til’ we got to know the women, and they 
got involved in the project. They fell they 
were making some kind of contact with 
the outside world.” 

It is by now the automatic fate of any 


woman photographer with a taste for im¬ 
ages of neurosis to be compared with the 
late Diane Arbus. Actually, with Mark, 
the comparison is not very useful. The 
harsh solipsism of Arbus' shots, their fron¬ 
tal, specimen-like character, the sense 
that one is conspiralorially sharing a taste 
for alienation—none of that emerges from 
“Ward 81Mark does not skimp on des¬ 
peration. There are grotesqueries, like the 
image of a male patient beginning a hand¬ 
stand—a knot of barely decipherable 
limbs, a weird sculpture on the glittering 
linoleum. But the general character of the 
photographs is to convey sympathy with 
these trapped lives. Nowhere is it man¬ 
ifested more poignantly than in her pic¬ 
tures of women relaxing in the hospital 
bath. Such subjects, in other hands, might 
have piled voyeurism on intrusion. But 
in “Ward 81” they acquire a sort of ele¬ 
giac sweetness, as images of bathers lend 
to do. After seeing the show, it is hard to 
think about madness and confinement in 
the same way again. — RobertHughes 
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Sills Caiiin s it Quits in 19 80 

But take heart, opera fans, she ’ll still be running the show 


i t sometimes seems that the highest 
—and hardest—step in a diva's career 
is the one into retirement. Too many so¬ 
pranos linger after their fortes have turned 
into shrieks. Determined to avoid that 
fate. Soprano Beverly Sills announced last 
week that she would retire in the fall of 
1980. These days, even dropping out 
seems to require the same three-year ad¬ 
vance planning as everything else in 
opera But Sills is not retiring to write a 
b(x>k (she has done that already) or go 
on the talk shows (she has her own now). 
Instead, she will take up a difficult and 
possibly perilous new role in 1980—co-di- 
rector of the New York City Opera, the 
company where she made her reputation 
and proved that a native-born singer 
could conquer American opera without 
the Metropolitan. Sharing the director¬ 
ship will be the organization's current 
leader and Sills* mentor. Julius Rudel. 

Sills' last regular appearances will be 
in a series of performances of Die Fled- 
ermaus at the San Diego Opera in Oc¬ 
tober 1980. Her co-star will be Joan Suth¬ 
erland, and the two divas will alternate 
in the roles of Adele and Rosalinda. That 
should be a sizzling ticket So should the 
fund-raising gala Sills hopes to star in lat¬ 


er at the New York City Opera—exactly 
25 years after her debut there as Rosa¬ 
linda. Said Sills: ’in 1980, I will be 51 I 
have no operas left that 1 want to sing. 1 
have sung in every opera house I wanted 
to sing in, and by the time the next year 
or so is over, I will have recorded every¬ 
thing 1 ever dreamed of. My voice has 
served me very well, and I would like to 
be able to put it to bed, so that it can go 
quietly and with pride." 

At its peak, the Sills coloratura was a 
rich, incredibly supple flute. The high 
notes do not come as eflbrtlessly as they 
once did, but the voice is still basically se¬ 
cure, and Sills should have no trouble fin¬ 
ishing her last seasons in high style. Her 
first big test comes this very week with 
Massenet’s Thais ni the Metropolitan Op¬ 
era. It is a high lyric role C Manon with 
no clothes on," says Sills), and its range 
is brutal, from below middle C to high D. 
The show is a loan of the same produc¬ 
tion Sills scored a success in last season 
at the San Francisco Opera. Next Decem¬ 
ber she will appear in her last new Met 
production. Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. 
Two composers are writing operas for her, 
which are due to be introduced in the 
spring of 1979. They are Gian Carlo Me- 


Clockwise from lower left: Sills as Lucia; the 
Queen of Shemakha In Le Coq tFOr; Olympia 
In The Tides of Hoffman; fhmnon; Cleopatra 

notti's Juana la Loca. about the mad 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, for 
the San Diego Opera, and Dominick Ar- 
genlo's Miss Havisham 's Fire, based on 
Charles Dickens' Great Expectations, for 
the New York City Opera. 

i n the Argento work. Sills will play Miss 
Havisham, the fanatic recluse who was 
jilted on her wedding day and has spent 
the rest of her life seeking vengeance 
against men. It is not the sort of role pri- 
ma oonnas are usually interested in, but 
then Sills has always been as devoted to 
the untried as to the usual box office fa¬ 
vorites. Her first decade at the New York 
City Opera was decent but unsp^tacular, 
notable primarily for her limpid singing 
in Douglas Moore's The Ballad of Baby 
Doe. In 1966 she became a star literally 
overnight with a display of phosphores¬ 
cent vocal fireworks in Handel's rarely 
performed Julius Caesar. After the regal 
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Cleopatra came the flirt Manon, the mad 
Lucia of Lammermoor and the sexy She¬ 
makha in Le C<^ d‘Or. By the time Sills 
had finished with Donizetti's trilogy of 
queens {Roberto Devereux, Maria Stuar- 
da, Anna Bolena). there was no longer 
any doubt that she was opera's finest sing¬ 
ing actress since Maria Callas. With her 
brilliani 1975 debut in Rossini's The Siege 
of C^rrnth she instantly became one of 
the Mel's hottest box-office draws. 

Why follow all that up by assuming re¬ 
sponsibility for a company that has se¬ 
rious financial and artistic problems? The 
New York City Opera expects to meet 
its S9 million budget this year, but il has 
no endowment or other reserves to speak 
of, and its life is necessarily difficult The 
company’s day-to-day performing stan¬ 
dard is erratic. Despite some innovative 
programming, il spends too much time 
trying to outdo the Mel m the standard 
repertory—with far less money at its dis- 
ptjsal. For years, much of the company's 
glamor has come from Sills herself 

The City Opera hopes that some of 
her magic will rub off on her colleagues. 
One thing is certain: well-organized, | 
crisply comtietent, she will make a for- i 
midable administrator A little known as- | 
peel of Sills’ career has been her effec-j 
tiveness behind the scenes as a lobby is® 
for the arts From 1970 to 1976 she wggiflfl 
member of the National Endowment for j 
the Arts She is the new chairman of the | 
National Oj^era institute, which supports : 
such ventures as shared productions and i 
grants to young singers. About her job at 
City Opera, she confesses: i was always ! 
interfering anyhow, so 1 think they dc- j 
cided to make il official ' ■ ! 


J \ 


High Note 

Horowitz is still the world s \ 

most exciting pianist \ 

A pianist is luckier than a singer He 
can go on performing as long as his 
fingers maintain their strength and co¬ 
ordination. At 73, Vladimir Horowitz I 
seems to be just as brilliant as when he 
first played the U S exactly 50 years ago 
Last week in New York, the famed Ukrai¬ 
nian-born virtuoso celebrated the anni¬ 
versary of that debut with some of the 
most electrifying music-making ever 
heard in Carnegie Hall, a hall that has 
had its share of excitement over the years. 

As with everything Horowitz does, the 
event was staged for maximum effect. It 
almost seemed as if he had refrained from 
playing with any orchestra for the past 
25 years just to create the tension that 
was now so palpable. Accompanying him 
was the New York Philharmonic, with 
which he had made his American debut 
in 1928 and observed his 25ih anniver¬ 
sary in 1953. 

The work was the romantic, bravura 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in D minor by Rach¬ 
maninoff, who had personally blessed 
Horowitz’ interpretation with the words. 


Drawing of Horowitz playing at Carnegie Hall 

Rachmaninoff "He swallowed it whole ’ 

‘‘He swallowed it whole ' Horowitz had 
insisted on the Philadelphia Orchestra's 
Eugene Ormandy as the conductor, Or- 
mandy had accompanied Rachmaninoff 
himself in the concerto. Tickets were awe¬ 
somely priced: $75 for the orchestra, $250 
for the first-tier box seals. But just try to 
And anyway the concert was a 
oenefil and all $168,000 of the gross 
-Horowitz and Ormandy donated their 
services- would go into the orchestra's 
coffers. 

As the lights dimmed. Horowitz 
seemed to spring from the wings. Smiling 
all the while, he advanced to the edge of 
the stage apron, gestured to the left and 
right, saluted the balcony, sat down, fid- 
dle<l with the bench, tugged at his cuffs, 
and then nodded to Ormandy that the fes¬ 
tivities could proceed- 

What makes Hoiovvitz the most ex¬ 
citing pianist in the world is not readily 
apparent from the look of him Hand¬ 
some? Hardly. His ears are too big. and 
his nose and chin much too long. The ex¬ 


planation came, as it always does, when 
he began to play. Leaning to his left and 
glancing toward the orchestra, he filled 
the hall with the simple, folkish melody 
that opens the concerto That is one as¬ 
pect of the Horowitz magic, rich, full tone 
even in moments of quiet. The rest of his 
sijrccry was sexm at work The concerto’s 
immense hurdles (lightning-fast chord se¬ 
quences, densely complicated ornaments) 
were leaped smoothly, and the occasional 
moments of romantic treacle were turned 
into pure honey Cascades of notes ar¬ 
ranged themselves in perfect, multicol¬ 
ored symmetry. The fortissimo climaxes 
arrived like evening thunder Nobody else 
can hit a piano that hard and produce 
something more than an ugly din 

Beautiful sound and color are what 
Horowitz IS really all about F'orm and a I 
unifying tempo matter less to him, and | 
there were dallytngs and wanderings in ! 
the second and third movements that 
would have been considered eccentric m 
any other pianist. The performance was 
marvelously spontaneous and w'ithoui cal¬ 
culation It was markedly freer than the ! 
way Horow'itz used to play the work, but j 
in its own way it was breathtaking, cer¬ 
tifying that one of the most unpjcdictablc 
musicians of our time is still not set in his 
musical habits Probably he never will be. 

When It was over, the audience, which 
had greeted Horowitz with a standing 
ovation, was back on its feel, filling the 
air with bravos. In the throng were Com¬ 
poser Krzysztof Penderecki, Conductor 
Mstislav Rostropovich, Violinist Isaac 
Stern and such admiring fellow pianists 
as Eugene Istomin, Rudolf Firkusny and 
John Browning Horowitz shared the 
hows with his venerable colleague Or¬ 
mandy Then the lights went up and Hor¬ 
owitz was gone l or the many who missed 
the performance there is good news RCA 
recorded it and plans to rush the disc to 
the stores next month. They are hoping 
for a hot record 1 he odds are they will 
haven. -- William Bender 



Shartiig a bow with Orma ndy aiHlBwmbe r* of Yotb Philh armonic 

The tickets were awesomely priced—and impossible to find. 
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Zigging and Z agging at Ha r per's 

Under Editor Lapham, consistency is a hobgoblin banished 


i n the small world of opinion magazines. 

creed is usually constant. Rarely are 
readers surprised by where the New Re¬ 
public, for instance. National Review. 
Commentary or Atlantic comes down on 
a given issue. Harper 's is something else. 
The 128-year-old monthly has changed 
editors three times since 1967, creating a 
slight zigzag effect. Now the magazine 
once known for its cheerful progress!vism 
appears to have taken a tendentious turn 
to the right. 

Consider, as evidence, the January is¬ 
sue. The cover piece, by California Re¬ 
publican Senator S.l. Hayakawa, attacks 
Congress's free-spending ways and de¬ 
scribes the benefits Hayakawa believes 
make voluntary unemployment increas¬ 
ingly attractive. Another article argues for 
a pure merit system and against the af¬ 
firmative-action position in the Allan 
Bakke case before the U.S Supreme 
Court. December's lead piece attacked the 
environmentalists in their long-running 
dispute with Consolidated Edison over lo¬ 
cation of a power plant in the Hudson 
River Valley. The November cover fea¬ 
tured National Review Editor and Yale- 
man William F. Buckley Jr.'s latest quar¬ 
rel with his alma mater, over its insistence 
on presenting “all sides" of "any issue " 

In his monthly “tiasy Chair" columns 
and longer articles. Harper's Editor Lewis 
H. Lapham also frequently takes a 
conservative tilt. Lapham bridles, for ex¬ 
ample, at the all-out conservationist posi¬ 
tion in the energy debate. “People want 
what they want,” he maintains, "and they 
will pay whatever prices they must, and 
so it is no use Ifor the Governmenil to 
tell them what's good for them." Lapham 
inveighs bitterly against a variety of ad¬ 
versaries and attitudes, including the em¬ 
pire building of major cultural institu¬ 
tions. He has no quarrel with readers who 
complain that his magazine often dwells, 
in classic conservative fashion, on “the 
imperfect!bility of man and the failure of 
his grand designs." 

W fhile the change in tone was not 
made for box-office reasons, it does 
serve to distinguish Harper s from its chief 
and more liberal rival, the Atlantic, None¬ 
theless, Harper’s continues to print lib¬ 
eral and even left-wing authors. One of 
Lapham’s convictions is that the U.S. 
system requires not only debate but also 
intellectual confrontation: “Democracy 
means that you and 1 must fight. Democ¬ 
racy means a kind of Darwinism for 
ideas." Though he wants to preserve 
“what is best in our traditions," he insists 
that he is not at all conservative "‘in the 
Republican board-room sense." 


In fact he has no firm ideology, shows 
little respect for authorities secular or spir¬ 
itual, and regularly knocks the rich. He 
is a cantankerous example of that feisty 
species, the "aginner,” a challenger of 
whatever is fashionable at the moment, 
particularly in the Boston-New York- 
Wash ington communications axis. Says 
he. “If 1 come into a room and find ev¬ 
eryone in agreement on something. I'll 
try to think of an opposite view." He de- 


Harper 



Lapha^n his New York headqu^ers 

Dwelliuft on the imperfectibility of man. 

lights in the constant rediscovery that the 
emperor, just about any emperor of any 
realm, has no clothes. Lapham feels no 
obligation to suggest a new outfit; to pro¬ 
claim nakedness is enough. One former 
Harper's senior editor admires the lively 
controversies Lapham stirs up, but ques¬ 
tions his constant use of what he calls 
"scorn and nihilistic raillery.” 

Naturally Lapham sees no virtue in 
constancy of content. Between 1972 and 
early 1974, before it became modish to 
dump on the CIA, Lapham promoted sev¬ 
eral articles critical of it. In 1976 he or¬ 
dered a positive piece on the CIA's record, 
and has now commissioned Pro-Commu¬ 
nist Journalist Wilfred Burchett to review 
Decent Inten^al. the new book attacking 
the agency by former cia Analyst Frank 
Snepp. During Spiro Agpiew's final 
months in office, when the Vice President 
was under attack from all sides. Harper’s 
sought (but could not find) a cogent arti¬ 
cle defending him. Before and after the 
election, Lapham raked Carter repeated¬ 
ly. in a sardonic column in the January 


issue titled ‘'Deadly Virtue," the editor 
takes the stance that since Carter was 
elected “to redeem the country," it is un¬ 
reasonable to expect him merely to govern 
it. Now Lapham is shopping for an author 
who wants to stick up for the President. 

At 43, Lapham could pass for a uni¬ 
versity don. His suit and tie somewhat 
out of sync, he has the somber look of a 
man who reads too many problematic 
manuscripts. Born to affluence (his grand¬ 
father ran a shipping line and served as 
mayor of San Francisco; his father left 
shipping for banking), he went to Hotch¬ 
kiss, Yale and then Cambridge with the 
ambition of becoming a historian. 

But instead of taking a Ph.D., Lap¬ 
ham opted for daily newspaper work (at 
the San Francisco Examiner and then 
at the late New York Herald Tribune), 
F'inding conventional reporting too con¬ 
fining, he quit in 1962 and worked as a 
staffer and a freelance for a number of 
magazines, including Harper 's. When Ed¬ 
itor Willie Morris quit in 1971 because 
of a dispute with the publisher, and most 
of the Harper staff resigned in sym¬ 
pathy, Lapham came on full time—"I 
me an editor by default and mistake" 
and served in the second slot under 
the new boss, Robert Shnayerson. Lap¬ 
ham gradually assumed more power as 
Shnayerson became increasingly involved 
in spin-off ventures In June 1975 Lap¬ 
ham got the title of editor, and the fol¬ 
lowing January, when Shnayerson re¬ 
signed, look full control. 

s it had under Morris and Shnayerson, 
Harper's under Lapham is losing 
money Circulation is now 304,()(X), down 
25.()0() since 1975. but increases in sub¬ 
scription rates and in advertising volume 
during the second half of 1977 have re¬ 
duced the magazine's deficit. "We're get¬ 
ting there," says Publisher James Alcott 
"We re almost in the black. ’ 

John Cowles Jr., chairman of the Min¬ 
neapolis Star and Tribune. Harper 's par¬ 
ent company, takes no part in editorial 
decisions and says that he is happy with 
Lapham’s stewardship Cowles believes 
that Lapham has restored the style and 
tone the magazine had under John F-isch- 
er, who ran it for 14 years before Morris 
took over. It is again a journal of strong es¬ 
says, with one person making most of the 
selections, rather than the more collegial 
operation that existed under Morris and 
Shnayerson. 

Semiretired and living in Connecticut, 
Fischer, 67, is a Lapham fan. "Lewis' po¬ 
litical views are more conservative than 
mine, and he has a more pessimistic view 
of the world," says Fischer, “but on ed¬ 
itorial matters we think alike. He has 
made the magazine more controversial 
and more cohesive. I do wish that he could 
get a little more humor in." Small chance; 
to Lapham, naked emperors are no laugh¬ 
ing matter. ■ 
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Barroom Sting 

Bribes flowed like beer 

E veryone wanted to help the new own¬ 
ers of the Mirage bar, a sleazy 
little tavern on Chicago's Near North 
Side, i or just $10, the fire inspector was 
^^Uing to ignore the exposed electrical 
wiring. For $50, the plumbing inspector 
“fixed" the leaky pipes, and for $100, the 
ventDation inspector overlooked $2,000 
worth of necessary duct work. Jukebox 
and pinball purveyors not only offered 
kickbacks but showed the new manage¬ 
ment how to skim off profits. 

Their helpfulness was rudely repaid. 
The Mirage was indeed a mirage, a bar 
operated by undercover journalists to doc¬ 
ument widespread corruption in Chicago 
Exposed in a 25-parl series o( Sun^Times 
articles that began last week, four inspec¬ 
tors have already been suspended, and 
others fooled by the Mirage will surely 
feel the sting. In response to the revela¬ 
tions, Mayor Michael Bilandic also ini¬ 
tiated a thorough reform of the inspec¬ 
tion system 

Chicago reporters have tradilionall>fc 
spent as much time hanging around bai^ 
as they have muckraking But not eveWm 
The Front Page did any of them ever com¬ 
bine both pastimes so ingeniously Last 
January Sun-Times Repcirtcr Pamela 
Zekman (who has shared two Pulitzer 
Prizes for investigative reporting) got Hd- 
itor-in-Chief James Hoge's OK. to buy 
and Opel ate a bar In May, having joined 
forces with the Better Government \sso- 
ciation, a kx;al citi/ens' group that works 
with journalists and others fighting cor¬ 
ruption, the Sun-'I'imes made a $5,000 
down payment on a seedy tavern near by 


1 




Recktenwald, Allen, Smith, Zekman_ 

The Mirage was indeed a mirage. 

By August. BGA Chief Investigator 
William Reckienwald, 36, an ex-cop, and 
Zekman. 33. were at the Mirage, serving 
u^jlggr (and bribes). Also staffing the bar 
mfl&^un-Times Reporter Zay Smith, 28, 
who boned up for the story with a five- 
day slim at bartending schcKil, and bca 
Investigator Jeff Allen, 28. Sim-Dmes 
photographers, posing as repairmen, 
filmed the payoffs from a concealed loft. 

Though face lifting the Mirage with 
a few Marimekko prints and some hang- 
I ing plants, the new owners purposely left, 
I as the Sun-Times pul it, “more code vi¬ 
olations than barsiools." But when the 
building inspector showed up. he spent 
eight minutes looking around, slipped a 
proffered $10 bill into his inspection pa¬ 


pers and exclaimed. “Beautiful day!" Such 
sclf-ovcr-public interest, the Sun-Times 
found, proved to be “the rule rather than 
the exception." 

Cheating was not restricted to public 
officials. Six local accountants taught the 
proprietors how to save taxes by hiding in¬ 
come. But the best teacher was a “Mr. 
Fixit" named Philip Barasch. Unaware 
of the investigators' true identity. Barasch, 
a big Chicago landlord and self-styled 
“business broker," guided them every step 
of the way, telling them the hour inspec¬ 
tors would show up and the exact amount 
to give them (with Barasch's business card 
enclosed). The only officials he did not ad¬ 
vise bribing were police because, he said, 
“if you pay off a cop. they keep coming 
around every month, like flies, looking for 
a payoff." As for tax fraud, explained Bar¬ 
asch “Everybody chisels down." A squat 
man w ilh a nervous twitch who calls him¬ 
self “the second largest tax accountant in 
the Midwest after H & R Block.'* Barasch 
has done more chiseling, says the Sun- 
Times, than Michelangelo. 

H is reward, he told his friends at the 
Mirage, has been “lots of sex and lots 
of Vegas.*' It may also be a jail sentence, 
but when confronted by CBS Reporter 
Mike Wallace, who filmed a 60 Minutes 
segment on the Mirage exposf^. Barasch 
said. “I'm not vei*y worried about it. This 
has been going on for years. From the 
very beginning " 

Whether it will continue to go on 
so brazenly in C hicago after the Sun- 
Times series remains to be seen. In No- 
j vember, their investigation complete, the 
i Sun-Times sold the Mirage, warning the 
new owner to fix the building-code vi¬ 
olations. After all. they might actually 
be enforced. ■ 


DIED. Hubert H. Humphrey, 66. ebullient for¬ 
mer Vice President and longtime Sena¬ 
tor from Minnesota, who became the 
Democratic Parly's liberal spokesman; of 
cancer; in Waverly. Minn, {see U.S ). 

DIED. Lee Metcalf, 66. liberal, three-term 
Democratic Senator from Montana; of 
natural causes; in Helena, Mont. An ar¬ 
chetypical Western populist who was re¬ 
spected by his senatorial peers as an ora¬ 
tor and constitutional expert, Metcalf was 
a strong advocate of bills favoring con¬ 
sumer. enrironmental and labor causes. 

DIED. Sprullle Braden, 83, outspoken am¬ 
bassador to three Latin American coun¬ 
tries who became Assistant Secretary of 
State for American Republic Affairs 
(1945-47); of a heart ailment; in Los An¬ 
geles. Brash yet amiable, Braden was a 
spokesman for democratic liberties in the 
Western Hemisphere, ever on the crusade 
against dictatorship. In 1940, as Ambas¬ 
sador to Colombia, he managed the fir- 


Milestones 

ing of pro-Na/i pilots who endangered the 
Panama C anal. As fervently anti-Com- 
munist as he was anti-Nazi, Braden later 
took a firm cold war stance, calling for a 
U.S invasion of C^uba in 1%2 

DIED. Robert Daniel Murphy, 83. tough- 
minded diplomat.and in 1959 Undersec¬ 
retary of Stale for Political Affairs; aflei 
suffering a stroke; in Manhattan. As Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower s diplomatic liaison dur¬ 
ing World War H, Murphy worked with 
the French underground, mixing negotia¬ 
tion, espionage and bluffing to engineer 
the virtually bloodless surrender of Al¬ 
giers to the Allies in 1942. In 1948 he 
helped to devise the Berlin airlift w hen the 
Soviets blockaded the city, and four years 
later became the first postwar Ambassa¬ 
dor to Japan, helping negotiate an end to 
the Korean War. Although Murphy re¬ 
tired in 1959. he continued to advise Pres¬ 
idents, and in 1976 was named by Gerald 
Ford to head the Board of Intelligence 
Oversight, a morjilor of the c:iA. 


DIED. Samuel Simon Leibowitz, 84, theatri¬ 
cal, quick-tongued law yer who won the re¬ 
lease of the “Scoltsboro Boys," nine black 
Alabama youths convicted of raping two 
white women, of a stroke; in Bnxrklyn. 
The Rumanian-born lawyer won a repu¬ 
tation during the Prohibition era for his 
brilliant defense of such notorious crimi¬ 
nals as AI Capone, the Mad Dog Killer, 
and the Bread Knife Murderess—he 
saved all but one of his 100 or so murder 
defendants from the electric chair. In 
1933 Leibowitz, serving without a fee. 
took on the Scoltsboro Boys, eight of 
whom had been sentenced to death. After 
four years of proceedings, the case went to 
the Supreme Court, which reversed the 
state court decision because blacks had 
been unconstitutionally excluded from the 
jury. From 1940 to 1969, Leibowitz served 
as criminal couii judge in Brooklyn He 
advocated reinstating capital punishment 
and because of the harsh, frequently con¬ 
troversial penalties he imposed, won the 
nickname “Sentencing Sam." 

. 
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where all the extra millions got to. But 
•■••••*" KWmmma%^& week a Maryland grand jury charged 

CuoiditSS ^ Father Carcich with 60 criminal counts 

* _ misappropriation of funds and one 

count of obstruction of justice. An alleged 
In the Pallottine order co-conspirator, the order's lay investment 

carryings-on over cash adviser, Donald Webster, will not go to 

trial: he shot himself to death in a flossy 

W THY A SWFEPSTAKES? screamed the condominium in Ocean City a month ago. 

copy in the direct-mail ad And an- Carcich's fiscal sins, known and al- 
swered: SIMPLY to CAl.t. attention in leged, ranged from what at the very least 
A DRAMATIC WAY TO THE NEEDS OF THE was fooIish commercial speculation to the 
POOR, HUNGRY AND SICK CHILDREN IN misusc of $1.4 million. He apparently lent 
PALLOTTINE MISSIONS IN sou i H AMER- money recklessly, without collateral. One 
ICA, AUSTRALIA AND INDIA. Pictures of chunk—$54,000—even went to ex-Gov- 
children, bellies bloated from hunger, en- ernor Marvin Mandel to pay for his di- 
couraged compassion. Romantic render- vorce in 1974. It has never been repaid, 
ings of the liodge Coronet or Apache Carcich sank millions into shaky motel 
Hagle camper that a lucky givei might and real estate deals in Florida and five 
win in return for his contri¬ 
bution flavored compassion I 
with a dash of greed And i 
why not? The Roman Cath¬ 
olic Pallottine Fathers, an in¬ 
ternational order founded in 
Italy in 1835, support 2,200 
priests and brothers in 26 
counines Its U.S. fund rais¬ 
ers were tired of pleading for 
nickels and dimes, year after 
year. By applying hard-sell 
money-raising means to the 
world of charity they could 
swiftly rake in $30 million in 
capital, invest it, and then 
they and their missions might 
live beneficently and happily 
ever after. 

The order had just the 
man for this Midas direct- 
mail touch—the Rev. Guido 
J. Carcich. Tnesie-born, he 
had come to the U.S as an 
immigrant and was a parish 
priest in Baltimore for seven 
years. He had a taste for 
worldly things, a born man¬ 
ager's grasp of commerce and 
a literary flair in the heart fathe r Guido Carcicjh meting presto answer charg es 
or darkness, another Car- The money rolled in hut u did not roil out. 



cich flyer began, MESSEN¬ 
GERS or hope. fTis success was astound¬ 
ing—almost like the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. 

By 1970 the secretive Father Carcich 
was presiding over a huge Baltimore 
warehouse where modern machines 
printed, stuffed and mailed letters to com¬ 
puterized addressees—150 million letters 
in one 18-month period. And how the 
money rolled in; an estimated $56 mil¬ 
lion between 1970 and mid-1975, mak¬ 
ing the Pallottines second only to the 
United Fund among Maryland charities. 

There was just one problem. The cash 
rolled in but it did not roll out. While the 
United Fund was sending 92% of its to¬ 
tal receipts to member charitable agen¬ 
cies. the Pallottines were sending as little 
as 2.5^T of their enormous income on to 
the missions. No one yet knows exactly 


other sLaies, and squandered $ 127,000 on 
cronies, a niece and a private secretary, 
while diverting $278,000 for his own per¬ 
sonal use. Carcich is also accused of con¬ 
cealing bank records on other huge sums. 

The priest has professed his inno¬ 
cence. His immediate superior in the 
order, the Very Rev. Domenick Grazia- 
dio, last week backed him up by saying: 
“T do not believe he committed any 
crime.” Whatever the trial reveals, the 
storm over the Pallottine order's money¬ 
raising methods has been long breaking, 
and the order's leadership has been slow 
in trying to clear it up. More than two 
years ago the first sig^s of scandal were 
turned up by the Baltimore Sun, and the 
Archbishop of Baltimore stripped Carcich 
of priestly powers. But the Pallottines spir¬ 
ited Carcich away to a parish in Fair- 


view, N.J., and other locations to keep 
him out of the hands of press and pros¬ 
ecution. Later, forced by Maryland’s so- 
called Pallottine law to file a public ac¬ 
counting, the order reported that even in 
1976, the bulk of direct-mail income went 
for expenses. Currently a three-man arch¬ 
diocesan auditing board is at work on the 
Pallottine accounts. A report is expected 
within two weeks. 

The Pallottine mess provides Ameri¬ 
cans with one more excuse not to give 
money to church agencies, even those that 
make full public accountings. The U.S. 
Congress is now considering a charity dis¬ 
closure bill that would require groups 
seeking gifts by mail to offer basic data on 
where the money will go and how much 
of it is used for overhead. In the meantime, 
pressed by the Maryland attorney gener¬ 
al, the Pallottines plan to liquidate all 
their hidden assets—including Carcich's 
bad real estate buys—and send whatever 
the sale brings to the missions. ■ 

Bribery and 
onversion 

Israel's antimissionary law 

eginning in April, under the terms of 
a new law passed by the Israeli Knes¬ 
set last month, anyone who offers any 
‘material inducement” to an Israeli to 
change his religion will be liable to a 
$3,200 fine and five years in prison. And 
anyone convicted of converting to anoth¬ 
er faith for nonspirilual benefit may spend 
three years behind bars. Explaining his 
country's first antimissionary law, Ortho¬ 
dox Knesset Member Meir Abramowicz, 
the bill’s spimsor, says *'We are the rem¬ 
nant of millions of Jews from the past. We 
merely want to protect our children.” But 
Israel's 80.000 Christians—not to men¬ 
tion many of Abramowicz's own country¬ 
men who are concerned about civil rights, 
American good will and religious harmo¬ 
ny—think the new bill is repressive, badly 
written, ill-timed and ill-advised 

T'he worst problem lies in the loose 
construction of the bill’s text. Christians 
point out that they could conceiviibly be 
convicted of offering material inducement 
if a recently converted Jew made use of 
Christian-run schools or hospital services. 
One spokesman adds that the bill's sug¬ 
gestion that well-heeled Christian mis¬ 
sions engage in bribery for souls is *'cal- 
umr.y, slander and libel, as well as an 
incitement to haired.” By official record, 
only 17 Israeli Jews converted to Chris¬ 
tianity from 1974 to 1976, though Chris¬ 
tians claim that considerably more have 
secretly done so. 

The controversial bill slipped through 
the Knesset two days after Christmas, 
when attention was focused on Middle 
East diplomacy. And diplomacy may in 
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part explain its passage. Because of pres¬ 
sure from liberal Jews in the U.S., Pre¬ 
mier Menachem Begin promised the two 
Orthodox parties in his parliamentary co¬ 
alition a long-sought bill on a different 
issue, which refused to recognize conver¬ 
sions to Judaism in Israel except under 
Orth(Klox auspices. By permitting the an¬ 
ti mists 4>iary bill, he may have hoped to 
shore up Orthodox support during a time 
when compromise may be necessary in 
the delicate negotiations about the future 
of Israeli-occupied land on the West Bank 
of the Jordan. 

In contrast. Begin's negotiating part¬ 
ner, Anwar Sadat of Egypt, last year faced 
pressures from religious militants for a law 
making apostasy a capital crime for Mus¬ 
lims. Egyptian Christians raised such an 
outcry that Sadat made sure that the bill 
was buried ■ 

Soul Saving; _ 

What is the "bottom line”? 

A fter the crowds have gone, the lights 
. are out and the janitors have swept 
out the amphitheater, what exactly re-^ 
mains from a Billy Graham crusade? Foy 
years skeptical critics have wondered, 
there has been little follow-up research 
on those who come forward to make pub¬ 
lic “decisions ' for Jesus Christ Last week 
a Graham admirer, a Baptist research ex¬ 
ecutive named Win Arn, provided some. 

His findings were not altogether en¬ 
couraging As a director of the institute 
for American Church Growth in Pasa¬ 
dena, Calif. Am advtH;aies a “bi'»ttom 
line " analysis of evangelism In his eyes, 
i the only reliable measure of any crusade s 
j success is the number of people who bc- 
1 come “responsible church members ' in 
I 1976 a Billy Graham crusade drew 434.- 
100 people to Seattle's Kingdome in eight 
days, and 18.000 people “came forward ’ 
to profess faith in Christ. Arn's surve\. 
done a year later and just released, re¬ 
veals that of these. SAKu were people sim¬ 
ply rededicaling themselves to the faith. 
But local churches received 8.400 cards 
signed by converts. Accoidmg to Arn’s 
study, only 1,285 of those—about 15% 
—ended up as active church members. 

Taxed with Arn's findings about his 
Seattle crusade, Billy Graham mildly ob¬ 
serves that the resulting cup of faith might 
belter be seen as 15% full than as 85% 
empty. He also i^inls out that many of 
his convertD may join churches later. 

He might also have added: How many 
preachers can produce 1,285 new church 
members in a week’s work? Graham’s re¬ 
sults, moreover, are far better than those 
from Bill Bright’s much ballyhooed 
“Here’s Life, America” campaign. In a 
study of Indianapolis and Fresno, Arn’s 
institute found that a dismal 97% of the 
people who made “decisions to accept 
Christ” over the telephone never joined a 
church. ■ 


MaritetWeek 


On a volume of 116,799,690 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 49.57, down 1.07 for the week 
ending Jan 13, 1978. The Dow Jones 30 
stock industrial average was 775.73, down 
17.76. Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index 
was 89.69^ down 1.93 Among significant 
N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Net 


Stock 

High 

40"/, 

Low 

Close Change 
37*/4 -2% 

Allied Chem 

37% 

Alum Co Am 

43% 

42 ■ 

431/4 + Va 

Amer Airlines 

10% 

9% 

10% -h % 

Am Brands 

42% 

40% 

40% -1% 

Am Can 

38 

36% 

37% - % 

Am Motors 

JVa 

3% 

3% - % 

AT4T 

59% 

58% 

59 - 7/, 

Avon Prod 

47 

45% 

45% - % 

Beth Steel 

21% 

20 

20% - % 

Boeing 

26% 

25 

25% - % 

Burroughs 

Cater Troc 

69 

53 

66% 

51% 

66% ■ 1% 
52% None 

Champ Inti 
Chr/sler 

19% 

19 

19% None 

13% 

12% 

13% -h % 

Clark Equip 

34% 

30% 

30% -3% 

Control Data 

27 

24% 

24% -1% 

DuPont 

my. 

108% 

5% 

109 - 2% 

Eastern Atr 

6% 

6% 4 % 

East Kodak 

soy. 

48% 

48% - 1% 

Esmark 

27% 

26y, 

27 -1% 

Exxon 

45% 

43% 

44% - 1% 


43 

40% 

41% -2 

pRen Dynam 

42% 

40% 

41% -2% 

Gen Elec 

47% 

46% 

46% -1% 

Gen Foods 

30% 

291/2 

nV, - % 

Gen Motors 

59% 

58% 

58% -1'/, 

GenTel&Ei 

30% 

29% 

29% -1% 

GaPac 

26% 

24% 

24% - 1 % 

Goodyear 

16% 

16% 

16% - % 

Greyhound 

Gul/Oil 

12% 

12% 

12% % 

26% 

24% 

25V} None 

16'/, — 'A 

IncoLtd 

16% 

16 

IBM 

269% 

265% 

266 1 

Inf Harv 

29% 

28% 

28% - % 

Int Paper 
IntTel&Tel 

40% 

39% 

39% - % 

30% 

29% 

30% % 

Johns Man 

30% 

28% 

28% -1% 

KMorf 

25% 

^4% 

25% - % 

LTV Corp 

6% 

5% 

57/a None 

Litton Ind 

15 

13% 

l4'/j - % 

Lockheed 

13% 

12% 

I3y, 4 % 

McD Doug 

25% 

24% 

25 - 'A 

Merck Co 

55% 

51% 

54% 4 17/, 

3M 

47% 

45% 

46% % 

Mobil Oil 

60% 

58% 

597A - % 

NCR 

38% 

36% 

37% - % 

Owens III 

21% 

20% 

20% - % 

Pac Gas & El 

23% 

23% 

23% - % 

Pan Am 

5% 

4% 

5% + % 

PenneyJC 

35% 

33% 

33% -1% 

Philip Morris 

58% 

55% 

56 -2% 

Polaroid 

25 

24% 

24% - % 

Proc Gam 

82% 

80% 

81% - % 

RCA 

24% 

22% 

23% - % 

Reynolds Ind 

56% 

543/4 

55% - % 

Rockwell Inti 

29'/i 

29 

29% - % 

Sears Roe 

26% 

25?4 

25% - % 

Shell Oil 


28% 

28y4 - 2% 

StdOilCal 

35 

35% -1% 

Tenneco 

29% 

28% 

28% - 1 

Texaco Inc 

26% 

26%- 

26% - % 

Textron 

25% 

24% 

25 -1 

Time Inc 

37% 

35% 

36% -1% 

TWA 

10% 

9% 

107/, +1 

UAL Inc 

20% 

19% 

20% 4-1 

Union Car 

39% 

39 

39% - % 

US Steel 

30% 

30 

T- :,jS 

Utd Technol 

34 

33 

Wesringhouse 

17% 

• 6% 

17% - % 

Wooiworth 

I8>^2 

17% 

18% + 'A 

Xerox 

45% 

44% 

45 - % 


Today 
families are 
forced to flee 
their homes 
because 
of their race 
or beliefs. 

Hthey 

survive, 
they are 
refugees. 
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United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
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A Fat Sausage 
In t he Sk y _ 

Moscow links up two 
crews in space station 


F or more than a month two Soviet cos- 
monauts have been circling the earth 
in the 65-ft -long Sjilyut 6 space station, 
observing the earth, performing experi¬ 
ments in weightless conditions, growing 
algae as a possible food for future space 
travelers, donning new, improved space 
suits, and even erecting a small New 
Year's tree inside their 19-lon home away 
from earth. 

Last week the Soviet team had call¬ 
ers. From the fog-shrouded space station 
at Tyuratam, Kazakhstan, two more cos¬ 
monauts were launched into orbit aboard 
Soyuz 27 They were Air Force Lieut. C.'ol- 
onel Vladimir D/hanibekov. 35. a pilot 
who is making his first space flight, and 
Oleg Makarov, 44, his civilian flight en¬ 
gineer whose two previous Soyuz missions 
included a flight that was aborted and 
forced to land in the snows of Siberia near 
the Chinese border in 1975 After chas¬ 
ing the blinking red and blue lights of Sa- 
lyul round the earth for a day, the cos¬ 
monauts caught up with the space station, 
clambered through a hatch and embraced 
their comrades, who quipped “Now don't 
be chicken. We're friends in here." The 
newcomers even brought newspapers and 
letters from home. Then all four ex¬ 
changed toasts in cherry juice squeezed 
from lubes. The d(x:kmg 320 kilometers 
(200 miles) above the earth gave Russia 
another space-age first, the linkup of more 
than two spacecraft 

The four cosmonauts were to wxirk to- 



Quartet of Soviet coBmonauts during their reunion aboard the homey Salyut 6 


gelher for five days on various experi¬ 
ments. Tass said. Then the two newcom¬ 
ers would return to earth early this week. 
They would leave behind Soyuz 
Romanenko. 33. and Georgi Grechko^^ 
to continue endurance tests and perhaps 
to break the Li.S astronaut record of 84 
days in orbit If all goes according to plan, 
the Soviets will have shown that they can 
keep a permanent observatory in the sky. 
Slatted by relayj of spaceships bringing 
up fresh supplies and personnel. By con¬ 
trast, during the U S s comparable Sky- 
lab mi.ssions in 1973 and 1974, more 
than a single Apollo ferry ship at one time 
ever docked with the station, and the 
space station was left unmanned for weeks 
on end. 

The multiple linkup is also proof that 
the Russians are acquiring the capability 



Artt$t*» viewof Sal^ 6 (centf ) wit hu Soyu z linked to It at each end 

^ter a chase around the earth, embraces, newspapers and cherry Juice 


i of constructing large orbital stations made 
i of numerous components shipped up sep- 
! arately from earth and assembled in 
^space Said an American space official af- 
seeing the three-part assembly on 
jPtear. “It looks like a long, fat Russian 
I sausage in space *’ 

; The U S, which has had no astro¬ 
nauts in space since 1975. will be able 
to pul together its own sausages when 
the space shin lie that is now being tcsi- 
I ed begins regular flights m the 1980s. 

! Bui for the So\icls the feat is something 
* of a bieakihrough While the U S slv^wed 
: It could dock spacecraft as long ago as 
I the pre-moon shot Gemini 8 flight 
I in 1966. the delicate skills required to 
! bring together two space ships, both of 
! which are traveling at speeds of 29.000 
! k p h (18.000 m p h ). have often eluded 
. the Soviets. (One explanation they 
insist on conirc^lling the maneuvers, up 
i?! to the Jast few hundred feet, from the 
ground rather than following the Amer¬ 
ican technique of leaving the job largely 
to the astronauts ) 

I n fact, their very first attempt to man 
Salyut 6 was an embarrassing flop. A 
week after it was sent aloft in September 
with no one on board, Soyuz 25 tried to 
link up with it, apparently as part of the 
Kremlin's celebrations of the 60th anni¬ 
versary of the October Revolution and the 
20th anniversary of the flight of the first 
earth satellite. Sputnik. Bur Soyuz 25 
i slammed into one of Salyut's two dock¬ 
ing ports, holding only briefly and then 
drifting away. Soviet controllers had to 
summon the cosmonauts back to earth 
In December, Soyuz 26 was launched 
and it successfully reached the space sta¬ 
tion. A week later controllers could 
breathe a collective sigh of relief. During 
a space walk outside the ship, Grechko in¬ 
spected the other port and reported it to 
be in perfect order. ■ 
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K0REA 

The Orient’s newest travel destination. 


This land of ancient culture and friendly people is fast are seeking, they can find it in Korea, 

modernizing into an up-to-date industrial nation, without Deluxe new hotels aggregating 4,000 rooms are presently 

losing the unique flavor of Its old traditions and historic under construction for completion before 1979, when 

relics. Your clients can alternate visits to colourful temples they will be ready to welcome the delegates and partici- 

and imposing palaces with enjoyment of swinging night-life, pants in the 1979 PATA Conference and Workshop to 

plush hotels, and shopping bargains. Whatever your clients be held in Korea that year. 

AA KOREA NATIONAL TOL'RISM COKP. 

CPO Box 903, Seoul, Tel: 75-1670 Cable: KOTOURSERV SEOUL Telex* KOTOUR K28555 
Head Office: 198-1, Kwanhoon-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul, Korea TEL: 70-7911/8 

New York Office: Rm. 628, Korea Center Bldg. 460 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 U.S.A. TEL: (212) 688-7543/4 

Los Angeles Office: Suite 526, 510 Bldg., 510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90014, U.S.A. TEL: (213) 623-1226/7 

Frankfurt Office: Kaiserstrasse 22, Frankfurt a.M., Federal Republic of Germany TEL: 0611-288289 

Paris Office: Tour Maine Montparnasse 4e etage No. 11 33, Avenue Du Maine 75755 Paris Cedex 15, France 

Tokyo Office; Rm. 204, TBR Bldg., 10-2, Nagata-cho, 2-Chomc, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, japan TEL: (03) 580-3941 (03) 592-0808 

Osaka Office: 23-1, 4-Chomc, Sueyoshibasni-dori, Minami-ku, Osaka, Japan TEL: (06) 245-5370 (06) 244 0840 

Fukuoka Office: Rm. 760, Asahi Bldg., 1-1, 2-Chome, Hakata Ekimac, Hakata-ku, Fukuoka, japan TEL. (092) 471-7174/5 

Singapore Office: Suite 2306 B Clifford Centre 24, Raffles Places^ Singapore TEL: 430441/2 

Hong Kong Representative: Rm. 803B, Mohan’s Bldg., 14-16, Hankow Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong TEL: 3-662075, 3-660946 
Sydney Representative: Suite 401, 4lh.Floor, 83, York Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 2000, Australia TEL: 2902700 
London Representative: Representative of Korea National Tourism Corp. 48, Pont Street, London SWl, England 
TEL: 01-584-2267 01-584-3500 

Hawaii Representative: 1501 KapiolanI Blvd.. Honolulu, Hawaii 96814, U.S.A. TEL: (808) 946-9088 
Toronto Representative: Sunventure Tours 720 King Street West, Suite 413, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, M5 V2 P3 
TEL: (416) 863-0123 













Books 


Tall in the Pickup Truck 

THE LAST COWBOY by Jane Kramer: Harper & Row: 148 paMesF$8.95 


T he plight of the cowboy in the age of 
computer ranching is a familiar sto¬ 
ry. Journalist Jane Kramer nevertheless 
manages to refresh the tale with a selec¬ 
tion of tactful though telling observations 
and details that, with allowances for sce¬ 
nery and idiom, remind one of Jane Aus¬ 
ten at Mansfield Park. “Onion was or¬ 
nery and bucked a lot and enjoyed kicking 
over the chair that Henry, at six, climbed 
to mount him. It iwk a while for them to 
arrive at the abusive, affectionate arrange¬ 
ment that Henry later claimed was so in¬ 
structive to them both." 

In Henry Blanton's Texas, abuse and 
affection are two sides of the same pa¬ 
ternalism that cowboys and their ranch¬ 
er bosses have always traded in. It is the 
style the world got a look at in the carrot- 
and-stick politics of Lyndon B. Johnson. 
Henry Blanton is an alias for the 40-ycar- 
old cowpuncher whom Kramer selected 
to sit for her portrait of yet another van¬ 
ishing American. Although he is foreman 
on a 90,000-acre Panhandle ranch. Blan¬ 
ton is entering his middle age with a hat¬ 
ful of failed promise and a headful of bour¬ 
bon. “He moved," writes the author, “in 
a kind of deep, prideful disappointment 
He longed for something to restore him 
-a lost myth, a hero’s West He believed 
in that West, no matter how his cowboy's 


life, and the memory of his father's and 
grandfather's cowboy lives, conspired to 
disabuse him." 

Without that pride in an idealized past 
and in his skills with horse and rope, Hen- 
i ry IS little more than just another under¬ 
paid and overworked hired hand. Still, he 
can say, “You won't see none of us giv¬ 
ing up our freedom to join no union." That 
freedom includes the right to drive over 
rutted roads in a pickup truck with a Win¬ 
chester racked in the rear window, a bot¬ 
tle under the seat and a horse trailer 
bouncing along behind. Henry also knows 
that if he and his buddies get a little wild, 
his honcho will smooth things out with 
the law. 

I'he past, present and future seem to 
have conspired to keep Henry Blanton in 
a permanent state of arrested develop¬ 
ment. Burdened by an impossibly de¬ 
manding sense of manhood, the 
economics of cattle raising and a chan^ 
ing world in which his wife wants to take 
an outside job, Henry wraps himself in 
nostalgia. He dresses in black, restores his 
grandfather's chuck wagon and watches 
westerns “Henry, deep in his bedroll, 
shoring up courage against the river's 
dead, called on John Wayne. Gary Coo¬ 
per, and Glenn Ford Especially Glenn 
Ford. He was convinced then that for *ex- 



pressin' right,' as he put it, there had never 
been a cowboy to equal Glenn Ford.' 

Blanton is knowing in the uses of lone¬ 
liness. He suffers pain and disappoint¬ 
ment without the crutch of self-pity. There 
are always whisky and opportunities to 
commit mayhem in the name of cowboy 
justice. When a cow in Blanton's charge 
is gang-raped by three bulls from a neigh¬ 
boring ranch, Henry and his boys fall on 
them with castrating knives. But when 
Blanton's boss breaks a promise that could 
lead to a measure of financial indepen¬ 
dence, Henry submits in proud silence. 

Cowboys, as someone said, don’t cry. 
But their wives do As Henry grows more 
remote, Betsy Blanton grows more de¬ 
pressed. “I'm tired of grieving when no 
one's died," she tells her preacher. She 
seeks an answer to her problems in lit¬ 
erature. “She tried a novel called The Bell 
Jar, which was shocking to her and dif¬ 
ficult to understand, and when she re¬ 
turned it, asking for another, the librar- 


Excerpt 

JTJr Henry looked at the sky, 
■ ■ embarrassed 

That's what 1 keep telling Hen¬ 
ry- sign something,' Betsy said qui¬ 
etly It seems to me he ought to be a 
little cautious, seeing as how Lester 
is always taking advantage of him 
I mean, the phone's always ringing, 
or that radio gadget in the truck, 
and there's Lester saying. “Henry, 
do this, do that " And it's not ranch 
work It's Lester wanting someone 
to help him clean his sw'imming 
pool, or fix his roof, or run over to 
the feedyard and make sure those 
Okie calves he keeps trading on the 
side are getting the right feed ' 

Henry glared at her 'Seems to 
me a man's handshake ought to be 
enough My Granddaddy Abel nev¬ 
er signed no contract. My grand¬ 
daddy always said a man's word 
should be his contract, and thafs 
what I do believe, and that's what 
any cowboy believes, and'—he took 
a long drink—‘that's how I’m going 
to live.' 

‘Your granddaddy couldn't 
write," Betsy said. Those old 
cowpunchers—they shook^ hands 
so as not to embarrass each m h 
other.' 
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Cear^... 

Coaht.,. 

Cmmmx... 

How can you plan a trip to the Far East and be 
sure of consistently fine hotel accommodations? 
Many people are ensuring pleasant, comfortable 
Asian journeys by booking with the Tokyu Hotel 
Chain. Tokyu guarantees courtesy, comfort and 
convenience in hotels stretching from Tokyo to 
Taipei. There are 19 Tokyu Chain hotels and chain 
associates located throughout Asia and the Pacific. 
You can make your Tokyu reservations for visits 
to all the interesting places in the Orient by writing 
us. 


Japan's Largest Hotel Group 



GINZA TOKYU HOTEL AKASAKA TOKYU HOTEL HANEDA TOKYU HOTEL YOKOHAMA TOKYU HOTEL 

in Tokyo Area 


SHIMODA TOKYU HOTEL 
HAKUBA TOKYU HOTEL 
SAPPORO TOKYU HOTEL 
HAKATA TOKYU HOTEL 
NAGASAKI TOKYU HOTEL 
NAHA TOKYU HOTEL 
OSAKA TOKYU HOTEL 
(Opening spring 1979) 

And 9 associate member hotels 


Reservation Office: 
6. 6-chome, KojI-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. Japan 
Phone: (03)264-4436 Telex: 232-289I 
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These children matter! Can they 
look forward to a better future? This 
depends largely upon the practical deve¬ 
lopment of industry in their countries. 
But it is not enough to offer modem 
factories with excellent equipment and 
highly qualified personnel. At the same 
time as the factories are being planned 
and built, it is essential to train future 


technicians and engineers to be familiar 
with modem technology and capable of 
imparting knowledge to others. 

DIAG specializes in planning, 
building and supplying industrial equip¬ 
ment and has done so in Iran for 50 years, 
in Burma for 25 years and in Algeria 
for 10 years. More than 100 projects 
all over the world have been accom- 




plished in the past decade by DIAG. 

Throughout the development 
phase, which often takes several years, information, contact us. 

DIAG is also responsible for training DIAG offers knov^edge - now! 


For more 


skilled workers and top executives - 
technicians, engineers, teachers, organi¬ 
zers and managers. 6000 people from 
more than 40 countries have so far availed 
themselves of these facilities. 



DEUTSCHE INDUSTRIEANLAGEN GmbH 

FRITZ-WERNER-STRASSE, D-1000 BERLIN 48 







Another world of pure 
and undisturbed relaxation 


Nowhere in the world will you 
find such a fantastic variety of nature s 
beautiful creations as on and 
around Phuket Island in the Andaman Sea 
900 kilometers south of Bangkok 
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ian said thai as far as she knew T/ie Bell 
Jar was the only serious book about griev¬ 
ing women the library had" Instead, 
Betsy finds solace in Kahlil Gibran s The 
Prophet. 

Jane Kramer, who originally wrote 
The Last Cowboy for serialization in The 
New Yorker, sets Henry and Betsy Blan¬ 
ton in a determinist context of history, ge¬ 
ography and economics. Her sympathetic 
sketches of modern cowboy life are 
framed by facts ■ about beef consumption 
(Americans ate 27 billion lbs. of it in one 
year), ranching technology, federal meat- 
grading standards and the quirks in Texas 
law. Cattlemen, for example, don't have 
to fence their animals in. f armers >\ho 
want to protect their crops have to fence 
cattle out. Kramer achieves the intended 
effect: to show the American cow-boy rid¬ 
ing off, not into a glowing sunset but into 
a ha/.c of statistics — R.Z. Sheppard 

Bookish People 

INKLINGS- 

by Geoffrey Wolff 

Random House: 190 paj^es; $7.95 

I n writing a novel about a book review¬ 
er who wants to write a novel, ^uthor 
Geoffrey Wolff. 40. has certainly stSWlUj 
out the turf he knows best. In addition to 
two earlier novels and a literary biogra¬ 
phy, Wolff has reviewed books for a raft 
of publications, including the Washington 
Post. Newsweek and New Times What he 
does not know about the various satra¬ 
pies of New York publishing is not worth 
hearing So, unfortunately, is some of what 
he does know. 

Inklin^s has its share of momcnis His 
protagonist. Jupe. 45, is a nice mixture of 
self-regard and self-loathing. He has con¬ 
vinced himself and his attractive, loving 
wife that “all the big books" have already 
been written He feigns astonishment that 
“for the sake of some silly grabs at eter¬ 
nal life people would sacrifice secure jobs, 
loving families, decencies and propor¬ 
tion." Jupe finds such behavior vain and 
cannot keep himself any longer from im¬ 
itating it 

As long as this anti-hero is kept rat¬ 
tling around Manhattan, the novel re¬ 
mains a kind of manic satire. Jupe mcxl- 
erates a panel discussion during the 
convention of Writers Inc (a “United Na¬ 
tions of literary bureaucniis') his col¬ 
leagues include a writer w ho is making a 
fortune from confessional books about 
himself and an author who has sold out 
splendidly to television Lveryone makes 
a proper fool of himself, especially Jupe. 
Hlsewhere. Jupe proposes some revisions 
in the National Book Awards so that ev¬ 
ery entrant would win something: “There 
would be awards for The Best Biography 
of a Man Born on June 2. 1898; and for 
The Best Novel Tilled Love Story. The 
Best Likeness on a Dust-Jacket Photo¬ 
graph would win a blue ribbon, and so 
would The Best Job of Spelling." 

When Jupe goes off to Maine to write 
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Books 



Novelist Geoffrey Wolff 


The big books have already been written. 

his novel, things turn awfully serious and 
seriously awful. An ex-sludenl from one 
of Jupe's creative-writing classes tracks 
him down Jupe had once told the young 
man that he had talent; as a private jokj 
he had told everybody m the class tf 
same thing. Now, the student has 15 beer 
cases full of his handwritten novel and a 
gun to keep Jupe’s attention from wan¬ 
dering. Messages begin to loom at this 
point Jupe must be taught that Words 
Have Meaning; he must experience at first 
hand the Relationship Between Criticism 
and Creation. 

Wolff is never less than intelligent and 
clever. His novel tails off because he plays 
with [oo many ideas rather than too few. 
Inklings'd\so suffers from some lofty com¬ 
petition. Pale Fire remains the final, fun¬ 
niest fictional word on the author-critic 
tug-of-war Nabokov and very few oth¬ 
ers have managed to do what Wolff does 
not: make bookish people interesting in 
books. — PaulGray 


Met Man 

MUSICAL CHAIRS 
by Schuyler Chapin 
Putnam: 448 pages: $12.50 


T he confrontation was pure Somerset 
Maugham. Nadia Boulanger crisply 
closed the student's composition book and 
handed it back to her young pupil. 
“You’re right,” she assured him. “You 
haven't any talent." 

The guru to such American compos¬ 
ers as Samuel Barber, Aaron Copland and 
Virgil Thomson was correct about Schuy¬ 
ler Chapin. She was also right when she 
suggested that he might do well in music 
management. Chapin became road man¬ 
ager for Violinist Jascha Heifetz. He held 
Vladimir Horowitz’s hand when the vol¬ 
atile pianist returned to the recording stu- 
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LUXURY IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

Bangkok's New Montien Hotel 

The New MONTIEN brings lavish new standards of luxury 
and personal service to Thailand's hotel scene. 

Located right in the heart of Bangkok, 
yet set back from the main street rroise. 

The MONTIEN becomes the city's largest hotel, 
offering 600 superb guest rooms and suites, 
with a range of services and facilities not usually found 
in even the most extravagant hotel. 

Unquestionably the best fx)tel for business, 
conference and pleasure travellers. 



.S4 Surawongsc Road,Bangkok .Thailand. 

Telephone: 233-7060, 234-8060,Cable: MON'IbL, 
Telex ;TH 2609,2938 


Rtf'RFSlN7AIIVt.S OVtR.SLAS 
Supereps: London Tel: 01- 242 9964 
Holraco; Zurich Tel: 01-250101 
KLM: Golden lulip Hotels 

Koma Hotel Representatives:Tokyo-(0J)212-3911-2 

Eakoh Enterprise: Singapore Tel: 4301221 

Instant Hotels: Australia.Instant Hotels & Marketing:New ZeaLrnd 

Creenwaid Travel: N.J. U.SA. 

Alexander Associates: East Coast U.S.A. & Canada 
Tel:N.Y. City. 212 253 9400 L.l. Direct Wire; 516 714 3177 
Travel Marketing: San Francisco 
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Anii tHo.fcey: tb tum.^ffm!!^ suptrviiion is Fujitsu'^ FAQOM 
nnaor-biaed process control-oriented computer system. In this 
system strategieelly loceted sensors send a FACOM computer a 
dontinuous stream of production information. The computer 
analyzes this information and instantaneously feeds back con¬ 
trol commands. 

Fujitsu, Japan's top computer maker and a leading producer of 
telecommunications systems and equipment, offers a full range 
of process control systems. Systems that are enabling more and 
more plant managers to minimize waste, maximize resource 
utilization, and rationalize overall production processes. 

For optimal process control in your pi/j/yjl/ LIMITED 
plant, join this growing number of Communicaiions a«d 

managers. Put Fujitsu in control. Tokyo, Japan 





MAIN PRODUCTS •Svyltching Systems aCarrler & Radio Systems aComputer Systems a Data Communications Systems aSemIconductors aElectronic Components 
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FRIWE FLA^HDUND 

HOfAL CLIFF ffiACH HCmO. 


■ rMort oomptox 

with Itt own prlvM* boy and oil 
iho foeilitio* for loclng or llvInf-ltHip 
in a wn'iwopt tropical lattino 

« 060 roodU with ipectacular viaw« of a rwaaping shoralme 

• 3 restaurants plus an open-air terrace 

• 3 swimming pools including a children's paddle-pool 

• Quiet bon and a lively nightclub 

• 24 hour zoom attention 

• Indoor and outdoor recreation facilities-ten pin bowling, 
tennis, a championship golf course nearby- 

plus every imaginable water sport available 

• Massage salon 

• Shopping and service-stores arcade 

■ Convention facilities for up to fifteen hundred delegates 

• All in one exciting resort complex with a private 
one-kilometre stretch of sandy shoreline 

• And all so near to the wealth of colour 
and entertainment of Patiaya Bay, 

Asia's finest sea-side destination 
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WTEL 

Patiaya Baaeh Reaort.Chonburi. Thailand 
Tel 410944 4ieei3-& 4ieet2-6 
Cables CUFF PATTAVA Teles CUFFEX TH 2860 
BanekoK Reservelien Office Tel 251 803/ 281 «4S1 3 


travel c empam; ltd. 
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BANGKOK , THAILAND 


Telephone 234-9331*3 233-5066 


Experienced foreign & Thai Staff to handle all travel needs 

Arrangements for Individuals, Small or large groups and 
Charter Movements 

One-contacI Convenience — for all Asia Arrangements 

German, French. English, Spaniah, Japanese A Chinese 
Guides 

Enjoyable, Security-assured Arrangements geared to any 
Budget 


YOU PROVIDE THE TRAVELLERS 
WE'LL PROVIDE THE SATISFACTION ' 


dios in 1962. and to the concert stage in 
1965. For three turbulent years he occu¬ 
pied the most prestigious chair in opera, 
general manager of the Metropolitan. 

Chapin, now dean of the School of the 
Arts at Columbia University, tells of all 
this in Musical Chairs. The author's can¬ 
dor and good humor have produced a 
compelling memoir. It should be required 
reading for anyone entering the contem¬ 
porary music business—and for any 
young performer pondering an artistic 
career. 

Chapin's recall is wickedly prodi¬ 
gious. Here is the curmudgeonly Heifetz 
going over ground rules during their first 
train ride together- “Sit here. 1 will buy 
your first drink. It is my custom to do 
this for my tour manager on the first trip. 
After this you will pay for your own " Lat¬ 
er. as an executive for Columbia Records. 
Chapin proudly sent off a $20,000 roy¬ 
alty fee to Igor Stravinsky The maestro 
showed up and slapped the check down 
on Chapin's desk “Thank you for my lip’" 
he sneered. Horovvitz might still be shud¬ 
dering in ihe wings of C'arnegie Hall, were 
it not for his representative's ministra¬ 
tions "1 look him gently by the shoul- 
gj^^ivand turned him ISO degrees, put my 
inand on his back, and gently propelled 
him out ■■ 

7’hc author's account of angst inside 
the Met makes one wonder how anyone 
could endure the general manager's job. 
A perennial No. 2 man by his own tes¬ 
timony, Chapin acceded to the post when 
Goeran Gentclc. the Swedish impresario 
who succeeded Rudolf Fiing in 1972. was 
killed in an automobile accident Chapin 
had enemies as well as friends on the 
Mel's faction-ridden board of directors, 
and he was cased out in .lune 1975. The 
Met decided to abolish the job of general 
manager and substitute a conglomerate- 
style troika, executive director (Anihony 
A. Bliss), music director (James Levine). 
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Tel (3) 600011 


Sills and Chapin a t her Me tropolitan debut 

“ W'V ve outgrown (he need. ” 


Charming oriental atmosphere & only 
a few minutes drive from city 
and shopping centre Wall to wall 
carpeted, air-conditioned de-luxe rooms. 
Superb international cuisine. Crystal Bar, 
Cocktail Lounge. Le Flambeau Grill 
Restaurants Cafe Ole 24 hour coffee shop. 

Nile Night Club-Egyptian Decor. 
Additional 200 rooms ready 1979 

For reservation and information. 

Instant Hotels Ltd. (Aust & N.Z.) 
Gadabout Holidays (Aust) 
Diamond Tours (Aust) 

Tempo Associates (Singapore) 

Sunair (Belgium) 

Chi-Am Tours, Inc. Toll No. 

(800) 421-0152 & Alaska & 

Hawaii (213) 481-1383 (USA) 

S.M. Tours (Aust) 

Thos. Cook & Son (Europe & Australasia) 
Airtours (Germany) 

World Travel Consultants (Japan) 
Hotel Plans (Switzerland) 

John St. Travel (Aust) 

ITTM (Switzerland) Tel; (022) 32 39 27 
Telex 22500 Geneva/ITTM 

TARIFF SWB USJ l‘» ?1. DWO US* ?4 ?fi 
SuiiP S ^5 150 plus 10% service & B 2b'V Govt lox 
Fii' spenjl rj'oup r.rtcb pliMSi* w>li> lo 
MfT SONGPON ASAVABHOKHIN, Gen M.fnHqpr 

bb? Hiim.t 4 Rotnl, . nidn.irul Telex TH 2?.T4, 

Tel 2334980 90 Cnbip MANDOTEL 
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The Erawan has twenty 
yearsexperienceof gracious 
hospitality for visitingheadsof state 
Your clients are treated to the same 
generous warmth and service-with all 
the touches of luxury that special 
guests deserve. The complete facilities 
you demand from a top hotel, and 
everywhere the charm of traditional 
Thailand in decor and smiling 
personal attention. When you book 
Bangkok, book the Erawan Hotel 
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director of production (John Dexter). This 
reorganization apparently reflected the 
board's resentment of Bing. Chapin's au¬ 
tocratic predecessor. W'llliam Rockefel¬ 
ler. board president in 1975. also com¬ 
plained that Chapin had become a public 
personality, as though that were a sin 
‘We must never have an impresario 
again We've outgrown the need. ' The 
Met is still m the process of proving that 
thesis 

As for Chapin, if he suffered an ulti¬ 
mate chagrin, he also enjoyed some undis¬ 
puted successes - Les Troyens in 1973. 
/ions Godunov in 1974, the Met debut of 
Beverly Sills in 1975. For a while he had 
been granted a unique grace- - the chance 
of 'living out childluKid fantasies and be¬ 
ing paid for them " The pay was good, but 
the fantasies were triumphant. In the con¬ 
test of major league musical chairs. Cha¬ 
pin. 54, has accomplished that most difTi- 
cull performance he has lost his position i 
and won the game William Bender ! 

Editors’ Choice j I 

FICTION: Daniel Mariin. ./c>/?// I'owlcs 

The H(>noijrahlc .Sehi'olbov John Ir ' ; 

Can e • The Professor of IX‘sirc. 

Philip Roth • Song of.Solomon. To^ 
Morrison • rransailiiniic Blues. 

H ’ilf'ruJ Sheed 

NONFICTION: C harles Diekcns. lldyar 
Johnson • C^oming into the Country, 

John MePhee • The Dianes of 
I velyn W augh edited hv Michael 
Davie • Dispatches Michael Hen 
On Phologiaphy. Susan Sirntatt 


Best Seliers 

FICTION 

1 I he Silmarillion Tolkien 
f I last ^veek f 

2 The Thorn Birds, McCuUouyh i2> 

3 I he tlonourablc .Schoolboy. 

Te Carre ij i 

4 Daniel Martin. Towles (7) 

5 Beggarman. Thief, 57 /«h (6^ 

6 The Book of Merlyn, White idr 
1 Illusions Bach 

S Dreams Die I irsl. Robhins 
y 1 he Black Marble. H amhcniffh 


10 The Immigtanls. Fast (10) 

NONFICTION 

1 All I'hings Wise and Wonderful. 
l/en lot (/) 

2 1 he Book of Lists. Wallechinsky. 
l&A Wallace (2) 

3 The Complete Hex^k of Running. 
I'ixx (J) 

4 The Couniry Diary of an 
Fdwardian Ladv. Holden (5) 

5. The Second Ring of Power. 

Castaneda (9 > 

6 Six Men. C ooke (4) 

7, The Armtyville Horror, Anson (6) 

8 Gnomes, HiiYuen & Poortviiet (7) 

9 Looking Out for tt 1, RinfferiS) 

^ to Coming into the Country. A/f/Vr^'e 
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Welcome to Europe. The whole continent owoits you with open arms vio Air Fronce, the Europeon 
experts. From our gotewoy in Pons, the City of Lights, Air France flies to 55 Europeon cities in 23 countries 
with over 1,260 flights eoch week 

7 he moment you step oboord on Air France flight, you're already in Europe The continental charm 
and otientiveness of our flight crews put you at ease immediately You'll dine on the world's 
best loved cuisine, accompanied by fine French wine. You'll lond with us at Roissy-Charles de Gaulle, 
Pons spectacular airport of the future. And from Poissy Air Fronce toKes you everywhere in Europe in style. 
Come with us for the warmest welcome in the skies. __ _ m 

Air France; the European connoisseurs. AkllC JS^W 

. The best of Fronce to oil the world. 
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Letters 


Burt and Clint 

To the Editors: 

Tin one of the legion of moviegoers 
(and a lot of us arc ttot culturally disfran¬ 
chised) who like Clint Laslwood movies 
I Jan. 9J. Why ’ Because after a tough day 
o: .^during and sitting through a depart¬ 
ment meeting on course changes for the 
83rd time, 1 find it fun to watch, in Gaunt¬ 
let. a bus get the hell shot out of it 

Sure it’s silly, but so is Star Wars 
Maybe that's why both movies arc fun' 


cause he's fun to watch, can save even 
the junkiest movie On the other hand, I 
can always count on Eastwood to be de- 
pressingly tight-lipped and humorless. 

Susan Hayes 
Glendale. Calif. 

Middle America is Reynolds and 
Eastwood! W'hy else would their movies 
outsell all others year after year ’ Middle 
Ameiica can identify with them I've en¬ 
joyed their talent ever since they began 

Marty Veevaete 
Naperville, til. 


PaulJ Nahin 
Durham, N.H. 

I never felt culturally disfranchised 
until I read Richard Schickel’s article 



j Richard Schickel beats around the 
I sagebrush in assaying the secret of East¬ 
wood's success. The truth is that a vio¬ 
lent society vicariously appreciates vio¬ 
lence whether in the streets or on 
celluloid 

Steve Marshall 
Jackson vil/e 


Since Em neithei blue collar nor do 1 drive 
a pickup truck, 1 thought perhaps Schick¬ 
el had merely missed me in the overall 
picture of Mr Eastwood s audiences But 
I can’t believe that he nevei noticed any 
other women in those long lines outside 
the theaters The Lastw'ood image of 
strong, quiet masculinity turns on a large 
female audience, even here in afi^ueni 
suburbia 

Pat lene Broussard 
Lincoln w ood. Ill 


I 


! I resent your passing off my favorite 
I movie star, Robert Bedford, as white 
I bread v ithout the minerals If he's while 
hiPiiH i:il take SIX loaves no. let's make 

Gerry Ryni 
Scarsdale. N Y 


Peasant Art of China 

Robert Hughes dismisses the peasant 
art of China I Jan 91 with a sneer. Con¬ 
temporary Chinese ait. however gaudy 
and ebullient, lepresents (Mie aspect of 
what serious historians will look back on 
as the most remarkable societal transfor¬ 
mation in all human hislor\ Born and 
raised in prerevolutionarv C hina. I re¬ 
cently visited the People's Republic and 
was astounded at the unsolvable problems 
that arc being solved 

Peasant art reflects the energy and en¬ 
thusiasm of a grass-roots movement with¬ 
in a long-oppressed sociel> that has 
moved from feudalism to socialism in one 
generation It speaks to the C hinese peo¬ 
ple at this point in their history and 
that's what counts 

Richard H. Lockw'ood 
Barrtnyton, III 


And then there are those supremely 
intellectual, upper-class readers of TiMl 
who have been known to tear themselves 
away from Forbesov I. C'/«/«////.vand. cun¬ 
ningly disguised in blue collars, sneak off 
to see Smokey and the Bandit twice 

Laura Wei^ Mathew.son 
New London. N.ll 

I So Burl feels he's a “pnsoner of his 
j big-screen, gtxid-olc-boy image " ’ Doesn't 
he realize we love it? If 1 were Burt, I 
wouldn't mess with a sure thing. 

Kitty Perry 
Pen.\acola. Fla 

How can Burt Reynolds and C'lint 
Eastwood appeal to the same audience? 
Reynolds is an ingratiating actor who. be¬ 


I Your article on the painters of Chi- 
i na's Huhsien counl> was a cheap shot 
I These arc amateurs, peasants who paint 
j in theii spare time, not professional art- 
I ISIS schooled in the traditions of Chinese 
! classical painting or any other kind of art 
tradition 

Today C hina's peasants have the Ici- 
: sure, the confiuence and the impulse to 
; paint, an avocation once restricted to the 
literati. Some cf them arc better at it than 
others A few are very good Compare 
them with Grandma Moses and other gift¬ 
ed amateurs, 'f you must, and understand 
what they are trying to say about their 
present lives 

I saw some stark and grim graphics 
when I was in China this past summer. 


j but those were artistic statements about 
j the quality of peasant life in the old 
j stx:iety. 

I Norma Diamond 

I Ann Arbor, Mich. 

1 

I 

I The Huhsien painter's portrayal of 
: dam builders reveals considerable unrest 
I in Shensi province The prominently 
! slacked rifles suggest that those construc- 
I tion workers fear imminent ground attack 
i by a hostile force - perhaps militant con- 
I servaiionists or outraged admirers of ira- j 
j ditional Chinese painting | 

i Richard P I^avitt ' 

1 Hartxdale. N Y } 


I St. Stephen’s Crown 

I Why do my former compatriots get 
I Upset about "giving away” the Holy 
I Crown ofSt Stephen to Communist Hun- 
I gary (Jan 91’ The real giveaway occurred 
I 33 years ago in Yalta, when the whole of 
I 1 lungary was given away 

Nicholas M Nayy-Talavera j 
j Profes.sor of Fxistern European History ! 

t 'hico. Calif i 

' I 

] Since the crown truly l-ielongs to the i 
; people of Hungary. I. like /nany grass- 
I roots Hungarian Americans, approve of 
! President Carter's decision to return it to 
I Hungary 

Stephen R Kovdes I 
Grand I.sland. N. >' ! 

I ct us suppose the Untied Kingdom ! 
; had entrusted the British crown jewels to ‘ 
' the U S at the outbreak of World War II j 
! to safeguard them from falling into the ; 
' hands of a Na/i-insialled government j 
should Britain have been invaded Now. | 
; imagine if Jimmy Carter had sent Mr. i 
! Vance to a Nazi London with the crown | 
jewels I am certain the people of the U S. | 
would be shocked at such lack of honor j 
; and principle i 

' Hungary is now a colony of the So- | 
1 Viet Union I'hc Crown of Si Stephen lie- | 

, longs to a free Hungarian people enjoy- •, 

ing full human rights i 

! //. R H Crow'fi Prince Alexander j 

i Kar a.tteorycvitch of > uftoshma 

\ Chicago 

I 

I Arab Investment | 

It would seem from the offer by a Sau- j 
I di Arabian to help Bert Lance out of his i 
' financial difficulties (Jan 9] that the Ar- j 
j abs are gradually buying out this coun- ! 
I try Let them. The greater an economic 
1 investment they have in the U.S , the more 
I likely they are to avoid oil price incrcas- 
I cs or oil embargoes. L.ei's keep our cars 
running and our mouths shut 

• Dan Jacobs 
Shawmec Mission. Kans. I 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life ! 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku. 
Tokyo too, Japan j 
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TO WIN A MILLION DMI 


JUBILEE LOTTERY 
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where the last 3 Oigitn 
are corrtct 


With just a small stake in the 
Nonhvestdautscho Klaisanlottarle 
> government administered - you 
are Guaranteed a fair chance to win 
the fabulous prizes as detailed in the 
official drawing schedule. 

12 TOP PRIZES of ONE MILLION 
DEUTSCHMARKS each. 12 TOP 
PRIZES of HALF A MILLION 
DEUTSCHMARKS each and many, 
many more cash prizes 

There are 151 JACKPOTS of 50,000 
DM AND MORE in the lottery plus 
21/2 MILLION DM to be given away 
as ADDITIONAL JUBILEE PRIZES 

- our anniversary surprise' 

MORE MILLIONS - MORE PRIZES - 
MUCH MORE MONEY THAN EVER 
BEFORE-ALL FOR THE SAME 
STAKES! This is the lottery with 
great prizes for all who want to 
win jackpots 

DRAWS ARE EACH FRIDAY - the 

first Million can be drawn on the 
first drawing day ALL PRIZES ARE 
FULLY PAID - free of German taxes 

- payable m any currency to any 
place you choose and strictly confi¬ 
dential OUR SERVICE IS WORLD¬ 
WIDE - wherever there is a postal 
service you can play our lottery 

BUT - YOU CANT WIN UNLESS 
YOU BUY A TICKET! 

There are tickets to suit every purse 
full tickets, half tickets and smaller 
shares Al! of them take part in all 
draws and have equal winning 
chances, but of course only full 
tickets receive ItlO % of the prize 
money, smaller shares are only 
entitled to their corresponding 
portion 


The entire lottery, extending over a 6 month period, is divided into 
6 classes. Every single class has 4 partial draws except the main draw in 
the 6th class which consists of 17 drawing days running over 3 weeks 
ALL DRAWS ARE PUBLIC AND ARE HELD UNDER GOVERNMENT 
SUPERVISION. The amount of money.given away and the number of 
winning tickets increase with each class until well over 40 MILLION DM 
are drawn in the 6th class. 

Don't woriy about knowing when you win because WE CHECK ALL 
TICKET NUMBERS FOR WINNERS and tell you - and only you - that you 


It's fun being n millionnire 


/f/assen/otterh 


have won You will also get a list of winning numbers after each class, 
so you can check to be certain that we are looking after your interests 

PLAY THE GAME THAT MAKES MILLIONAIRES! 

To get in on the winning action just complete and mail the attached 
application form together with your remittance in an envelope. You will 
immediately get your ticket and information in English TICKETS FOR THE 
60th LOTTERY ARE AVAILABLE NOW. The draws commence on April 7th. 
1978 and continue until September Bth, 1978. 

Cut out along dotted line ond moil in on envelope 


Complete, enclose your cheque and moil to Mr W Wessel, Postfoch 804, D 4900 Herford 

TICKET APPLICATION FORM 

Please send me by return of post N0R0WE5TDEUTSCNE KUSSENLOnERIE tickets os stated below 


full 

(1/1) tickets at 600,- DM each 

(approx 

272 $ 

) - 

.- DM 

half 

(1/2) tickets Qt 300,- DM each 

(approx 

136 $ 

) 

, DM 

quarter (1/4) ticKofs at 150,- DM each 

(approx 

68 $ 

) = 

, DM 

winning lists 

lor Germany G DM 

inci postage (apply one only) 

tor Fitrope 9 - DM toi Overseas 18 DM 

(approx 

8 20 

$) = 

,- DM 

bank charges 

for international cheques 

(approx 

2 70 

*) = _ 

6, DM 

(delete it not applicable) 





Total amount of the enclosed cheque in DM or the equivalent in US-^ 

The quoted US-f equivolents ore only a rough estimate For exoct exchange rates please ask your bonk 

___ 

,- DM 


The prices slated above cover the wbole tMtee ef • c l — le. Cheques should be mode poyoble to Mr. W W—el. it you poy by German 
cheque or DM bonk draft mode payable to a German bonk bank charges are not applicable in all other coses especially when remitting in 
currencies other than DM you will be credited with the equivalent received loi your remiltonce Cash (only bank notes) should be mailed by 
registered letter 

Moil the ticKets to Mr [D Mrs CD Miss CD Messrs CD (print deotlyi) Please onsvyer in Gorman D iu English D 


-*1-—^ NUMBER: 

P.O.Box604-D4900HERFORD/WestOermony 8 PLACE (city / country / potfol coda): 


P.O.Box: 




















































































Market Week 


On a volume of 88,594.190 shares, the 
>iew York Slock Exchange Composite 
closed at 47.93, down 1.54 for the week 
ending Jan. 20. 1978. The Dow Jones 30 
stock industrial average was 776.94, up 
1.21. Standard & Poor's 500 slock index 
was 89.79, up .10. Among significant 
N Y.S.E. slocks: 



‘To be conscious that you 
are ignorant of the facts 
is a great step to knowiedge? 

Benjamin Disraeli 
1804-1881 

Very often ignorance of facts simply means igno¬ 
rance of their existence. 

A precautionary step in the direction of 
knowledge for the multinational company plan¬ 
ning an international marketing strategy is to get 
in touch with the nearest TIME advertising sales 
department. 

There you will find facts on cities, coun¬ 
tries, continents and cultures that may prove help¬ 
ful in drawing up a marketing plan. 

TIME would be delighted to help. 


For multinational marketing 


TIME. JANUARY 30.1978 
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; A Letter from the Publisher 

I n his messages lo Congress and in his budget. Jimmy Carter has jusi set 
forth his economic policy for 1978. He hopes that ii will prove to ihe coun- 
; try that his grasp of fiscal reality is firmer than il sometimes appears. Says Se- 
j nioi Editor George Church, who wrote this week s cover story: “Carter's se- 
i vere problem is that he has convinced mtvsi of ihc business communily that 
I he doesn't know what he's doing" 

i When it comes to business. Church knows what he is doing. He has 
I been wriling about the economy for 23 years. While working as a 
, copy boy at the New York I'lrmw, he learned that the IVall Street Journal 
i was hiring fvcople without extensive economics backgrounds, and he applied 
I fi>r a job Says Chinch To my surprise, I was hired, and lo my even greater 
sui prise, I found that I w'as actually interested in business ' After 14 years ai 
I the Journal, he joined TiMi in 1969, and has since been writing and ed¬ 
iting in our Business section. 

“Writing about business is an 
actiLJired taste.” C hurch admits. 
“1'hc technical terms and the jar¬ 
gon can be terrifying, of course, 
but economic events Jo proceed 
by a certain logic Jobs, prices, 
taxes those arc the subjects ev¬ 
eryone caies about, and they arc 
certainly what this week's story 
is about ' 

Church drew upon reporting 
from Washington Correstxvndent 
William Blaylock, who inter¬ 
viewed some two doxen experts 
EcoiKYinic C'oiTcspondent George 
policymakers Taber also com- 
Michaci Blumcnthal and found 
j that "its impossible l(v spend more than live minutes around the man and 
J not call him Mike. Mr Secretary just wouldn’t sound right' In addilum to 
I conducting interviews at the Tieasury laber spent some luTic in Blu- 
I menihars limousine, chatting with the Secretary as he went from one 
j meeting to another In the course of those drives. Talxir learned that in ; 
; Secret Service lingtx Blumenihal is known as ‘ I dicing Master,' and the I 
: Treasury as “Castle ’ “Besides talking freely about his economic views, | 
I Blunienthal obviously enjoyed recalling his early years, telling tales about 
1 working as a casino shill and a lighting man for a .strip show m Nevada,” 
says Taber. After stories like that, it was difTTciili to turn the interview 
back to questions about the capital gams tax." 

I Qj^ P. Do^ ciLlcvO j 
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j Church reviews the finer points of economics 


on the current state of the economy, and 
Taber, who interviewed Administration 
piled background on Treasury Secretary 
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COVER STORY: p.8 The economic plans and philosophy 
that President Carter presented to Congress and the U.S. pub¬ 
lic last week add up to a reasonably coherent, if notably unad¬ 
venturous program. He called for net tax cuts of $17 billion for 
individuals and $6 billion for business. The repeal of the federal 
tax on telephone calls and a cut in unemployment-insurance 
taxes levied on companies would provide an additional $2 bil¬ 
lion in relief. A tight budget, roughly 8% more than this fiscal 
year, suggests the deficit is expected to shrink slightly, to $60.6 
billion in fiscal 1979. Carter also pledged to try to reduce fed¬ 
eral spending from about 12% of G.N.P^ny^iMilii year to 
219^ by the time his first term ends in ISfi^ffi^icit in the pro¬ 
gram is recognition that continued growth will depend largely 
on business spending—a realization that has come hard for Pop¬ 
ulist Carter. His mild anti-infiation program focuses on urging 
union leaders and corporate executives to hold wage and price 
boosts below the average for the past two years. The economic 
package proposes a modest innovation: $400 million this year 
to companies that hire hard-to-employ workers. 

UNITED STATES: p. 17 U S Senator Hubert Humphrey nev¬ 
er achieved his goal of becoming President, but last week he 
was honored as if he had. As |x)liticians and the public mourned 
Humphrey, it seemed that his widow, Muriel, would be named 
by Minnesota Governor Rudy Perpich to serve as interim suc¬ 
cessor between now and November, when an election will be 
held to complete Humphrey s unexpired term, 

WORLD: p. 23 In a mood of cold fury, Egyptian President An¬ 
war Sadat abruptly broke off talks in Jerusalem between his For¬ 
eign Minister, Mohammed Kamel, and Israeli Foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan. Scarcely tw'O months after transforming the pol¬ 
itics of the Middle East with his '"sacred mission" to Israel, Sadat 
transformed the area's politics again, but this time for the worse: 
if the talks broke off, it would take an extraordinary diplomatic 
effort to get them started again In Washington, top U.S. officials 
were more irritated by Begin's performance, which included an 
openly hostile toast at an Israeli banquet for the Egyptian del¬ 
egation, than b> Sadat’s decision to break off negotiations 
p. 28 One of the worst freezes in relations between East and 
West Germany since the two states established diplomatic re¬ 
lations five years ago was touched off earlier this month. Its 
cause was the publication in the West German weekly Der Spie¬ 
gel of a manifesto by underground East German dissenters, de¬ 
nouncing their rigid Communist government. The 30-page doc¬ 
ument, by a group called the League of Democratic Communists 
of Germany, accused members of the ruling party of elitism, 
prodigality and greed. It also attacked the Soviet Union for ^‘bru¬ 
tal exploitation and suppression’’ of East Germany. In retali¬ 
ation, East Germany harassed West Germans crossing their 


border and stepped up its accusations that the Federal Repub¬ 
lic had been guilty of spying on the East. Both governments, how¬ 
ever, seemed inclined toward a tentative reconciliation, 
p. 30 Italy’s 39th government since the collapse of Fascism in 
1943 did not so much fall as dissolve. To avoid a state of polit¬ 
ical war, Premier Giulio Andreotti bowed out quietly, urging pru¬ 
dence on his Christian Democratic Party. The problem facing 
the party, and the reason for Andreotti s caution, was the need ei¬ 
ther to find a compromise that would give the Communists 
new power or face the national trauma of a new election. Pros¬ 
pects for an early solution did not look promising, 
p. 31 Even as Italy's government was falling. Portugal was 
getting a new one. The 41-day political crisis that began when 
Premier Mirio Soares' minority Socialist government lost a vote 
of confidence ended last week when Soares succeeded in form¬ 
ing an alliance with the conservative Center Social Democrats. 
An earlier effort to work out accords with the right-of-center So¬ 
cial Democrats and the Communists had failed. 

UVING: p. 33 S<^fu Teshigahara, Japan's most innovative and 
successful master of the ancient art of ikebana. is commonly re¬ 
ferred to as “the Picasso of flowers." His Sogetsu (Grass Moon) 
schex)!, which has won converts and mounted shows in many 
countries, formally opened an eleven-story headquarters build¬ 
ing in Tokyo last week. The school has gone beyond the clas¬ 
sical arrangements of a bent twig and a dewy blossom arrayed 
in a water vase or a bamboo tube. In containers that may be ce¬ 
ramic sculptures or Chinese wine kegs. Sofu blends the blooms 
with shells, stones, iron, leaves, driftwood, dried grass, dead flow¬ 
ers or dyed feathers. 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 34 The U.S. auto industry takes 
its pulse every ten days, reporting on deliveries of new vehicles 
by manufacturer and nameplate, and so far this model year the 
readings have been mixed. Buyers have generally been favor¬ 
ing smaller cars at the expense of Detroit's larger offerings. 
Chrysler's Omni compact, which made its debut last week, ex¬ 
ceeds federal fuel economy standards for 1985, an accomplish¬ 
ment that puts Chrysler in a good position to take aim at Ja¬ 
pan's Toyota and Datsun and the Volkswagen Rabbit. Some 
customers are balking at the scaled-down intermediates, which 
they view as less car for more money. 

MEDICINE: p.49 Some 1 SO people have been given new ears 
by a U.S. plastic surgeon who studied sculpture bffre turning to 
medicine. His most famous patient is Eugene Paul Getty II, 
whose ear was cut off by kidnapers in order to exert ransom pres¬ 
sure on his grandfather, the late Oil Billionaire J. Paul Getty 
(they eventually got $2.9 million). The surgeon. Dr. Burt Brent, 
sculpts the ears from the patients’ cartilage, taken from the ribs. 
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The President delivering State of Union address: front row Is occupied by Supreme Court Justices (far left). Cabinet and Administration official 
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Moving Down a Middle Road 

In an earnest speech. Carter sketches modest goals for a tranquil time 




I I was the formal start of his second 
year in office, and as he stood before 
the assembled leaders of the three 
branches of Government in the fresh¬ 
ly carpeted chamber of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. flanked by TelePrompTers 
and with a huge American flag as a back¬ 
drop. Jimmy Carter was a President with 
a heap of problems—and a rare opportu¬ 
nity. After a disappointing first year, his 
ability to inspire the nation was in doubt, 
and his popularity was continuing to slide 
in the polls The ABC-Harns poll placed 
,bis approval at 47 ^y; a CBS~New York 
' survey gave him a 51% rating. Yet 
the annual rush of late-January presiden¬ 
tial messages, from the State of the Union 
speech to his budget and economic re¬ 
ports, presenajd him with a new chance to 
lifl and lead By most measures, he got off 
to a good start, turning his Slate of the 
Union message to the joint session of Con¬ 
gress into the most effectively deHvered 
speech that he has made as President. 

To be sure, the address contained no 


ii- '6 


I clarion call for dramatic action The Pres¬ 
ident had long ago scooped his own news 
by disclosing his major legislative plans 
for the coming year Nor were there any 
eloquent phrases: that is simply not his 
style. Conservatives could grumble al'Hiui 
his revived talk of creating ’voluntary" re¬ 
straints on wages and prices. I iberals 
could complain that many of his populist 
campaign calls for aiding the 
pcx)r and rebuilding the cities 
had apparently vanished. 

Indeed, Carter seemed to 
be searching for a definable po¬ 
sition in the broad ideological 
middle, sending overtures to 
both right and left as he phi¬ 
losophized about the limita¬ 
tions of Government and 
called for “a new spirit, a part¬ 
nership between those of us 
who lead and those who elect." 

CiTiing the lack of any “single 
overwhelming crisis' facing 
the nation, he presented a Stressing 



modest vision of Ciovernment's role in rel- i 
aiively tranquil times that may lie more in j 
keeping with what the j^cople want than 
his increasingly outspoken critics realize, j 
But whether the speech could achieve its 
main aim of building confidence in his 
ability to manage the U.S. economy re¬ 
mained open to question. 

Recognizing the importance or the 
speech, the President had pre¬ 
pared for it like a prizefighter 
before a bout. He had his 
speechvriters supply six suc¬ 
cessive drafts, which he circu¬ 
lated to various Cabinet offi¬ 
cers and aides for comment. 
He heavily rewrote the final 
version, with advice from Wife 
Rosalynn. He repeatedly read 
the speech into a pocket tape 
recorder, rehearsed it with a 
TelePrompTer before an audi¬ 
ence of close aides, and even 
took a rare afternoon nap on 
point the day ofdelivery to avoid any 
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(center and right), with Joint Chiefs behind (right); Senators and Congressmen fill other seats—Republicans at far left. Democrats center and right 


signs of fatigue As a result, he looked 
more rested and relaxed than in some 
weeks, and he ^^as able carefifily lo mod¬ 
erate his singsong Southern cadence and 
I stop stepping on his punch lines In rc- 
I hearsal the speech had taken barelv 30 
I minutes to deliver, before national lele- 
I vision it spun on for 47 minutes ■ pnmai- 
ily because he was interrupted with ap¬ 
plause 43 times 

In its main theme. Carter s address 
went far beyond his Inauguration-speech 
views on the limited capability of even a 
President to instill a new spirit m the na¬ 
tion. He broadened that philosoph> (his 
time, declaring ‘Government cannoi 
solve our problems It can't set i^ur goals 
It cannot define our vision Government 
cannot eliminate poverty or provide a 
bountiful economy or reduce inflation, or 
save our cities or cure illiterac> or pro¬ 
vide energy . Wc simply cannot be the 
managers of everything and cvcrybcidy ' 

That line drew strong applause 

Thenheme was repeated as Carter 
added that 'Ihe American people arc sick 
and tired of federal paper work and 
red tape ' and reported progress on 
“turning the gobbledygook of fed¬ 
eral regulations into plain English 
that people can understand " More 
applause 

But if. as Carter implied. Gov¬ 
ernment must get off the people’s 
backs and no immediate crisis 
looms, the current role for the na¬ 
tion's leaders is a more subtle one. 

Said he: “It becomes the task of 

leaders to call forth the vast and _ 

restless energies of our people to RresWing Officers Mondale and O'Neill share an aside 


build for the future ' fhul is precisel> the 
area in which the K)w-key Carter has yet 
to prove himself 

lie tried to do so with his long-stalled 
energy bill, and he scolded the Congress 
for failing to pass il "I know that it is 
not easy for the Congress to act. but the 
fact remains that on cneigs legislation wc 
have failed the American people ’ Typ- 
icall> Carter diew afiplause fiom Repub¬ 
licans by declaring that the final energy 
bill must increase prixiuclion then from 
IXrmocrais by demanding that it must also 
ensure that 'we cui down waste 

O n the econornv. too Carter made 
bows to right and left There were 
his proposals for a S25 billion cut 
in income taxes and a “lean and 
tight” budget, which should have pleased 
conservatives Yei there was also an ex¬ 
panded program of public service jobs for 
unemployed ViHing i-Hiople. and strong 
endorsement for “early passage of a great¬ 
ly improved llumphrey-llawkins bill” 
While that pronouncement cheered lib- 



I eraK. it was not as sharply in conflict as ^ 
It seemed with Carter's view of govern- | 
i mental nonintervention The “improved” [ 

' Humphrcy-1 lawkins bill sets a five-year | 

! goal of reducing unemployment lo i 
j (from the current 6 ), but no longci in- 1 

: eludes mandatory action by Cjovcrnmeni 
; to leach that elusive level j 

The President was sketchiest in I 
bioad-brushing his goals in foreign pol- | 
icy, but he inspired the biggest ovation | 

; with a strong pitch foi the embattled Pan- i 
; ama Canal treaties Carter broke from his j 
I text to declare with a grin "1 have to say '■ 

' that that's very welcome applause.' 

There was less response as Carter ac- I 
i knowlcdged past criiicism of his open- I 
mouth style of public diplomacy Yet he | 

, was applauded on the .Administration's ! 

' diplc'imaiic role in the Middle East, which | 

I he described as “difficult and sometimes 
, thankless and c(>ntroversial—but it has I 
: been constructive, and it has been nec- j 
j essary. and it will continue ” ; 

j He was most effective when he turned I 
1 more personal, toward the end. invoking | 
the nation's flag-loweied mourning \ 
for Hubert Humphrey. The Sena- j 
tor’s “joy and /esi of living" profe 
Mdeci an example of iRe "specialjjj 
American kind of confidence, 
hope and enthusiasm." which, I 
Carter suggested. oiAt lo become | 
contagious ^ j 

A great speech? No Carter still I 
did not inspire the degree of con- i 
lidence. hope and enthusiasm of ! 
which he spoke. But for this Pres- * 
idem, and for this occasion, it was 
far from bad. ■ 
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COVER STORY 

Trying t o Build Conf M^ce 

Carter aims to soothe business—but will his plan win it over? 


U nemployment is down, inflation up 
Houses are sellings fast, cars mov¬ 
ing slowly. Consumers are spend¬ 
ing freely, businessmen deferring 
plans to build plants or buy machinery. 
Personal incomes and corporate proiits 
are both rising, while the dollar totters 
abroad and stock prices nosedive One 
survey shows consumer confldence at a 
>.ifivc-year high: another puts it at a two¬ 
-year low. 't 

Such are the jolting contrasts that 
make the U S. economy a puzzling pic¬ 
ture at ihc 'jnomenl—as. indeed, it has 
been duringV/isi of Jimmy Carter’s first 
year in the White House. To the public 
at large as well as to economists and busi¬ 
nessmen, the contradictions appear to 
mirror an equally mixed-up management 
of the economy by the ^rter Admin¬ 
istration. Policy zigged from talking up 




a tough tax reform to abandoning most 
of it. zagged from professing unconcern 
about the dollar's slide to intervening ac¬ 
tively in currency markets to prop up 
the greenback. Noting C'arterV. propensity 
for listening first to one economic ad¬ 
viser, then to another. Washington wits 
began quoting, accurately or not, a scath¬ 
ing description of Franklin Roosevelt sup¬ 
posedly offered by Economist John May¬ 
nard Keynes; “The President is like a 
big. fluffy pillow He bears the imprint 
of the last person who sat on him.” 

More important, businessmen from 
Wall Street boardrooms to Main Street 
hardware shops have developed a set con¬ 
viction that the Administration is unwill¬ 
ing. or perhaps unable, to craft any con¬ 
sistent. coherent economic strategy. That 
mood of mistrust is dangerous, not just to 
Carter but to the nation. As the White 




House now clearly recognizes, consumer 
spending has done about all it can to pro¬ 
long the U.S economic expansion; con- 
linucd growth in the next two or three 
years will depend largely on business 
spending for new factories, new machines 
afid. ultimately, new jobs. 

That realization has come hard to 
Populist Carter, who, in the words of one 
top adviser, ’’has a block about Big Busi¬ 
ness. But it is a natural enough view for 
his Secretary of the Treasury. W. (for 
Werner) Michael Blumenthal, who, after 
a rocky beginning in his post, has in the 
past few months gained clear pre-emi¬ 
nence among the President’s economic 
aides. Blumenthal is a former Big Busi¬ 
nessman himself—he was chairman of 
Bendix Corp. before he came to Wash¬ 
ington—and, though he has never been 
fully accepted by corporate leaders as one 
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of their own, he knows how his former col¬ 
leagues in the executive suite think. 

li was Blumenthal who successfully 
promoted a fellow businessman, Textron 
Chairman G. William Miller, to become 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board It 
was Blumenthal, more than anyone else, 
who persuaded Carter that to try to push 
a sweeping tax reform program through 
thio .session of Congress would only fright¬ 
en businessmen. It was Blumenthal too. 
who decided in December that the time 
had come to intervene in money markets 
to halt the disorderly rout of the dollar, 
and who won Carter s approval to .start 
the program w'hile the President was trav¬ 
eling overseas. 

Most of all it was Blumenthal who 
last fall finally imposed some order on 
Carter s chaotic tx^licymaking apparatus 
Early m the Administration, programs 
sWere supposed to be ciiordmated by an 
(CtEconomic Policy Group, but its meetings 
were attended by as many as 30 second- 
I level officials, who set up a babble of un- 
j focused talk, while their bosses saved their 
j serious proposals for pnvaie discussions 
I with the President Blumenthal organized 
a small ‘‘steering committee" that works 
a coi.scnsus on polK\ o\c '^hursda' 
morning breakfasls of sausages eggs an 
, Danish in Blunienihai[)n\iiU' I rcasury 

dir»'ip •'Xtn'Mie, h "c 

i C ouncil of I conomic Advisers C'haiiman 
j Charles Schultze and Budget Bttss James 
I T McIntyre Jr Dissents are noted in rc- 
I ports to C after, who of course reserves 
j final decision for himself But. says one 
, breakfast clubber, in the pasi three 
; months Blumenthal has dominated that 
I group and in effect had veto power over 
I anything going to the President " The 
, steering committee got its final recogni- 
' lion as a power center m November w hen 
i Vice President Walter Mondalc began 
I dropping in on its breakfasts—not for the 
; food, but to find out what Carter was hcar- 
I mg about economics 
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I just about that time, the Blumen¬ 
thal group faced a deadline of sorts 
In late January cvcr> President 
normally submits to C ongress 
and the people his Stale of the Union mes¬ 
sage, an economic report and his bud¬ 
get Blumenthal and his steering com¬ 
mittee decided Carter should seize this 
opportunity to try hard to convince busi¬ 
ness and the nation that he does have a 
Ihought-oiit strategy by spelling out his 
economic plans in considerable detail. 

Carter took the advice, and last week 
he delivered a barrage tif pronouncements 
that did add up to a reasonably coherent 
program. It was unexciting, unsurprising, 
unadventurous, but it seemed designed to 
appeal to the nation for those very rea¬ 
sons. The aim, apparently, is to present 
Carter as a prudent manager, aware that 
the tangled complexities of guiding a 
growing but troubled economy prevent 
any President from doing every thing at 
once, ready to put off those goals that are 
merely desirable in favor of those that are 
essential. The program s main elements: 
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Treasury Secretary posing in front of $10,036,000 in greenbacks of various denominations 

I 'cro power exercised on Thursda v nioi niiif's over .sansaf>e. efiffs and Danidi 


j ► Tax cuts of $25 billion $17 billion net 
. for individual taxpayers through rate cuts. 

I $6 billion net for business in the form of 
i more generous investment lax credits and 
i a drop m the tax rate on most corpoiaic 
; profits from the present 4K'to 45y late 
I this year. 44^ ^ in 19S0 Another $2 bil- 
I lion would be provided by rcix:al of the 
federal tax on telephone calls and a cut 
in unemployment-insurance la.xes levied 
on companies The overall aim: to offset 
the bile of higher Stvial Security and en¬ 
ergy taxes, which the President conceded 
would otherwise drag the ecvinomy down 
by the end of 1978, and give businessmen 
more cash to invest If C ongress agrees, 
the cuts will lake effect Oct. I 
► A tight budget, with spending for fis¬ 
cal 1979, which starts Oct. I. held to 
$500.2 billion, roughly 8'r more than this 
fscal year (The President stressed heav¬ 
ily that, adjusted for inflation, the increase 
v^ould be only 2y.) The deficit is expect¬ 
ed to shrink slightly, from $61.8 billion 
in fiscal 1978 to $60.6 billion. Though 
many businessmen grumble that spending 
and the deficit should have been reduced 
by $20 billion or more, the President did 
resist pleas for still higher ex|7enditures. 


; and McIntyre turned out to be something 
I of a tiger al slashing spending requests 
; For example. Carter and McIntyre threw 
! out the Department of Mousing and Ur- 
! ban Development's first try at a depari- 
i mental budget and ordered a redraft that 
I knocked out exi^ensivc new stxjndmg pro¬ 
grams. Moreover. C arler pledged that he 
would try to reduce the role of Govern¬ 
ment spending in what is now a $2 tril¬ 
lion economy’' frx^m about 22^ i of gross 
national product next fiscal year to 2FV 
by the lime his first term ends in 1981 
That IS a goal that the most crustily con¬ 
servative Republican businessman could 
wholeheartedly endorse if he happened 
to believe that the President meant it. 

► An anti-inflaiion program focusing om 
what sounds like the mildest pres^* 

‘^Gri>ss national pn-xluci in tiinenl 
a $2 inilion annual rait* Iasi fuesd,, 

Lordinp, lo ihc ( oinnicik;c DcfxirUTw; 

Mi>igan Guaranty 1 rusi Co lipure 
cheek precision ihai the rale wij 
briday at lift pm . “give or take a few minutes 
After taking most of two centuries to achieve a 
$1 trillion G N F* ihe I'.S added the second ml* 
lion m a little more than seven vears Alas Ihe mile- 
slonc IS a monument more to irinaltoii than lo 
growth Morgan Guaranty calculates that about iwo- 
ihiids of the second trillion came from highei prices 
rather than increased output 
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idential jawboning. The White House will 
attempt to knock half a percentage point 
off the inflation rate (6.5% to 6.%% in 
i 1977, by various measurements) by urg¬ 
ing union leaders and corporate execu¬ 
tives to hold wage and price boosts below 
the average for the past two years. To 
that end. Administration officials will try 
to convene informal panels of labor and 
corporate bosses to work out wage-price 
goals for specific industries, bearing in 
mind that some will need bigger increas¬ 
es than others. Said Carter firmly, and to 
much applause, in his Stale of the Union 
address; “1 do not believe in wage or price 
controls.” In fact, there will be no enforce¬ 
ment provisions, not even numerical 
guidelines. Says Reginald Jones, chair¬ 
man of General Electric: “One of the fac¬ 
ets of this package most attractive to all 
of us 1 $ that it involves nothing more than 
discussion.” 

T he program makes some bows to 
liberal ideology. It gives the most 
generous income tax reductions to 
people with taxable incomes of 
less than $15,000 a year, on the theory 
that they need help most and will spend 
every cent that Uncle Sam lets go of, rath¬ 
er than put their tax savings in the bank. 
Carter also prof^es a modest innovation: 
$400 million this year to companies that 
hire hard-to-employ workers (details to 
come in March) The reasoning is that 
an expanding economy does not automat¬ 
ically reduce unemployment among the 
groups most plagued by joblessness: em^ 
ployers who need more help turn first to 
the most experienced workers, and these 
generally turn out to be adult white males, 
whose unemployment rate already is low. 


Some special inducement is needed to 
prompt companies to hire blacks, wom¬ 
en and youths. 

On the whole, though, the President's 
policy gives the economy only gentle stim¬ 
ulus. In total, the tax cuts Carter propos¬ 
es will not do much more than cancel the 
effect of tax increases already legislated, 
and for a sizable slice of the population 
they will not even do that for long. The 
principal reason is that Social Security 
taxes arc rising this year, and will jump 
much more sharply in 1979 and later 
years under a law that Congress passed 
in December at Carter s behest 

Blumenthal estimates that almost 
9\^’r of all taxpayers will gel a net re¬ 
duction this year (correcting a figure of 
96% that the President tossed out in his 
Stale of the Union speech). But in 1979, 
the Treasury Secretary figures, fewer than 
83r/f of all taxpayers, those earning about 
$20,900 a year or less, will enjoy a net sav¬ 
ing, those earning more will find Social Se¬ 
curity increases outweighing the income 
tax cuts. Two examples: in 1979 a typical 
family of four earning $15,0 00 a ycai 
would pay $258 less income 
$42 more to Social Security, and sav^P 
net of $216. A family earning $25,000. 
however, would save $320 on income tax¬ 
es, pay $439 more to Social Security, and 
wind up forking over an extra $119 to 
the Government. Many economists are al¬ 
ready speculating that still more income 
tax reductions will be needed to keep the 
economy expanding next year The Pres¬ 
ident in his economic message last week 
came close to conceding the iXMnl 

At minimum, however. Carter has 
sorted out his economic priorities. He bad¬ 
ly confused businessmen early in his Ad¬ 


ministration by setting goals of reducing 
both the unemployment and inflation 
rates to 4.5% or less and balancing the 
budget besides—and doing all that by 
1981 Executives and economists rightly 
protested that reaching paradise so soon 
would be flat-out imp)Ossible. They won¬ 
dered how long it would lake the Pres¬ 
ident to realize that, and which aim he 
would concentrate on when he did. 

The new program clearly gives first 
place to keeping production growing and 
unemployment coming down gradually. 
Though the President talks of reducing 
the inflation rale, some economists out¬ 
side the Administration suspect that Car¬ 
ter has quietly reconciled himself to price 
increases averaging 69/ or so for the next 
year, indeed, the Administration's private 
estimate for 1978 is 6.5% And Carter last 
week conspicuously did not mention bal¬ 
ancing the budget by 1981. even as a hope. 


A s Secretary of the Treasury. Mike 
Blumenthal will take on the job of 
i selling this program lo Congress 
* and his fellow businessmen He 
has alieady started, visiting New York 
weeks ago to brief the influential Busi¬ 
ness Roundtable on the Presidenf s plans, 
taking to national TV (wer the past week¬ 
end lo explain and justify the y\dminis- 
tration's policies. The task is one to which 
he IS less than ideally suited His laconic, 
low-key manner docs not make for stir¬ 
ring public addresses, and he comes across 
better chatting frankly with individuals 
and small groups Bui his firm grasp of 
policy and its rationale is unmistakable 
Last week, in an interview with TlMt 
Washington Economic Correspondent 
George Taber, Blumenthal candidly dis- 
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I cussed the Administration’s position. 
Draping his legs casually across a sim¬ 
ulated colonial chair in his office and puff¬ 
ing on his cigar, he conceded: ’There has 
been much comment in the press about 
the lack of business confidence, and com¬ 
mentators have written about mutually 
inconsistent goals. I think there is some 
substance to this. [Last year] there was in¬ 
sufficient attention given to the relation¬ 
ship between various programs. It is also 
true that economic decision making in the 
early months was anything but smooth.” 

Now, asserts Blumenthal, the Admin¬ 
istration has its goals in order: ^’People 
will still say they don’t like the policy; 
that’s unavoidable. But 1 am hopeful that 
most reasonable observers will say, 'At 
least we know where we stand.’ The first 
priority is to get ICarter’sl energy pro¬ 
gram passed, because it is the key to ev¬ 
erything else. The second priority is to 
continue bringing down the level of un¬ 
employment gradually. Reducing the 
budget deficit is a high priority, but that 
can be achieved only as rapidly as the de¬ 
veloping strengths of the economy allow.” 

An all-important aim is to convince 
businessmen that they can now investj 
with confidence since they know what the 
policy is. and that the Administration will 
help them by cutting their taxes The 
President, who in October scared the wits 
out of many executives by thundering that 
Big Oil wanted to “rip off” the people, 
sprinkled his State of the Union message 
and economic report with flattering ref¬ 



Councll of Economic Adv isers Chalmian Charles Schultee and Budget Boss JamM Mdn^^ 

A balance must take second place to keeping the expansion rolling along. 


erences to private business as the great 
provider of income and jobs. Blumenthal 
expou nds o n the point. “Business invest- 
has been too low. is the key 
^roTonly to keeping the economy going, 
but also the key to fighting inflation ” His 
reasoning, if companies do not build, ex¬ 
pand and modernize factories, production 
bottlenecks and shortages will develop as 
the economy expands, and price increas¬ 
es will speed up. 

But convincing executives that the 
Administration now loves them and 


What Families Will Save on Taxes 

T he following table, supplied by the Treasury Department, shows the income 
tax now paid by the average family of four in various income brackets, the sav¬ 
ings they can expect after President Carter’s proposals for income tax cuts go into 
effect, the increase in Social Security taxes they will pay next year and the net 
change in both taxes. The average family earning less than $10,000 will actually 
collect money from the Government; some are net taxpayers, but thexie earning 
less than $8,000 are eligible for an “earned-income credit” that entitles them to 
“refunds” greater than their taxes paid. Tax rates even for families earning more 
than $100,000 will be reduced, but those people on average will end up paying 
more taxes because of various reforms that the President proposes. 
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wants to help them will take a hard sell¬ 
ing job by Carter. The Administration’s 
priorities, while clear enough, are em¬ 
phatically not those that businessmen 
would select. Most executives are fright¬ 
ened by inflation, fear that it piay bring 
an end to the expansion in a year or 
two despite Carter’s tax cuts, and think 
the President should crack down on it 
by cutting federal spending and the bud¬ 
get deficit more than he intends. Busi¬ 
nessmen and economists, like Murray 
Weidenbaum, a member of the Time 
Board of Economists, consider his anti¬ 
inflation program “a puffball,” and fear 
that the Administration is not yet suf¬ 
ficiently aware of how damaging a fur¬ 
ther decline in the value of the dollar 
could be. 

Initial reaction to the State of the 
Union speech—about the only pro¬ 
nouncement that businessmen had time 
to digest last week—indicates that Car¬ 
ter made a small start toward soothing 
business anxiety but has a very long way 
to go Said John Wilson, an economist at 
California’s Bank of America, the nation’s 
largest. “1 think he demonstrated he has 
a good grasp of short-term and long-term 
economic problems, and he presented a 
balanced package ” J Sidney Webb, ex¬ 
ecutive vice president of TRW Electronics 
in Los Angeles, thought Carter sounded 
“more like a conservative Republican 
than a conservative Democrat. I’m not 
sure he can do all the things he says, but 
in general 1 liked the speech.” 


B ut the favorable 

outweighed by skepticrj^lF^flSi 
tive ones. Richard 
vice president of Cont^^!!|oHRi- 
nois National Bank, com^^lgpjfi^hat 
“there was nothing to help 8)1^our rate 
of inflation.” Joseph Lanterman. chair¬ 
man of Chicago's Amsted Industries, 
manufacturers of railroad and industrial 
components, asserted that “Carter has not 
removed any of the uncertainties that 









plague the economy.*' Irving Seaman, 
chairman of Sears Bank and Trust in Chi¬ 
cago, called Carter's address ''a bland, 
nothing speech. I m even more apprehen¬ 
sive about the economy than before." 

Throughout such comments runs a 
strange paradox: many executives profess 
faith in the strength of business in one 
breath, then voice grave worry about Car¬ 
ter's economic management in the next. 
Says John P. Thompson, chairman of 
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Southland Corp., an operator and fran¬ 
chiser of convenience food stores that has 
its headquarters in Dallas: think 1978 
will be a good year. It is starting off at a 
higher clip than 1977.'* Simultaneously, 
he grouses: "I think the business commu¬ 
nity to a man reflects the uncertainty he 
ICarterl has projected." A fellow Texan. 
M. Lamar Muse, president of Southwest 
Airlines Co., bubbles: "We are expecting 
to do extremely well in 1978." His opin¬ 


ion of the Administration? "1 have never 
seen a group that seemed so inept." 

To a large extent, this split-level 
thinking reflects a similar schizophrenia 
in the economic outlook: no one can deny 
its brightness as the year began or the 
clouds over the longer-term picture. The 
stock market and the dollar to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding, virtually every im¬ 
mediate indicator is coming up roses. The 
best news, of course, is that unemploy- 



Up from Some Stumbles 


E very now and then, residents of Washington's Foggy Bot¬ 
tom neighborhood see a rumpled man with sad beagle 
eyes bearing a big, round bundle from his bachelor apart¬ 
ment to a coin-operated basement laundry. There goes W. 
Michael Blumenthal. 52, one of the most potent powers of 
global finance, carrying his dirty underwear to a washing. 
Blumenthal surely could afford a maid, even though he took 
a $534,000 salai7 cut—from $600,000 down to $66,000 
-when he left private industry to become a Government ser¬ 
vant. But he prefers to perform his own chores because he 
is a man without pretensions. 

Not that the ^creiary of the Treasury does not savor lux¬ 
ury. He likes Cardin belts, monogrammed shirts and $500 
Dunhill suits, but on his round shoulders they just flop and 
hang. He also has a taste for $1.25 Jamaican Dunhill ci¬ 
gars, of which he burns up five to seven a day. Whenever he 
does not have an official dinner, he likes to slip out to a 
small and modest Italian restaurant, where he is seldom rec¬ 
ognized. When it is on the menu, he orders steak tartare. 
which he tosses and stirs with great panache. 

Among his many other little pleasures are playing a mid¬ 
dling game of tennis and jogging up to a mile and a half 
along the Potomac footpath three times a week at 6:30 a.m. 
He also reads voraciously and fast. Recently he has con¬ 
sumed the biography of Mao's widow, Chiang Ch’ing, Me- 
nachem Begin's autobiographical White Knights and Jules 
Witcover’s Marathon, the story of Jimmy Carter's pursuit 
of the presidency. Says Blumenthal: "1 wanted to see how 
they got together and did it ." 

Naturally, he works hard, as might be expected of the 
man who has the responsibility for formulating domestic 
and international financial and tax policies, managing the 
public debt and supervising the Treasury's major law en¬ 
forcement arms, including the Secret Service. But he del¬ 
egates wisely; he recruited Robert Carswell, 49, a Wall Street 
lawyer, as Deputy Secretary to handle the Treasury’s 
126,344-employee bureaucracy, and assigned Anthony Sol¬ 
omon. 58, an economist and State l>epartment veteran, as 
Under Secretary for Monetary Affairs, to run daily inter¬ 
national operations. That leaves Blumenthal free to con¬ 
centrate on the big-bang issues of inflation, taxes and the 
dollar—and have at least some chance to quit the office 
after the twelve-hour days that he considers the optimum 
for efficiency. He carefully guards his weekends as private 
jmes, and sometimes leaves on a quick vacation without re- 
-'v his destination to anyone except his secretary. 

lenthal's well-documented rise from adversity is the 
that businessmen like to tell their skeptical chil- 
^ove that oppiortunity still flourishes in America. 
A^'ll^^^from Hitler's Berlin, a street-smart survivor of 
wartime^anghai, where his father worked at odd jobs and 
his mother supported the family by selling cloth to dress¬ 
makers, Blumenthal landed in California at the age of 21 in 
1947 with $60 in his pocket. He worked ,up through two 
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dozen menial jobs, among them serving as a gambling shill 
near Lake Tahoe and handling the lights at strip shows fea¬ 
turing Lili St. Cyr and Sally Rand. He got a scholarship to 
Princeton, earned two master’s degrees and a Ph.D. in eco¬ 
nomics, taught for a while but switched to the more ex¬ 
citing world of business, joining a subsidiary of Crown 
Cork Sl Seal, where he quickly climbed to vice president 
and director. In 1963, he was named the U.S. ambassador 
to the Kennedy Round of international trade talks in Ge¬ 
neva. There he proved to be a tough negotiator, showing 
qualities that still linger. Says a Treasury aide: "Tve never 
seen a guy who can get you on the defensive so easily. He’s 
the master of one-upmanship. He always gets the other guy 

off balance ' 

After four years in the 
trade job, Blumenthal in 
1967 became president of 
Bendix Corp., the Dc- 
troit-area conglomerate 
(auto parts to mobile 
homes) He rose to be¬ 
come chairman, and un¬ 
der his leadership Bendix 
was known in business 
circles as one of the best- 
managed companies in 
the country. Beyond in¬ 
creasing sales and profits, 
Blumenthal argued force¬ 
fully, business also has a 
social role. Long before it 
became fashionable, he 
conducted an outspoken 
campaign for corpora¬ 
tions to adopt a code of 
ethics, urging others to 
emulate Bendix’s openly 
professed policy of refus¬ 
ing to make payoffs to 
win orders. 

In addition, Blumen¬ 
thal was a political activ¬ 
ist. Says he, rather hypcrbolically: "You can count the leail- 
ing Democratic businessmen on one hand." In Campaign 
1976, he supported Walter Mondale and then Scoop Jack- 
son, but, better late than never, he ultimately hopped aboard 
the Carter bandwagon. When Carter was searching for a 
Treasury Secretary, he was impressed by BlumenthaPs busi¬ 
ness success, well-rounded personality and intellect. 

Once he moved to Washington, the "kid from Shang¬ 
hai" (as he is still called by some Treasury aides) stumbled 
for the first time in his life. He separated from his wife, who 
has earned her Ph.D. in education and works as a research¬ 
er at the National Academy of Sciences. (Says a friend: 
"They were two highly charged people, who were terribly 
busy and saw too little of each other to really make a cou¬ 
ple.") He seemed lost in Washington’s bureaucratic maze 
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mont by Government calculation fell to 
a three-year low of 6.4% of the work force 
in December. Many economists outside 
the Administration think that figure is too 
low, but no one questions that the econ¬ 
omy is creating new jobs at a speedy pace. 
Carter’s aides are permitting themselves 
to hippe, though not yet to predict, that 
the rate will M below 6% by the end of 
this year. 

A stream of reports last week gave 
reason to think that unemployment may 
indeed drop lower. Housing starts in 1977 




jumped 29%, to just under 2 million, and 
clos^ the year still going up; the annual 
rate in December hit nearly 2.3 million. 
Permits issued for new construction prac¬ 
tically g^rantee a healthy building pace 
early this year. Personal income in De¬ 
cember rose 1.1%. 

The gross national product (the total 
output of goods and services in the econ¬ 
omy), adjusted for inflation, rose at an an¬ 
nual rate of 4.2% in the fourth quarter. 
That was down a bit from the previous 
three months but much stronger than ex¬ 


r"" ’ 


pected in early fall. Moreover, the decline 
was accounted for mostly by a drop in 
business inventories, which were cleaned 
out by brisk Christmas sales. So business¬ 
men will have to restock their shelves and 
warehouses early this year, and that will 
give a new push to production and em¬ 
ployment. The Administration figures 
that real G.N.P. this year would rise 4.5% 
even without a tax cut; with one, the in¬ 
crease might even be a bit more than the 
4.9% of last year. 

Some private economists are also 



The Treasury Secretary meets with Saudi Arabia's Prince Fahdv ieft, and King KhaHd, far right in October 1977 


and naive about infighting. His relations with C'ongress were 
poor, and he sometimes was an ill-prepared witness at hear¬ 
ings on Capitol Hill. He failed to earn the trust of busi¬ 
nessmen, partly because he had spoken so loudly about the 
need for business reform, and partly because the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration did not designate him as its economic spokes¬ 
man, a role that traditionally falls to the Treasury Secre¬ 
tary. Instead, Carter's old friend. Budget Director Bert 
Lance, took on much of that function, as well as the job of Ad¬ 
ministration envoy to businessmen. When the scandal over 
Lance’s finances broke last summer, some of his loyalists in 
the White House accused Blumenthal of 
being “loo energetic" in pressing the 
probe. In fact, Blumenthal was only do¬ 
ing his duty as the man in charge of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Curren¬ 
cy and the Internal Revenue Service 
—and events proved that he was right 
all along. 


A fter Lance was forced to quit, his de¬ 
parture left a power vacuum, and 
Blumenthal seemed the most likely can¬ 
didate 10 fill it. Impressed by his ideas 
apd*hts staying power under pressure. 
Carter began to pay much more heed to 
him and made Blumenthal practically his 
economic chief of staff. Says Blumenthal: 
“The whole question of who says what 
on economic issues has not been much 
of a problem in recent months. It’s pret¬ 
ty clear who talks to the business com¬ 
munity.” The ulker is, of course, Mike 
Blumenthal. 

If businessmen listen, they will have 
reason to conclude that they have a friend 
in Blumenthal. He is particularly proud 



that he persuaded Carter to pick William Miller to head 
the Federal Reserve Board. As Blumenthal says: “1 pushed 
hard for a tried and true business executive who had the 
credentials of running a major enterprise and therefore of 
understanding corporate wants and needs, because that 
was a very important element in giving confidence. We’ll 
work together well. This was my greatest acquisition in 
some lime." 

Blumenthal is basically conservative in ^onomics, as 
devoted to free markets and opposed to Government in¬ 
terference as any corporate chieftain. Wage-price controls 
are anathema to him. though he has de¬ 
clared broadly that more Government 
planning might be helpful. In general, 
he favors some spending controls but 
sees nothing sacrosanct about a bal¬ 
anced budget. He urges the $25 billion 
tax cut that Carter proposes this year 
for businesses and individuals: he ar¬ 
gued successfully against eliminating tax 
benetiis for capital gains but could not 
talk the President out of proposing a 
crackdown on deductions for expense 
accounts, including those very rare 
“three-martini lunches." 

Beyond that, says Blumenthal in his 
only slightly accented English, ’i'm a 
little different from most businessn 
My social views, not my econon^ 
are a little more liberal." Jim^i 
de^ribes himself in much theij 
a social liberal and a hscaH' 

Given the similarities of t|5|!^ji^ipnnos- 
ophies, it is not surprising*Tnat these 
two self-made millionaires—the man 
from Plains and the Shanghai kid—get 



WMi two of Ms three grown daughters along just fine. 
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starting to make their forecasts for 1978 
a bit more cheery, but a few others are 
sounding warnings of a new recession 
some time in 1979. Economist Terrence 


Larsen of the Philadelphia National Bank 
hgures that Carter's tax cuts will stave 
off a slump this year, but “into 1979 the 
possibility of recession does increase. The 
odds would be 1 in 2/' 

The main reasons for worry: 

Inflation. To a man, dozens of business¬ 
men and economists queried by TiMt cor¬ 
respondents expect price increases to re¬ 
main rapid in 1978 or even to speed up a 
bit, perhaps to a 7% pace by year's end, 
partly because of actions that Washington 
has already taken. Employers will pass 
along in higher prices their share of So¬ 
cial Security tax boosts. A 45% rise by 
1981 in the minimum wage that Carter 
proudly signed will kick up business costs 
and prices. So will restrictions on imports 
of foreign steel, shoes and TV sets that 
the President agreed to in order to avoid 
all-out protectionism. 


Painful enough in itself, inflation also 
“ultimately produces higher unemploy¬ 
ment," ob^rves Kent Sims, senior vice 
president of the San Francisco Federal 
Reserve Bank. That happens if prices rise 
to the point that consumers become un¬ 
willing or unable to buy. There is one 
small sign that the process may be start¬ 
ing already; the drop in auto sales since 
mid-November. That could signal a buy¬ 
er rebellion against the prices that De¬ 
troit is charging for many 1978 models 
that are smaller—though more fuel-effi- 
cienl—than those of earlier years. 

Interest Rates. Higher demand for loans 
and Federal Reserve Bt^ard efforts to pre¬ 
vent inflationary growth of the U.S. 
money supply are pushing up lending 
charges. The bank “prime" rate on busi¬ 
ness loans has jump^ from at the 
start of 1977 to 8% now; some Wall Street¬ 
ers predict it will reach 8Ji% or even 9% 
by year’s end. The rise makes it more ex¬ 
pensive for consumers and businesses to 
buy or build with borrowed cash. It could 
put an end to the housing boom by caus¬ 
ing savers to pull their money out of sav¬ 
ings banks and savings and loan associ¬ 
ations—the prime source of mortgage 
loans—and instead buy Treasury bills or 
bonds to get the higher interest rates that 
they offer. Some lenders fear that this pro¬ 
cess, known to economists by the jaw- 
• peaking name of “disintermediation," is 
^^^dy beginning. 

steadied after Washington 
are ^ up unwanted greenbacks to 
hut dipped a bit again at 
wecka^HB|ij\^parently because Carter's 
State of ihcuhion speech failed to con¬ 
vince foreign moneymen that the Admin¬ 
istration has a handle on the economy’s 
problems. In the long run, dollar stability 
will depend on U.S. progress in reducing 
its gargantuan trade dellcit of almost $30 



United States 



billion—and not much progress is expect¬ 
ed this year. Congressional passage of an 
energy bill—almost any energy bill 
—would help by demonstrating Ameri¬ 
can determination to cut oil imports, the 
biggest contributor to the deficit. A dol¬ 
lar slide aggravates other troubles: it wors¬ 
ens inflation by increasing the price of 
imports, and causes the Federal Reserve 
to raise interest rates more than it oth¬ 
erwise would in an effort to make dollar 
holdings a more attractive investment 

The Stock Market. The Dow Jones in¬ 
dustrial average has fallen on eleven of 



the 14 trading days so far in 1978, for a de¬ 
cline of 54 points, and it closed last week 
at 776.94. In stock traders' minds, wor¬ 
ries about inflation, interest rates and the 
dollar have outweighed all the good news. 
Though the stock market does not direct¬ 
ly move the economy, it can have an im¬ 
portant psychological effect by making 
people feel poorer—-and with reason. Says 
Albert H. Cox, chief economist of Mer¬ 
rill Lynch, the brokerage giant: “By our 
estimates, at this point almost $100 bil¬ 
lion worth of values in listed stocks has 
been wiped away—$62 billion last year 
and another $30 billion plus just in the 
early part of this year. That has to have 
some dampening effect Ion the economy] 
after a while." 

Investment. Council of Economic Advis¬ 
ers Chairman Schultze flgures that busi¬ 
ness spending for new plant and equip¬ 
ment, adjusted for inflation, must rise 7% 
this year and 9% next year to keep the re¬ 
covery rolling. Capital investment in¬ 
creased 89r in 1977, but Commerce De¬ 
partment surveys indicate a rise of only 
4.5% this year. Townsend-Greenspan, a 
^msuliing firm headed by Alan Green¬ 
span, a member of the Time Board of 
Economists, calculates that the rise may 
really be a mere 3%, and warns that even 
that puny an increase will not be achieved 
unless the dollar steadies enough to re¬ 
move the threat of a violent leap in in¬ 
terest rates 

The trouble in tackling any of these 
problems is that a too vigorous attack on 
one may well aggravate another. Consid¬ 
ering only economics, the standout exam¬ 
ple is the unemployment-inflation dilem¬ 
ma. Aggressive stimulation of the 
economy through heavy federal spending 
or extra-deep lax cuts might initially slash 
unemployment, but it might also push up 
prices; an all-out attack on inflation in¬ 
volving deep cuts in spending might bring 
on a recession, with rapidly rising unem¬ 
ployment. But the White House cannot 
confine its attention to economics, polit¬ 
ical and social claims must be weighed 
too. Thus any presidential economic pro¬ 
gram is a series of uneasy compromises, 
and Carter's is decidedly no exception. 

In the field of lax policy, for exam¬ 
ple, the President totally committed him¬ 
self during the campaign to reforming a 
system that he call^ “a disgrace to the 
human race." While he now accepts Blu- 
menthal's argument that tax cuts must 
take precedence, he could not simply 
abandon his campaign pledges. So he cou¬ 
pled his rate-slashing proposals with a call 
for a modicum of reform. 

The most consequential reform would 
be replacing the present $750-per-person 
income tax exemption with a $240 cred¬ 
it. The exemption reduces the amount of 
income on which tax is paid; the credit 
would be subtracted directly from the 
amount of tax due. For complex techni¬ 
cal reasons, the effect would be to give 
an extra tax break to people earning less 
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than roughly $22,000 a year, while reduc- singly—White House Assistant James 
ing the benefit of tax cuts for people who Schlesinger, who is now Secretary of En- 
earn more. Other reforms that the Pres- ergy, on fuel policy, Labor Secretary Ray 
ident proposed would further restrict cer- Marshall on minimum-wage legislation 
tain tax shelters for well-off people, end —and reach decisions without weighing 
a scheme under which companies can de- sufficiently the impact that the programs 
fer taxes on part of the profits earned by they suggested might have on the econ- 
exporting goods, tax more speedily the omy. Blumenthal suffered as much as any- 
profits t^t U.S.-based corporations earn one from this presidential propensity. In 
overseas, and cut in half permitted de- public, he loyally though unenthusiasti- 
ductions for business meals—an attack on cally supported Carter's plan for a $50- 
the by now fabled three-martini 
lunch. 

Oregon Democrat A1 Ull- 
man, chairman of the tax-writ¬ 
ing House Ways and Means 
Committee, last week voiced op¬ 
position to most of the remaining 
reform ideas, especially the pro¬ 
vision about business meals, 
which he feared would cripple 
the hotel and restaurant indus¬ 
try. Congress is likely to knock ! 
out many of the reforms, and 
that would push the whole pro¬ 
gram askew Without the reve¬ 
nue-raising reforms, Carter's 
proposals would result in tax 
cuts totaling $34 billion a year 
—$24 billion for individuals, $8 
billion for business. $2 billion in 
excise and payroll tax elimina¬ 
tion—and that amount might be 
inflationary. The President him¬ 
self, in a special tax message, 
said: "The full cuts in personal 
and corporate tax rates which I 
recommend would not be desir¬ 
able in the absence of significant 
reform" 

The justification that Ad¬ 
ministration officials give for the 
weak anti-inflation program 
amounts to saying that they 
could not think of anything else 
If you have to do something 
about inflation, and if you feel 
you must accept a $60 billion | 
budget deficit for the sake of 
growth, and if you rule out wage- 
price controls or anything 
smacking of them as unlikely to 
work, what is left but a plea for 
voluntary cooperation by man¬ 
agement and labor to hold down 
pay and price increases? And if 
the whole economic program de¬ 
pends on business cooperation 

and confidence anyway, why not Blt^nthal and Pr esident Carter in the Ovat Office 
make the attempt? Blumenthal's An attack on one problem may aggravate another, 
defense of the plan is notably un¬ 
inspiring: “Don't call it a mouse too fast, per-person tax rebate last spring, ad^ 
There won't be a loving embrace of the ing one Senator to "hold your nose £ 
plan, but there will be a cautious and so- vote for it," only to have the President s 
ber willingness to give it a try. We're going denly pull the rug from under him 
to fail in the fight against inflation unless abruptly abandoning the proposal, 
we can find a way for people to say ‘We're Just how much coordination Blum 
all in this together and we're going to col- thal can now bring to the policymak 

laborate to solve it.' " process is still problematic. In all li 

In all economic policymaking, a key lihood neither he nor anyone else in 
consideration is balance between conflict- Carter Administration w ill ever play 
ing goals and clashing claims. Balance dominant a role in shaping economic p 
was precisely the quality that the Admin- grams as Secretaries of the Treasury Jc 
istration's procedures lacked in the early Connally and George Shultz did un 
days. Carter then would consult with aides Richard Nixon. Though Carter is gett 




per-person tax rebate last spring, advis¬ 
ing one Senator to "hold your nose and 
vote for it," only to have the President sud¬ 
denly pull the rug from under him by 
abruptly abandoning the proposal. 

Just how much coordination Blumen¬ 
thal can now bring to the policymaking 
process is still problematic. In all like¬ 
lihood neither he nor anyone else in the 
Carter Administration will ever play as 
dominant a role in shaping economic pro¬ 
grams as Secretaries of the Treasury John 
Connally and George Shultz did under 
Richard Nixon. Though Carter is getting 


over his penchant for trying to decide ev¬ 
ery aspect of every program, and is del¬ 
egating more authority to Blumenthal and 
others, he still immerses himself in the de¬ 
tails of economic policy more than Pres¬ 
idents generally do. While the budget was 
being prepared, the President carefully 
studied 25 black briefing books averaging 
150 pages each, and scribbled in the mar¬ 
gins such comments as "Let's not do that 
JC." He also invited middle-level officials 
MCKswANsoH to mectlngs on departmental 
budgets, and encouraged them 
to debate figures with him while 
their bosses listened. 

But Blumenthal's steering 
committee has established 
enough authority in selecting the 
choices to be presented to the 
President to disgruntle Labor 
Secretary Marshall and Com¬ 
merce Secretary Juanita Kreps, 
who complain that they have 
been cut out of economic policy¬ 
making by not being invited to 
the Thursday-morning break¬ 
fasts Within the committee. 
Blumenthal has no visible rival 
for pre-eminence Charles 
Schultze these days often se¬ 
cludes himself in his office, and 
McIntyre sticks strictly to bud¬ 
get matters. 

That leaves Blumenthal not 
only the chief policy planner but 
the Administration's unofficial 
ambassador to business as well. 
Though Blumenthal's back¬ 
ground might seem to fit him 
perfectly for the job, he has yet 
to master the assignment Many 
businessmen still blame him for 
much of the Administration's 
early waffling, especially about 
the dollar. Blumenthal's Decem¬ 
ber decision to support the 
greenback represented some¬ 
thing of a conversion. Earlier he 
had taken the lead in arguing 
that the dollar's slide was no 
cause for alarm, and he made 
the point more strongly than he 
may have intended; he gave 
many businessmen the impres¬ 
sion that he actually wanted to 
see the dollar drop farther. De¬ 
spite his reversal, they still view 
' Blumenthal as the man who 

_ talked the dollar down, and they 

have not forgiven him 

Whether Blumenthal can 
change the skepticism about him is cru¬ 
cial The Carter program simply will not^ 
work without business confidence-—^ i 
Blumenthal helped mightily 
that way He has gained greatl\|^ir^H9 
su ranee and knowledge of 
Washington infighting, and 
ident on what for a DemocA|iJW(TOTnin- 
istrhiion is a very conservative program 
Having won over his new colleagues in 
Government, he must now gain the sup¬ 
port of his old acquaintances in the board 
rooms—and paradoxically that seems 
much the harder task ■ 





UnHied States 


Again, the FBI G ets ite Man_ 

Judge William Webster, a Republican, takes on the bureau 


D uring a legal conference in London 
last summer, Attorney General Grif¬ 
fin Bell and Federal Circuit Judge Wil¬ 
liam Webster of St. Louis got to talking 
about the FBI What would his answer 
have been. Bell wondered, had Webster 
been asked to head the bureau instead of 
Alabama Federal Judge Frank Johnson‘S 
“I don't know," replied Webster. "I have 
never thought of myself in that role." 

, Last week Welter, 53, was thinking 
about it. Seven weeks after Johnson with¬ 
drew his candidacy for health reasons, 
Webster was asked by President Carter to 
become the third director in the FBi s 43- 


about Webster after his nomination, and 
the only possible problem might be his 
membership in Si. Louis' Veiled Prophet 
Society and the Noonday Club, two ex¬ 
clusive groups that have no black mem¬ 
bers. Bell noted that he had studied Web¬ 
ster's court decisions and found him to 
be a "moderate person" who "reasons 
well." 

Those familiar with his work in the 
Eighth Circuit agree. One liberal St. Lou¬ 
is lawyer claims that Webster tends to up¬ 
hold the rights of police more readily than 
those of defendants, but concedes that he 
is a "better than average" judge. Other 



Webater with Wife Pn isilla and daughters du ri ng p ress conference In St, Louis last w eek 

The old Navyman heard the bosun \s pipe and the words "Now hear this. ” 


year history, and he accepted. Explaining 
why he would give up his judgeship for the 
bureau's top post, he said: "I'm an old Na¬ 
vyman. I heard the bosun's pipe and the 
words ‘Now hear this.' " 

Webster was chosen from an original 
list of 117 prospects that was narrowed 
down to two after Bell consulted with law¬ 
yers, judges and law-enforcement offi¬ 
cials. He and the other finalist. Federal 
Judge Frank McGarr of Chicago, met 
with Carter last week. Bell noted that both 
ans; the Administration has 
leavy fire lately for partisan- 
^pointments of federal judge,s 
ors. Bell suggested that Car- 
might have turned on a sim- 
f temperament. "McGarr is a 
hd has a more dominant per¬ 
sonality, said the Attorney General. 
"Webster is given to being a quiet person." 

To assume the directorship, Webster 
must first be confirmed by the Senate, but 
there appears to be little doubt about that. 
Scarcely a negative word was uttered 


civil rights advocates describe him as fair, 
and conservatives are pleased by the fact 
that he has let a number of criminal con¬ 
victions stand despite alleged minor mis¬ 
takes in trials. 

While his integrity is unquestioned, 
the test for Webster will be how well he 
can—with limited administrative experi¬ 
ence—run an agency with 19,000 employ¬ 
ees. a S500 million annual budget and a 
lot of problems. Dominated by cliques and 
thoroughly demoralized, the FBI has suf¬ 
fered one severe blow after another to its 
public image since the death of J. Edgar 
Hoover in 1972. 

There were damaging revelations of 
Hoover's petty corruption and personal 
wars against political dissenters and black 
leaders. L. Patrick Gray, the acting di¬ 
rector. politicized the agency by bending 
to pressure from the Nixon White House 
to imi^de the Watergate investigations. 
Outgoing Director Clarence Kelley, who 
is due to retire by Feb. 15, has been un¬ 
able to wrest full control from the remain¬ 


ing members of Hoover's inner circle. 
Within the past five years, moreover, it 
has been disclosed that a number of the 
FBI's 8,400 agentsiiave been involved in il¬ 
legal entries and mail oi^ning. One agent, 
John Kearney, was indicted last April in 
New York for illegal surveillance of the 
radical underground Weatherman group, 
and Bell has yet to decide whether there 
will be further indictments pending a re¬ 
port from a ten-man Justice Department 
team on past FBI malpractices. 

T he man tapped to lead the bureau to 
brighter days has an exemplary rec¬ 
ord. After two hitches in the Navy (top 
rank: lieutenant) and degrees from Am-* 
herst College and Washington University 
School of Law. Webster entered private 
practice. Richard Nixon api^inted him 
as a U.S. district court judge in 1971 and 
to the U.S. Eighth Circuit Court of Ap¬ 
peals in 1973. When Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice William O. Douglas retired in 1975. 
Webster was one of the first eleven peo¬ 
ple recommended to the American Bar 
Association as a possible replacement. 

Webster is a Christian Scientist who 
k»neilher drinks nor smokes and stays in 
shape by playing tennis regularly. He and 
Wife Drusilla weekend at the family’s 
265-acre farm in Callaway County, Mo.. 
90 miles west of St Louis, where Web¬ 
ster rides horses and breeds Black Angus 
cattle. The parents of a college-age son 
and two daughters, the Websiers have few 
qualms about moving East—even though, 
as Mrs. Webster says with a laugh, "we'll 
be one of the few in Washington not from 
Georgia." 

■ ■ ■ 

When Griflin Bell announced Wil¬ 
liam Webster's appointment to the FBI 
post, he noted proudly that it had been 
made "without regard to p^itical party.” 
One motivation for the remark, both he 
and President Carter had^dsccome em¬ 
broiled in a controversy over their desire 
to sack a Republican, David Marston, as 
U.S. Attorney in Philadelphia 

Marston. who has convicted some top 
Democratic officials, including Pennsyl¬ 
vania Speaker of the House Herbert Fine- 
man, was summoned to Bell's office the 
day after Webster's nomination. When 
he emerged, Marston said the Attorney 
General had told him that "the decision 
to fire me was final, and would not be re¬ 
considered." Carter admitted the previous 
week that he had asked Bell to "ex¬ 
pedite" the ouster of Marston after re¬ 
ceiving a phone call from Pennsylvania 
Democratic Congressman Joshua Eil- 
berg. Carter presumably did not know 
that Eilberg was under investigation by 
Marston's office for financial irregularities 
in a Philadelphia hospital's construction 
program. 

Bell offered the outgoing prosecutor 
a three-month extension, but Marston de¬ 
clined. Said he: "I've been crippled by the 
events of the past few weeks. I don't want 
to be a lame duck." • 
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New Orders for the Admiral 


Now he directs more than the Central Intelligence Agency 

S ince becoming chief of ihe ciA Iasi to produce. One reason: he rejected the 
March, Admiral Stansheld Turner first version, submitted in August by the 
has come on like David Farragut at Mo- National Security Council, as incompre- 
bile Bay: Damn the torpedoes! Full speed hcnsible. An adviser recalls that the Pres- 
ahead! Turner gave orders to discharge idem said, “1 don’t understand it, and 1 
820 spooks. He then dismissed Deputy Di- doubt anybody else can." 
rector for Operations William Wells, who Under the new order. Turner will get 
had earned out the firing. The admiral "full and exclusive authority" over pre- 
also surrounded himself with former na- paring the intelligence community’s bud- 
val officers as high-level subordinates. gets. He will also operate through a new 
Morale has listed at the agency, and National Intelligence Tasking Center 
old hands have loosed broadsides at Tur- —made up of officers from the entire in¬ 
ner, so far with little effect. He has also telligencc community—to assign intelli- 
caused nervousness and resentment at the gence projects to each agency and 
Pentagon, State Department and several coordinate their activities. But each de- 
other federal departments by lobbying at partment will retain operational authority 
the While House to gain control of their over its own intelligence arms Thus while 
intelligence operations. the Tasking Center can order the Pen- 

This week, despite the growing con- tagon’s National Reconnaissance Office 
troversy about the admiral, he will get to continue operating spy-in-the-sky sat- 
much of the broader powers that he want- ellites. Secretary of Defense Harold 
ed, and from his old Annapolis mate^^fjiWffwill control the office's day-to-day 
Jimmy Carter. The President on Tut#** operations The spy agencies will also 
day will sign an order reorganizing the cn- keep on making their own analyses of all 
lire U S intelligence community, which the intelligence data that they get. This 
embraces the ciA and the intelligence will ensure that dissenting views are sent 
arms of the FBI, the State and Defense de- to the White House Particularly sensi- 


partmentsand the individual military ser¬ 
vices. The directive will give Turner au¬ 
thority over all intelligence budgets 
(estimated total: $7 billion) But, as de¬ 
creed by the President last summer, the 
order stops short of giving Turner the job 
he most coveted Li.S intelligence C7,ar 
The executive order was one of the 
first projects begun by Carter after tak¬ 
ing office, but it still took almost a year 



live intelligence-gathering operations and 
other cloak-and-dagger activities will 
have to be approved ahead of time by a 
standing committee of the National Se¬ 
curity Council, which is headed by Zbi¬ 
gniew Brzezinski. 

T he new directive also reaffirms the list 
of dos and don'ts for American agents 
that was signed two years ago by Pres¬ 
ident Ford, ft sets no limits on a CIA prac¬ 
tice that attracted heavy criticism during 
recent congressional hearings: the use of 
newsmen, students or clergymen as 
agents. Though the general policy is not 
to use them, the White House asserts that 
it did not want specifically to single out 
any groups for exclusion. But agents can¬ 
not interview people in the U.S. without 
identifying themselves as spooks. Nor can 
the CIA. using a seemingly innocuous busi¬ 
ness firm as cover overseas, sign a con¬ 
tract with any Americans unless they 
know that the agency is involved. 

After Carter signs the order, he will 
ask Congress to enact it, giving it the per¬ 
manency of law. It is expected to encoun¬ 
ter little opposition despite the rising con¬ 
cern in Washington about Turner. Some 
senior advisers to Carter regard him as a 
poor manager of people and somewhat 
overweening. But they believe that anoth¬ 
er change at the top would only further 
damage the CIA, which has had five di¬ 
rectors in five years. Still, by getting a 
new charter for all U.S. intelligence ac¬ 
tivities written into law. the Administra¬ 
tion hopes to make spy operations more 
orderly and efficient, and keep them un¬ 
der better control. ■ 



Muriel leaving cemetery with ceremonial flag 

Rousing 

Farewe ll_ 

Now will Muriel take over? 

B undled in parkas and ski masks, mit¬ 
tens and scarves, the people of Hu¬ 
bert Humphrey's adopted slate paid him 
their final tributes last week. Not even 
subzero cold could keep them away as 
they waited patiently on the steps of Min¬ 
nesota's Capitol rotunda in St. Paul for a 
view of Humphrey's flag-draped casket 
inside. Among the mourners: a newsboy 


I 


With his paper bag still slung over his 
shoulder and a visitor, California's Gov¬ 
ernor Jerry Browm. 

Humphrey never achieved his goal of 
becoming President, but in the nation's 
capital as well as in the heartland, he was 
honored as if he had. Not only was his 
body flown to Washington on the plane 
that had carried the bodies of John Ken¬ 
nedy and Lyndon Johnson, but it also lay 
in state beneath the dome of the Capitol 
Rotunda on the same bier that had held 
Abraham Lincoln and J.F.K. 

Only a week before he died, Hum¬ 


phrey told a fnend that he did not way ' ^ 
his requiem to be a morose spectad^^r . 
he: "Let's make it a celebrat^jT^^*^ 
certainly that—a rousing 
Hubert Humphrey. 

At the funeral scry/icdz ^^ jS^KuVs 
House of Hope Presbyt^jj^ljJlSHfuir^ a 
black Baptist choir mourns Humphrey's 
passing with stirring spirituals, and the 
•church choir sang the Hallelujah Chorus 
from Handel’s Messiah. There were eu¬ 
logies by President Carter and Vice Pres¬ 
ident Mondale The service lasted more 
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than two hours. Said Pastor Calvin Di- 
dier, a Humphrey friend: “The only ser¬ 
vice we ever had here thal ran as long as 
this one was when Hubert was the preach¬ 
er.*' Afterward Muriel, in a pink dress and 
fur jacket, stood in the cold greeting 
guests, including Coretia King, whom she 
embraced. While the honor guard lifted 
the casket and moved it to a waiting 
hearse, she wiped away some tears, then 
smiled and waved to friends in the crowd. 
At sundown Humphrey was buried in 
Minneapolis’ Lakewood Cemetery as tele¬ 


vision s];^llights eerily illuminated his 
hnal resting place. A 19-gun salute rang 
through the frigid air, a bugler played 
taps, cameras clicked. 

And politics went on. Who will fill 
out the remaining four years of Hum¬ 
phrey's term? Three Minnesota Congress¬ 
men—[Democrats Donald Fraser and 
James Obersiar and Republican Bill 
hrenzel—are gearing up for a special elec¬ 
tion to be held in November, concurrent 
with the general election. But Governor 
Rudy Perpich must appoint a successor 


to serve between now and November. 

The guessing is that Perpich will name 
Muriel Humphrey and she will accept. 
But not foi political reasons. Muriel was 
never a tan of Washington and not par¬ 
ticularly fond of politics. But close friends 
say that on his deathbed Humphrey asked 
her to accept the post; moreover, Muriel 
feels indebted to her husband's loyal staff. 
By going to Washington, she would guar¬ 
antee their jobs for eleven more months 
and give them time to look for other 
work. Hubert would have approved. ■ 
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Wooing the Black Vote _ 

To survive. Republicans figure they need a 15% share 


iMBlack people need the Republican 
Ei Party to compete for us so that we 
have real alternatives... The Republican 
Party needs black people if it is ever to 
compete for national office." 

That claim of mutual interest was 
made last week before 155 members of 
the Republican National Committee, all 
but four of them white, at Washington's 
Mayflower Hotel The speaker was no 
party functionary but the Rev. Jesse Jack- 
son, Chicago's flamboyant preacher of 
black activism. Jackson is a far cry from 
the usual G.O.P. orator, but his call for 
closer tics between blacks and the G O P. 
comes at a time when the party is look¬ 
ing for ways to woo black voters. 

Party Chairman Bill Brock, a former 
Tennessee Senator, launched the effort af¬ 
ter returns from the last presidential elec¬ 
tion showed that Democrat Jimmy Car¬ 
ter had won an overwhelming 909^ 
black voles. Carter outpolled Gerald Foi 
by I 7 million votes overall, his margin 
among blacks was 4.7 million votes As 
Jackson told his Republican audience; 
“Hands that picked cotton in 1966 did 
pick the President in 1976, and could very 
well be the difference in 1980." 

To improve on the dismal G.O.P per¬ 
formance, Brock hired a firm of black po¬ 
litical consultants in Columbus, Ga., pro¬ 
moted the appointment of blacks to 
organize Southern states for the GO.P. 
and visited Georgia and Mississippi to see 
what else could be done. Last November 
two top officials of the Mississippi Repub¬ 
lican Party created a stir by making an un¬ 
precedented appearance at the state's 
convention of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
“We’re not likely to attract a large nuni 
ber of blacks," concedes Kansas Senator 
(and former G.O.P. chairman) Robert 
Dole, “but we can attract substantial num¬ 
bers." Brock says he hopes to garner 15% 
or more of the black vote—enough to 
swing close elections. Notes he: “There's 
no alternative. To survive, we must do it." 

P erhaps the chief barrier between Re- 
publieans and black leaders is the par¬ 
ty's emphasis on reduced Government 
spending, balanced budgets and laissez.- 
faire economics, quite the opposite of the 
programs sought by black leaders. Urban 
League Director Vernon Jordan last week 
blasted Carter’s proposed tax cut of $25 
billion (popular with Republicans), claim¬ 
ing it was large enough to threaten “vi¬ 
tally needed urban and social welfare pro¬ 
grams." Noting an Urban League study 
that puts black unemployment at 13.2% 
(v. 6.3% for whites), Jordan called for in¬ 
creases in joB-training funds and public 
service employment, proposals that most 
Republicans greet with a distinct chill. Be¬ 


fore the Republican National Committee, 
Jesse Jackson called for a domestic Mar¬ 
shall Plan to revitalize the nation's cities. 

In spite of such obstacles. Brock in¬ 
sists that black voters can be won to tra¬ 
ditional Republican economics. “What 
have Democratic proposals done for 
blacks'^" he asks. ’Thirty-seven percent 
of black youth is unemployed. We won't 
be taking the big-spending route." The 
lone black in the Senate. Republican Ed¬ 
ward Brooke of Massachusetts, agrees. 
Says he: “It's not a question of the free en¬ 
terprise system; there is plenty of black 


to balancing the budget. Moreover, blacks 
are increasingly attaining middle-class 
status: 30% of black families now have 
incomes of $15,000 or above (compared 
with 53% of white families), an income 
group whose interests diverge from those 
of the ghetto and black leaders. Says 
black Miami Businessman David Fin¬ 
cher, a registered Democrat* “Democrats 
think we are still on our knees begging 
and praying. I'm looking for anyone to 
deliver what we need to be good Amer¬ 
icans in the arena of free enterprise. If 
Republicans arc serious. I'm sure 1 will 
go to them." Additionally, differences 
between Democrats and Republicans are 
blurring somewhat as both parties en¬ 
dorse policies that do not call for mas¬ 
sive spending, such as tax reductions for 
businesses that hire the hard-to-employ. 



G.O.P. Chairman Bill Brock (le ft) and th e Rev, iessejackson at Waahin^on mooting 

W^/7/ the hands that picked cotton in 1966 pick the President in 1980? 


support for free enterprise." But, adds 
Brooke, the party “must prove that it is 
for equal just ice for blacks." 

Indeed, there is some evidence that 
blacks—who began this century as faith¬ 
ful adherents of the Republican Party, the 
party of Abraham Lincoln—are more 
ready than they have been in decades to 
be courted by the G.O.P. In Louisiana, a 
former Assistant U.S. Attorney, Robert 
Livingston. 34, won 30% of the black votes 
last September to become his district's 
first Republican Congressman since 1874. 
The first Republican mayor in the his¬ 
tory of Charlotte, N.C., Kenneth Harris, 
Won 41% of the black vote last year. In 
Virginia, Republican Attorney General J. 
Marshall Coleman received 25% of the 
black vote. All are white. 

Among some black voters, there is 
frustration at being taken for granted 
by a Democratic Administration that 
seems as committed as the Republicans 


Still, the G.O.P. has a long way to go, 
.Among ordinary blacks, says Maryland 
Democrat Parren Mitchell, chairman of 
the Congressional Black Caucus, disap¬ 
pointment with Jimmy Carter is “not 
enough to even make a dent." Adds James 
Compton, the head of Chicago's Urban 
League: “1 don't see any philosophic ap¬ 
proach in the Republican Parly that will 
attract large numbers of black votes.'" 

A t last week's Republican 
, Committee meeting, the < 
sound ingly defeated the bid;..ij 
woman. Dr. Gloria Tooie. 

Ronald Reagan, for the pq^rtinV 
manship. The 118-to-37 rSi 
reflected incumbent Mary Crisp’s first- 
rate performance, not racial division. Still, 
before the vote, one G.O.P. leader ex¬ 
plained his preference for Crisp by not¬ 
ing: “We’re filing Jesse Jackson tomor¬ 
row. Thai's enough." ■ 
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A Jerry-Built 
Energy Program 

California's Governor Brown 
thinks he has some better ideas 

I f he runs for the presidency in 1980, as 
many expect, California Governor Jer¬ 
ry Brown will be ready with his own en¬ 
ergy program. Among other things, the 
$500 million Brown plan for California, 
unveiled after New Year’s, proposes us¬ 
ing windmills, wood chips, walnut shells, 
rice hulls, solar panels, coal gasification 
and hot water as alternatives to fossil fu¬ 
els. Says Brown: ‘’Americans seem to be 
getting less inventive. Tm going to try to 
stimulate things the best I can through en¬ 
ergy innovation.” 

Of the total package, Brown would 
budget $200 million for energy develop¬ 
ment, $50 million of which would be us^ 
for a proposed Southern California Ed¬ 
ison Co. plant that turns coal into gas, 
and $50 million more for the private de¬ 
velopment of the geothermal industry, 
which uses hot-water springs to create 
steam. Among Brown’s more unusual 
ideas for spending the remaining $100 
million: $4 million for the installation of 
a dozen giant windmills to generate elec¬ 
tricity in windy mountain passes; up to 
$3 million for the use of agricultural 
i^stcs—wood chips, walnut shells and 
' rice hulls—to heat and cool the 

I other government build- 

<^1*^ !^es are baked until they emit 
‘^hich is then collected and 

Anmro^^^ million would go to con¬ 
servation. One^plan calls for modifying 
state buildings to cut down energy use by 
25%: Brown wants more eflScient light¬ 
ing levels and heating-system mainte¬ 
nance. The remaining $100 million would 
be used to ’’grow fuel ” as one state 


United States 


official put it, in a reforestation project. 

Environmentalists applaud Brown’s 
plan for its “symbolic effect.” Political foes 
find little to cheer about. Said former Los 
Angeles Police Chief Edward Davis, who 
is seeking the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination. “When I was a small boy, I 
liked to play with toys too. But using wind¬ 
mills is like harnessing fleas when you 
have an elephant like nuclear energy 
available.” Retorted Brown: “When Ful¬ 
ton invented the steamboat, people 
laughed. But people who have studied en¬ 


ergy alternatives aren’t laughing. They 
know that walnut shells actually work.” 

Not content with just an energy pro¬ 
gram, the Governor also plans his own 
space program for California, complete 
with a communications satellite, a space- 
faring academy with courses in space 
law and trade and a space research in¬ 
stitute within the University of California. 
Brown detractors are chuckling. Wise¬ 
cracks one: “Jerry has always been a lit¬ 
tle spaced-out, but this is carrying things 
too far.” ■ 


The Night the Roof Fell In 

B arely six hours earlier, the arena in Hartford, Conn., had echoed with the 
cheers of 5,000 fans watching an evening college basketball game. Now it 
lay in ruins. Said Restaurateur Frank Parseliti, owner of one of the 50-odd 
small businesses situated in the* $70 million civic center complex that was built 
only three years ago; “It looks like a big meteorite crashed in the middle of the col¬ 
iseum.” With a terrifying roar, the 2/<-acre, 1,400-ton steel-latticed roof of the de¬ 
serted arena had collapsed un^gohe weight of 4.8 in. of wet snow. 

As New England stormsno means an excessive amount; in 
fact, a blizzard that roared across the "NWftheast later in the week, paralyzing 
much of the Atlantic seaboard, dumped up to 16 in. on Hartford’s rooftops. 
What is more, the flat, “space frame” roof, which was supported at its corners 
by four concrete pylons, was, supposedly, designed to be strong enough to with¬ 
stand far greater pressure. &id Hartford’s embittered mayor, George Athan- 
son: “1 don’t think it was a natural disaster 1 think there was something wrong 
with how it was constructed.” 

Athanson and his fellow Hartfordites were thankful that no one was hurt in 
the accident. But they were shaken, since the civic center was the symbol of the 
city’s downtown renewal, and the 12,500-seat coliseum was the cynosure of the 
complex. Home of the World Hockey Association’s New England Whalers, the 
arena was also the site of other sporting events, concerts and conventions. As a re¬ 
sult of the roofs collapse, more than 300 scheduled events will have to be can¬ 
celed; in the 1M to two years that may be needed to rebuild the structure, the 
local chamber of commerce estimates that business losses could approach $20 
million. As Hartford began an investigation into the collapse, City Manager 
James Daken pledged: “We'll build a new structure, a new coliseum. It will be big¬ 
ger and better—and it will have a different kind of roof.” 

After the fall: twisted wreckage of the Hartford arena roof 







Tofrljotetcorto Treaties* Advocate John Wayne after the Duke’s arrival In Panama; pact opponents at **truth squad” meeting In Miami 


Squaring Off on the Canal 

Both sides mobilize for the showdown on the treaties 


S uddenly everyone was headed some¬ 
where to talk about the Panama 
Canal treaties. With the pacts expeetj^ 
to be brought to a vote in the full Senate 
some time in March, seven members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
led by Chairman John Sparkman were 
in Panama last week to assess the situ¬ 
ation there So was the Duke himself, 
Actor John Wayne, a conservative on 
most issues but a supporter of the treaties 
ceding the canal to Panama. Meanwhile, 
a “Panama Canal truth squad," including 
several members of Congress and a for¬ 
mer chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
was visiting four U.S. cities to drum up op¬ 
position to the treaties. As part of an Ad¬ 
ministration counteroffensive. Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance made a three-day 
swing through the South and West be¬ 
fore shuttling off to the Middle East. This 
week Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
will hit the road for a three-state speak¬ 
ing tour. 

The White House is mobilizing not a 
moment too soon. After the pacts were 
signed last September, the Administration 
let slide the all-important job of building 
support for them. Belatedly, the President 
began dispatching senior Cabinet mem¬ 
bers around the county to try to change 
minds. Carter is moving into overdrive 
as well. Last week he answered questions 
on the treaties via direct telephone hook¬ 
ups to Foreign Policy Association-spon¬ 
sored meetings in Albuquerque and in 
Hattiesburg, Miss. He also sent letters to 
3,000 American leaders in business and 
the professions, encouraging them to 
“help us lay the facts before the public." 

The airborne truth squad got off to a 
false start. Stops in Nashville and Atlan¬ 
ta were scratched because of Hubert 
Humphrey's death. A storm that dumped 
13 inches of snow on Cincinnati forced by¬ 
passing that city too. The first stop in the 
truncated, four-city “citizens' briefing" 
was Miami, Where shoddy advance work 


produced a turnout of 250 people, includ- 
ine^j^Hsmber of Legionnaires and mem- 
Ws of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
full uniform. Most of those in the audi¬ 
ence were elderly, conservative and al¬ 
ready dead set against the canal pacts. 
Then it was on to St. Louis for a larger an- 
litreaty crowd of 360 people and a dose 
of ripsnorting right-wing rhetoric. Said 
Georgia Congressman Larry McDonald: 
“This treaty is backed by the unholy al¬ 
liance of Big Government. Big Business 
and Big Labor." 

The squad took on a bit of glamour 
in Denver with the arrival of Ronald Rea¬ 
gan, who made the canal a major issue in 
his 1976 presidential campaign. Once 
again, the crowd needed little convincing, 
and Reagan derided claims that opposi¬ 
tion to the treaties was faltering, calling 
them “hogwash." The crew then headed 
for its last slop, Portland, Ore. 

In Pananui. meanwhile, the Spark¬ 
man group was being treated to what is 
becoming the traditional package tour for 
visiting U.S. Senators, including a quick 
trip to the canal, talks with Panamanian 
officials and lunch with Torrijos The Pan¬ 
amanian leader's guest of honor, seated 
at his right, was John Wayne; Commit¬ 
tee Chairman Sparkman had to settle for 
the seal to Torrijos' left. Said the Duke, 
who started investing in Panamanian ex¬ 
ports after World War 11 and scoffs at 
claims by conservatives that Panama’s 
economy is a disaster zone. “T'vc come to 
:;ee what this ‘total failure' is that Gov¬ 
ernor Reagan keeps talking about " The 
Senators, however, came to see whether 
Torrijos would be willing to go along with 
some additions to the treaties that might 
make the deal more palatable to fence¬ 
sitting colleagues. The Panamanian lead¬ 
er was willing to qualify the treaties so 
that: 1) the U.S. explicitly has the ri^t 
to defend the canal; 2) American ships 
win go to the head of the line in case of 
emergency; and 3) the U.S. will no long¬ 


er be committed to a site in Panama 
should traffic necessitate the building of 
a sea-level canal. 

In Washington. White House and 
State Department lobbyists were playing 
a numbers gante of their own The Ad¬ 
ministration figures it is still ten votes 
short of the 67 needed for ratification, 
with just under a score of Senators un¬ 
decided and 24 staunch conservatives ad¬ 
amantly opposed to the treaties and eager 
to bury the chance of approval under as 
many as 40 amendments. The White 
House believes the odds are in its favor be¬ 
cause of two not-so-sccret weapons: Ma¬ 
jority Leader Robert C. Byrd and Minor¬ 
ity Leader Howard H. Baker. Byrd has 
thrown his considerable support to the 
treaties, and Baker says he will back them 
as long as they arc modified slightly. But 
how to wheedle the Senate's swing votes 
into joining them? “The one who knows 
that best is Byrd," says an Administration 
official. “We're just waiting now on his 
advice ' 

B aker is operating amidst what he con¬ 
cedes to be “a lot of political dan¬ 
ger" Unless he can get a majority of Re¬ 
publican Senators with him, he risks at¬ 
tack as a traitor to his party by such 
G.O.P. conservatives as Strom Thurmond 
and Paul Laxall. That could damage,' if 
not destroy, any chance of his becoming 
the Republican candidate for President 
in 1980. Says Baker: “The key to the 
thing is to assure people we are not sac¬ 
rificing the security interests of the Unit¬ 
ed States." 

A poll in Baker's Tennessee gave trea-. 
ty opponents a 2-to-l margin, but it f 
indicated that those numbegjuj 
turned around if the While 
to amendments guaranteeir^ 
and privileges in the Canal 
timate poll, of course, is tkf'jlJjjjBlSl will 
take place on the Senate fliMffiays an Ad¬ 
ministration vote counter: '‘We’re within 
striking distance, and it’s about a fifty- 
fifty ball game on the undecideds." In 
short, a brawl is shapi^ up in the Senate 
but with the Administration as the 
favorite. ■ 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Sadat Shouts an Angry No 


The Jerusalem talks end abruptly in a storm of bickering 


"Peace cannot be built when a coun¬ 
try treads on the land and sovereignty of an¬ 
other ... ]Vhen the Israeli Foreign Min¬ 
ister says we can sit and negotiate and go 
halfway. I answer: Halfway is. for us, to 
lose our land and our sovereignty. No!" 

—Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 

"Any Israeli Premier who compromises 
on the settlements would have to resign ... 
Israels Arab neighbors are implacable en¬ 
emies. Egypt is an implacable enemy. ” 

—Israeli Premier Menachem Begin 

S o much for the '‘spirit of Jerusa-- 
lem.” In a mood of cold fury, IhCg 
Egyptian President 
last week abruptly 
broke off the political talks 
in Jerusalem between his 
Foreign Minister, Moham- 
med Kamel, and Israeli 
Foreign Minister Moshe 
Dayan and ordered the 
Egyptian delegation home. 

Scarcely two months earli- ^ 

er, Sadat had dramatically 
transformed the politics of % 

the Middle East with his 
“sacred mission” to Israel. 

That venturesome act, as 
Sadat himself conceded, in- 
volved the risks of failure, jr 
By calling Kamel home, the 
Egyptian President had 
transformed the area's pol- jjpHHHp 
itics again, but this time for 
the worse: if the talks broke 
off—considering the heated f 

atmosphere on both sides fr . 


At week’s end Sadat gave a tough 
speech before the Egyptian parliament, 
in which he emphasiz^ that the peace 
talks had collapsed because Israel refused 
to express its willingness to withdraw 
from Arab territory. Sadat acknowledged 
that the Israeli people had shown ‘‘in the 
most unmistakable human manner” their 
desire for peace, but he accused their gov¬ 
ernment of deceit and said he had threat¬ 
ened war if Israel insisted on keeping its 
settlements in the Sinai (see box), “I will 
not allow a single settlement,” Sadat said 
he told Israeli Defense Minister E/er 
Weiznjii^ last month, “even if this re- 
glineMlmt I fight you to the ends of the 






—it would take an extraor- ^ — .. , f ■■■Mm 

dinary diplomatic effort to Anwar Sadat addressing emergency session of the Egyptian parliament 

get them started again. Ifa single settlement remains in Sinai, a fight to the ends of the earth 

U.S. officials were left 

stunned by the week’s events. President earth.” Sadat praised the U.S.. and said dough 

Carter described the breakdown in the he would ask Washington to provide centei 

talks as “very serious” but still insisted Egypt with a military arsenal as large and in a b 

that “the prospect for peace, compared as sophisticated as the one it has provid- was c 

with a year ago, is quite good.” Secretary ed Israel—not so Egypt could launch an Sadat 

of State Cyrus Vance also said that the attack on the Israelis, “but because the ar- Tl 
peace talks were not ‘'dead” but added senal they have allows them to be so ar- that n 

sadly: “It’s obvious we have hit a bump rogant.” Sadat has not previously pressed yond 

in the road.” Vance, who had served as the U.S. for military aid, but seems to be by Be 

the essential mediator between the Israe- doing so now as a way of forcing the Is- guesU 

li and Egyptian Foreign Ministers dur- raelis to abandon what he calls their “ex- tians 1 

ing the talte, flew from Jerusalem to Cairo pansionist aims.” they > 

after Kamel’s walkout, in a futile effort What had gone wrong? There had occasi 
to get the negotiations going again. He been forebodings for several days that the the £ 

found an enraged Sadat obsessed with Be- peace initiative was running into serious that 1 

gin’s “arrogance” and what he regarded trouble. In two interviews on the eve of and li 

as Israeli intransigence. the Foreign Ministers’ conference, Sadat ute sp 
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had predicted that there was “absolutely 
no hope” of reaching an agreement When 
the two sides began quibbling over how 
to word the Palestinian issue on the agen¬ 
da, Vance briefly delayed his trip to Je¬ 
rusalem as a signal to the Israelis and the 
Egyptians that they had to work harder 
on a compromise. The agenda problem 
was settled when the Israelis agreed to de¬ 
fine the subject, as the U.S. had suggest¬ 
ed. in strictly geographical terms—name¬ 
ly, the future of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. The following evening, how¬ 
ever, Begin warned 15 visiting American 
Congressmen that Israel had no intention 
of giving up its settlements in the Sinai; 

^ the Congressmen were sur- 
^ prised by both his language 
and his vehemence. 

L Neither Foreign Minis- 

■ ter helped matters. Arriving 

I in Jerusalem. Kamel de- 

dared there could be no 
M peace as long as Israel oc- 

M cupied Arab land, including 

■jHIIIIIIIIIII the Golan Heights and East 
Jerusalem, and the Pales- 
tinian people were denied 
the right of self-determina- 
tion. “Time is of the es- 
sence.” he said, “so let us 
invest it to the maximum 
and not just see it slipping 
through our fingers.” Later 
that day, Dayan told a press 
conference that Kamel's 
statement was like “holding 
a pistol to our heads” and 
the Egyptian should take 
such statements “back to 
BBBHH Cairo with him.” Thus even 

wwent _before Vance and the For- 

* earth. eign Ministers had taken 

their places around a 
doughnut-shaped table (its hole in the 
center decorated with three potted palms) 
in a ballroom of the Jerusalem Hilton, it 
was clear that the euphoria generated by ^ 
Sadat's visit had ail but evaporated. 

The most hostile incident, 1 

that may well have roused 
yond control, occurred at a 
by Begin for his Egyptian 
guests. Both the Israelis ^/^''jJpjKgyp- 
tians had privately agreed i^MifflVance that 
they would leave polemics aside for this 
occasion. The U.S. delegation—but not 
the Egyptians—were warned in advance 
that Begin might deliver a tough toast, 
and he most certainly did. His icn-min- 
ute speech turned into a near tirade as he 
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insisted that Israel would not go 
back to the 'fragile, breakable, ag¬ 
gression-provoking and bloodshed- 
causing lines preceding the fifth of 
June 1967.” With mounting fervor, 

Begin turned to the subject of self- 
determination for the Palestinians. 

“That wonderful concept of self-de¬ 
termination.” he said, “was misused 
in the late '30s, and as a result of 
that concept, disaster was brought 
upon Europe, upon the world ... 

May I state: let never again that 
concept be misused, because we re¬ 
member the late '30s and the re¬ 
sult of that misuse.” As his listen¬ 
ers understood. Begin was compar¬ 
ing the Palestinian claims to the 
West Bank with those of Nazi Ger¬ 
many on the Sudetenland. a pre¬ 
dominantly German portion of 
Czechoslovakia, in the late 1930s 
—an analogy that was as undiplo¬ 
matic as it was contrived. 

The Premier went on to de¬ 
scribe Kamel as “young” in com¬ 
parison with Vance and himself, 
which the Egyptians interpreted as a pa¬ 
tronizing reference to the fact that Kamel 
was named Foreign Minister only a 
month ago. (Kamel, a former ambassador 
to West Germany, is 51; Vance is 60, and 
Begin 64.) Begin closed the toast by rais¬ 
ing his goblet of apple juice* and saying, 
”L'chayim” (To life). Kamel's response 
was brief and barely civil. “I thought we 
were going to have a sort of relaxed and 
social event tonight,” he said. “I think the 
place to discuss these matters is in the 
meetings that will start tomorrow.” He 
barely raised his glass. The temperature 
of the banquet hall seemed to drop 20°. 

T he next day. however, Vance's ef¬ 
forts at behind-the-scenes negoti¬ 
ation apparently began to pay off 
The formal closed meeting at the 
table lasted only 23 minutes; the 
center of action was the Vance suite 
on the Hilton's 14th floor. There the 
Secretary talked alternately with 
C^yan and Kamel in a latter-day 
version of the “proximity talks’" 
that used to characterize Arab-ls- 
raeli discussions. The negotiators 
were concentrating on the first 
agenda item: achieving a declara¬ 
tion of principles that would form 
the framework for an eventual set¬ 
tlement between Israel and the var- 
Arab states. This declaration 
i5;*-".td.ed by Sadat as vital to 
'^nce an agreement on 
^k had been reached, 
in a position to in- 
:ountries, especially 
Jordan and'^i^a, to join the talks. 

Early that evening, State 
Department Spokesman Hodding 



walked through Alice’s mirror.” 

Quickly the news spread that 
Cairo Radio had broken into its reg¬ 
ular broadcast at 6:40 p.m. to an¬ 
nounce that Sadat was calling his 
delegation home, in order to break 
the “vicious circle" into which the 
negotiations had fallen. Kamel, 
plainly as surprised as everyone 
else, claimed it was “quite natural" 
for him to return to Cairo to “re¬ 
port to my President." He called on 
Begin and remained for almost 90 
minutes. Later, at about midnight, 
he was accompanied by Dayan to 
Ben Gurion Airport, where, curi¬ 
ously enough, the two Foreign Min¬ 
isters talked for more than two 
hours. It was nearly 3 a.m. before 
Kamel climbed aboard his white- 
and-gold Egyptian jetliner for the 
flight to Cairo. 

With the breakoff of the talks, 
the rhetoric on both sides escalated. 
Announcing Sadat’s recall of his 
'We have existed for 3.700 years. ” delegation, Egyptian Information 

Minister Abdel-Moneim Mahmoud 
Carter 111 gave an optimistic bhefingSffitegl^Sawi said: “The fact that the Jews have 
which he assured newsmen that there T own scattered around the world should 


Vance and Begin embrace before start of Jerusalem talks 


was ’no crisis, no deadlock, no break¬ 
down.” Things were going so well, he 
added, that the two sides might agree on 
the declaration of principles before 
Vance's scheduled departure for Cairo on 
Friday. Egypt and Israel appeared to be 
in agreement on provisions calling for ter¬ 
ritorial integrity, respect for sovereignty, 
ending the state of war and establishing 
normal relations among all states in the 
area; there remained the issues of Israeli 
withdrawal and Palestinian self-determi¬ 
nation to be compromised somehow. As 
a group of reporters left the U.S. brief¬ 
ing and got on an elevator, another jour¬ 
nalist stepped in and told them the Egyp¬ 
tians were going home immediately. Said 
one shocked newsman: "I felt as if 1 had 



*To accommodate Orthodox Jews m the Is¬ 
raeli government, the meal was kosher, in 
deference lo Muslim scnsiiivittes, no alco¬ 
holic beverages were served. , 



Sada t and U>S. Secret ary of State attar tbelr meetbig In Cab^ 

'Vf massive failure of communications ." 


not be a reason for the Palestinians to suf¬ 
fer the same fate. " The Egyptian press 
began referring again lo the Israelis as 
“black markeieers” and “Shylocks,” and 
a government statement said, “Cheating, 
maneuvering and blackmail was Israel's 
style during the talks. ’ 

The night after Kamel went home. 
Begin gave a speech in which he de¬ 
nounced as “chutzpah" Sadat’s insistence 
that the Jerusalem government should 
make concessions to the Arabs because 
Sadat had recognized Israel's right to ex¬ 
ist “We have existed, my dear Egyptian 
friends, without your recognition for^ 3.760 
years,” Begin declared. With great inac¬ 
curacy, he added; “We never asked your 
President or your government to recog- 
^ nize our right to exist.” That out- 
rageous comment may have an¬ 
gered Sadat more than anything 
else that Begin has said or done in 
the past two months. Reports Time 
Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn: 
“Sadat feels he risked the hostility 
of the entire Arab world by going 
to Jerusalem and publicly welcom¬ 
ing Israel 'to live among us in peace 
and security." Now it seeitis to Sa¬ 
dat that the Israeli Premier is tram¬ 
pling on the greatest gift Sadat 
could offer him.” 

In Washington, high-level U.S. 
oflScials were more irritated by Be¬ 
gin's performance than by Sadat’s 
decision to break off negotiations. 
Some Administration officials com¬ 
plained that the peace package 
Begin had presented to Sadat was 
not quite the same as the one he dis¬ 
cuss^ with Carter in Washington 
last month. According to these 
White House sources. Begin sbid 
nothing to the President about 
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maintaining an Israeli military presence 
in the Sinai after a peace agreement. Nor 
did he say that Israeli settlements in the 
West Bank would remain under Israeli 
protection. He saved those points for Sa¬ 
dat—and then asserted that they had Car¬ 
ter’s backing, which they did not. The cir¬ 
cumstance was reminiscent of Begin s first 
trip to the U.S. last summer, when he met 
with carter for two days and never men¬ 
tioned his intention of legalizing a num¬ 
ber of hitherto unsanctioned Jewish set¬ 
tlements in the West Bank, which he went 
home and immediately did. As one Wash¬ 
ington observer put it: '‘Apparently with 
Begin, if you don’t ask the right questions, 
you don't get the right answers.” 


D espite the clarifications Sadat of¬ 
fered in his Saturday speech to 
the Egyptian parliament, specu¬ 
lation continu^ on what his real 
motives were. Theories ranged from the 
emotional to the strategic The Israeli ma¬ 
neuvering over the agenda and Vance s 
threat to postpone his trip indicated that 
all parlies were involved in an intensely 
serious form of high-stakes diplomatic txi- 
kci. Sadat was obviously not only putting 
pressure on the Israelis, but on the Amer¬ 
icans to put more pressure on the Israe-' 
lis. He was also signaling to his fellow 
Arabs that Egypt was not intcrcsled in a 
separate peace. But observers in Jerusa¬ 
lem did not discount Sadat's visceral re¬ 
action to Begm's ill-timed toast 

Yet if Begin miscalculated the impact 
i of his speech, Sadat may have misunder- 
! stCKXl the dynamics of the Jerusalem con- 
; ference As is his custom in limes of cn- 
I sis, the Egyptian President had canceled 
! all appointments and interview's and gone 
I into seclusion at the Barrages, one of his 
i many homes near Cairo. The reports from 
I his Foreign Minister were presumably 
I pessimistic during the first two days of 
the talks By the third day, the negoii- 
I ations were beginning to produce some 
I encouraging results, but Kamel might not 
j have had a chance to report to his Pres»- 
j idem on the day's progress, Thus Sadat 
I may have acted on the basis of inade- 
! quatc information, and then found he 
could not reverse his course without los- 
I ing both face and credibility 
r Whether or not that theory was cor- 
I reel, it was clear that there had been, as 
j one U.S. official put it, "a massive failure 
! in communications.” In the euphoric 
I wake of Sadat’s sacred mission, the Egyp- 
i tians may have lost sight of the fact that 
I Begin, as a parliamentary leader respon¬ 
sible not only to his Cabinet but to public 
opinion, is under pressure not to sacrifice 
too much loo quickly. Moreover. Sadat's 
comforting words in his speech to the 
Knesset last November could not over¬ 
come the ingrained Israeli belief that true 
peace can only be ensured by treaties that 
provide for militarily secure borders. 

An old Zionist warrior, Begin can sel¬ 
dom resist the chance to give friend and 
foe alike an extemporaneous lecture on 
his deep feelings for the Jewish people 
and their history of suffering. The Premier 
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Angry Settlers at ^'Little Sea” 

B eyond his anger ut Israel’s general approach to negotiations. Anwar Sadat is 
outraged by Premier Menachem Begin’s determination to hold on to 16 Jew¬ 
ish settlements in northern Sinai. Last week Time's Robert Slater visited the larg¬ 
est of these settlements, Yamit (Hebrew for ‘‘little sea”) His report: 

Community bulletin-board notices in Yamit range from the mundane to the 
momentous. One announces natural-childbirth classes; another appeals to the 
settler who left a pair of shoes m Sasoon’s delicatessen to retrieve them But mixed 
with these is a plea for volunteers to chauffeur townsmen to Jerusalem for a pro¬ 
test demonstration. Another seeks donations to a fund “to keep Yamit Israeli." 

Established four years ago in the hot sun and sand of northern Sinai, 77 
miles southwest of Tel Aviv. Yamit, like 15 other settlements near by. was built 
as an Israeli buffer between the Sinai and the Gaza Strip Before last week's 
breakdown in peace talks. Begin had hinted that the territory might be handed 
back to Cairo. The idea touched off debate and diatribes throughout Israel, and 
the Premier subsequently said that the settlements would remain under Israeli 
sovereignty even if the Sinai is returned to Egypt Prior to that promise, the 
settlers in Yamit were in an angry mood The town is the one with the great¬ 
est expectations for growth. It now has a population of 1.500, divided almost 
equally between civilian residents and military families, the settlers hope that 
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In the Sinak Yamit's rabbi stands before monument to Israel’s 1967 victory 

ihcir seaside community will eventually become a regional center of 20,000. 

“When Begin proposed giving back the Sinai, it just blew' our minds,” says 
Gary Mazal, 30, a New Yorker who settled in the desert 27 months ago Mazal 
points out that Israeli governments have spent at least $7 5 million so far to build 
attractive concrete apartments and single-family houses, their grounds surround¬ 
ed by palm and guava trees, as well as shops, schools and workshops 

Further planning, for the moment, seems impossible; already one investor 
who was prepared to pul up $400,000 to build the settlement's first hotel has 
pulled back. The people of Yamit were outraged at the reaction when they of¬ 
fered 50 building lots for sale in Israel as a symbolic way to draw attention and se¬ 
cure support for their cause The lots were sold quickly enough, but to speculators 
gambling on profits to be made from indemnities if and when the area is returned 
to Egyptian sovereignty 

Yamit's residents arc Israeli and intend to remain so. Their streets are patch- 
worked with blue-and-whiie Israeli flags snapping defiantly in the desert 
Should Begin or another Premier eventually agree to return Sinai to Eg y,^ 
settlers intend to try by court action to hold the government to a 1971 pn 
keep the settlements under Israeli control But most of the residents 
if the Egyptians returned. Says Carol Rosenblatt, a 36-year-old motherr*'"^J|3? 
from Miami Beach whose thatch-roofed restaurant is a local gatherin;JW<^l^' “I 
brought my kids here to live in Israel.” However, a few are uncertain. Says Bel¬ 
gian-born Dov Segal, 37, who three months ago opened Yamit’s first supermar¬ 
ket: ”1 don't quite know what Egyptian sovereignly would mean. But until I hear 
the full explanation of what it would be like, I won't say no.” 




miscalculated the wounding impact in 
Cairo of his public statements last week. 
The Israelis, who in negotiations fre¬ 
quently seem obsessed with detail, failed 
;o understand that Sadat was interested 
i-wimarily in signs of a new spirit in the 
ciscussions and not in the minute par¬ 
ticulars of a document. The Israelis also 
displayed little understanding of Sadat's 
problem within the Arab world. The 
Egyptian President felt he was the in¬ 
jured party in last week’s bickering. He 
had run out of concessions, he told col¬ 
leagues. What worried him was that the 
Israelis did not seem to understand that 
after having made the enormous con¬ 
cession of going to Israel, he could not 
give any more on Sinai, the Palestinian 
issue or Jerusalem, if he did. he faced 
charges from his allies, particularly 


Saudi Arabia, which is currently giving 
him S2 billion a year in military and eco¬ 
nomic aid. that he was permanently split¬ 
ting the Arab world and selling out his 
brethren. 

F rom the beginning, Sadat had seen 
the conflict in terms of territory v. 
security: the Arabs would guaran¬ 
tee Israel’s security, a thousand 
limes over if necessary, if Israel would 
give back the Arab lands. In the end, he 
lost heart because he concluded that Be¬ 
gin was determined to have both security 
and a share of Arab territory. 

Begin s motives are less easy to di¬ 
vine. He knows that Sadat is in no po¬ 
sition to wage war; he knows that the 
peace initiative has made the Egyptian 
president vulnerable within the Arab 


world. Yet he has taken a rigid stand on 
the Sinai settlements—where only 3,000 
Jewish pioneers live and which are hard¬ 
ly essentia] to the security of Israel. 

Presumably Begin believes that if he 
bargains away the settlements in the Si¬ 
nai, he will make it harder for Israel to re¬ 
tain other Jewish settlements in the West 
Bank, Gaza and the Golan Heights. But 
he must also realize that to remain ad¬ 
amant on so marginal an issue as the Sinai 
settlements carries enormous risks. It 
could destroy Sadat, the Arab leader who 
told the Israelis two months ago, “We 
really and truly seek peace.” It could also 
lead to a fifth Middle East war. In behalf 
of the old goals and the old rhetoric, Me- 
nachem Begin seems prepared to court 
such risks; whether his people agree is not 
yet clear. ■ 


Jordan’s King Hussein: “I Am Not Optimistic at Ali’ 


T he question had just been asked: Did he predict failure 
for the Jerusalem talks? As Jordan’s King Hussein was 
about to answer, a door to his office in Amman's Basman Pal¬ 
ace flew open and Abdul Hamid Sharaf, Chief of the Royal 
Court, burst in with a message. Scanning the note that had 
been handed to him, the King turned to his interviewer. 
Time Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn. “1 suppose,” said 
Hussein with a grim smile, “we should be speaking in the past 
tense.” The King read the dispatch aloud: President Anwar 
Sadat had withdrawn his delegation 
from Jerusalem and summoned the 
Egyptian parliament into special 
session. 

Even before that unexpected 
news, Hussein’s mood had been 
dour as he discussed the problems 
of Middle East peacemaking with 
Wynn. “If these talks fail,” the King 
predicted, “we are then at the end 
of the road, the end of Resolution 
242, the end of Resolution 338 [the 
broad United Nations fikxurity 
Council blueprint for peace), the 
end of hope for peace. We will be 
heading for disaster in terms of this 
area and the whole world.” 

Hussein praised Sadat's initia¬ 
tive in going to Jerusalem as “cou¬ 
rageous, and representing the long¬ 
ings within the souls of so many in 
the Arab world, a step forward to 
bring things to a head.” But, he add¬ 
ed. “so far. we have no confidence 

that Sadat will be met by a similar _ 

response from Israel. Frankly, af¬ 
ter all these years of trying hard to sec any glimmer of 
hope, 1 am not optimistic at all.” 

*, Although Egypt's President has lately become the Arab 

1 ^/ principal peace negotiator, no leader in the past dec- 

U tried harder than Hussein to reach an agreement 
*. >^^’^:ael. The King looks back on his efforts as failures: 

1967, we have made it clear—beforc the 1973 
if Israel were willing to withdraw from territory 
occupi^in 1967, wc would be ready to negotiate or do any¬ 
thing to achieve that end. Far from getting a promise, we 
did not succeed even in getting a disengagement with Israel 
in the Jordan Valley.” 


Would Hussein nevertheless still participate with Sadat 
in talks with Israel? “Tf we could see light at the end of the 
tunnel, ^|^o^d not hesitate one second to negotiate. But 
we need^8K%li|^iples to provide that light.” What sort of 
principles? “lsrael^8‘ithdrawal from occupied territories, 
with minor rectifications on a reciprocal basis on the West 
Bank (since borders there are cease-fire lines rather than log¬ 
ical boundaries], Arab sovereignty over East Jerusalem, the 
right of return or compensation for Palestinian refugees, and 

VIOUJARP.- &AIIIIM<^'UAISOK the placing of West Bank and Gaza 
occupied territory under interna¬ 
tional auspices until the inhabitants 
could exercise self-determination.” 

Fiussein does not believe, as the 
Israelis do, that peace must neces¬ 
sarily be underpinned by military 
guarantees of security. “Security 
cannot be guaranteed,” he said, 
"unless there is a peace between 
partners giving both dignity, some¬ 
thing lasting. In Jerusalem, for ex¬ 
ample. if there is Israeli sovereignty 
overall in an open city, open to all 
I^ple, that would lead to coopera¬ 
tion between Israelis and Arabs, in 
itself a security guarantee. If there is 
a link of some kind between the 
West Bank and Gaza, that would 
require cooperation between Israe¬ 
lis and Arabs, another guarantee. 
Removal of barriers, fruitful coop¬ 
eration, these are the things tuat 
provide security, not some military 
installations which can be removed 
or may become obsolete.” 

Israel, Hussein charged, adamantly refuses to accept 
such principles of negotiation. Therefore, said the King with 
a discouraged shrug, even though Sadat had invited Jordan, 
“there was no room for us to go to the Cairo conference or to 
Jerusalem.” The overall situation leaves the King disap¬ 
pointed and bitter. “We have been rebuild!^ since 1967, and 
now there is the possibility of everything going to pieces. How 
we would like to have peace, so that we can continue raising 
the standards of our people.” 

As Wynn left the King's office, an aide observed: *'The 
only thing left to do is to pray.” Hussein spread out his arms 
and answered: “I have already prayed.” 







i t has become a cardinal principle of U .S. 

policy that West Germany, as one of 
the non-Communist industrial world's 
three “locomotive" economies, must more 
than pull its own weight in the uphill trip 
toward world economic recovery. U S. of¬ 
ficials have argued for months that while 
the other two load-pulling economies— 
those of the U S. and Japan—are fulfill¬ 
ing their roles by seeking high growth 
rates. West Germany persists in following 
an overcautious, go-slow reflation policy. 
Last week West German Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt made clear just how stub¬ 
bornly he plans to light Washington's 
entreaties and those of the 24-member 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, which has pleaded 
with Bonn to pump up both consumer 
spending and capital investment. In his 
annual policy declaration before the Bun¬ 
destag, Schmidt ringingly reaffirmed 
West Germany’s choice of “a golden mid¬ 
dle road" on the reflation map. “Some 
foreigners regard the Federal Republic 
as a locomotive that can do everyone 
else a favor and pull them out of the re¬ 
cession " the Chancellor said. “This 
is an overestimation of our economic 
strength." 

Bonn makes no secret of its primary 
reason for holding back. Said l^hmidt: 
“We refuse to share responsibility for 
unleashing a new round of inflation." 
Bonn’s critics maintain that with a cur¬ 
rent annual inflation rate below 4%, the 
West Germans could press considerably 
harder on their economic accelerator 


wilhoul setting off undue price explosions. 
Yet Schmidt’s instincts for extreme cau¬ 
tion arc almost universally shared by West 
German businessmen, officials and econ¬ 
omists. Says Professor Hans-Jurgen 
Schmahl of Hamburg’s Institute of Eco¬ 
nomic Research “The government has 
gone to the limits it can go on reflating." 
Though the unemployment rate of 1.1 
million is the highest since the nation’s 
postwar recovery, even labor leaders are 
cautioning Schmidt to keep to his take-it- 
easy approach. Says Eugen Loderer, pres¬ 
ident of the powerful Metal Workers' 
Union; “It should not be done at the ex¬ 
pense of workers, but of course inflation 
must be curbed." 

Quite aside from its fear of exacer¬ 
bating inflation, however. Bonn insists 
that revvii^ up its economy is not so sim¬ 
ple as foreign critics have made it sound. 
Indeed, there is little doubt that West Ger¬ 
many has faced some virtually unprec¬ 
edented problems in flnding effective 
ways to pick up the necessary speed. For 
one thing, although West Germany al¬ 
ready has 13 nuclear reactors helping to 
reduce dependence on foreign oil, the gov¬ 
ernment has had to scale down and post¬ 
pone plans for building 17 more reactors 
by 1985 after a scries of court actions and 
environmental proteMs. That project 
alone would have created 200,000 new 
jobs and billions of dollars in orders for 
equipment, but now ofiiciais privately 
concede they can hope to have no more 
than a total o.f 20 reactors in operation 
by the mid-1980s. In addition, several ma¬ 


Protestlng conetnictlon of n uclea r plant 

Environmental worries V. 200,000jobs. ; 

jor West German industries’ 
down by problems that no 
dinary reflation can be 
steelmakers, for example. .^^•p^Q|pRKti- 
tion from Japan as well a^Hj^pR^hird 
World industries with vaiHy^ower wage 
scales, and shipbuilders have been hit by 
a worldwide glut of equipment. 

Then there was the dollar, a subject 
that raises passions at least as high in 
Bonn as reflation does in Washington. 
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The 15% decline in the greenback's val¬ 
ue against the deutsche mark in 1977, 
Schmidt noted testily last week, “has sub- 
suntially contributed to the fall in profits 
12 : the Federal Republic," which is de¬ 
pendent for 25% of its G.N.P. on exports. 
Bonn rightly blames Washington for al¬ 
lowing its currency to fall too far and too 
fast on world markets. 

Beyond all that, Schmidt argues that 
some of the traditional medicines of re¬ 
flationary policy are simply not effective 
remedies for West Germany. Though 
most countries never have a problem find¬ 
ing ways to spend on public works, for ex¬ 
ample, Bonn officials maintain that as one 
of Western Europe's most thoroughly 
modernized nations, West Germany does 
not need any more new schools, Au/o~ 
bahnen, and the like, than are already 
planned. As a result, there is no easy way 
to push the public w'orks budget for 1978 
much past the relatively modest $3 bil¬ 
lion now approved. Nor do Bonn officials 
favor further tax slashes, another oft-used 
device for quickly getting more money 
into the economy. West Germans, they 
note, save an astonishing 15% of their af¬ 
ter-tax income (r 5% m the U.S). and 
would likely salt away much of any tax re¬ 
bate, thus diluting its economic impact. 
Besides, say government planners, a tax 
cut would erode the base supporting an 
elaborate social-welfare system the nation 
has increasingly come to depend on. 


P erhaps so. Yet Bonn has lately had 
to admit that its economic game plan 
for 1977 erred seriously on the side of cau¬ 
tion. Back at the London economic sum¬ 
mit last May, Schmidt was promising that 
West Germany's gross national product 
would grow by 5% during the year: when 
the official figure was announced last 
week, it turned out to be less than half of 
that—2-4%. In the meantime, the govern¬ 
ment put together a series of mildly re- 
flaiionary measures aimed at preventing 
the slippage from going even further, in¬ 
cluding some that Schmidt now refuses 
to consider using again Last fall's fine- 
tuning. for example, included a modest 
tax reduction designed to put extra cash 
in consumers' pockets. The government 
since Jan 1 has also tried to encourage re¬ 
tail spending by cutting the interest rates 
on savings accounts. 

No one doubts, as Schmidt pul it in 
his Bundestag speech, that “we certainly 
want to and do take part in aiding in the 
nansion of the global economy." If 
were to gamble that such expan- 
faster without a new 
are $ Mon and win. after all, West 
economy would naturally 
benefit. But for the time 
[I^ncellor made abundantly 
continue to hedge its bets 
in the other direction, toward a slower 
and more fitful recovery. The danger in 
that approach, of course, is that it could 
help just such an economic prophecy be¬ 
come self-fulfilling. ■ 



being, 
clear, Bonn 



EAST-WEST 

Fro st Is Formins Alo ng the Wail 

A not-so-Communist manifesto hurts East West relations 


T he signs of East Germany's icy dis¬ 
pleasure were unmistakable. Bound 
for East Berlin on a private visit. West 
German Christian Democratic Party 
Leader Helmut Kohl and three aides last 
weekend routinely handed over their 
passports at the Friedrichstrasse check¬ 
point near the Berlin Wall; there a squad 
of gray-coated Grenzpohzei, the Commu¬ 
nist border guards, brusquely barred their 
way. Kohl had crossed the Wall several 
times in the past, but this time he was 
forced to wait at the checkpoint for an 
hour and then was told that his visit was 
“undesirable." Although the Bonn gov¬ 
ernment protested that the East German 
action was in violation of three treaties, 
border guards then prevented two other 
West German members of Parliament 
from entering the East. At the same time, 
many motorists seeking to drive into West 
Berlin via the East German 
were being halted and subjected to search¬ 
es by Communist police. The political 
forecast w^as for one of the sharpest 
freezes in relations between East and 
West Germany since the two slates estab- 



East Ge rman soldiers o n guard at the bo rder 

Also, searches on the Autobahn. 


lished diplomatic ties five years ago. 

The trouble began earlier this month 
when the West German weekly Der Spie¬ 
gel published a 30-page manifesto issued 
by a group of underground dissenters in 
East Germany who called themselves the 
League of ciemocratic Communists of 
Germany, The document denounced the 
Soviet Union for "brutal exploitation and 
suppression" of East Germany. With bit¬ 
ter sarcasm, the anonymous authors 
called their country pathetic imitation 
of a Soviet Republic whose worst features 
have been reinforced by German thor¬ 
oughness." Noting that Stalin had con¬ 
centration camps even before Hitler, the 
manifesto charged that the “barbaric" So¬ 
viet system had since 1945 claimed “more 
victims in Eastern Europe than Hitler's 
Nazism and World War 11 " The manifes¬ 
to called for the restoration of basic free¬ 
doms and the reunification of Germany, 
the East has withdrawn from the 
Warsaw Pact and the West from NAIO. 

The manifesto also attacked corrup¬ 
tion and greed in the government of Party 
Chief Erich Honecker “These Politburo- 
crals are sick w ith conceit," the document 
declared. “No ruling class in Germany 
has ever sponged on others the way the 
two dozen ruling Communist families 
have, using our country like a self-service 
store. " Accused of living in "golden ghet¬ 
tos," the leaders were said to have "en¬ 
riched themselves shamelessly in special 
shops and by privately ordering goods 
from the West." The worst offender was 
Honecker himself, who, the manifesto 
charged, had “stuffed the homes of his rel¬ 
atives from cellar to roof with the most 
modern Western conveniences" and ob¬ 
tained highly paid Jobs for his wife and 
in-laws 

A larmed by broadcast stories about the 
manifesto on West German TV, 
which is watched by 80% of East Ger¬ 
mans. Honecker called a Politburo meet¬ 
ing to deal with the crisis. The parly lead¬ 
ership closed Der Spiegel’s ]^st B^Tlin 
bureau, the first such Communist action 
since East and West Germany agreed to 
exchange journalists in 1972. A wide-scale 
press campaign in the East tried to dis¬ 
credit the manifesto as a “malicious con¬ 
coction'’ of West German intelligence. 
Initially some Communist-propaganda 
experts in Bonn had suspected the docu¬ 
ment's authenticity. Now, however, there 
is agreement that the manifesto was com¬ 
posed by a small group of dissidents and 
low-level party members in the East. 

In yet another move to counter the im¬ 
pact of the document, the Communists 
stepped up their accusations that the Fed¬ 
eral Republic had been guilty of spying on 
the East. Immediately after the manifes- 
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Eatt Ger man Part y Chief Eri ch Honec ker 

'^Stuffing the homes of his relatives." 

to'$ publication, the East German ncws^ 
agency A.D.N. reported that Giinler 
Weinhold, 40, a senior official in the West 
Berlin government finance department, 
had been arrested in East Germany for es¬ 
pionage. Last week courts in East Berlin 
meted out sentences of seven to twelve 
years to three West Germans charged 
with spying. Meanwhile, Bonn believes, 
the East Germans are stepping up their 
intelligence activities in the Federal Re¬ 
public. A Bonn parliamentary committee 
last week held hearings to determine how 
much damage resulted from deep penetra¬ 
tion of the West German Defense Minis¬ 
try by three East German spies. 

Despite the charges and counter¬ 
charges, both governments were avoiding 
actions that would lead to an open break. 
Dismissing the publication of the man¬ 
ifesto as a mere ‘‘atmospheric distur¬ 
bance,'* the East German official envoy 
in Bonn, Michael Kohl, declared that the 
Communists “retain their interest in a 
continued improvement of relations “ 
Last week West German Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt stated soothingly that he be¬ 
lieved the East German leadership “in- 
, tends to continue the process of relaxation 
of tensions." In fact, there are good rea- 
tons why both sides need to pursue Ost~ 
politik. Germany's form of detente. East 
Germany's stake in good relations in¬ 
volves $1.2 billion in loans from Bonn and 
$1.7 billion in exports to West Germany. 
For West Germany, Ostpolitik has meant 
preserving the security of geographically 
isolated West Berlin. It has also allowed 
an average of 6.9 million West Germans 
to visit relatives in the East each year, 
and 45,000 East Germans to emigrate to 
the West since 1972. “Our ties to the oth¬ 
er part of Germany are not without bur¬ 
dens, and the present new strains are a 
setback," Schmidt said last week, “but 
there is no alternative to ddtente.' ■ 


FRANCE 


Flea Fight in St.-Ouen 


Saving the Marchiaux Puces 

I n the late 19th century, Paris author¬ 
ities rounded up ragpickers and itiner¬ 
ant peddlers and threw them out of the 
city as undesirable. Unfazed, the exiles 
continued to sell their flea-ridden flotsam 
to eager bargain hunters on an arid plain 
just beyond the city gates. The Flea Mar¬ 
ket was born. 

Ever since, Paris’ reknowned Marche 
aux Puces has thrived on disorder, its own 
and the world's. Over the years, social up¬ 
heaval filtered family heirlooms into its 
ramshackle maze of stalls, and wars cre¬ 
ated lucrative black markets. Generations 
of rebellious young painters with names 
like Renoir and Picasso came to the mar¬ 
ket to trade their now priceless works for 
old canvases. Art and antique collectors 
by the droves browsed through the rub- 
bish-foi sale looking for forgotten master¬ 
pieces: some of the junkmen learned to 
fool them with artful fakes 

A^g^s outgrew its old walls, real es- 
Sveiopers began crowding the Flea 
larket's sprawl with high-rise housing, 
and urban planners considered reforming 
it into tidy little arcades. But while the 
market consolidated and cleaned up a bit 
over the years, it never lost its essential 
confusion and clutter Every weekend cus¬ 
tomers by the hundreds of thousands con¬ 
tinued to haggle with hawkers over ev¬ 
erything from spare automobile parts to 
secondhand chandeliers. Then, last year, 
the voters of St.-Ouen, the small suburb 
surrounding the Puces, elected a Commu¬ 
nist municipal government. 

Within months, authorities began im- : 
posing traffic laws that made it harder i 



for shoppers to get to the market. In No¬ 
vember the government slipped a seem¬ 
ingly innocuous change into the building 
code that, if enforced, could reduce the 
Flea Market to a fifth of its present size. 

Outraged, the hrocos (shop operators) 
and volants (portable stall merchants) 
formed a defense committee and charged 
St.-Ouen authorities with playing politics 
with the Puces. “The Communists can't 
stand the uncontrolled anarchy of small 
businesses." says Antique Dealer Jacques 
Douchin “They know they can't control 
us, and they want to replace us with low- 
income housing, which will bring them a 
dependable block of votes" Communist 
officials disclaimed any such campaign. 
“We are not against the market," said one. 
**We simply have to think about the safe¬ 
ty of the people there." 

I n the end. it appears, chaos as normal 
will win out. With yearly sales ol'around 
$80 million, $2 million of it in foreign cur¬ 
rency, the Flea Market is simply too prof¬ 
itable to shutter At most, the now chas¬ 
tened St.-Ouen government is expected to 
limit the Flea Market's future growth, 
while leaving its present occupants alone. 
That is just fine with the market's flinty, 
independent-minded merchants many of 
whom are survivors of previous, unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts at regulating their sprawl. 
“They do this every four or five years," 
said Roger Cannei, a hardware store own¬ 
er. "I opened here in 1945 and they told 
me I could stay four or five years at the 
most. I’ve been here for 33 years. They’ll 
never shut this place down." ■ 



Specialty shop In ttio SL-Ouen Flea Market Typical table of odd-lot junk toi stall 


Flinty, independent merchants, thriving for years on disorder, their own and the worlds. 
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PrenMer Andreotti (l«ft) and Bariingiier (right) take salute from ceremonial guard at separate meetings with President Leone In Rome 


Another Government Dissolves 

No easy solution is in sight for the Christian Democrats 

A S expected, Italy's 39th government 
i since the fall of Fascism in 1943 went 
the way of all the others last week. But 
nothing demonstrated the changing times 
and mood more than the manner in which 
the government fell. 

In 1973, Premier Giulio Andreotti, 
who then headed a center-right coalition 
made up of his Christian Democrats and 
the conservative Liberal Party, lost 13 
consecutive parliamentary votes before 
calling it quits. This time Andreotti’s 18- 
month-old government did not so much 
fall as dissolve. To avoid a showdown vote 
that would have poisoned the atmosphere 
and left the parties in a state of political 
war, he bowed out quietly, imploring his 
party to exercise “general prudence." 

There was good reason for his discre¬ 
tion. The challenge facing Italy is a force¬ 
ful, intensified demand by the Commu¬ 
nists for a direct role in an emergency 
government that would deal with Italy's 
mounting economic, labor and law-and- 
order problems. The Christian Demo- Fanfanl leaves Qulrbiale Palace 
crats' dilemma: find a compromise that 

would give the Communists new power in last week convened a farewell Cabinet 
governing Italy, however that role might meeting and drove to the Quirinale Pal- 
be disguised, or face the trauma of anoth- ace to tender his resignation to President 
er early national election that would fur- Giovanni Leone. The President immedi- 
ther polarize the country. ately began the time-honored ritual of in- 

The stage for Andreotti's resignation viiing officials of all parties to the Quir- 
was set last month with the collapse of inale for talks. Among them: Communist 
the six-party programmatic accord by Party Boss Enrico Berlinguer, Socialist 
which the Communists and four other Party Leader Bettino Craxi, Neo-Fascist 
nonruiing parties abstained on key votes M.S.I. Chieftain Giorgio Almirante, and 
'»nd thus kept the minority Christian two Christian Democratic veterans. Be- 

S Cabinet afloat. Three parties, nigno Zaccagnini and Amintore Fanfani. 

>mmunists, then demanded After all that, Leone asked Andreotti to 
I multiparty emergency gov- try to form a new government. 

: tiny (four seats) Radical 

specializes in goading both Vhere was more than a reasonable 
'’Democrats and the Com- I doubt as to whether he would succeed, 
munlsts, subsequently called for a parlia- The Christian Democrats have percepti- 
mentary debate on the government. The bly stiffened their resistance to an emcr- 
Communists passed the word that if An- gency government. Partly as a result of 
dreotti did not resign first, they would in- the strong U.S. admonition against allow- 
troduce a motion of no-confidence. ing Eurocommunists into power, they are 

Accepting the inevitable, Andreotti more reluctant than ever to join the Com- 



M.S.L Chief Almiran te after tajks wi th Leo ne 

Essentially, the same haunting dilemma. 

munists in a parliamentary majority co¬ 
alition Explained one Western diplomat- 
“The stand of the Americans has encour¬ 
aged thc^e Christian Democrats who are 
opposed to any sort of Communist par¬ 
ticipation in government and made the 
others stop and think." 

High among the fears of Christian 
Democrats, not to mention, Western strat¬ 
egists, was the possible effect on NATO 
should Communists enter the govern¬ 
ment. Italian officials denied, however, 
that the Communists would have access to 
defense or foreign ministry secrets. Outgo¬ 
ing Minister of Trade and Industry Carlo 
Donat-Cattin argued that Communists in 
the government would provoke “very 
grave" financial and monetary repercus¬ 
sions because foreign capital would be 
scared off. “I don't want elections either," 
said Donat-Cattin, “but the biggest polit¬ 
ical mistake is to turn from hard choices 
for fear of elections, which are necessary 
when differences become irreconcilable." 

Meanwhile, the Communists stepped 
up their pressure for a direct governing 
role. Reason: mounting protests among 
their rank and file, especially students and 
trade unionists, against the policy of tacit 
cooperation with Andreotti. Berlinguer 
warned that if the Christian Democrats 
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did not provide an acceptable solution to 
the crisis* an election was not the only al¬ 
ternative: a leftist government could be 
formed without them. Theoretically* at 
least, the five parties of the left, combin¬ 
ing with the centrist Republicans and So¬ 
cial Democrats, could assemble a slender, 
ten-vote majority in the Chamber of Dep¬ 
uties. That would exclude the Christian 
Democrats altogether. Berlinguer insisted 
there had been no change of policy. But 
mention of a possible government with¬ 
out the party that has ruled uninterrupt¬ 
edly for 32 years was a departure from 
his heretofore unwavering doctrine of the 
“historic compromise"—that is. taking 
power in an alliance with the Christian 
Democrats and other parlies. 

The Christian Democrats' dilemma 
was essentially the same one that has 
haunted them since the 1976 general elec¬ 
tion standoff: they cannot govern with the 
Communists, because of strong ideolog¬ 
ical differences, and they cannot govern 
without them, because of the power the 
Communists represent. And now Berlin- 
guer's party is demanding full political 
recognition in return for its support. Evg 
a programmatic majority, by which t!^ 
Communists might vote yes on agreed 
points of policy while continuing to ab¬ 
stain on the government’s confidence 
vole, was not going to be enough. It's a 
joke," one Communist official remarked. 
“Everything would remain the way it was 
before. We would have to swallow more 
bitter pills than we did in July.' 

A t week's end three possible solutions 
.were being discussed by Andreotti 
and his colleagues All involved major 
concessions to the Communists. One 
would be a coalition Cabinet composed 
of Christian Democrats and Republicans, 
which would rule with the support of the 
Communists and other parties. A second 
solution would be a coalition of Christian 
Democrats and Socialists, who would act 
as guarantors of leftist interests in the 
Cabinet and of pro-Western principles in 
the parliamentary majority, which would 
include the Communists. Although this 
approach might be the least offensive to 
Andreotti's party, because technically the 
Communist voles would be supplemen¬ 
tary and not essential, the hopelessly di¬ 
vided Socialists would not go along at this 
stage. The third solution, which might be 
the most acceptable one to the Commu¬ 
nists, would be a Christian Democrat mi¬ 
nority Cabinet including a number of 
prestigious technocrats who would act as 
proxies for the left and give the govern¬ 
ment something of a nonpartisan cast. But 
since it would openly depend on the Com¬ 
munists in an unadorned emergency ma¬ 
jority without the “cover” of other par¬ 
ties, that solution was least acceptable to 
the Christian Democrats. 

For Italy, it seems clear, the hard po¬ 
litical crunch is just beginning—and it is 
likely to be some time before any polit¬ 
ical solution becomes reality. ■ 


PORTUGAL 


An Odd but Hopeful Coupling 


Soares' Socialists team up with the conservatives 


E ven as Italy’s government was falling, 
Portugal was getting a new one, thus 
ending a 41-day political crisis that be¬ 
gan when Premier Mario Soares’ minor¬ 
ity Socialist government lost a vote of con¬ 
fidence. President Antonio Ramalho 
Eanes had asked Soares to try again. Af¬ 
ter failing to work out accords with the 
righl-of-center Social Democrats and the 
Communists, Soares last week succeeded 
in forming an alliance with the conser¬ 
vative Center Social Democrats (C.D.S.). 
The Socialists' 102 votes in the 263-seat 
legislature together with the 41 votes of 
the C.D.S. will give the new government 
a majority of 23. 

It is an odd coupling. Only three years 


ing government for about six months. 
Reason; a census would be required first, 
in order to register newcomers to the elec¬ 
toral rolls, notably refugees from Por¬ 
tugal's former African territories. Fur¬ 
thermore, the government crisis had 
halted crucial negotiations in progress 
with the International Monetary Fund, 
which has demanded an austerity pro¬ 
gram to check inflation and reduce trade 
deficits as a condition for $750 million 
in emergency loans to Portugal. Said Frei¬ 
tas do Amaral “By the middle of ’78 
we would have been on the brink of bank¬ 
ruptcy with our national independence 
threatened. The C.D.S. could not take 
the responsibility for pushing the 


Socialist Premlf Hfttrio Soares (loft) ami C.D,S- Leader Pl ogo Freitas do Am aral 

Getting together for a limited time to solve cone fete problems 


ago. Soares touted his own party as the 
“farthest left of any Socialist party in Eu¬ 
rope." At the same time, leftists were cas¬ 
tigating the C.D.S. as “reactionary and a 
refuge for capitalists and former fascists." 
Both parties have since moved closer to 
the center. C.D.S. Leader Diogo Freitas 
do Amaral pointed out last week that sim¬ 
ilar alliances have worked in other coun¬ 
tries in periods of crisis. “We can get to¬ 
gether for a limited time to solve concrete 
problems,” he said. “Neither parly has 
had to renounce anything." 

Nonetheless, the Communists protest¬ 
ed that the alliance “threatened democ¬ 
racy" and “opened the door to the neo- 
fascists.” Other critics of Soares charged 
that he had sacrificed his principles in an 
effort to keep his power. But the “once 
and future Prime Minister," as he is called 
in Lisbon, could reasonably argue that the 
alternative to a new Socialist-led coali¬ 
tion would be disaster. If President Eanes 
Ivid decided to call for new elections, 
the country would not have had a work- 


country into a situation like that." 

The credibility of the Socialist Party, 
already tarnished in leftist circles by its 
pragmatic moves to the right, was fur¬ 
ther hurt by a scandal involving Edmun- 
do Pedro, who resigned last week as a 
member of the party secretariat and head 
of the national television network. Pedro 
was arrested for illegal possession of 35 
G3 automatic rifies, various pistols and 
ammunition. He claimed he got the weap¬ 
ons from the military, which handed them 
out during the aborted 1975 leftist upj** 
ing. Last week the army chiefs of 
firmed that arms had beei]; 
to “democratic elements" v 
tarian forces"—meaning thfjj^ 

—threatened to install yru 
Radical newspapers of bd^MiffTleft and 
right pointed out that the populist Gen¬ 
eral Otelo Saraiva de Carvalho had been 
condemned by the Socialists and moder¬ 
ate officers for condoning distribution 
of array weapons to leftist workers in 
1975. ■ 
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HHlM-dMlcatlng firat VW plant In 1938 

The Last Beetle 

The Volkswagen “Beetle” started out, 
incredibly enough, as the car that no¬ 
body wanted to build. Ferdinand Porsche, 
the auto-building genius who designed 
it, dreamed from the early 1920s of a lit¬ 
tle “people's car” that would provide 
the masses of Europe with the kind of 
cheap personal transportation that Hen¬ 
ry Ford gave the U S. Even after Adolf 
Hitler came to power and ordered au¬ 
tomakers to produce a small car. 
Porsche's plans for his slope-nosed, rear- 
engined oddity got nowhere. Not until 
1938, when Hitler made it a state pro¬ 
ject financed by the German Labcu 
Front's Kraft durch Freude (strength 
through joy) organization, did the Volks¬ 
wagen become a reality—just in lime to 
be modified into a Jeep-like vehicle for 

B nl meeting in Cologne in 
plant, which had begun 
rlion the year before, was 
to Henry Ford 11 The 
ate turned it dowm. 
more than 19 million Bee- 
nal Bug to be produced in 
' tolled off the Volkswagen 
assembly line at Emden and was prompt¬ 
ly shipped to the company's museum at 
the home plant in Wolfsburg, where it 
will be suitably enshrined. Beetles will still 


be made at plants in Brazil, Mexico, Ni¬ 
geria and South Afnca, mostly for con¬ 
sumption in those countries. Not that the 
familiar Beetle shape, which changed 
only minimally over the years, will final¬ 
ly start to look like last year's model else¬ 
where. There are at least 13 million of 
the cars still on the roads around the 
world. 

Dodse-’Em Time in Moscow 

The writer of the article in Moskovski 
Komsomolets, newspaper of the Soviet 
youth organization, was clearly alarmed. 
A “sword of Damocles,” he warned, hung 
over the head of all Muscovites. Was it a 
sinister new doomsday weapon developed 
by the U.S.'^ Well, not quite. The danger 
was posed by an enormous arsenal of ici¬ 
cles that had formed during an unseason- 
al January thaw in Moscow, and were fall¬ 
ing from the rocTs and balconies of 
buildings like a shower of da gg^^^^ Dne 
pedestrian, identified only as “Citizen 
was fatally injured when he was struck 
in the head by one of the plunging sta¬ 
lactites. Another ice missile, said Mos~ 
kovski Komsomolets. scored a direct hit 
on a baby carriage, with unrcporled con¬ 
sequences. The newspaper blamed “irre¬ 
sponsible” building superintendents for 
failing to hack down the loosening icicles 
before they fell. “There shouldn't be such 
a problem when we are talking about peo¬ 
ple's lives,” fumed Moskovski Komsomo¬ 
lets. Actually, the spate of icicle dodge- 
'em probably caused less alarm in 
Moscow than it would have in many oth¬ 
er big cities. So frequently do bricks and 
other building materials drop off the city s 
shoddily constructed high-rises that many 
are equipped with wire nets just above pe¬ 
destrian level to catch the falling debris. 

Hello to the Flesh 

In the Roman Catholic bastions of Ba¬ 
varia. the riotous midwinter weeks of 
Faschinfi (from the German phrase "to 
pour from a barrel”) serve roughly the 
same function as carnival elsewhere in the 
Christian world. They are the season of 
merrymaking, mischievousness and more 
than a little fair-maidening. which be¬ 
came traditional among medieval Cath¬ 
olics saying a hearty “farewell to the 
flesh” (came vale) before they began the 
Lenten regimen of fasting and penance 
on Ash Wednesday. In Munich, the cap¬ 
ital of Faschinff. the celebration generates 
an endless series of masquerades, formal 
balls, street parades and—the arrival of 
the Pill notwithstanding—a noticeable in¬ 
crease in the rate of illegitimate births 
every autumn. It is also marvelously good 
for business. Hotels are sold out: consump¬ 
tion of champagne, caviar and Munich's 


famous IVeisswurst triples that of normal 
months. Last year was the most lucrative 
Fasching for Mtinich ever, and promoters 
looked forward to an even better one this 
year—until they noticed the calendar. 

Just as Easter is a movable feast, so 
Ash Wednesday is a movable fast—and 
in 1978 it falls unusually early, on Feb. 8. 
That hardly left time enough for all the 
necessary partying. What to do? 
MJincheners decided simply to extend the 
saturnalia beyond Ash Wednesday, into 
the Lenten season. Churchmen were out¬ 
raged. “The Catholic Church has full un¬ 
derstanding of the joy of living which ex¬ 
presses itself in the Fasching season,” 
announced the Munich archbishop's of¬ 
fice. "IBull we consider this arbitrary pro¬ 
longation totally objectionable.” Fumed 
one priest: “Ash Wednesday is a religious 
symbol that needs to be preserved even if 
it hurts business '* The complaints accom¬ 
plished little. Munich's Fasching organiz¬ 
ers. the Narrhalla {HoW of Fools), in token 
''^cession, canceled masquerades after 
/Csh Wednesday. But the long list of oth¬ 
er celebrations—including nonmasquer¬ 
ade balls and other parlies—is still sched¬ 
uled to go on until March 5—just three 
weeks before Easter Score one for the 
flesh 
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Japan’s Picasso of the Flowers 

Blue Wind blows new life into an ancient art 


44'Vhere are many beautiful things," 

I Sofu Teshigahara has written. “The 
silent beauty of a flower surpasses them 
all. Among beautiful women there are 
said to be silent beautiful women, but none 
can compare with the silent flower.” Sofu 
(the name means Blue Wind) is revered 
for such views in a land where a beau¬ 
tiful blossom is a benison. Round, gnome¬ 
like Teshigahara, 77. is Japan's most in 
novative and successful master of the 
ancient art of ikebana, which bears about 
the same relationship to flower arranging 
as usually practiced in the West as Rach 
maninoff to country rock. Within that art, 
Sofu is commonly referred to as “the Pi 
casso of flowers.” 

Sofu's Sogetsu (Grass Moon) school 
not only has a multifoliate following 
(more than a million dues-paying mem 
bers) in Japan but has won converts an 
mounted shows from Mt^cow to Milan, 
Manhattan to Paris (where Sofu was made 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honor). Last 
week in Tokyo he formally opened his 
school's eleven-story headquarters build 
ing. designed by Japanese Architect 
Kenzo Tange. It overl(x>ks the palace of 
Crown Prince Akihito. whose fam¬ 
ily has traditionally been a patron 
of the flower art. 

Ikehana has been entwined in 
Buddhism almost since the religion 
was introduced to Japan in the mid- 
6th century; it started with floral of¬ 
ferings laid at the altars Sofu has 
made it a highly secular art and 
brought it into the age of abstract % 
expressionism. His Grass Moon 
school has gone beyond the simple 
(but stunning) classical ikebana ar¬ 
rangements of a bent twig and a 
dewy blossom arrayed in a water 
vase or a bamboo tube. In contain¬ 
ers that may be ceramic sculptures 
or Chinese wine kegs. Sofu will . . 
blend the blooms with shells, stones. V ■«! 
iron, leaves, driftwood, dried grass. 


dead flowers or dyed feathers. Explaining 
his break with tradition, he once pro¬ 
claimed: “We should always look forward 
to a fresh and vivid world and not be¬ 
come buried in retrospection.” 

Sofu is not so much an iconoclast as a 
breath of Blue Wind in Japan's tradition¬ 
ally hermetic culture. He is an accom¬ 



plished painter, in both Orienul and Oc¬ 
cidental styles. His spiny wooden and 
metal sculptures have been exhibited in 
New York, Milan and Paris. He is consid¬ 
ered by some to be among his country's 
finest calligraphers. The ikebana that the 
Grass Moon master teaches and practices 
appeals to modern Japanese—and Wesl- 
erners—for whom visual impact is more 
important than spiritual complexities. 

T he son of Wafu (Harmonious Wind), 
a master ikebanist of the Misho 
school, young Sofu found himself disen¬ 
chanted by what he called the “shackles 
of tradition. You could produce a mas¬ 
terpiece only when you succeeded in em¬ 
ulating 17th century masters in all pos¬ 
sible details.” At 18 he rebelled and 
invented an ikebana all his own. When 
he told his father it represented “an ex¬ 
tension of his individualism.” Wafu 
slapped his face. Seven years later the up¬ 
start left home to found his own school 
where his works could reflect his * burn¬ 
ing and brimming emotion.” Now his son, 
Hiroshi, 50, a famed film directoi {Wom¬ 
an in the Dunes) is vice president of Sofu's 
company and its chief ceramicist; his 
beautiful daughter. Kasumi, 45, also a vice 
president, is almost as celebrated a prac¬ 
titioner of ikebana as her father. 

Thanks to an elaborate system of dues 
and payments for an arduously achieved 
series of diplomas, plus earnings from his 
many books, a monthly magazine and lec¬ 
ture fees, exquisite amounts of yen flow in 
to Blue Wind. It is only his due. Says Sofu; 
“If 1 were not around, ikebana could nev¬ 
er have come anywhere near its present 
flowery apex." Sofu travels in a chauf- 
feured while Cadillac and has a Western- 
style house that reportedly cost $830.()()0 
In it, he has a regal art collection. Yes. the 
Picasso of Flowers owns several canvases 
by Picasso, the Sofu of painting. ■ 
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Softer, but Still No Slump 

Yet tire kickers are kicking, gently, about less car for more money 


F or Detroit's automakers, success is 
measured by how many cars they 
sell in a year. The industry takes its 
pulse regularly, in ten-day intervals, by re¬ 
porting deliveries of new vehicles by man¬ 
ufacturer and name plate Those figures 
can be cause for smiles or scowls, but right 
now they seem to be causing neither to 
any great extent. True, new-car sales were 
down during the Jan. 1-10 period, v. the 
same period a year ago—the sixth con¬ 
secutive decline. But neither Detroit’s au¬ 
tomen nor Wall Street analysts seem par¬ 
ticularly worried. As Dick Barrett, a 
Cadillac dealer in Youngstown, Ohio 
says, “1 don’t see a big increase, but 1977 
was a very good year, and without any in¬ 
crease we’ll still have a good year.” 

General Motors' Chairman Thomas 
Murphy was still adhering last week to 
his hopeful forecast of 11.75 million cars 
to be sold in the U.S. this year. That would 
be handsomely above the ll.l million 
units sold in 1977, and even ahead of the 
record 11.4 million cars sold in 1973. Most 
other auto executives’ predictions are in 
Murphy's ballpark, though not quite so 
far up in the bleachers. Even industry an¬ 
alysts on Wall Street, who arc generally 
less optimistic than the automen, see a 
good if not great year ahead, with sales 
well above 10 million vehicles. 

The sales picture since the start of the 
1978 model-year in September has been 
mixed, with buyers generally favoring De¬ 
troit's smaller offerings. GM’s Chevette, 
introduced in 1975 as a response to soar¬ 


ing gasoline prices and mandated federal 
fuel economy standards, is now the in¬ 
dustry’s hottest seller; its sales have dou¬ 
bled in the past three months. Ford's Fair¬ 
mont, a new ’78 compact, and Mercury’s 
Zephyr have replaced the Maverick and 
Mercury Comet. They have also been 
standouts, with sales jumping 300% over 
their predecessors'. 

C hrysler started the model-year with 
only one new name plate and 
wound up 1977 with about 10% of 
the market, its lowest share since the ear¬ 
ly '60s. But the company has high hopes 
for its Omni compact, which made hs de¬ 
but last week. At a list of $3,706ytfiFt5itaE4^ 
is Detroit's first front-wheel-drive car 
with a transverse engine, and has earned 
Motor Trend magazine's “car of the year” 
award, which is usually a boost for sales. 

So far, buyers seem to be showing sol¬ 
id interest in the subcompact Omni and 
its nearly identical (except for trim) Ho¬ 
rizon sibling Chrysler hopes that brisk or¬ 
ders will make up for a turndown in sales 
for its compact Aspen and Volare mod¬ 
els. At 30 m.p.g., the Omni and Horizon 
exceed federal fuel economy standards for 
1985, thus putting Chrysler in a good 
position for taking direct aim at Japa¬ 
nese competition (Toyota, Datsun) and 
Volkswagen’s Rabbit, which will begin 

'"Though not always a guarantee of success: the ilU 
fated Corvair. which a then litllc-known lawyer 
named Ralph Nader said was unsafe, also won the 
magazine's accolade in 1960. 


rolling off a VW-built assembly line in 
Pennsylvania in April. 

Also faring well, but not as well as ex¬ 
pected, are Detroit’s ‘*scaled-down inter¬ 
mediates,” mainly such mid-size GM cars 
as the Oldsmobile Cutlass, Pontiac Grand 
Prix, Buick Century and Chevrolet Mon¬ 
te Carlo. Lighter and more economical 
than their ancestors, the new middies’ 
prices are causing some buyers to balk 
over what they see as getting less car for 
more money. That has put dealers on the 
spot. Says Detroit Ford Dealer Jim Mc¬ 
Donald: “The customers feel that since a 
car is smaller, it's bound to have less in 
it. Our job is basically education—show¬ 
ing them that the cars have as much as be- 
’Hbre but are just better packaged.” What 
GM in particular has done, complains 
Motor News Analysis, a trade newsletter, 
is produce "$7,000 sardine cans.” 

Result: the 36-month car kmn is on 
the way out, with as many as 40% of buy¬ 
ers opting for 42- and 48-month loans. 
But prices are such that payments are still 
high Laments a Detroit ad salesman: “I 
used to pay $131, and now it’s $186 a 
month That’s a helluva jump, isn't it?” 

The Big Four automakers went into 
January with plans for 13% production in¬ 
creases. So far they have actually pro¬ 
duced only 2.5% more vehicles, or a total 
of 535,500 cars, than the previous Jan¬ 
uary. Assembly lines for some name plates 
have been shut down briefly—one to two 
weeks—to allow demand to catch up to 
supplies. But Detroit is not nearly as 
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weighted down with inventories as it was 
during the 1974-75 recession. As of last 
week, the industry had a 69-day supply 
of cars on hand, slightly above normal. 

However the year's final sales tally 
turns out, 1978 models will be notable 
for other reasons. Detroit is now pro¬ 
ducing small, or at least smaller, en masse, 
instead of simply talking about it. The 
resulting products are leaner, tighter, 
more economical and technically sophis¬ 
ticated than any other crop of vehicles 
in the industry's history. Detroit's scale- 
down is already showing up in car-rent¬ 
al agencies. National calls a Pontiac 
Grand Prix a full-size car and charges 
accordingly, even though what the driv¬ 
er gets is a vehicle about as big as yes¬ 
teryear's intermediate. ■ 

Bitter Bust-Up 
In Filmla nd_ 

Revolt at Transamerica 

i t was noisy and public enough to have 
been the bust-up of a particularly rocky 
Hollywood marriage, which in fact was 
just what it had been. The principals were 
the top executives at Transamerica, the 
San Francisco-based insurance-manufac¬ 
turing-entertainment conglomerate, and 
the management of its United Artists sub¬ 
sidiary. With Oscar-winning smashes like 
Rocky and One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest. United Artists is HoIIywixxl’s most 
successful film producer. But after clos¬ 
ing the books on their best year ever 
U.A s entire brain trust, including Chair¬ 
man Arthur Krim and President l£ric 
Pleskow, up and quit. 

In 1967 United Artists merged with 
Transamerica, which was built by John 
R. Beckett, a former investment banker 
Krim, now 67, and his longtime colleague 
Robert Benjamin. 68, U.A.'s finance com¬ 
mittee chairman, are among Transamer- 
ica's biggest shareholders, with a total of 
505,000 shares, worth about $7 million. 
But when Pleskow suddenly quit, Krim 
and Beryamin decided to follow. Last 
week others joined the exodus, among 
them Senior Vice President for Produc¬ 
tion Mike Medavoy, 37, who is consid¬ 
ered tops at measuring popular tastes and 
making money-spinning deals. 

Krim cited a history of friction be¬ 
tween the /reewheeling movie firm and 
the textbook-style conglomerate. “This is 
one business that is really different,'* he 
j said. Krim and Benjamin, both New York 
lawyers, acquired the business in 1951 
from Charles Chaplin and Mary Pickford, 
who helped start the firm as a place that 
would allow independent film makers to 
work without the restrictions imposed by 
major studios. Run from a dingy Man¬ 
hattan headquarters, U .A. has no produc¬ 
tion facilities, but operates in effect as a 
banker and distributor for movie people 
seeking an honest count at the box office 
and exceptional artistic freedom. It has 
attracted such diverse talents as Woody 


^ansamerica's chairman Beckett 

Three flew our of the cuckoo s nest 

Allen. Francis Ford Coppola and Joe Le¬ 
vine. Laments Producer Norman Jewi¬ 
son: “You could walk into United Artists 
with any crazy dream, and no one would 
say it was preposterous.” U A.'s veniurc- 
someness paid well tcx>: its 1977 revenues 
of $469 million from movies, TV rentals, 
records and music publishing represented 
a 24Q increase, while net profits for the 
first nine months alone were $20.8 mil¬ 
lion, larger than for any previous year 

Yet, Krim says. U.A. suffered all sorts 
of indignities, including the imposition by 
Transamerica of a computerized profit¬ 
forecasting system that Krim considered 
“a joke" in the instinctive movie business. 
But most galling of all were the conse¬ 
quences of the fact that under Transamer- 
ica's umbrella. U.A. had become an “in¬ 
visible company," with no stock exchange 
listing of its own. Although shares of oth¬ 
er moviemakers such as Columbia and 
20th Century-Fox have been shooting up 
on the strength of box-office hits, Trans- 
america's stock has hung listlessly in the 
$13-S16 range. The U.A. executives saw 
the shares drop from a high of 40!^ in 
1968, and Pleskow could not offer his sub¬ 
ordinates contracts, bonuses or stock op¬ 
tions. Consequently, he said, “as our suc¬ 
cess story grew, our top men became 
targets for other companies." 

Beckett could share Krim's concern 
about ffat share values. Despite its unim¬ 


pressive performance on the stock ex¬ 
changes. Transamerica also had an im¬ 
pressive 1977. its revenues increased from 
$2.7 billion in 1976 to more than $3 bil¬ 
lion. while profits rocketed upward by 
46%. to $169 million. (United Artists con¬ 
tributed about I5''r of both Traui>amer- 
ica s revenues and its earnings.) 

As United Artists' new chairman 
Beckett named James Harvey, who is also 
a Transamerica vice president for'the lei¬ 
sure-group operations; U.A’s chief exec¬ 
utive will be Andy Albeck, who was for¬ 
merly U.A.'s vice president of operations. 
Among other assets, they inherit a fat list 
of 26 movies planned for release in 1978, 
including Hair, Apocalypse Now, LA>rd of 
the Rings and Wcxxiy Allen's first film 
since Annie Hall. 

Beckett insists that U.A will contin¬ 
ue to prosper, pointing out that it still has 
“one of the best distribution systems in 
the world " Krim and Benjamin, who re- ; 
signed from Transamerica's board last 
week and will not sell their Transamerica 
stock, may sec an advantage there “They 
are now in a position to go into the pro¬ 
duction end of the business.” notes Beck¬ 
ett. That prospect is by no means def¬ 
inite, and the U A refugees are still 
considering several options. It would, 
however, afford the brilliant team a meth¬ 
od of rewarding themselves handsomely 
and at the same time continuing their fa¬ 
milial relationship with United Artists. ■ 

Options Scam 
In Bosto n_ 

Where is "James Carr "? ^ 

T o his neighbors, James jf 
seemed a solid citizen. F 
smooth-talking president of B( 

Lloyd, Carr & Co., which 
the nation's largest firm in tb£^jjiiijtfi^eld 
of commodity options, and in less than 
two years had spawned twelve offices, 
reaching west to San Francisco He lived 
in a $200,000 harborside house, drove his 
wife and three daughters around in a 
Rolls-Royce, and gave sage interviews to 
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Business 


Boston newspapers. Last 
week he appeared to have { 
also been the author of one 
of the biggest frauds to sur- 
fece in years. 

Carr was arrested in 
Boston on charges that he 
had failed to obey an order 
by a Michigan federal court 
to cease violating securities 
laws. After Carr was re¬ 
leased on $100,000 bail, au¬ 
thorities believe, he fled to 
Bermuda or the Cayman is¬ 
lands. An FBI fingerprint 
check revealed that “James * ^ 

Carr” was really one Alan m 

Abrahams, an escaped con- . 

vict with a 22-year criminal ^ 
record, who in 1974 had fled a New Jer¬ 
sey prison farm, where he was serving a 
sentence for a commodities scam. Offi¬ 
cials say that Lloyd, Carr may have swin¬ 
dled investors out of as much as $75 mil¬ 
lion over the past 18 months. Investigators 
found that one escrow account in a Bos¬ 
ton bank supposed to contain $3.6 mil¬ 
lion to safeguard clients' funds contained 
only $200. Massachusetts authorities be¬ 
lieve the total siphoned off in their state 
alone could reach $12 million. 

Abrahams had no difficulty slipping 
through a superficial sec and i Bi name 
check in 1977 and getting » license as a 
commodity trading advisci from the 



Commodities Future Trad¬ 
ing Commission, the federal 
agency created in 1974 to 
regulate the industry. He set 
up Lloyd, Carr in mid-1976 
to specialize in the most 
speculative of all invest¬ 
ments: options in futures of 
such items as coffee, sugar, 
cocoa and copper, which 
are traded on the London 
commodities market. 

Clients would pay 
Lloyd, Carr large sums to 
purchase rights either to 
^ buy or sell a “commodity fu- 

W lures contract’* maturing at 

some given dale in ihe fu¬ 
ture. Trading in IJ.S com¬ 
modity futures options has been banned 
in America since 1936. but dealers can 
offer options based on the London mar¬ 
ket. Carr's firm did this and prospered, it 
grew to employ 1,000 salesmen, and got 
the blessings of the Boston Better Busi- 
nes.s Bureau as well as a Dun <& Brad- 

sireel “triple A" credit rating. _ 

According to evidence galTfttW'ijJlgt 
ficials of several slates, the firm used hign^ 
pressure telephone sales tactics. During 
one 30-day period, the Detroit office made 
more than 50,000 long-distance calls: 
prospects were harassed with what Noel 
Fox, a Detroit federal judge, called “un¬ 
restrained and unambiguous predictions 


of certain or enormous profits." Salesmen 
were driven hard: sometimes, men wear¬ 
ing gorilla and Superman suits pranced 
around urging them to boost orders. 

Judge Fox cited one deal in which a 
customer was billed $8,000 for an option 
that was being sold for $2,500 by other 
firms. Indeed, investigators wonder 
whether the firm ever made any of the op¬ 
tions purchases that it claimed to. Two 
of the three London-licensed traders that 
Lloyd. Carr supposedly used as brokers 
deny ever having had dealings with the 
firm; the third, based in Bermuda, turns 
out to be owned by Carr. 

L ast week a federal judge in Massachu- * 
setts ordered the firm to cease oper¬ 
ating and placed it in receivership. Many 
questions remain as to why the regula¬ 
tors did not investigate and act sooner. Al¬ 
though the CITC denied the firm regis¬ 
tration, Lloyd, Carr continued its 
operations for several months while chal¬ 
lenging a shutdown order. Criminal fraud 
was never an issue during that period 
However, Some critics maintain that the 
CI TC withheld evidence that hampered 
^-siale investigations At week's end the 
only response from embarrassed CVTC of¬ 
ficials was that they were not changing op¬ 
erational methods As for the elusive 
Abrahams- Criminal Lawyer F. Lee Bai¬ 
ley said that he would appear to answer 
the charges against him ■ 
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Where the Big Blocks Are 

mi^ay back in 1932, Adolf A Berle and Gardiner C Means 
wwshowed in The Modern Corporation and Private Property 
that one can control a corporation by controlling even a minor¬ 
ity of its shares Hence it is no surprise that today's institutional 
investors—bank trust departments, }xinsion funds, insurance 
companies and the like -* exert great influence over companies 
and securities markets. Just how concentrated, however, is such 
influence'^ In 1975 Congress ordered the SEC and other regula¬ 
tory bodies to supply it with new information on who owns what. 
Armies of lawyers descended upon the capital, arguing that such 
disclosure would be costly and difficult, and so far only one agen¬ 
cy (the ICC) has compiled a report. 

But Montana Democratic Senator Lee Metcalf asked Senate 
Aide Victor Reinemer last June if he could not do better. With 
the help of two assistants and a research firm called Cni ix>rate 
Data bxchange, Reinemer dug through tons of information, most 
of ii on the public record, involving 122 major corporations. 
Last week the study was published. Of the firms, 56 either had 
more than 5'T of their shares voted by a single institutional in¬ 
vestor, had more than 10% controlled by five or fewer such in¬ 
vestors, or had 10% owned by a single family. Among the lop 
five stockholders in each of the 122 companies, twelve investors 
showed up more than half the time. New York’s Morjgan Guar¬ 
anty Trust was the No. 1 stockholder in 27 corporations. Mor¬ 
gan, Citibank, Chase Manhattan and other top investors also 
appeared as the principal shareholders in each other. 

Morgan Guaranty was quick to respond. Said a spokesman: 
“Where are the examples of abuse?” Indeed, the study shed a 
lot more light on the extent of stock-power concentration than 
on its effects, good or ill. ■ 
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Did Joey Eat? 

Jai-alais Jewish superstar 
devours all opponents 

J oey Comblit is a nice Jewish boy from 
Miami, and his mother has a com¬ 
plaint. Her son the jai-alai player is the 
hottest betting commodity in town. Not 
only is he the first American to ^ual the 
Ba^ue masters of the sport, he is, at 22, 
a rei^ng champion. Since around $350,- 
000 is wagered each performance in the 
fronton where Joey holds sway, Mrs. 
Comblit, a metalworker's wife, has been 
besieged by telephone calls: '*Did Joey eat 
his breakfast?” “Did he sleep well?” 

Her answers are reassuring, but the 
emphatic reply comes on court. Last year 
Comblit was the overall winner at Mi¬ 
ami's World Jai-Alai, the premier palace 
of the game. In the second month of a sea¬ 
son against 46 of the top professional play¬ 
ers in the world, Joey again leads in over¬ 
all wins (32) and front-court doubla^ 
championships (8) and has a shot at the 
singles title as well. No player has ever 
won the triple crown of Jai-alai in Miami, 
but observers—and rabid bettors—be¬ 
lieve Joey has a chance. Says Betting 
Clerk Emilio Posada: “There's a fanati¬ 


cism at the window when Joey’s playing.” 

While jai-alai has been played for cen¬ 
turies in the mountains of Spain—where 
boys begin strapping on the huge, curved 
wicker cesta as toddlers—the game is 
played mainly at the $2 window in the 
U.S. In Florida, minors are barred from 
frontons, but as a youngster Comblit got 
around the rules by climbing to the roof 
and starii^ through a vent at the leap¬ 
ing. whirling players below. After three 
years of instruction, primarily from a Cu¬ 
ban coach, he won a bronze medal at the 
1971 World Championships at Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz. France. He was just 15. but 
his lightning reflexes and devastating 
“kill” shots—150-m.p.h. caroms that 
whistle off two walls and the floor before 
bouncing beyond his opponents' reach 
—made him the first American winner 
in international competition. His rebole 
is among the best in the game, a single 
fluid motion as he turns to scoop the ball 
bouncing off the back wall into the lip of 
the cesta, twists and flings it toward the 
fppSMMM He turned professional as a se¬ 
nior in high school, promptly picking up 
a rooting section of squealing groupies. 
(He is engaged to marry a former sec¬ 
retary at World Jai-Alai Fronton in May.) 

His skill soon won him the respect of 
the players as well—and an income of 
about $80,000 a year. Says fellow Amer¬ 



Getting Together 


At 15,000 feet over Southern California. 
50 skydivers plummeted into the void. 
Their goal: a world record in formation free-falling. At speeds as high as 200 
m,p,h., they struggled i6 set up a symmetrical formation thousands of feet in the 
air. Rules require that the skydivers remain linked—spread-eagled in the sky 
—for five long seconds. The Californians failed in ffve attempts at a SO-person 
high-altitude touchie-feelie. They will return next month for another shot at the 
Guinness Book of World Records. Once more, let's all join hands ... 



ComblH la unches paten ted shot” _ 

Despite resentment, the American is here. 


ican Armando Gonzalez: “His remate 
[backhand carom) is devastating, a 
knockout punch. There's no defense.” An 
old Basque adversary, Jose Solaun, agrees: 
"Make a mistake against him and you’re 
dead.” Acknowledgment has sometimes 
been grudging, however. Jai-alai. long 
dominated by the Basques, is a clique-rid¬ 
den world that does not suffer outsiders 
gladly. Solaun admits that his countrymen 
distance themselves from the handsome 
young American: “There is a resentment 
and coolness, a feeling that nobody can 
play the game like us.” Another observer 
puts it more bluntly: “Every time he wins, 
they climb the walls. They feel this is their 
game and it bothers the hell out of them.” 
^me of the Basques make good-natured 
fun of his contact lenses and call him Cie- 
(blind man). 

I t does not bother Joey. “Like it or not," 
he says, “I'm here." And here with a 
passion: "Out there, everyone is an enemy. 
It's fierce competition and I’m out for 
blood. You've got to want to eat the ball. 
I’m out to kill every point. Everybody 
wants to win, but 1 want it a little more.” 

Corn blit’s playing style perfectly com¬ 
plements the short (7 points, v 30-35 
points in Spain) matches played for 
American bettors. With the emphasis on 
the killing shot in these truncated con¬ 
tests. Joey's fierce approach to the gam«> 
is now imitated by younger 
Basque as well as American. 
shape with a daily exercise r/ 
lieve the strain of an old bay"^.3^^BJ 
settles down twice a day 
sions of Transcendental The 

combination, he believes, sIlKild keep him 
at the top for another decade. To the dis¬ 
may of opponents, Joey maintains that 
the best is still to come. “1 haven't hit my 
stride yet.” Besides, he sleeps well and al¬ 
ways eats his breakfast. ■ 
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Letting Go 


Is there life beyond football? 

T he symptoms of withdrawal are clas¬ 
sic and immediately recognizable to 
some 60 million football addicts. First, an 
uncontrollable twitching of the hand, 
which has no television knob to turn. 
Next, an irrepressible urge to curse, 
usually at the two-minute intervals dur¬ 
ing which, normally, passes would be 
dropped, quarterbacks sacked, or egre- 
giously erroneous calls made by officials. 
Milder side effects include the opening of 
phantom beer cans and hurriedly placed 
phone calls to bookies for a nonexistent 
point spread. After a six-month diet of 
football, the American public must shake 
a national habit, and the transition is not 
easy. In the home of the Super Bowl 
Champion Dallas Cowboys, for example, 
police report more than twice the daily av¬ 
erage of violent assaults on the Sunday 
after the football sea.son ends. Spats be¬ 
tween spouses can take a nasty turn. Old 
scores are apparently settled and, with¬ 
out the soothing football fix for fragile psy¬ 
ches. new grudges are formed. 

The addiction can only get worse as 
the National Football League next year 
adds two more games to its regular-sea¬ 
son schedule, and an additional play-off 
game as well. A new contract with ABC 
could mean Howard Cosell on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday ... ter¬ 
minal logorrhea. The most innovative as¬ 
pect of the new regular-season scheduling 
is the matching of teams according to 
their standings at the end of the previous 
year. Thus, for example, the Los Angeles 
Rams, who finished atop the N.F.C West 
this year, next fall will play the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, No. I in the A.F.C. Central. Sec¬ 
ond- and third-place teams will, in like 
manner, play their division-standings 
counterparts in the other conference. The 
days of a patsy schedule for a strong team 
are over; a team will have to earn a play- 
oflf spot on the field, not in the sched¬ 
uling chart. 

W fith an expanded, more competitive 
schedule, the result may be an even 
bigger letdown if the Super Bowl contin¬ 
ues its recent form of understated, cau¬ 
tious football. Purists insist that fans can¬ 
not appreciate great defensive games like 
-fhc 27-10 Cowboy victory; neither can 
L^^v,smprccialc the fine line between me- 
lik ^ rb’i^oficiency and boredom, the 
K" “"syy recent Super Bowls. While 
hi ii y•~'>^”test between Denver and 
moments of suspense, per- 
haps tlMK^exciting event of the eve¬ 
ning—andaJftably the Super Bowl's pre¬ 
mier athletic feat—was a 60-yd. bomb 
thrown by 13-year-old Alfonzo Walls Jr. 
in the Punt. Pass and Kick finals before 
the game. Walls was on target too, a boon 
Craig Morton sorely lacked. ■ 



LIv Ullmann and David Carradlne In Ingmar Bergman’s TbeS^roent's Egg 


Cinema 


Cabaret Act 

THE SERPENT’S EGG 
Directed and Written by 
Ingmar Bergman 


i n Hollywood it is called “working the 
set." It happens when a producer has or¬ 
dered up some costly and elaborate make- 
believe edifice that he wants on the screen 
constantly, shot from as many angles as 
possible, in order to justify its expense. 
Far from resisting this demand, the di¬ 
rector will typically respond with bursts 
of enthusiastic inventiveness—a kid play¬ 
ing happily with a splendid new toy. 

This is not the sort of creativity one 
expects to find preoccupying an austere 
and sober artist like Ingmar Bergman. 
Yet it must be said that his liveliest at¬ 
tentions in The Serpents Egg are lavished 
on the marvelous Berlin city block, circa 
1923, that Producer Dino De Laurentiis 
provided him for this picture. The thing 
comes complete with a real working 
streetcar, which the director sets to clang¬ 
ing at every possible opportunity. When 
he is not busy with that, he is filling his 
street with crowds in all kinds of moods, 
showing it at all times of day and night 
in every variety of weather. One imag¬ 
ines Bergman lighthearted, free of the tax 
troubles that drove him from Sweden, free 
too of constraints imposed upon him by 
the cramped studio and the equally con¬ 
fining island location where so many of 
his films were shot. It must have t^n 
fun for him to work with a big budget for 
a change. Considering the gifts he has giv¬ 
en us over the years, one must also be 
happy for his happiness, and for this lav¬ 
ish demonstration that even the greatest 
of artists is only human, that is to say, ca¬ 
pable of self-indulgence on a grand scale. 
Nevertheless, The Serpent^s Egg is 
really quite a bad film. Bergman wishes 
to explore the roots of Nazism—“the al¬ 


ready perfect reptile" that could be dis¬ 
cerned, as one of the characters says, in 
the egg to which the title refers. And so 
once again the audience is treated to views 
’Skf Germany in the early '20s—inflation 
rampant, democracy feeble, sex decadent, 
anti-Semitism emergent, National Social¬ 
ist bullyboys beginning to feel their oats. 
It is very stale stuff*, and, sadly, Bergman 
makes no more of it than the musical Cab¬ 
aret did. It all comes out more picturesque 
than terrifying Bergman, too, shows the 
developing monster through the eyes of 
an innocent, though this one lacks the 
lively intelligence of the young man in 
Cabaret. Bergman calls his hero Abel 
(David Carradine). He is an American 
circus performer of Jewish descent, 
stranded in Berlin because his brother and 
partner has hurt his arm and they can¬ 
not continue their trapeze act. The pic¬ 
ture opens with Abel discovering the 
brother's suicide. This places him under 
police suspicion because a number of peo¬ 
ple he has known have died similarly vi¬ 
olent and mysterious deaths. While the 
cops investigate. Abel takes up desultorily 
with his brother's widow (Liv Ullmann). 
They are befriended by an acquaintance 
of their youth, now a doctor (Heinz Ben- 
nent) doing some sort of secret research 
at a nearby hospital. Since he carries him¬ 
self in the manner of Helmut Dantine 
when he was playing Gestapo officers 
some 35 years ago. one can gu^ that the 
doctor’s work is not going to earn him 
the thanks of a grateful world. 

S ure enough, it develops that all those 
nasty deaths are the by-products of 
Bennent's work on mind-bending, and 
breaking, drugs. When Ullmann becomes 
his last victim, Carradine unmasks the 
dastard, who promptly kills himself, by 
heavy-handed irony, on the very day that 
Hitler’s beer-hall putsch is put down. 

Bergman makes colorfiil, melodra¬ 
matic stuff out of all this, but that is all. 
He adds nothing to the basic popular un- 
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derstanding of modem German history. 
The characters have no intrinsic interest, 
althou^ Gert Frobe does a nice turn as 
a police in6pector--existentialist who 
seems to have wandered into the him from 
a Camus novel, or maybe it was only a 
Poor James Whitmore has the 
unhappy lot of doing Bergman's standard 
blather about the distance of God but may 
count himself luckier than the leads. 
Whitmore at least knows what he is sup¬ 
posed to represent. Ullmann and Carra- 
dine are simply cast adrift with nothing 
much to do but lend scale to the street 
scenes and the vast historical forces that 
Bergman comprehends only fitfully. His 
true province is the soul, not history. One 
can forgive his honorable artist's ambi¬ 
tion to deal with the latter, but one 
can also hope for an early return to the 
former. — Richard Schickel 


and to the more experimental Maly com¬ 
pany, also located in Leningrad. The 
movie is narrated by Princess Grace 
of Monaco, Her Highness being at her 
most serene and elocutionary in this 
role. 

The film tells the story of a year in 
the lives of three Vaganova students—an 
11-year-old girl, a 13-year-old boy and a 
young woman about to graduate. This is 
done in a straightforward, quite artless 
manner. There is a little spurious drama 
about the graduate's nervousness over her 
final recital, but the audience learns 
quickly that she really had nothing to wor¬ 
ry about, as the Kirov had decided to ac¬ 
cept her some time before. The picture is 
at its best when it shows youngsters try¬ 
ing out for admission to the school and 
when it gives some small idea of how hard 
they work in the course of their decade- 



I A ecene at dm bar from The CMUren of Theater Street 


[Soft Shoe 

i THE CHILDREN Of' 

1 THEATER STREET 
Directed by Robert Dornhelm 

T he Chitdren of Theater Street are, in 
fact, the students of Leningrad's Va- 
^nova Institute, perhaps the most dis¬ 
tinguished school of the dance in the 
world (its graduates include Pavlova, Ni¬ 
jinsky, Balanchine, Nureyev, Makarova 
i and Baryshnikov). This earnest documen- 
! tary. which never quite gets up on point. 

I offers a comprehensive view of the life 
and hard work of present-day students 
at the institute. Along the way there are 
trots through the school's history and 
considerable cross-cutting to onstage per¬ 
formances by the great Kirov company, 
for which the school supplies dancers. 


long training program There are also nice 
shots of the teachers and other function¬ 
aries, living bearers of a great tradition 
which somehow seems to shine in their 
faces. 

The performance footage intercut 
with this material is rather perfunctorily 
and inelegantly shot. One suspects that 
Soviet authorities, not wanting the world 
audience to get the impression that the 
kids are a sweated artistic proletariat, 
forced the documentarians to avoid any 
overt suggestion that there might be more 
pain, narrowness of intellectual focus and 
disappointment in the children's lives 
than is shown in this overly sweet him. It 
is assuredly a harmless way to pass a rainy 
weekend afternoon with one's own kids, 
though the commercially made and fic¬ 
tional The Turning Point, for all its melo¬ 
drama. actually offers a truer glimpse of 
ballet life. — R,S, 
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themrid? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
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And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 
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Authors Ephron, Jong amt Gray brood about money and the second sex at a fund raiser for women political candidates 



Like the new Washington, D.C., Elizabeth Ray takes on romantic airs 


Why aren't these women 
smiling? Authors Nora Ephron 
(Crazy Salad), Erica Jong (Fear 
of Flying) and Francine du Ples- 
sbc Cray (Lovers and Tyrants) 
are discussing a serious subject; 
women, men and money. The 
occasion, a Washington benefit 
for the Women’s Campaign 
Fund. Gray argued that being 
put on a pedestal has some¬ 
times been a severe obstacle to 
a woman's achieving success. 
Women, she said, are “the only 
exploited group in history who 
have been idealized into pow- 



Psarlle Mas goes after a degree 


a ig agreed “We 
len feel we are 
ng unwomanly 
ney," she com- 
n we try to in- 
nstead of going 
t all, we tend to 
Still, when 
Ephron asked her. “After you 
get through the dire psycholog¬ 
ical effects of having money, is 
it O.K.?”, Jong replied, “It's 
wonderful!’’ 


She is a brassy veteran of 
Broadway and Hollywood, the 
author of five books, and she 
has served as a special adviser 
to the U S delegation to the 
United Nations—all without 
getting a high school diploma. 
“Believe me, I was a very smart 
cookie," says Pearl Bailey, who 
calls herself “more of a philos¬ 
opher than an entertainer " At 
59. Bailey has decided to get a 
college diploma, and enrolled 
last week at Washington, 
D.C.'s Georgetown University, 
where she plans to major in 
French and squeeze in classes 
in Islam. Egyptian art and phi¬ 
losophy. Drama is out, she 
says, because “1 took it 40 years 
of my life." At registration, she 
was presented with front-row 
seats to school basketball 
games—and a book of freebie 
burger coupons. 

■ 

SEAMY ^EX IS OUT. TRUE 
LOVE IS IN. declares the Feb¬ 
ruary cover of the District of 


Columbia's regional monthly, 
the Washingtonian. One of the 
authorities for this, er, turn of 
affairs in the nation s capital 
is the issue's cover girl. Eliza¬ 
beth Ray, once famous as for¬ 
mer Congressman Wayne Hays’ 
nubile secretary who couldn't 
type. Says she in the accom¬ 
panying story: “I see a lot of 
changes since I worked in 
Washington. Now the men I 
go out with care about the lit¬ 
tle things—flowers, smiles, just 
being nice." 

In spite of all that. Ray has 
moved to Manhattan, where 
she is studying acting with Lee 
Strasberg and readying a 
nightclub act. She plan?^ to tell 
a joke about Richard Nixon's ef¬ 
fort to replace Rose Mary 
Woods. He wanted, it seems, 
“someone who could erase 120 
words per minute." 

■ 

By day. Stuntman Evel 
Kidevel prepared for his next 
extravaganza, a 40,000-ft. 


jump into a haystack— 
parachute. By ni^t, he rested 
up in his cell at the Los An¬ 
geles County Jail, where he 
was serving a six-month sen¬ 
tence for attacking a writer 
with a baseball bat. Such an ar¬ 
rangement was sanctioned by 
California’s “work-furlough” 
program. But the daredevil's 
habit of riding to and from 
jail in a chauffeur-driven 
Slut/ convertible—and offer¬ 
ing Cadillac limousine service 
to his fellow inmates “as a ges¬ 
ture of friendship”—irked the 
authorities. After Knievel re¬ 
turned five hours late one 
night, he lost his work-furlough 
status during the four remain¬ 
ing months of his sentence, and 
his chances of parole “This is 
the way it should be," Knievel 
responded. “What 1 did was 
against the laws of society, but 
[ did it and I'm willing to serve 
the penalty for it." 


It sounds like a novel; a 
Texas oil tycoon with a wife 
and children conceals his iden¬ 
tity and bigamously marries 



Kiilevgl return to taN 
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Lucid becomes an astroperson 

a woman from Tampa. Fla 
Nine years later, she finds out 
about the other family, leaves 
the oilman, and eventually 
signs an agreement to keep qui¬ 
et in return for a $100,000 pay¬ 
off and another $2,000 per 
month Such was the story told 
in a Shreveport. La., courtroom 
j by Frania Tye Lee, 73, who mar- 
I ried H.L. Hunt in 1925. believing 
I he was a “Franklin Hunt.' In 
I a lawsuit, Lee asked t(^ be rec- 
j ognized as Hunt's onetime 
I wife, and sought half the 
wealth he had accumulated 
during their nine years of mar¬ 
riage. (His worth, which was 
estimated at $2 billion at his 
death in 1974, was about $15 
million when they parted) 
Why had she signed an agree¬ 
ment in 1942 to hush up the 


matter? “Women in love arc 
not philosophers, nor do they 
know about the law," she told 
the court. Before the case went 
to the jury, lawyers for the 
Hunt estate and Lee came to 
an out-of-court settlement. The 
reported terms- $7.5 million for 
the complainant. 


For a woman with her feet 
planted firmly on the ground. 
Shannon Lucid has taken an ex¬ 
traterrestrial step The re¬ 
search associate at the Okla¬ 
homa Medical Research Foun¬ 
dation is now an astronaut 
candidate, one of the first six 
women selected by NASA for 
that honor (Three blacks and 
a Japanese American were 
also among the 35 new candi¬ 
dates chosen last week ) “1 pre¬ 
date Sputnik and was interest¬ 
ed in space as a child." says 
Lucid. 35, who is married to a 
chemist and the mother of 
three. Beginnin g next July, Lu¬ 
cid andtJ^^Mmstronauls 
will udil^otwo years of ba¬ 
sic training in Houston, then 
prepare to Join a space-shuttle 
crew' “I never doubled that 1 
could be as competent as any¬ 
one in space,'’ shrugs 1 ucid. 
Her galactic goal, a solo walk 
m space 


The invitations, suitably 
enough, arrived m a brown pa¬ 
per bag They were for the Chi¬ 
cago oi^ning of a musical 
based on Working. Author 
Studs Terkel's 1974 bestseller 
Directed by Ccjmposer Stephen 
Schwartz (Pippin, Godspelh. the 
play IS a working man's Cho¬ 
rus Lint' telling, in separate cp- 
isixles, the stories of such char¬ 
acters as a steelworker, a 
supermarket checkei, a teach- 







in Chicago, Terkel takes five with cast members of Working 


Seaver Mid VFlIllami Rurice a pitch for Idreatesf Siporti Legufids 


I er, a switchboard ot)eralor and 
! a parking-lot 'Hiiendant The 
I cast exuberaiuK hauls around 
! ladders. scafToids and dollies to 
! tunes written for the show by 
I James Taylor and others. The 
i message.' Says Terkel. whose 
; book was based on 135 tat>ed 
I interviews. "Working people 
, arc brighter than we ihink. 
j I'hcii jobs may be drab, but 
; they transcend them " Terkel 
1 is beginning another oral his- 
j lory about “more intangible 
j things, what haptens to our 
I dreams as kids, illusion and 
I disillusion ■ The title Ameri- 
1 van Dreams Lost & Found. 


"O K.. Tom Fie score, bas¬ 
es loaded, two out, ninth in¬ 
ning, full count. Let's see what 
you got," barks the Red Sox' 
greatest slugger. Ted Williams. 
Cincinnati Reds Star Hurler 
Tom Seaver tosses a pitch, and 
T'crrible Ted trots calmly to 
first base The scene at Wil¬ 
liams' alma mater. Hexwer 
High School in San Diego, will 
air in the spring on the syn¬ 
dicated TV show Greatest 
Sports l^^ends. to w'hich Sea¬ 
ver is playing host this year 
At lunch in Manhattan to pitch 
the show, Williams. 59, who 
in his heyday earned $125,000 
a year, defended today's well- 
bankrolled athletes, like. say. 
the $500,000-plus-a-year Reg¬ 
gie Jackson. “I'm envious," 
sighed the Kid. T wish I'd a 
bit more business sense when 
I was playing." 


I On the Record 

Emmylou Harris, country rock 
singer, describing the album 
she will make with Dolly Par- 
ton and Linda Ronstadl” “We 
will aim for some things peo¬ 
ple might not expect us to do. 
We will put it in the big Cui- 
sinarl and see what comes 
out" I 

Michael Noakes, one of Britain’s 
royal portraitists, describing 
the travails of painting Eliz¬ 
abeth IF “Once she has cho¬ 
sen a pose, it's difficult to know 
i how much one can ask her to 
j modify it Can you say Pul 
more weight on the other fool' 
to the Queen‘d'’ 

Harry Bridges, retired president 
of the International Long¬ 
shoremen's Union, talking 
about accepting help from 
Communist groups for the 
i 1934 West Coast waterfront 
strike: “We wasn't fancy We'd 
lake support from anywhere 
we could get it." 

Meldrim Thomson j * 

Hampsh ire's a g 
vative Governor'Wijl 
turned down ar' j 

visit the PeoplC‘„^^!r “I 
will lake no p'^^^iHlgiving aid 
and comfort "to Communist 
China by lending the prestige 
of Governor for a baby-car¬ 
riage guided tour of the en¬ 
emy's homeland." 
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Lanv 


Stopping Crime as a Career 


Major Violators program blocks the revolving door 


T WO elderly black sisiers were knitting 
and singing ]Ve Shall Overcome in the 
kitchen of their small Boston house one 
hot night last summer when a convicted 
burglar burst through the back door and 
demanded money. The intruder, 6 ft. 4 
in. and 220 lbs., viciously beat the two 
women before fleeing. Police captured 
him a short time later. Thanks to clogged 
conditions in many urban courts, suspects 
in felony cases often relax on the street 
for a year or more and eventually extract 
a light, piea*bargained sentence from be¬ 
leaguered prosecutors. But only 61 days 



!!!!!!^!? Pros ecutor Har ry Connick 

Nipping 198,000felonies in the bud 

after the Boston assault, the intruder had 
been tried, convicted of five felonies and 
sent off to the maximum-security prison 
at Walpole. Mass., for ten to 20 years. 

The assailant had qualified, through 
an elaborate point system, for special 
treatment under Boston's Major Violators 
program. It is hardly news in the U.S. 
that industrious malefactors, variously 
as revolving-door or career crim- 
1 ^* crime after crime, year after 

of arrested suspects ac- 
quarter or more of the na- 
tii Kr*¥«^^,The first wholesale attack 
^ began only three years 
ago. when "24 cities, with federal funds 
and a good idea, both provided by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis¬ 
tration, began establishing career-crimi¬ 
nal prosecution units. The aim- first iden¬ 
tify multiple offenders, then shepherd 



their cases diligently through the courts 
until conviction. In 30 months, the na¬ 
tionwide program has put away over 5.000 
hard-core criminals for terms averaging 
more than 14 years each. 

Local prosecutors select their career 
violators using individual systems. Louis¬ 
ville targets suspects with two previous fel¬ 
ony convictions or five arrests. Washing¬ 
ton concentrates on parolees who are 
arrested again, for a crime of violence; De¬ 
troit zeros in on three-time offenders 
charged with murder, rape, household 
burglary and armed robbery Boston uses 
a ‘‘case evaluation form," based on a ten- 
point penalty system. Penalty points are 
given for brutality, use of firearms, pa¬ 
role or bail status at the time of the crime, 
and even strength of the evidence against 
the suspect. Any suspect whfPfiHiiten 
points or more gets the Major Violated 
treatment “It's almost like being select¬ 
ed for college," a Boston prosecutor notes, 
‘only they're going to jail, not schcKil." 

O nce identified and apprehended, a ca¬ 
reer criminal will find his case as¬ 
signed to a district attorney for start-to- 
finish prosecution With a light case load 
(one-third that of other prosecutors), the 
D.A. usually seeks high bail, or no bail, to 
keep the suspect in jail, refuses to plea bar¬ 
gain, and pushes for an early trial 

Reluctant witnesses, who tend to dis¬ 
appear, thus scuttling the prosecution‘s 
case, are cajoled into court Several pros¬ 
ecutors have allowed defense attorneys to 
look through all police evidence against 
the suspect in an “open file ' policy, to pre¬ 
vent long courtroom delays for “discov¬ 
ery " Says Washington Attorney Charles 
Work, who started the program in 1975 
when he was with LE.aa; “These cases get 
the same attention they'd receive in a 
small town. It's not a concentration of re¬ 
sources against an individual. It's a sim¬ 
ple effort to keep the important cases from 
falling apart in our swamped, pithole- 
strewn big-city prosecution system.” 

Despite discouragement of plea bar¬ 
gaining, conviction rates arc startlingly 
high. 94^:^ nationally, compared with a 
regular conviction rate of 739^. That rate 
naturally troubles defense attorneys. 
Some of them are critical of the program 
on grounds that it is racist, because a no¬ 
table percentage of career criminals are 
black. Others claim that their clients are 
stigmatized by the career-criminal cate¬ 
gory, even though the trial Jury never 
learns the defendant has been specially la¬ 
beled. The career-criminal program has 
reduced the gap between arrest and trial 
to about 60 days in some cities, a marked 
improvement. Remarks Boston Prosecu¬ 


tor Lloyd Macdonald; ''Defense attorneys 
are always trying to stall.” 

Law-enforcement officials say the 
program is partially responsible for the 
slight reduction in big-city crime last year. 
£)etroit reports a decline in major crime 
for the first six months of 1977: murder 
down 27%, burglary and armed robbery 
each down about 25%'. New Orleans Dis¬ 
trict Attorney Harry Connick, who start¬ 
ed the first ITAA-financed career-crimi¬ 
nal program in 1975, cites a Rand Corp. 
estimate that a career criminal commits 
20 offenses a year. If that is true, the 992 
career-criminal convictions obtained thus 
far in New Orleans could prevent about 
198,000 crimes over the next ten years. 

The program has cost leaa only $14 
million (of $4.8 billion spent by the agen¬ 
cy in the years 1972 through 1977). But 








Forme r LEAA Off icial diar ies Work_ 

Small-iown justice for hig-city crime. 

federal funding for the project is now be¬ 
ing phased out. leaa officials blame bud¬ 
get cutbacks, noting, however, that suc¬ 
cessful experiments should be taker over 
by state and local officials. Most commu¬ 
nities are struggling to do just tl^at. Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., has been running its ver¬ 
sion of the program. Operation Doorstop, 
without leaa fund? for 17 months. When 
Norfolk’s leaa grant runs out in Octo¬ 
ber. prosecutors plan to work overtime to 
keep the program alive. New York. New 
Orleans and Boston are seeking state aid 
to continue. “Anybody who knows any¬ 
thing about crime in this society knows 
that what criminals fear most is a speedy 
trial and the certainty of punishment,” 
says retired Massachusetts Jurist Walter 
H. McLaughlin. “The Major Violators 
program combines both. It ought to be 
continued at all costs.” ■ 
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Law 


Briefs 


SPARE THE ROD 

The Isle of Man, a British crown posses¬ 
sion in the Irish Sea. differs from the 
mother country in several respects. Tax¬ 
es are Ic « r. cats have no tails, and youths 
judged guilty of violent crimes are occa¬ 
sionally whipped with a birch rod. 

For that. Great Britain last week 
found itself haled before the European 
Court of Human Rights, voluntarily 
joined by Britain in 1950. Her Majesty s 
government was accused of tolerating 
“degrading punishment ' Although 
birching was finally banned in Britain in 
1968, Man's 1.000-year-old parliament, 
the Tynwald, has long been allowed to 
make its own internal laws But after he 
was birched three strokes in 1972 for beat¬ 



ing up a school prefect who had snitched 
on him, a 15-year-old Manx boy named 
Anthony Tyrer made an international 
case of it. 

Island Attorney General Jack Corrin 
has promised that future birchings would 
be laid on ‘‘over ordinary cloth trousers’* 
rather than traditional bare buttocks. The 
whipping has always been limited to 
twelve strokes on male youths aged 14 to 
20 And. claimed Cornn. it has noticeably 
helped in keeping the crime rate low. 

The European C'ourl is expected to 
condemn the practice this spring, forcing 
Britain to outlaw birching on the isle. The 
Manx are not likely to submit meekly A 
petition backing birching was signed by 
1,000 of Man's 45,000 voters Facing self- 
government claims from all sides, the 
British would do well to keep in mind 
! that many islanders are descended from 
■ fiercely independeni Viking marauders 
; Nearly 200 years ago, a Manx descen¬ 
dant named Fletcher Christian aboard 
the H.M.S Bounty led the most famous 
of all mutinies 


- j I, a a 1 ^ pi a 


had mentioned similar incidents. Garcia 
says, "but in most cases, they simply ac¬ 
cepted the embarrassment." After one 
particularly galling experience at Luby’s 
cafeteria in El Paso, however, Garcia filed 
suit charging humiliation and denial of 
civil liberties. 

In defense, I uby's called the matter 
"a misunderstanding' on the part of an as¬ 
sistant manager who had merely thought 
Harmony should wail in the car because 
Garcia's wife was along lo assist him. Re¬ 
torted Garcia. "That dog is my eyes. You 
wouldn't ask me to leave an artificial leg 
in the car. Why my eyes‘^" 

Last week in Texas the eyes had it. 
An El Paso jury sided with Garcia, award¬ 
ing him $5,000 in damages Elated. Gar¬ 
cia promised to donate u portion of his 
award to Seeing Eye. a New Jersey guide- 
dog training organization. ■ 


Manx policeman with belove^birch 

Bare buttocks out. trousers in 


ho would deny a blind person with a 
i Sceing-Lye dog equal access to public fa¬ 
cilities.' A whole slew of restaurants, that's 
who. even though ever\ stale has modified 
health regulations to guarantee admit- 
I tance for canine guides Aflcr suffering 
through exclusion incidents, thousands of 
blind people now’ carry a summary of state 
laws to convince hostile restaurani and 
club owners of their rights. 

One such earner is J. Ventura Garcia. 
4.1, of las C'riices, N Mex.. an a.ssislanl 
professor of speech at New’ Mexico Stale 
University During a five-month period in 
. 1975 he and his German shepherd. Har- 
‘ mony, were denied admission to three res- ; 
! taurants in the 5k)uthwcst. Blind friends I 



Plaintiff Ventura Garcia with Hammny^ 

A $5,000 misunderstanding 


I EXPECTINa Julie Nixon Eisenhower, 28. w ho 

I is writing a biography of her mother, Pat 
^ Nixon; and David Eisenhower, 29. who is 
; finishing a book on his grandfather. 

I Dwight D. Eisenhower; their first child, 

I this summer The baby will be the first 
j grandchild for former President Nixon 

i DIED. Hamr^ Freeman, 71. Brooklyn-born 
; managing editor in the U.S. for Tass, the 
j Soviet news agency; of cancer, in Man- 
i hattan. After working for such leftist pub- 
I lications as the New Masses and the Daily 
j Worker, Freeman joined Tass in 1929, 
; writing about many aspects of American 
I life for Soviet readers. In testimony be¬ 
fore a Senate investigation committee in 
1956, he look the Fifth Amendment when 
questioned about espionage activity. 

DIED. Kurt Gddel, 71, Moravian-born pro¬ 
fessor at the Institute for Advanced Study 
(1953-76) who was regarded as one of the 
world's leading logicians: of heart disease; 
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_Milestones_ 

in Princeton. N.J Formulated in 19.11. 
Gddel's Theorem became a cornerstone 
of 20th century maiheinaiics and philos¬ 
ophy. By demonstrating that there is no 
way to set up a mathematical system that 
will prove all statements within that sys¬ 
tem. the theory reaffirmed the creative as¬ 
pect of mathematics, it implied that a 
computer could never be programmed to 
answer all mathematical questions, that 
human ingenuity rather than mechanical 
programming would always be needed to 
generate new maihcmaiical axioms. 

DIED. Gilberk Arthur Highet, 71, whose live¬ 
ly as well as erudite studies dramatically 
depicied the classical world for millions 
of readers, of cancer; in Manhattan. T he 
author of 14 books {The Classical Tra¬ 
dition. Juvenal the Satmst) and scores of 
essays, Highet analyzed the West's debt 
to ancient Greece and Rome. During 
three decades at Columbia University, the 
Scoltish-born scholar (he became a U.S. 


I cili/en in 1951) won a devoted following j 
j by his stirring, animated classroom style, i 
I confirming his dictum that leaching does | 

; not need “quiet, weak men who want to | 

I creep into some little niche " | 

! DIED. William T. Schwendler, 73. a founder j 
! and chief engineei (1930-50) of the Grum- i 
I man Aircraft Engineering Corp , of heart j 
, disease, in Far,mingdale, N.Y Schwendler | 
i helped design World War II combat air- j 
! craft (the Wildcat. Hellcat and Avenger) 

I that accounted for more than two-ih^,. I, 
of enemy planes shot down bvnif/^ 

Navy in the Pacific theater ^ 

MED. AKon Carter. 89. 

uncle and the oldest the 

Carter family, of gall bladSer disease, 
in Americus. Ga. The mayor of Plains 
from 1924 to 1952. “Uncle Buddy" also 
ran a general store and for the past few j 
years worked in his son's antiques store, 1 
where he was a popular raconteur. j 
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--TlmeEssay^—n- 

America’s New Sentimental Journey 


T he signs are everywhere, and proliferating. Some of them 
are trivial but telling: others seem to reflect yet another 
shift in the national mood and the serial mode. If the signs arc 
to be believed—and sociologists are sure to debate their signif¬ 
icance—the ccx)l-hip chic that has held sway since the 1960s, 
with its scorn of sentiment and itsdo-your-own-thing c<Kie, is giv¬ 
ing way gradually to something suspiciously like a new roman¬ 
ticism. Says Psychologist St>l Gordon, professor of child and 
family studies at Syracuse University “Americans no longer 
want to be ctx>l; they want to he hot " 

The pronounced American yen for romanticism and senti¬ 
ment has surfaced intermittently in one place or another for sev¬ 
eral years now. but it is finally blwming in 
virtually every /one of the stxial spectrum, 
in folkways and cultivated appetites, among 
middle-brows and high-brows alike. Take 
America's dance floors—often a useful 
symbol of how people view themselves 
Partners are touching each other again, and 
dancing to music that is meant to have them 
do just that, such as the marvelously vari¬ 
able hustle. Extraordinarily, the old-fash¬ 
ioned. dress-up tea dance has returned from 
oblivion to become a popular mixer all over 
the country—a departure, to say the least, 
from the meat-market atmosphere of the i 
singles bars. The disco scene has grown 
generally less barbarous, and is now in rc- 
j treat from the narcissistic solo gyrations 
that became fashionable in the early 60s 
The most phenomenal pop-song hit of the 
season? That saccharine hymn to a sweet¬ 
heart. You iJfjht Up My Life 

In fact the relationship between the 
sexes, so buffeted by the feminist move¬ 
ment. seems once again to be taking on 
some subtlety and civility Men are send¬ 
ing women flow'ers in greater numbers, the 
florists say, than at any time in the past dec¬ 
ade and are regaining some of the man¬ 
ners that they fell superfluous when faced 
with militant wives or sweethearts Wom¬ 
en today are less apt to dress like sodbus- 
ters on a holiday, and frilly dresses, floun- 
cy skirts, ruffled underskirts, lace, gau/e 
blouses—all as feminine as possible—have Two take a spin at tea 
returned to everyday fashion. Advertise¬ 
ments heralding coming spring fashions iwc lyricism, and sen¬ 
timental trinkets and totems are booming. “Everyone is into 
hearts," says a Chicago shopkeeper, “the same way they were 
j into peace symbols a few years ago " 

The country’s freshly romantic disposition is to be found in 
y he worlds of symphony, opera and ballet, increasingly audienc- 
cooled on experimental and abstract works while warm- 
lih art^ V%^ IHjrformances of old favorites such as Brahms' 
l^e *'phony Carmen and Swan iMke’ The mood of ihe- 

dramatized neatly on Broadway when an effort to 
‘'iz/lcd dismally with critics and public alike, while 
Manp^XS^ancha. with all its improbable visions, came back 
successfully (to run alongside such other hits as the shamelessly 
treacly Annie and Neil Simon's latest domestic frolic. Chapter 
Two). Movie fans are in tune loo: having rejoiced not long ago 
over a fable of apocalypse like Dr. Srrangelove and a parable of 
triumphant evil like Easy Rider, they are ttxlay cheering over a 
heart-grabbing fable like Rocky and a simple-minded parable of 
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triumphant good like Star IVarx Certainly the romantic mood 
appears, if somewhat dissembled, in the reading habits of the 
American woman, after years of listening to liberaiionisls, she is 
devouring the adventures of subjugate female heroines in the 
heavy-breathing epics of writers like Kathleen Woiuliwiss (Shan- 
Ajtr^and Rosemary Rogers ([i''icked Umnfi Liesl The hot mar¬ 
ket for romantic novels has publishers gurgling with joy 

Indeed, nobody peddling romance in any form seems in 
grave risk of unhappiness these days Even books on sex seem • 
to sell best when “joy" is part of the title, and a gossamer tale of 
juvenile heartbloom and heartbreak called Happy Days is one 
of the strongest-running sitcoms on the tulx; Weightless ro¬ 
mance. to be sure, has always been a TV sta¬ 
ple, but now the lovelorn soaps have gained 
such a galvanized following among old and 
young that television can spoof itself with 
an unsavory parody of the genre called 
Soap Public rv found out noi long ago | 
that It could gather its most /eaUni-s au- I 
dicnce ever with the qualitv soap v>i'H;ra 
lied Upstairs. Ditwnsiau s Manv radio 
^ta^'ons meanwhile, ha'.c discivcicd that , 
it is ptissiblc to igiune and develop si/ 
able audiences with the schmal’v of Barry ! 
Manilow or the mellow golden oldies of | 
Tommy Ooi'scy, CJIenn Miller and the like. ) 
In the real world, clubs and lestauratus are ■ 
dimming the lights more than ever, and 1 
many such sjxHs have provided the stages j 
for the big continuing renaissance of ja/./ i 
As Benny Cioodman once said. ‘ Ja// is ro- j 
mantic.' But these days one might ask. i 
Whatisnor^ | 

America's new sentiinenlal journey, j 
believes Psychologi.st Ooidon. may 
spring from the active efforts of many 
Americans to find something better than 
‘the depersonalization of .sex and relation¬ 
ships' that has occurred in recent years. 
Others think that, in some mysterious way, 
it IS related to a conservative trend in na¬ 
tional pxdilics, even Jimmy Carter, with his 
homespun ways, kissin’-cousin courtliness ' 
and studied gentility, is given credit for re¬ 
dance in Boston storing some sentiment to the land. To 

many, the search for form and formality, 
the yearning for tradition and sentiment, are part of he mys¬ 
terious emotional prevess by which the nation is healing itself 
from the bruises and fatigue accumulated during recent years. 
Those year s produced, in numbing succession, the civil rights up¬ 
heavals. riots, assassinations, the Viet Nam War. Watergate, 
oceans of porn and a life-style whose followers were seldom 
tempted to distinguish self-indulgence from self-ieali/ation. 

It is easy to challenge the description of the current mood 
as a return to romance, if only because America's essentially ro¬ 
mantic character has never really been in abeyance. Fven in a 
basically romantic country, however, romanticism has its highs 
and its tows, and right now it is flying high. Besides, what hap¬ 
pier condition can visit a land whose national ideals and myths, 
are known as the American Dream? Ah, perhaps that is it. the 
e.xact word to describe the new sentimental journey on which 
the U.S appears to have embarked, dream. Americans have 
Anally begun to dream again—and high time too, after nearly a 
generation of nightmares. —Frmik Trlpp^tt.. 
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Rei^ion 


Homosex ua lity a nd th e Clergy 

A Presbyterian taskforce proposes a policy of toleration 


O ver 20 centuries, all branches of 
Christianity barred openly commit¬ 
ted homosexuals from the clergy and from 
lay offices. Virtually all major U.S. 
churches still do. But the increasingly or¬ 
ganized and vtx:al campaign by homosex¬ 
uals to be treated just like everyone else 
poses particular problems for Christian 
churches. Their creed commands brolh- 
erhcKxl and forgiveness, but it also oblig¬ 
es them to defend specific standards of 
conduct based on the Bible 

This week an official task force desig¬ 
nated to study the problem is proposing 
that the 2.6 million-member United Pres¬ 
byterian Church become the first denom¬ 
ination to adopt a policy of toleration The 
gist of its findings: there is no reason in 
principle to deny ordination to a "self- \ 
affirming piacticing homosexual Chris- | 
tian," even one who is "open to " or in-^ 
volvcd m "full companionship or partner- j 
ship with a jierson of the same sex " The ! 
new propt^sal would make it tx>ssiblc for ! 
i any hical congregation to employ a homo- j 
I sexual if it wished The church's various j 
j presbyteries (regional associations) must j ] 
I approve all clergy hiring, and would be j j 
j free to accept homosexuals, or reject | 

■ them, w ithout any constraint from the na- j 
j lional denomination. | 

: The proposiil is certain to produce a ! 

I fire storm of argument among the noi-st> | 

; United Presbyterians across the anintry j 
i The final decision will rest with the 
I church sannual General Assembly sched- 
I uled for May 16-24 in San Diego. What 
I happens there is likely to influence the 
I separate Southern Presbyterian church 
; and the four U S Protestant churches 
I (with 16 million members among them) 

; that have also begun to address the 
i question. 

Y The task force was chaired by Roch- 
; ester, N.Y,, Lay woman Virginia I^avid- 
. son, wife of a retired Kodak executive and 
I mother of four. The members, selected to 
I represent various views in the church, in- 
I eluded an openly homosexual young 
I alqmnusofYale Divinity School and His- 
I torical Theologian Richard Lovelace, an 
I articulate conservative from Gordon- 
1 Con well Theological Seminary in Massa- 
i chusetts. With typical Presbyterian Ihor- 
1 oughness. they prepared a 198-page report 
that examines psychological data, siK'ial 
currents and especially the 13 Bible pas¬ 
sages that deal with homosexuality. 

The task force reached an agreement 
that secular society should forbid job dis¬ 
crimination against homosexuals and re¬ 
peal laws that regulate the private sexual 
behavior of consenting adults It urges the 
church to work against “homophobia." 
the fear and loathing of homosexuals. But 


agreement only went so far A conserva¬ 
tive minority, consisting of Lovelace and 
two other theologians, an expert in eth¬ 
ics and a l(x:al pastor, filed a 19-pagc re¬ 
port. It urges the forthcoming General As¬ 
sembly to interpret the church constitu¬ 
tion as banning practicing homosexuals 
from the clergy and the lay offices of ei¬ 
der and deacon, though accepting homo¬ 
sexuals who remain celibate. 

After considerable research, both 
sides concluded that mi^il homosexuality 
is not the result of conscious choice and 


has chosen to redeem and sanctify these 
particular persons within the framework 
of their homosexual condition " 

I n a strong dissent, the minority report 
rejects the idea that “the Holy Spirit 
contradicts in our experience what He has 
clearly said in the whole fabric of Scrip¬ 
ture." It considers the male-female dis¬ 
tinction pan of God s design to make 
human life coherent, concluding that ho¬ 
mosexuals have a “distorted or insuffi¬ 
cient belief in who they are " Even though 
all Christians sin in various ways, the mi¬ 
nority felt that the church cannot afford 
to condone a practice that the Bible so 
clearly rejects: “Neither laypersons nor 
ministers are free to adopt a life-style of 
continuing, conscious, habitual and un- 
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Conservative Theologian Richard Lovelace; Liberal Task Force Leader Virginia David son 

Dratnafica/h different views ofthe Bible and human behavior. 


that it stems more from an unexplained 
complex of psychostKial forces than from 
heredity The liberal side relied heavily 
on f>sychological theory, while conserva¬ 
tives pointed out that scientific findings 
are fluid and conflicting. Finally, howev¬ 
er. both the majority and minority sides 
staked their case on the Bible The two 


restricted sm in any area of then lives " 
Homosexual ordination, they agreed, 
would "set in motion both within the 
church and in stx;icly serious contradic¬ 
tions to the w ill of Christ “ 

No one knows which point of view 
will prevail among the 650 delegates who 
go to San Diego Some conservatives are 


passages that drew most aileniion were I already talking about an emergency meei- 
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the condemnation of homosexual rela¬ 
tions in Leviticus 18 22 (repealed in 20- 
13) and St Paul's leaching in Romans 
I 18~32 that homosexual acts are sinful. 
J')isagrcement about how to interpret 
them was the logical outcome of two gen- 
eial views of the Scripture that exist in 
the theologically divided church. 

Like many modern Bible scholars, the 
liberal majority decided that these verses 
merely express the opinions of the Jew¬ 
ish priestly writers and Paul, who were 
“conditioned by time and place." Con¬ 
sequently, their logic runs, such teachings 
are not direct revelation from GtxJ and 
modern Christians are free to change their 
views If homosexuals evidence Christian 
virtues, “we arc led to believe that God 


ing this summer and the possibility of 
withholding money from the denomina¬ 
tion or even of schism, if the liberal pol¬ 
icy passes. Liberals believe the church can 
no longer ignore the fact of homosexuality 
and the anguish of those homosexuals 
who are Christian believers. For 
valives. including the growing 
ical forces and many adhert 
waning neo-orthodox iheolog,^ 
icy on homosexuality is crucrimij^^pjwys 
that go far beyond the quest’V^*^e^^- 
er homosexuals are permitted to join the 
clergy. Since the Bible is so explicit, they 
wonder if the church will have any bib¬ 
lical basis for imposing any restrictions 
on human behavior if ii voles moral ac¬ 
ceptance of active homosexuality. ■ 
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SaBkls *9 Lying-In Room and The Hoaling of Rotor's Mothor-bi-Law by Rembrandt van RIJn: streaks of bistre and Intense domestic silence 


Art 


High Art from the Low C ountries 

Among 17th century masters Rembrandt is matchless 


T he acquisitive urge, the desire to com¬ 
plete and catalogue a series, shows 
early in some collectors—and in none ear¬ 
lier than Frits Lugt, the century's greatest 
scholar and collector of Dutch drawings. 
In 1892, when Lugt was eight and the oth¬ 
er little boys in his native Amsterdam 
were swapping beetles and cigarette 
cards, he transformed a room into the 
“Museum Lugtius” with a sign on the door 
reading “Open when the Director is at 
home.” By twelve, he started a fully anno¬ 
tated catalogue of Netherlandish draw¬ 
ings and, even more surprisingly, kept at 
it for three years. At 15. he wrote a life of 
Rembrandt. The chief works of Lugi's 


maturity, especially the great catalogues 
of Rembrandt and eariy Netherlandish 
drawings he compiled for the Louvre, are 
as basic to the study of Dutch art as Ber¬ 
nard Berenson's lists are to that of Italian. 

For six decades before he died in 
1970, Lugt knew more about his chosen 
subject than anyone else alive. His col¬ 
lection of Dutch and Flemish 17th cen¬ 
tury drawings—there arc now 2,500 of 
them housed in the Institut Neerlandais 
in Paris, which he endowed—is definitive. 
The present show at New York's Mor¬ 
gan Library, entitled “Rembrandt and 
His Century; Dutch Drawings of the 17th 
Century” and comprising only 132 items 




culled from the 2,500, conveys at least an 
idea of the collection's extraordinary 
range and quality. Lugt's taste was not 
for the quick scribble, but for clear, de¬ 
veloped, informative drawings The major 
names of 17th century Dutch painting are 
there; Hendrick Goltzius, Aelbert Cuyp. 
Jacques de Gheyn, Pieter Saenredam, 
Hendrick Avercamp, Ferdinand Bol. So 
are scores of lesser figures, known main¬ 
ly to the specialist, but always represent¬ 
ed by drawings of considerable grip and 
finesse. 

T owering above them is Rembrandt 
van Rijn, the greatest Dutch artist of 
the 17th century and one of half a doz¬ 
en supreme draftsmen in the history of 
the West. The show contains ten Rem¬ 
brandt drawings, and to see them in the 
context of work by his more gifted stu¬ 
dents is to be reminded of the diffi¬ 
culties of attribution. They imitated just 
what, one would think, was inimitable; 
in his style; Ferdinand Bol, for instance, 
got Rembrandt's quick hooking line down 
so pat that he reproduced it unconsciously. 
They could not, however, approach the 
beautiful, sure clarity with which Rem¬ 
brandt set down, in a few streaks and 
slashes of bistre, a windmill facing the 
estuary from an old bulwark of Am- 
51 sterdam. Nor could they rival the depth 
of Rembrandt's grasp of gesture, expres¬ 
sion and character. A drawing like Sas^ 
kia s Lying-In Room evokes, in the space 
between the shadowed head of Rem¬ 
brandt's pregnant wife and the sewing 
hands of her nurse, a domestic silence 
so intense that one can almost hear the 
tick of cooling embers in the grate. Once 
again the Morgan Library, eschewing 
the theatrics with which other museums 
are apt to present their loan shows, has 
come up with an exhibition of instruc¬ 
tively high quality. — RofmtHoghoo 
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Namins Names 

A stormy new rape debate 

C iviliifv may be in retreat on other 
hronts. but most newspapers still rou¬ 
tinely decline to print the names of al¬ 
leged rape victims. That courtesy is sel¬ 
dom required by law and rarely alTorded 
the victims of other crimes. Herman J. 
Obermayer, 53. editor and publisher of 
the Northern Virftinia Sun, an evening 
daily that goes to 20,000 households just 
south of the nation's capital, thinks it is 
time the custom ended. 

In a front-page editorial. Obermayer 
announced that the Sun will begin print¬ 
ing the names, ages and addresses of 
women whose rape complaints come to 
trial. ‘‘Protecting the accuser s anonymity, 
while fully identifying the accused, is tan¬ 


tamount to a pretrial presumption of 
guilt,” he asserts, “A malicious woman 
could try to make the state take away a 
man's freedom for life without even risk¬ 
ing public embarrassment." 

Obermayer's declaration has been 
hotly denounced by local feminists, po¬ 
lice, prosecutors, hospital officials and 
nearly all the Sun readers who have writ¬ 
ten or telephoned Obermayer to com¬ 
ment. "1 assumed I'd get some mail, but 
I never expected this storm, ’ says Ob- 
ermayer Though some opponents con¬ 
cede a logic in his position, most fear that 
the effect will be to discourage victims 
from coming forward. Says Sue Lenaerts 
of Washington's Rape Crisis Center. 
“Rape is a horrible, humiliating, degrad¬ 
ing thing If women know they'll be iden¬ 
tified in the papers, hardly any will lake 
a rapis* to trial." 

Journalists generally decry the Sun 


doctrine. “Obermayer's making a mis¬ 
take," says the Washington Posfs Ben 
Bradlec "It's wrong. It's misguided. We 
wouldn’t do it.” Yet some might. "We re 
rethinking our whole position." says Dave 
Lanzettel, city editor of the Portland 
(Me.) Express, which last year identified 
a 27-year-old rape victim. The Boston 
Globe names names when the victim is 
well known. Says Ombudsman Charles 
Whipple: "If the Governor's daughter 
were raped, don’t think we wouldn't print 
it. ■' 

O bermayer concedes that he will sup¬ 
press the name of a rape victim in a 
few instances, if, for example, she is un¬ 
der 18 or if discK^ure would endanger her, 
but insists that no amount of public op¬ 
position can change his intention to stop 
granting such anonymity automatically. 
So far. his resolve has not been tested. ■ 


^^^jj^wlch/ThornasjGrifl^ 


The Press Has Lost Its Watergate Edge 


I n one of Virginia Worilfs novels a woman character re¬ 
marks: “I arn made and remade constantly Different 
people draw different words from me ' As much can hard¬ 
ly be said of Messrs. Carter. Begin and Sadat. From them dif¬ 
ferent interviewers rarely draw different words, however 
clever or persistent the questioning Begin and Sadat in par- 
ticulai arc expert at saying what they want to say, and no 
more, to American interviewers. 

I hey do so even though English is not their first longue. 
(What is better for the Palestinians—self-rule or self-de¬ 
termination? “They are not so different, Barbara,” Sadat an- 
swers calmly.) One has to go hack nearly a third of a cen¬ 
tury, to Winston Churchill's Iron Curtain speech at Fulton, 
Mo., to find a foreign leader so skilled at, and so preoc¬ 
cupied with, influencing .American opinion 

Perhaps we are witnessing the final reversal of the Wa¬ 
tergate era, when the press corps had a hectoring ascen¬ 
dancy over public figures. In journalism, as m arms races or 
in games like football, there are limes when either the of¬ 
fense or the defense is dominant. Currently, in the ongoing 
contest between leaders who want to put their own view¬ 
point across and journalists who seek to pin them down or 
to draw them out, the offense prevails 

Several explanations are possible. The competitive ri¬ 
valry at the networks to get leaders like Sadat and Begin on 
'Camera'probably inhibits too rude questioning of them. Or, 
since anchor people are no longer kept at the door or at the 
curbside but are invited in. deferred to and first-named by 
heads of state, they may feel themselves part of the dip¬ 
lomatic process, and may be fearful of derailing it. The im¬ 
perial presidency and jet-age diplomacy are producing a 
matching elite of imperial commentators. For whatever rea¬ 
son. some hard questions go unpressed. Who, for example, 
demands of King Hussein whether he proii^es to give Pal¬ 
estinians more democracy than he allows in the rest of his 
country? 

Jimmy Carter, who seems forever to be clarifying or 
climbing down from remarks, may seem an exception to 
the dominance of politicians. But he was not drawn into 


most of his gaffes, indiscretions or overstatements by being 
caught off guard by a retxirter's question In his distaste for 
Nixon's rehearsed and calcuialmgly misleading utterances, 
C arter chooses to wing it. as if spontaneity proves the hon¬ 
esty of his iiUenlions 

But this gels him into excesses of rhieloric. Carter digs 
his own trapholcs--the idealist devoted to human rights can 
be downright fulsome when meeting dictators Why, asked 
Columnist William F. Buckley Jr., did Carter, in a situation 
that called for only ambiguous politeness, say that the Com¬ 
munist leaders of Poland and the autocratic Shah of Iran 
share the same ideals that wc do? 

Though diplomats may shudder. Carter is pretty tal¬ 
ented at getting out of his remarks. Sometimes this amounts 
to repudiating a position, but Carter seems more bent on 
showing that at least he hadn't meant to deceive anyone. 
His soft-voiced answers at press conferences (with which 
he is generous) or in friendly televised While House "con¬ 
versations" turn away wrath. Gerald Ford achieved the 
same effect. Such an improvement in Ciovernment and 
press manners is welcome, but there have been times 
when a little asperity on either side did a belter job of il¬ 
luminating an issue. 

The current advantage of the offense shows best in two 
recent episodes at less imperial levels. The Governor of Ten¬ 
nessee, Ray Blanton, has told statehouse reporters that those 
who don i "think positive and write positive positively won't 
gel their questions answered." Pete Rozellc, the shrewd boss 
of professional football, was plagued this past season by fla¬ 
grantly bad official calls, seen by millions on instant reRjf;y 
Reporters sought the right to interview officials aft' 
game, and Rozclle finally relented at the Super Bo\ 
only after specifying “if we get objective people to 
news pool, not some people who just want to 
ficials.” This kind of blatant appeal for tame prt^r^reat- 
ment exemplifies the new dominance. 

But if a perceived arrogance in the press led it to lose its 
ascendancy after Watergate, arrogance on the other side 
can only invite a return swing of the pendulum. 
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Black Monarch 

PAUL ROBESON 
by Phillip Hayes Dean 

T his is the first play in recent memory 
to be denounced by a committee pri¬ 
or to being appraised by the critics The 
National Ad Hoc Committee to End the 
Crimes Against Paul Robeson look a two- 
page ad in the Jan. 11 issue of Variety to 
proclaim: “We in the Black community 
have repeatedly seen the giants among us 
r^uced from REVOLUTIONARY heroic di- 
rnensions to manageable, sentimentalized 
si/e If they cannot be co-opted in life, it is 
simple enough to tailor their images in 
death." Signatories included a virtual 
Who s Who of black artists, educators and 
political figures. Among them: James 
Baldwin, Julian Bond, Nikki Giovanni, 
Alvin Ailey and Coretla Scott King 

Paul Robeson Jr., who has led the pro¬ 
test, feels that his father is portrayed in 
the play as a buffoon rather than a se¬ 
rious artist: "They can't portray a black 
hero of Robeson’s proportions, so they cut 
him down to much smaller size so it'll 
play in Peoria and Boston." 

Blacks are divided as to the protest 
“It depresses me." says Critic Clayton Ri¬ 
ley, "that some pieopie who signed the 
statement haven't seen the play That's 
just insupportable if they haven't seen the 
work." The man who wrote Paul Rohe- 
son. Black Playwright Phillip Hayes 
l'>ean, feels an understandable resent¬ 
ment: "We're getting into a very danger¬ 
ous thing when we have a committee on 
un-black activities. They wanted a pho¬ 
tograph and I gave them a painting." 


Theater 


Actually, Paul Robeson, at Broad¬ 
way’s Lunl-Fontanne Theater, is neither 
a photograph nor a painting, but more like 
a sidewalk artist's quick sketch that cap¬ 
tures a credible likeness without achieving 
the dimensions of art. In fairness to 
Dean's work, witness a recent attempt to 
depict a while of heroic propc^rtions on¬ 
stage. If ever there was a trivialization of 
one of the world's heroines, consider the 
stage portrait of Golda Meir in Golda, 
from which only Anne Bancroft emerges 
with honor The world may be a stage, but 
the movers and shapers of the world are 
too remote from a playgoer's experience 
to grip one onstage. Knowing that. Play¬ 
wright Dean—who has a fine play. The 
Sty of the Blind Pif^. to his credit—tried to 
humani/c Robeson (James Earl Jones), 
and to some extent, he succeeds One gels 
a strong sense of the passion of a slave's 
son to elevate his people and bring them 
the dignity all men should possess. 

U nfortunately, the forma t of t his one- 
man show resembles a 
cla.ss yearbook, a precis of achievememSTS 
third black student to attend Rutgers, All- j 
America football player. Phi Bela Kappa, i 
brilliant Columbia law school graduate I 
hidden in the rear offices of a prestige 1 
firm so that it would not lose face (white), 
vocal monarch of the concert stage and 
compelling actor, Soviet enthusiast, vic¬ 
tim of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee at the onset of the McCarthy 
era. but unbowed in courage. 

Jones falters as a singer but is for¬ 
midable in all else Pity his understudy 
if he has one. Jones iriviali/es nothing, 
but even a giant could scarcely shoulder 
this particular load — T.E.Kalem 



Jo nes In 

Unbowed courage. 


G.B.S. Lives 

MY ASTONISHING SELF 
as devised by Michael Voysey 
from the writings of G. B.S. 


B ernard Shaw put on a one-man show 
from the moment he cut his teeth on 
words His bloodstream was ink, but, bexly 
and soul, he was mind. 

Impish, irate, iconoclastic, that mind 
was robustly playful and evangelically fer¬ 
vent. Irish Actor Donal Donnelly has im¬ 
mersed himself in these characteristics of 
Shaw's mind, and that is one reason why 
his portrait of G.B.S., now off-Broadway 
at the Astor Place Theater, is as persua¬ 
sive as it is irresistible. 

The musicalily of Shaw's language 
pervades the evening. His mother had a 
fine mezzo-soprano voice, and at the be¬ 
ginning of his journalistic career, he was 
a music critic signing himself Corno di 
Bassetto, which means basset horn. The 
,cadences of his speeches are like arias, 
and Donnelly delivers them that way with 
an ingratiating Dublin inflection. Indeed. 





Donnelly in My AstonisMng Self 


j Undarnmedforce j 

1 most of Shaw's greater plays could be | 
transpcjsed into operas, just as Pvgmalion ! 
w'as made into My Fair Lady. i 

Refreshingly. Michael Voysey. who 
put together this program ofShaviana. has : 
stayed away from the plays altogether I 
The selections are drawn from letters, es¬ 
says, critiques and talks on the nnc, plus a 
frail, touching, ninelyish farewell to all on 
British TV The evening moves chrono- i 
logically from Shaw's arrival in 1 ondon 
and includes reminiscences of his early 
family life, his courtship of Charlotte 
Payne-Townshend, a millionairess, his 
epistolary romancing of Ellen Terry, the 
famed actress, and his meeting with Isa¬ 
dora Duncan at which, to his acute dis¬ 
tress. she propositioned him. 

The evening is richest w hen Shaw tilts 
a lance in defense of a cause or breaks ir 
over the head of a foe. Doctors and their 
medical pretensions are greedy frauds to 
Shaw, and he skewers them with para¬ 
dox and irony As a vegetarian, he amus¬ 
ingly pictures his funeral procession with 
his casket followed by the hqrds of cows, 
pigs and fowl that he has spared, all in 
white ties. He eulogizes Christ as a non¬ 
conformist and identifies with St. Joan as 
an "insufferable" know-it-all. 

The man's ardor, his passion, his 
kindness, his wit, the juices of his 
undammed Life Force flow through Don¬ 
nelly’s performance Donnelly captures 
the nuances of the aging process, the 
time when the patriarchal beard seems 
to wag the man. Yet throughout, the 
actor maintains a conversational urbanity , 
that makes the show a fit companion i 
for two of Shaw’s pet abominations, bran- | 
dy and cigars. —TJEJC \ 
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Medicine 


De Munn, LuckinblN and Dzundza In Daughter 

Night Screams 

A PRAYER FOR MY DAUGHTER * 
by Thomas Babe 

i t may be something edgy and vindic¬ 
tive in the spirit of contemporary so¬ 
ciety that causes young American play¬ 
wrights to relish scenes of abrasive con¬ 
frontation The duel may be one of w'ords, 
the sly techniques of a i>sych-out or blunt 
violence. All three tactics are present in 
Thomas Babe's A Prayer for My Daugh¬ 
ter. now at Manhattan's Public Theater 
The setting is a police station during the 
midnight-lo-dawn shift. Two dope ad¬ 
dicts, Simon (Laurence Luckinbill) and 
Jimmy (Alan Rosenberg), who are also 
homosexuals with bisexual experiences, 
are pushed into the bleak room in hand¬ 
cuffs. They have robbed a woman of $26 
One of them has slit her throat 

The two detectives intend to nail the 
killer, short of slitting his throat. As one of 
i^he cops explains, punishment must pre¬ 
cede the trial since the judge will probably 
release “scum" like them The older de¬ 
tective, Kelly (George D/.undza), is built 
like a bull elephant and when he talks he 
trumpets. The younger detective. Jack 
(Jeffrey De Munn), is a fanged snake who 
histes and strikes. 

Each detective mauls each culprit. Si¬ 
mon takes it with world-weary stoicism, 
his eyes like stagnant pools. Jimmy cries 
like aq abused child. Eventually, the tor¬ 
tured and the torturers seem more like 
kin than enemies. Playwright Babe skill¬ 
fully evokes their dawning camaraderie. 
Where he goes wrong is in tagging on the 
murky moral that all men are brothers or, 
perhaps, unisexual. 

If the characters seem sordid, the cal¬ 
iber of acting redeems all. It is ensemble 
work of the very first order; in this the four 
men are truly brothers. — r.£.K. 


Ea rs Mad e New 

Surgery as sculpture 

W ^hat persuaded the late oil billionaire 
J. Paul Getty to pay $2.9 million in 
ransom for his kidnaped grandson Eugene 
Paul Getty II was the 17-year-old's right 
ear. His Calabrian kidnat^ers had cut it off 
and mailed it to a Rome newspaper with 
threats of further mutilations. Last week 
young Getty, now 21, was working in 
Southern California on documentary 
films and no longer self-conscious about 
that ear. A new ear of tissues taken from 
his own body is in process of being sculpt¬ 
ed at Stanford University Medical Center 
Getty is the most famous patient 
among 150 who have acquired new ears 
through the specialized skills of Plastic 
Surgeon Burt Brent, 39. Mis case is also 
among the most difficult that have con¬ 
fronted Brent, because of the savagery 
with which the ear was hacked off and 
the that followed, leaving Brent 

(^^^fittle natural tissue to work with, 
So far Getty's ear form has been sub¬ 
stantially recreated, but further surgery 
to refine both its form and appearance 
remains necessary. 

Ear restoration was attempted as ear¬ 
ly as 1597 by the Bolognese surgeon Gas¬ 
pare Tagliacoz/i, who grafted attached 
flaps of the patient's own skin and thus 
evaded the body's rejection mechanism 
more than three centuries before this phe¬ 
nomenon was scicntilically undersi»xxl. 
Such procedures were declared impious 
and were forbidden More recent resto 
ration efforts, using metal ear molds or 
dead cartilage, havepi txluced poor results 
in many cases, although silicones have 
been employed successfully 

Brent, who learned sculpture before 
j studying medicine, built upon and refined 
i techniques developed by Dr. Radford 
Tan/er, 72, now a professor emeritus at 
Dartmouth Medical College. The basic 
principle is to use one or two pieces of car¬ 


tilage, 4 to 5 in. (10 to 13 cm ) long, taken 
from the patient's own ribs. This causes 
no disability. While an assistant closes the 
chest wound, Brent carves and molds the 
cartilage into an approximation of the ul¬ 
timate desired shape for the new car 
Then he makes a pocket from the skin 
where the ear should be and slips the car¬ 
tilage into it 

After initial healing, there may be sev¬ 
eral sessions of relatively minor surgery 
to sculpt the ear closer to Brent's artistic 
standards. “The ear will never look ab¬ 
solutely real,'* he concedes, “but we can 
achieve an appearance so pleasing that 
the patient's psychological attitude is im¬ 
proved, often quite dramatically." 

H is case file is impressive. Consider San 
F rancisco's Joel Kaplan. .32, who was 
born without a left ear. Growing up in 
New York City in the 1950s. when most 
men wore short hair, he sometimes fell 
unctimforiable when he was being stared 
at When fashions changed, he grew his 
hair long and carefully combed 'l over 
the area where the ear was missing Af¬ 
ter moving to San Francisco, he became 
a Brent patient and is already delighted 
with the result of his surgery, although 
touch-up work remains to be done. Kap¬ 
lun has cut his hair short again, and when 
I friends comment on his new ear. he cor¬ 
rects them- "You re looking at a piece of 
my rib " 

So far, about two-thirds of Brent's pa¬ 
tients have been children born minus an 
ear, and he likes to treat them young, be¬ 
fore they have to face schoolmates’ cruel 
kidding. His youngest patient to date was 
three, which meant there was still lime 
I for a new ear to grow a bit. Normally, 
an ear reaches ncar-aduli si/e by age 
SIX. One of his happy patients is Lance 
Chervony, 5, of San Jose He seemed un¬ 
troubled by lack of a normal car, though 
it attracted playground attention. Now 
in school after a Brent operation, he dis¬ 
plays his new ear proudly and proclaims: 
“Dr. Brent gave it to me.” ■ 







CiHH-vonywa s bo rawlthadaf ormad a ar Burt Brawt^a plas tic aurga ry rabullt It 

A strip of cartilage taken from the rib can remedy a birth defect or injury. 
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Genius of the Blackest Impulses 

LETTERS TO FRIENDS, FAMILY AND EDITORS ” ” 
by Franz Kafka: translated by Richard and Clara 
Winston, Schocken: 509pages; $24.50 

W J.H Auden once wrote. “Had one to 
name the author who comes nearest 
to bearing the same kind of relation to 
our age as Dante. Shakesjii^are and Goef^ 
the bore to theirs, Kafka is the first one 
would think of.” Kafka has achieved a pe¬ 
culiar sort of extended immor-' 
tality, alive not only in his books ^ 
but also as an idea, an item of vo¬ 
cabulary employed by people who 
never read a phrase he wrote. It is 
an odd fate for the haunted function¬ 
ary of the Workers’ Accident Insur¬ 
ance Institute in Prague: his magnif¬ 
icent hallucinations have collapsed in 
the public mind to the scale of a worn- 
out adjective—one that turns the Beel¬ 
zebub he implied (totalitarian bureau¬ 
cracy, the Holocaust, the Gulag) into 
something only slightly more menacing 
than the Cookie Monster. “Oh, wow,” 
protests the 17-year-old asked to prove 
she is old enough to drink “That's really 
Kafkaesque.” 

No one was more Kafkaesque than 
the original. His dying wish was totali¬ 
tarian. Before he was finally killed by tu¬ 
berculosis in 1924, he entreated his friend 
Max Brod to burn his books—to destroy 
the unpublished masterpieces (The Cas- 
tie. The Trial. Amerika) that posthumous¬ 
ly raised his estate from weird minor tal- 


Excerpt 

Sometimes a naive person will wish, J would like to be dead and see 
■ ■how everyone mourns me.' Such a writer is continually staging such a 
scene: He dies (or rather he does not live) and continually mourns himself 
From this springs a terrible fear of death ... he has a terrible fear of dying be¬ 
cause he has not yet lived. .. In reply to this, one might say that this is a mat¬ 
ter of fate and is not given into anyone’s hand. But then why this sense of 
repining, this repining that never ceases’ To make oneself finer and more sa¬ 
vory? That is a part of it. But why do such nights leave one always with the re¬ 
frain: I could live and I do not live. The second reason—perhaps it is all really 
one, the two do not want to stay apart for me now— is the belief. ‘What I have 
playacted is really going to happen. 1 have not bought myself off by my writ¬ 
ing. I died my whole life long and now I will really die. My life was sweeter 
than other people’s and my death will be more terrible by the same degree. Of 
course the writer in me will die right away, since such a figure has no base, no 
substance, is less than dust. He is only barely possible in the broil of earthly 
life, is only a construct of sensuality. That is your writer for you. But I myself 
cannot go on living because I have not lived. 1 have remained clay. I have not 
blown the spark into fire, but only used it to light up mycorpse.’ It will be a 
strange burial: the writer, insubstantial as he is, consigning the old corpse, the 
longt^^ corpse, to the grave. I am enough of a writer to appreciate the scene 
withto^y senses, or—^nd it is the same thing—to want to describe it with 
total seMbrgetfulness—not alertness, but self-forgetfulness is the writer’s first 
prerequisite. But there will be no more of such describing. But why^ am I talk¬ 
ing of actual dying? It is just the same in life. 1 sit here in the comfortable pos¬ 
ture of the writer, ready for all sorts of fine things, and must idly look||pH 
on—for what can I do but write? ^ ▼ 



ent working in the mins of Austria- 
Hungary to premonitory genius of the 
centur>'’s blackest imi^ses. Brod of 
course refused; it remained for both the 
Nazis and the Soviets to suppress Kaf¬ 
ka’s works—a neat case of reality con¬ 
firming the artist’s point. 

Kafka was fairly prolific in his 41 
years: besides his major novels and some 
30 stories, he left two volumes of reveal¬ 
ing. intensely personal diaries. His Let- 
ters to Milena and Letters to Fe¬ 
lice. two women he loved, have 
already been printed, as well as 
the 1919 Letter to His Father, Let-, 
ters to Friends, Family and Edi¬ 
tors brings together his remaining 
correspondence. It is. presumably, 
the last to be heard from Kafka. 
All through his letters, even 
when the writer seems almost 
cheerful and (for him) sociable, one 
feels his strange, alarming spirit. 
Sometimes, it is Germanically heavy 
with melodrama. “Writing is a sweet 
and wonderful reward,” he writes Max 
Brod in 1922, “but for what*’ In the night 
it became clear to me, as clear as a child's 
lesson book, that it is the reward for serv¬ 
ing the devil This descent to the dark 
powers, this unshackling of spirits.. " 

The majority of letters are written 
from sanitariums that Kafka inhabited 
with restless, despairing frequency during 
his last years. The eerie, lucent prose 
quickens into something like paranoia. 
Kafka fights for sleep: “Enemies every¬ 
where .. Two hundred Prague school- 
children have been quartered here. A hell¬ 
ish noise, a scourge of humanity ” Not 
quite whining, he painfully records the 
rise and fall of his temperature, the 
coughs, the catarrhs, the betrayals in his 
body, the bats in his soul. “The phantoms 
of the night,” he says, “have tracked me 
down.” Earlier: “The physical illness is 
only an overflow of the spiritual illness " 
Kafka is both physically and metaphys- : 
ically in touch with death, as if some thin, 
tight wire were strung from here to there,, | 
and made lovely, disturbing sounds. It is 
distressing to monitor his illness for so 
long One knows not only that Kafka’s 
death must arrive in 1924, but also what 
will come of his larger preseniiments: 
Kafka’s three sisters will all die in con¬ 
centration camps, the Nazis’ fextension of 
what Kafka imagined. 

Still, there are moments when the 
writer practically dithers with good- 
hearted advice to lovelorn friends. At such 
times, he seems rather sweetly engaged 
in life's daily emotional traffic, even 
though Kafka was aware that he could 
never experience what Thomas Hardy 
called “the wonder and the wormwood 
of the whole.” 

Kafka's spirit was as precise as hal¬ 
lucination, but triply or quadruply re¬ 
moved, adrift, isolated; a German-sp(»k- 
ing Jew living in Prague in the twilight 
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of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, emo¬ 
tionally overpowered by his father. Inter¬ 
esting, if futile, critical combats have been 
waged over the question of whether Kaf¬ 
ka was merely a talented neurotic or a vi¬ 
sionary genius. Edmund Wilson wrote in 
1950: “Kafka is being wildly overdone... 
The trouble with Kafka was that he could 
never lei of the world—of his family, 
of his job, of his yearning for bourgeois 
happiness—in the interest of divine rev¬ 
elation, and that you cannot have a first- 
rate saint or prophet without a faith of a 
much higher potential than is ever to be 
felt in Kafka.” 

Thirteen years later, the critic George 
Steiner countered: “Kafka's nightmare- 
vision may well have derived from pri¬ 
vate hurt and neurosis. But that does not 
diminish its uncanny relevance.” As 
Steiner elaborated, Kafka “was, in a lit¬ 
eral sense, a prophet ... He saw, to the 
point of exact detail, the horror gather¬ 
ing. The Trial exhibits the classic model 
of the terror stale, it prefigures the fur¬ 
tive sadism, the hysteria which totalitar¬ 
ianism insinuates into private and sexual 
life, the faceless boredom of the killers 
Since Kafka wrote, the night knock has 
come on innumerable doors.” 

Technology—nuclear weapons, mi¬ 
crocomputers, killer satellites— may have 
rendered some of Kafka’s nightmares ob¬ 
solete. And we have lived so long with 
the absurd, retailed for so many years by 
so many depressing Frenchmen, that it 
bores us. But Fran/ Kafka’s works still 
serve the primary function he described 
in a 1904 letter to his friend Oskar Pol¬ 
iak: “A lx)ok must be the axe for the fro¬ 
zen sea inside us.” ' Lance Morrow 

Leftovers 


REFl ECTIONS WITHOUT MIRRORS; 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE MIND 
hy Louis Nizer 
Doubleda y; 469paf>es: $10.95 




sport is, and he will probably give one 
f three answers: football, baseball or bas¬ 
ketball. In each case he would be wrong. 
The true national sport is the law, and 
the contest Americans love best is the one 
in the courtroom, where lives are at stake 
and vast sums can be won or lost on a law- 
yer ’9 forward motion. 

The Howard Cosel! of the legal game 
is Louis Nizer, 75, a distinguished New 
York lawyer whose reportage can make 
the driest case read like The Caine Mu¬ 
tiny Court Martial. Two previous books 
based on his own courtroom experiences. 
My Life in Court and The Jury Returns, 
were longtime bestsellers. Nizer repre¬ 
sented Journalist Quentin Reynolds in a 
successful libel suit against Columnist 
Westbrook Peglcr, and the account was 
exciting enough to be made into a Broad¬ 
way play and a TV drama. The present 
volume suffers greatly by comparison. 


The refugee 
proMm 

isn*t hopeless. 

Unless 
you think so. 




’. INMCK IS tiK-(Mluc ol ilu* hniifti 
N;iiions llifjhl ommissKincr lor Rcliiuccs 
Our ii#h IS lo t'o-orilin.iit? ihc woiltl 
wide viiluiil,ir\ cllorts lo solve rehiycc 
prvihlems 

lo j-Mve the nnhis o( man hjuk lo 
jclugccs 1 he rijihi lo woik. to eiluc,»iioii 
1 reedom ol lehjuon UlcniiU papcis 
li.ivt’l doLuruunis Lec.d proiciMion 


Vdu van show >oiii sohdaniv with 
people in need In supporim^ the volutUarv 
rcliificc oi>ianK.iii(iris v ^'our eouiiir\ 
Then don’t ask vour help lo support 
rclupees loresci and ever 

Ihev need vour help to make refugees 
sell-suppoi imp. 

I ivinp a usetul. peaceful and happv hie 
somewhere in the woi Id .lust us vou do 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
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Aut hor-Attorney Lrais Nizer 

The true national sport is the law. 


Part autobiography, part a philosophical 
guide to the law, it is mostly leftovers, 
with only a few fresh morsels to offer 
One of the most interesting chapters, 
naturally enough, involves the Kennedys, 
and it will not be pleasant reading for 
their hagiographers In the early ’60s, the 
Justice Department, under Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Robert Kennedy, began investigating 
an old family friend. Publicist Igor Cas¬ 
sini, for his supptised failure to register as 
a foreign agent. C assini, who wrote a gos¬ 
sip column for the Hearst papers under 
the name Cholly Knickerbocker, was sus¬ 
pected of illegally representing the Do- 
minican Republic and Dictator Rafael 
Trujillo in the US. Perhaps because of 
his family’s friendship with Cassini, Bob¬ 
by Kennedy pursued him with extraor¬ 
dinary ferocity, afraid that he and his 
brother would otherwise be accused of 
favoritism. 

I n fact, says Nizer, the Government’s 
case was based on a suspicious but in¬ 
nocent transfer of funds between the man 
who did represent the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic and Cassini. Any jury, he says, would 
have found for the defendant. Ni/er point¬ 
ed out the flimsiness of the Government's 
position to Jack Kennedy, who was 
shocked when Cassini’s wife cracked un¬ 
der the strain and killed herself Both Jack 
and Joe Kennedy urged mercy for Igor, 
but Bobby persisted. Finally, Ni/er real¬ 
ized that Bobby had gone so far as to have 
the I BI tap his phone conversations with 
his client. “I was stunned,” he writes, “by 
this violation of law by the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral in the ts)urse of trying to prove a vi¬ 
olation by Igor ... I had to curb my im¬ 
pulse to tell him just what 1 thought of 
his tactics and venom But always in such 
moments, the lawyer’s thoughts must be 
of his client. I would injure Igor if I broke’ 
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I with Bobby. A lawyer can afford to be 
5 emotional on behalf of his client, but not 
T to his injury.” Eventually, Nizer's pa- 
« tience won the case, or most of it. The Jus- 
S tice Department dropped three indict- 
I ments, and Cassini pleaded no contest to 
" the fourth, a relatively minor one. He was 
s fined $10,000 and placed on six months' 
probation. 

Like all good lawyers, Nizer has spent 
as much time talking clients out of law¬ 
suits as he has trying to win them. “Legal 
warfare is expensive and harrowing,” he 
says. “It should be resorted to only when 
there is real damage, not merely high sen¬ 
sitivity to a slur ” He advised Lyndon 
Johnson against suing the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for putting words into his mouth, 
and dissuaded the late Jacqueline Susann 
from taking on Truman Capote for sug¬ 
gesting that she looked like “a truck driv¬ 
er in drag." “She wished revenge,” Nizer 
recalls. “She wanted to see the day when 
‘the little worm would squirm under cross- 
examination.' ” Capote replied that his 
comment was bitchy, but not a libelous ai- 
lack. Nizer counseled restraint and, even¬ 
tually, Susann let the matter d mp. 

Louis Nizer might have bcetrt5isfis;J^. 
well advised to let other matters drop. 
Charming in parts, fascinating on occa¬ 
sion. Reflections Without Mirrors is, at 469 
pages, too much, and yet not enough. The 
author-attorney has given his best be¬ 
fore, and, like all writers of sequels, he 
now finds his stock depleted. Other law¬ 
yers will no doubt remain attentive 
throughout, but the jury—the ordinary 
reader—may render a less favorable 
verdict — GeraldClarke 

Sea Changes 

THE THIN EDGE 
by Anne W. Simon 
Harper Row: ISO pages: $10 

T his spring, oil hunters will begin prob¬ 
ing the Baltimore Canyon, an 
ocean-floor site off Atlantic City, N.J. 
They hope to find 1.4 billion bbl. of oil 
and nearly 10 trillion cu. ft. of natural 
gas that may lie beneath the continental 
shelf. Most energy-hungry Americans 
hope the oilmen find what they are look¬ 
ing for. Anne Simon will be satisfied if 
they do not make what she considers a 
bad situation even worse. A veteran coast 
watcher, Simon has already written an 
impassioned plea for the preservation of 
Martha’s Vineyard. In her newest book, 
she appeals just as ardently for an end 
to the steady destruction of the world’s 
coastlines. 

A seasonal resident of Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard, Simon opens her elegant little book 
with a look at some of the coastline’s nat¬ 
ural systems. Sand, she writes, is the basic 
ingredient of most coasts, and though it 
appears insubstantial, plays a major role 
* in buffering the land’s boundaries from 
the pounding of the sea. “Sand meets wa¬ 


ter's force with its natural tendency to*3 
move,” observes Mrs. Simon. “Its soft an¬ 
swer turns away the sea’s wrath.” Wet¬ 
lands—marshes, swamps and coastal 
grass—also play a part, nourishing every- ■ 
thing from birds to bivalves. They also sta¬ 
bilize shores, absorbing flood water, re¬ 
leasing it slowly, and in the process 
protecting the land behind them. 

T hese fragile systems are under con¬ 
stant threat And the situation could 
further deteriorate as searchers probe the 
ocean for oil. The fields that may soon be 
opened in the fertile fishing grounds of 
Georges Bank, writes Mrs. Simon, will 
have a 20-year life, during which there is 
a 91 'Jf chance of at least one major spill 
and near certainty that there will be more 
than 1,700 “nickel-and-dimc” disasters. 
The public, she laments, seems uncon¬ 
cerned. “The trade-off is almost made—a 
viable coast for the plunge offshore, for a 
few more moments of twilight before the 
oil lamp goes out. for prolonging the 
ocean-sink concept until some version of 
Black Mayonnaise hits us in the face, the 
nostrils or the gut." 

In the '60s such environmental polem¬ 
ics were common and often overstated. 
Mrs Simon is quiet and less acrimonious. 
She makes it clear that the seas and coast¬ 
lines need not die. She hails the invalu¬ 
able work that has been done to preserve 
New York's Jamaica Bay and California's 
San Francisco Bay, and she applauds new 
environmental laws aimed at hailing de¬ 
struction of wetlands, banning offshore 
dumping, regulating shoreline develop- ! 
ment. But. she warns, even these are not 
enough. “The record of our action allows 
some hopes that there may still be flocks 
of birds flying low over the shore in the 
21st century, some hopes for seafood in 
our diet,■’ writes Mrs. Simon. “But not 
many.” Hers is a tocsin that cannot be 
sounded often enough — Peter Staler 
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Wooden shoes? Naturally. 

But did you know that KLM's Holland has 

almost300castles? 



ExfllTipl0! De Haar Castle, a legendary fortress originally built in 1165, 
opens its drawbridge 7 months a year to visitors. 


In just hours, KLM Liin tl\ \ni; bjck through 
oOO vtMrs of time. To I loILmd. 

Where you tvin rojrn one t^f the most 
iiKredible collettions of castles in the world 
Man\’ of these mind-lK)^^!!!!^ structures 
late bat k to the 14th centuiy 

IV I laar is even older. And today 
for about one US dollar, you can 
storm its walls as did the would-be 
concjuerors of 800 vears ago. 

Cross the portal o( Wittem Castle 
and see in fastidious detail what me¬ 
dieval life was truly like. At the same 
time you can enjoy all the comforts t4 
modern civilization. For Wittem is 
also a splendid hotel and restaurant. 

Even during the Middle Ages, 
Europe wasn't all battles and sieges. 



Muidersiot Castle then, as 
now, was a haven for the arts. 

Be sure to visit the 800-year-old 
wine vault, now a tavern. 

C astles are just a small part 
ot Holland's charm. 

Allow yourself time to boat 
through the canals and share thi* camaraderie in 
one of <nii "brown" cafes. Stroll through the day- 
and-night excitement of Am.sterdam. And don't 
miss Schiphol Airport w’lth its unsurpassed duty¬ 
free shopping center. 

So start your trip in Holland. KLM flies to 
Amsterdam from more than 100 different cities. 

For a free guidebook to Holland's hidden 
delights, write to- KLM Royal l^utch Airlines 
AMS/MC, no. Box 7700, Schiphol Oost, Holland 

Call your trayel agent or K1 M for reservations. 


KLM 

The reliable airline of Holland 




IVhata good time for the good taste of a Kent. 



America’s Quality Cigarette 











Intelligence Chief 
Stansfield Turner 







AW0RDOFMMCE1O11CUING 

DKnNCEBUSMESSMIVtWUK. 


It's tempting, we know, when 
you sink into the comfort of one of our 
seats, to stay there for the entire trip. 

If s a rare treat to be waited on 
hand and foot. 

The only problem is, you'll end 
up with fat feet. And when you get to 
where you're going, you'll feel sluggish 
and uncamfortabTe. 

And who needs a sluggish 
uncomfortable executive witn tat feet? 

DormusTarnoE, 

DOSOMEHfltt. 

Our flying doctor tells us your 
feet swell because you sit in the one 
spot for too long. 

Ifs the pooling of fluid, 
indicating poor circulation. 


So get up and circulate around 
the aircraft: from one end of economy 
to the other is 45 metres, a 90 metre 
round trip. 

A reasonable stroll. And besides, 
who knows who you might meet along 
the way? 

UNUttONVaitFEi: 

When we make a transit stop, 
(and local authorities approve) take 
the chance to get out for a wander 
round the terminal, instead of staying 
an board, or just heading for the bar. 

Anything you can do to keep the 
system moving makes for a more 
comfortable flight, and a happier 
landing. 



IHEUNGMDSWIIITOFir. 

All these little things we've 
learnt over more than fifty years of long 
distance flying add up to what we 
consider to be an airline with more to 
offer the long distance businessman. 

The man who spends more 
time in the air than he would choose to 

Sure, we provide all the creature 
comforts the others do, warm blankets, 
fresh magazines and movies and cool 
drinks. 

But there's a lot more to long 
distance flying than that 

Which fact you will discover for 
yourself the next time you make your 
long flight a Qantastic one 


Oanlas Hies to AriT,tefclnni, Athens., Auckland, Bahrain, Bali. BrjngkoK, Belgrade Bombay Bnsbone auMchurcti Damascus, Dorwin iip i^/jnkfun HongKonq Honnlulu Jakarta Johannesburg 
Kuala Uimpur Lorwlon Momio Mourifius Melbourne. Noumea, Pans Perth. Port Moiesbv fJome.Sanffancisco bingapore SyiliMiy lokyn \/hiK oijvi'r Vienna \A*>llinaton 
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Letters 


Hubert Humphrey and His Dream 


To the Editors: 

In politics, an endeavor where egos 
regularly outpace dedication, fluberl 
Hujr;].hrey [Jan. 231 seems never to have 
forgotten the people; he never abandoned 
his dedication to their needs: he never lost 
faith with the dream of what America 
might be. 

In my lifetime, a handful of political 
leaders have made me proud to be an 
American. Hubert H. Humphrey alone 
among them made me proud to be a hu¬ 
man being. 

John J. Mol lick 
Bowie, Md. 

Too often Hubert Humphrey was seen 
only as the ebullient eternal optimist, a 
Don Quixote verbally tilting at windmills 



ally happened to me or my friends on Ma¬ 
juro, e.g., Hawkeye being arrested and 
confined to his tent; a high-ranking of¬ 
ficer going berserk; Radar sending State¬ 
side for a pair of elevated shoes. 

J envy those 150 Americans living 
there. 

Everett Greenbaum 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

To an cx-Marine who was there dur¬ 
ing the invasion of Guam back in 1944. 
your picture of Agana in ‘Paradise with 
Rough Edges” brought back many mem¬ 
ories, some brutal, sad and bloody, yet 
some very beautiful and unforgettable. 

Eugene Weingartner 
Belleville, Hi 

Your article on America's Pacific is- 
lan^^riMUy possibly help the Micronesian 
i^^RlCpie receive the attention they deserve. 

Having spent two years of my life in 
Micronesia, I can personally attest to the 
neglect the people have received under 
the hand of the American colonialists. Of 
the eleven trusteeships established after 
World War II, Micronesia's future status 
IS the last one to be resolved 

Perhaps the U S will finally receive 
j the two rewards that it has struggled so 
I hard to attain in Micronesia- embarrass- 
I ment and shame 

I Jon K. Ellis 

Niantic, 111. 


Vice President Humphrey greeting his fans 

and dreaming the impossible dream. But 
his idealism lifted us to share in that 
dream and, in so doing, his idealism con 
quered our skepticism. 

W. Ray Kohler 
Woodbury. N.J. 

Hubert Humphrey, a giant of a man. 

Mary Frances M. Slota 
Vestal. N. I' 


Tl'je U.S. and Micronesia 

Thank you for “Wind Shifts in the Pa¬ 
cific” I Jan. 161. In 1944-45 1 served as air- 
operations officer on Majuro. Since then 
I have wondered about that beautiful 
place a thousand times but have been un¬ 
able to learn anything about it even from 
the Navy. 

I have always felt that with the ad¬ 
dition of women, children and decent 
food, none of which we had, plus the 
sweetness and decency of the natives, Ma¬ 
juro would have been paradise. 

It might interest you to know that in 
writing scripts for M*A*S*H, Jim Frit- 
zell and 1 used several events that actu¬ 


Swatting the Swingers 

Timi-’s report on sex in “Is There Life 
in a Swingers' Club?" IJan. 161 is no doubt 
accurate, but it is stomach turning. 

Nations may recovei from doUar 
slides, and earthquakes may not destroy 
the U.S We may forget that Super Bowls 
are played on the Sabbath, but as surely 
as God is holy, judgment falls on a na¬ 
tion where sexual promiscuity-and sex 
perversion is a way of life. As America ar¬ 
rives on the scrap heap of nations. Sodom 
and Gomorrah will ask What took you 
so long? 

(The Rev .) Robert K Churchill 
Amarillo. Texas 

Tut-tut! Just because some members 
of the human race choose to be so filthy, 
why is a reporter brash enough to go and 
look and then write about it, and why 
must you print it? 

Dorothy N. Ayer 
Olympia. Wash. 

The Sex Pistols 

Time's glance at the Sex Pistols [Jan. | 
161 only serves to illustrate the growing : 
feeling among those who enjoy good rock | 
that modern music is taking a dive into | 
the garbage can quicker than anyone re- | 


alizes. Not only is Beethoven rolling over: 
he may just walk out of his grave and 
give Johnny Rotten and his compatriots 
a well-deserved punch in the nose! 

Don Vaughan 
Lake Worth, Fla, 

The English have made a giant step 
in combating noise pollution. They sent 
the Sex Pistols to the U.S. 

Heather Cordoni 
Carbondale. Hi 


Wastes in Space 

Your Americana mini-article that 
spoke of the orbiting astronauts' seeing a 
crystal beauty in their body wastes in 
space IJan. 161 disturbed my idea of the 
breathlakingly unpolluted realm of the 
cosmos. One man's heaven is another 
man's septic tank Ugh! 

Rebecca N Byrkit 
Flagstaff. Ariz. 

More About Wastes 

Your story on the possibilities of us¬ 
ing garbage as fuel [Jan 9] sounded en¬ 
thusiastic, but burning garbage is ineffi¬ 
cient and wasteful. The best possible 
solutions to the garbage problem are re¬ 
cycling and reduced consumption In the 
near future we will witness a growing op¬ 
position from recycling organizations to 
the “burn anything” theory that only ben¬ 
efits large equipment manufacturers and 
creates few new jobs Recycling is a prov¬ 
en technology and besides, it doesn't need 
a guaranteed supply of fresh garbage that 
the $50 million conversion plants require 
Seth D. Derish 
Chico. Calif. 

Chile’s Vote 

To the request for support by Pres¬ 
ident Pinochet, the Chilean people gave 
him a 75f> yes [Jan. 16], not bad for a so- 
called government by terror 

Chilean people are telling you, the 
United Nations, and the world in gen- I 
eral to mind your own business and, I 
“Chile for the Chileans " 

N 1. Hermosilla 
Newman. Western Australia 

Pinochet's 759r “mandate”, in Chile's 
Jan. 4anti-U .N referendum ballot is a lit¬ 
tle like the emperor’s new clothes it is 
only there if everyone agrees to ignore 
the obvious. It is a “consultation" carried 
out under martial law, where the mili¬ 
tary count the votes without freedom of 
expression for the opposition. All that the 
vote reflects is the extent of intimidation 
possible under a military dictatorship. 

Robert G. High 
Berkeley, Calif 
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MHIestones 


T«fTy Kathi 31, self-taught composer 
and guitarist for the slick rock-jazz band 
Chicago; of an accidental, self-inflicted 
gunshot wound; in Los Angeles Kath, a 
native Chicagoan who helped form the 
popular band eleven years ago, had been 
drinking with friends when he put whal 
he believed was an unloaded gun to his 
head and pulled the trigger. 

DIED. Jack Oakle, 74. wisecracking come¬ 
dian best known for his parcxly of Mus¬ 
solini in Chaplin s The Great Dictator: of 
complications of an aortic aneurysm; in 
Los Angeles. Abandoning a Wall Street 
career, Oakie joined the chorus of George 
M. Cohan's Little Nellie Kelly in 1922 and, 
after several years on the vaudeville cir¬ 
cuit, went to Hollywood, where his wag¬ 
gish ways and round, jovial face won him 
more than a hundred supporting roles. 
Playing a happy-go-lucky- buffoon, he i 
worked in such films as Million Dollar 
Lefts w'ilh W.C. Fields, The Affairs of An¬ 
nabel W\i\\ Lucille Ball and Tin Pan Alley 
with Alice Faye A consummate ogler, 
Oakie could steal a scene by simply look 
ing at a girl's legs 

DIED. Freda Utley. 79, acerbic. Bnglish- 
born author {Odyssey of a Liberal, Last 
Chance in China), and journalist, of a 
stroke, in Washington, DC A member 
of the British Communist Party, she 
moved to the Soviet Lfnion in 1930 but 
grew disillusioned with Stalin's regime 
when her Soviet husband was exiled to Si¬ 
beria, where he died in a conccntrati«>n 
camp. She emigrated to the U S. in 1939. 
became a foreign correspondent for the 
Reader 's Digest, and during the McCarthy 
hearings of 1950 testified about Commu¬ 
nist influence on U S foreign policy in 
the Far East. 

DIED. Philip Spom, 81, former president of 
the American Electric Power Co,, once 
the world's largest private producer of 
electric power; of a heart attack: in Man¬ 
hattan Ausirian-born, “Mr Public Util¬ 
ity” joined the forerunner of ALP in 
1920, became its chief engineer in 1933 
and president in 1947 By producing pow¬ 
er at lower cost, the seven-stale utility net¬ 
work encouraged the widespread use of 
electricity and helped industrialize the 
Ohio Valley. * 


Today 

feunilies are fdreed 
to flee their homes 
because of their race 
or beliefs. 



If they survive, 
they are refugees. 


DKD. Dr. Armand James Quick. 83, re¬ 
nowned medical researcher who did pi¬ 
oneer work on blood disorders; in Mil¬ 
waukee. Soon after getting his M D. from 
Cornell, he developed what came to be 
known as the Quick test, a method of de¬ 
termining the clotting ability of a patients 
blood and of helping to diagnose various 
diseases. Later research led to new tests 
for hemophilia. Working ai the Medical 
College of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, he re- 
I cently identified a new vitamin, appro- 
• priately named vitamin Q, which is found 
j in soybean extract and which plays a part 
i in the body's control of bleeding. 

L ■ - .. 



liNIIC R IS ihtMlIflcL* ol ihc liniKiJ 
Naiions Nijjh Commissioner for Relutiei’'' 
Out ioh IS Id i.c)-orUmiiic ihc worUI 
\Mile volunurv eHorts lo solve relugec 
problems 

In give the rights ol man b,uk to 
relugecs The right to \\ork. lo eduealion 
Freedom of religion Uleniit> papcis 
Travel iloeumcnl.s. Legal prnicciion 


You am show your solidariiv with 
people in need bv supporting the voluniarv 
rclugce orpanisaiions m voiir country 

Fhci don't ask your help to support 
relugecs Inrever und ever. 

They need vour help to mak.c refugees 
self-supporting 

Living A useful, ix'accful and happy life 
somewhere m the world Just as you do. 


United Nations Higli Commissionor for Rofugoos. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


increasing frequency over the past year, critics have accused the ClA 
wwof unwarranted meddling in matters both public and private (including 
those of the press; the agency has been accused of using bona fide newsmen's 
jobs as covers for its agents). As a result of the growing debate over the 
CIA's legitimate function, “the Comtiany" in turn has become the object of 
closer-than-usual scrutiny by journalists. In the course of preparing this 
week's cover story examining the agency's changing role, Time corre¬ 
spondents did a fair amount of intelligence gathering of their own—ques¬ 
tioning old spies, examining new surveillance technology, and seeking 
comparisons among foreign espionage services, notably one with three 
equally well-known initials: KGB. 

“Ever since 1974. when the Cl A began coming in from the cold and into 
the bright light of publicity, shibboleths have been falling away, " says Dip¬ 
lomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, who interviewed cia Director Stans- 

field Turner. “In the past, most |-- 

.agency veterans fastidiously used | 
the vague terms ‘intelligence' and 
‘counterintelligence'*w7TC::;M^ing 
about their activities. When I 
with Acting Deputy Director John 
Blake this week, he kept using the 
words ‘espionage' and ‘counterespi¬ 
onage.' 'Why use euphemisms?' he 
shrugged. ‘Halitosis and bad breath 
are the same thing' " 

Also reporting from Washing- 

ion were Correspondents Jerry Hannifin and Christopher Ogden. Han¬ 
nifin, who has studied aerodynamics and electronics since high school, 
concentrated on the technological field of strategic intelligence gathering. 
He got a look at highly technical equipment that gleans information from 
land, air, sea and outer space Ogden, who served as a wire service cor¬ 
respondent in Moscow for 2'/: years, had a couple of close encounters of 
the least pleasant kind with Soviet intelligence types: the KGB arrested him 
twice while he was covering dissidents. On one occasion KGB agents 
picked him up at a demonstration outside Party Leader Leonid Bre/hnev's 
offices and held him for 414 hours before seizing his film and releasing 
him. For this week's cover story, Ogden, who now covers the State I>r- 
partment, talked with a wide range of Administration officials about the 
reorganization of the intelligence community. Says he: “Their verdict was 
unanimous. The U.S. cannot survive in a tough world without first-rale 
intelligence. But it can be collected effectively without the flagrant abuses 
of the past ” 

p. 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. IS. iiven a Soviet KGB agent admits it j nomic progress as the key to both his problems. Yet many ob- 
nolhtng could have aided his own secret service more than the servers are convinced that t(x> many Japanese voters have 
American campaign to discredit the ClA. Perhaps he was in- concluded that the L.D P. has grown too inept and corrupt to 
dulging in hyperbole, but the fact is that America's premier in- provide creditable leadership in the 1980s. 
telligence agency has been suffering from problems unprece¬ 
dented since its founding during the cold war era of a generation ENERGY: p. 36. The West's economic well-being is indirectly 
ago The basic charge is that the ClA has been violating the dependent on crude oil pumped from wells in the Soviet Union- 
very standards that the American Government othc^jsc seeks A downturn in Soviet production could send world prices sky- 
to uphold. ('I A agents have been portrayed la ms rath- rocketing, while an increase in Moscow's output could help delay 

^r than top-secret heroes. Now President^farter and new ci a Di- an energy crunch. American experts differ on whether or not So- 
rcctor Stansfield Turner are attempting to do something not viet pnxluction is peaking, but Soviet oilmen say they are on 
only to fight the criticism but also to improve the standards of the verge of major new discoveries in the F'ar North, 
the agency p. 37. China, meanw'hile. has the potential to'beconie a true 

i oil giant but has barely tapped its resources Peking, eager to 
THE WORLD: p. 6. The Middle F^ast peace initiative, which I use Western technology to increase its oil production, sent a 
looked as if it might end disastrously when Egyptian President team of 16 experts to the U.S. recently for a coast-to-coast tour 
Anwar Sadat broke off the Jerusalem political talks, appeared of the most advanced drilling sites and lalxiratories. 
to be back on the track last week as a result of U.S. behind-the- 

scenes efforts President C:aner had urged Sadat not to cancel ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 43. The trade negotiations in 
the military talks in Cairo, and Sadat agreed not to do so. Thedis- Cicneva entered a new and decisive phase last week. A July dead- 
cussions were expected to resume next week Israel and Egypt ' line for completing the talks has been set. with final written 
were also reported close to agreement on a ‘declaration of prin- agreements to be signed by year's end A tariff reduction av- 
ciples” for a settlement. King Hussein of Jordan was said to be eraging 40^^^ is now proposed, but the real reduction is likely to 
ready to join in further negotiations as a result be smaller. Every one of the 98 countries participating in the 

p. 9. The Soviet Union has jumped into the war between Eihi- talks. six)nsoi ed by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
opia's Marxist regime and the rebel forces that have captured has a long list of industries and products it wants exempted, 
large pieces of Ethiopian territory in Eritrea on the Red Sea Major U.S. exemptions include color TVs. chemicals, shoes and 
and near the Somalian border. Some EOOO Russian and 2,000 special steels. Negotiators will also try to dismantle nontariff bar- 
Cuban advisers have arrived in Ethiopia along with some $850 riers. One negotiator fears the meeting might end by simply “de- 
million worth of arms, and Western eyewitnesses say Soviet war- fining gentlemanly rules for conducting a trade war." 

ships have been shelling the key port of Massawa One reason of¬ 
fered for Soviet involvement with a shaky government is that LIVING: p. 48. When the high-stepping models marched off the 
from Ethiopia the Russians could establish a strong presence runways, fashion's big spenders responded with ear-tingling ap- 
along the Persian Gulf tanker routes. plause and the rustle of checkbooks. Word from the Pans show- 

p.lO. China has been displaying a new eagerness to shore up | rcxims was that the feminine form is back for spring and sum- 
its worldwide diplomatic positions. The reason: the outbreak of mer. The clothing is clean-lined, uncluttered, soft and supple, 
war last month between Viet Nam and Cambodia has gravely Pantsuits are back, and jackets are often short and carefully tai- 
eroded Peking's status in Southeast Asia. China fears its wors- lored The hemlines generally fall just under the knee or to mid- 
ening relations with Viet Nam will push Hanoi further into the calf, but hardly ever to the ground. If less daring than in past 
embrace of Moscow. The Chinese are still more troubled that if years, last week's collections seemed decidedly more wearable. 
Cambodia were defeated by the Vietnamese, a Kremlin-ma¬ 
nipulated regime might emerge in Phnom-Penh. Peking wants SCIENCE: p. 47. India has decided to ban the export of rhe- 
both sides to negotiate a ceasefire. sus monkeys as of April 1 India is the largest exporter of the an- 

p. 13. Premier Takeo Fukuda has so far failed to pump up Ja- imals, widely used in U.S. science and medicine. If the ban goes 
pan's awesome economy and to reverse the declining fortunes into effect on schedule, it will jeopardize the polio vaccine test- 
of his ruling Liberal Democratic Party. Unless he makes head- ing program, and hundreds of scientific research projects in the 
way in 1978. a split could develop in the party's ranks, thereby U.S. will be set back several years or killed outright. Behind the 
upsetting the political order that has ruled Japan since the end ban appears to be the use of the monkeys in the U.S. to study 
ofWorld War 11. Fukuda, announcing his determination to stim- the effects of radiation, in apparent violation of a 1955 agree- 
ulate the domestic economy, made it clear that he sees eco- ment. U.S. officials, however, denied any violations. 
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The S how Goes On A f ter All 

A happy ending is still possible for an up-and-down scenario 


T he ups and downs of ihe pasi two 
months had been like a Hollywood 
movie, observed Israeli Opposi¬ 
tion Leader Shimon Peres. Ex¬ 
cept, he added, the happy ending had 
come at the beginning. 

And so it seemed, for a while The 
Middle East peace initiative that began 
euphorically with Egyptian President An¬ 
war Sadat’s “sacred mission” to Jerusalem 
appeared to have come to a wrenching 
halt. First, Sadat abruptly recalled his 
Foreign Minister, Mohammed Ibrahim 
Kamel, from negotiations in Jerusalem 
involving a declaration of principles for a 
comprehensive settlement In retaliation. 
Israel announced that it would not return 
negotiators to the parallel military talks in 
Cairo, which dealt with possible Israeli 
troop withdrawals in the Sinai. 

End of the film'^ Not quite. After sev¬ 
eral days of behind-the-scenes negotia¬ 
tions, conducted principally by Alfred 
(“Roy") Atherton, U.S. Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, it appeared that there were 
a few more reels to go—and that the ac¬ 
tion-packed drama might still have a 
happy ending. Following the breakdown 
in the political talks. President Carter had 
urged Sadat not to cancel the military 
talks, which were then in recess. Sadat 
agreed not to do so. though Premier Me- 
nachem Begin had announced that he 
would not be sending his delegates back to 
the Cairo talks. The Egyptian President 
also said that informal “serious negotia¬ 
tions” with Israel were still going on: 
Atherton was apparently a key conduit. 
Begin later declared that he expected his 


C abinet to authorize Israeli Defense 
Minister Ezer Weizman to resume discus¬ 
sions in Cairo this week with his Egyptian 
counterpart, Mohammed Abdel Ghany 
Gamassy. 

From Washington and Jerusalem, 
there were also reports that as a result of 
Atherton’s labors, Israel and Egypt were 
close to agreement on the declaration of 
principles—the vital, first-stage objective 
that Sadat hopes will encourage Jordan's 
King Hussein to join him in further ne¬ 
gotiations with the Israelis. From Hus¬ 
sein's words of support for Sadat last week, 
and from the harsh criticism of Hussein 
by the Syrians, who oppose the Sadat ini¬ 
tiative, it appeared that the Jordanian 
monarch might be on the verge of doing 
just that. With the peace initiative again 
gaining momentum, Sadat accepted a 
U.S. invitation to visit Washington this 
weekend for talks with President Carter. 
Begin is scheduled to visit the U.S in late 
March or early April in connection with 
ceremonies marking Israels 30ih anni¬ 
versary: the timetable for that trip might 
be advanced. 

What had happened to turn things 
around once more? In a sense, nothing. Is¬ 
rael and Egypt had made no concessions 
on key problems. The Israelis were un¬ 
willing to discuss dismantling the 20 Jew¬ 
ish settlements in the Sinai and the Egyp¬ 
tians refused to recognize Israeli security 
problems in the area. But, sensibly, both 
sides had toned down the angry rhetoric 
that followed the collapse of the Jerusa¬ 
lem talks and allowed the U.S. to do a>lit¬ 
tle quiet fence mending. 

With Secretary of State Cyrus Vance’s 


encouragement, Sadat delivered a fairly 
moderate address to his parliament ex¬ 
plaining why he had called Kamel back 
from Jerusalem, two days later. Begin ac¬ 
cordingly made a reasoned speech before 
the Knesset in which he insisted that Is¬ 
rael was seeking “an atmosphere in which 
calm negotiations can be pursued.” 

Both leaders, though, have a low tol¬ 
erance for presumed insults. Before recall¬ 
ing Kamel. Sadat had been angered by 
the ill-advised toast at a Jerusalem ban¬ 
quet during which Begin indirectly com¬ 
pared Palestinian demands for self- 
determination to Nazi expansionism 
during the '30s Begin was outraged by 
anti-Israeli criticism in the Egyptian press 
that struck him. and many of his coun¬ 
trymen, as anti-Semitic. “Even if the 
devil, the angel of death, would come to 
I the Israelis],” said one Cairo paper, “they 
would bargain with him over every min¬ 
ute detail.” In an even uglier charge, an¬ 
other declared that "the dream of Zion¬ 
ism, its ambition and philosophy, is the 
philosophy of Nazi Hitlerism.” Begin was 
particularly incensed by two columns in 
al Akhbar, the Arab world's largest pa¬ 
per, in which Editor Mustafa Amin com¬ 
pared the Israeli Premier to Shylock. the 
unscrupulous moneylender in Shake¬ 
speare's The Merchant of Venice. 

A min's answer, in essence, was that 
Egyptians could hardly be anti-Se- 
i mitic since they are themselves 
^ Semites. One political cartoon in 
the influential alAhram pointedly advised 
Begin: “Don't make excuses. We are not 
anti-Semitic. We are anti-you,” The af- 
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fair became slightly farcical when the 
Cairo press fell to speculating over wheth¬ 
er the Egyptians were not in fact an older 
and purer strain of the Semitic family than 
the Israelis. Then Sadat announced that 
he had no objection to observing *'a quiet 
period" after so much angry rhetoric; the 
anti-Israeli press campaign ended almo<j^ 
instantly 

As tempers cooled, both sides pre¬ 
pared to resume negotiations in a some¬ 
what more realistic atmosphere. Ather¬ 
ton. after a week's hard work with the 
Israelis, flew to Amman to meet Hussein, 
and was then scheduled to proceed to Cai¬ 
ro to discuss with the Egyptians some sug¬ 
gestions for improving the text of the dec¬ 
laration of principles. In fact, Kamel. 
Vance and Isiael's Foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan had considerably narrowed 
the language gap before the Egyptian del¬ 
egation was ordered home two weeks ago. 
Still to be resolved, however, was the 
phrasing of the item involving the nature 
of a West Bank-Gaza Palestinian entity 
The Egyptians favor the words used by 
Carter at his meeting with Sadat in As¬ 
wan last month: recognition of “the le¬ 
gitimate rights of the Palestinian people ** 
The Israelis have accepted the phrase that 
the Palestinians have the right to "par¬ 
ticipate in the determination of their own 
future." Begin has proposed "self-rule," 
meaning a form of local autonomy that 
still allows for Israeli control of the West 
Bank. Whatever the eventual wording, it 
is clearly in the interests of both sides that 
the language be 1) rigid enough to pre¬ 
clude the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
ftion from taking control of the new en¬ 
tity; and 2) flexible enough to permit some 
kind of legitimate Palestinian rule, as well 
as a political and economic link between 
the West Bank and neighboring Jordan. 

The latter option is essential if King 
Hussein is to be enticed into the talks—a 
move that would weaken the thrust of crit¬ 
icism from Arab rejectionists that Sadat 
is bargaining only for himself. But Hus¬ 
sein faces a problem in joining the ne¬ 
gotiations if the political talks are resumed 
in Jerusalem. To other Arabs it may ap¬ 
pear that the King has tacitly recognized 
Israeli sovereignly over the predominant¬ 
ly Arab old city, which was controlled by 


Jordan from 1W8 to 1967. For this rea¬ 
son, expanded talks may be shifted to a 
more neutral site, where the glare of pubr 
licity will be less intense. 

Meanwhile, at the military commit¬ 
tee, Weizman and Gamassy will again 
take up the problem of Israeli withdrawal 
from the Sinai. While there is hope for the 
settlement of this issue, the committee 
may not be able to solve a problem that 
has profound emotional overtones for Be¬ 
gin as well as for Sadat: the Jewish settle¬ 
ments in Sinai. In his early talks with 
Begin, the Egyptian President thought he 
could ultimately persuade Israel to dis¬ 
mantle them as part of an overall peace 
settlement; thus he was shocked by Be- 
gin's subsequent vow that they would be 
maintained no matter what. The Israeli 
public apparently approves of Begin's 
firmness, because he remains the most 
popular leader that the country has had in 
years; a recent poll gave him a 689f rat¬ 
ing, down from in November but still 
higher than anything enjoyed by his pre- 
decessor^Itzhak Rabin He commands 
hiytf^fffirt tike an authoritarian godfa- 
sfflieV, and internal opposition is all but 
stilled. Bui Begin seems unable to contem¬ 
plate surrendering any inch of land in the 
cx:ciipied territories where Israelis have 
settled, even when these footholds are 
clearly illegal. Last week his government 
stood by in silence as zealous Israeli na¬ 
tionalists of Gush Emunim (Band of the 
Faithful), under the pioieciion of Israeli 
soldiers, established the cornerstone for a 
new settlement at Shiloh, 30 miles north 
of Jerusalem on the West Bank. Some 
Knesset members of Begin s own Likud 
coalition even took part in the ceremonies 

L ike Begin, Sadat is secure in power 
at home—unless, pt)ssibly, negotia¬ 
tions totally collapse. Last week he 
sent Egyptian diplomats to a num¬ 
ber of foreign capitals (London. Pans, 
Bonn. Belgrade and Tehran) to round up 
support for his initiative. As pan of that 
strategy, Sadat has also requested military 
aid from the U.S. that would be equivalent 


to what is being given Israel. The Adm 
istration is considering a variety of op¬ 
tions, one of which involves the sale of 
anywhere from 50 to 120 F-5E jet fighters 
over a period of up to three years: the F- 
5£ is a supersonic aircraft, but is slower 
and less sophisticated than the F-]5s the 
U S. sold to Israel. For the moment, 
Washington is not inclined to make a de¬ 
cision until it can sec whether the negoti¬ 
ations arc getting anywhere. The U.S. is 
mindful of the fact that Syria, which has 
bitterly criticized Sadat ever since his trip 
to Jerusalem, is being well supplied with 
new arms by the Soviet Union. 

Today Israel has a clear mititary su¬ 
periority over any or all of its Arab neigh¬ 
bors. But any large-scale U.S. aid to Egypt 
would inevitably affect the current nego- 
tiations and reinforce the Israelis' concern 
about their future security. The poll that 
measured Begin $ popularity also reported 
that of all Israelis think that Sadat 
genuinely wants peace. But more than 
609f believe that whatever Sadat’s inten¬ 
tions, Israel will be obliged to fight an¬ 
other war within the next ten years. ■ 
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U.S. Negetlater AHierten (c enter) wIthForaIgn Ulnls t erPayan and Premisr Begin 

Cooler rhetoric created a realistic atmosphere for ‘calm negotiations. “ 
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Glscard speaking ki Burgundy last week 


FRANCt; 

Giscard^ Call 

In a blunt speech, he 
comes out swinging 

'7 am addres.sing myself to those who 
are searching, to those who still don't know, 
to those who are silent, to those who will 
vote for the first time, to those who want to 
be sure to choose well. ” 

W Fith this ringing rhetoric* delivered 
to an audience of 20.000 under a 
huge tent in the small Burgundian town 
of Verdun-sur-Ie-Doubs. French Presi¬ 
dent Valery Giscard d'Esiaing finally 
jumped into his country’s roiling political 
campaign. At stake when the electorate 
chooses a new National Assembly in late 
March may be the political stability of 
the Fifth Republic With the latest polls 
now indicating that the leftist opposition 
will win a 25- to 27-seat majority in the 
Assembly despite the breach between the 
Socialists and their erstwhile Communist 
allies, there is a real chance that France's 
next Premier will be Socialist Leader 
Francois Mitterrand. But since there is 
no Fifth Republic precedent for a leftist 
Premier and Cabinet working under a 
center-right President, there arc grave 
worries that collisions over their deep pol¬ 
icy differences could paralyze the govern¬ 
ment and sharply divide the country. Pre¬ 
venting such a development was clearly 
the aim of Giscard's tough speech, which 
was directed at the 209r of the voters who 
the polls say are still undecided. 

Abandoning the near-Olympian dis¬ 
tance he had maintained up to now from 
the bitter political skirmishing, Giscard 


attacked the left head-on. Pointing out 
some of the successes achieved by Pre¬ 
mier Raymond Barre's policy of cautious 
stimulation—<a December trade surplus, 
four months of falling unemployment and 
a slowing rate of inflation (0.3% for De¬ 
cember)—Giscard argued that only the 
center and right were capable of leading 
the country out of its lingering economic 
malaise, ‘if we want to be cured." he 
thundered, *‘we must choose the right doc¬ 
tor. If we choose the easy way out, the 
economy will revenge itself and it will re¬ 
venge Itself against you " 

He warned that "a program inspired 
by collectivist ideas would plunge France 
into economic disorder.' Those who 
planned to cast protest votes against the 
government in the belief that the Pres¬ 
ident would keep a leftist Assembly from 
passing radical measures must beware* 
“'Vou can choose the Heft's program!, but 
it will be, carried out. Don't think that 
the President hastheconsiiiutional means 
to prevent it." 

The left, predictably, was angeredu^^- 
Giscard's fusillade. Only 24 hours earli¬ 
er, Mitterrand had told a national tele¬ 
vision audience that Giscard would de¬ 
base the presidency if he engaged in 
partisan pi)litics Exclaimed the Socialist 
leader “You cannot at the same time be 
a referee on the field and captain of the 
team." To w'hich Giscard replied: 'The 
President . .. cannot remain indifferent to 
the fate of Franee. He is at the same time 
a referee and someone with responsibility 
His electoral district is France." 

Giscard had words Uxi for the lead¬ 
ers of the Gaiillhsts in the government 
coalition who have accused him of 
seeking an alliance with the Socialists 
that would leave the Gaullists out in the 
cold. The President, in fact, had been 
hoping to create a broad centrist co¬ 
alition stretching from moderate left to 
moderate right In his speech, he denied 
having engaged in “obscure maneuvers' 
He declared. “Our efforts must be to ex¬ 
tend, and I say clearly extend, the pres¬ 
ent (center-right I majority. The larger 
the crew, the farther the ship will go." 
The speech surely battered chances for 
any sort of center-left deal after the elec¬ 
tion. which means that Giscard will real¬ 
ly need all the crewmen he can muster 
—including the Gau11ist.s as well as those 
key voters in the undecided column—as 
March approaches ■ 

RUMANIA 

Nicolae’ s 60 th 

Feting the "first peasant" 

E ditorials hailed him as “a luminous 
figure, a celebrated Communist lead¬ 
er, a passionate patriot, wise chief of par¬ 
ty and state." Broadcasters saluted his 
'"‘creativity of exceptional value in philos¬ 
ophy, scientific socialism, political econ¬ 
omy, history, education, science and cul¬ 


ture.'* In other encomiums, he appeared 
variously as still “the first peasant among 
peasants" and a .fellow who was “born a 
peasant, became a worker and is now an 
ifUelleciual." 

The object of all these huzzas was 
Rumania's diminutive dictator Nicolae 
Ceau^scu, who turned 60 last week amid 
trumpetings of praise not heard in the 
East bloc since Stalin’s day Congratula¬ 
tory telegrams poured into the Palace of 
the Republic in Bucharest Busts and por¬ 
traits were unveiled A shrine was being 
built at his birthplace, in the farm village 
of Scornicesti A special exhibition of 60 
books on Ceaui^escu from 30 countries 
opened in the capital Moscow conferred' 
the Lenin Prize. Eiast Germany sent the 
Order of Kail Marx, and the Rumanian 
Academy of Political and Economic Sci¬ 
ences chipped in with an honorary doc¬ 
torate, presumably because Ceaii^escu is 
being hailed as the “author of more than 
50 lx)oks"—which happen to be reprints 
of his lengthy speeches 

hy the cheers'^ Maybe C'cau^cscu s 
inf comrades could not find anything 
else to offer a man who after 13 years in 
power holds just about every important 
title in Rumania, including President of 
the Republic, Secretary-General of the 
Parly, President of the State Council. 
President of the Defense Council, Su¬ 
preme Commander of the Armed forces 
and Chairman of the Supreme Council 
on Social and Economic Development. 
Anoiher. more sinister Iheoiy. with weak¬ 
nesses in the tough Rumanian dictator¬ 
ship showing up m the form of strikes in 
ihc coal fields and cniicism by dissidents, 
other members of the regime might be de¬ 
lighted 10 pin everything that has been 
going on in ihe country on their boss B 



Children cong ratulating Ceaueese y 

Pinning everything on the boss. 
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Eritrean rebels (left) digging in during assault on Massawa and riding captured Sovlet-nuKle tank west of the city 




ETHIOPIA 

Another Soviet Power 

A couple of simmering wars get a lot hotter 


I by Somalia, overran most of Che Ogaden. 
I in whai Somalia claims is a liberation war 
; to clear out the Ethiopian “coloni/ers." 
I Now the fierce but poorly equipped West- 
I ern Somali Liberation F ront is b*idly over- 


T he echoes of Angola are unmistak¬ 
able a prolonged and bitter civil war. 
a Soviet airlift of arms in support of an un¬ 
stable military regime, increasing num^ . 
bers of Russian and Cuban advisers, rag- ! 
tag battalions of tribesmen hkxKlying | 
each other with modern weapons supplied | 
by outside txiwers Now the battleheld is ; 
Ethiopia and the high-slakcs pawn is the | 
strategic Horn of .Africa, which com- j 
mands the shipping routes through the ■ 
Red Sea and ihe Indian Ocean. 

After some hesitation, Mi^cow has 
jumped forcefully into the internal wars i 
between us Ethiopian client, the Marxist j 
regime headed by Lieut. Colonel Mengis- | 
tu Haile Mariam, and the rebel forces that ; 
'have captured chunks of Ethiopian ter¬ 
ritory in Eritrea on the Red Sea and the 
Ogaden region bordering the Somali 
Democratic Republic In mid-I>jcember. 
big Antonov and Ilyushin transport 
planes began wheeling into the airix)ri at 
Addis Ababa, the Ethiopian capital. The 
airlift, which appears to be concluding, 
has brought in $850 million worth of arms, 
including T-34 tanks, field guns, heavy 
ilnortars and light missiles. U.S. officials 
believe Moscow Ifas also supplied a num- 
^r of fighter planes, possibly including 
advanced MiG-23s. 

Some LOGO Russians and 2.000 Cu¬ 
bans arrived with the hardware, and they 
may not all be just advisers; both Eritre¬ 
an and Somalian rebel forces claim to 
have captured Cuban combat troops. Un¬ 
derscoring Moscow^’s new urgency about 
the battle of the Horn. Raul Castro, 
Fidefs brother and Cuba's Defense Min¬ 
ister, arrived in mid-January, apparently 
fo help Mengistu run his dual war against 
the rebels and his political opponents in 
Addis Ababa. 

It may not be an easy task. In Er¬ 
itrea. where rebel forces control 90% of 


the territory, fighting, has swirled for 
weeks in and around the important port 
of Massawa (pop 30.000) Rebel positions 
downtown have been bombed b> Ethi¬ 
opian pilots flying not only MiG's hut also 
U.S jets left over from the days (before 
May 1977 1 when the Addis Ababa regime 
was a U S. friend According to Western 
eyewitnesses, .Soviet warships have been 
lobbing shells into the city Most of Mas- 
sa'wa's civilians have fled to the nearby 
hills, where they li\c m makeshift shei- 
icrs. Ill dcst'ieialc need of fotxl and mid- 
ical supplies 

Five hundred miles to the southeast. 
Colonel Mengistu's forces have begun a 
counteroffensive in ihe Ogaden region. 
Last fall ethnic Somali tribesmen, aided 


extended, and Somalia claimed last week 
that Ethiopian forces had launched a ma¬ 
jor attack out of Harar. one of only two 
‘ towns in the area that the Ethiopians hold 
, Why Moscow decided to enter the 
I conflict so strongly and publicly in sup- 
I port of the shaky Ethiopian regime is not 
! clear The Soviets have a history of mis- 
i calculation on the Horn: following the 
j overthrow of Haile Selassie in 1974, Mos- 
I cow saw a chance to weaken U.S. influ- 
I ence in the area and for some reason ! 
■ thought it could curry favor with its new | 
I friends in Addis Ababa without antag- 
I onizing Somalia's President, Mohamed 
I Siad Barre, who had been the Kremlin's 
j closest ally in northeast Africa. But an- 
; gered by Moscow's growing involvement 
! with Ethiopia, a traditional Somali en- 



$0ldk»rs«fMomw-lMcked Ethiopian regime after eurrender to Eritrean forces 


4/ricans bloodying each other with weapons supplied by outsiders. 
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emy. Barre kicked ihe Russians oui of his 
country last November and closed down 
the big Soviet military base on the Red 
Sea at Berbera 

The Russians may want to establish 
a new base at Massawa. though Moscow 
already has naval and air facilities in both 
South Yemen and Aden. Ethiopia could 
prove to be a mini- Viet Nam for the Rus¬ 
sians even though, as the second most 
populous nation in black Africa (pop. 29 
million), it ofiers them a more attractive 
springboard than Somalia from which to 
jump into African affairs and establish a 
strong presence along the Persian Gulf 
tanker routes. 

Though VS olhciiils are now serious¬ 
ly concerned about the Soviet and Cuban 
buildup in Llhiopia. Washington has re¬ 
sisted repeated Stimalian requests for mil¬ 
itary aid Somalia s position is difficult for 


teGYPT 


Diplomatic Blu es in Pe king 

Guess who’s mired in Indochina now 



Mogadishu 


the West to endorse wholeheartedly as 
the aggressor in the Ogaden. it has em¬ 
barrassed the Organization of African 
Unity, w'hcise chattel forbids any breach¬ 
ing of established borders. Says one U.S. 
African c\f)eri ‘Sending military aid now 
would open a Pandora s bo.v " 


I Ethiopia invade Somalia In that 
event, the Shah of Iran and Egypt's An¬ 
war Sadat have already offered to help. 
Somalia is meanwhile getting ' nonmili- 
lary” financial assistance from West Ger¬ 
many. partly out of gratitude for the deci¬ 
sion to allow' West German commandos to 
fly into Mogadishu and rescue 86 hostages 
in the Lufthansa hijacking last October. 
Lor the moment, the West is backing the 
OAl) committee which is seeking a’nego¬ 
tiated settlement to the Ethiopian-Soma- 
lian conflict Says an African diplomat in 
Nairobi; “It's a difficult question but not 
insoluble. The important thing is to pro¬ 
vide an alternative to the terrible blood¬ 
shed ihatiscoming.' ■ 


A People's Liberation Army band strug¬ 
gled through some unfamiliar Bizet 
and Berlioz at a 600-gucst banquet for vis¬ 
iting French Premier Raymond Barre. 
China s Vice Premier. Teng Hsiao-p'ing, 
paid a state visit to Burma, his first trip 
abroad since he emerged as Peking's 
No. 3 man last July Phan Hien. Viel 
Nam's Deputy I-oreign Minister and chief 
diplomatic troubleshooter, was in Peking 
on a delicate mission. Teng Ying-ch'ao, 
75, the revered widow of Premier Chou 
En-lai. departed on a gtx>d-will visit to 
Cambexlia, and returned to Peking un¬ 
expectedly in time to greet Barre. 

All these unaccustomed comings and 
goings in Peking in the past two weeks tes¬ 
tified to China s new eagerness to shore 
up its worldwide diplomatit'^-r'^mijurn 
Main reason the outbreak of war beiwfefei^v 
Viel Nam and C'ambodia in I^cember 
has disrupted what until recently seemed 
a successful effort by the Chinese to win 
new friends and influence throughout 
Southeast Asia at the c\i>cnse of the So¬ 
viets Peking's inability to prevent the 
fighting between its Indochinese neigh¬ 
bors has been a serious foreign policy fail¬ 
ure. and in some ways us struggle lo slay 
friends with two smaller and mutually 
ht>slilc allies mirrors Moscviw's recent his¬ 
tory on the Horn of Africa. 

As tensions between the Vietnamese 
and the Cambodians mounted, the Chi¬ 
nese made the mistake of trying to head 
off a conflict while also maintaining their 
sponsorship of the oppressive regime of 
Premier Pol Pol m Phnom-Penh But that 
could not work. Observes Don Tretiak, 
an American China watcher "The Chi¬ 
nese should have been more careful about 
then Cambodian commitment Support¬ 
ing a weak but obstreticrous ally is very 
bad politics “ Now Peking fears that its 
deteriorating relations with Viet Nam will 
push Hanoi further into the embrace of 
Moscow. Worst of all. if the Vietnamese 
were to rout the Camtmdians. a Kremlin- 
manipulated puppet regime could emerge 
in Phnom-Penh and tilt the balance of 
power in Southeast Asia in Moscow's 
favor. 

Peking has tried to persuade Hanoi 
and Phnom-Penh to negotiate a cease- 
tire. Although each side accuses the other 
of aggression, the Chinese have been care¬ 
fully ambiguous tn apportioning blame. 
Teng Hsiao-p'ing's most recent remark 
on that subject was a masterpiece of in¬ 
scrutability: "Whoever provoked the con¬ 
flict will come to no good end.'* 

But Peking's peacemaking efforts 
have fallen flat. Chou's widow, a Long 
March veteran and party heroine, was 
chosen to lead a high-level Chinese del¬ 
egation to Cambodia because of her per¬ 
vasive prestige. Her mission was to per¬ 


suade Premier Pol Pot to negotiate a 
settlement with Hanoi, but she failed. 
Though received with due pomp in 
Phnom-Penh. she was soon whisked out 
to view the 12th century ruins at Angkor 
Wat and otherwise kept occupied. After 
four days she reportedly cut short her vis¬ 
it and went home. Though her hosts may 
not have been paying much attention to 
her. she had obviously been listening to 
them. Back in Peking, she told French' 
Premier Bane that China regarded Cam¬ 
bodia as a victim of "Vietnamese aggres¬ 
sion'—the first open swipe at Hanoi 
heard in the Chinese capital since the war 
broke out in December 

Trying to salvage Peking's diplomatic 
drive elsewhere in Southeast Asia, Vice 
Premier Teng Icxik off for a six-day visit 
lo Burma, a country vital to C hina's se- 
\*uriiy Dwarfed by his entourage of 70 
ofrfcials, the diminutive (5 ft ) Teng told 
Burmese President Ne Win that "C'hina 
and Burma aie linked by corunon bor¬ 
ders, share common rivers and mountains 
and have been friendly since ancient 
times " Indeed. Burma is a model neigh¬ 
bor. resisting So\ict influence at home, 
while carrying on delicate good-will talks 
with ten neighboring slates, with Pe¬ 
king's enthusiastic approval As Teng 
loured I he streets of Rangtxm. which 
were lined with children waving flags, 
his hist trip abroad since he assumed 
powei seemed less like a state visit than 
a holiday from C hina s conlinumg for¬ 
eign policy woes ■ 



Teng Hsiao-pMng le avin g for Burma 

More like a holiday than a state visit. 
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Mwtier vtctbm Dorothy and Waltw Scott-CWot 


Butler Archibald HaH wider Mankot to foN photographer* 


London Mystery 

An upstairs-downstairs case 


#%when ex-Labor M.P. Walter Scolt- 
Elliol, 82, and his second wife, r>>rothy, 
60, failed to reappear in their elegant 
Chelsea neighborhood after Christmas. 
After all, Scott-Elliot, an old Etonian and 
onetime Coldstream Guardsman, had in¬ 
structed his London bank in mid-l‘)ecem- 
ber that he and his wife would spend the 
holiday in Italy. Telephone callers to their 
flat, filled with $200,000 in antiques and 
heirlooms, were informed that the Scott- 
Elliots were indeed away. Not until a 
Newcastle antiques dealer became suspi¬ 
cious of two men offering him quantities 
of Meissen china, Minton pottery and sil¬ 
verware much too cheaply did the truth 
^ begin to emerge. 

Tracing a license number that the 
alert antiques man had jotted down, po¬ 
lice found the car rented out to Scott-El- 
liot. They visited the Chelsea flat, then 
forced their way in when no one an¬ 
swered: the place was ransacked and spat¬ 
tered with blood. X quick, incomplete in¬ 
ventory showed that at least $6,000 worth 
of valuables were missing, including not 
only china and silverware but also a col¬ 
lection of 142 Edwardian silver pennies 
that Jwere 700 years old. 

What followed the discovery would 
have been fit fare for such fictional Brit¬ 
ish sleuths as Miss Jane Marple or Lord 
Peter Wimsey. Before the denouement 
last week, the Scott-Elliot case led police 
on a macabre trail across the snow-cov¬ 
ered Scottish Highlands. The final toll: 
five corpses, including those of the Scott- 
Elliots. 

Actually, the first body surfaced even 


before the Newcastle antiques man's sus¬ 
picions were aroused. On Christmas Day, 
the bound body of a woman dressed in 
men's clothes was found in a stream be¬ 
side a road near Dumfries. She was Mary 
Coggle, 50, known as “Belfast Mary." 
Mary had once worked for Dorothy Scoit- 
Elliot as housekeeper and cook; she was 
fired, but reappeared in the Chelsea 
neighborhood in early December. Was 
Belfast Mary also, detectives wondered, 
j the female in another episode of the case? 
A “brassy woman" in mink coat and red 
dress had turned up at the Tilt Hotel in 
Blair Athol I, Scotland. She was with three 
men. one of them eldeily Under the 
watch of the others the old man—pos¬ 
sibly Scolt-EIliot. with the woman posing 
as Wife Dorothy—was fed in his room 
during the overnight stay. The next morn¬ 
ing they pressed him to pay the $120 bill 
for the four. Two days later, the two 
younger men returned to the hotel 
—alone. 

In mid-January, unbeknown to de¬ 
tectives already investigating the Scott- 
Elliots' disappearance, the case took an¬ 
other turn. Norman Wight, an innkeeper 
near Edinburgh who likes to cater to 
“the right sort of people ' and thus makes 
a habit of reading Wanted posters, be¬ 
came suspicious of two male guests 
(“ ‘What do you make of them?' I said 
to the wife"). He summoned police, who 
checked out their car In the trunk was 
the nude body of Donald Hall. 37. broth¬ 
er of Archibald Thompson Hall, 53, the 
Scott-Elliots' butler Only three days ear¬ 
lier, the younger Hall had been released 
from prison after serving three years for 
burglary. 

By this time, police, using dogs trained 
to smell out decomposing bodies and ac¬ 
companied by two informants, literally 
under wraps to hide their identities (an 
eager crime reporter oohed over the 


“fawn" blanket thrown over one of them), 
were scouring the country from Inverness 
to Edinburgh. On Jan. 17 they found 
Scott-Elliot s body, chewed by foxes, amid 
rhododendron bushes in remote Glen Af- 
fric, 35 miles from Inverness. Five days 
later, they were led to Mrs. Scott-Elliot, 
face down in a roadside gully ^OO miles 
from where her husband's corpse had 
been uncovered. In the interval, police 
dug up the fifth body. He was David 
Wright, a 30-year-old gardener and game- 
keeper. who disappeared last July. 

Police refused to discuss Wright’s pre¬ 
cise connection with the case, but at 
week's end Archibald Hall was charged 
with having killed him by shooting him 
thmugh the back of the head Hall was 
also charged with having done in his em¬ 
ployer, by strangling him “on a piece of 
waste ground." Hall’s acquaintances were 
shocked. Recalled a Chelsea porter; “He 
looked like a millionaire himself. He used 
to speak to the staff in clipped accents." 
A woman friend fondly remembered the 
perfume he gave her, the love letters he 
wrote. But she also recalled that she 
bought him a Jaguar car and wrote him 
checks before he “led her a dog’s dance" 
and disappeared. ■ 

Pa ris Kidnap _ 

The Italian disease spreads 

I t was a routine trip—for 150 yards. 

Chauffeur Jean Denis wheeled his gray 
Peugeot 604 out of the apartment-house 
garage on Paris' Avenue Foch, scarcely 
noticing (he motorbike ahead of him or 
the blue van behind. He slowed to ease 
around another van that was double 
parked. The cyclist then stopped, hopped 
off his bike and walked back waving a 
pistol. Men sprang from the parked van 
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Edou ard Empain In hi s Paris offic e | 

The slick job was a I'ilalienne after all 

and pulled Denis from the car. The last 
thing the chauffeur saw was the Peugeot 
moving off with his boss in the back, im¬ 
prisoned by men on either side of him 
The passenger. Baron Edouard-Jean 
Empain. 40. was scion of a Belgian 
family that built the Pans subway system 
at the turn of the century, and now, with 
Empain as overseer, controls a French 
conglomerate comprising 150 companies 
with 130,000 employees and annual sales 
of $4 7 billion. The kidnap vehicles and 
the Peugeot were found abandoned. Was 
Empain the victim, in the current Euro¬ 
pean idiom, of a kidnap a Titalienne, en¬ 
gineered by professional criminals purely 
for ransom, or of a kidnap a ralleniande. 
pulled off by terrorists trying to force the 
release of jailed compatriots? Cranks pur¬ 
porting to represent various groups 
claimed responsibility. But it was soon 
clear that the kidnap was a TitaUenne 
Along with a ransom demand reported 
to be $20 million, the kidnapers sent the 
baron's family a letter written by him, plus 
further proof that they held him a bit of 
flesh from a fingertip. 

F our other French businessmen have 
been seized and released (for ransoms 
as high as $3.2 million) in the past three 
years But Empain is the most important 
yet, and his kidnaping occurred at a time 
when such crimes have become regular in¬ 
cidents elsewhere, especially in Italy. Jus¬ 
tice Minister Alain Peyrcfitie appealed for 
Empain's return, citing the “hundreds of 
kidnapings" in Italy and their effect on 
that country. Said he- “We don’t want a 
reign of violence and anarchy'* in France 
Other wealthy Frenchmen noted grimly 
that Empain habitually went about with¬ 
out bodyguards, something no Italian or 
West German worth his limousine would 
dare any more. ■ 


The U.S. Abroad/Strobe Talbott 


Keeping the Pressure On 

A ny day now, Jimmy Carter will find on his desk a piece of paper called a Pres¬ 
idential Directive, or PD. A policy order to the Executive Branch, each PD is 
based on a Presidential Review Memorandum, which is in turn abbreviated PRM 
(and referred to around the White House as a “prim"). PRM-28. as the next in the 
series will be officially known, has been in the works since last summer and gen¬ 
erated thousands of pages of paper. Its bureaucratic outgrowth, the PD, is, in one 
near final draft, three pages long. Most likely Carter will sign it in private. But the 
cryptic acronyms and absence of fanfare belie the importance of the document. 

PRM-28 is a review of the Carter Administration's attempt during its first year 
in office to promote human rights around the world. Often self-critical, the mem¬ 
orandum acknowledges, for example, that it was a mistake for the Administra¬ 
tion to launch its human rights campaign a year ago on a resounding anti-Soviet 
note. But the Presidential Directive is an instruction to policymakers to keep the 
pressure on. 

Carter's much-debated concern with human rights has already been institu¬ 
tionalized within the U.S. Government. Patricia Derian. a former Mississippi 
civil rights activist, has been upgraded in the State Department hierarchy from 
coordinator for humanita^j^imaftairs to an Assistant Secretary. Warren Christo¬ 
pher, the Deputy Secretary cnS!Nfi|(^has been put in charge of a permanent in¬ 
teragency coordinating committee On>?i.man rights. The CIA has established an 
office of “global issues," with a full-time staff that monitors the good news and the 
bad news on the human rights front and reports weekly to the President This 
week a four-member team from the U.S Stale and Treasury departments is due 
to tour Western Europe, seeking transatlantic cooperation on human rights, par¬ 
ticularly within international financial institutions 

This new burst of activity may come as a surprise to the many politicians, dip¬ 
lomats and commentators, ^nh in the U.S. and abroad, who thought or hoped 
—that Carters human rights initiative had died a quiet death last year, an un- 
mourned casualty of Realpolink His presidential preachments, after all. had 
been criticized from quarters as diverse as the West German Chancellery, the 
Kremlin and the middle echelons of the U.S. Foreign Service. In response, Carter 
did reduce the volume of rhetoric and self-righteousness in his pronouncements 
He also began to sweep his finger around the horizon rather than point it only at 
the Soviet Union, one of the countries least amenable to U S. pressure. 

To his credit. Carter has not backed off from the issue He insists that the U S 
remain on the lookout for opportunities to use foreign military assistance. Public 
Law-480 food aid and other bilateral programs as inducements to secure the re¬ 
lease of political detainees, the improvement of prison conditions and other steps 
away from repression. Many such opportunities exist, and there have unquestion¬ 
ably been some successes Recent pardons and commutations in Paraguay, Hon¬ 
duras. Guinea and Morocco, as well as judicial reforms in Iran, seem to have come 
about at least partly because of skillful American goading. 

While Carter and his aides have come a long way in making the human 

rights pc'ilicy more sophisticated_, 

and effective, they have yet to sup- 
press the temptation to congrat¬ 
ulate themselves for interference, 
albeit benign. One recent example: 
the Administration was particular¬ 
ly pleased by Indonesian President 
Suharto's decision lo release 10,000 
political prisoners last December, 
and some Washington officials have 
been rather openly and unwisely 
taking credit for that welcome de¬ 
velopment. Said a senior Indone¬ 
sian diplomat: “If you're going lo 
make someone swallow a pill that 
he's not sure is good for him, at 
least make it look as though he 
took it himself—not as though you 
forced it down his throat." Good 
advice—which ought lo be reflected 

in the Presidential Directive Car- I __i 

ter is about to sign. **AII the world's a cage" 
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PTMtUer Fukuda (left) before the Diet; Komelto's Takeiri at his party's convention 


Make-or-Br eak Y ear f or Fu kuda 

/s it the economy—or does the malaise run deeper? 


W Fhile partisan turmoil in such West¬ 
ern European nations as France and 
Italy has dominated headlines of late, the 
closest U.S. ally in Asia is also facing a de¬ 
cisive political year. After 13 months as 
Premier, Takeo Fukuda has so far not 
achieved either of his two make-or-break 
objectives; speeding up Japan's awesome 
economy and reversing the declining for¬ 
tunes of his ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party (L.D.P.). Failure to make solid 
headway on either front in 1978 could well 
cause an irrevocable split in L.D.P. ranks, 
thereby upsetting the political order that 
has ruled Japan since the end of World 
Warn. 

Not surprisingly for a Premier who 
made his name as Japan's longtime 
Finance Minister, Fukuda decided to 
move first on the economy. At the open¬ 
ing session of the Diet's lower house two 
weekends ago, the Premier blinked into 
TV lights set up for the occasion and de¬ 
clared firrtily: “The government is deter¬ 
mined to achieve a 1% growth this year, 
and we are the only party that can reach 
this ^goal." Reminding his audience that 
Japan is under intense international pres¬ 
sure to trim back on a trade surplus that 
has grown to Fujian proportions ($17.6 
billion last year), Fukuda promised a va¬ 
riety of measures to stimulate the domes- 
I tic economy, including a $22 billion pub- 
! lie works and $10.5 billion in 

I loans for hoihe construction. 

Fukuda thus made it clear that he sees 
< economic progress as the key to both his 


problems, and he may well be right “Peo¬ 
ple are tired and anxious over the long re- 
. cession," says Political Commentator Hi¬ 
roshi Yamato. “Any significant improve¬ 
ment would be reflected in increased 
popularity for the L D.P." Yet many ob¬ 
servers are convinced that the ruling par¬ 
ty's problems run far deeper than a re¬ 
covery that has, after all, proceeded faster 
in Japan than in many other industrial na¬ 
tions. They are concerned that too many 
Japanese voters, despite an outlook that 
remains more conservative and middle 
class than ever, have concluded that the 
L D.P. has grown too hopelessly inept and 
corrupt to provide creditable leadership 
in the 1980s. 

A n electoral shokku hinting at precise¬ 
ly that message, in fact, helped put 
Fukuda in office. In the December 1976 
elections for the lower house of the Diet, 
the L D.P. under Premier Takeo Miki was 
thoroughly humiliated. For the first time 
since its founding in 1955, the party ap¬ 
peared to have lost its majority in the pow¬ 
erful chamber, with its candidates pick¬ 
ing jp a record low of of the voles 
and only 249 of the 511 seals. The L.D.P. 
eventually managed to recruit eleven in- 
dct^ndcnl conservative Diet members, 
giving it a clear majority of 260. But Miki 
had to resign from office after accepting 
responsibility for the debacle, and Fuku¬ 
da was chosen to engineer a turn-around. 
His performance so far has not been con¬ 
vincing: last July the L.D.P. won only 39% 


of the votes in electionsTonnW^M: 
house. The party clung to a tenuous one^ 
vote majority there, only because of a 
rymandered apportionment system giving 
more seats to traditional L.D.P. strong¬ 
holds in rural areas. 

The gravest threat to old-style L.D.P. 
rule is a conservative coalition of break¬ 
away L.D.P. politicians allied with out¬ 
side conservatives and centrists. The push 
for such a realignment might well become 
irresistible if the L.D.P. suffers a defeat 
in the next elections. In that event, the 
L.D.P.’s anti-Fukuda factions, which are 
usually also at odds with each other, might 
be persuaded to coordinate on staging a 
party convention aimed at dumping the 
Premier. If the dissident elements were 
bitter enough to cause a final fracture, 
they could turn for additional support to 
three independent groupings. One of 
them, the New Liberal Club, emerged as 
a potent force by wresting 17 seats from 
the L.D.P. in the 1976 elections. Anoth¬ 
er. the sectarian Buddhist-backed Komei- 
lo (Clean Government Party), holds 56 
lower house seats, already enough to give 
it pivotal leverage on key issues. Indeed, 
the Komeito chief, Yoshikatsu Takeiri, 
last month made clear his party’s aim of 
broadening its following by reversing its 
longstanding opposition to Japan’s Self- 
IJefense Forces, still regarded as uncon- 
stitutional by leftists and radicals. A third 
grouping, the Democratic Socialist Par¬ 
ty, is a right-wing offshoot of the Social¬ 
ist Parly; it raised its strength from 19 to 
29 seats in 1976, largely at L.D.P. 
expense. 

C uriously, neither the Socialist nor the 
Communist party has been able to ex¬ 
ploit J a pan's economic and political tra¬ 
vails to any noticeable advantage. Al¬ 
though the Socialists rank second to the 
L.D.P. with 120 lower house seats, the 
party's powerful Marxist wing has gained 
increasing popular dislike. The newly 
elected Socialist leader. Yokohama May¬ 
or Ichio Asukata, so far has failed to patch 
up differences between the Marxist fac¬ 
tion and traditionalists. The Communist 
Party, with only 17 lower house seals, also 
is embroiled in an internal squabble in 
which Its crusty leader, Kenji Miyamoto, 
69, forced the expulsion in December of 
one of the party's lop aides. Vice Chair¬ 
man Satomi Hakamada. 

Conversely, if Fukuda manages the 
considerable feat of placing both his eco¬ 
nomic and political houses in order, he 
could be tempted to go for broke and call 
for elections late in the year. A solid show¬ 
ing would ensure his re-election to a sec¬ 
ond two-year term as L.D.P. president 
next December, and with it another term 
as Premier. At 73, the wily Fukuda has 
shown no sign of gracefully yielding to 
any of the other L.D.P, contenders, whose 
support he won in 1976 on the spurious 
promise that he would step down two 
years later. After having fought for most 
of his career to get where he is, he ev¬ 
idently plans to stay there for as long as 
he can. ■ 
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"Suharto's Sudden Crackdown 

A strongman answers a wave of student protests 


"We do not support nor wish to see Su¬ 
harto return as President of the Indone¬ 
sian Republic " 

T hat blunt declaration by students at 
Indonesia's Bandung Institute of 
Technology in Central Java was bound 
to spur a no-nonsense response from the 
authoritarian President Suharto, who fac¬ 
es a ritual re-election by parliament in 
March. Last week it did—and with a ven¬ 
geance After ten days of vocal student 
protesting, the Indonesian army cracked 
down hard, arresting 143 students and 15 
“agitators” on vague charges of “plotting” 
to create trouble. 

In addition, seven of Jakarta’s 13 
newspapers were abruptly closed down, 
including such respected mass circulation 
dailies as Kompas and Smar Harapan. In 
what the country’s national security com¬ 
mand termed a “preventive measure,” ar¬ 
mored vehicles were seen conspicuously 
patrolling in Jakarta's university area 
The harshness with which Suharto acted 
outraged many Indonesians and led some 
in the country to wonder if opposition to 
the government was becoming deeper and 
more pervasive than at any time since Su¬ 
harto took power more than a decade ago 
Suharto’s crackdown was all the more 
surprising in view of several moves to¬ 
ward liberalization over the past year. 
Last May Indonesia held an actively con¬ 
tested parliamentary election in which 
opposition parties garnered almost 400r 
of the votes Suharto also tolerates what 
many regard as the freest press in South¬ 
east Asia Then, during the summer, the 
government initiated a new anticorrup¬ 


tion campaign that, unlike previous such 
efforts, seemed to have some teeth in it. 
Dozens of low-level functionaries were 
dismissed for pungli, or squeeze, while 
newspaper and TV ads depicted corrup¬ 
tion, in the form of an ugly octopus, suck¬ 
ing the life out of the nation. The most 
notable step toward reform came only five 
weeks ago, with the release of 10,000 po¬ 
litical prisoners who had been held with¬ 
out trial for a decade. The government 
also promised to release several thousand 
more in the months ahead. 

T he trouble was that restive students re¬ 
garded some of these moves as mere 
window dressing. The anticorruption 
campaign, led by avuncular, silver-haired 
Security Chief Admiral Sudomo, flushed 
out some small fry but failed to nail any 
top-level officials. For example, Ibnu Su- 
towo, former director of PerfSS’ftiiiii^ihe 
state oil company, admitted having signl^M, 
1,500 promissory notes without govern¬ 
ment approval, yet he has never been 
brought to trial. An official from a re¬ 
gional commodity-distribution unit was 
convicted of having embezzled some $15 
million in stale funds, but the money has 
remained mysteriously untraceable “It's 
a simple problem of integrity,” says one 
disgruntled student. “From oui experi¬ 
ence, there's not much the government 
does that you can believe ” 

Dissatisfaction came to a head two 
weeks ago when the students issued a 47- 
page “white book, ' blaming Suharto for 
the government's failures and declaring 
that he should not serve as President for 
another term. The white book went so 


far as to warn that if Suharto failed to 
give up his position, political changes 
would have to come about through blood¬ 
shed. Local newspapers headlined the stu¬ 
dents* complaints, and on subsequent days 
there were siudent-council-organizcd 
demonstrations at universities across 
Java. One group of eight students attempt¬ 
ed to meet Suharto at his office to 
mand formally that he step down as Pres¬ 
ident. They were turned away. 

In the wake of last week’s crackdown, 
the students got some key moral support 
from a group of 14 leading Indonesian in¬ 
tellectuals, including Civil Rights Lawyer 
Adnan Buyung Nasution and well-known 
former Journalist Mochtar Lubis. The 
group issued a statement asking the gov¬ 
ernment to rescind its ban on what was 
legal student political activity. ^Declared’ 
Nasution: “The government had no right 
to ban the newspapers or student council 
activities without legal justification.” 

There were signs that the government 
would indeed ease some of its harshest 
measures. At week's end, government of¬ 
ficials were talking with newspaper ed¬ 
itors about getting the banned publica¬ 
tions back on the stands. Meanwhile, 
without newspapers, Jakarta had turned 
into a rumor mill—the most persistent 
; story being that an anti-Suharto group 
within the military might try to stir up 
more demonstrations as a way of embar¬ 
rassing him before tnc March election. In 
fact, with no nationally known alternative 
to Suharto, the President remained vir¬ 
tually assured of rc-elcclion by parlia- 
mcni But the eruptions of the past two 
I weeks indicated that his own association 
with corruption in the bureaucracy and 
the failure of his government to make suf¬ 
ficient economic progress have become a 
serious liability, one that could haunt him 
as he moves into another five years as In¬ 
donesia's strongman President ■ 



For protests over "a simple problem of integrity," the government s answer was a harsh 'preventive measure. 
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EUROPEAN SCENE 


Paris* Phenomenal Beaubours 

Behind the pipes in the sky, a cultural open city 

B y day this building looks like a re- I and flowing white robes. Ar 
finery for rainbows, an improbable in- where, young people in jeans. 


dustrial skeleton plucked from the banks 
of the North Sea Canal or the lower 
Rhine and dropped amid the sea of clay 
chimneys and gray slate roofs in the 
heart of old Paris. By night, its lights 
ablaze in the chill winter air, it shim¬ 
mers like an ice palace built by a mad 
modern Ludwig. It has provoked howls 
and curses, praises and paeans, along 
with a continuing sense of awe. And it 
is a smash hit. One year after its open¬ 
ing, the Georges Pompidou National 
Center for Art and Culture—now belter 
known by its nickname “Beaubourg”—is 
far and away the most popular attrac 
lion in France, and one of the two or 
three most popular throughout Europe. 
In those twelve months, it has logged 
over 6 million visitors, more than 
Louvre and the Eiffel Tower combined 
Monument and museum, playground and 
study center, pan circus and part ca 
thedral, Beaubourg has become a sort of 
cultural Disneyland to the Continent. 

In the process, it has transformed its 
neighborhood from one of the city's seed¬ 
iest to what may now be Paris' liveliest 
center of activity hoi nearly half a cen 
tury, after bkx:ks of ugly slums were ra/ed 
during the early 1930s, the ironically 
named “Beaubourg* Plateau" was noth 
ing more than a five-acre parking lot for 
the trucks of farmers hauling their pro 
duce to the neighboring markets of Les 
Halles. After the removal of the last shops 
of “the belly of Paris" to the suburbs in 
1973, the streets grew bleaker still. Now 
they are blooming with boutiques, bis 
tros, restaurants, art galleries and an 
tique shops—and properly values are 
rocketing. Old buildings in the narrow 
side streets around the cultural center 
are selling at prices ranging up to $375 
per sq. ft. “Beaubourg has changed our 
lives," says Claude Ben Harrous, 25, a 
resident of the area. “Thousands of peo¬ 
ple who came here would never have 
set foot in this neighborhood before." 

A scorching Paris heal wave last sum¬ 
mer failed to deter the battalions of 
tourists >vho daily descended on Beau¬ 
bourg, crowding the escalator entrance 
long before opening time and keeping 
up a steady flow all day long until clos¬ 
ing time late in the evening. The over¬ 
worked escalator, snaking up the west 
facade of the building inside a giant glass 
tube, sometimes smoked and smelled of 
burning rubber under the onslaught. But 
the parade never let up: Hindu women 
in brilliant silk saris; Japanese matrons 
in obi and kimono; Arabs in kaffiyeh 

^Beautiful town. 
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and flowing white robes. And, every¬ 
where, young people in jeans. 

The open spaces of the 2 ^ 2 ‘acre plaza 
in front of the center became just what 
Beaubourg's designers hoped they would 
be—the setting for a perpetual, free-float¬ 
ing tournament of clowns and acrobats, 
magicians and mimes, dancers and mu¬ 
sicians. Resident fire-breathers entertain 
the crowds with spectacular clouds of 
flame; earnest young poets read their lat¬ 
est earnest creations; folk singers strum 
their guitars and jazz groups belt out some 
of the best sounds in Pans. 

Inside, Bcaubourg's attractions are no 


(but critically assailed) Paris-New York 
show, which cost $600,000 to stage 
—much of it for transatlantic insurance. 
Other visitors to the museum prefer the 
fine permanent collection inherited 
from the old modern art museum near 
T rocadero. 

The most popular place by far in 
Beaubourg costs nothing It is the half- 
million volume public library, which was, 
after all. the center’s initial reason for 
being. Fully 3.6 million jjeople crowded 
into the open slacks last year to sample 
a rarity m French culture; a free, gen¬ 
uinely egalitarian library. (The famed 
Bibliolheque Nationale is reserved main¬ 
ly for scholars and other professionals.) 
Other libraries elsewhere might boast big¬ 
ger catalogues, but few could be more 
sumptuously endowed by the slate. The 
library's language labs offer some 40 taped 



Illuminated B eaubourg at night, with glass escalator tube snaking up west facade 

/f precious place, thriving on a maximum of freedom and a minimum of restriction 


less varied and scarcely more orderly. 
Some people come frankly for the spec¬ 
tacular view. The panorama of Paris from 
the sixth floor stretches from the Sacre- 
Coeur to the Eiffel Tower in a breath¬ 
taking sweep. Others are on pilgrimage 
to the National Museum of Modern Art, 
which consumes 183,000 sq. ft. of space 
and ranks as the largest modern art mu¬ 
seum in the world. Directed by Swe¬ 
den’s K.G. Pontus Hulten, former head 
of the Moderna Museel in Stockholm, 
the museum has mounted ambitious 
shows (Marcel Duchamp, and a retro¬ 
spective of the Paris-New York axis of 
modern art), but manages to lure not 
quite one out of four of the center’s vis¬ 
itors. That still added up to a respect¬ 
able 1.3 million people in the first elev- 


curriculums, including four kinds of Eng¬ 
lish- commercial, colloquial, technical 
and American The music-minded can 
chcx)se from among 60,0(X) cassettes 
from Bach to Berio. Those who want to 
study art can call up no less than 
150,()00 carrousels containing slides of 
the world's greatest paintings and 
sculptures. 

No part of the center, however es¬ 
oteric, is without Its buffs. Perhaps the 
most recondite department is its Insti¬ 
tute of Acoustical-Musical Research and 
Coordination, under the direction of 
Composer-Conductor Pierre Boulez. Bou¬ 
lez is busy assembling acoustical, elec¬ 
tronics and computer experts, engineers, 
linguists and even sociologists to explore 
new frontiers in avant-garde music, a 


en months, at five francs ($1) a head, I task he feels is now beyond reach of the 


but ii hardly begins to meet costs. Only 
132,000 visitors saw the highly touted 


single composer. In addition to the lab¬ 
oratory work, Boulez has also offered a 







series of modern music concerts both at 
Beaubourg and elsewhere in Paris; 40,000 
attended last year. 

Another Beaubourg department, the 
first-floor Industrial Arts Center, makes 
fewer demands on the imagination A 
current show, featuring contempc^rary ski 
equipment, is about as exciting as a sport¬ 
ing-goods store window But the center i 
did win acclaim last fall for an exhibit 
show'ing examples of a specialized Pa¬ 
risian art form—sidewalk cafe furniture. 
Even Italian Architect Ren/o Piano, who 
won the competition to design Beaubourg 
with British Colleague Richard Rogers, 
is openly contemptuous of the Industrial 
Arts Center. “It could be the most in¬ 
ventive of the departments.” Piano told 
TiML Correspondent Erik Amfitheairof 
last week, “instead it's a pseudo-cultural 
madhouse.” 

Many of Beaubourg*s visitors come 


World 

must be the most relaxed museum atmo¬ 
sphere in the world. Instead of the usual 
sour-faced, uniformed guards whose 
hcavyhanded pressure so often detracts 
from the joy in most facilities, Beaubourg 
—at Its planners* insistence —'Offers ingra¬ 
tiating young women in attractive civvies 
to assist and instruct the confused. For 
the tired, there arc genuinely comfortable 
chairs on which visitors can sit back and 
restore both their spirits and their spines. 
And then there are the unusually gener¬ 
ous hours, almost unheard of elsewhere 
in Europe. When the museum finally clos¬ 
es at 10 p.m., few in the crowd are not 
ready to go home 

According to Co-Designer Rogers, the 
open-house gregariousness of Beaubourg 
is just what was intended. He and Piano 
wanted to answer the question' “Where 
am I going to lake the kids, or my girl¬ 
friend? We wanted a place where every- 


cnthusiastically. The building responds 
to their age. In spirit, it's as young as they 
are." 

Yet if is a costly playground, and 
money may prove to be Beaubourg's big¬ 
gest problem. The free library does not 
circulate its books and other materials, 
and magnetic tapes on each item keep 
theft down. But. says one Beaubourg staflf- 
er, “the mere wear and tear of nearly 4 
million library users costs heavily.” The 
center will consume $31 million in pub¬ 
lic funds this year, fully 10^/# of France's 
national cultural budget. Hulten's modern 
art museum will spend $2.2 million on 
exhibits alone in 1978, down $400,000 
from 1977 bul still enough to pul on 
shows devoted to Alexander Calder, Jas¬ 
per Johns and Wassily Kandinsky, plus 
a review of the Paris-Berlin art connec¬ 
tion through the years Other upcoming 
attractions a kxik at new British ar- 


Fire-breathfng performer entertaining plaza crowds; Jean Arp Sculpture on display; childrei^climbing on Calder stabile_ 

The setting for a perpetual, free-floating ton rna went of clowns and acrobats, magicians and mimes, dancers and musicians. 


away with their own feelings of frus- | 
traiion. or indeed, outright anger “I can | 
tell you what I think of it in two words,*' ; 
snapped Barbara Tilghman, 20, of Bal¬ 
timore, Md “It's ugly * Belgian Student 
Claire Pierson. 21, was less disturbed by 
the pipes and funnels and scaffolding of 
the exterior than by the confusion of 
the vast interior—the very spaces that 
the designers had created by cluttering 
the outside of the building “It's a big ba¬ 
zaar that makes you feel insecure.” she 
complained. '"It s so huge, people just 
wind up wandering around.” Other vis¬ 
itors, however, enjoy the free-form hus¬ 
tle and bustle, “it's not full of silences 
like other museums,” noted Thomas 
Grewe, 22, of West Germany's Ruhr Uni¬ 
versity at Bochum. “People here react, 
talk, participate.” 

The ambience is encouraged by what 
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one could enjoy themselves, an alternative 
I to just sitting and watching TV ' Indeed. 

; one of the center's true wonders is its 
i arms-open welcome to children and teen¬ 
agers. Half the visitors these days seem 
to be under 18, many of them well under. 
Parents intent on some serious reading 
or gallery prowling can drop off young¬ 
sters at a children's library where they in¬ 
variably have at least as much fun as the 
adults. During the summer children were 
entertained in a giant mechanical sculp¬ 
ture called the Crocrodrome where—until 
the treat proved too messy to continue 
—they could help themselves to chunks 
of Swiss chocolate. On the first day, the 
small visitors ate one ton of it. “Beau¬ 
bourg is so full of life,” observes Jean 
Feflfer. a French physician from Evreux. 
northwest of Paris. “Look how kids 
behave in here, so spontaneously, so 


chiieciure and an exhibit on solar en¬ 
ergy at the Industrial Arts Center. 

In announcing plans for the Beau¬ 
bourg project in 1969, President Pompi¬ 
dou envisioned it partly as a cultiiial mag¬ 
net that would restore Ptiris to the artistic 
pre-eminence it enjoyed before World 
War II. It is still loo early to judge wheth¬ 
er Beaubourg can do that—though the 
answer will probably be that no one build¬ 
ing, or one center, can. But the remark¬ 
able thing is that Pompidou's overall goal 
—“a cultural center that is both a museum 
and a center of creation” —has been re¬ 
alized so swiftly. For all its lapses and mis¬ 
takes—the mark of any willing human 
enterprise—Beaubourg has become a pre¬ 
cious place, a cultural open city thriving 
on a maximum of freedom and a min¬ 
imum of restriction. That is no mean ac¬ 
complishment in 1978. ■ 
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ShapiiK IbmoiTowls CIA 


The embattled agency is opened up, aired out and trimmed down 



N ever before has a secret agency re¬ 
ceived such public scrutiny. It is 
indeed a unique event that a mod¬ 
ern nation is exhaustively exam¬ 
ining one of its chief weapons of defense 
for all the world to sec—including its ad¬ 
versaries. Yet this unprecedented expo¬ 
sure of the Central Intelligence Agency 
is perhaps the inevitable result of at¬ 
tacks on a vast bureaucracy that oper¬ 
ated too long out of the public eye. Amer¬ 
ica's premier defense agency has been 
under intense fire both at home and 
abroad for violating what many critics 
felt were proper standards of international 
conduct. 

Once a proud company of proud men 
acting with the confidence that not only 
would their accomplishments serve their 
country but that their fellow citizens 
would support them, the agency has found 
its very functions and rationale severely 
questioned. It has had five directors in 
five stormy years. Its chiefs seem to spend 
more time before congressional commit¬ 
tees than in planning and administering. 
Its agents, never public heroes because of 
the secrecy of their work, are now por¬ 
trayed in the harshest of press accounts 
as conspiratorial villains. Somehow the 
rules of the spy game changed and. as 
the CIA men keep telling themselves, 
changed in the middle of the game. 

The result has been inevitable—sag¬ 
ging morale, deteriorating ability to col¬ 
lect intelligence, and declining quality of 
analysis. Increasingly, this has worried 
Government policy framers, who are all 
too well aware of the need for prime in¬ 
telligence sources and evaluation. 


It has also, not incidentally, comforted 
those who work against the clA. A Soviet 
KGB agent told a Time correspondent in 
Cairo last week: "Of all the operations 
that the Soviet Union and the U.S. have 
conducted against each other, none have 
benefited the KGB as much as the cam¬ 
paign in the U.S. to discredit the CIA. In 
our wildest scenarios, we could never have 
anticipated such a plus for our side. It's 
the kind of gift all espionage men dream 
about. Today our boys have it a lot eas¬ 
ier. and we didn't have to lifMmtillS^i'- 
You did all our work for us." 

In an effort to restore the CIA’s es'" 
teem, reorganize the U.S. intelligence 
community, and deflect further criticism 
from the agency. President Carter last 
week signed an Executive order that 
places all nine U.S. intelligence agencies 
under the direct budget control and kx)se 
coordination of one man: Cl A Director 
Stansfield Turner, 54. Incorporated m the 
order were sharp curbs on the kinds of 
clandestine practices that brought the CIA 
much of its criticism. 

The new appointment and the new di¬ 
rectives were received with mixed emo¬ 
tions in the U S. intelligence community. 
There was skepticism that the overall 
problems of intelligence, ccxjrdination 
and direction could be cured either soon 
or simply. In addition, since taking over 
the CIA last March, Admiral Turner has 
become one of the most controversial men 
in Washington. His unpopularity in his 
own agency stems in. part from the 
brusque way in which he eliminated 212 
jobs in the Directorate of Operations, the 
arm that deals with covert activities and 
intelligence gathering (the other arm han¬ 
dles analysis). The sackings reflected a 
longstanding desire to reduce the size 
of the CIA and scale down its covert 
operations 

It was the exposure, and to some ex¬ 
tent the misrepresentation, of these co¬ 
ven activities that got the CIA into so 
much trouble. While zealous agents some¬ 
times overstepped legal limits, the agen¬ 
cy more often took the rap for activities 
that were ordered or approved by higher 
authorities. The abortive Bay of Pigs in¬ 
vasion was approved by Presidents Eisen¬ 
hower and Kennedy. It is still debated 
whether Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson 
knew of or supported assassination at¬ 
tempts against foreign leaders, such as 
the bizarre plan to supply poisoned ci¬ 
gars to Fidel Castro. L.B.J. approved Op¬ 
eration Phoenix, in which agents direct¬ 


ed the killing of Viet Cong terrorists. In 
Chile, the CIA gave money and other 
help to opponents of Marxist Salvador 
Allende. But there is no evidence con¬ 
necting the CIA to the coup that over¬ 
threw and killed Allende in 1973, though 
the episode gave the U.S. a black eye. 
The CIA's surveillance of American cit¬ 
izens was grossly exaggerated by much 
of the press One clear abuse by the agen¬ 
cy, which it apparently carried out to¬ 
tally on Its own initiative, was exper¬ 
imenting with LSD and other drugs on 
unwitting victims. 

Paradoxically, more is expected of the 
CIA just when its capabilities are being re¬ 
stricted Last week, when a Soviet spy sat¬ 
ellite broke up over Canada and invaded 
the atmosphere like a streak o^' fireballs, 
it served as a blazing reminder that the 
world remains a dangerous place, far from 
a Utopia where a democracy can conduct 
all Its business openly. 

Detente or no detente, the Soviet 
Union is a formidable antagonist that 
continues seeking power and influence, 
or at least the ability to apply pressure, 
all over the world. Spending a higher 
percentage of its gross national product 
on weaponry and troops than the U.S 
does, Russia is striving to outstrip Amer¬ 
ican military prowess in many areas. 
This means that a secret service capable 
of ferreting out Soviet intentions as well 
as capabilities is vital to U.S. security. 
Says Cord Meyer Jr., a much-decorated 
retired ciA official: “We need a very, 
very alert advance warning capability, 
not only for weapons but for times when 
Soviet leaders may have reached a de¬ 
cision or whea they are tending toward 
a decision." 

G ood intelligence has made it pos¬ 
sible to cooperate with Russia to 
contain the ar^s race. Mutual 
spying by satellite enables the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union to monitor the 
weaponry in each country and provide 
some prospect that the other side is not 
cheating. Says a State Department offi¬ 
cial: “The SALT initiatives would not have 
been possible without intelligence.'’ 

The rise of Third World forces has put 
an additional burden on American intel¬ 
ligence: Most of the new nations have au¬ 
thoritarian regimes that do not freely sutp- 
ply the kind of political economic 
information that is routine in the West. If 
the U.S. expects to stay abreast of devel¬ 
opments in these vast areas of the globe, 
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United States 


it needs a sophisticated and sensitive in¬ 
telligence apparatus. Says a former dep¬ 
uty director of the ClA- “Totalitarian 
! countries can use naked power; an open 
i society has to depend on its wits." On top 
of the normal tensions of national rival¬ 
ry, there is now the added danger of in¬ 
ternational terrorism. The U.S has es¬ 
caped serious incidents so far, but it needs 
intelligence to help protect its allies from 
this latest scourge of political fanaticism. 

Among their responsibilities, the CIA 
and the other U.S. intelligence agencies 
have provided psychological profiles of 
such key leaders as Egyptian President 


Anwar Sadat and Israeli Premier Mena- 
chem Begin. Intelligence has supplied 
background information to Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance on every step of his di¬ 
plomacy in the Middle East. The CIA is 
probing the likely consequences of the 
French and West German elections later 
this year, the course of Sino-Soviei rela¬ 
tions, the ethnic conflicts that could rend 
Yugoslavia after Tito dies, and the pos¬ 
sibility of intervention there. Attempts by 
the U.S. to prepare for world political de¬ 
velopments would be inconceivable with¬ 
out intelligence 

All this work is jeopardized if the in¬ 


telligence community is unreasonably 
weakened by public attacks. Policymak¬ 
ers and intelligence offlcials abroad are es¬ 
pecially worried that outside pressures 
could all hut incapacitate the ClA They 
fear that Americans are loo susceptible 
to periodic bouts of moral outrage, that 
they fail to understand their cherished 
democratic freedoms must be protected 
from a world that in large part does not 
cherish them. Appearing on the David 
Susskind Show in January. Jack Fishman, 
a British expert on intelligence, said he 
was ‘‘appalled by the way the American 
public is falling into the trap of slander- 


The Motto Is: Think Big, Think Dirty 


waii, where they are snatched from the air by a giant Y- 
shaped sky hook bolted to the nose of an Air Force cargo 
plane. If that fails, the cannisiers float on or just under the sur¬ 
face of th99viiij^iving ofTradio and sonar signals, and are re¬ 
covered by frogmti ^m j^ 

Big Bird's coverage! though steadily improving, is still lim¬ 
ited by the amount of propellant aboard to about 220 days a 
year. Meanwhile, the Soviets have gained an intelligence edge 
by again manning their Salyul space station, which passes 
over the U.S. twice a day. U.S. intelligence officials believe 
the Russians are likely to keep cosmonauts in space from now 
on. American astronauts, on the other hand, will not revisit 
the Spacelab system until the new space shuttle is launched in 
1980. The Soviets have another advantage in space, the “hunt¬ 
er-killer" satellite that can track an orbiting vehicle, sidle up 
to it. and detonate like a hand grenade, blasting its victim to 
bits. The satellite killer's main potential target; Big Bird. 

PLANES. After the embarrassing U-2 incident in 1960, Pres¬ 
ident Eisenhower promised the Kremlin there would be no 
more U S. spy flights over the Soviet Union Three years lat¬ 
er, however, Lockheed unveiled another super flying machine 
that could probably make the trip with impunity: the needle- 
nosed SR-71 (for strategic reconnaissance), a 12-lon aircraft 
that travels three times the speed of sound at more than 85,000 
ft Armed with electronic “spoofing" gadgetry capable of dis¬ 
rupting enemy tracking systems and even wiping its own image 
off a radar scope, the plane is nicknamed “Blackbird" for its 
sooty heat-resistant paint job. The world's highest-flying and 



Lockli a ed b uilt SR- 71 apy piunc, nicknamed ^"Bla ckb ird** for Hm sooty coat uf iiaint, thu woriif • fatt—t mud blgh—t-flyhig waniiii alrcruft 

Plucking information from space, from the ground and even from the sea with gadgets limited only by the human imagination. 


mAffhen Soviet Cosmos 954 naval reconnaissance satellite 
wwplummeied from its orbit and disintegrated over north¬ 
western Canada last week, it underscored an inescapable fact 
of the space age; we are never alone. Nor, for that matter, is 
the other side Day and night, little is hidden from the intel¬ 
ligence-gathering techniques of the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
Information is plucked from space, from the ground, from 
under the sea. A rundown of some of the most sophisticated 
methods for gathering data: 

SATELLITES. In 1972 the U.S. and Soviet Union agreed that 
a “national means of verification'' could be used by both sides, 
without interference, to police arms control pacts. In plain Eng¬ 
lish: spy satellites were legal. 

The star of the U.S. spy satellite stable is the Lockheed 
“Big Bird," a 12-ton technological marvel orbiting as high as 
250 miles above the earth. Big Bird, 55 ft. long and 10 ft. 
wide, is equipped with electronic listening equipment along 
with black-and-white, color and infrared television and still 
cameras. It is able to make a low orbital pass at an altitude of 
90 miles and take extraordinarily detailed photographs, which 
give U.S. intelligence information on Russian and Chinese har¬ 
vests as well as clues to secret weapon construction. On one mis¬ 
sion over the Soviet Union, Big Bird snapped the make, model, 
wing markings and ground-support equipment of a group of 
planes stationed near Plesetsk, Russia's key military launch 
center. Exposed film is stored in six cannisiers that are pe¬ 
riodically ejected into the earth's atmosphere, descending by 
parachute toward a point in the Pacific Ocean north of Ha¬ 
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ing and smearing its own security orga¬ 
nization. The CIA may have made many 
mistakes, but that does not mean you 
should smash your own security in the 
name of freedom of speech. You can’t de¬ 
stroy yourself. * 

Last week former ciA Director Rich¬ 
ard Helms made much the same point: 
‘*lf we treat people who do this kind of 
work second-class citizens, we are not 
going to be able lo get anybody to do our 
dirty work for us. ' 

Most foreign intelligence officials do 
not think the damage has gone so far that 
it is not containable. Says a top West Ger¬ 
man intelligence officer: ‘The CfA's work 
is still very good, but it's not up lo past lev¬ 


els. What the CIA urgently needs now is 
to settle down, get a clear sense of di¬ 
rection and confidence again. This is vital 
for all of us, not just those in intelligence 
work.’ 

Carter’s Executive order on intelli¬ 
gence is intended to restore this balance 
and confidence. The President said that 
his reorganization directive was the prod¬ 
uct of the most extensive and highest-level 
review ever conducted. Just under a year 
in the making, the order expresses a rough 
consensus among the intelligence and de¬ 
fense communities, the White House and 
Congress. 

Carter, characteristically, had been 
hard to please. He returned four drafts lo 


his staff for revision. Says a lop Ad 
istraiion official- “Only practice will tell 
if the reorganization works, but there was 
plenty of anguished howling as well as cel¬ 
ebration in drawing up the order.** The 
controversy suggests that, like any other 
bureaucratic reshuffle, this one will work 
only as well as those involved want it to 
work. 

The document aims to achieve great¬ 
er efficiency by streamlining the intelli¬ 
gence community under Turner, and to 
curb misdirected actions by imposing new 
restraints on coven activities. Says Da¬ 
vid Aaron, deputy director of the Nation¬ 
al Security Council “It was important to 
end once and for all the notion that ef- 



Artlst’s conception of U.S. **Big Bird*' reconnaissance sateilite 

fastest manned airplane, the SR-71 can travel more than 2,000 
m p.h Though the U.S has honored Eiscnhi'wer s promise, in 
1967, as Communist Chinese nuclear technicians triggered 
their first hydrogen bomb, they were stunned by a blip mov¬ 
ing across the radar scoihj; Blackbird was photographing the 
whole show. The plane carries high-powered cameras that 
can map most of the U.S in three passes, as well as three-di¬ 
mensional filming equipment that can cover more than 150 
sq mi. so precisely as lo locate a mailbox on a country road 

*3UGS/' Last month the Pentagon warned defense contrac¬ 
tors lo be wary of what they said in messages carried by com¬ 
mercial satellites because the Soviets are listening to every 
word. Using innocent-looking vans or “ferret" satellites or bal¬ 
loon-supported towlines, trailing from submarines, that act as 
2,000-ft. antennas, the Russians pick up microwave transmis¬ 
sions from telephones, radios and satellites. Last year they in¬ 
stalled huge eavesdropping antennas near Havana lo inter¬ 
cept messages sent from the U.S. overseas. At KGli 
headquarters in Moscow, 30,000 workers specialize in com¬ 
puter analysis of miles of taped transmissions. The U.S. can 
scarcely complain: some 4,000 Americans employed by the Na¬ 
tional &curity Agency, CIA, Defense Intelligence Agency and 
rocrel private contractors are doing exactly the same thing 
Both Soviet and American technicians use advanced comput¬ 
ers programmed to react to trigger words: a Soviet analyst, for 
instance, might sit up straight on coming upo.i words like 
Cobra Dane, a new radar installation in the Aleutians, or Tri¬ 
dent. the giant U.S. submarine now under construction 

Microwaves, the short radio waves that have been adapt¬ 
ed to cook roasts and heat frozen dinners in compact kitchen 
ovens, are also used to bug conversations in nearby rooms or ve¬ 
hicles. Metal resonators buried around a room will vibrate 
from sounds in the air. The microwaves are bounced off the res¬ 


onator, carrying the vibrations back to the eavesdroppers re¬ 
ceiver. The spoken words are then reproduced electronically 
Such gear has allegedly been used for a U.S surveillance pro¬ 
ject called Gamma Guppy that has tried to eavesdrop on con¬ 
versations conducted by members of the Soviet Politburo in 
their limousines Another James Bondian device: a laser bug. 
The laser shoots a narrow stream of light against a window, 
which will vibrate from the sounds in the room; the U*am 
grabs an "image" of the vibrations, w'hich is then conver'ed 
back to sound by a sp^ecial receiver. 

CAMERAS. If a spy wants pictures to go with the dialogue he 
has bugged, all he needs is an unobstructed view of his target, 
a little quiet, and either a Starlight Viewer with a camera adapt¬ 
er or an Iniensificr Camera, both made by Law Enforcement 
Ass(Kiaies, Inc , a New Jersey electronics firm Compact hand¬ 
held devices, they retail for about $3,000 and can be operated 
along with earphones and a parabolic reflector or “dish" that 
can pick up normal stxiech up lo 800 yds. away in an open 
space or in a room across a noisy street The Starlight Viewer 
amplifies light 50.000 times and is perfect for nighttime sur¬ 
veillance, the intensifiei needs some light but produces more 
sharply detailed photographs 

What the spy trade calls n INI' (for electronic intelligence) 
seems limited only by the range of the human imagination; it 
IS a linkerer's dream so long as intelligence wizards bear in 
mind the unofficial motto of space age spying: think big and 
think dirty. But all iheir gadgets, no matter how effective and 
sophisiicaled, arc unlikely to make the man in the irenchcoai 
obsolete. Satellites and planes and bugs might dig up secret in¬ 
formation faster, but HUMINT (for human intelligence) is need¬ 
ed to interpret it, and lo decide what to do next. 



Hand-held viewe r u—d with ** dtsh" eaves dropper 

Da V and ni^ht. little escapes the intelligence gatherers. 
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Whereare AfHs gmdualestoda^ 


Ami)ng AIT graduates, 85% arc wcirkin^ in Asia, 
10% are continuing their studies in the West and 5% 
have left to work outside Asia. 

What are those m Asia doin^.^ 40% are in govern- 
ment, 40% are in private industry and 20 % are in the 
rteld of education. 

It is evident from this that AIT, in continuing to 
provide an engineering education relevant to the 
needs of Asia, is helping to stem Asia’s critical brain 
drain and staft her technical future. 

AIT has currently more than 350 outstanding grad¬ 


uate,s from 23 Asian nations as candidates for Doctor’s 
oi Master s degrees ('jr AIT diplomas. 

If you want to help build the world’s most unusual 
graduate engineering school, write today for informa¬ 
tion on: hiculty openings, availability of student 
scholarships and how governments, foundations and 
private enterprise can participate in the funding of 
AlT’s academic and research programs. 

For further information abt)ut AIT and its pro¬ 
grams, please write to Asian Institute of Technology, 
RO. Box 2754, Bangkok, Thailand. 


AIT 

Asian Institute of Technology 




fective intelligence can’t be carried out 
within constitutional limitations.” 

Under the new Executive order, re¬ 
sponsibility for CIA and other intelligence 
operations is clearly lodged with the Pres¬ 
ident and his top aides. Presidential pass¬ 
ing cf the buck for any unsavory covert 
activiues will now be much harder, if not 
impossible. The National Security Coun¬ 
cil remains at the top of the intelligence 
pyramid. Two of its committees, set up 
last year by nsc Director Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, will have expanded powers. The 
Policy Review Committee will continu¬ 
ally examine all intelligence operations. 
Chaired by Turner, the committee will in¬ 
clude the Vice President; the Secretaries 
of State, Treasury and Defense; the Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser; and the Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Spe¬ 
cial Coordination Committee, chaired by 
Brzezinski. includes the members of the 
NSC, along with other senior officials who 
are chosen to attend. It will be respon¬ 
sible for special intelligence operations, 
thus sharing with the President the su¬ 
pervision of all sensitive covert activities 
carried out by the Cl a. 

This committee will also take over co¬ 
ordination of counterespionage, an activ¬ 
ity that is handled by the FBI within the 
U.S. and by \c c:iA abroad. No one is 
sure how th^ change will work, since 
counterespioni has become the un¬ 
wanted stepohi d of intelligence The l Bl 
admits flatly H;no longer has the man¬ 
power to keep track of all the Soviet KGH 
agents flowing into the U.S. and its ef¬ 


forts, like the CIA's, have been impeded 
by growing restrictions on surveillance. 
Admits one Carter aide; “Counterintel¬ 
ligence is still a mess. We haven’t resolved 
anything except to deal with it in the clas¬ 
sic bureaucratic sense; move the function 
and rename it.” 

The new set of prohibitions is exten¬ 
sive and severe. Perhaps most important, 
the Attorney General is drawn into the 
heart of intelligence to ensure a legal ba¬ 
sis for all domestic oporations. His ap¬ 
proval is needed for an intelligence agent 
to opon mail sent through U.S. postal 
channels, to join any domestic organiza¬ 
tion, or to contract for goods and services 
in the U.S. without revealing his identity. 
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Surveillance of American citizens within 
the U.S. can be conducted by the FBI only 
in the course of a formal, lawful inves¬ 
tigation; surveillance of a U.S. citizen 
abroad is allowed only if he is thought to 
be involved in some activity inimical to 
national security. The Attorney General 
is instructed to make sure that any “in¬ 
telligence activity within the United 
States or directed against any United 
Slates p)erson is conducted by the least in¬ 
trusive means possible.” 

Assassinations are flatly prohibited. 
So is any exp)erimentation with drugs, un¬ 
less it is done with the subject’s consent 
under Health, Education and Welfare De- 
psartment guidelines. U.S. spies will not 
be piermitted to join any other federal 
agency without their identity being dis¬ 
closed—a directive that has drawn fire 
from GIA officials, who rightfully claim 
there are very few places left where their 
agents can gel secure cover. 

When last week’s executive order was 
finally hammered out. Admiral Turner, 
perhaps only half in jest, threw up his 
arms, sighed and told Brzezinski' They 
call me the intelligence czar, but you’re 
the boss ” The admiral had a pKiint, but 
then he has nothing to complain about 
from the reshuffle. For the first lime, one 
man has been told to take charge of the 
nine all too often freewheeling, intensely 
comp>etilive and sometimes overlapping 
intelligence agencies. 

Precisely how much px)wer Turner 
will wield remains to be seen The legisla¬ 
tion establishing the CIA in 1947 gave the 
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Tasking and coordination control 

H Budget controlled by 

Director of Central Intelligence 



Budget. (197K) est. S800 million 
Employees: est. 20,000 
Mission: To collect foreign intel¬ 
ligence and provide support for 
other U.S. intelligence agencies 
Domestic intelligence activities 
must be coordinated with FBI and 
have approval of the Attorney 
General. 

FM 

' Budget: $513 million 
Employees: 20,000 
Mission: To investigate federal 
crimes and conduct counterintel¬ 
ligence within the U.S., and co¬ 
ordinate such activities with, other 
agencies. 

NrUomI Security Agency 

I Budget:cat. SI.2 billion 


Employees: est 24,000 
Mission. To monitor U.S. and 
foreign communications coming 
from satellites, land-based trans¬ 
mitters and submarines To break 
foreign codes and ensure the se¬ 
curity of the Government’s own 
communications. 

State Department Intelligence 

Budget' $11.5 million 
Employees: 315 

Mission To collect—overtly—for¬ 
eign political, economic, scientific 
and sociological information, and 
coordinate with tic ciA director 
to ensure that U.S. foreign intel¬ 
ligence activities help U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Defense Melligencs Agency 

Budget: est. $200 million 


Employees 4,300 

Mission- To provide and ccxirdi- 

naie military intelligence for the 

Secretary of Defense, the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff and non-defense 

agencies. 

Military Intelligence 

Budget. Unavailable 
Employees Unavailable 
Mission: To provide tactical and 
strategic intelligence and counter¬ 
intelligence for each branch of ser¬ 
vice (Army, Navy, Air force and 
Marine Corps), coordinating for¬ 
eign work with the ClA and do¬ 
mestic duties with the FBI 

Treaeuiy Department 
bitelligence 

Budget: est. $926 million 
Employees: Unavailable 
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Mission: To collect—overtly—for¬ 
eign investment and monetary in¬ 
formation, and produce and dis¬ 
seminate foreign intelligence re¬ 
lating to U.S economic policy. 

Energy Departnwnt Intelligence 

Budget $24.7 million 
Employees. Unavailable 
Mission. To produce and dissem¬ 
inate intelligence about foreign en¬ 
ergy supplies, production, inten¬ 
tions and policies. 

Drug Enforcement 
Administration 

Budget: $1B8 million 
Employees: 4,365 
Mission: To collect, produce and 
disseminate intelligence on for¬ 
eign and domestic narcotics pro¬ 
duction and traflicking. 
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Untted States 


director, as his title suggests, a certain de- 
gree of authority over all the intelligence 
agencies, he was charged with ''coordinat¬ 
ing” their acti'. ities. But he only loosely 
performed that function. The new execu¬ 
tive order considerably enhances the di¬ 
rector's authority and responsibility. He 
has control of the total intelligence budget 
(an estimated $7 billion a year) and the 
right to give assignments to all the agen¬ 
cies. Turner's position ultimately depends 
on the power realities of Washington and 
his own abilities. 










N o one who knows Stan Turner 
doubts that the driving, fiercely 
ambitious admiral will make the 
most of his new job. He is one of 
the armed services’ new breed of activist 
intellectuals who pride themselves on 
their grasp of nonmilitary matters; poli¬ 
tics. economics, psychology. Born in 
Highland Park, III., a Chicago suburb. 
Turner decided on a naval career instead 
of joining his father in real estate. After 
graduating 25th in his class at Annapolis 
(Jimmy Carter finished 59th out of 820 m 
the same class of 46), he studied at Oxford 
on a Rhodes scholarship. He served on a 
destroyer during the Korean War; from 
1972 to 1974 he was president of the Na¬ 
val War College, where he gained a rep¬ 
utation as a man of unconventional opin¬ 
ion. As he wrote in an article in Foreign 
Affairs, he preferred to “focus on trends 
rather than statistics. ' 

Named commander of the Second 
Fleet in the Atlantic in 1974, Turner re¬ 
sorted again to unconventional tactics. He 
checked on the readiness of his ships by 
making surprise visits by helicopter Then 
he would loss a life preserver into the 
ocean and order sailors to save a hypo¬ 
thetical man overboard. His ambition was 
to become Chief of Naval Operations, but 
his plans were interrupted last March by 
his Commander in Chief Since Turner re¬ 
mains in the Navy, he is accused by crit¬ 
ics in the CIA of using the intelligence post 




Castro’s Cuban troops firing at advancing rebels durii^ ill-fated Bay of Pigs invasion (1961) 

Taki/tff the rap for a series of secret operations that were approved hy hi/fher-ups. 


Po wers bearing sen ten ce in Mosc ow (1 960) 

A world that does not cherish democracy. 



as a steppingstone to the Joint Chiel^li 
Staff. The truth is. he probably could have 
found a safer route. 

At the office through long days and 
into the night (his average work day is 
12 hours). Turner spends his remaining 
lime with his wife Patricia at their home 
in northwest Washington. His .son Geof¬ 
frey is a Navy lieutenant stationed in 
Monterey. Calif Daughter Laurel is mar¬ 
ried and lives in San Diego. I’urner, who 
seldom drinks and does not smoke, likes 
to play tennis and squash or swim when 
he has the chance. His social life usually 
involves old friends from the Navy, not 
new ones from the ciA 

Turners difficulties at the agency 
come, at least in part, from his carrying 
out the duties assigned to him. It has been 
common wisdom in recent years that the 
CIA had become ttx> large. Staff reduc¬ 
tions began under James Schlcsinger, who 
was director in 197,1, and continued un¬ 
der his successor, William Colby. When 
Turner took over, he found various op¬ 
tions on his desk for eliminating some 
1,500 positions over five or six years. 
Rather than leave people in suspense for 
so long a period, he decided to make a 
quick cut of 820 jobs over two years. 

He did it none too diplomatically 
With scant regard for the feelings of peo¬ 
ple who had served their country unsung 
for decades, he permitted a photocopied 
memo informing 212 employees of their 
dismissal to be distributed last Oct. 31 
Some of the people fired thought he bore 
them a personal grudge. Says one of his 
former aides “Stan is deeply suspicious 
of the clandestine services, l^e is very un¬ 
comfortable with their basic unconlrol- 
labilily He doesn't like their fine clothes 
and accents, their Cosmos and Yale and 
Georgetown clubs. They're simply not 
good sailors. He finds them sneeringly el¬ 
liptical It drives him crazy. He just can't 
get hold of this maddening quicksilver.” 

Turner could not have been pleased 


fcWith his victims' undisciplined response, 
i^ey dubbed the occasion the “Hallow¬ 
een massacre” and passed around a take¬ 
off* of the admiral's song in Gilbert and 
Sullivan's H M.S Pinafore 

‘Of intelligence J had so little ^np 

That they offered me the directorship. 

With my hra.sshound head of oak so 
stout 

I don t have to know what it's all 
about 

Only 45 people, in fact, have been 
fired outright. Others have been retired, 
and the t:iA personnel office is looking 
for Government jobs for the rest. Sums 
! up Turner on the agency's cutbacks: 
"What do you want—happy spies or ef¬ 
fective and well-controlled spies? The 
gripes are mainly from those who were 
asked to leave. It is ironic that the media 
are so enthusiastic about all those good 
old experienced spies—who brought all 
those things that the media railed against 
for all those years.” 

T he CIA boss has support where it ^ 
counts the most. At the signing of 
the executive order last week, Car¬ 
ter went out of his way to stress 
“my complete appreciation and confi¬ 
dence in Admiral Sian Turner.” Carter 
sees Turner more often than previous 
Presidents saw their ciA chiefs. The ad¬ 
miral has briefed the President once or 
twice a week in hour-long sessions, usu¬ 
ally alone. Turner prepares the agenda 
and spends ten to twelve hours reading 
background material for each session. Ac¬ 
cording to a presidential aide: "Carter 
likes Turner’s crispness, his grasp, his 'yes 
sir, no sir.' no-nonsense naval officer’s 
style.” 

All the furor over the CIA's real and 
putative misdeeds has obscured its solid 
accomplishments over many years. Ex¬ 
cept for rare periods of war, the U.S. did 
not even have an overall intelligence ser¬ 
vice until the Office of Strategic Services 
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was created in 1942; it provided Amer- 
leans with a hazardous and exhilarating 
cram course in espionage, oss members 
formed the nucleus of the ciA, which was 
started in 1947 in response to Soviet ex¬ 
pansionism. The agency attracted talent¬ 
ed recruits from campuses in the 1950s, 
and its activities spread adventurously, 
and occasionally recklessly. 

Novh, as the 1980s approach, what 
kind of CIA can—^and should—the nation 
have? To hear Turner and other intel¬ 
ligence authorities, the agency will be 
smaller, with more sharply focused anal¬ 
ysis, and with covert operations scaled 
down and sparingly used. 

While the quality of cia analysis in 
general is not what it used to be. the agen¬ 
cy is still unsurpassed in interpreting tech¬ 
nological data. The American public was 
exposed to the awesome possibilities of 
aerial espionage when a U-2 spy plane 
was brought down over the Soviet Union 
in 1960, and its pilot, Francis Gary Pow¬ 
ers, was pul on trial and jailed for two 
years. Since then the U-2 has been sup¬ 
plemented by an ever expanding array of 
observation satellites and eavesdropping 
devices. As a senior member of the Na-^ 
tional Security Council puis it, “The agen¬ 
cy IS best when there's something very 
specific that you want to know, prefer¬ 
ably a question that can be answered with 
numbers, or, if not with numbers, then at 
least with nouns The fewer adverbs and 
adjectives in a cia report, the better it 
tends to be." But since this is a world of ad¬ 
verbs and adjectives—that is. of emotions 
that cannot be measured scientifically 
—more subjective analysis is needed 
“We're neglecting soft input, the human 
factor," says a top foreign policy adviser 
to the White House "There is insufficient 
keen political analysis.” 

White House officials complain, per¬ 
haps excessively, that the agency has 
failed to give them advance warning of 
crucial developments. Why, they ask. was 
the CIA not better informed about the re¬ 
action Vance would receive when he took 
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his SALT proposals to Moscow last March. 
Common sense, however, might have in¬ 
dicated that the Secretary would run into 
trouble because the proposals were too 
sweeping to be acceptable to the Soviets. 
The White House fell that the Cl A should 
have had some inkling of Sadat's deci¬ 
sion to go to Israel; yet U.S. intelligence 
had warned that Sadat was frustrated and 
looking for a bold step. The CIA had sat¬ 
ellite photos of a secret South African nu¬ 
clear facility in the Kalahari Desert, but 
had not interpreted them The White 
House was considerably embarrassed 
when it learned that the Sk)viets had al¬ 
ready discovered the installation. 

Policymakers sometimes fail to use 
sound intelligence when it is offered. Pres¬ 
ident Johnson disregarded the discourag¬ 
ing CIA rep)orts on Viet Nam; they were 
not what he wanted to hear. The While 
House rejected ciA warnings of a Middle 
East war in 1973 Why would the Arabs 
want to start a war they could not win? 
reasoned the policymakers. It did not ik- 
cur to them that the Arabs could win 
sornetjilpfpillst by fighting better than they 
J^pmielast time. 

^ As the CIA has grown bigger, it has be¬ 
come more bureaucratic. Too much su¬ 
perfluous paper is circulated. Analysis are 
more conscious of job and status, and less 
daring and imaginative than they were 
in the '50s and '60s. Says an Adminis¬ 
tration official: "There’s a lot of bureau¬ 
cratic ass-covering that goes on when guys 
write long-range stuff. They don’t want 
to be wrong, so they lend to be glib and 
platitudinous ” 

Though covert operations involving 
intervention in the internal affairs of oth¬ 
er countries are being reduced, some have 
been successful. The Cl A -backed over¬ 
throw of Iran’s Premier Mohammed Mos¬ 
sadegh in 1953 and of Guatemala’s Pres¬ 
ident Jacobo Arbenz the following year 
headed off threats of Communist take¬ 
overs and stabilized conditions to the ben¬ 
efit of the Western world. Other oper¬ 
ations were more dubious. In the 
Dominican Republic. Dictator Rafael 
Trujillo was assassinated in 1961 by reb¬ 
els supplied with guns by ciA agents. 
The ensuing chaos forced President John¬ 
son to send in the Marines four years 
later. Notes New York University Law 
Professor Thomas Franck "By using dirty 
tricks that backfired, we set ourselves 
up as the universal scapegoat for every 
disaster caused by either God or incom¬ 
petent governments ” 


B ut not all covert CIA operations can 
—or should—be ruled out. "There 
is a mean, dirty, back-alley strug¬ 
gle going on in which many other 
governments are participating," says for¬ 
mer Secretary of State Dean Rusk. "If we 
withdraw unilaterally, they aren’t going 
to stop. We must maintain a first-rate co¬ 
vert capability." 

Potential dangers exist in many parts 
of the world, especially where the ever ex¬ 
panding KGB is active. What if a revo¬ 
lutionary group with Soviet ties were plot¬ 


ting a coup against the government 
Saudi Arabia, thereby threatening the 
world's oil supply*^ Surely the U.S. would 
need a clandestine force to support the le¬ 
gally constituted government and oppose 
such a disruptive act. Says former CIA Di¬ 
rector Colby: "There really has to be 
something between a diplomatic protest 
and sending in the Marines." 

It is difficult to prescribe exact behav¬ 
ior for a covert undertaking. Strict rules 
of conduct could be damaging in certain 
situations. Suppose terrorists manage to 
obtain and hide an atomic weapon, then 
threaten to blow up a ciiy—a not incon¬ 
ceivable happening in the decades ahead. 





Allm de in presi deiitia t palace (1973) _ 

Hard to prescribe clear-cut rules. 

Says Telford Taylor, a law professor who 
served in intelligence during World War 
II: "If the safely of a city were at slake. 
I'd say go ahead and burn up their toe¬ 
nails Absolute morality is a little hard to 
swallow in this kind of thing.” 

But all agree that proper authority 
must be exercised over covert operations. 
It IS much debated whether—-and how 
much—successive Presidents knew about 
the various cia projects: practically ev¬ 
eryone else was kept in the dark. ‘I didn’t 
learn about the Castro assassination plots 
until two years ago/’ admits Rusk. ‘That 
is intolerable. The Secretary of State must 
know what is going on. There has to be 
an inventory of ongoing things." 

Yet former ciA Director John Mc¬ 
Cone, among many others, argues that 
only a few leaders of the Administration 
and Congress should be informed of sen¬ 
sitive intelligence projects, and other of¬ 
ficials should be let in on secrets only if 
they "need to know." After the rush of dis¬ 
closures about the CIA. eve!*ybody on Cap¬ 
itol Hill wanted to find out what the agen¬ 
cy was doing. Oversight was spread 
among eight, sometimes sievelike, con¬ 
gressional committees. The eight still 
exist, but Turner increasingly is reporting 
to only two intelligence committees, one 
each in the House and Senate. The new 
executive order confirms this arrange- 
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ment. The trend is toward reducing the 
number of people involved in oversight, 
though they will be more watchful than 
their predecessors in the '50s and '60s. 

With the new supervision and tough¬ 
er regulations, the national uproar over 
the CIA can be expected to subside. Dam¬ 
age has been done, but the U.S. intel¬ 
ligence community will survive Jonathan 
Moore, director of the Institute of Pol¬ 
itics at Harvard, feels that the attacks 
on the CIA might have "put us at a dis¬ 
advantage under certain circumstances. 


but I'd put it in the category of run¬ 
nable risks. After the debate is ended, 
after Chile, Viet Nam and Watergate, 
we say we are going to clean up our act, 
but we sure as hell are going to have 
an act. We might be more potent than 
before." 

There even seems to be a swing of pub¬ 
lic opinion in support of the ciA, a rec¬ 
ognition of the bsLsic point that it is not 
a contradiction for an open democracy 
to have a secret intelligence a^ncy. Sen¬ 
ator Daniel Tnouyc, the Hawaii Democrat 


who formerly chaired the Senate intel¬ 
ligence committee, feels that; "If a poll 
were taken today, it would find spying 
is still essential. We hate wars, but we 
must maintain our defense posture. Our 
spies are not monsters." Nor will they 
be saints in a world and an occupation 
that produce very few. A certain real¬ 
ism and perspective is necessary. Intel¬ 
ligence must be recognized for what it 
is: occasionally dangerous, sometimes 
dirty, sometimes exhilarating, often te¬ 
dious, very necessary work. 


Turner: *'1 %Vili Be Criticize<r 


In an exclusive 90^minute interview, 
Stansfieid Turner discussed the chdnging 
nature cf spying with TIME Diplomatic 
Correspondent Strobe Talbott 
Excerpts: 

0wtlie n d > aio w elU,S.iiiteiilgeii^ Amer¬ 
ican intelligence today is moving away 
from the two focuses of intelligence for 
its first 20 or 25 years (after World War 
ni. The first focus was on covert ac¬ 
tion, and the second was a pre^upa- 
tion with the Soviet Union, particulariy 
the military aspects of the Savksi Union. 
Let me not leave any doubt. The Soviet 
military is the No, 1 intelligence issue 
and must remain so. But without ne¬ 
glecting the cardinal line of defense, 
we*ve got to be able to tackle a much 
wider range of subjects. Today we've ^t 
to look at most of the 150-odd countries 
of the world. We have legitimate needs 
for good intelligence information on 
many of them. That transcends military 
matters. It ^ts into the economic as well 
as the political area. So the character of 
the whole organization has got to shift 
to accommodate these new frictors. 

On eengreetlonal eversigliL There are 
clear risks in the process of oversight. 
The first is that we will end up with in¬ 
telligence by timidity—we won’t take 
any risks bemuse somebody might crit¬ 
icize us. The second is exposure. If you 
have too many people viewing a sen¬ 
sitive operation, it may become public¬ 
ly known and cost somebody’s life or 
abort the operation ... I'd like to see us 
notify fewer committees of Congress; 
now we technically report to eight of 
them. 


this country the capability to turn to po¬ 
litical action when it suits the purpose 
and when it is properly authorized. We 
have not by any means abandoned co¬ 
vert action. While it has been much 
scaled down from the height 
and '60s, it does continue. 


On the chwigMg demand far covert ac- 
tfon. I don’t think the country wants us 
to interfere as much in other people's af¬ 
fairs by covert means today as in the 
past, I don’t think it’s as efTective today 
as in the past-^nd it wasn't all that ef¬ 
fective then. The batting average is not 
big league. 

But I'm dedicated to preserving for 


On how a covert action Is undertaken. I'm 

not the guy who should push covert ac¬ 
tion. I’m not a policymaker, but if some¬ 
one who is a policymaker asks, "Tur¬ 
ner, what can you do for us in the way 
of covert action here?" I like to reach 
in my pocket and have a plan there, 
ready. A couple of times it la plan! 
has been accepted. But on the whole 1 
have not found it a very attractive 
option. 

On dandaatlna financing of foreisn political 
forcas. Let's say Country X is having 
an election tomorrow, and we like Par¬ 
ty A but don’t like Party B. If we go 
into that Country and start feeding mon¬ 
ey to people in Party A, even assuming 
we're loudly free of leaks in the U.S., 
there’s still a high probability that 
there’ll be a leak in Country X. 

You could say that we got away with 
it in the past, but today you probably 
wouldn’t get the politicians in Party A 
in Country X to accept the money, for 
fear it would become public knowledge 
and they'd lose more than they'd gain. 

So I'm saying that some of the tools 
that have been used in the past have dif¬ 
ferent effectiveness in a dtiferent world 
climate. Evidence of external tamper¬ 
ing, particularly from one of the major 
powers, has tremendous internal rami¬ 
fications that it didn't have 25 years ago. 

On the propoaal But a Mparala agency be 

Hi ly f0 f o m iii f t f overt oparatloni That 
would be costly and perhaps dangerous. 
You would end up constructing an or¬ 
ganization, with people overseas, just for 
covert action, whereas today we get dual 
service out of people [those m covert op¬ 
erations engage in intelligence gathering 
as well]. If there were a separate bu¬ 


reaucracy with good people in it, they 
would end up promoting covert action 
—not maliciously, but because they 
would be energetic. We should be ready 
to do what we’re asked to do, but not be 
out drumming up business. 

On assassination. I am categorically 
prohibited from doing it. If we were in 
some extremis situation where it was jus- 
^led to take human life for a good cause, 
like a hijacking, why, at least we could 
get the President to make an exception. 
Now. if it (the presidential prohibition! 
becomes law, we are going to have to 
be very precise on how that law is word¬ 
ed so we don’t get into an absolutely ab¬ 
surd situation. But nobody wants to do 
assassinations. 

On paramilitary operations. We are re¬ 
taining a paramilitary capability on 
stand-by as pan of our covert action kit. 

On antitorrorism and antinarcotics opera¬ 
tions. We have put more emphasis on 
both in this past year by allocating some 
increase of resources and by re-empha¬ 
sizing to our chiefs of station that those 
objectives are high on our list. We have 
had some important successes. We have 
been able to abon intended terrorist op¬ 
erations from time to time by alerting 
people to them. 

On tlw CU*s policy of making aomo of Ita 
stailos public. I'm just so proud of what 
we have contributed in the past nine 
months to the public debate on major 
issues. Look at this morning’s news¬ 
paper: there’s a long stojy on Soviet oU- 
extraction problems. We triggered that 
last April by releasing a study on So¬ 
viet oil. We’ve put out aeveral studies 
on the Soviet economy and its 
pecta, a study on the world enei^' sH- 
uarion, a study cm terrorism. AB theae 
have given the uxpayer a greater le- 
turn on his investment in intelU^gence. 
1 intend to on with this imgram. 
1 win be criticized sometimes for msfh 
porting the Administration’s policy and 
sometimes for not supporting it. Fm 
doing neither. I’m giving ttfe intoina* 
tion we have. 
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KGB; Russia’s Old Boychiks 

The Soviet secret service is getting bigger—and better 




Panama City, Fla., 1971: Carrying a spondents, trade representatives and em- novu 
hefiy attache case. U.S. Air Force Sergeant ployees of the Soviet airline Aeroflot. is pa 

Walter T Perkins ymlks to a commercial International agencies, including the plex 
Jet destined for Mexico City, where he plans U.N., arc another favorite KGB cover. Eu- 1 

to rendezvous with an agent of the KGB. ropean inteiligence experts estimate that for C 

the Soviet intelligence service. In the at- 105 to 135 KGB agents are assigned to seem 

t€u:hi case are top-secret U.S. plans for de- the U.N. in Europe. One is Alexander taine 

fense against a Soviet air attack. Air Force Benyaminov,. appointed in 1976 to the sian 

security men arrest Perkins as he boards, data processing section of the Internation- Revc 

and his KGB contact. Oleg Shevchenko. flees al Atomic Energy Agency, a post that puts secre 

Mexico for Cuba. him in contact with those who possess nu- GPU, 

clear secrets. Often the Soviet ambassador KOB' 

Damascus. Syria. 1974: Hidden KGB to a country is a full-fledged KGB agent, force 

cameras click softly, and a secret micro- In Greece, he is Ivan Udaltsov, who, while Sovk 

phone records the tender dialogue as an serving as counselor at the Soviet embas- toms 

Arab diplomat dallies with a male r*ss.sovrc,To 

paramour in the city’s infamous ^ 

Turkish baths. Threatened after- 
ward with disclosure of his homo¬ 
sexuality. the diplomat agrees to 
pass information to the KGB 

Jerusalem. 1976: The Patriarch 
of the Russian Orthodox Church 
makes his pilgrimage from Moscow 
to the Russian Orthodox Church in 
Israel, the sole building in that coun¬ 
try allowed to remain in Soviet hands 
after Israel’s 1967 break with the 
U.S.S.R. Accompanying the Patri¬ 
arch on his mission, as usual, is a 
squad of KGB agents hearing coni' 
munications equipment and funds 
for local agents. Vladimir Ribakov, 
the administrative manager of the 
church in Jerusalem, is the KGB’s 
chief agent in Israel. 

T hese are only a few of the thou¬ 
sands of known incidents that 
shed a sliver^of light on the sweep 
of Soviet intelligence activities 
round the world. Western author¬ 
ities view the KGB as a worthy and KGB's Andropov (standingp canter). Trade Minister Patoiichev 
persistent foe. Says a former high (left) and Foreign Minister Gromyko with Brezlw ev in 1976 
CIA and State Department official: They fear they will be blamed for missing something. 





“They’re a lot better than we think: 

I think they’re damn good.” 

The KGB’s budget has grown to an es¬ 
timated SIO billion (v. the $7 billion that 
the U.S. spends on the ciA, nsa and oth¬ 
er intelligence Agencies), and its roster, 
which approaches half a million employ¬ 
ees, has grown dramatically since 1974, 
Western experts believe it has five times 
as many people involved in foreign in¬ 
telligence as the CIA and Western Euro¬ 
pean spy agencies combined. 

A major European intclli^nce service 
claims 24% of the Soviet diplomats ac¬ 
credited to embassies in Western Europe 
are kgb agents; there are 87 such agents 
accredited in West Germany, 53 in Italy 
and 98 in Finland. About 35% of the 136 
diplomats accredited to the Soviet embas¬ 
sy in Washington are believed to be KGB 
agents, and others serve as Tass corre- 


sy in Prague, helped to crush the Czech re¬ 
form regime of Alexander DubCek in 
1968. Three months after he arrived in 
Athens in 1976, Ambassador Udaltsov 
was accused of funneling $25 million to 
the Greek Communist Parly; unfazed, he 
called a press conference to declare: "I 
was not upset by those reports. The KGB 
is a highly respected organization set up 
by Lenin to protect the socialist revolu¬ 
tion and the Soviet state.” 

I ndeed it is. The KGB center, as its com¬ 
mand complex of buildings is called, is 
located only a few blocks from the Krem¬ 
lin—at 2 Dzerzhinsky Square. The dour, 
ocher-colored buildings look down on the 
Bolshoi Theater and the entrance to Red 
Square. The agency has a huge network 
of informers within the U.S.S.R., and it 


can often veto applications for new jobs, 
visas and university admissions. It oper¬ 
ates prison camps and mental hospitals 
~ and directs the Soviet campaign against 
dissidents. Lubyanka Prison, where vic¬ 
tims of Stalin’s purges, such as Grigori 2^* 
noviev and Lev Kamenev, were executed, 
is part of the 2 Dzerzhinsky Square com* 
e plex of buildings. 

The KOB (the Russian abbreviation 
t for Committee for State Security) is a de- 
0 scendant of secret police agencies main- 
r tained over the centuries by anxious Rus- 
e sian czars; after the 1917 Bolshevik 
- Revolution, the Communists called their 
s secret police, succ^ively, the CHEKA, 
1 - GPU, OGPU, GUCB/NKVD and MOB, the 
r KGB’s forerunner. Today the agency has a 
L. force of 300,000 men under arms to guard 
e Soviet borders, as well as a corps of cus- 
i- toms agents. Intourist too works closely 
TAss/sovFOTo thc KGB', tourist guldcs can 
steer chosen visitors to restaurants 
that have hidden microphones. 

The KGB's boss. Yuri Andro¬ 
pov. took command in 1967, and 
in 1973 became the first KOB head 
since Stalin's dreaded Lavrenti Be- 
ria to join the ruling Politburo. An¬ 
dropov, 63. is said to admire mod¬ 
ern art and to be a witty 
conversationalist who speaks fluent 
English—a portrait that contrasts 
with his harsh actions as Moscow’s 
Ambassador to Hungary' during the 
1956 uprising. Under Andropov, 
says one Western analyst, “the 
thugs are being weeded out of the 
KGB.” 

The KGB recruits from the elite 
of the Soviet Union's managerial 
class by means of an Old Boychik 
network. Picked for loyalty, intel¬ 
ligence, pre^nce and family con¬ 
nections to the party and the agen¬ 
cy, KGB recruits are often sent to 
Moscow’s prestigious Institute for 
International Studies for intensive 
courses in foreign cultures and lan- 
Molichev guages. KGB agents are given pref- 
erence for scarce apartments in 
> 1 ^. Moscow and buy such rare foreign 

goods as stereos and Scotch at give- 
> away prices. They socialize with each 
n other and often intermarry, 
n "The really boring Russian diplomats 
>v are not KGB,” says one Western inlelli- 
10 gence agent. The KGB man often wears 
le Western suits (veterans of U.S. service fa- 
• I vor Brooks Brothers). He—or she—entcr- 
rB tains freely, and spends more money than 
Ip non-KGB apparatchiks, 
j- Abroad, the most sociable KGB agents 
pose not only as diplomats but also as 
trade representatives and journalists. 
1 ' Their mission: gathering scientific and 
is technical as well as military and political 
1 - information. It is pursued directly by in- 
r, viting employees, journalists and politi- 
le cians to lunch or parties, and also by co- 
»d vert means. 

k In the field, KGB agents prepare an- 
it nual plans that project, among other 
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things, the number of col¬ 
laborators they will recruit 
in the coming year; their 
performance is judged 
against the plan. Blackmail 
is a favorite recruitment 
tactic, with sex and drugs 
the standard come-ons, but 
sometimes other pressure is 
applied as well. Last month 
Iranian Major General Ah¬ 
med Mogharebi confessed 
that he had spied for the 
KGB after Soviet agents 
threatened to reveal his past Colonel Rudolf Abel 
membership in Iran's out¬ 
lawed Communist Party, Judeh. The ha 
leader of the Iranian spy ring, a govern- urc 
ment official named Ali-Naghi Rabbani, the 
had sophisticated radio equipment for re- tio 
ceiving Soviet satellite transmissions in dei 
his home. Rabbani's clandestine contact om 
was the Soviet consul in Tehran, Boris Ka- res 
banov, who was expelled from the coun- Ga 
try. Both Mogharebi and Rabbani were 19‘ 
sentenced to death; late last month Mo- of 
gharebi was executed by a firing squad. Pa 

In the Soviet Union, the KGB attempts So^ 
on occasion to entrap for¬ 
eign diplomats and journal¬ 
ists, especially ones it wish¬ 
es to expel. When he was 
working for U.P.I., Christo¬ 
pher Ogden, now a Timl 
correspondent, was invited I 
to a mysterious street-cor- j 
ncr meeting in Moscow in 

1973. He was offered the 
“secret plans” for a Soviet 
troop crossing into China. 

He declined them. 

Because most of the 
KGB's effort is aimed at free 
and open Western societies, Kim Phllby 
KGB tacticians stress the use 
of agents on the ground, instead of elec- mi 
tronic intelligence gathering, at which the sec 
U,S. is stronger. The KGB excels at recruit- tre 
ing new agents: with only some exag- pri 
geration, a West German intelligence 
expert says, “There is not one place in se> 
the world where the KGB does not have si? 
its man.” Indeed, Superspy Colonel Ru- ity 
dolf Abel, apprehended in New York in dis 
1957, was found to command a vast net- da 
work of agents that ranged over the en- fic 
tire North American continent. Today tri 
the KGB cooperates closely 
with the East German Min¬ 
istry for Security, which in 
1972 successfully planted 
an agent, Gunter Guill¬ 
aume, as a close aide to 
West German Chancellor 
Willy Brandt. Guillaume 
spirited NATO defense and 
other secrets out of West 
Germany until his arrest in 

1974. Last year French 
counterintelligence (the < 

DST) broke up a spy ring 
that gave the Soviets infor- 



Mirage-2000 fighter plane 
and NATO defenses. Israeli 
officials were shocked in 
1972 when they deciphered 
the code used for radio 
transmissions between Cy¬ 
prus, the KGB's Middle East 
headquarters, and Moscow, 
and discovered the Soviets 
had obtained full details of 
a planned Israeli retaliation 
•raid against Syria. Damas¬ 
cus had the plan four hours 
before the scheduled Israeli 
bel raid. 

Of course the Soviets 
have had their share of intelligence fail¬ 
ures. During the 1973 Arab-lsraeli war, 
the KGB failed to detect Israeli prepara¬ 
tions for crossing the Suez Canal, and un¬ 
derestimated the maneuver’s importance 
once It was under way. In New E)clhi. the 
resident KGB team concluded that Indira 
Gandhi would easily win re-election in 
1977. More embarrassing was thi^fiiyn^ 
of Vladimir Rybachenko, who set veu 
Paris as a UNESCO official. Shortly before 
Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev ar¬ 
rived in Paris on a good-will 
visit in 1976, Rybachenko 
was caught receiving secret 
documents that described a 
French Defense Ministry 
computer system. Ryba¬ 
chenko was expelled. Then 
there was the gift by Colo¬ 
nel Vassili Denisenko, the 
Soviet military attache in 
Switzerland, to an under¬ 
cover KGB spy of 13 years. 
Denisenko gave a pair of 
golden cuff links bearing 
the hammer-and-sickle 
crest to Swiss Brigadier 
General Jean-Louis Jean- 
maire. When Jeanmaire wore them, Swiss 
security agents had their first clue to his 
treachery; he was sentenced to an 18-year 
prison term. 

Western analysts believe the KGB has 
several flaws that result from its enormous 
size and the Soviets' authoritarian mental¬ 
ity. KGB agents overcollect, flooding the 
district and home offices with so much 
data that the agency docs not or cannot ef¬ 
ficiently separate the significant from the 
trivial. This may explain why, according 
to a defector, kub field men 
in the Middle East reported 
on Israel's plan to strike 
Egypt in 1967, but the word 
never got to Egypt. The so¬ 
ciety that creates KGB inef¬ 
ficiencies is also an enor¬ 
mous advantage to the 
agency, permitting it great 
latitude without measurable 
objection from its populace. 
After all, the agency is 
charged with silencing do¬ 
mestic critics, including any 
who would make so bold as 


Spy Guide 


When students of the gray world gather, 
the conversation — whispered, of course 
—often turns to the quality of intelligence 
services. The CIA and KGB rank, on a scale 
of J to 4. at the top. Here, with help from 
intelligence operatives in the U.S. and 
abroad, TIME rates the other services: 




Israel. Mossad, its intelli¬ 
gence service* is very well 
organized, ruthless, dedicated, all but 
impossible to infiltrate. Excels at infor¬ 
mation gathering and counterintelli¬ 
gence, is weaker on political analysis. 
Major target: Arab countries, naturally. 


IllA Britain. Its Secret Intelli- 
HBBH gence Service is tops at an¬ 
alytical work and political jud^ents. 
Good on the Middle East, less impres- 
^sWe on Africa. Master Spy Kim Phil- 
^^5 exposure as a KGB agent in 1963 
was a blow, but sis has overcome that. 


|k||||kCzeclioslovakfa and Poland. 

BBBTheir services are best in the 
East, after the KGB. The Czechs' main 
target' Britain, where it has 50 spies in 
London embassy. Poles tend to move 
and mix better internationally. 

|k|^|kWe8t Gonnany. Bonn's Bun- 
BBBdesnachrichtendienst is su¬ 
perb on East Germany and on analyz¬ 
ing other Warsaw Pact countries. 
Reputation tarnished by penetration of 
Soviet and East German spies into gov¬ 
ernment ministries. 

|k||||||France. The sdece has some 
BBB bright leaders and operates 
well in certain areas, notably former 
French West Africa. Suffers from inter¬ 
nal squabbling and is thought to be pen¬ 
etrated by Communist agents. 

|||||||klteNm. Tokyo's Cabinet Re- 
BBBsearch Office aims to gather 
information about foreign countries' 
economic-policy intentions and indus¬ 
trial secrets. Political analysis is weak. 

||||k|kCliliia. The General Adminis- 
BBBtration of Intelligence oper¬ 
ates mostly in Asia, Africa and in cen¬ 
ters of Overseas Chinese. Technologi¬ 
cally weak, but sound on analysis. 
Especially concerned with Soviet indus¬ 
trial development in Siberia. 

M Norway and Swodan. Both sound 
on Soviet Union, but Norway has 
edge, with access to NATO intelligence. 


worldwide, stronger re^onany. 


mation about the advanced General Jean-Leuis Jeanmaire to criticize the KGB. 
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Cosmos 954; An Ugly Death 

Space age "‘difficulty ”? It could have been a nuclear disaster 


N O cause for panic, said the U.S. Na> 
liunal Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski. It had merely been ''a space 
age difficulty... There is no danger." 

The little difficulty that Brzezinski so 
soothingly soft-pedaled was the fiery re¬ 
turn to earth of Cosmos 954—a Soviet spy- 
in-the-sky satellite carrying a nuclear re¬ 
actor to power its ocean-scanning radar 
and radio circuitry. The craft crashed into 
the atmosphere over a remote Canadian 
wilderness area last week, apparently 
emitting strong radiation. American 
space scientists admitted that if the sat¬ 
ellite had failed one pass later in its de¬ 
caying orbit, it would have plunged to¬ 
ward earth near New York City—at the 
height of the morning rush hour. 

The event ^ve the public a rare 
glimpse, fascinating and fearsome, of the 
two superpowers tiptoeing through-a tw^ 
step diplomatic dance. It also offered a 
shocking reminder of the masses of haz¬ 
ardous hardware now orbiting through 
our heavens. 

Both Washington and Moscow 
seemed to feel that the danger of wide¬ 
spread contamination in a densely pop¬ 
ulated area was minimal and wanted to 
cooperate in calming any public concern. 
Yet intelligence officials in both nations 
knew that Cosmos 954 was a rare and so¬ 
phisticated Soviet bird designed to track 
deep-running American nuclear subma¬ 
rines. Should the Soviets perfect their sur¬ 
veillance methods, they might be able to 
track all U.S. subs, including the Trident 


when it becomes operational in 1981. 
Thus the intense search that was imme¬ 
diately mounted by the U.S. and Canada 
for remnants of Cosmos 954 was almost 
as much a pursuit of intelligence fallout 
as of radiation. 

The nuclear package on board Cos¬ 
mos 954 was itself not a total mystery 
to U.S. intelligence. The U.S. has long 
used similar power sources in space. The 
Cosmos 954 reactor included 110 lbs. of 
highly enriched uranium 235. This is a 
long-lived fuel whose “half-life"—the 
time it takes for half the material to 
lose its radioactivity—is an astonishing 
713 million years. 

The diplomatic maneuvering over the 
Soviets' sagging satellite began in mid- 
DecepJies. It centered, at first, in a green- 
^imiedchamber housed half a mile deep 
within the solid pink granite of Colo¬ 
rado's Cheyenne Mountain, headquarters 
of the North American Air Defense Com¬ 
mand (NORAD). There, technicians at the 
Space Defense Center track the 4,600 
pieces of machinery now floating in space 
—including no fewer than 939 satellites. 

The blue-uniformed analysts had fol¬ 
lowed Cosmos 954 since its launching 
on Sept. 18, 1977. The 46-ft.-long ve¬ 
hicle, weighing more than five tons, was 
in a 150-miIc-high orbit designed to cov¬ 
er the world's oceans from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic. Its parabolic radar an¬ 
tenna scanned the seas for ship move¬ 
ment. and its radio transmitters relayed 
the collected information to Soviet ground 


stations. But in mid-December, Cosmos 
954 began to droop in its orbit, slipping 
closer to earth with each revolution. The 
Soviets sent the satellite a radio com¬ 
mand that should have caused it to sep¬ 
arate into three sections, with the nu¬ 
clear core soaring into an orbit up to 
800 miles high, where it could circle for 
centuries—and yet still remain a lethal 
hazard if it finally returned to earth. But 
Cosmos 954 ignored the command. 

By early last month, norad's com¬ 
puter analysis placed the probable re¬ 
entry point at somewhere over North 
America. On Jan. 12, Brzezinski opened 
the diplomatic dialogue by summoning 
to the White House Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin, a former aerodynam- 
icist who knew exactly what was at stake. 
Brzezinski politely pointed to the pos¬ 
sible “serious hazard to the public" if Cos¬ 
mos 954 fell in a populated area and 
asked the Russians to share any infor¬ 
mation that would enable "appropriate 
measures to be taken to obviate such dan¬ 
gers." The U.S. particularly wanted to 
know more precisely the enrichment of 
the uranium on board. Dobrynin's an¬ 
swer next day was "somewhat reassuring" 
to Brzezinski, "but not fully satisfactory." 

i n another meeting with Dobiynin, on 
Jan. 17. and in two phone calls, Brze¬ 
zinski kept pushing for more detail. Could 
the uranium on board reach critical mass 
and explode either on re-entry or on im¬ 
pact with the earth? It could not, Do¬ 
brynin insisted. Brzezinski signed a Na¬ 
tional Security Council directive alerting 
the CIA, NASA and the Defense and State 
departments to the probable re-entry of 
Cosmos 954. Sp^ial U.S Air Force teams 
trained in radiation detection and de- 
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namination techniques were alerted 
to fly to any impact site. 

By last Monday afternoon, norad 
had a better fix on the decaying orbit, pro¬ 
jecting the terminal track across the Aus¬ 
tralian deserts, then northeastward over 
the Pacific and into the beginning of re¬ 
entry over the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
off British Columbia. Before dawn, Brze- 
zinski was aroused with the news that 
Canada indeed was it. 

O ne of the Erst to see Cosmos 954's 
actual re-entry was Marie Ruman, 
night janitor in an office building in Yel¬ 
lowknife (pop. 10.000), a gold-mining 
town on Great Slave Lake, some 1,000 
miles north of the Montana border. She 
saw what “looked like a jet on fire. There 
were dozens of little pieces following the 
main body, all burning and each with 
its little tail of Ere just like the big piece." 
At a Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
detachment in Hay River, 125 miles south 
of Yellowknife, Corporal Phil Pitts saw 
a "bright white and incandescent" glow¬ 
ing object and reported it as a mete¬ 
orite. Told later that it was a uranium¬ 
bearing satellite, he declared: “My gosh, 
I was standing on the roof watching it 
go by. Maybe I’m sterile.’’ 

From the various sightings, the sat¬ 
ellite appeared to have fallen some 115 
miles east of Yellowknife. Numerous 
small lakes dot the rolling rock and pine 
country. Such celebrated tourists as Prince 
Charles and Prime Minister Pierre Tru¬ 
deau have Eshed for lake trout there in 
the summer. 

Trudeau Erst got the word at his 
home on the Ottawa River when Jimmy 
Carter called at 7:15 a.m., E.S.T., just 22 
minutes after the satellite came down. 
The Prime Minister had known about 
the possibility of a Canadian landing at 
least since the weekend. 

As soon as the landing was conErmed, 
Operation Morning Light, as it was chris¬ 
tened. was swiftly launched. The U.S. dis¬ 
patched a high-flying U-2 and a large KC- 
135, both carrying radiation sensors, to 
check for high-altitude radiation in the 
Canadian wilderness. A 22-man Canadi¬ 
an nuclear-accident support team, 
equipped with radiation-proof suits and 
ready to collect any satellite debris on the 
ground, flew from Edmonton to Yellow¬ 
knife. A 44-man team of U.S. military 
technicians arrived from Andrews Air 
Force Base and Nellis Air Force Base. 

A fter two days of searching, a low-flying 
joint U.S.-Canadian "sniffer" plane 
detected what Canadian National De¬ 
fense Minister Barnett Danson called "an 
extremely dangerous" level of radiation. 
A U.S. intelligence official told Time Cor¬ 
respondent Jerry HanniEn: “Obviously, 
some part of the satellite survived the 
burnout to hit the ground." 

But next day Admiral R.H. Falls, 
chief of the Canadian Defense Staff, con¬ 
fused matters by announcing that the high 
radiation reading had not been conErmed 
by other aircraft and might, in fact, have 









Canadi an searcher In anti radiation gearpi^fcl^^ o board a *‘anlffor" plane 

A couple of superpowers tiptoeing through over radiation and secrets. 


been the result of a malfunction in the 
measuring equipment. "It is unlikely there 
is anything on the ground," he said about 
the Soviet reactor. That was puzzling, 
since the chief of the crew manning the 
equipment on the original sniffer plane 
was a U.S. Air Force specialist who is a 
highly respected nuclear physicist and un¬ 
likely to be confused by false sensor read¬ 
ings. Were the Canadians and Americans 
trying to bluff the Russians into thinking 
that their spacecraft had totally disinte¬ 
grated? No one on the outside could be 
sure. The search for localized radiation 
continued into the weekend. 

Understandably, Soviet officials in¬ 
formed both Washington and Ottawa that 
they would be more than willing to join 
the search. U.S. officials properly let the 
Canadians deal with the offer—and Tru¬ 
deau obviously was in no hurry to accept 
Russian help. Plainly, the U.S. and Ca¬ 
nadians wanted some time to study any 
recovered fragments. Western scientists 
could learn a lot about Soviet space en¬ 
gineering. its radar capability, and just 
how close the Russian spy satellites had 
come to being able to distinguish the 
movement of U.S. submarines in the 
oceans’ depths. 

As the search for the remains of the 
Russian satellite continued, much of the 
public fear over widespread radiation 
dangers dissipated. The Soviet nuclear 
package actually packed a punch equiv¬ 
alent to about 100,000 tons of TNT—a 
puny power in comparison with modern 
nuclear weapons. Yet it is also Eve times 
the explosive force dropped on Hiroshi¬ 
ma. While a full explosion of the urani¬ 
um 235 seemed technically impossible, 
the worst-case scenario of radiation dam¬ 
age»was frightening. If Cosmos 954 had 
somehow survived re-entry and released 
all of its radiation in a city like New York, 


the death and disabling effect could eas¬ 
ily have devastated an acre or more. 

U S. space experts contend that their 
nuclear power packages provide heavy 
protection against such disaster because 
they are encased in armor designed to sur¬ 
vive both re-entry and impact with the 
earth. They can sometimes be recovered 
intact. And despite the tremendous inter¬ 
est in the fall of Cosmos 954, there have 
been at least six previous nuclear space ac¬ 
cidents without known harm. 

One of the Soviet predecessors of 954 
broke up on re-entering the atmosphere 
in 1973 and fell into the Pacific north of 
Japan. Two Russian moon-bound craft, 
which used radioactive fuels to heal their 
capsules, went into earth orbit in 1969, 
but dropped back into the atmosphere and 
burned out with some release of detected 
high-altitude radiation. 

T he U.S., which has been using SNAP 
(Systems for Nuclear Auxiliary Pow¬ 
er) power packs since 1961, has had three 
accidents. A Navy navigation satellite 
failed to reach orbit in 1964 and disin¬ 
tegrated in the atmosphere over Mada¬ 
gascar. A meteorologic?! satellite was 
aborted on launch from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base in 1968, and the nuclear pack¬ 
age was recovered intact. As Apollo 13 re¬ 
turned from an unsuccessful moon flight 
in 1970, the three astronauts had to jet¬ 
tison their unused moon lander, and its 
power pack plunged into the Pacific 
Ocean near Australia. 

If the harm to man so far seems neg¬ 
ligible, the very fact that such nuclear 
space accidents occur is chilling. For all 
the talk of “fail-safe’* systems, as man 
hurls more and more lethal nuclear pow¬ 
er plants into space, the probability in¬ 
creases of further, and much more harm-^ 
ful, “space age difficulties.” • 
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Vronsky and Anna playing tennis in thelPexil 


polite Russian society 


Love in a Cold Climate 

PBS has a breathtaking star in its new series, Anna Karenina 


I 


n his working, notes Tolstoy made her 
ugly- giving her a narrow, low forehead 
and a nose so big that it was almost de¬ 
formed But m looks at least. Anna Kare¬ 
nina has been lucky The author himself 
fell in love with her, performing a grace¬ 
ful act of plastic surgery before he intro¬ 
duced her to the public, and over the years 
she has been jxirlrayed by some of the 
loveliest w'omen in the world The great 
Garbo played her twice, and Vivien 
Leigh added her exquisite beauty to 
the part 13 years later In this ten- 
part senes from the BBC, premiering 
on PBS Sunday, Feb. 5. Anna is again 
well served. Nicola Pagett, who 
played the Bellamys' willful daughter 
Elizabeth in Upstairs. Downstairs. 
may be closest of all to the character 
Tolstoy imagined 100 years ago. 

For all her beauty, Garbo had a 
curious androgyny, and carried with 
her an invisible sign that said “Look, 
but don't touch.” Leigh was un¬ 
mistakably feminine, but she also 
seemed distant, as If she were cov¬ 
ered by glass, like any other price¬ 
less work of art. Pagett. by contrast, 
is both sensuous and voluptuous, a 
creature of fire and earth. Her face 
is marked, as Tolstoy said of Anna, 
by a “persistent animation.” Com¬ 
pared with her predecessors, her fea¬ 
tures are less than ideal; her eyes have 
a slight goldfish bulge, her lips are 
too full, and her cheekbones are un¬ 
commonly high. But in one of those 
wonderful accidents of nature, the 
mistakes cancel one another out and 
the result is a face of strange beauty. 


If the actress who plays Anna is right, 
Anna Karenina can scarcely fail, and this 
production rides, like a Moscow sleigh, 
on Pagett’s splendor and charm. Like 
many other Masterpiece Theater series, 
II IS slow in starting, and Scriptwriter 
I>:»iiald Wilson has created inexcusable 
confusions in the first three episcxles A 
viewer will even be hard pressed to tell 
when and where Anna and her lover. 



Vronsky riding through woods near St. Petersburg 


A strange beauty, and Byron had not been to Russia. 


Count Vronsky, actually begin their liai¬ 
son. Once under way, however, with the 
characters in place, the senes proceeds 
with magisterial confidence to Anna's 
final rendezvous with an on rushing train. 


Wm in The Forsyte Saga, re-creates anoth 
er cuckold as Karenin, Anna's husband. 
Both face and soul seem as brittle and 
sere as the last leaf of autumn, and when 
he greets Anna, who has been m Mos¬ 
cow. at the St. Petersburg railroad sta¬ 
tion. his only comment is ‘It's good to 
have you home again. It's quite irksome 
without you " Vronsky, who has been on 
the train with Anna, is the opposite. 
Played with appropriate panache by Stu¬ 
art Wilson, he is a handsome figure of 
dash and romance, the highest flier of a 
high-living crowd ‘i feel like a starving 
man when someone gives him food,” is 
the way Anna describes her feelings to¬ 
ward him 

A len-hour series has an advantage 
— perhaps eight hours—over a movie. 
This Anna has the capaciousness and sub¬ 
tlety that the film versions, gexx! as they 
were, necessarily lacked Tolstoy had 
originally thought of calling his novel Two 
Marriages, and a major theme of the book 
is the contrast between the happily allied 
Kmy (Caroline Langnshc) aiid Levin 
(Robert Swann) and the ill-maichcd 
Karenins. The series is able to develop 
that subplot and prove, so far as Tolstoy 
was concerned anyway, the thesis of the 
novel's famous opening sentence “All 
happy families are alike, but an unhappy 
family is unhappy after its own fashion ” 
Most of the exteriors were shot in 
Hungary, and the streets of old Bu¬ 
dapest served for the Moscow and Pe¬ 
tersburg of a century ago The only 
missing ingredient, an important one, 
unfortunately, is a sense of Russian 
spaciousness, a feeling not so much 
of a country as of a vast sea of land 
The TV camera is more at home in 
the salon and ballroom scenes, which 
perfectly convey the elegant Frenchi¬ 
fied world of the pre-Revolutionary 
aristocracy, where everything is al¬ 
lowed so long as it is hidden. Nearly 
everyone is having an affair like 
Anna's and Vronsky's, and adultery 
seems to be the thing the rich do best. 
Byron had obviously not been to Rus¬ 
sia when he wrote that “what men 
call gallantry, and gods adultery, is 
much more common where the cli¬ 
mate's sultry'' 

Anna Karenina is a story of con¬ 
trasts, happiness against unhappi¬ 
ness, warmth against cold It has 
been told well before, but, except in 
the book itself, of course, it has nev¬ 
er been presented with such build¬ 
ing strength and certain inevit¬ 
ability as in this production from 
the BBC. — GerMCIarke 
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A tornado vfhirling over Kansas In 1977 expresses the power and fury of nature in Its most awe<mspirlng rampages 


Time 



The Weather: Everyone’s Favorite Topic 


A I this time of year especially, weath¬ 
er is on everyone’s mind—and on ev¬ 
eryone's tongue. It is Topic A everywhere, 
more apt to be chatted about than mon¬ 
ey, food, sex or even scandals Nor is it re¬ 
garded as trivial small talk—‘the dis¬ 
course of fools," as an English proverb 
has it. Indeed, it is fodder for the con¬ 
versation of board chairman and bored 
charwoman, of young and old, of the 
bright, the dull, the rich and the poor As 
if this basic coin of conversation needed 
to be glided, the average American con¬ 
stantly reads about the weather in his 
newspapers and magazines, listens to reg¬ 
ular forecasts of it on the radio and watch¬ 
es while some TV prophet milks it for 
cuteness on the evening news. 

Since the weather is to man what the 
waters are to fish, his preoccupation with 
it serves a unique purpose, constituting a 
social phenomenon all its own. Ear from 
arising merely to pass the time or bridge 
a silence, "weathertalk, ’ as it might be 
called, is a sort of ccxie by which people 
confirm and salute the sense of commu¬ 
nity they discover in the face of the weath¬ 
er's implacable influence. By dispensing 
a raging bli/yard, a driving rainstorm or 
even a sunny day, the weather tends to 
ameliorate the estrangements inherent in 
cultural divisions and stKial stratifica¬ 
tions. Inspired by exceptional weather, 
otherwise immutable strangers suddenly 
find themselves in communion. In the 
spoken code, all those weathered cliches 
—‘‘Cold enough for you?" “Good day for 
ducks, huh?" “Gonna be a hot one!" 
"What a day!"—mean the same thing: 
"We are, after all, in this boat together." 


The boat sails on. buffeted by the 
winds, tossed by the waters, drenched by 
the heavens—its inhabitants subject not 
only to the physical effects of the weath¬ 
er but to Its metaphysical sway as well. 
People everywhere, including the U S, 
confront the w'eather with marvelouslv 
confused feelings and attitudes They love 
it as an unrivaled spectacle and fear it as 
an unrivaled destroyer One day they 
curse the ram. the next they dream of 
walking in it barefooted with a lover. They 
study meteorology in school, while cling¬ 
ing to the conviction that the weather can 
be forecast on the basis of the behavior 
of bugs, animals and vegetation Ciround- 
hog day is still observed. 

As victims, people hate to cancel a 
picnic on account of rain, and yet they 
often cheer when the weather brings hu¬ 
man activity to an abrupt standstill. Very 
few people are like Blaise Pascal, who in¬ 
sisted: "The weather and my mood have 
little connection." Most feel that the 
weather indeed affects «heir moods, and 
yet a gloomy day does not necessarily 
mean a gloomy disposition for all- a book 
before the hearth, an afternoon of tinker¬ 
ing in the basement or an extended visit 
to the local bar pleases some people as 
well as the brightest sun. And at least one 
study of test scores seemed to suggest that 
the occasion of a violent storm stimulat¬ 
ed the intellectual performance of an en¬ 
tire class of students. 

The prime oddity in the whole snarl 
of attitudes is the fact that almost every¬ 
body develops perverse pride in abomi¬ 
nable weather when it happens to be their 
own. Abroad, there are the desert tribes 


that profess to revere their baked do- 
mums .Similarly, the New Englander or 
the Minnesotan boasts about his frozen 
Eebruarys and the snow that waits till 
spring before uncovering the earth again 
The Deep Southerner seems proud of [ 
those stifling summers that reduce every¬ 
body to sweat and distemper Human re¬ 
sponses to weather are. in sum. as vari¬ 
able as the weather itself 

I f man sees the weather differently ac¬ 
cording to his circumstance, healthy 
fear works at the hub of his obsession with 
it F acmg the awesome grandeur and cru¬ 
el humors of the weather, ancient man 
was forced to attribute the mysterious cos¬ 
mic moil to deities Wishing desperately to 
better his ixids against the weather (or 
lessen Its against him), he invented innu¬ 
merable prayers, supplications, sacrifices, 
all intended to coax the gods to bestow 
better weather Wanting exaeJy like 
modern man to know about tomorrow s 
wind, he developed the practice of looking 
for omens of coming w'cather in the con¬ 
duct of animals, the tones of the sky or the 
turnings of foliage. He tried rituals, such 
as dancing, to control the weather. They 
diJ not work, of course, but they made for 
some lively times. 

Through human history, weather has 
altered the march of events and caused 
some mighty cataclysms. Since Columbus 
did not know where he was going or where 
he had arrived when he got there, the 
winds truly deserve nearly as much cred¬ 
it as he for the discovery of America. Ugly 
westerlies helped turn the 1588 Spanish 
Armada away from England in a limp- 
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ing panic. Napoleon was done in twice 
by weather: once by the snow and cold 
that forced his fearful retreat from Mos¬ 
cow, later by the rain that bedeviled him 
at Waterloo and caused Victor Hugo to 
write: “A few drops of water ... an un¬ 
seasonable cloud crossing the sky. suf¬ 
ficed for the overthrow of a world." In 
1944 ,the Allied invasion of Normandy 
was nuue possible by a narrow interval 
of reasonably good weather between the 
bad. It was so narrow, in fact, that Su¬ 
preme Allied Commander Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower later expressed gratitude to "the 
gods of war." Paganism dies hard. 

Every year brings fresh reminders of 
the weather’s power over human life and 
events in the form of horrifying tornadoes, 
hurricanes and floods. These leave behind 
forgettable statistics and unforgettable 
images of devastated towns and battered 
humanity that can only humble people in 
the face of such wrath Farmers often suf¬ 
fer the most, from the drought and plagues 
of biblical limes to the hailstorms or quick 
freezes that even today can wipe out whole 
crops in minutes Last week's icy assault 
on the Midwest, for all its ferocity and 
cost, is merely another reminder of the in^ 
escapable vulnerability of life and social 
well-being to the whims of the weather. 
And history is packed with reminders of 
far worse. The weather, for example, pro¬ 
voked a major $(x:ial dislocation in the 
U.S in the 1930s when it turned much of 
the Southwest into the Dust Bowl. 

N o wonder, then, that man’s great 
dream has been some day to control 
the weather. The first step toward control, 
of course, is knowledge, and scientists 
have been hard at work for years trying to 
keep track of the weather The U.S. and 
other nations have created an internation¬ 
al apparatus that maintains some 100.000 
stations to check the weather round the 
clock in every sector of the globe and, with 
satellites, in a good deal of the more than 
4 billion cubic miles of the atmosphere 
With computers on tap and electronic 
eyes in the sky, modem man has thus 
come far in dealing with the weather, ai- 
' ternately his nemesis and benefactor Yet 
man’s predicament today is not too far re¬ 
moved from that of his remote ancestors. 
For all the advances of scientific forecast¬ 
ing, in spite of the thousands of daily bul¬ 
letins and advisories that get flashed 
About, the weather is still ultimately capri¬ 
cious and unpredictable. Man’s dream of 
controlling it is still just that—a dream 
The very idea of control, in fact, raises 
enormous and troublesome questions. 
Who would decide what weather to pro¬ 
gram? Since weather patterns are interre¬ 
lated. would interference cause harmful 
imbalances? Is weather that appears to be 
beneficial to man also beneficial to na¬ 
ture? The vision of scheduled weather also 
raises ambiguous feelings among the 
world’s billions of weather fans—and pos¬ 
es at least one irresistible question: If 
weather were as predictable as holidays 
and eclipses, what in the world would ev¬ 
eryone talk about? — Fmak rhppett 


theater 


Texas D4tente 


ECHELON 
by Mikhail Roschin 

T he opening night began with an un¬ 
usual ceremony. As the audience 
rose quietly to its feet, a sole trumpeter on¬ 
stage played first the Soviet national an¬ 
them and then that of the U.S. This sa¬ 
lute to theatrical detente came about 
through the zealous effort of Nina Vance, 
founder and longtime head of Houston s 
Alley Theater On a cultural e.xchangc 
mission to the U.S.SR. in May 1977, 
Vance was particularly impressed by Mi¬ 
khail Roschin s Echehti and the way in 
which it was directed by Galina Volchek, 
head of Moscow's Sewremennik Theater 
and a noted actress as well Vance pre¬ 
vailed upon Volchek to rcstage the play 
in HcpiiiWf and this is the first time m 
JJ^Ipn^trical history that an American 
^dience has had an oppiiriunity to see a 
Russian play in English as it appears be¬ 
fore audiences in the Soviet Union. 

Since the action occurs around 1941. 
the two audiences react in vastly differ¬ 
ent ways. The U.S. memory bank of 
World War II does not contain the trau¬ 
matic wound dealt the Russians who suf¬ 
fered casualties in the millions at Ger¬ 
man hands. The valor, the burden and 
exhilaration of common sacrifice experi¬ 
enced in Russia during those years sim¬ 
ply did not exist on the American home 
front. Thus the bruising flcx'id of memory 
that Russians bring to Echelon can come 
from U.S audiences only in spurts. 

Roschin can touch the heart, but he 
also smothers its beat in interminable 
bouts of rhetoric. If a character says, “We 
are all in this together,” rest assured you 
have not heard the line for the last lime. 
He can achieve piercing moments of self¬ 


revelation. only to resort to vaudeviUian 
bits of bawdry or sink into bathos 

Echelon is dedicated to Roschins 
mother. As a boy (he is now 44 k he rode 
with his mother on one of the special 
trains allocated by the .Soviets to evac¬ 
uate women and children to the east An 
ingenious boxlike contraption, open-sid¬ 
ed toward the audience, creates the im¬ 
pression of a cattle cur in which the an¬ 
imals happen to be human 

With few exceptions, this is a tram of 
women without men Some are inconsol¬ 
able, some lapse into abrasively catty 
humor. The car commander is Galina 
(Beilye Fitzpatrick), and she has more of 
the instincts of a den mother than a parly 
official Her chief worry is Kalya iCristine 
Rose), who spends most of the play caia- 
tonically desolated by the absence t^f her 
husband. Galinas chief ally in rallying 
group morale is Masha (Bella Jarrell), a 
gutsy fighter who can issue a pep talk that 
would blister a slacking football team 

F or raunchy comic relief there Lav¬ 
ra (I illian Fvans), the self-styled for¬ 
mer "playgiii of Moscow" from w4iom a 
few generous sw'igs of vodka can elicit a 
lipsy ode to the joys of sex Her opf>osite 
numbei is prim, spartan Iva (Lenore Har¬ 
ris), a dancc-cxercise buff who seems to 
revel in single blessedness unul. m a pas¬ 
sionate and poignant outburst, she reveals 
its lonely curse 

Volchek's stage effects are admirable, 
and one is memorable At one point a 
barbed-wire barrier must be erected to 
keep desperate would-be riders off the 
tram. The barrier is .set up. and then, w iih 
a slow, ghastly insistence, the tram ad¬ 
vances on u until all the women iii the 
boxcar seem to be impaled on the wire 
For one blinding instant, it is an image of 
the slaughter of all the world s innocents 
in all the world s wars — r.£. Katem 



Russian women (CrittiM Rose in foreground) salute soMiersleavingfor the front in fcAoloif 
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She wants to hold their hands: Susan Newman mugs with Ringo, John, George and Paul 


Namath quits without regrets 


People< 


Cutting up with Beatles 
cutouts is fun for ex-teeny- 
bopper Susan Newman, 24. but 
she is a little concerned about 
her starring role in the film / 
Want to Hold Your Hand. “In 
my next role. I'd like to look a 
little more sophisticated, sex¬ 
ier. you know.** says Paul New¬ 
man's daughter (by his first 
wife, former Actress Jacque¬ 
line Witte). Susan would like 
to leave Hollywood for New 
York, where she used to play 
ofT-off-off-Broadway ‘‘Making 
movies has nothing to do with 
acting,*' she explains. She is se¬ 
rious about being an actress, 
“but I'm not sure I want to be 
a star the way my father is 
That man is hassled to death." 
Says Susan; “If people ever rec¬ 
ognize me the way they rec¬ 
ognize him in the street. Til go 
nuts." Hi, Susan. 


“It's wrong 
to say that the 
scripts are no 
longer being 
written for 



women, says 
Actress Gather 





Bucher remembers the Pueblo 

ine Deneuve, who is all fired up 
about her new role in the 
French thriller Listen Here, 
She plays a Bogart-like private 
eye who has gun. will travel. 
Her employer: a mysterious 
baron who has developed ra¬ 
dio waves that can paralyze a 
whole town. Deneuve learned 
from the French flics how to 
shoot a revolver. She took to 

-it quickly. Says she. 

“It's as exciting as a 
road show.'* 


It was the tenth anniver¬ 
sary of what Commander Uoyd 
Bucher calls his “footnote in 
history,” but the former skip¬ 
per of the U.SS. doesn't 

believe in brooding. “I'm not 
a morose type of person. The 


sharp edges of Korea have 
eroded." says Bucher, 50. who 
spent eleven months in a North 
Korean prison after the cap¬ 
ture of his ship. Since his re¬ 
tirement from the Navy in 
1973, Bucher has done a bit 
of writing and lecturing. His 
topic on the lecture circuit. 
"What's Right with America " 
He has also taken up an old 
hobby, painting with watercol- 
ors, and has enrolled as a full¬ 
time student at the Art Center 
C ollege of Design in Pasadena. 
"I have a lot of images of the 
romance of the sea that I would 
like to capture in paintings.'* 
he says. Among them, the 
Pueblo 


The U.S Senate had been 
without a Humphrey for only 
twelve days when Muriel Hum¬ 
phrey accepted the appoint¬ 
ment to take her late husband's 
seat. “I believe I can help com¬ 
plete some of the very impor¬ 
tant legislative business that 
Hubert had hoped to finish," 
she said. To the throng of re¬ 
porters questioning her, she 
added: "Hubert was always my 
guide. I hope he is guiding me 
today." 


He loved the game, and the 
game loved him, but warming 
the bertch wasn’t Broadway Joe 
Namath's style. After sitting out 
most of the last ten games of 
the Los Angeles Rams’ season, 
the onetime hero of the New 
York Jets made up his mind: 


he had thrown his last N.F L. 
pass "It was no fun being sec¬ 
ond-string quarterback," said 
Namath. 34. But, he quickly 
added, “1 have no regrets." 
He spoke briefly of the leg 
ailments that plagued him 
throughout his career "1 re¬ 
member after my first knee op¬ 
eration. right after 1 signed 
with the Jets, my doctor told 
me I'd be lucky to play four 
seasons." He played 13. In 
Vince Lombardi's estimation 
Namath was "an almost per- 
I feet passer." In Jcxj's own 
j words last week, he was “a 
helluva entertainer.” He will 
take his time to decide on fu¬ 
ture commitments, but TV 
commercials, movies and 
sports reporting are all possi¬ 
bilities. Coaching? Probably 
not Says Joe: “It takes up too 
many hours to do it right." 
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Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a 
’’crude, immoral, vulgar and 
senseless work,” complained 
the novelist. Man and Super¬ 
man, he wrote to George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw, is not “sufficiently 
serious." The music of Bee¬ 
thoven, Schumann and Ber¬ 
lioz, he told Tchaikovsky, has 
“an wrtfficial style—strivi^ 
for the unexpected." The crit¬ 
ic was Count Leo Tolstoy, 
and these and other remarks 
appear in two volumes of 7b/- 
stoy*s Letters (Scribners; $35), 
the first comprehensive trans¬ 
lation into English of the Rus¬ 
sian writer's prolific corres¬ 
pondence. In notes to friends 
and fellow authors like I.S. 
Turgenev, INaxIm Gorky, H.G. 
Wells and Rainer Maria Rilke, 
Tolstoy also takes a hard 
look at his own work. War 
and Peace, he concedes, is in 
some parts “long-winded and 
inaccurate." 


On the Record 

Ingmar Bergman, Swedish film 
director: “I'm not a writer I'm 
just someone who writes plays 
and scripts for a single purpose 
—to serve as skeletons await¬ 
ing flesh and sinew," 

Ramsey Clark, former Attorney 
General urging young people 
to retain their idealism: “If you 
have to choose between being 
Don Quixote and Sancho Pan- 
za, for heaven's sake, be the 
Don.” 




Ml Amin Dada, Uganda's self- 
appointed President for Life, 
addressing a crowd of support¬ 
ers and newsmen “1 wanted 
to assure you that whatever 
has been said about violations 
of so-called human rights 
doesn't exist here. Since you 
came, how many people have 
you found dead?" 


Jjsan Rhys, octogenarian British 
novelist (Good Morning, Mid¬ 
night), on living* in France: 
^ “Paris sort of lifted you up. It 
did, it did, it did! You know, 
the light is quite pink, instead 
.of ^ing yellow or blue. I've 
nevei* seen anything like it any¬ 
where else." 

Robert Morley, who advertises 
British Airways: “Commer¬ 
cials are the last things in life 
you can count on for a happy 
eiglinj;. The girl with the right 
hair spray gets the boy—^r 
i vice versa.” 



Fawcett-Molors and MacLakio view the dlico drama at Studio 54 Abzug steps to the beat 



Jagger in the Inner Sanctum Gendaltls and Tlegs hustle to be In with the In crowd 


Life begins at 54 for Liza 
Mbmelll and Shirley MacLaine 
and Farrah Fawcett-Maiors and 
Supermodel Cheryl Tlegs. Oh 
yes, and for Bianca Jagger and 
Tennis Star Vitas Genilaltis and 
even Bella Abzug. Inside Man¬ 
hattan's hottest disco. Studio 
54, the elite meet to gyrate to 
the beat, watch the light show, 
gape and be gaped at. Since the 
club opened nine months ago, 
Photographer Adam Scull, son 
of Art BufTRobert Scull and his 
estranged wife. Ethel, has been 
there almost nightly to snap 
the customers because, he says, 
“it’s something that won’t last 
forever, so it is good to docu¬ 
ment it." 

But Owner Steve Rubell, 
who light-show years away was 
a Wall Street broker, is striv¬ 
ing for permanent chic. Most 


nights he stations himself at 
the doorway (with a few bounc¬ 
ers) to weed the throngs beg¬ 
ging for entrance. “We only 
want fun people," he explains. 
“The wilder the clothes, the 
better the chance you have of 
getting in. We discourage the 
Bagel Nosh-polyester group ' 
And a lot of other folks be¬ 
sides. John F, Kennedy Jr., who 
neglected to drop his name, 
was turned away Aspiring 
Starlet Sunny Leigh, who 
claims that club personnel kept 
her outside the inner sanctum 
“violently and with great 
force," is suing Studio 54 for a 
cool $13 million. Even Dallas 
Cowboy Defensive End Harvey 
Martin, the terror of the Super 
Bowl, was stopped at the door. 
Now that’s selectivity. Or a 
death wish. 



But Cowboy Martin was blocked 
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Energy 


Crucial Role for Red Oil 


I'he two ^>reat rival Communist powers—the Soviet Union and China—each 
possess imposing oil reserves that are bound to become important factors in the 
world's struggle to avert a full-fledged energy crisis. Yet because both nations are so 
secretive, outsiders have had trouble analyzing their true capabilities or intentions. 
Some Western experts fear that the looming international competition for available 
supplies could lead to political and perhaps even military confrontations. 


Topping Out?_ 

Soviets look toward the Arctic 

A S every American consumer is only uxi 
aware, the health and prost>erity of 
the indiistriali/ed nations depend directly 
on the free flow of oil from the 13 OPEC na¬ 
tions, What most Americans do not real¬ 
ize IS that the West's economic well-being 
is also indirectly dependent on the crude 
being pumped from wells in the Soviet 
Union Reason: so delicate is the world¬ 
wide balance between supply and demand 
that a downturn in Soviet production 
could throw petroleum markets into cha¬ 
os and set off skyrtx:keting price rises as a 
result of a punishing competition for ex¬ 
isting supplies On the other hand, an in¬ 
crease in Moscow's output could help 
delay an energy crunch until new power 
sources, notably nuclear and solar, can re¬ 
duce world dependence on petroleum 
I'he U.S.S.R plays a crucial role be¬ 
cause its oil resources are so immense. 
During the past decade, the Sewiet Union 
has become the world's largest petroleum 
producer tslightly more than 4 billion bbl. 


in 1977, V. 3.29 billion bbl for second- 
place Saudi Arabia).* At the same lime, 
in a little-noticed development, Moscow 
has become the world's third largest oil 
exporter, behind only Saudi Arabia and 
Iran. In 1977 the Russians sold an es- 

*The IJ S IS in third position, with 3 
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Soviet pipeline workers braving subzero conditions In Siberia _ 

When supply and demand are precariously balanced, a little can be a lot. 


timated 1.2 billion bbl. to a thirsty world. 
Though 57% of their exported oil goes to 
Eastern Europe at prices 20% to 30% be¬ 
low OPEC levels, the rest is sold to the 
West, and in 1976 brought in $4.6 bil¬ 
lion, nearly half of the country’s foreign 
earnings. Even the U.S. buys an odd tank¬ 
erload of Russian oil. 

Many American experts fear that So¬ 
viet production is already peaking. Last 
year the ciA issued a detailed report pre¬ 
dicting that the nation's most productive 
wells, notably the huge Samotlor field and 
those along the Urals {see map), would 
soon be drying up Thus, concluded the 
CIA, the Soviets will become net import¬ 
ers of oil by the mid-1980s. Reason: they 
..-'=ire^Humping too much loo fast and do 
not possess the technology needed to bring 
in new wells in the forbidding climes of 
the Arctic Circle and Bering Sea. Says En¬ 
ergy Secretary James Schlesinger. ‘if any¬ 
thing, the CiA report was optimistic." 

B ut some American academic and in¬ 
dustry experts dispute the prognosis. 
Marshall Goldman, deputy director of 
Harvard’s Russian Research Center, 
notes that the U.S.S.R. has been increas¬ 
ing production by a year, it won't 
take them that long to bring new stuff on 
line," he predicts. One major U.S. oil com¬ 
pany forecasts that Russian output will 
rise, though at declining rates, into the 
late 1980s and perhaps even longer 

Time Moscow Bureau Chief Marsh 
Clark, who last week visited a Siberian 
field near Surgut, found ranking Soviet 
oil experts confident but cautious. "If we 
said all our problems were solved, nobody 
would believe us, including ourselves," 
said one official. But the oilmen claimed.' 
that they were on the verge of major dis¬ 
coveries in the far north. 

Because the Kremlin treats reserves 
as state secrets, it is not easy to project 
production figures. According to the latest 
estimates by the U.S. Geological Survey, 
Soviet proven and estfmated onshore re¬ 
serves stand at an impressive 80 billion 
bbl. The main problem is that the most 
promising reserves are located in barren, 
inhospitable areas where drilling is ex¬ 
tremely difficult. In the western Siberian 
fields, tall drilling rigs perch precariously 
on unstable peat that freezes rock hard in 
winter and heaves and shifts in summer. 

Exploiting the Arctic fields will 
cost billions of rubles, but the Soviets 
cannot afford to ignore them. Petroleum 
is the lifeblood of their economic plans 
and political schemes. Though Moscow 
has told its East European allies to look 
elsewhere for additional oil, it still sup- 








plies 80% of the area's needs, and wants 
to continue to do so. The dependency 
helps bind the otherwise restless Poles, 
Czechs, East Germans and Hungarians 
to the U.S.S.R. At home, some conser¬ 
vation measures have been introduced, 
but the Kremlin would be unwilling to 
risk the unrest that might come from dras¬ 
tic cutbacks in government plans to ex¬ 
pand ndustry and raise living standards. 
Abroao, oil sales enable the Russians to 
buy the latest technology needed to step 
up economic development, including the 
improvement of drilling methods, and 
to buy grain when their own harvests 
fall short. 

Can the Soviets win the battle for the 
Arctic oil? No one can say for sure De¬ 
spite their backwardness and bureaucrat¬ 
ic bungling, the Russians have shown re¬ 
markable skill and endurance in their 
present Siberian ventures 1'hcy have 
learned how to insulate rigs against the 
treacherous thawing tundra and to use 
aluminum drilling shafts that can be sunk 
deeper than heavier steel ones They have 
developed turbo-drills that, they claim, 
bore three times as fast as conventional 
U.S ones. But despite wages two to threc^i 
times as high as the national averife of 
$215 a month, workers desert the frozen 
Siberian expanses in droves 

If the Russians fail in the Arctic and 
the Soviet f'ar Past, they would be forced 
to turn to the Middle East for supplies 
1 hat prospect deeply worries Pentagon 
planners, who fear that Soviet involve¬ 
ment in the Horn of Africa stems from 
Moscow's desire to control choke points 
along the tanker routes that carry oil to 
Western markets The Saudi rulers and 
the Shah of Iran share concern that the 
Kremlin might resort to force to secure 
new' supplies l or all panics concerned, 
the best solution by far would he for the 
I Soviets to succeed brilliantly in their Arc¬ 
tic efforts ■ 

Potential Giant 

Peking experts visit U.S. 

A mong Mao Tse-tung's most famous 
sayings is, ‘‘Power grows out of the 
barrel of a gun.” Mao's successors now re¬ 
alize that one kind of power China needs 
most flows from the end of a pipeline. In 
attempt to increase oil output and 
hence speed the Country’s economic de¬ 
velopment. 16 Chinese petroleum experts, 
led by Sun'Ching-wen. the nation's No. 1 
oilman, have spent the past three weeks in 
the U.S. at the invitation of Secretary 
Schlesinger. Before they flew home this 
week, the Chinese were given a red-car¬ 
pet, coast-to-coasl tour that took them to 
the most advanced U S. drilling sites and 
laboratories. At every stop, the Chinese 
evidenced an insatiable curiosity, insisting 
upon inspecting the latest drill bits and 
prodding their hosts with endless, often 
highly technical questions. 

The Chinese visit was an indication 
of Peking's desire to use Western tech¬ 


nology as a means of dramatically in- Sea rig from Norway^RaW^J^bla of 
creasing oil production. It is a sound strat- deep ocean drilling. At the same time. Pe- 

egy. since China has the potential to king has asserted its sovereignly over vast 

become a true oil giant and it has barely reaches of the Asian continental shelf, 

tapped its resources. Like the Soviets, the That could mean trouble, since these 

Chinese refuse to disclose precise data claims conflict with those made by near- 

about reserves; because large parts of the ly all of China s neighbors, including 

country have not been thoroughly sur- Japan and the Philippines Though South 

veyed by oil geologists, the Chinese them- Korea and Taiwan have granted explo- 

selves probably have only imprecise fig- ration rights in the Yellow and Last China 

ures. The lowest foreign estimate of seas to several U.S companies, including 

Chinese reserves, a 1977 guess by the Gulf and Amoco, the U.S Government 

American Petroleum Institute, puts them has cautioned American companies to 

at 20 billion bbl.; if those reserves were keep their research craft away from the 

proven, China would rank ninth in the disputed areas for fear that China might j 

world The CIA has a far higher estimate seize one. ■ 

39 billion bbl. below dry land and per- 
haps that much offshore—a grand total 
that would place China neck and neck 
with the Soviet Union for second place, 
behind Saudi Arabia. 

C hina's production, although modest in i 
comparison with its estimated re¬ 
serves, has multiplied roughly six times 
in the past decade. In 1977. by Western es- 
limaiesj^eached 1.8 million bbl a day, 
edMil^ffiad of Indonesia in output Be- 
llfuse they are beginning to convert their 
industries from coal to oil, the C'hinese 
keep most of the oil for themselves Only 
10^ ^ of the nation's pioduction is export¬ 
ed, mostly to Japan to finance the pur¬ 
chase of much-needed industrial and 
technological equipment ( hina's aim is 
to quadruple production, to roughly 8 mil¬ 
lion bbl. per day, by 1990 

So far. politics has been the most both¬ 
ersome bottleneck in the development of 
China's oil. Before the C ommunists came 
to powei in the late 1940s. little oil e.xplo- 
ralum had been conducted in China In 1 
the ‘SOs, Russian experts helped in tap¬ 
ping several big finds, but in 1960 they 
pulled out. leaving the barely experienced 
Chinese on their own. Their departure cu- • 
incided with the conclusion of Mao's i 
Great Leap Forward, which w'as intend¬ 
ed to initiate the masses into the discipline | 
and skills required m an industrial society I 
The consequence: a huge stumble back- ! 
ward that hurl China's developing indus- 
tries After a few years of respite. Mao s Slogans at Peking petroch emical plant 
second self-inflicted economic catastro- Says the sign. ‘‘Dawn wtth Gang of Four f’ 
phe, the Cultural Revolution 
of 1966-69, saw many of Chi- 

na's industrial managers hu- jr -n, g 

miliated and intimidated by ^ B 

the wild-eyed Red Guards. us.sr fi m 

More recently, the so-callcd 3 A cm 

Gangof Four, which includes Fa } 

Mao's radical widow, tried to T | ^ 

sabotage exports by demand- M •SlHI 

ing that all recovered oil be ^ 

Seeking to boost output, ^ 

China's oil technocrats now f ^ CHINA 

are drilling new onshore ^ g 

wells in the country's north- ^^pal 

west regions. But their main 

hope is to strike rich offshore i r jsIS WSSm 

deposits. In the past few _ 

years. China has built or j % o.l neid". 

bought ten offshore rigs, in- 

eluding a secondhand North I niiitfJBIIiMBj: 



m 
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Slogans at Peking petrochemical plant 
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Whether these children will have 
a better future or not, depends to a laiige 
extent on the practical development of 
industry in their countries. It is not 
enough just to offer modem factories 
with excellent equipment and highly 
qualified staff. At the same time as the 
factories are being planned and built, it is 
essential not only to train technicians 
and managers, but also teachers who 
will one day be qualified to organize and 
effect the young generation’s education. 

DIAG specializes in planning, 
building and supplying industrial equip¬ 
ment and has done so in Iran for 50 years, 
in Burma for 25 years and in Algeria 
for 10 years. More than 100 projects 
all over the world have been Accom¬ 



plished in the past decade by DIAG. 





Il^ Throughout the development 

which often takes several years, 
is also responsible for training 
■pj^ workers and top executives - 
|p9inicians, engineers, teachers, organi¬ 
zers and managers. 6000 people from 
more than 40 countries have so far availed 
themselves of these facilities. 

DIAG’s concept is successful; 
Dynamic Industrialization. For more 
information, contact us. 

DIAG offers knovdedge - now! 
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Economy & Business 


Are Bigge r Tax Cuts Ahead? 

Congress appears to be in no mood for election-year reforms 



" The President faces a particularly 
rough lime in trying to impose reforms 
on business. There is little likelihood that 
Congress will accept the While House 
propo^l to phase out the Domestic In¬ 
ternational Sales Corporations (Disc) 
program, under which companies can 
defer taxes on some of the profits they 
earn by exporting, or that it will end de¬ 
ferral of U.S. taxes on corporate profits j 
earned and reinvested abroad. The leg¬ 
islators are against anything that might 
put U.S. businessmen at a disadvantage 
with their European and Japa^se com¬ 
petitors. Says Republican ConBH»5L:::^n 
Barber Conable of New York, a coP^ 


I House Speaker Tip O’Neill 

! Reductions, yes: reforms, no. 

E arly warning signals were flashing 
last week as Congress prepared to 
take up the Carter Administration's 
wide-ranging proposals for keeping the 
economy humming through the coming 
fiscal year. Congressional critics have be¬ 
gun to snipe at the President's lax pro¬ 
gram, even before they get their first for¬ 
mal briefing on the proposals this week 
from Treasury Secretary Michael BIu- 
menthal The package calls for $.14 bil¬ 
lion in tax cuts, reduced to $25 billion 
net by about $9 billion in new revenue¬ 
raising reforms The legislators are de¬ 
lighted, even eager, to vote for tax reduc¬ 
tions in this election year, but their 
reaction to reform is distinctly chilly, 
j To avoid entangling the stimulative 
j tax cuts in a knockdown congressional 
I fight. Carter offered a list of reforms much 
I shorter than the one he was contemplat- 
! ing last fall. Among the reform measures 
I retained in the package are the elimina- 
I tion of individual itemized deductions for 
sales and gasoline taxes; i-iersonal prop¬ 
erty levies on cars, furniture, etc., which 
only a few states impose, would also be 
made non-deductible. Other proposals 
call for tightening up on medical expense 
I deductions and imposing taxes on unem- 
I ploymcnt insurance payments, now ex- 
I empt. collected by individuals making 
j $20,000 or more a year. 




Conab le wielding tomahawk 

Prepared to whack away. 


lector of Indian tomahawks who sounds 
as if he would like to swing one at Car¬ 
ter's reform proposals: "The President 
isn't going to win on either DISC or de¬ 
ferral." The President's proposal to limit 
deductions for business lunches to SO^/r 
of cost stirs little enthusiasm among Con¬ 
gressmen. One counterproposal being 
discussed by members of the Ways and 
Means Committee is to put a ceiling 
—say $25 per person—on the amount 
that businessmen can deduct for meals. 
Committee members agree that some 


Ways and Means Committee Chairman Ullman 

Fear that reforms could spur inflation 

lightening up is necessary, and they are 
likely to put an end to deductions for coun¬ 
try club dues, yachts, theater tickets and 
the like, as Carter urges. 

In all. Congress will probably enact 
no more than half the reforms asked for 
by the Administration One reason: some 
congressional leaders do not believe the 
lime IS right for revenue-raising tax re¬ 
forms. They are worried that net lax cuts 
of only the size that Carter proposes would 
be more than offset by scheduled increas¬ 
es in Social Security levies, plus the so- 
called inflation tax (inflation automatical¬ 
ly worsens the tax bite by pushing people 
into higher brackets as their incomes rise). 
House Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill, 
among others, fears ilfat the economy 
could begin turning down just before next 
fall’s election. O'Neill secs Congress’s job 
as one of enlarging and broadening the 
lax cuts, to make sure that the stimulus 
is there to keep the economy moving, and 
not enacting reforms. O'Neill is predicting 
that the final net tax cut will total close 
to $35 billion. 

That prospect is what worries Ways 
and Means Chairman A1 Ullman, who 
contends that a bigger tax cut would deep¬ 
en the budget deficit, kick up inflation 
and irrecoverably lead to recession. He 
opposes even the $25 billion cut and ad¬ 
vocates starting at a lower figure, say $15 
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billioHi. But Ullman is not likely to pre* 
vail over O’Neill. Earnest, hard-working 
Ullman lacks the clout wielded by his pre¬ 
decessor, Wilbur Mills, in part because of 
recent reforms of House rules, which 
weakened all committee chairmen while 
strengthening the Speaker. 

Congressional reaction to the SS00.2 
billion budget is generally more positive. 
On t ie whole, most legislators regard it 
as a tight, realistic blueprint that will 
probably come through Congress in fair¬ 
ly recognizable shape. Still, there are im¬ 
portant differences over particulars. Con¬ 
servatives are worried about the budget's 
inflationary impact and would have pre¬ 
ferred a smaller deficit than the $61 bil¬ 
lion now estimated Liberals, on the other 
hand, feel betrayed by Carter's refusal 
to allocate greater resources to lighting 
joblessness and urban ills and for public 
health. They note that Carter, who ran 
on a platform of reducing defense out¬ 
lays. submitted a military budget calling 
for a 3% increase in spending, discount¬ 
ed for inflation, to $117 8 billion Liber¬ 
als are vowing to get a larger share of the 
pic for social welfare programs this year, 
while conservatives are equally^et^l^ 
mined to maintain the nation's military 
preparedness Thus the stage is set for 
some fert>cious flwr lights in the coming 
months 

T he most galling aspect of the week 
for the Administration was the con¬ 
tinuing sour reaction of business to 
the President's program As disappointed 
White House staffers point out. much of 
the budget and the tax program was es¬ 
pecially tailored to please businessmen 
—but to little avail Says one aide bit¬ 
terly “Business is acting like the kid who 
after opening 15 presents Christmas 
morning turns around and asks. Is that 
all?' " 


I'hc Administiation ran into another 
bit of trouble in ('ongress last week when 
the Senate Banking Committee unexpect 
cdly delayed confirmation of Ci William 
Miller, chief of Textron Inc , to succeed 
Arthur Burns as chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board The reason to give the 
committee time to investigate an asser¬ 
tion by Chairman William Proxmire that 
a Textron subsidiary. Bell Helicopter, 
made a $2.9 million payment to an Ira- 
. man sales agency. Air Taxi, that was se¬ 
cretly owned General Mohammed 
'tChatemi. the Shah s brother-in-law and 
commander of the Iranian air force (he 
died in 197^). Miller denies that he ever 
heard of the general He said he autho¬ 
rized the payment to compensate the 
agency for past services and to settle any 
future claims for commissions Bell later 
landed a $500 million contract with Iran. 
Mindful of the criticism that the Senate 
received when it too hastily confirmed for¬ 
mer Budget Director Bert Lance, the com¬ 
mittee members agreed to conduct an in¬ 
vestigation that is exp^ted to take a week. 
Even so. Miller's ultimate confirmation 
seems assured. ■ 
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Gold Rush 


Element No. 79 heats up 

A S any goldbug knows, booms are born 
of gloom That was certainly the case 
in 1977, as slumping slock markets and 
the slide of the U.S. dollar sent some 
seared investors around the world fleeing 
to that traditional haven of professional 
pessimists. No. 79 on the periodic table 
of the elements. From $103 per oz. in Au¬ 
gust 1976. gold has steadily risen on the 
world’s money markets, and last week 
reached $ 176.63 in Zurich. There is an ex¬ 
cellent chance that during 1978 the price 
for gold will surpass the record $197.50 
achieved in 1974. 

One important reason for gold’s re¬ 


Economy St Business 


As always, most bargains for actual 
delivery of metal are struck in Zurich, 
where the legendary gnomes (a name 
the secretive currency traders of the ma¬ 
jor Swiss banks have come to relish) tele¬ 
phone one another every day to set a 
price for the metal. In times past, their 
decisions reflected only the demand in 
Switzerland and. to a lesser extent, in 
London, Europe's other principal gold¬ 
trading center Now they must keep an 
eye on the psychological effect of gold 
prices on the futures market as well. 

Though Americans are feverish fu¬ 
tures traders, the biggest source of 
individual demand for actual gold, not 
surprisingly, is the petro-belt of the Mid¬ 
dle East Awash in dollars that 
during 1977 lost far more in foreign 
exchange value than they earned in bank 


Shock for the 
Champ 



Soviet gold stored bi bircli boxes resting In a vault in a Zurich bank 

Gnomes may do the setting of the price, but sheiks do the buying 


newed luster is that Americans arc now 
shining up to gold. At the end of 1974, 
Washington lifted a 41-year ban on pri¬ 
vate American ownership of gold bullion, 
bars and coins. Anticipating heavy Amer¬ 
ican purchases, foreign speculators bid up 
the price of gold during 1974. Initially, 
U.S. investors yawned at the idea of 
buying gold, and the price collapsed. But 
during 1977 the long-awaited demand 
from American investors finally began to 
emerge. 

B ut not in the purchase of bars, most 
Americans who want to fondle their 
gold still buy jewelry or such coins as 
the South African Krugerrand. Many, 
many other Americans prefer to trade 
in gold at one remove, through commod¬ 
ities markets There gold bugs can buy or 
sell contracts for the future delivery of 
gold without ever seeing the metal. Dur¬ 
ing 1977 the theoretical value of gold fu¬ 
tures traded on the Commodity Exchange 
(Comex) in Manhattan soared to $15.1 
billion, more than doubling the previous 
year’s total and dwarfing the $7.6 billion 
value of the gold that physically changed 
hands on all the world's markets. 


interest, oil sheiks have been swapping 
greenbacks for gold bricks and shipping 
out ingots from Zurich to the Middle 
Last in chartered planes. Middle East¬ 
erners who cannot afford to buy ingots 
are, like Americans, developing a pro¬ 
nounced taste for gold jewelry. In the 
main bazaar of Tehran, more than 100 
jewelry shops now choke a neighborhood 
that three years ago had only a handful 
of jewelry stores clustered on a single 
street, they sell jewelry manufactured by 
Italian and Cireek artisans from ingots 
bought in Zurich. 

The collapse of the Brelton Woods 
international monetary system in 1971 
means that the value of a nation's cur¬ 
rency has almost totally been divorced 
from the quantity of gold that the coun¬ 
try keeps in its vaults. As a result, the 
world's central banks now buy gold only 
rarely. Yet hard as several successive 
U.S. Administrations have tried to break 
the link between gold and the dollar, it 
still seems to exist, although in a re¬ 
versed way: on certain days last month, 
the price of gold went up almost exactly 
as much as the price of the dollar, in 
terms of other currencies, declined. ■ 


Tiny Berkey kayos Kodak in 
first antitrust round 

I t was as if Muhammad Ali, in his hard¬ 
est fighting trim, had been Battened by 
some tank-town lightweight Berkey Pho¬ 
to, a financially rickety New York-based 
photo-products manufacturer and retailer 
of cameras, film and chemicals, with sales 
of about $200 million a year, won a fa¬ 
vorable jury verdict in a marathon an¬ 
titrust action against Eastman Kodak. 
(1976 sales: $5.4 billion). During the tri¬ 
al, which lasted six months. Berkey 
claimed that it had been grievously dam¬ 
aged by Kodak's alleged monopoly power; 
Berkey lost $24 2 million in the first nine 
months of 1977. To the astonishment of 
many legal experts, the jury agreed, find¬ 
ing that Kodak had monopolized the U.S. 
market for cameras, film and color-print 
..pap^I^and, to boot, had violated the 
fair-pricing provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

H ard-pressed Chairman Ben Berkey. 

who. ironically, is trying to dispose 
of his company's unprofitable camera¬ 
manufacturing division, crowed- “I am 
delighted with the verdict" However, 
he will have to wait awhile for any mon¬ 
ey The jury will not meet until 
Lcb 21 to decide on an award (Berkey 
is seeking $900 million). More important, 
Kcxlak Chairman Waller Fallon told his 
top managers at headquarters in Roch¬ 
ester that Kodak will appeal, be vin- 
j dicated and continue to operate “as we 
have in the past ” 

That is not only huhns Nothing is 
certain in the murky field of antitrust law, 
and cases move glacially, the appeal may 
lake several years to decide. And Kodak, 
w'lth its enormous resources—$780 mil¬ 
lion in cash and marketable securities 
- will doubtless fight with fury to preserve 
the principle, as Fallon sees it. that the an¬ 
titrust laws should not insulate competi¬ 
tors from the rigors of the marketplace 
Kodak lawyers contended that the 
company had reached its pre-eminent po¬ 
sition in the industry through sKiL, fore¬ 
sight and creative resfearch. Far from 
being an invulnerable monopoly, lawyers 
claimed. Kodak was losing market share 
in pocket cameras, photographic paper 
and photo-finishing products. Said the 
lawyers: “In cameras, the competition is 
simply amazing." 

Most of that competition, however, is 
coming from foreign companies. In the 
U.S., only Polaroid, with its instant cam¬ 
eras and film, remains a strong compet¬ 
itor of Kodak's in the amateur camera 
and film market. GAF abandoned that 
business last year because, said Chairman 
Jesse Werner, “it has become impossible 
to compete." Bell & Howell, which 
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reached an out-of-couri settlement of an 
antimonopoly suit against Kodak, has in¬ 
curred losses in its consumer photo busi¬ 
ness since 1974 and has joined forces with 
two Japanese firms to market their prod¬ 
ucts in the U.S. 

Lei^al echoes of its competitive battles 
will keep Kodak tied up in court for years, 
whatever the final Berkey verdict GAP 
has filed an antitrust suit asking the courts 
to splinter Kodak into no fewer than ten 
separate businesses. Pavel le. a imy New 
Jersey firm that sank into bankruptcy in 
1975. has brought suit asking, among oth¬ 
er things, that the trademark “Kodak" be 
as freely available to the public as the lenm 
aspirin. Polaroid has also sued, contend¬ 
ing that Kodak's instant cameras and 
print film infringed on Polaroid patents. 
Most ominous of all. the Department of 
Justice has demanded a mass of Kodak 
documents, a possible iip-off that it too is 
preparing an antitrust case 

Nobody on Wall Street is confident 
enough to assess the long-term legal dan¬ 
gers to Kcxlak. But the company s siocjj 
has lieen sliding since 1973. whfft 
reached an alllime high of ISl)^. Last 
I w'eek, in heavy trading after the Berkev 
I verdict, it dropped more than 3 points, to 
! a close of 45’V, 

That seems a rather drastic elevalu 
ation. Ktxlak. which has spent more than 
$2 billion on research and development 
during the past decade, is still a prime 
moneymaker In the first nine months 
1977 It earned profits of S4I7 3 million. 

I down slightly from $429 million a year 
I earliei, but Kodak s pretax operating 
‘ profit IS a lofty 26c of each sales dollar ■ 


Con Man’s End 

Authorities seize 
"Carr s ” Bermuda cash 



I 


Strauss with Japanese and European negotiators; opening session last week 


■ you are'" bellowed the Fbl agent 
standing outside the door to a SUO-a-day 
suite at the smart Innisbrook resort com¬ 
plex at Tarpon Springs. Ma So ended a 
iwo-week hunt foi the elusive Alan 
Abrams, the bail-jumping Boston com¬ 
modity-options con man (TiMK Jan. 30) 
^'ho. it is charged#under the alias “James 
ejarr" swindled U.S. investors out of as 
much as $75 million. 

Abrams (an earlier identification of 
him by the FBI as “Abrahams" was wrong) 
will be extradited from Florida, where he 
had been hiding out with his wife Lynn 
and three daughters. He was apparently 
traced by the FBI through his wife Just 
where he will end up. no one is certain: 
he is wanted in at least four states on 
charges ranging from parole violation to 
escaping from prison. The biggest trial 
will probably be in Massachusetts. Au¬ 
thorities in that state attached deposits of 
nearly $2 million made by “Carr" in Ber¬ 
muda banks. ■ 


: A July Deadline 

! The issues are aired, 

' and the hargainiuf^ he^ius 

i 'Should wi'JdiL the atst to each of our 
uonon.s and to the world us a whole will • 
he incalculable Our markets would close. ; 
unemployment would become endemic and 
! ^ovcnimenis would fall ' ' 

T hiis did Robert S Strauss. Jimmy C ar- | 
tcr“s chief trade negotiator, si/e up the 
impoi lance of last week's Cieneva session 
; in the 9S-nalion trade talks sponsored by ; 

, the Cicncral Agreement on TarilTs and . 
1 fade (i;m 1 1 Started m Japan more than 
foiii year's ago to lower international tar- ! 
i iff walls the so-called Toky(^ Round talks ; 
: have proceeded at a snail s pace—mostly , 
! as a result of U S preoccupation w ith Wa- ; 
I tcrgalc. the Viet Nam pullout and the ! 
, 1976 presidential elections Last week the ' 
1 negotiations entered a new and decisive , 
i phase, when the U S. followed Japan and | 
I the European Community in presenting | 
i its formal negotiating olTcr. Now that the | 
Big Three have spoken, hard bargaining j 
can begin, and participants have set them- : 
selves a July deadline for completion of j 
the talks. Final written agreements would i 
be signed by year's end 

The Big Three now propcise that tar¬ 
iffs should be cut by an aserage of 40^ r. 
The real reduction, however, will be less 
than 40^ ^ because every one of the 98 
couniries has a long list of industries and 
prcHlucis that it wants exempted from the 
new foreign competition that tariff cuts 
would bring. The U.S. list includes color 
television sets, chemicals, shoes and spe¬ 
cial steels. The Europeans want to pro¬ 
tect agriculture, cars, electronics and. like 


the US. shoes and steel Also, the Eu- 
roF>cans demand that the U.S. cut its com¬ 
paratively high tariffs of 25'< to as much 
as 108''r on certain goods—orange juice, 
men's wool suits and watch bracelets 
among them. 

Anyway, tariff cuts are no longer the 
only key to liberalizing trade The Ge¬ 
neva negotiators will also try to disman¬ 
tle many of the 800 to 850 NTMs (for “non- 
lanff measures '). which are often deemed 
to be much more restrictive for inlcrna- 
lional trade than tariffs themselves. NTMs 
range from straightforward quotas, to sub¬ 
tle and not-so-sublle IcKal labeling re¬ 
quirements. to health, technical and en¬ 
vironmental standards that can slop 
foreigners from freely entering another 
country's domestic market. 

U nfortunately, any eventual pact could 
easily be scuttled if the leftists, w'ho 
bitterly oppose dismantling tariff walls, 
win the forthcoming French elections. 
Furthermore, the Congress, which faces 
fall elections, could also refuse to ratify 
any agreement Strauss does have the 
wholehearted support of President Car¬ 
ter. but this Congress has shown itself 
to be well aware that protecting home 
industries is an easy way to win votes. 
Indeed, protectionism has developed 
global momentum. GATT studies suggest 
that trade-restricting moves by various 
countries cost the world $30 billion to 
$50 billion in potential international com¬ 
merce over the past three years. Noting 
the political pressures, one Geneva ne¬ 
gotiator fears that the meeting could 
end by simply “defining gentlemanly 
rules for conducting a trade war." Strauss 
docs not accept this. Said he: “Not ev¬ 
eryone ts going to get what he wants, 
but everyone is going to get what he 
needs." ■ 
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CapUHn Cookes Last Voyage by Roland Penrose, circa 1936 


MaHeqidn^s Camivatby Joan Mir6, circa 1924 


4fter surrealism, new channels for the creative mind j 


T here was a time, long past, when mod¬ 
ern art was thought dangerous. Its 
subversive reputation rested on two move¬ 
ments, Dada and surrealism. From them, 
most subsequent avant-gardes have 
sprung. Cubist paintings by Georges 
Braque now look about as threatening as 
a pastoral scene by Nicolas Poussin But 
most of the ‘radical" gestures in these dy¬ 
ing years of the avant-garde have emerged 
from Dada or surrealist precedents The 
swarm of prototypes is so thick that when 
a Los Angeles body artist, a few years 
ago, created an “event" by shcwting a pis¬ 
tol at a jet aircraft passing over Venice 
Beach, not even that lonely gesture of nar¬ 
cissistic aggression could be called orig¬ 
inal. Flad not Andre Breton, the pope of 
surrealism, announced 50 years ago that 


the ultimate surrealist acte yratuit would 
be to fire a revolver at random into a 
crowd on the street? 

The Dadaists and .surrealists were the 
last of the real avant-garde, not because 
they were “great" artists but because they 
were the last men to believe that art and 
pwetry could change the objective condi¬ 
tions of life Dada promised, in the words 
of Its mercurial chatterbox poet, Tristan 
T/ara, "to destroy the drawers of the 
brain, and those of stvial organization. i(^ 
sow demoralization everywhere " A sur¬ 
realist declaration, issued in Paris in 
1925, announced. "Surrealism ... is a 
means of total liberation of the mind and 
of everything resembling it. We are de¬ 
termined to create a revolution." 

The revolution surrealiste did not lake 



Pablo Picasso’s Woman painted in 1930 




The M e m ory by Magritte, 1938 


Sfiktt of Our Timehy Raoul Hauamanii, 1921 
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l>iace, however. Surrealist man« that mon¬ 
ster begotten by imagination upon histo- 
ry« failed to emerge. The scandal of the 
provocations died. The poetry (some of 
it) survived. The paintings went into mu¬ 
seums and were hung in the houses of 
the rich. But there is an immense pathos 
and beauty in the relics, the artifacts. 
They are the fragments of a hope that 
post-modern art has lost, and may never 
find again. 

lienee the special interest of the huge, 
rambling, scholarly show on view at Lon¬ 
don’s Hayward Gallery until the end of 
March. Containing about LOCK) items 
—paintings, sculpture, prints and draw¬ 
ings, objects, polemics, documents—it was 
organized by a team headed by the dis¬ 
tinguished English art critic David Syl¬ 
vester, under the title "Dada and Surreal¬ 
ism Reviewed *' It attempts to treat Dada 
and surrealism on their own terms (those 
of dandyism, revolt, love, dream and 
myth) rather than judge them by official 
■‘painterly” standards As a result the 



And his Head of a Woman from 1943 

^show goes further into the labyrinth than 
any retrospective for years on writers like 
Andre Breton. Paul Lluard, Louis Ara¬ 
gon and Antonin Artaud, and such paint¬ 
ers as Dali. Ernst, Mird. Magritte and Al¬ 
berto Giacometti. 

^ urrealism wav too volatile and loo 
9 hard to define to be a system. As a vi¬ 
able ‘‘movemeni,” it lasted from the end 
of the first World War to the end of the 
second—a span of nearly three decades. 
Like its ancestor Dada. surrealism was 
brought to term by young refugees in the 
cafes of neutral Zurich during World 
War 1. in a clamor of theatrical high jinks, 
concrete-poetry recitals, chance-based 
collages and mock rituals. Surrealism be¬ 
came a common ground for bourgeois in¬ 
tellectuals agonized by the futility of their 
expected social roles. But it smacks of ar¬ 
tificiality to confine either Dada or sur¬ 
realism loo closely to any group or pe¬ 
riod, Some of Picasso’s paintings, from 


1913 onward, are regarded as major sur¬ 
realist icons by virtue of their aggres¬ 
sive. oneiric distortions, though he was 
never in any formal way a member of 
the movement. 

Magpie-like, the surrealist imagina¬ 
tion was apt to claim whatever it wanted 
from history, and the London exhibition 
records this in a number of showcases 
whose contents punctuate the august and 
predictable flow of Mir(^, Dalis, Ernsts. 
They contain raw material: alchemical 
treatises and Renaissance architectural 
tomes, anatomical figures and worn ka- 
china dolls. New Hebrides masks, pulp 
novels, turn-of-ihe-century store cata¬ 
logues from which Ernst cut the engrav¬ 
ings for his haunted collages—the vast 
flea market of the dreaming mind, here 
emblematically reduced like a ship in a • 
bottle. 

i n great detail, the show is a dramatic re¬ 
minder of how vital a contribution Dada 
and surrealism made to the modernist 
imagin ation No painting or poetry had 
be^^i^il^esolutely and bitterly anli- 
lorilarian. Dada was the child of trau¬ 
ma; the tirst World War. that cultural 
chasm, had revealed—in the sheer inca- | 
pacity of words to convey its degree of le- ' 
thal absurdity “the extent to which Ian- j 
guage itself was owned by the officer | 
classes of Europe. 

One did not have to be a combatant ‘ 
taiid few of the Dadaisis were) to see that ; 
The task, then, was to free language from | 
its weight of inherited content, in the hope 
of freeing life itself Chance, ambiguity, 
insult, nonsense, anything would serve, if 
t( promised to break the crust. Above all. : 
there was irony; the indifference of Du- | 
champ, the attacks on the sixrial jugular ; 
perpetrated by German Dadaists like ; 
George Grosz and John Heartfield, and ' 
Picabia's drawings, which make mix:k of : 
the cult of the machine. When this bat- ’ 
lery of anarchic techniques moved to ; 
Paris in the '20s, colliding with a long 
hut temporarily dormant tradition of rt>- , 
manticism. surrealism wa.s the result. i 
The essence of the surrealist enter- I 
prise—like that of the 19th century ro- ! 
mantles—was to open new channels for i 
the creative mind It produced, alx^ve all. ; 
an an of subject maller—a trail trans- ! 
milled to its American offspring, abstract j 
expressionism. ' Beauty will be erotic- i 
veiled, explosive-fixed, magic-circum- : 
stantial. or it will not be at all.” ran Bre- j 
ton's famous description of the surrealist i 
ideal Much of the power of surrealist I 
rhetoric does not survive translation, its | 
use of blasphemy, for instance, and its pas- | 
sionaie anticlericalism were authentically i 
shocking within Erance’s Catholic tradi- i 
lion, but resemble a charade when I 
plucked from that context But the free- j 
mg of imagination by the surrealists re- | 
mains a tremendous achievement. Be- i 
yond the froth—the ideological absurdi¬ 
ties, the rampant narcissism, the window 
display and chic decor—surrealism re¬ 
mains one of the century’s noblest pro¬ 
posals of liberty. — RobertHug^s 


Cinema 



Giannitii and Bergen in Rain 

Water Torture 

THE END Of THE WORLD IN 
OLK U.SljAl BED IN A NIGHT IT LL 
OI RAIN 

Directed and Written hy 
Lina WertnmUer 

T hough every talented him maker has 
the right to make a clinker now and 
then. L ma VVcnmullcr has really outdone 
herself in her hrsl English-language film 
This all tw cutely titled comedy is not 
merely a failure, it’s a devasiaiing self¬ 
parody Indeed, audiences who sit through 
It may well liegin to wonder w'hy they 
ever admired such sut>erior Werlmuller 
efforts as Love and Anarchy and Seven 
Beauties Or the> may wonder if they stay 
awake 

The film is essentially a flat \ari- 
aiion on Swept Awa )—with all of that 
hit's flaws intact bui none of its wii, pas¬ 
sion or eroticism Ciiancarlo Giannini, 
kK)king understandably enervated, is 
back again as a macho Italian Commu¬ 
nist. this lime his sexual-political antag¬ 
onist IS the terminally weepy Candice 
Bergen, who plays his radical-chic Amer¬ 
ican w'lfe A giH’id pan of the action un¬ 
folds in Lhcir fashionable Rome apaii- 
ment on a very long, very rainy night 
during iheir marriage's tenth year. The 
couple are feuding, of course, about the 
fate of the revolution and their relation¬ 
ship, about her desire for inde|)endence 
and his ideologically hypocritical sexism. 
Since Wertmuller's ability to cquivtKate 
on the big themes matches Enc SJeva- 
rcid's. there is no resolution to the sto¬ 
ry's many conflicts All we ever learn is 
that the hero and heroine cannot live 
with each other and cannot live apart. 
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We can easily do without them both. 

On the way to a mawkish finale that 
seems inspired by Who's Afraid of Vir- 
ginia Woolf?, the film calls attention to 
all of Werlmuller’s worst habits. Charac¬ 
ters are forever letting loose with faddish 
and fatuous pronouncements about the 
connections between love and power. 
Loud music and pounding drums on the 
sound track accent the script's most his¬ 
trionic moments. 

The raucous flashbacks that detail the 
on-again off-again courtship of the cou¬ 
ple are even broader than the equivalent 
scenes in Swept Away. Meanwhile the 
camera is swirling about aimlessly, in 
empty emulation of the director's usually 
galvanizing style. 

When Wertmuller ventures onto new 
territory, the results are equally hapless. 
For some reason she has given the film 
an on-screen chorus whose androgynous 
members offer polemical asides about the 
hero's behavior; these cretins raise the 
film's misanthropic tone to a screech. 

There is also a touristy foray to Amer¬ 
ica. in which the windswept Bergen gets 
to ride a San Francisco cable car. The 
scene looks like a Rice-A-Rom com¬ 
mercial. As Antonioni abundantly dem¬ 
onstrated in Zahriskie Point. Italian di¬ 
rectors should keep their distance from 
the U.S. The California air makes them 
go haywire 

One could also complain about Wert- 
muller's routine storytelling gaffes, but 
perhaps the movie's most notable irritant 
IS the endless rain. Apparently the rain, 
like the director's familiar holocaust im¬ 
ages over the opening credits, is meant to 
remind us that wc arc watching the end 
of the world. What we see, however, is 
not the apocalypse but the desperation of 
a film maker who is all wet. — Frank Rich 

Dawn Madness 

THE DUELLISTS V 
Directed by Ridley Scott 
Screenplay by Gerald 
Vaughan - Hughes 

D awn a hayfield spreads to a stand of 
poplars; early sun warms the rough 
wall of a stone granary; in the middle dis¬ 
tance. two small groups of men. 

We understand immediately. Several 
hundred films have used ground fog ris¬ 
ing off fields and the dark figures of wait¬ 
ing men to give the same contrast be¬ 
tween soft landscape and hard purpose. 
A duel is to be fought. The swordplayers 
level rapiers, hold, touch blades in sa¬ 
lute, fight One falls, too badly wounded 
to continue. 

Duels at dawn are as familiar as 
graveside scenes in the rain, and the news 
that The Duellists is a visually opulent cos¬ 
tume drama set in France at the time of 
the Napoleonic Wars docs not make the 
heart leap up. 

A very artless artist can sometimes 


achieve freshness simply by not realizing 
that his materia] is stale. A very stroi^- 
minded one can. on a good day. banish 
cliches from an overused subject by sheer 
force of will. Ridley Scott, an English tele¬ 
vision director who had not done a full- 
length movie before The Duellists, clear¬ 
ly is strong-minded, and his film does not 
contain a stale moment. 

Scott and the screenwriter, Gerald 
Vaughan-Hughes, hold closely to a short 
story by Joseph Conrad called The Duel. 
Conrad was fascinated by obsession, by 
the kind of craziness carried so far be¬ 
yond the reasonable delusions of ordinary 
men that it acquires a kind of grandeur 
In The Duellists a young hussar lieuten¬ 
ant named D'Hubert (Keith Carradine), 
an unexceptional man, collides with an¬ 
other lieutenant named Feraud (Harvey 
Keitel) Feraud is a strutting, bloody- 
minded fool, and he challenges D'Hubert 
to a duel. Though D'Hubert knows that 




CatTadInein _ 

Just as mad as ever 

the matter is silly, honor forces him to 
fight. Feraud is wounded, though not se¬ 
verely. and the affair seems to be well 
ended. 

Not so Feraud has the mentality of a 
yapping farm dog. and when his wound 
has healed he forces anvither duel And 
another There is peace between the two 
men only in time of war ("Duels between 
nations take absolute precedence," one of 
D'Hubert s brother officers says cynical¬ 
ly). Feraud remains crazed with hatred, 
and D'Hubert, though he cannot remem¬ 
ber the original cause of the quarrel and 
is quite willing to forget the feud, con¬ 
tinues to dance to honor's tune and his ad¬ 
versary's whim. 

Though Feraud s mania never sub¬ 
sides. and though D'Hubert thinks him 
contemptible, the two are bound togeth¬ 
er in something that is almost comrade¬ 
ship. The mad intensity of their relation¬ 
ship burns away what in another film 


would be the excess of landscapes too 
beautifully framed and interiors too cun¬ 
ningly photographed. The Duellists uses 
the beauty of the French landscape to . 
commeni gently on the frenzy of the men ^ 
bloodying themselves in its soft fields. In 
the end, after a resolution of sorts has been 
achieved between the two men. Feraud 
stands, back to the camera, looking out 
at a splendid river valley. The last duel 
has been fought. The scene is one of peace. 
The last bit of rancid emotion should have 
been drained away. But this is a Conrad 
tale, and obsession rules. The rigid set 
of Feraud's shoulders tells the absurd, 
almost admirable truth; he is just as mad 
asever. — JohnSkow^ 

War Is Heck 

THE BOYS IN COMPANY C 
Directed by Sidney J. Fiirie 
Screenplay by Rick Natkin and 
Sidney J. Furie 

Y Tley said it couldn't be done They said 
that no one could ever make a Viet 
Nam war movie as silly as John Wayne's 
legendary get-the-gooks epic. The Green 
Berets. But now we have The Boys in Com- 
party C. Sidney J Fune's account of Ma¬ 
rine warfare in the paddy fields, circa 
1967-68 This inadvertently hilarious film 
is the Dien Bien Phu of war movies. 

Furie. unlike Wayne, is on the side of 
the doves, but a brief exposure to the gar¬ 
bled ideology of Company C might per¬ 
suade even Benjamin Spock to take up 
arms. The complex historical drama of 
Viet Nam becomes as mindless as a Sat- 
uiday-morning cartoon. The bad guys are 
loutish American officers obsessed with 
body counts and South Vietnamese pre¬ 
occupied with heroin smuggling. The 
good guys are the Marines in Company 
C. all of whom, apparently, fought the war 
against their will. The Vietnamese peas¬ 
ants are represented by picturesque ex¬ 
tras who seem to be refugees from a way- 
ward road company of Flower Drum Song 
The movie is as ignorant of film-mak¬ 
ing niceties as it is of its subject. Com¬ 
pany C was shot in the flat light one as¬ 
sociates with porno films; its often 
incomprehensible plot contains more 
credibility gaps than* a William West¬ 
moreland press briefing. Though Furie 
staged much of the film on location in 
Asia, the Viet Nam he re-creates is as 
placid as the Hollywood he built for Ga¬ 
ble and Lombard. Even the sting of death 
is absent: this may be the first war movie 
ever to climax with a ponderous soccer 
match instead of a battle. 

As for the boys in Company C. they 
are a demographically balanced platoon 
in the manner of World War II movies: a 
hippie, a black, a farm boy. a redneck 
and so on. The roles are played by un¬ 
known actors, who, like all good soldiers 
in a losing cause, are destined to fade 
away. —FJt 
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Rhesus on treadmill for radiation experiment 


Forces Radiobiology Research Institute 


Cutting Out Monk ey B usiness 

India s ban on exports perils U.S. medical tests 


I ndia's Prime Minister Morarji Desai, 
81, is such a devout Hindu that he not 
only refuses to cat meat hut he refuses to 
be vaccinated against smallpox because 
cattle were used to make the vaccine Now 
Desai has decided to ban the export of 
rhesus monkeys as of April I India is 
the world's largest exporter of the ani¬ 
mals (20,000 last year), and the U.S. is 
the largest importer (more than 12.000) 
if Desai's ban takes effect on schedule 
—and one aide says the Prime Minister’s 
“mind is closed"—it will jeopardize the 
process by which polio vaccine and sim¬ 
ilar products are made and tested. Hun¬ 
dreds of scientific research projects in the 
U.S. will also be delayed or canceled. 

. Desai's personal beliefs can hardly be 
%lamed, however, for the crisis confront¬ 
ing so much research. The chief culprits, 
according to American as well as Indian 
sources, are agencies of the U.S. armed 
forces, particularly the Armed Forces Ra¬ 
diobiology Research Institute (AFRRl). 
Wlien the U.S. and India first formally 
regelated the exports of monkeys back in 
1955, their agreement specified that for 
each shipment, the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service must sign 
a statement declaring: i hereby certify 
^at the monkeys now being purchased 
will be used only for medical research or 
the production of anti-poliomyelitis vac¬ 
cine ... and that regular inspections shall 
be made to assure humane treatment of 
these monkeys.’* The agreement also de¬ 
clared that rhesus monkeys “will not be 
used in atomic blast experiments or for 
4|)ace research.” 

Although U.S. officials deny any vi- 
i elation of that agreement, the Defense 
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Nuclear Agency reports that in five years 
ending last June, .AFRRl used 1.379 pri¬ 
mates undoubtedly nearly ail of them | 
rhesus monkeys, in its tests One typical j 
set of tests was designed to simulate the ef- I 
fects of the neiiuon bomb, which kills not j 
b> blast or burning but by radiation In ! 
ordci to determine monkeys' work capac- i 
ity when healthy, they were conditioned i 
by means of electric shirks to run on a 
treadmill for six hours. Then they were 
subjected to huge doses of radiation 
—from two to ten times what would or¬ 
dinarily be fatal for most human beings 
—then put back on the treadmill to see 
how their capacities had been impaired 
and how long they survived. They lasted 
from seven hours to almost six days. In 
the meantime they suffered the predict¬ 
able effects of excessive radiation expo¬ 
sure. vomiting, diarrhea, loss of hair De¬ 
spite this, Lieut. Colonel William J 
McGee of the Defense Nuclear Agency 
has declared: “To the best of our knowl¬ 
edge, the animals experience no pain from 
radiation experiments." Charles McPher¬ 
son, head of the rhesus monkey certifi¬ 
cation program, insists. “What the armed 
forces were doing met the definition of 
medical research. There certainly wasn't 
any weapon used: the monkeys were sim¬ 
ply exposed to radiation.” 

Though the Indians regarded the mil¬ 
itary tests as the clearest violation of the 
agreement limiting experiments to med¬ 
ical research and vaccine production, they 
cited other experiments in U.S. labora¬ 
tories as highly questionable: 

► Ten monkeys were immersed in water 
at 90"' C. (194" F.) for 15 seconds for an 
examination of burns. 


► Ten monkeys were shot through the 
head for a study of gunshot wounds. 

► Monkeys were operated on without an¬ 
esthesia so doctors could study shock. 

By far the largest single consumer of 
rhesus monkeys in the U.S.. as foreseen 
in the 1955 treaty, is the polio-vaccine 
testing program. Lederle Laboratories of 
Pearl River, N Y., now the sole U S. man¬ 
ufacturer of the vaccine, grows the Sabin 
aiienualed virus strains in cultures of Af¬ 
rican green monkey kidney cells. Sam¬ 
ples of each batch of vaccine (currently 
totaling about 25 million doses a year) are 
then injected into the brain cavities or spi¬ 
nal columns of 45 rhesus monkeys. After 
three weeks of clinical observation, the 
animals are "sacrificed"—killed humane¬ 
ly by an overdose of sexlium pentothal—so 
that their nervous tissues can be exam¬ 
ined microscopically for changes that 
would result from any imperfection in the 
vaccine. If any are found, that batch of 
vaccine is thrown out If none are found, 
samples of the hatch are sent to the Bu¬ 
reau of Biologies, where the process is re¬ 
pealed. Ledcric uses 1.200 to 1,500 rhe- 
I suses a year for its testing; Biologies-uses 
1 2,000 to 2.500. Similar testing of other vac- 
j cines may consume 2.000 or 3.000 more. 

Scallered around the U.S. are scores 
of biomedical research facilities that use 
rhesuses for testing the effects of diet, 
drugs and other chemicals in relation to 
a wide variety of human diseases, nota¬ 
bly cardiovascular disorders and cancer. 
Two important studies involve examina¬ 
tion of the rhesus fetus while it is still in 
the womb, letting the pregnancy contin¬ 
ue and checking hemoglobin changes that 
occur about the time of birth, which may 
be significant in relation to sickle-cell 
anemia 

F or these purposes, the rhesus is con¬ 
sidered preferable to other monkeys, 
both because its body mechanisms close¬ 
ly resemble those of humans and because 
it has been studied so extensively that new 
results can be measured very precisely. 
In the short term, therefore, many U.S. 
scientists arc nervous about the prospec¬ 
tive ban, and the Charles River Breeding 
Laboratories in Wilmington, Mass., the 
largest such institution in the U.S., is be¬ 
ing inundated with telephone inquiries 
about future supplies. (At the moment, 
there arc about 1,300 of the imports in 
the U.S.) In the long run, despite the ex¬ 
pense of breeding rhesuses in captivity, 
the Indian ban can be overcome. 

Biologies already has four rhesus 
breeding centers; the National Institutes 
of Health has five; the Charles River 
Breeding Laboratories has a colony on 
Key Lois in Florida and is planning an¬ 
other near by; Lederle has its own near 
Alice, Texas. The question is, how long 
will it take the U.S. to produce an ad¬ 
equate supply of home-grown rhesuses? 
Best estimate: five to ten years. ■ 
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It’s J^rin^me in Paris 

The new clothes offer a return to simplicity 


i^l^ashion is a reflection of the times. 


claimed French [^signer Jean-Louis 
Scherrer last week Perhaps so. but when 
fashion's big spenders came to view the 
couture collections for spring and sum¬ 
mer, they were far from calm about what 
they saw. In the crowded showrooms of 
Paris last week, high-stepping models 
marched off the runways to the sound 
of ear-tingling applause and rustling 
check Ixxiks. 

As expected. Yves Saint Laurent and 
Christian Dior's Marc Bohan shared cen¬ 
ter stage in presenting haute couture to 
the class of 78, Their message was wel¬ 
come to those grown weary of gypsy dress¬ 
es and the theatrical costuming that has 
flavored Luropcan fashion for the past 
three seasons The feminine form is l>ack. 
in clothes that are clean-lined, unclut¬ 
tered. soft and supple 7\xlay s couture, 
i said Bohan, ’is a return to simplicity " 

It is, of course, highly styled simplic¬ 
ity. Pantsuits are back, with pleated trou¬ 
sers that are cuffed. tai.H;rcd, and short 
enough to restore the ankle to the erog¬ 
enous /ones. Jackets are often short, with 
wide shoulders but enough careful tailor¬ 
ing to avoid the tough-guy. gangstei Irxik 


Skirts and dresses can be flowing or 
straight and slit, hem lines are generally 
shorter, falling just under the knee or to 
mid-calf, but hardly ever to the ground 
Heels are high and narrow . 

If less daring than in years past, last 
week’s collections seemed decidedly more 
wearable Dior's Bohan bolstered his 
j stock of gowns with evening pantsuits in 
. sensuous fabrics. Scherrer leaned toward 
I a Chaplinesque look in suits, and even 
I outfitted his mixlels with bowler hais and 
I canes 
i 

C ardin included in his show a strap¬ 
less biuck outfit with a satin belt. 

I while Guy Larcxrhe look olT vifejimulti- 
' color bat wing evening dress. I’rom^Sl 
I came a sheer-topped gown with delicaQ 
' pastel embroidery, and from Courreges, 

! a skirt and blouse combination laden with 
ruffles. For most of high fashion's critics, 
clients, and trend watchers, the week s 
mam feature was the Saint Laurent col¬ 
lection Paris' No. I designer, who 
launched the costume revolution with his 
Russian, gypsy, Cossack fashions of 
1976. had presaged a return to moder¬ 
nity with his ready-lo-wcar show last 
October ‘There is no more revolution,' 


le Ida. the maestr0% 
lis is evolution.” 


obsci-ved Madame 
longtime aide. “This i 

Sairt L aurent's new diaphanous chif 
fon dresses, often edged in ruffles, left no 
doubt about the feminine silhouette with¬ 
in “They are much more feminine and 
easy to wear than the wide, stiflT taffeta 
gowns of the earlier collections, ' pro¬ 
claimed Marie-Helene de Rothschild, of 
his $2,000-to-$7.500 designs. 

The tuxedo suit with the short Spen** 
cer jacket dominated the collection. 
Shown with cuffed slacks or over a narr, 
row skirt, the jacket was matched wit. 
sexy blouses, narrow-brim straw hats anlJ^ 
a variety of ties. Once noted for the au^*" 
tcre tailoring of his classic pantsuits. Sain^c 
Laurent has now softened his approacli^' 
His show-stopper a black satin tuxed® 
suit whose jacket was opened to expose ^ 
decorative strapless black lace bru. K 
At limes, his presentation seemed lik® 
a well-tailored tribute to his American au^ 
dience A blaring rendition of Por^iy 

paced his models at the Inier-ConS 
tinenial Hotel, and he descrilx^d ih^ 
Gershwin classic, now onstage in Parii^^ 
as the source of his inspiralii>n and 
epitome of the American spirit 
modern, .sexy, amusing and full of gai-;', 
ely " Saint Laureni's focus on the Amer-, v 
lean spirit ma> have been giK)d businesji,. 
as well as good showmanship He was n^^. 
doubt considering the American bou- ^ 
tiques for which his couture styles will 
eventually be adapted ■ 


Scherrer’s suit with bowler and cane, Bohan’s white crepe tunic outfit. Saint Laurent's high-rise pin stripes, Courr^ges's ruffles 
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The Life of the Party 

THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM 
by Vivian Gornick: Basic Books; 265 pages: SJO 


I n his mullivolume history. The Age of 
Roosevelt. Arthur Schicsinger Jr. wrote 
of those radicals who compared the New 
Deal to aspirin and Bolshevism to he¬ 
roic surgery. He underscored this pas¬ 
sion to cut with three lines of Depres¬ 
sion verse: "IVe care not if Thy flag be 
white or red/ Come, ruthless Savior, mes- 
senger of Cod,/ Lenin or Christ, we fol¬ 
low Thy bright sword. ” 

World War l( gave nearly everyone 
the opportunity to be employed by the 
savior of his choice. Christian swords 
and Marxist sickles drew the bkxxl of a 
common enemy. For many, the war was | 
good for the soul. In a U S economically 
galvanized by the conflict, it was good 
for the stomach as well Unemployment 
vanished, and the unspent wages of war 
work compressed like a pt^werful spring 
The economy suddenly began to look 
like a jack-in-the-box poised for peace. 
When it came, the future sprang up in 
vistas of well-lighted suburbs and grin¬ 
ning grill work. 

Members of the American Com¬ 
munist Party, who never numbered more 
then one million, must have felt jilted by 
history. The beloved proletariat, so 
requiting during hard times, had. at first 
opportunity, run off with capitalism's 
traveling salesman. As the cold war closed 
in. Communists were once again Uwked 
on as the seducers of godless foreign pow ¬ 


er. "We ought to drop one of these au¬ 
tomatic bombs on the Communists," 
said one Midwestern farmer during the 
early *50s. The prescription for home¬ 
grown Reds was McCarthy ism, which 
threatened democracy more than the en¬ 
capsulated cells of the American Com¬ 
munist Party In the end, the beleaguered 
party withered away, stunned by Khru¬ 
shchev's anti-Stalinism and sadly watch- 



Journallst Vivian Gomick 
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A caw wrade reads the Sunday Wmrkor^ New York City Comm unist Party headquarters, 1937 

The New Deal was aspirin and Bolshevism was heroic surgery. 


ing the proletariat leap over the thresh¬ 
old to the middle class. Marxist rhetori^ 
could not compete with the ad-gab oP 
prosperity, 

Vivian Gornick lakes a considerably 
more dramatic—indeed romantic—view 
of what she calls the "romance" of Amer¬ 
ican Communism. "Marxism was for 
those who became Communists what Hel¬ 
en was for Paris. Once encountered, in 
the compelling persona of the Communist 
Party, the ideology set in motion the 
must intense longings." These, writes 
Gornick. became a consuming passion, 
"that was in its very essence hoih com- 
pcllingly humanizing and then compel- 
lingly dehumani/ing." 

This is a fair example of the author’s 
wafling prose style Phrases like "an awe¬ 
some move toward humanness" and such 
gauzy generalizations as Communists 
"were like everybody else, only more so ' 

' swell ihroughoui her pages. Yet ihe book 
i^oes have a vital core. Gornick, an es- 
kir New Yi'>rk's Village Voice, 

I stages her psycho-pi^iiiical Liehestod with 
; u living chorus of former Communist ac- 
i livisls whom she interviewed in various 
I parts of the U.S 

In New York, there arc aging Jewish 
' immigrants whose ideas of social justice 
j were formed by the Russian Rev('>lution, 
j and whose healed arguments Gornick re- 
: members from hcM own Bronx childhcx^d. 

I'hc I asl .Side of Manhattan was polil- 
1 ically unique to an Italian who grew- up 
j there “The right-wingers were the New 
1 I!)caJers." he w rote, “and the political con- 


Excerpt 

M Rindzer falls silent Glances 
out his window. Plays with 
the Venetian blind behind him. 
Looks around his book-lined office. 
Then he says: 

‘So for me there’s no politics 
anymore. The years when I was a 
Communist, bar none, were the best 
of my life. The relation for me be¬ 
tween the personal and the histor¬ 
ical was intense, deeply fell, fully 
realized. Now, 1 live an entirely ler- 
sonal life, removeckfrom the larger 
world. I feel no interest in anything 
beyond my work. 1 work hard. I'm 
proud of the work I do, I consider 
it an obligation to lake as much re¬ 
sponsibility for the medical profes¬ 
sion as 1 can. but that's it. The world 
is smaller, colder, darker by far for 
me than it was when 1 was a Com¬ 
munist ... That's a funny thing to 
say here, isn’t it?' He laughs, wav¬ 
ing his hand toward the brilliant 
Arizona afternoon. T've made my 
peace with my life, but 1 have no il¬ 
lusions that 1 live a life of|p||| 
larger meaning.’ m m. 
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jugaiion went on from there: Social Dem¬ 
ocrats, Socialists, Communists, Trotsky¬ 
ists, Anarchists." 

On Cape Cod, Gornick talked to a 70- 
l%ear -old Polish-born Catholic, a former 
j labor organizer and Spanish Civil War 
I volunteer, who today is a folk hero to va- 
' cationingbjrals. There are old Wobblies 
, from Idaho, miners from West Virginia, 
j women who left their families to go “un- 
j derground," fiery daughters of dirt farm- 
: ers, rebellious sons of the rich, and even 
! an ex-Communist who now works for or- 
I ganized crime. 

Many recall their days of party mem- 
! bership as the most exciting periods of 
I their lives. “The world was all around you 
! all the //m^."says a psychologist in her 
mid-50s “Every time I wrote a leaflet or 
I marched on a picket line or went to a 
I meeting I was remaking the world." Some 
i had less ambitious goals Says a Califor 
i nia woman: “Of all the emotions I’ve 
; known in life, nothing compares with the 
I emotion of total comradeship I knew 
I among the fruit pickers in the Thirties, 
j nothing else has ever made me fe 
' alive, as coherent It was for that, for the 
memory of that time, that I hung on For 
! that I lived with the narrowness and the 
; stupidity of the party.' For others, mem 
i ory IS obscured by disillusionment, bitter 
ness and cynicism 

If Gormck's women have some of the 
j most fervent lines, it is probably because 
I Communism offered them an occupation 
1 other than household drudgery But not 
I always. One party w'ife, weary of feeding 
I her husband’s comrades, finally exploded 
: “While you sit on your ass making the rev 
olulion. I’m out there in the kitchen like 
I a slavey What we need is a revolution in 
this house. " 

T he author acknowledges that her book 
grew out of her own intense commit 
ment to feminism Until the late 'bOs, she 
j says portentously. “1 was profoundly de 
I politicized, unable to see my own image 
[^reflected in the history of my limes." As 
iT^.flected in The Romance of American 
j! Communism, that image is sympathetic, 
11 generous but not clearly focused. She 
j; takes the complexities of idealism and 
; motivation and submerges them into a 
' provocative simile for destructive sexual 
■ desire. Even the selected evidence of her 
' own.interviews cannot adequately support 
such a grand moral vision. 

To be convincing, Gornick, not 
I to mention her powerless elite, would 
have had to exhibit a sense of values 
considerably more discriminating than 
paradoxical effusions about the “sorrow 
! and glory" of American Communism, 
To speak passionately of radicals as 
simply “alive to the beauty and raw¬ 
ness of self-creation" avoids confronting 
the hard question: Radical for what be- 
: yond the self? Such intellectual software 
! could just as easily be used to glorify Hit¬ 
ler’s National Socialists or the Manson 
family. — iUL Sheppvd 


Mutual Loathing 

THE LADY FROM BOSTON 
by Tom McHale 
Doubleday: 304 pages: $8.95 

T he hero of Author Tom McHale’s fifth 
novel is totally without redeeming so¬ 
cial value. Dwight David Aldrich hails 
(of course) from Abilene, Kans.: not yet 
30, he seems to have enraged everyone 
he has ever met. His ex-wife's prominent 
Boston lawyer father pays Aldrich $500 
a month alimony to keep his distance—on 


GP Quartz, 
an elegant 
expression 
of extreme 
precision 



Noveli st Tom McHale __ 

A tradition of rascalry and witchcraft. 

a 500-acre retreat in Vermont. There, 
someone systematically blows up and 
burns down the “tumbledown Disney¬ 
land" of a condominium that the remit¬ 
tance man has cynically thrown together 
on the site. An acquaintance Aldrich 
meets at a bar speaks for thousands when 
he complains, “You have lied, I think, at 
least once to everyone in New England." 

If Aldrich's thoroughgoing rascality 
has a point. McHale refuses to hone it. De¬ 
spite Dwight David’s all-American name, 
McHale has not turned out a parable 
about the national dream. Middle Amer¬ 
ica comes east, all right, but the meeting 
produces much mutual loathing and no 
visible significance. Instead, McHale 
seems simply to have taken much joy in 
producing the worst imaginable main 
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character and surrounding him with the 
worst imaginable supporting cast. 

Much of that joy is communicable. 
Dwight's batty (and ultimately avenging) 
old aunt does several nice comic turns in 
the novel, once commiserating with her 
nephew on the curse of having been born 
an Aldrich- “That made you the inher¬ 
itor of a long-established tradition of ras- 
calry. thievery, sexual perversion, treason, 
sedition, blasphemy and apparently, in 
my case, gratuitous witchcraft." There 
are, preposterously, several Mohawk In¬ 
dians involved in the plot, one of whom 
is named Sybaritic Hawk. Student dem¬ 
onstrations of the late '60s, ecological 
struggles, communes, civil rights trials, 
street life among urban porn establish¬ 
ments, all have been dragged, entertain¬ 
ingly. into The iMdy from Boston. 

The price McHale pays for all this 
spectacle is credibility. Not for a nano¬ 
second do Aldrich and enemies seem any¬ 
thing more than what they arc. the ex¬ 
travagant inventions of a sjxindthrift 
imagination. Sometimes McHale gives 
away too much. Sentences often peter out 
in persiflage: “At the corner of Tremont 
Street the detective chased off a gaggle of 
four queens with identical gold earrings 
who did an impromptu high-kick routine 
to a rhythm of contemptuous offerings 
aimed at the crowd of well-dressed and 
generally middle-aged couples descend¬ 
ing the steps of the Shuberi Theatre after 
the last performance who were now load¬ 
ing into taxis and private cars." 

Any writing that can survive such pas¬ 
sages deserves attention. Those who keep 
hoping that McHale will return to the ex¬ 
uberant comedy and middle-class Cath¬ 
olic characters of his first two novels, 
Principato and Farragan 's Retreat, will 
again be disappointed. McHale seems 
stubbornly determined not to repeat ear¬ 
lier successes. In that respect, at least. The 
Lady from Boston succeeds The novel will 
vex those who expect their reading mat¬ 
ter to carry the freight of coherent mean¬ 
ing. Those who do not mind the voyeur¬ 
istic experience of being interested but not 
concerned will find it a lot easier to lake 
McHale — Paul Gray 

Crime and 
Punishment 

DISCIPLINE AND PUNISH: THE 
BIRTH OF THE PRISON 
by Michel Foucault; 
translated by Alan Sheridan 
Pantheon: 333 pages: $10.95 

M ichel Foucault is one of those rare in¬ 
tellectual cult figures whose impact 
is easier to acknowledge than to assess. 
Like Ludwig Wittgenstein, he is highly re¬ 
garded in the narrowest of academic cir¬ 
cles. This, the sixth translated volume of 
Foucault's work, reaffirms his meditative 
brilliance—and Delphic obscurity. As al¬ 





An art of unbearable sensations 


ways. Foucault, 51, ransacks history for 
prcfiguralions of contemporary power 
and know'ledge Discipline and Punish an¬ 
alyzes the institution of incarceration as 
it burgeoned in 19ih century Europe and 
America Why this sudden, universal ap¬ 
pearance'^ Foucault's answer- to meet the 
needs of a new, relentlessly scrutini/ing 
“disciplinary" society 

Until the mid-18th century, criminals 
were disemboweled and beaten m a ghast¬ 
ly revenge drama In his own dissection 
Foucault shows how torture (M'iginalcd in 
feudal society: "Its ruihlessness. its spec¬ 
tacle its entire apparatus were in- 



C onvicts in Missour i Penitentiary, 1967 

An arena for moral orthopaedics. 


scribed in the political functioning of the 
penal system " Then, within 40 years 
(1769-1810), Western reformers over¬ 
threw the penal catechism. An “art of un^ 
bearable sensations" gave way to *‘a#T 
economy of suspended rights." But Fou¬ 
cault argues that the real aim of the 
change was "not to punish less, but to pun¬ 
ish better . to insert the power to pun¬ 
ish more deeply into the social body " 
According to the author, this modern 
view of punishment arose from the En¬ 
lightenment. Us basis lay in the princi¬ 
ples of individual regulation and social 
organization. New' technologies were ab¬ 
sorbed into the modern prison of cellu¬ 
lar, open tiers and central observatiort 
towers. Such prisons became "a privileged 
place for experiments on men " With¬ 
in the jails, a new theoretical being was 
conceived the correctable “delinquent." 
unceasingly probed by "civil servants of 
moral orthopaedics " 

Criticisms of the 18th and 19ih cen¬ 
tury prisons arose simultaneously with the 
system, and on the same terms as today 
iTccialion does not cure, it leinforces 
delinquency, it "professionalizes" crime 
Observes the author "After a century and ‘ 
a half of failures,' the prison still exists, 
producing the same results, and there is 
the greatest reluctance to dispense with 
it . Is not the suppo.sed failure part of 
the functioning of the prison'^" After such 
original investigations. Foucault's ques¬ 
tion should be rhetorical Any possible an¬ 
swer IS as haunting as the book and as 
problematic as crime and punishment 
themselves — George Russell 
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I'm involved in home building, 
water supply an3 taxi service here 
in Muscat. In all these ventures 
I have Datsuns working for me. 

A Datsun Pickup truck trans¬ 
ports my building materials. 
Several more Datsuns, mounted 
with a tank and pump, deliver 
water. Daily they endure Oman’s 


hot desert temperatures, cover 
long distances over rough terrain 
and take tremendous punishment. 

For taxi service, I have four 
Datsun sedans. They show low 
operating and maintenance costs, 
plus high reliability. 

Drawing from business 
experience, Datsun was a natural 


choice for my personal car. It's a 
comfortable, spacious family car 
that never fails me. I take my 
family of five to the beach and 
we often journey several hours 
inland to my native village. 

For business and family use, 
my Datsuns are always dependable 
and strong-hearted transportation. 



DATSUN 

Byproduct of NISSAN 







Inlcrnalionally acknowledged 
to be the linest cigarette in the world 
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Masterpieces? Definitely. 

But did you know that in KLM's Holland/ 
the masterpieces come to life? 










Example: Every month the people of Maastricht don centuries-old regal 
and reenact Rembrandt's majestic "Night Watch! 


Musket for musket, plume for plume, each 
and every detail of the massive original has been 
painstakingly re-crcated. 

bo when the townsfolk strike their poses, 
you1l get a spine-tingling look at one of the world's 
most famous paintings. 

At times, jk Holland seems like one big cos¬ 
tume party foi^f the country' is alive with festivals. 

In the m province of Limburg, even a test of 
marksman-^^hip becomes a celebration, complete 
with color^Fful costumes and customs dating back 
to the m 15th century. 

m It takes an expert to handle the 
^^^E^Ment muskets, but visitors are welcome 
^HH^H>in in another tradition during the 
^E^^w^js^good Dutch beer. 

Jm I ATDoom, costumed drivers in antique 



carriages compete for honors on a course 
that goes past some of the most beautiful 
castles in all of Holland. 

It isn't always easy to 
tear yourself away from the 
day-and-night excitement of 
Amsterdam. But do. In our 
small towns, you can stumble 
upon a festival, carnival or 
other celebralic^n most any day. 

For a free Holland guidebook, write to: KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, AMS/MC., RO. Box 7700, 
Schiphol Oost, Holland. 

Start your trip in Holl«ind. KLM flies direct to 
Amsterdam from more than 100 cities, with spacious 
747's and DC-lO's on most intercontinental routes. 

For reservations, see your travel agent or KLM. 




KLM 

The reliable airline of Holland 




A New Congress 

To the Editors: 

A Congress IJan. 231 with indepen¬ 
dence, more democratic procedures and 
I faster turnover among its members sounds 
encouraging. However, 1 wonder about 
their making decisions that play well with 
the folks back home. When wc want both 
increased Government services and de¬ 
creased taxes, it must be hard to decide 
how to vote I hope Congress will pro¬ 
vide more leadership. Wc can't have it 
both ways, and it's time someone told us. 

Betty Nolinft 
Shorewood. Wis. 

While the intent of the recent shift of 
power from the White House to Congress 
is to improve and dcmocraii/e our Gov¬ 
ernment, it d(xjs not always work out that 


Harrison A. Williams Jr. of New Jersey, 
is wrong and misleading. 

“Pete" Williams is widely recognized 
as one of the most intelligent, effective 
and humane legislators on labor and the 
other major concerns of the committee 
in Senate history 

He and I have forged a uniquely bi¬ 
partisan partnership over the years as the 
committee, under his inspired leadership, 
has developed bills to better the lot of mil¬ 
lions of American working men and 
women. In every case. Senator Williams 
has been the principal sponsor. 

Jacob K Javits 
U S Senator, New York 
Washington. D C. 



way Senators and Congressmen seldom 
rise above the interests of their constit¬ 
uents. whereas the President is more like¬ 
ly load in the interest of all the people 

Jacob Weitzer 
North Miami Beach 

This good story didn't bring tears of 
sympathy to my eves As for Congressmen 
“being watched more closely, criticized 
more and prosecuted more," most people 
would say. “It's about time." 

• Richard K. Kaminski 

Mount Lebanon, Pa. 


I find it ifonic and pitiable that the 
Senate majority leader “wouldn't enjoy 
going away and doing nothing " l or I con¬ 
cur with the Roman statesman Cicero, 
who said, “He does not seem to me to be 
a free man who does not sometimes do 
nothing ' 

Linda J. Zaleski 
Pittsburgh 

Your comment that 1 have “far more 
clout" as ranking minority member on the 
Senate Human Resources Committee 
than the committee's chairman. Senator 


The Marston Case 

The removal of U.S. Attorney David 
Marston IJan 231 clearly reveals that 
campaign promises mean very little, even 
those made by President Carter 

He and Attorney General Bell have 
crossed the Rubicon as far as Marston is 
concerned, but the new U S Attorney “of 
merit" in Philadelphia had better follow 
through on the investigations of local pol- 
ilicians now serving in Congress 

Edward F. Schneider 
Philadelphia 

It look exactly one year for Carter's 
Administration, which started with hope, 
promise and trust in a much brighter fu¬ 
ture, to completely destroy its credibility 
ftir me and many others 

Frank J Arcara 
Norri.stown. Pa 

Any President has the right to appoint 
those individuals who will be responsive 
to his tx>licy orientation Perhaps the drive 
to replace various U S Attorneys spiings 
from a recognition that other things, like 
drugs, hard crime and consumer abuse, 
are as worthy of prosecutorial attention 
as political corruption 

Ira Weiss 
Clair ton. Pa. 


Greeks Asking Questions 

1 am a Nigerian, studying in Athens, 
and I am relieved to know that the Ni¬ 
gerian government has taken action to 
prevent acts of piracy against foreign 
ships in Lagos harbor IJan 231. 

I hope my government's actions will 
continue so that my Greek friends will 
stop embarrassing me with questions 
about why Nigerians attack their ships 
and kill their unarmed crews 

Godfrey Chukwudum-Okeke 
Athens 
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Swinging’s Sin 

Having just read your article “Is 
There Life in a Swingers' Club?" (Jan 
161, 1 cannot help thinking that this vice 
s taking us another major step forward 
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Today 

families are forced 
to flee their homes 
because of their race 
or beliefs* 

If they survive, 
they are refuses* 


Letters 


to Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World 
where, just as in swinging, lo become at¬ 
tached to a sexual partner is considered 
a cardinal sin 

Neil MacDonald 
Aherarffie. Scotland 

Plato's Retreat, no matter what you 
call it, is just a brothel with some extra 
equipment and membership card. 

Norbeno Waishard 
Rio de Janeiro 


Indians on the Amazon 

Your report on the Summer Institute 
of l inguistics IJan 01 presents an overly 
simplified view of the relationship be¬ 
tween Amazonian Indians, missionaries 
and the Brazilian government The trop¬ 
ical-forest Indians of Brazil and neigh¬ 
boring countries are not alone on the Am¬ 
azon. nor do missionary groups "contrib¬ 
ute to keeping the Indians in their natural 
.stale '* Rather, the few' surviving Indians 
jirc besieged bv acculturativc pressures 
^Blk 4 ^cmac|mig frontiersmen, govern¬ 
ment agCTffS*!llnd developers and mis- 
siomuHAbike 

fundamental need of Am- 
azo^mn Indians today is the formal rec¬ 
ognition of then land and civil rights, in¬ 
cluding the right to maintain traditional 
cultural and religious values 

Wfl/tam r VickerM 
Tiiske^ee Institute 
Alabama 


I Is It any worse foi the Brazilian go\- | 
ernment to make Portuguese-speaking ! 
Brazilians out of its indigenous tribes than 
for the Wycliftians to make fcuro-Amei- i 
lean C hristians out of Ihcm'^ 1 he i>nly dif- | 
ference between the two types of cihno- j 
centrism is that one is a little more subtle I 
than the other Aftei the missionaries i 
leave their “joyful." literate tribesmen 
will be left shouldering the C'hnstian- 
Weslern burden What price ‘“joy"'* 

Georf^je P. St. Hilaire 
Madison. Wis 


Death Of Old'75 



^■MtC K IS ihf OlhvL- «)l ihc Oniicil 
N.iiiiins lli^!ht (iniinisM(»Mcr toi Kt-lujifL-s 
Omf n)h IS in Lii (iidiii.ilL IIk- v^iirlil 
vnlimiarv clloris u» st»l\o icluiico 
prnbli'ms 


Id^iNi' iIk' lights dl nun back to 
iclii^ccs The n^hi lo ^ftork, to cUiic.tiion 

t rcoddiii dl iv.'lii:idn klc^llll^ iMpcrs 
Ir.ivcl ddcdincnis t cii.tl pmieciion 


>du v.in sllo^^ vdur •'•dli^laim with 
people in nccil bv stippoi iinf> the volimt.irv 
rclui|!:L'c or>'.iiiis<itii)ns m void soLinirv 
I hev don't ask \olii help lo suppoit 
lofugoes loievci and ever 

1 hcv ncc*1 vdur help to ni.iko rclunocs 
scll-siipporiintt 

Livinn.i iisclul, PsmlcIuI .ind happv lilc 
somewhere in the world lust as vou do 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 


i The death of "Old '15." the elm on 
I the White House grounds IJan. 161, should 
! remind us all that the environmeruaf 
! movement has yet to make a real impact 
on Congress or the White House Lack 
of budget support for forestry research 
and management is a national disgrace 
We lose more trees lo insects and disease 
every ' ear than we do to forest fires. 

Maybe our leaders in Washington will 
be able lo see the forests when the rest of 
the trees arc gone. 

Carl H Reidel 
President, American Forestry Association 
Hamden. Conn. 


AcMress Letters to TIME Letters, Time &. l.ife 
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Tokyo 100. Japan 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

F or this week's major story on the problems of a divided Canada, we called 
upon an in-house team of native-born experts. Correspondent John 
M. Scott, born in Vancouver and educated at Montreal’s McGill University, 
brought to the project his 15 years of editing and reporting for Time in Can¬ 
ada, the last two of them as our Ottawa bureau chief. He and Writer George 
Russell, a graduate of the University of Calgary, interviewed Quebec's sep¬ 
aratist Premier Ren6 Levesque for 1 Vi hours. Russell then wrote the story from 
Scott’s files and his own extensive reporting in Canada, including two years 
with Time in Montreal. “Quebec is Canada's main claim to being exotic," says 
Russell. “The difficulty is keeping the most emotional issue in one's native land 
in perspective." The story was edited by Senior Editor John Elson. a Vancou- 



CoffTBspondent Scott (left) and Writer Russell interviewing Levesque In Quebec 

tion. Says Elson: “It's interesting to me that a country taken for granted by 
much of the world faces a political crisis that could shake North America.” 

Four years ago we began marking the Chinese New Year with a cover de¬ 
picting the appropriate animal from the twelve-year lunar calendar Inside we 
have presented a summary and analysis of major events that marked the pre¬ 
vious twelve months, and the prospects for the new year. We continue the tra¬ 
dition this week, the first in the Year of the Horse. The main story was written 
by Timi Correspondent Richard Bernstein, who began reporting from Hong 
Kong 14 m^mths ago. Time correspondents and stringers throughout Asia 
filed political and economic summaries, plus a selection of mood-selling vi¬ 
gnettes from their respective countries. In New York, Reporter-Researcher 
Oscar C'hiang, born in Hupeh province and educated in Taiwan, checked the 
story for accuracy. Says Chiang. “The horse is a good omen, and 1 am the first 
to celebrate ' On that note, 1 wish you all the happiest of New Years. 

p. 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 12 As Asia ushers in the Year of the Horse I lated from the rest of the country and separatist pressures could 
this wc^k, countries appear to be enjoying more political very well increase in the western provinces. Canada, in short, 
stability than they did a year ago at this time. This happy cir- could be torn apart Whether or not that happens depends large- 
cumstance should provide a solid underpinning for economic ly on two hrench-speaking Quebeckers- Prime Minister Pierre 
growth this year. South Korea’s economy stands out as the con- Elliott Trudeau and Quebec Premier Rene Levesque, 
tinent’s most buoyant in 1977. Us exports are-expected to grow p. 34 West German Defense Minister Georg Leber resigned af- 
this year to $12 billion, as G.N.P. advances by \0*^/r Taiwan and ter it had been disclosed that Bonn military intelligence had il- 
Singapore should also achieve respectable rales of growth. Eeon- legally eavesdropped on a variety of targets, including other De- 
omists expect Japan's national output to increase by about 5%. fense Ministry officials, journalists and leaders of radical political 
despite Premier Fukuda's commitment to a 7Vr growth rate this groups. Leber, a fosiaiHyymion organizer, had drawn criticism last 
year. One reason for the shortfall: the yen's increasing value in December when it becam!Nlp||ttfyyial Communist spies had 
international money markets is making Japanese exports more sent photocopies of sensili^^^jfjljjents taken from his ministry 
expensive. China enters the Year of the Horse in a particularly to East Germany. included West Germany's 

interesting phase Much of the internal rancor that followed the plans in the case of an atuM by Warsaw Pact nations 
death of Mao Tse-tung appears to have subsided, and the resur- p. 37 In a message to the British F-’oreign Office, Saudi Ara- 
reclion ofTengHsiao-p'ing as one ofthe nation's principal lead- bian officials confirmed that a young princess had been cxc- 
ers seems to ensure a pragmatic course. cuted a few months ago for the crime of adultery The princess, 

who was the granddaughter of King Khalid's eldest brother, 

UNITED STATES: p. 6 Egyptian President Anwar Sadat's vis- had been apprehended while trying to leave Saudi Arabia dis- j 

it to Washington last weekend was intended primarily to de- guised as a man. According to some reports she was shot in- 

velop new momentum for his peace initiative, which has floun- stead of being stoned to death, as is normally prescribed under 

dered in recent weeks. Limited progress was made at the military Saudi religious law', 
talks between Egyptian and Israeli defense ministers which were 

resumed last week. But the two countries are still far apart on LIVING: p. 52 .An increasing number of people are finding 
the overall "statement of principles" Sadat feels is necessary for that collecting antiques can be enormously rewarding, both 
Middle East peace negotiations financially and aesthetically. As a result, the antiques market is 

p. 9 The D.S. has again earned the questionable honor of being enjoying an unprecedented boom. London remains the world’s 

the globe’s champion arms peddler For the fiscal year ending greatest art and antiques bazaar, but New York is fast stealing 

Sept. 30. 1977, total arms transfers, including military aid and its thunder. l o cash in on the action, the London auction firms 

sales, ran to $11.2 billion The figure is expected to top $13 bil- of Christie's and Phillips opened New York branches last year, 

lion this year. During his presidential campaign. President Car- along with the French dealer Didier Aaron. Sales have far ex- 

ter declared that hV: was "concerned by our nation's role as the ceeded their expectations, 
world's leading arms salesman." Last week Carter placed an $8.6 

billion ceiling for 1978 on all weapons transfers to non-allied EDUCATION: p. 51 For over a century, the theory of the U.S. 

countries But the ceiling has so many lot^pholes that an actual in- as a cultural melting pot decreed that non-English-speaking 

crease in sales is permitted children be taught solely in English to speed their assimila 'on 

into iht American mainstream But in the J960s. ethnic pride 

WORLD: p. 28 A jKilitical time bomb is ticking away north of and cultural heterogeneity emerged as new ideals, and Congress 

the U.S. border. Menacing the unity and perhaps even the sur- pa,ssed legislation providing for bilingual education. Now 287,- 

vival of Canada, it comes in the form of a threat by the sepa- 000 foreign-born students nationwide have at least some of their 
ratist government of Quebec, the country's largest province, to schoolwork taught in 70 non-English dialects and languages. 
seeM8|||^B|,ce At an important conference in Ottawa next 

lion's serious economic problems, a nervous ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 22 Americans are indulging 
awareness thaAi^nada’s 111-year-old political confederation is in a new wave of pleasure travel as a result of spreading cut- 

in danger will never be far from the surface The lefl-of-ccnier rate fares on both domestic and international flights. The in- 

Parti Queb^vis. elected in 1976, plans a province-wide refer- creased traffic has helped the major carriers achieve combined 
endum on independence in 1979, asking voters whether or not record profits of $600 million last year. The latest international 
Quebec should lake the first steps toward becoming a new in- bargain fare to be announced is a Pan American plan that will 

dependent North American nation. Were that to happen. Can- allow standby customers to make as many as eleven stops in 80 

acUt's already impoverished Atlantic Provinces would be iso- days anywhere the airline flies for just $999. 
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Looking for a Friend 

Sadat flies to Camp David in search of U.S. support and new weapons 

ou'vegol iwodiffcrenl kinds mam destination, of course, after a brief American Secretary, then ducke 
of people in Sadat and Be- stopover in Monaco, was Washington. Air Force helicopter for the he 
W gin." one of President Jimmy Secretary of State Cyrus Vance was on South Lawn of the While Hous 

**1 tVtrk irtf rr«i*m«kH V4o_ lifrrmvr ♦•mKriJr'i 


m ou've got two different kinds 

BB^^ of people in Sadat and Be- 
W gin," one of President Jimmy 
* Carter's close aides observed 
last week. "‘Begin is hung up on history 
and the nuances in every word Sadat 
couldn't care less about all that crap. 
What he wants is to get on with a peace 
settlement" 

The nuances of every word have 
proved discouraging to Egypt's President 
Anwar Sadat over the past month or 
more. Though the ministerial-level talks 
between Egyptians and Israelis were re¬ 
vived last week, the two countries are still 
far apart on the overall “statement of 
principles" that Sadat feels is necessary 
as a framework for Middle East peace ne¬ 
gotiations. And though the Israelis talked 
of bem^^^^^to negotiate all disputed 
issudlHj^^^^ pressing forward with 
their pMl^^fr’ablishing illegal settle¬ 
ments in th^^i<>ied territories of the 
West Bank and the Sinai (see World). 

In a new effort to “boost the momen¬ 
tum for peace." Sadat set out last week 
on what was planned as a ten-day, eight- 
nation journey in search of support-—dip¬ 
lomatic, military and moral. “A heavy 
and difficult job lies ahead," he said. His 


mam destination, of course, after a brief 
stopover in Monaco, was Washington. 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance was on 
hand, along with the red-uniformed Ma¬ 
rine Band, to welcome the Egyptian lead¬ 
er to Andrews Air Force Base late Fri¬ 
day afternoon. Sadat, accompanied by his 
elegant wife, Jihan, his 21-year-old son, 
Gamal, and two of his six daughters. 
Noha. 20, and Jihan, 17. saluted the 



A friendly wave from the Seuth Law n 

Down with 'fanaticism." 


American Secretary, then ducked into an 
Air Force helicopter for the hop to the 
South Lawn of the While House There 
Jimmy Carter rushed to embrace him. In 
a brief statement, Sadat quickly disclosed 
his main concern, warning firmly against 
any “rigidity" or “fanaticism" that might 
interrupt “the holy march on the road to 
peace." He urged that the U.S become 
“the arbiter " 

That same evening, the two Presi¬ 
dents helicoptered to the seclusion of 
nearby Camp David, the Catoctin Moun¬ 
tain retreat where seven previous L'.S 
Presidents have sought diplomatic priva¬ 
cy with other world leaders. The press 
was barred, and even Washington’s ea¬ 
ger officialdom was reduced to a select 
handful.* Carter and Sadat had some 50 
he urs r»vailable for candid and unfettered 
discussion. 

Officials in both Cairo and Washing¬ 
ton cautioned against any expectations of 
spectacular or decisive results from Sa- 


*Thc Cartel^. Vance, Assistant Secretary ofState Al¬ 
fred Atherton Jr., U.S. Ambassador to Egypt Her¬ 
mann Eilts. National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Bnrezinski. NSC* Assistant William Quandt, Pres¬ 
idential Assistant Hamilton Jordan and Press Sec¬ 
retary Jody Powell 
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dat's visit. But despite all the efforts to 
keep the discussions private, the main 
concerns on the minds of both leaders 
were no secret. Flying to the U.S. on Sa¬ 
dat's ^eamii^ red, white and black Pres¬ 
idential Special, Egyptian officials admit¬ 
ted their dismay at the recent course of 
events. On Sadat’s trip to Washington last 
April, Carter had convince him that Is¬ 
rael wanted a detailed and permanent res¬ 
olution of the Middle East conflict rather 
than a mere termination of the long state 
of belligerency. Sadat felt that he had am¬ 
ply responded by his spectacular visit to 
Israel in November, his '*sacred mission.” 
But after that breakthrough, Egyptian of- 
hcials argued, Israel balked at making any 
real concessions. “There has even been 
some retrogression,” said one Egyptian 
diplomat, “since the Israelis now are in¬ 
sisting on retaining and defending their 
settlements in the Sinai.” 

Carter declared once again last week 
that he considered the settlements “ille¬ 
gal” and “an obstacle to peace.” But U.S. 
officials hoped the Egyptians understood 
that there were limits to the pressures the 
U.S. could apply. “Unfortunately.” said 
one, “Sadat still thinks all we 
IS snap our fingers to get k waa S ^^IW^ur 
bidding. We’re going to try_r^yi^buse 
him of that notion.” ®IP^ 

The Egyptian President is partiedKy 
concerned about U.S. arms sales in the 
Middle East He feels that Israeli intran¬ 
sigence is a direct result of its huge mil¬ 
itary force, derived from U.S. aid. Sadat 
wants the U.S. to sell Egypt up to 120 
F-SE fighter planes, priced at about $5 
million each, to replace the deteriorating 
planes acquired from the Russians since 
1955. But even more urgently, Sadat's ad¬ 
visers want the U.S. to delay indefinitely 
compliance with an Israeli request for the 
more sophisticated $ 10 million F-16 fight¬ 
er. “To introduce this aircraft into the 
Middle East would create a dangerous 
military escalation,” an Egyptian official 
warned. Carter's lop Defense and Stale 
Department advisers have urged him to 
grant Sadat's requests. “The planes the 
Russians gave him are falling apart,” said 
one U.S. official. 

More generally, Sadat hoped to con¬ 
vince Carter that the U.S. should produce 
a plan for a comprehensive Middle East 
settlement and present it to both Egypt 
and Israel in private, as the basis for fur¬ 
ther negotiations, or unveil it publicly. 
Sadat presumably expected that such 
American proposals would be close to his 
own. Carter, however, seemed unlikely to 
abandon the present U.S. insistence that 
the nations in the Middle East work out 
the specifics of any agreement among 
themselves. . 

White House officials approached the 
Camp David summit in more personal 
and psychological terms. While they have 
been angered by Israeli intransigence over 
the settlements, they have also been con¬ 
cerned about ^dat's abrupt and some¬ 
what emotional withdrawal from the For¬ 
eign Ministers’ talks in Jerusalem. Thus 
Carter was expected to praise Sadat’s ini¬ 


tiatives and urge him to work more pa¬ 
tiently in low-key bargaining. Beyond 
that, U.S. officials felt it was important to 
strengthen Sadat’s morale. Explained one 
insider: “We’ve simply got to give him the 
confidence that we're going to stick with 
it. At best, we want to lay the basis for a 
firm understanding for the months ahead, 
so that future disappointments don't lead 
to surprises and shifts on his part.” 



B ut even as the U.S. was urging Sa¬ 
dat to engage the Israelis in pri¬ 
vate peace talks, the eager and 
worried Egyptian seemed deter¬ 
mined to pursue his all-out style of public 
diplomacy. Before leaving for the U.S., 
Sadat last week sent off “An Open Letter 
to American Jews,” published in the Mi¬ 
ami Herald. He urged them to “revive the 
spirit of accommodation and meaningful 
coexistence” in order to “reinforce our be¬ 
lief in the oneness of the human cause.” 
He complained that “the Israeli govern¬ 
ment in the past few weeks has been neg¬ 
ative and disappointing.” 

Once the Camp David talks ended, 
Sadat was embarking on a three-day pub- 
Tic relations blitz that included a speak¬ 
ing engagement at Washington’s Nation¬ 
al Press Club, a nationally televised 
interview and a meeting with a group of 
writers and editors Sadat also planned 
to press his case before highly skeptical 
American Jewish leaders, meet members 
of the House and Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions committees, and work in visits with 
such varied personalities as former Vice 





A stroll In the wo oded C atoc tin hidea wa y 

Encouraging panent. low-key bargaining. 

President Nelson Rockefeller, former 
Secretary of Stale Henry Kissinger, CIA 
Director Stans field Turner and the afl- 
cio’s secretary-treasurer Lane Kirkland. 

Considering all of the eniotions swirl¬ 
ing about the Middle East issues, and the 
candor and unpredictability of Anwar Sa¬ 
dat. U.S hopes of a return to quiet, cau¬ 
tious diplomacy seem optimistic ■ 


“You’ve Got to Help Me’ 


On board hi.\ plane hound for 
Washington. Egyptian President Sadat 
spoke with TIME Correspondent Wilton 
Wynn of his hopes for the Camp David 
talks. Highlights' 

► “1 will be frank with Carter—he is 
a dear friend. 1 will tell him my peo¬ 
ple to a certain extent are disappoint¬ 
ed. Some are beginning to ask: ‘Are 
we friends or not?' ” 

► “I am always optimistic by nature, 
but really I am very disheartened, and 
I am coming because I like the people 
of the United States. This all started 
when 1 received a personal letter from 
Carter. Now lam coming to America 
for arbitration. You've got to help me.” 

► “Some Arabs want me lo say 1 re¬ 
gret my Jerusalem mission. No, 1 don’t 
regret it. Let’s hope that with Carter 
we can discuss giving momentum 
again in the spirit of my mission.” 

h “Let me ask this question: On what 
pounds is Begin adopting this hard 
line? It is adopted because of the 
American arsenal in Israel. We had 
thought it would make them feel 
more secure and flexible, but they are 


using It to claim others’ land.” 

► “I shall never oppose the United 
States’ sending a plane and a tank to 
every Israeli man and woman But let 
them use them inside their borders to 
feel secure, not to claim others' land. 1 
have nothing against the special rela¬ 
tionship between the U S. and Israel.” 

► “1 am asking for the same arms that 
Israel is getting. I don't like to be treat¬ 
ed like before, with one eye on Israel 
and one eye on me. 1 am asking arms 
not to attack Israel .,. because Amer¬ 
ican arms cannot be used against the 
allies or friends of America. But I have 
other responsibilities now. I have re¬ 
ceived alarming reports from Africa, 
from Somalia and Chad.” 

► “1 have chosen my fate, and there 
is no way to turn back on this. 1 
couldn't disappoint thosf' "JjrUiQn^f 
people who lived with ^ 

ments in Jerusalem. 1 
down. Unfortunately no re¬ 

sponse from the other side. But if time 
proves that 1 am wrong, 1 must pay 
for this, 1 shall not try to change my 
ideas, because when I started, 1 was 
convinced it was a sacred mission.” 
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Aspen Lodge, with heated pool. Is the cabin where Presidents traditionally stay 

Camp David: A Palatial ^treat^ 

Where Presidents find peace in the mountains 

W ^hen Anwar Sadai signed ihe guest ] watch behind a double row' of barbed- 
book al Camp David s presidential wire-topped fences 


VWbook al Camp David s presidential 1 wire-topped fences 
house. Aspen Lodge, he was checking in I Built in 1939 by the Civilian Conser- 
at the world's most exclusive and elab- | valion Corps and Works Progress Admin- 
orale political retreat A 30-min, helicop- istraiion. the camp was originally called 
ter ride from Washington, which is 75 Hi-Catociin hranklin D Roosevelt re¬ 
miles to the southeast. Camp David is a named it Shangn-L.a (after the Himala- 
143-acrc compound of more than a do7- yan paradise in James Hilton's bestseller 

en buildings, perched on a L880-fl. hilltop of that era) when he chose it for his sum- 

in Maryland's Catoctin Mountains. The mer retreat As T.D R's son t’lliotl Roo- 

heavily wcxxled setting, teeming with deer sevelt recalled, the camp at that time 
and raccoon, blue jays and snowbirds, and “looked more like a Marine training camp 
an occasional pileaied woodpecker, pro- made up of rough pine cabins, but it suit- 

vides Presidents a spot for total seclusion, ed l ather down to the ground—metal 

Sadat's visit last w'eek marked the 20th bed, bathroom dcx>r that refused to shut 
time that a foreign chief has joined in that light, bare walls ornamented only with 
p>eace and quiet-“Churchill's five trips some of his favorite cartoons ' 
were the most numerous Harry Truman hardly used the camp 

As befits such guests. Camp David al all. preferring a Key West retreat. For 
boasts the kinds of services that could President Eisenhower, though, the selling 
make King Solomon envious. 0^x:rated was so special that he renamed it in 1953 
with military efficiency by about 100 after his five-year-old grandson 
Navy men and Marines, it can pro¬ 
vide almost anything a President 
might want, a free-form healed swim¬ 
ming pcK>l, a sauna, two clay tennis 
courts, a one-hole, three-tee golf 
course, a two-lane Ix^wling alley, a 
trout stream, skeet-shooting and ar¬ 
chery range, movie facilities, a wide se¬ 
lection of music (Richard Nixon used 
to stand in front of the stereo speak¬ 
ers and “guest conduct" his favorite 
symphonies fortissimo) Comments 
forn^j^ly^^.'vounsel John Dean; “It 
but no rustic hard- 
ship^WIHHLAlaska is what you 
want, Bake^fllfcf^a is what you get" ^ 

Along with all the diversions, i^ 

Camp David also provides—at the bot¬ 
tom of an elevator shaft sunk 100 ft. 
into the mountain—a fortress where 
the President could repair in lime of 
war. Even in peaceful times, security 
IS tight. Rifie-beahng Marines keep CburcMIl Jollied Roosevelt on ffshbig expedition 


fornm^^ 

hasfl^H 

ship^^H 
want, Baket 


When Soviet Premier Nikita Khru¬ 
shchev was first told that his 1959 itin¬ 
erary included a stay at Camp David, he 
was mystified In Khrushchev Remembers 
he said, “I couldn't for the life of me find 
out what this Camp David was. 1 was 
afraid this was .. the sort of place where 
people who were mistrusted could be kept 
in quarantine. Finally we were informed 
that Camp David was what we would call 
a dacha." His amiable talks with Ike on 
diwsarmament and the future of Berlin pro¬ 
duced what was known as “the spirit of 
Camp David." 

The Kennedys kept Jackie's and Car¬ 
oline's horses stabled at Camp David, but 
the President was at first a reluctant vis¬ 
itor. The family was planning a private 
country home in Virginia. Only as J.F.K. 
began using the Government retreat more 
did he finally ask, “Why are we building 
Atoka when we have a wonderful place 
like this for free?" 

T he L.B.J Ranch was a little too far 
away for regular visits, so Lyndon 
" "^Waj^nuse^ to chopper off to the camp 
witivfifRRRlIlrfDur friends in tow. He also 
four^g|f j j^^^treal an ideal locale fur some 
^mlPIR'r^War jawboning with skeptics 
IilS»Canadian Prime Minister Lester 
Pearson Recalls I. B J Aide Jack Valen¬ 
ti: “It was a frosty meeting, but they part¬ 
ed friends There's something about 
Camp David that makes you feel softer " 
Safer is more the way Richard Nixon 
viewed it Turning the hideaway into a 
virtual hideout during the Watergate era. 
Nixon would spend long hours in his fa¬ 
vorite armchair next to Aspen's massive 
central fireplace, with legal pads on his 
j knee, trying to explain away the crisis 
I Before his Watergate days, Nixon 
I used Camp David to draft many of his im- 
I portant speeches In his first term alone, 

! Nixon made nearly 120 trips to the camp, 
j refurbished Aspen into a posh home and 
converted the cluster of other cabins into 
a mini-While House. Nixon also added 
new cabins to the grounds, one of which 
was used by Daughter Tricia and Ed¬ 
ward Cox on their honeymoon. Tricia 
aptly called it a “resort hotel where 
you are the only guests." 

Nixon sometimes offered the re¬ 
treat to others—to Henry Kissinger to 
ponder the stale of the world and to 
John Dean to whitewash the state of 
the cover-up. Dean, like his boss, found 
Camp David conducive to “hard re¬ 
flective work, it's as close to being 
away and still being plugged in as any¬ 
thing the Government has." 

Jimmy Carter, too. is a private per¬ 
son, and about once a month he has 
found that Camp David perfectly suits 
his need to get away from the Capital. 
Last week he and his first foreign guest 
were offered among other things a 
sampling of new movies, including one 
that Carter has lately seen several 
limes. Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind. ■ 
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Again the Arms Sales Champion 

Carter takes a modest step to limit the weapons boom 


F or the nation's arms merchants, it 
must often seem like the week before 
Christmas. Customers keep flocking in to 
inspect the shiny new toys, and sales keep 
booming. In recent months the U.S. has 
sold IS F-4 Phantom jets to South Korea 
for $164 million, a guided-missile frigate 
to Australia ($183 million) and antitank 
missiles to Sweden and Switzerland ($155 
million). While Egyptian President An¬ 
war Sadat was pressing at Camp David 
for up to 120 of America’s F-5E Tiger 
fighter-bombers totaling close to half a 
billion dollars, Israel was seeking two doz¬ 
en of the faster and more sophisticated 
F-15 Eagles, which carry a price tag of 
$20 million each, plus 160 F-16s at $10 
million each. 

Scores of such deals pushed U.S. arms 
’"transfers” (an official term that includes 
military aid as well as sales) to $11.2 bil¬ 
lion for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, I 
1977. Although this was down somewhat ’I 
from the preceding year ($12 
still was enough to give 
again the questionable 
a vei*y large measure, the 
pion arms peddler. It accounted for JKr- 
ly half the 1977 record worldwide arma¬ 
ments trade of about $24 billion. 
Moreover, U.S. sales are now ris- i 

ing—toward an estimated $13 2 bil- a|j| 
lion for 1978 H 

During his presidential campaign, S 
Carter declared that he was ‘‘particu- ^ 
larly concerned by our nation's role as [ 
the world's leading arms salesman ” Last ; 
May, in issuing guidelines to j 

change that role, he declared that | 

the dollar volume of 1978 arms ' 
transfers would ”be reduced from 
the fiscal year 1977 total” and that " 

such sales would be ‘ an excep- ^ 
tional foreign policy imple- 
ment.” The guidelines also stated that the 
U .S. would no longer be a “first supplier 
to introduce (advanced weapons) into a 
region.” Last week Carter took a more 
specific step: he placed an $8.6 billion ceil¬ 
ing for 1978 on all weapons transfers to 
nonallied countries. But the effect of the 
measure on total U.S. arms ex¬ 
ports is questionable. It con- „ ^" 

tains so many loopholes that 
a deft shuffling of figures will permit an 
actual increase in sales. 

How can the U.S. simultaneously in¬ 
crease arms transfers while claiming to re¬ 
duce them? By using gimmicks that would 
do a Las Vegas casino bookkeeper proud. 
Not counting toward Carter’s ceiling, for 
example, are large categories of transfers 
that have previously added billions of dol¬ 
lars to the totals: 1) sales to the 
14 NATO allies, Japan, 

Australia and New Z^land; 

2) military construction, training and oth¬ 
er “services' performed for foreign gov¬ 
ernments. All reckoning, finally, is to be 
in 1976 dollars to eliminate the impact of 

tlM£,iqgUtUAaYJ3,1978 


inflation. Such accounting alchemy allows 
Carter to ignore nearly $5 billion worth 
of this year's anticipated transfers Only 
by doing so will he achieve his $8.6 bil¬ 
lion ceiling. This would be about 8% 
below $9.3 billion—the figure for last 
year’s $11.2 billion in transfers after it is 
transformed by the same complicated 
calculations. 

Carter last week defended his mod¬ 
est proposals by explaining that sharper 
cuts “would violate commitments already 
made ... and ignore the continuing real¬ 
ities of world politics.” He has a sound 
point. Indeed, a number of the Admin¬ 
istration's critics have long maintained 
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that Carter's statements on arms trans¬ 
fers ignored the demands of an effective 
foreign policy (not to mention a $30 bil¬ 
lion U.S. trade deficit). The NATO Alli¬ 
ance. to begin with, obviously relies on a 
substantial supply of U.S. arms. 

In the Middle ELast, to cite a more 
complex case, the U.S. must support its 
friends and reinforce its diplomatic moves | 
by supplying military hardware. It is for ! 
this reason that Iran, Saudi Arabia and Is- | 
rael accounted for a whopping $8.16 bil- j 
lion of the arms contracts signed last year i 
by Washington Among their purchases: 
a $613 million helicopter base for the 
Shah, a $420 million naval installation for 
the Saudis, and hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of tanks, armored personnel 
carriers and antitank missiles for the Is¬ 
raelis. And these same countries are back 
in the market for an additional several bil¬ 
lions of dollars worth of warplanes this 
year. 

The “realities of world politics’’ are 
also making it difficult for Car- j 
ter to apply other aspects of 
the May guidelines. The Adminis¬ 
tration's decision to grant Iran’s request 
for seven Airborne Warning and Control 
System (awacs) aircraft ignores the ban 
on transfers of advanced new weaponry 
into a region The awacs, at $109 mil¬ 
lion, is one of the most sophisticated war¬ 
planes in the U.S. arsenal Complains a 
I congressional research service study: 
4 “Rather than being used as an ‘excep- 
i^^ionai foreign policy implement,’ U.S. 

arms transfers continue to occur 
on a routine basis.” 

Administration officials answer 
■ ^ that Carter's program has begun work¬ 
ing. U.S. diplomats overseas, for exam¬ 
ple, are no longer giving so much help to 
Americans trying to land arms deals. Qui¬ 
et, behind-the-scenes pressure, according 
^ to one official, is also being used 
ifopct ^ to discourage foreign requests 
for arms before they become pub¬ 
lic to spare the rejected customer embar¬ 
rassment. Meanwhile, a number of coun¬ 
tries that the Administration has judged 
human rights violators, such as Nicara- 
^ ^li.**-**'^ gua, Chile and El Salvador, could 
face an almost complete ban on 
^ weapons purchases from the U.S. 

The Administration has also 
attempted to win Moscow’s sup¬ 
port for an agreement limiting arms sales 
to developing countries But the two su¬ 
perpowers' CAT (Conventional Arms 
Transfers) talks were ended after a three- 
day inaugural session in Washington in 
December without any visible progress 
having been made. .Admitted an Amer¬ 
ican participant: “After a ’’'feUllgjy ex¬ 
change of views, the tw,, J^ySVead 
I each other their positior'jJHpB^rere is 
r not much overlap in tl^ftStfRiUons.” 

r - Carter’s attempt to stem the 

f world s arms traffic may be the labor of 
Sisyphus. Even if he manages to slash 
U.S. sales, few other countries are apt to 
,. follow his lead. Says British M.P. Kcn- 
neth Warren: "Tf American defense 
1exporters are going to find it more 




difficuli to sell, then the vacuum Is going 
to be filled by somebody else." 

► The Soviet Union, second only to the 

as an arms supplier, with sales last 
year estimated at about $5.5 billion, has 
eagerly offered wear)ons where Washing¬ 
ton has refused. After the U.S. balked at 
equipping debt-ndden Peru with super¬ 
sonic warplanes, for instance. Lima 
turned to Moscow. The Peruvians bought 
about $250 million in Soviet arms, includ¬ 
ing rockets, tanks and 36 Sukhoi-22 fight¬ 
er-bombers. During the same period, the 
U.S.S.R. delivered an estimated $850 mil¬ 
lion worth of tanks, artillery, armored ve¬ 
hicles and other arms to Ethiopia for its 
war against neighboring Somalia. Syria, 
Libya, Iraq and Algeria are expected to 
receive new weapons from Moscow as a 
reward for their strong opposition to Arab 
concessions to Israel. 

► France in 1976 (the most recent year 
for complete figures) sold some $3.7 bil¬ 
lion worth of arms to more than 20 coun¬ 
tries. A favorite item has been Dassault’s 
versatile Mirage III. Fourteen long-range 
versions of this $8 million Mach 2 fighter 
were bought by the Sudan and 18 by Ec¬ 
uador. Peru, Brazil. Argentina. Colombia 
and Venezuela already fly Mirages. 

^ British salesmen closed arms deals in 
1977 worth $1.9 billion A bestseller was 
the Chieftain tank; Iran has bought 1.500 
of these powerful fighting vehicles in the 
past two years, Kuwait obtained 500 Fin¬ 
land's $180 million purchase of 60 Brit¬ 
ish Hawk fighters has prompted experts 
to predict that the plane's foreign sales 
could exceed 1.500 by the mid-1980s. 

Neither France nor Britain shows any 
intention of braking its sales drive. The 
French stage an extravagant biennial 


“arms supermarket" at Camp Satory, 
near Versailles, that draws interested of¬ 
ficials from dozens of nations. Paris also 
maintains an elaborate sales apparatus 
that has been organized into several sep¬ 
arate agencies, in order to avoid political 
problems in providing weapons to both 
sides of a conflict. Thus one French agen¬ 
cy can sell arms to South Africa and Is¬ 
rael, while another can show the latest 
military gadgetry to black Africans and 
Arabs. 

The British are equally innovative. 
Not only do they stage a sprawling arms 
fair at Aldershot, 36 miles from London, 
but they have converted two ships into 
floating exhibit halls that cruise from na¬ 
tion to nation, offering military hardware. 

The Big Four producers account for 
about 909f of the world's arms trade. But 
a number of other nations have also been 
ringing up hefty sales. Among them 

► Italy last year exported $690 million 
in arms, including missile frigates to Ven¬ 
ezuela and Peru, Chinook helicopters 
(made under license from Boeing) to IrarT* 
air transports to Argentina and Dubai, 
and the license to make the Oto Melara 
naval guns to the U.S. 

► Israel now manages to export $400 mil¬ 
lion of the output of its expanding arms in¬ 
dustry to more than a dozen countries, 
including Taiwan. South Africa. Kenya 
and Greece. Among the most popular Is¬ 
raeli weapons. Uzi submachine guns. 
Galil assault rifles and the Gabriel rock¬ 
et that, Israelis boast, is “the world's only 
combat-proved surface-to-surface ship- 
borne missile system " 

► West Germany in 1976 sold most of its 
$317 million in arms (helicopters and 
Leopard tanks) to fellow NATO states or 


U.S. ARMS SALES AGREEMENTS 
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neutrals. I^st week's prize deal: the sale, 
pending congressional O.K., of the 120- 
mm. smooth-bore gun to the Pentagon for 
the U.S.'s new XM-1 battle tank. Though 
most would be produced under license by 
American firms. West Germany could 
earn at least $62 million. To other coun¬ 
tries, Bonn supplies only what it calls “de¬ 
fensive" weapons, such as antitank and 
antiaircraft rockets to Iran and subma¬ 
rines to Argentina. 

The major reward for arms sales by 
the great powers used to be the diplomat¬ 
ic leverage on the recipient. To an im¬ 
portant extent, this is still true for the U.S 
and U S.S.R If Washington, for instance, 
assents to Mexico's recent request to buy 
$150 million worth of F-5Es, it will pri¬ 
marily be to avoid souring the U S.'s im¬ 
proving relations with its neighbor 

But for most other industrial coun¬ 
tries, arms sales now are primarily a wel¬ 
come means of improving the chronic bal¬ 
ance of payments deficits they have 
suffered since the astronomic jump in oil 
prices in 1973. Admits Britain's Sir Ron- 
chief of sales for the Ministry of 
DeieMNiAHKiiM* country is absolutely dc- 
pen^mjjj^.’exporls, and that increasingly 
k sft seas arms sales." 

A t a time of uncomfortably high and 
persistent unemployment, moreover, 
arms exports cieaie badly needed jobs at 
home French economists estimate that 
such exports keep 70,000 of their coun¬ 
trymen working, while as many as 800.- 
0()0 Americans may owe their jobs to for¬ 
eign military sales Selling weapons 
abroad also enables producer-countries to 
regain pari of their steep research and de¬ 
velopment costs and benefit from the 
economies of large-scale output. France s 
aviation industry, for example, could not 
afford to design and manufacture new ad¬ 
vanced combat aircraft for the French air 
force unless it could count on sales to for¬ 
eigners According to the Congressional 
Budget Office, $8 billion worth of U S 
arms exports bring down the Pentagon's 
cost of weapons by some $560 million 
Except for Carter’s new ceiling on 
some categories of sales, there are no signs 
of a letup in the international aims mar¬ 
ket Japan is about to buy $4.57 billion 
worth of F-15 Eagles and P-3C Orion an¬ 
tisubmarine patrol planes from the U.$., 
while Canada is shopping for $2.3 billion 
in fighter jets. 'Yugoslavia, Egypt, Chad 
and the Sudan are already lining up to 
place their 1978 orders with Washington. 
London anticipates cultivating Arab cus¬ 
tomers for more than $1 billion worth of 
Britisn helicopters, gun sights, radar and 
other military equipment, and Paris has 
its eyes on the greatest untapped arms 
market of all—Communist China. Sums 
up Frank Barnaby, director of the widely 
respected Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute: “In spite of President 
Carter's efforts, it is proving extremely 
difficult to control iarms salesl. One is jus¬ 
tified in being pessimistic." ■ 
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H ot Spots in the Land off Stick s 

But Moscow is cool to a nuclear-safety pact in space 

E skimos call it 'Hhe Land of the Little runaway space vehicles was also genuine. 

Sticks” because Arctic winds and bit- At his press conference last week, Pres- 
ter cold keep its stunted pines from grow- idem Carter said he would take up with 
ing beyond the thickness of a finger. But Moscow his idea that nations using earih- 
as Operation Morning Light continued in orbiting nuclear-powered satellites should 
the Canadian wilderness near Great Slave either agree to install “much more ad- 
Lake, the searchers discovered remnants vanced safety precautions * or simply stop 
of the nuclear-powered Cosmos 954: man- launching them. 

made sticks of radioactive metal stuck in Yet the differences between the 
the frozen tundra and ice-covered lakes. American and Soviet approaches to pro- 

At least five chunks of the fallen Soviet viding electrical power in space make an 

spy satellite were located. One, a mere agreement unlikely. The U S. has not 

10 in. long and Yi in. thick, was emitting launched a nuclear-i^wered vehicle since 

enough radiation to kill anyone foolish 1965. Instead, it relies on solar cells for 

enough to hold it for two hours. electricity for all purposes except shots to 

The findings confirmed the estimate the moon or toward other planets, where 

ofU.S. and Canadian scientists that parts ihe sun's rays are too weak to be con- 

of the satellite had survived the searing verted into sufficient pt>wer In the 18 

17,000-m p.h. entry into the atmosphere times in which the U S has sent nuclear 

and probably fell in a shotgun-like pa^..j^ 4 ^wer packs into space, it has used a much 
tern over at least 200 miles. Qng,o£^>jfe39^ less dangeious method than the Russians 
gest pieces found was a gflv jQctal tube TheAmencansuseplutonium238,aniso- 
a bout the si/e of an office-buikM|f|^rl^l^^«l 1 . tope whose main radiation consists of 
j tinguisher that was discoverc^ni lk alpha particles that cannot go through pa- 

I in the ice of the remote Thelon Rivffby per or clothing and would have tobcswal- 

I two young Americans who happened to lowed or inhaled to be harmful to humans 

I be on a research dog-sled run through the I’he U S , moreover, has placed its power j 

j Thelon Game Sanctuary. Scientists said packs in a steel conlainet shielded with ! 

that It emitted “mixleraie ' radiation and ceramic material that absorbs heat and | 

while they pondered whether and how to burns off upon re-entry into the atmo- 

break the ray-absorbmg river ice to find sphere. The container itself is designed 

out whether more lethal parts lay below. | to survive impact 
! armed Canadian paratnxipers set up a ! The Russians, by contrast, seem less j 
i camp m the —40" F . cold j advanced in the use of solar energy and i 


produces radioactive sironlium 90, cesi¬ 
um and icxiine—all far more threatening 
to human life than the alpha particles gen¬ 
erated by the U.S.'s plutonium 238 fuel. 
Rather than shield their power packs to 
ensure survival on impact, the Russians 
gamble that their radioactive materials 
will disintegrate on any accidental re-en¬ 
try and disperse in high-altitude winds. 
In fact, vaporized uranium 235 and other 
particles from the falling Cosmos 954 
formed a radioactive cloud in the upper 
atmosphere that may be up to 250 miles 
long and is now drifting eastward. 

B oth the U.S. and the Soviets normal¬ 
ly shoot their satellites* nuclear power 
packs into high orbit (600 to 900 miles) 
after their use has ended. At present, there 
are 16 Soviet and eight American nucle¬ 
ar power supplies in these “parking” or¬ 
bits. These highfliers may circle the earth 
safely for up to 10,000 years, and while 
their radiation will not have decayed com¬ 
pletely w'hcn they start to come down, its 
potency will be sufficiently diminished so 
that the danger is likely to disappear. 
Space scientists are confideru. moreover, 
that before future generations face the fall 
of these satellites, they will have achieved 
a means of either sending other vehicles 
up to retrieve the circling craft or of hurl¬ 
ing them into even higher orbits. 

Meantime, NASA is concerned about 
another reminder of the varied and un¬ 
predictable hazards of throwing earthly 
spheres into space. There has been some 
slippage in the earth orbit of the space 
agency's big Sky lab space station, which 
was launched in 1973 and should not have 


T he security was aimed mainly at pre¬ 
venting wandering Eskimos from 
being exptised to radiation, but it was also 
meant to ensure that the pieces would be 
protected until they could be thoroughly 
analyzed by Western military experts. 
The main U.S. interest is in whether the 
I Russians have yet achieved the ability, 
after ten years of experimentation, to use 
satellite-borne radar to track submerged 
submarines Intelligence officials have 
dismissed speculation by some scientists 
that Cosmos 954 s big. cylindrical nucle¬ 
ar power pack, a yard long and a yard 
' thick, with its 110 lbs. of highly enriched 
uranium 235, was so powerful that it 
i might actually have been part of a nu¬ 
clear weapon or a hunter-killer satellite. 
Instead, U.S. experts believe, the Russians 
needed a relatively large reactor to pow¬ 
er a high-frequency radar carried atoard 
the satellite. The Soviets are thought to 
be trying to develop a radar sharp enough 
to detect changes in the pattern of plank¬ 
ton life near the oceans' surfaces. Such al¬ 
terations are caused by the wake of deep- 
running subs, and thus could betray the 
presence of the previously untrackable 
U.S. nuclear deterrent. 

Although the military interest was 
paramount, the concern in both Wash¬ 
ington and Ottawa over the hazards from 


employ nuclear power supplies more fre- | begun declining in its orbit until 1983. Jl 
qucnlly m earth orbii Furthermore, to | packs no nuclear punch, but no one would 
generate high power ilOO kilowatts or j want to be near it if it falls' it is 118 ft. 
more), they use a fission process, which ! long and weighs in at 85 tons. ■ 
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COVER STORIES 

T he Hofse Ga ilops In_ 

In a climate ofpolitical stability, room for optimism and some new freedom 


T he rice cakes were ready, as were 
the red envelopes containing gifts 
of *‘lucky money “ Millions 
throughout Asia and the Pacific 
were thinking ahead to a few days off from 
work, visits with family and friends, per¬ 
haps even a week of foreign travel and cer¬ 
tainly the year's most sumptuous feast¬ 
ing. From snowy Sapporo to summery 
Sydney, a pale sliver of new moon rises 
this week on the year 4676 in the Chi¬ 
nese calendar, and the astrologers of the 
, East turn their charts from a Year of the 
Snake to a Year of the Horse. 

They may well breathe a sigh of re¬ 
lief as they do so. The snake, after all, is 
an ambiguous creature, endowed in leg¬ 
end with both cunning and supernatural 
powers. It is notoriously unpredictable, 
and its tw clv^ year hibernation in the cal- 
cndailniilH^none too short for most 
iast, the horse is bold and 
bcautifui^B;Ad persevering, a noble 
helpmate of hm^nkind—even if that 
help has often come in war. It conjures 
up images of the spacious inner Asian 
plains, of Mongol warriors, expansion and 
growth and vigorous competition. All in 
all, its arrival should be a good omen. 

The snake leaves behind an appro¬ 
priately mixed record, including some 


happy surprises. On the Asian subconti¬ 
nent three would-be dictators lost their 
jobs, in India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka; 
for India especially, the change of lead¬ 
ership came as an extraordinary re-em¬ 
brace of democracy. Indonesians had to 
be content with a smaller victory: though 
the country was plagued at year's end by 
student rioting, some 10,000 political pris¬ 
oners were finally released after a decade 
of detention. But there were also major po¬ 
litical scandals in South Korea and the re¬ 
newal of an age-old conflict in the Phil¬ 
ippines between the Moslem rebels of 
Mindanao and the Manila government. 
In Japan, the world's most successful eco¬ 
nomic machine got stuck in low gear, de¬ 
spite repeated efforts by the government 
to shift into high. Throughout Asia, busi¬ 
nessmen and government planners fret¬ 
ted over the growing sentiment for pro¬ 
tectionism in Western Europe and the 
U.S. Worst of all, a senseless tragedy con¬ 
tinued to unfold in Cambodia, as the fa¬ 
natical government of Premier Pol Pot 
imposed its drastic vision of a new so¬ 
ciety over the dead bodies of probably 
more than 2 million countrymen. It was 
during the Year of the Snake that the full 
extent of that slaughter—possibly the 
most thoroughgoing episode of mass mur¬ 


der since Hitler's in Germany—became | 
clear to the outside world. In addition, 
long-seething tensions between Cambo¬ 
dia and neighboring Viet Nam burst into 
open fighting, touching off the post-World 
War If era's third Indochina conflict. 

No one can guarantee that these and 
other Asian troubles will be magically re¬ 
solved during the new year. But as the 
Horse gallops onstage, there is room for 
considerable optimism. Probably most 
important, the long-range trend toward 
a viable, stable international order—a 
trend that began with the U.S. puUout 
from Indochina—seems almost ceruin to 
grow stronger, despite the current blood¬ 
shed on the very ground that the Amer¬ 
icans abandoned. Dominating the scene 
is a China that is not only more settled in¬ 
ternally than at any other time in the last 
decade, but also increasingly fervent in 
its advocacy of a '"zone of peace and neu¬ 
trality" throughout Southeast Asia. 
Among the non-Communist countries of 
Southeast Asia, the Association of South¬ 
east Asian Nations (ASEAN) is making 
progress—albeit slow and frai^t with 
delays—in creating a kind of Asian equiv¬ 
alent to the European Community. Even 
the climate of relations between China 
and India—frozen since the border war 
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of 1962—grew measurably 
year, with an exchange of amba^ Jpffs 
and the resumption of some cultural cross- 
pollination and trade All those encour¬ 
aging developments are expected to con¬ 
tinue or accelerate during the Year of the 
Horse 

Most of the countries of Asia and the 
Pacific are enjoying at least as much in¬ 
ternal stability as at any other lime since 
the region emerged from its long period 
of colonialism and war in the mid-1950s. 
Aside from India's return to democratic 
ranks, there is a new sense of political 
steadiness in Thailand, after a bloodless 
coup overthrew the ultra-conservative 
and widely disliked regime of Prime Min¬ 
ister Tanin Kraivixicn Australia, for the 
first time in years, faces no new attention- 
diverting election campaign, while South 
Korea, Taiwan and Singapore are fast 
progressing toward Japan in attaining Eu¬ 
ropean standards of living. Even in re¬ 
mote rural areas, the quality of life is 
changing for the better. The lights of TV 
sets are flickering in the wooden long- 
houses of Borneo's jungles for the first 
time; five new stations beam programs to 
homes along the klongs (canals) of rural 
Thailand. Peking radio claims that the 
age-old plague of schistosomiasis, a pain¬ 
ful and sometimes fatal parasitic disease 
that damages blood vessels and major or¬ 
gans, has been almost wiped out in China. 

T he overall stability of the region 
leads many analysts to forecast, 
however cautiously, a good year 
for the economy in all but a few 
Asian countries. Average real growth 
rates are expected to be more than S% 
for the year. Investor confidence has im¬ 
proved enough so that, as one American 
banker puls it, “there’s a tremendous 
amount of liquidity around and the giant 


international banks are going to be scram¬ 
bling all over one another to lend money 
in Asia, at very gcxid rates of interest '* 
Many countries, including the Philip¬ 
pines, Thailand, Malaysia and Indonesia, 
will be able to keep financing big, gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored development projects 
by floating foreign loans. Such further ad¬ 
vanced nations as Taiwan and South 
Korea will continue their holly aggressive 
export drives. 

Perhaps the greatest economic ques¬ 
tion mark concerns Japan. Us failure so 
far to return to its pre-1974 economic 
energy level will have repercussions 
throughout the region, though not all of 
them bad. For one thing, the strength of 
the yen—and the growing worldwide dis¬ 
crimination against Japanese exports 
—will almost surely spur greater invest¬ 
ment elsewhere in Asia, as the giant 
Japanese firms spend more and more of 
their highly valued currency abroad. But 
the outlook for a slow 1978 reflation in 
Japan could well reduce its purchases of 
raw materials from big suppliers, includ¬ 
ing Australia, Indonesia and Malaysia 

There will be no lack of demand in 
Asia, however, for the one commodity 
that is almost never in oversupply: food 
Despite steady, sometimes spectacular in¬ 
creases in agricultural production, popu¬ 
lation growth continues to outstrip it. 
Early last year an authoritative and 
gloomy study prepared by the Asian De¬ 
velopment Bank warned that unless dras¬ 
tic measures are taken to redress the im¬ 
balance between' the two, a massive grain 
deficit with large scale malnutrition and 
starvation will be the tragic, inevitable re¬ 
sult. Clearly, as Asia continues to partic¬ 
ipate in what promises to be an era of 
international peace, finding ways to avoid 
tha£ Malthusian nightmare will provide 
a far greater challenge than any war. 


In preparation for the Year of the 
Horse. Time correspondents assessed the 
problems and prospects in much of the 
vast, heterogeneous portion of the globe 
called Asia, as well as Australia and New 
Zealand A summary by region: 

The Indian Subcontinent. By any stan¬ 
dard, the year past was a momentous one 
in the old heart of British colonialism. Not 
since the Indo-Pakisiani partition of 1947 
had so much of impxiriance happened in 
India and its neighboring countries, and 
with such striking parallels. In its own 
wa>, each of them demonstrated that the 
region remains the only pari of Asia 
where colonialism left behind a legacy 
that is both rational and humanistic As 
the Year of the Hoi'se begins, India's In¬ 
dira Gandhi faces criminal charges; Pak¬ 
istan's Zulfikar Alt Bhutto is in jail; and 
Sri Lanka's Sirimavo Bandaranaike is the 
leader of a tiny defeated party in parlia¬ 
ment. Their combined political eclipse 
marks the end of a decade of populist na¬ 
tionalism that saw the subcontinent’s ex¬ 
pectant millions diverted from the drea¬ 
ry task of economic advance by the 
crowd-pleasing promises of demagogues 
and their socialist sloganeering. The In¬ 
dian subcontinent is once again struggling 
to make democracy work. 

The key to success for all of them, as 
usual, will lie in India's ^x|mple The 
omens are mixed. After ^ 

Prime Minister Morarji * 
ment is still laboring laJjSW^n^ns to 
promote rural developm^t, re-emphasize 
the Gandhian ideals of self-help and put 
a brake on the uncontrolled growth of 
both festering cities and big industry. 

Desai can take some comfort from the 
mere fact that his Janata Party, an um¬ 
brella group that came together only in 
opposition to Mrs. Gandhi, has so far re- 
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mained intact and is in no immediate dan¬ 
ger of being dislodged from power. True» 
there has been speculation that some seg¬ 
ments of the Janata group might split off 
i -y join that half of the old Congress Par¬ 
ty that failed to join Mrs. Gandhi in her 
efforts at a political comeback. But that 
possibility remains remote, while the oc¬ 
togenarian Desai. though excessively pu¬ 
ritanical and often rigid, has emerged as 
a unifying factor. One test the new year 
will quickly bring is whether Janata can 
emerge as a truly national party, rather 
than the northern coalition it is now. Elec¬ 
tions are scheduled on Feb 25 in six 
stales, four of them in the south, where Ja¬ 
nata has yet to gain a foothold. 

For all of Desai’s good intentions, the 
fundamental economic problems of the 
country arc no nearer to solution. Now 
the world's tenth largest industrial pow¬ 


and investment are sluggish"—scarcely 
the climate in which Desai will be able 
to make good on his audacious promise 
to end unemployment in India within a 
decade. But both Patel and the Prime 
Minister have said that their next bud¬ 
get. due to be introduced at the end of 
this month, will provide a solid lift for 
the economy. 

Similar problems, if on a different 
scale, affect the other countries of the 
subcontinent. In Sri Lanka, President 
Junius Richard Jayawardenc. who took 
power from the Bandaranaike govern¬ 
ment by winning 140 of 160 parliamen¬ 
tary seats in July's elections, faces the 
uphill task of rehabilitating an economy 
whose most productive sectors had been 
all but ruined by badly managed na¬ 
tionalization schemes. On the hopeful 
side, Sri Lanka's large British-owned tea 
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er, India has come close to meeting the 
challenge of production. Bui it lags sore¬ 
ly behind in distributing what it produc¬ 
es for the one-third of the nation that lives 
near starvation. Moreover, because of 
ever-rampani population increases, per 
capita income actually declined slightly 
between 1976 and 1977. from 659 to 655 
rupees, a drop of 50c. The fearsome com- 
pulsk^ry sterilization crusade pressed by 
Mrs. Gandhi s son Sanjay paralyzed the 
country's family-planning program, and 
there i s littl^b gpe that efforts in that di- 
rectj||||gfi|||Hb^^^ soon 

Vages. combined with 
widespreacMH^ unrest, have slowed 
growth in industrSh output from 10^ dur¬ 
ing Mrs. Gandhi's last year in office to 
4% in 1977. Meanwhile resewces, some 
of which have accumulated in impressive 
quantities, are being stored rather than 
used, while policies to put them to work 
emerge slowly Finance Minister Hini- 
bhai M. Patel admits that "the economy 


and rubber plantations have been put 
back into running order by the new gov¬ 
ernment, and record crops are expected 
this year. 

In Pakistan, under martial law for the 
fourth time since independence, the chal¬ 
lenge IS to stimulate an economy that grew 
stagnant during the rule of former Prime 
Minister Bhutto, now facing criminal 
prosecution on murder charges As in Sri 
Lanka, the government of General Mo¬ 
hammed Zia Ul-Haq has promised to give 
the private sector a greater role in the 
economy, reversing the direction set by 
the socialist-minded Bhutto. For 1978 Zia 
predicts single-digit inflation, compared 
with 1 S% last year, and 6% real growth 
in the G.N .P., as opposed to none in 1977. 
But in all the countries of the region, even 
sound economic policies are often sabo¬ 
taged by inflexible bureaucracies, unqual¬ 
ified administrators and, of course, the in¬ 
exorable rise in the population. Most 
economists do not foresee major improve¬ 


ments in the subcontinent's quality of life 
until the 1980s, if then. Says one Sri Lan¬ 
kan official: ‘The problem is that new eco¬ 
nomic measures take time to bite, and we 
may not be given the time." 

China. Of all the countries of Asia, the gi¬ 
ant of the continent probably looks for¬ 
ward to the Year of the Horse with the 
highest expectations. Last year saw an im¬ 
pressive return to stable, predictable gov¬ 
ernment after the months-long power 
struggle that followed the death of Chair¬ 
man Mao Tse-tung in September 1976. 
Moreover, the policies of the new govern¬ 
ment, under Chairman/Premier Hua 
Kuo-fei^, have been clearly welcomed by 
the majority of China's more than 800 
million people. Foremost among Hua's 
priorities was keeping up the campaign 
against the so-call^ Gang of Four, led by 
Mao’s radical widow Chiang Ch'ing. 
Though the campaign continued, appar¬ 
ently, to run into stubborn pockets of re¬ 
sistance. it succeeded in establishing Chi- 
most stable governmental bureaucra- 
Ihan a decade—by the simple 
expedi ent otTfargi ng one of the two major 
ikl' had been quarreling all that 
g&ve some 20 million to 30 mil- 
orkers their first wage increaf.e since 
1962. He also has promised a new "live¬ 
liness” in Chinese life, already provided in 
part by scores of old plays, books, ballets 
and movies that he has restored to favor 
after a long period of cultural starvation. 

T he forecast for China's new year 
IS hinged firmly to the twelve 
months just past. The most far- 
reaching political event of the year 
was probably the return of the twice-dis¬ 
graced, twice-resurrected Teng Hsiao- 
p'ing to the post of Vice Premier. An able 
political street fighter if ever there was 
one, Teng. 74. has dominated the scene 
in China ever since, leading to specula¬ 
tion among China watchers that Hua, far 
younger and less experienced at 56, will 
be pushed into a largely ceremonial role 
as Party Chairman. Teng has managed 
to place subordinates loyal to him in most 
of the newly reconstituted provincial par¬ 
ty committees, as well as in such key cen¬ 
tral institutions as the party organization 
department, the planning ministry and 
the propaganda department. One niajor 
test of the strength of Teng's leadership 
could well come up shortly after the lu¬ 
nar new year, when the long anticipated 
National People’s Congress is expected to 
be held. Many analysts think that Teng 
will hc named to replace Hua as Premier, 
rubber-stamping a decision that will have 
been made earlier by the political bureau 
of the party. 

Certainly Teng has made no secret 
of his msgor goal: to transform China into 
a modern socialist country by the year 
2000. In that regard, 1977 was a year of 
partial success. In agriculture, China 
reaped only a “fairly good harvest," ac¬ 
cording to official reports—meaning that 
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grain production probably did not rise 
above the 1976 level of 287 million met¬ 
ric tons. By contrast. China's decision to 
tap more and more of its oil reserves re¬ 
sulted in one notable economic bright 
spot, with production increasing by S% 
to about 90 million tons. Production of 
coal went up roughly 10%. to an estimat¬ 
ed 490 million tons, and that of steel by 
about the same percentage, to some 26 
million tons. Both were impressive gains 
If Peking’s new leadership can keep the 
political peace. 1978 should, in the view 
of most analysts, see even higher rates of 
industrial growth. 

E ven so, China’s economic planners 
are faced with some lough prob¬ 
lems. For one thing, Chinese work¬ 
ers arc not likely to wait patiently 
for another 20 years before their next 
wage increase: balancing their claims 
against the need for more industrial in¬ 
vestment will be a difficult exercise. Sec¬ 
ond. China needs to make a fundamental 
decision on imports- whether to abandon 
Its long held policy of refusing to buy from 
abroad on credit With its vast internaljl; 
market, China, unlike Japaao^’^’JjSJHfT 
is not likely to become a majoiJj;0ding na¬ 
tion Within the foreseeable 
will have to come up with enoug Jtan*- 
eign exchange to buy the technol<!fjy it 
needs from Japan and the West. To whom 
will it turn ’ A Japanese sinologist, not¬ 
ing that his nation already accounts for a i 
full quanei of China’s foreign trade, pre- j 
diets ‘Peking i.s not likely to depend on i 
us for much more than that In the fu- | 
ture. It will probably turn increasingly to | 
the U S. and the Common Market to buy | 
w hat It needs " 

To do that China will need to rely on 
ever more pragmatic policies, making up 
for lost time by training a corps of skilled 
technicians and scientists who are allowed 
to work full time at their jobs, rather than, 
as before, spending wasteful hours in po¬ 
litical study. This, of course, could lead 
to precisely the kind of Soviet-style “re¬ 
visionism” that Mao feared, complete 
with its new class of privileged bureau¬ 
crats and professionals. Teng and his al¬ 
lies. despite their lip service to Mao. seem 
willing to pay that price—which is why 
Mao never trusted them. The question is 
Will the other factions of the party use 
Teng's unabashed pragmatism as an ex- 
ctse to launch a new power struggle? No 
doubt Teng will devote much of his con¬ 
siderable energy during the Year of the 
Horse to ensure against that possibility. 

The chief questions for the “other” 
China. Taiwan, also revolve around the 
economy, although they concern not a 
struggling agricultural economy but one 
that is already highly developed. With ex¬ 
ports expected to rise to $10.7 billion (v. 
imports of $10.1 billion) and overall eco¬ 
nomic growth projected at 7%, Taiwan 
should continue its recovery from the re¬ 
cessionary climate of the past few years. 
Inflation is forecast at a tolerable 5%. and 
work on the island’s ten huge public con¬ 
struction projects is moving ahead on 


schedule. Not surprisingly, the health of 
the economy is leading many on Taiwan 
to feel more confident than ever that the 
island can sustain its de facto indepen¬ 
dence from Peking, whatever Washington 
does. Whether it can in the long run, the 
normalization question is not high on the 
U.S. congressional agenda. 

Northeast Asia. “To us,” says Kim 
Chum Kon, South Korea's foremost po¬ 
litical pundit, “the Year of the Horse looks 
ominous.” That bumpy-ride forecast is 
based on two storms that arrived in Seoul 
last year from Washington- President 
Jimmy Carter's decision to withdraw 
American forces from the country by 
1982, and the so-called Koreagale scan¬ 
dal, involving charges of influence ped¬ 
dling and bribery of American officials 
by South Korean Businessman Tongsun 
Park. After initially dragging its feet on 
the case. South Korea’s government has 
lately cooperated with U.S investigators, 
and Park himself is scheduled to return 
to the U.S. to testify before Congress in 
two weeks Even so, because of the fuss 
,».made in the U.S. over South Korea last 
year, Kim even perceives a “fasl-climb- 
ing anti-Americanism among the Korean 
masses ” If relations continue to go bad¬ 
ly. he warns, “our bond of friendship with 
the U S., sealed with blood throughout the 
Korean and Viel Nam v/ars, could im¬ 
mediately go to pieces.” 

One thing that clearly was not going 
to pieces was South Korea's booming 
economy, which remains the envy of olh- i 
er Asian countries. In 1977, South Korea I 
for the first time passed Us chief rival, Tai- \\ 
wan. m total exports—$10 billion worth ' 
of goods poured out of South Korean fac- \ 
lories, compared with $9.3 billion for Tai- ^ 
wan. Most experts expect Korea's growth | 
to continue at a full-gallop 10% in 1978. ; 
the highest in Asia. Predicts Oh Pom Sik. 
executive vice president of the Korean 
Traders Association “We will make our 
exports reach the level of $12 billion this 
year.” President Park Chung Hee recent¬ 
ly estimated that exports will reach a soar¬ 
ing $20 billion by 1981 

T ime was when a 10% level of eco¬ 
nomic expansion added up to just 
another ho-hum year in Japan No 
longer Tn the world economy's 
long and painful comeback from the re¬ 
cession of 1975, the fabled Japanese econ¬ 
omy has failed to move with its usual 
speed Even a $7,6 billion dose of domes¬ 
tic stimulation, ^administered belatedly 
last year, has so far worked no miracles. 
Thus, despite Premier Takeo Fukuda’s 
commitment to a 7% growth rate for 
1978, most economists think the real rale 
will be closer to 5%. One key problem: a 
serious under-calculation of projected 
trade surpluses, which on discovery boost¬ 
ed the value of the yen so high that 
some Japanese goods were priced out of 
the market. 

Unemployment is currently around 
one million, and while that is only 2% of 
the work force, it is high by Japanese stan- 
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Sleeping together with different dreams 

dards. I^st year a record number of firms 
—some 18,500—went bankrupt, and cap¬ 
ital spending is still dormant. Partly as a 
result, industry is currently performing at 
only 757r of capacity. Says top govern¬ 
ment Economist Kiichi Miyazawai “The 
housewife is not going to loosen her purse 
strings so long as she fears her husband 
may be thrown out of work." Nonetheless, 
Miyazawa adds that he thinks the gov¬ 
ernment's reflationary policies will even¬ 
tually take root, even if only toward the 
end of 1978. Says he: “Once the economy 
begins to move upward, these fears will 
disappear and our housewife will be back 
in the market again." 

The speed with which Fukuda’s re¬ 
flationary eflbrts take effect is crucial for 
Japan's political fortunes this year. If his 
measures fail to generate widespread con¬ 
fidence, the 73-year-old Premier could 
conceivably be forced out of office by his 
own Liberal Democratic Party to make 
way for a younger, fresher leader. If the re¬ 
covery should falter seriously—which al¬ 
most no one expects it to—the oppe^si- 
tion might be able to force the government 
into a disastrous early election. Most busi¬ 
nessmen in the country remain cautiously 
optimistic that Japan can expect a year 
of progress. “Japan faces a critical year." 
says Chujiro Fujino, chairman of the 
ant l^^J^||\:)rporalion “All of us will 
have^HH^^A-'^^th and do our best. 1 be¬ 
lieve ihe^^^J^Lpeople are up to it." 

Southeast Asia. The five partners of the 
ten^year-old asean are, as the Chinese 
saying has it, “sleeping together with dif¬ 
ferent dreams." That is, they have suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing asean as a viable 
political concept, but they remain unable 
to make major headway in economic co¬ 


operation. The problem is that each of 
the five partners has its own ASEAN. Thai¬ 
land and the Philippines are hoping that 
the association can accommodate some 
kind of mutual defense arrangement. In¬ 
donesia. the biggest and poorest of the 
partners, is leery of intraregional trade ar¬ 
rangements; Jakarta fears that multina¬ 
tional corporations will use Singapore, a 
duty-free port, as a Trojan horse to ship 
their goods into Indonesia, thereby injur¬ 
ing local industries. Though the members 
have agreed in principle to copperate in 
five major industrial projects—including 
a diesel plant to be built by Singapore 
and facilities for urea production to be 
constructed by Indonesia and Malaysia 
—none has much chance of getting off 
the ground this year. Feasibility studies 
and other preparations are likely to lake 
two more years before solid work begins 
on any of the plans. As for the long-term 
outlook, nobody has yet flgured out a way 
to overcome ifte most basic obstacle to a 
thriving regional trade in Southeast Asia, 
except for Singapore, all the asean coun-^ 
tries are essentially agricultural econo-" 
mies producing much the same things and 
needing little of what the others can 
provide 


D espite that, the five asean states 
are at least searching for new av¬ 
enues of cooperation in good 
faith At the beginning of this 
year their first trade agreement went into 
effect, granting preferential tariff status 
to 71 Items, including live animals, soda 
ash, gypsum, and typewriters. The cen¬ 
tral banks in asean also seem on the verge 
of a new swapping arrangement Banks 
in different countries will simply ex¬ 
change desk officers, so that one bank will 
have a representative in the other, with¬ 
out the expense and risk of opening a 
branch office. 

During the Year of the Horse most 
of the free market economies of the re¬ 
gion arc expected to register significant 
growth. Singapore plans to achieve a 
G.N.P. increase of between 69r to 8^-^. 
Malaysia's economy should forge ahead 
by 5^c to 69r, and the Philippines is count¬ 
ing on a 79f expansion. Even Indonesia, 
which paradoxically has both the gravest 
problems and greatest potential of the re¬ 
gion. is in better economic shape than it 
has been Lp several years. Helped out by 
three “bail out" loans totaling $l billion 
from American and Japanese banks, and 
by rising commodity prices, the country 
has largely recovered from the Pertamina 
disaster of three years ago when it was dis¬ 
covered that the huge, corruption-ridden 
state oil company owed some $10 billion 
more than was on its books. With the cri¬ 
sis atmosphere at an end, the American- 
educated technocrats who run Indonesia's 
economy should be able to pay greater at¬ 
tention to the domestic scene. The main 
problem; food. Indonesia last year ac¬ 
counted for a staggering one-third of the 
entire world's rice imports, more than 2.9 


million tons. Unless domestic production 
increases force that figure down, all the 
revenues ^ined through oil and mineral 
exports will go to pay the food bill. 

Among other asean states, Malaysia 
remains one of the region's potentiaUy 
more prosperous countries with its rela¬ 
tively small population and abundant 
mineral resources. But the Horse is ar¬ 
riving there under gathering clouds of 
political uncertainty. Premier Hussein 
Onn's precarious multi-ethnic coalition 
received a shock last year, when an anti¬ 
corruption drive in Kelantan state ended 
ih a declaration of emergency rule there. 
The campaign offended the locally based 
Islam party, which saw its prestige in the 
slate threatened by central government 
intervention. In protest, the party dropped 
from the National Front and cast its lot 
with the opposition. At the same time, 
there is growing dissatisfaction with the 
government’s seven-year-old New Eco¬ 
nomic Policy, aimed at giving native Ma¬ 
lays—or Bumiputras —a greater share in 
the Chinese-dominated national econo- 
"iM'leighe prob lem is that the NEP has 
created^f“Wlw class of wealth, the so- 
^lledg|||^‘j<- ^millionaires, to the deepen- 
^il!HpR6tftC)it of both Chinese business- 
me^and the nearly two-thirds of the 
Bumipuira population that remains below 
the official poverty hue. With elections 
widely predicted for April, a year ahead 
of schedule, the diverse half-dozen oppo¬ 
sition parties just might manage sufficient 
unity to break the two-thirds majority 
needed by the National Front to pass con¬ 
stitutional amendments and thereby 
maintain total control 

Thailand, though currently plagued 
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by its share of problems, is closing a ris¬ 
ing trade deficit, and may have the best 
prospects of any asean country. It boasts 
a fabulously rich agricultural sector, a 
population of manageable size and the 
hope of large mineral resources, especially 
oil and natural gas in the Gulf of Siam. 
*Toreign bankers are bullish on Thai¬ 
land,” says Antoine van Agtmael. di¬ 
rector of a local investment bank. ‘The 
currency will continue to be very stable 
against the dollar because Thailand has 
ample foreign exchange reserves, roughly 
$1.4 billion. The country's ability to bor¬ 
row abroad remains excellent because 
of its very low debt service ratio.” Con¬ 
fidence in the economy has also been 
spurred by Bangkok’s ability to make 
steady improvements in its relations 
with such Communist states as China 
and Viet Nam. 

A t the same lime, the country seems 
stable politically. Last October’s 
i mini-coup pul power directly into 
^ the hands of the military and its 
capable strongman. General Kriangsak 
Chamanand, who promptly promised 
gradual return to democratic 
elections sometime in 19'/«f? i ne Biehard 
Communist insurgency, no\^j^rijJ^i4lJt^ 
year, sputters on. with remor^pti 
forest and swampland in three bord^re¬ 
gions of the country constantly changing 
hands. But few foreign observers or Thais 
believe that Communism will ultimately 
win favor among the profoundly conser¬ 
vative and royalist lowland Thais. 

Thailand s economic problems seem 
minor when compared with those of its 
neighbors on all sides. To the west, Bur¬ 
ma remains the perennial sick man of 
I Asia, with a rice crop now barely one- 
quarter what It was in 1962 and the dic¬ 
tatorial regime of President Ne Win mak¬ 
ing no moves to correct the proved 
disasters of his “Burmese road to so¬ 
cialism.” The Indochinese countries arc 
better off, but not by much. Lat)s, par¬ 
ticularly, is on the verge of bankruptcy. 
An underpopulated, fertile land that has 
almost never had trouble feeding its peo¬ 
ple, Laos ended its second year as a Com¬ 
munist state with a 200,000-ton rice short¬ 
fall, At a state of the nation speech on 
December 2, Premier Kaysone Phom- 
vihane admitted that in industry “a num¬ 
ber of problems are yet to be solved, 
such as management, production, raw 
materials and spare parts.” Viet Nam, 
meanwhile, suffered a $638 million trade 
deficit in 1977 and remains heavily de¬ 
pendent on aid and credits from its big 
brother, the Soviet Union. Now, with a 
serious conflict festering on its border 
with Cambodia, resources again will 
have to be diverted from the pressing 
task of resuscitating the country's war- 
torn economy. 

Australia and New Zealand. Asia's two 
transplanted European societies step into 
the new year in a distinctly mottled mood. 
In Australia, the political stability that 
seemed to be forecast by Prime Minister 





Chin ese famiiic s en joying the tra nquillit y of a “peop le’s pat1<“in Sh anghai 

After a long period of cultural starvation, a promise of a new 'liveliness. ” 


Malcolm Fraser's re-election last Decem¬ 
ber has not yet remedied a badly shaken 
economy. Unemployment remains dis¬ 
tressingly high, at more than 69f of the 
work force, and is not likely to come 
down in the near future. The country will 
continue to suffer the effects of rampant 
welfare spending during the years of La¬ 
bor rule (1972-75), though curbs on 
government spending have lately brought 
the rate of inflation down from a record 
high of 17^f per year to a current level of 
^^/r. Overall, real growth rates are expect¬ 
ed to remain among the lowest in the 
region, between and None¬ 

theless, many were hopeful that things 
would improve. Editorialized the national 
daily, the Australian- ’ ll seems like a 
curiously novel experience to be able to 
start a new year for once w'lth the gen¬ 
uine conviction that things are Ux)king up. 
There is enough optimism in the air to 
conquer caution—and a very welcome 
feeling it is ” 

In fact, some evidence of Kxiking up 
has lately appeared. A report published 
last Dec. 30 by the federal Department 
of Industry and Commerce predicted a 
strong surge in sales of manufactured 
goods and a decline in unsold business in¬ 
ventories during the first quarter of 1978. 
A consortium of six petroleum companies 
announced that it will spend U.S $12.6 
million exploring part of the continental 
shelf off the northwest Australian coast 
for oil. Securities traders forecast that the 
value of many stocks will rise smartly in 
coming months. Australia’s foreign ex- 
chai^ reserves fattened by U.S. $29 mil- 
hon in the month ending in January, pro¬ 
viding the first sign that pressure to 
devalue had lifted and that capital is start¬ 
ing to flow back into the country. De¬ 
clared Treasurer John Howard: “The 
foundations have been laid for a period 


of sustained expansion with considerably 
lower rales of inflation.” 

If Australia is going through post- 
election shakeout, New Zealand faces 
pre-election jitters Actually, there is lit¬ 
tle doubt as to the outcome. The polls in¬ 
dicate Conservative Prime Minister Rob¬ 
ert Muldoon will win easily over a Labor 
Party that has rarely been held in such 
low esteem. With inflation running at 
more than 14^? and the balance of pay¬ 
ments in deficit to the tune of 79^ of the 
G N.P., New Zealand's main task will be 
to make a belated recovery from five long 
years of recession. 

E conomists expect New Zealand's 
real growth rale for 1978 to be even 
slimmer than Australia's, indeed, 
the lowest of the region: barely 
more than Wr. Rising world prices for 
synthetic fabric may provide a boost to 
one major export industry, that of wool 
production, but early sales this year have 
been discouraging And continuing dou¬ 
ble-digit inflation is expected to bedevil 
another industry: farmers' real incomes 
will probably fall by about 8.5%. “We 
farmers are not on our knees,” says Alan 
Wright, president of the Federated Farm¬ 
ers Organization. “But our costs are going 
up 18^'r a year, and we are getting no 
greater return for our products By the 
end of 1978 some sectors of our industry 
could be unprofitable.” 

Prime Minister Muk’ op¬ 

timistic, but not by muc^jSMrche flew 
off last month with hUrwifc to Tahiti on 
holiday, he predicted that he saw “day- 
. light at the mouth of the tunnel” by the 
end of 1978. At that rate, anything ap¬ 
proaching a full recovery in New Zea¬ 
land would have to await the animal that 
will succeed this year's steed in 1979, the 
Year of the Sheep. ■ 
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A Steed with Many Riders 

Both enthusiasm and despair, opulence and misery 


T hough their Western cousins greet lulionary” ballets and operas {e.g.. The 
Jan. 1 with firm resolutions and new Red Detachment of Women) that repre- 
budgets^ Asians are even more serious sented Chinese culture for a decade made 
about making each new year a time of a mockery of the country’s long history 
fresh beginnings. Householders make the of creative genius. Small wonder, then, 
rounds of merchants to pay off outstand* that the modest relaxation of cultural re- 
ing bills, refurbish their homes and clean strictions since the fall of the Gang of Four 
out the pantry. No human slate, of course, should have burst over the country like 
can be wiped completely clean. Both in- the Yellow River at flood stage, 
dividuals and nations enter the new year Travelers to China these days return 
with most of the same hopes or worries with tales of a countryside alive with en- 
they knew in the past. The Horse carries thusiasm over the revival of plays, mov- 
in on its back both enthusiasm and de- ies and books absent since the Cultural 
spair, opulence and misery. From their Revolution. Mobs of visitors descended on 
posts around Asia and the Pacific, Time’s Peking’s China Art Gallery last Novem- 
correspondents found a kaleidoscope of ber for a new show of traditional bird and 
images representing many moods: flower paintii^s. Black markets in movie 

and theater tickets have sprung up, with 
Taiwan: A City Out of the Sand. When butchers bartering extra rations for avail- 
the site was chosen in 1969, it was a bar* able seats, in Shanghai, audiences swarm 
ren stretch of open coastline, unbroken 
by a single inlet. In 1973 the formi¬ 
dable engineering task began: 66 mil¬ 
lion cu. ft. of sand and rock were 
dredged and turned into landfill. An 
intricate network of breakwaters, 
groins and sea walls went up Austra¬ 
lian pines, which thrive in brackish 
sandy soil, were planted as a wind¬ 
break. Taichung Harbor, named for 
the nearby city of Taichung, is by no 
means complete yet, but seven deep¬ 
water berths have already been in op¬ 
eration for more than a year, with an 
annual cargo-handling capacity of 2.8 
million metric tons. Another eight 
berths under way will expand that to 
6.4 million metric tons a year. 

Even then, government plans for 
Taichung will only have begun. l.o- » 

cated on Taiwan’s west coast roughly Fr eed Priso ner Supr apto jrlght) with son 
midway between the port ci lies of K ee- A lot of reading to catch up on. 
lung and Kaohsiung, the harbor itself 

was designed to take pressure off those spontaneously toward the stage 
two shipping centers. But it is also intend- actors at the end of a play, 
ed to be the commercial and industrial What has been revived hare 
hub of new development in central Tai- daring, movies about the Korean 
wan. Plans for the 1980s call for 18 more instance, and various undergre 
berths, an oil terminal, a shipyard, a fish- olutionary feats of the 1930s: a n 
ing port, and the beginning of an ambi- about Mao’s first wife, the marly 
tious waterfront industrial area for such K’ai-hui; Western classics like 
enterprises as a steel mill and pclrochem- of Shakespeare, Goethe s f au 
ical plants. Taichung Harbor New City, Twain’s Tom Sawyer, and thesyi 
as it has been tentatively dubbed, is ex- of Beethoven. Some new works a 

pected to reach a population of half a mil- tantly political as the old ones, 
lion before the turn of the century. The they vilify the Gang of Four ii 

port t^g|||tf^roved its worth to ship- ' capitalist roaders” like Tenj 

pers.^^^^B:^Vir of vicious typhoons p ing. What the new liberalisir 
last sum^M^Aainer vessels that could strates is less the permissivenes 
not be offload^Tobcause of damaged fa- na's new regime than the s 
cilities in battered Keelung and Kao- puritanism of the old. 
hsiung were accommodated at Taichung 

with ease. Malaysia: Not So New Villages. 1 




srx)nianeously toward the stage to cheer 
actors at the end of a play. 

What has been revived hardly seems 
daring, movies about the Korean War, for 
instance, and various underground rev¬ 
olutionary feats of the 1930s: a new opera 
about Mao’s first wife, the martyred Yang 
K’ai-hui: Western classics like the plays 
of Shakespeare, Goethe s f aust, Mark 
Twain’s Tom Sawyer, and the symphonies 
of Beethoven. Some new works are as bla¬ 
tantly political as the old ones, but now 
they vilify the Gang of Four instead of 
‘capitalist roaders” like Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing. What the new liberalism demon¬ 
strates is less the permissiveness of Chi¬ 
na's new regime than the stultifying 
Puritanism of the old. 


CMna: Small Leap Forward. One-dimen¬ 
sional. tediously ideological, chauvinisti- 
cally sentimental, the handful of ”revo- 


Malaysia: Not So New Villages. In the late 
1940s and early 1950s, when they were 
built, the British called them New Vil¬ 
lages. They were conceived as temporary 
settlements, barbed-wire refuges where 


Britain's troops could herd the population 
of the countryside out of reach of the ter¬ 
ror and propaganda of the Communist in¬ 
surgents then threatening the Malay pen¬ 
insula. (The villages would later inspire 
the “strategic hamlets' in Viet Nam.) A 
quarter-century later they still stand. Two 
million people, 15% of Malaysia’s pop¬ 
ulation, live in these shantytowns. 

Most of the inhabitants are working- 
class ethnic Chinese—a fact that exac¬ 
erbates the widening gap between the rich 
and the poor in Malaysia. New commu¬ 
nities for more affluent Malays and Chi¬ 
nese are tidy, sturdily built, well serviced. 
The New Villages, by contrast, usually 
lack sewage systems, electricity, even wa¬ 
ter pipes. No one seems to know what to 
do: “We cannot rebuild because the land 
isn't ours,” says Kai Tong, 71. who has 
been in the new village of Klang Lama 
for 25 years. ‘ We don't want to move 
away because, despite the shortcomings, 
we feel at home here ’ 

The Malaysian government, under 
ressure of a new wave of Communist in- 
cy in the countryside, has final- 
/ealr/c that the neglected 
are prime targets for rebel 
i'tfe’iit Authorities are encoiirag- i 
self-help programs and trying to | 
lure industries to the settlements, but : 
without much success Most villagers | 
still cycle many miles daily to rural 
jobs like rubber tapping and tin min¬ 
ing, disillusioned youths leave for big¬ 
ger towns or industrial cities Laments 
Kai Tong: ‘Wc arc Malaysia's forgot- | 
ten t)eople ' i 

I 

Indonesia: The Homeconimg. Suprapto ! 
was a leading law professor and attor- . 
ney when the 1965 Communist-sup¬ 
ported coup in Indonesia was thwart¬ 
ed by the military. Because he had 
defended Communists and strongly 
backed land reform, Suprapto became 
a target in the anti-left riots that swept 
the islands His house was ransacked 
and his 12.000-volume library destroyed; 
after three years in prison on Java, he was 
packed off in 1969 to political imprison¬ 
ment on the bleak island of Buru, Indone¬ 
sia's most notorious detention center. Just 
this past December Suprapto was among 
10,000 political prisoners released bv the 
Suharto government. •• 

Suprapto, 62, is now staying in Jakar¬ 
ta at the home of a son, one of his eleven 
children He is still adjusting to freedom. 
His greatest gift so far has been a new 
pair of bifocals, the first eyeglasses he has 
had since his imprisonment. ‘'Where's the 
newspaper?" he demanded as he put on 
the glasses. “After twelve years there's a 
lot of reading to catch up on.” 

Like all the other released prisoners, 
he must find a job within a year or face the 
threat of “resettlement.” With Indonesia's 
unemployment at an estimated 20%, the 
freed prisoners have grim prospects. But 
Suprapto's chances are better than those 
of many others. If he cannot get back into 
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A barren stretch of unbroken shorelbie in 1969 has been turned bite Immense, matMnade Taichuns Harbor on TaiwM’s west coast 
Perfomring revived historical play in Shanghai Townspeople stroll amM ramshackle dwellings of "new village” near Kuala Lumpur 











Clockwise from top left: Astrologer Chatiyachan ponders Thailand's future 
in Bangkok shop; Indian Farmer Ram Chandra with wife and grandchild at 
home in Daulatpur; beach crowd at Surfers' Paradise on Australia's Gold 
Coast; new “floating train" making 126 m.p.h. test run in Japan 













law, he plans to help run a son's chicken 
farm outside Jakarta, was forced to 
learn animal husbandry and farming on 
fiuru," he says. "1 can at least put those 
skills to use. Besides, it's nice to see green." 

Thailand: Just One Little Problem. The 
iple of Thailand have an extraordinary 
penchant for soothsayers. Hardly any de¬ 
cision—from Cabinet shuffles to matri¬ 
mony to the opening of a noodle shop 
—is undertaken without the advice of at 
least one fortuneteller. One of Bangkok's 
best-known soothsayers is a soft-spoken, 
paunchy Thai named Chaiiyachan, 68. 
whose colorfully cluttered shop stands on 
one of the capital's busiest streets. 

To the Thais and other Asians, for¬ 
tunetelling is an art to be employed for 
personal assistance only, not for anything 
as general as assessing the state of the na¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, Chaiiyachan sketched 
for TiMt some broad prospects for Thai- j 
land in the new year ’Our country has ! 
very strong stars." he declared confident- ; 

I ly. There will never be a day '^‘henTh|w-t i 
‘ land IS not independent. | 

: tifstories about Communists"(itAi* hers lak* j 
j ing over, but no one will j 

j As for military concerns, hC i 

! "a little, little bn of war. ju.st at iherK^r- ■ 
j ders" l.conomic prospects arc gcK)d. | 

; ‘Torcign hands wmII cwperale with Thai i 
I hands to build the economy Trade will | 

. improve The farm situation will im- j 
: prove " A severe diought plaguing the j 
j hinterlands will end ‘After June, the j 
; weather will ix? as good as ever * The only i 
I persisting problem, says ('haliyachan. is - 
j morality ‘ .Ail children watch television | 

; land I go to the movies. Turn on the I’V | 

! and we see pcx^plc shooting each other ! 

I This makes inculcating morality in chil- ! 

I dren difficult People go to see the monks ; 
i and bring their corruption with them < 
j And corruption rolls on. taking eveiy- | 
j thing m Its path." Apart from that j 

! 1 

i Japan: Faster than a Speeding Bullet. One j 
of Japan’s perennial attractions for vis- i 
I ting foreigners is the famous ‘ Bullet ■ 
Tram" that makes the 320-mile run be- i 
tween Tokyo and Kyoto m a scant three i 
hours At top speed on a straightav^ay. ; 
the bullet Tram streaks along at 125 
m.p.h. But because of wheel-to-irack fric- 
fion, engineers calculated that conven¬ 
tional trains could never be pushed faster 
than 180 m.p.h., and even then only at tre¬ 
mendous expense That was not enough 
for the planners, who are thinking ahead 
to Japan's next generation of mass-trans¬ 
portation technology They want a train 
that can clock 300 m p h. 

Engineers dutifully came up with 
something totally new—a “floating train." . 
The principle behind the new rail trans¬ 
port is magnetism: mutually repelling 
forces in track and wheels, for example, 
that raise the train on a magnetic cush¬ 
ion above the tracks. Just such a proto¬ 
type was given a tryout on the Hyuga lest 
track in Kyushu last week. Riding an as- 
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tonishing 7 in. above the tracks, the 40- 
fl. vehicle got up to 162 m.p h. Before the 
year ends, engineers hope to have it zip¬ 
ping along at more than 200 m p.h. Float¬ 
ing trains, they believe, could 1^ in com¬ 
mercial operation as early as 1985. 

The Philippines: Let Them See Films j 
When politics became pretty much a one- ■ 
man show in the Philippines, the people | 
lost a prime source of entertainment Pan 1 
of the gap has been filled by a burgeon¬ 
ing home-grown film industry, which 
displayed nine of its new productions at 
the Manila Film Festival last month. | 
Some 2 million moviegoers saw' the films. I 
Some of the movies w'ere historical ! 
dramas pointing up the search for a Til- | 
ipino identity during the long years of 1 
Spanish rule. But the most acclaimed were | 
contemptirary stories with a heavy pop- i 



Filipino Film Star Santos in Buriesk Queen 

.Alorif* with the treacle, stntty urj^umenr 


ulist touch I'he festival's smash hit was i 
Burle.sk Queen, starnng F 1 1 1 pino Superstai ! 
Vilma Santos. It tells the syrupy talc of a I 
poor girl who turns to burlesque dancing i 
to support a crippled father She falls in j 
love with the son of a politician, dopes i 
with him. and then tragically loses him ! 
back to his possessive mother The irea- ! 
cle IS supplemented with some griiiv ar- 1 
gumcnl about the rights and wrongs of ! 
burlesque, with a lefthanded dig at cen- ; 
sors. Huffs the burlesque impresario at j 
one point. “Who are they to dictate what ; 
the people should see '" ! 

Australia: Gold, but not Bold. The sun ; 
.shines an average of 287 days a year, the i 
lemt^erature hovers between a rare 55' F. ; 
and a balmy 85^ White-capped, blue- i 
backed rollers sweep in from the Pacific | 
Ck;ean across wide, glistening stretches of | 
golden sand. Reason enough for this 26- ! 


mile ribbon of beach, on Australia's east 
coast just below' Brisbane, to become the 
country's premier resort area—and to be 
dubbed the Gold Coast A vast wave of 
money has made the metaphor all the 
more appropriate. An average of $55 mil¬ 
lion goes into new construction each year 
along the coast in the past decade, the 
permanent ix>pulalion of the strip has 
doubled, to 100.000 On weekends and 
holidays the floating population, so to 
speak, pushes it over a quarter million 
Perhaps inevitably, the Gold Coast 
has imported some of the worst banal¬ 
ities of its American counterparts Devel¬ 
opers bestow names like Isle of Capri, 
Palm Beach and El Dorado on their prop¬ 
erties H(.»t dog and hamburger stands 
abound. A growing community of retired 
folk from the country's colder regions to 
the south has caused some Australians to 
rename the shore the Old Coast But the 
resort has yet to import one new U S fad 
--the nude beach When an adventurous 
woman tried lo hit the beach in the buff 
last month, she w as prompllv arrested and 
charged with indecent behavior It is not 
yet, apparently, the Bold Coast 

India: The Good Life in Cartel-Poon Ev¬ 
ery morning at 4 a m . Ram C'handra, 60. 
rises before the sun. bathes by poiinng 
pots of cold water over himself does his 
pma (prayers) and cats his breakfast of j 
buffalo-milk curd and a wheat bread 
called roll By 5 he has set out on a half- 
mile walk to his IV: acres of fields, where 
he raises wheal, carrots and mustard oil¬ 
seed Before he is back in his two- 
room brick-and-siucco house for lunch: 
more cuid. more lott. perhaps some ^hee 
(clarified builcn In the afternoon he 
milks his two buffaloes while his wife, his 
85-year-old mother and iwo teen-age 
daughters grind spices and flour for din¬ 
ner. By 8 p m the family is in bed 

By Indian standards. Ram Chandra 
is well off, a man of substanC:e in the vil¬ 
lage of Daiilaipur ipop. 1,353) He and 
his three brothers are “Cireen Revolution" 
farmers, who employ new' strains of seeds, 
liberal applications of pesticides and weed 
killers and extensive irrigation lo increase 
their crops T he four pcxjled their resourc¬ 
es to sink an eleciric-pump well, and are 
thus able to glean from what was once 
iheii father's 16 acres enough food and 
cash crops for four large families Ram 
Chandra s monthly gross income about 
l,t)00 rupee', ($125), including a 200-ru- 
pee pension he gels as a former freedom 
fighter against British rule 

Last month Chandr |A^iiln|bad a i 
distinguished visitor U> ymSBffp Jim¬ 
my Carter I or the oc<^vK!Jffnevi I lagers 
temporarily rcnamecf'their town Caricr- 
Poori They hoped that the visit might 
promi>ic their pleas for a paved road to i 
the fields, so that they might more easily | 
traverse the monsixin mud. Ram Chan¬ 
dra, though, will not be disappointed if 
the road does not come "After all," he 
says, "we live as we have lived." ■ 
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Airl ines: Alfe War in Fares 

But rate cuts will not long solve the carriers' troubles 
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'The new fares 
arc generating profits 
and new passenger traffic " n 
—U nited Airlines Pres¬ 
ident Richard F-eriis 


m 


"These fares Just generate price wars. " 
-Delta Air Lines Marketing Vice 
President Joseph C txiper 

A s in Rashomon, the Japanese leg- j 
lend made into a movie, airline ex- j 
k ecutives have widely differing ■ 
views about the same phenomenon m this ; 
case the spreading cut-rate fares on U.S j 
and transatlantic flights. What is bevond | ■ 
dispute IS that the often bewildering va- | j 
nely of bargains offered by the eleven i ' 
long-haul lines is stimulating a rush to ; ; 
pleasure travel. That in turn is helping to i * 
give the industry a much needed lift ! i 

After years of dismal earnings, the i ! 
major earners registered a combined rec- i 
ord $600 million profit last year, up from I 
$343 million in 1976 Profits this year are i 
expected by several Wall Si reel invest¬ 
ment analysis to rise to the $700 million 
area. recent increase 

has Dying but from plane 

sales, la^OTi^Land hotel subsidiaries. 
Indeed, some earners—Eastern. TWA, 
Northwest. Western —show declining op¬ 
erating profits But the competition for 
passengers, especially nonbusiness travel¬ 
ers who make up 48< < of the traffic, is cer¬ 
tain to remain intense. So the number of 
low-cost fares will probably grow. 

Three more bargain plans were 


rw- 




Baedeker for Bargains 

The very pnTusion and com¬ 
plexity of the bargain fares have 
bothered and confused even the 
most seasoned traveler A sampler 

Super Saver, on American. 
Northwest, TWA and United, for 
flights from coast to coast and be¬ 
tween the Last Coast and Arizona, 
offers from 30^/ to 45^/( discounts 
on basic economy fare Passengers 
must buy tickets at least 30 days in 
advance and slay from seven to 45 
days at their dcsimalioii 

Super No-Frills, on Delta. Last- 
ern and National tietween New 
York and Miami or Ton Lauder¬ 
dale, Lares; Between $55 and $75, 
depending on the day of the week 
Lirsl come, first served for 50‘ ? of 
each day's seats 

Super Coach, on American. 
Coniinental, Northwest. TWA and 
United between the midwest and 
the Pacific coast. Tickets are priced 
from $99 to $109 with scats lim¬ 
ited. bui no advance purchase is 
necessary. 

Unlimited MIleagep for travel 
throughout Lastern Air Lines' sys¬ 
tem. which reaches from the Car¬ 
ibbean 10 Mexico and Seen lie. The 
plan is restricted to adviit couples 
(21 or olden at $323 per person, or 
to an adult with children Tickets 
must be Ixiughi two weeks before 
departure, and the itinerary must 
include three unduplicated stop¬ 
overs. 

Liberty, unlimited travel on Al¬ 
legheny Airlines’ system, which 
reaches fri'im Boston to St. Louis. 
Lares: $ 149 for seven days, $ 169 for 
14 days and $189 for three weeks. 
Tickets must be bought a week be¬ 
fore takeoff, and a three-day min¬ 
imum Slay IS required. 
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\ / proposed last 

\ ^ week. Starling 

\ ^ X Maich 18. United 

\ All lines will expand 

^ Its Sujxjr .Saver plan, 
which currently knocks 30S to 45'^ olT 
normal economy fare on coast-lo-coast 
flights Discounts of 30''^ to 40^^? will be 
available lo travelers in all 110 cities 
served by United for trips of more than 
900 miles American Airlines, the orig¬ 
inator of the Super Saver fare, retaliated 
with an extension of the plan to all 52 
Li.S cities that it serves, beginning March 
23 Unlike United, American will sel no 
distance requirement. 

Meanwhile, Pan American unfurled 
ns "Round ihe World in 80 Day.s‘’ fare, 
which will be offered on a stand-by and re¬ 
served-seal basis beginning March 17. 
Travelers on stand-by will pay $999 for 
economy class, a discount of nearl> 45'^''?, 
and are permitted eleven stops within 80 
days anywhere in Pan American's global 
network Passengers with reservations, 
which must be made 30 days in advance, 
pay $1,199 and are allowed unlimited 
stopt ^ers 

The price war on domestic routes is 
prompted by several factors beyond mere¬ 
ly trying to attract new customers. A new 
regulatory reform bill is now before Con¬ 
gress and stands a good chance of being 
enacted. Some airline executives fear that 
it could permit a flock of small, new air¬ 
lines to enter the market. A number of 
the established carriers believe that one 
way to counter such legislation is to prove. 
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Contmuins Saga of Hollywoodgate 

Filmdom's newest feature is Scandals of 78 


by cutting prices, that they really are com¬ 
peting against one another. 

The drive for lower fares is also be¬ 
ing pushed by the chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Alfred Kahn, a for¬ 
mer Cornell economics professor, who has 
long criticized the wastefulness and rigid¬ 
ity of regulatory agencies. Since becoming 
chairman last June, he has told airline 
c^.&cfs that he would welcome applications 
for innovative fare cuts, and the cab in ef¬ 
fect has been pursuing a course of dereg¬ 
ulation by approving just about any low- 
budget plan that it gets. 

P rice reductions on the transatlantic 
run are a response to competition 
from the Advance Booking Char¬ 
ters and. especially, Freddie Laker’s Sky- 
train, which continues to pack them in 
by offering—on a first-come, first-served 
basis—a $236 New York-london round 
trip; basic economy fare on scheduled 
lines is $626 Pan American and TWA 
arc doing well'with their own low-cost 
fares. One is a stand-by fare of $256. and 
another is a budget fare, also $256, that re¬ 
quires passengers to buy tickets 
weeks in advance of their "C3vbm- 

ers can pick the week that tJa«^ want to 
go, but the line assigns the di||pf 

The scramble for new Dusintj^j^JPfhs 
led some carriers into trouble bor ex¬ 
ample, rJella proposed a Super No-Frills 
plan from New York to Miami at $55 
to $75, but specifying that onl> a tightly 
packed. 244-scat, siretched-oui DC-8 
! could be used. Fastern and National re- 
I sponded by seeking the same deal for 
i then regular 199-scai TX'-8s. Despite Del- 
I la's objections that such a lower-load 
; plan would lose money, the cah granted 
; approval to Eastern and National, and 
Della fell compelled to go along. Now 
executives at all three lines complain 
that, though traffic is up, profits arc down 
on the run 5>ays Nalivmal President Lew¬ 
is B Maytag "The impact of the fare 
will be to divert passengers, who would 
have traveled anyway, to this potentially 
! unprofitable $55 fare." 

On the other hand, the coast-io-coasi 
Super Saver plan used by United, Amer¬ 
ican and TWA has proved to be a prof¬ 
itable winner Since April, on American 
alone, more than 450,000 passengers have 
taken advantage of the plan s discounts. 
Expecting even heavier traffic this sum¬ 
mer, all three lines are remodeling the in¬ 
teriors of their DC-10s and L-101 Is to ac¬ 
commodate more passengers, squeezing in 
nine seats across instead of eight and nar¬ 
rowing the aisles. 

Despite the increase in traffic and the 
brightening prospects in general, some 
lines still have a long way to go before 
they will be healthy enough to finance all 
the new planes they will need in the years 
ahead. Cautions Joseph Lorenzo, director 
of pricing at Continental; “Too many un¬ 
economic fares could drive some carriers 
out of the market, reducing competition 
and bringing higher prices in the long run. 
I've got to believe that the industry's sense 
of survival will prevail.’ ■ 


H ollywood, that chimerical land of sud¬ 
den riches and happy endings, is 
being rocked by protests about sordid 
abuses in the real world. A number of 
stars, directors and independent produc¬ 
ers. who had kepi their mouths shut in 
the past for fear of jeopardizing their ca¬ 
reers, are speaking out against the fast 
shuffles dealt them over the years by the 
studios 

The protests have been sparked by the 
continuing scandal involving David Be- 
gelman, 56. president of film and televi¬ 
sion operations for Columbia Pictures. 
Though Begelman admitted embezzling 
more than $60,000 from Columbia and 
signing at least three checks with fake sig¬ 
natures, including that of Actor Cliff Rob¬ 
ertson, he was returned practically un¬ 
punished to his $400,000 post His rein- 
stateYnent, which was seen as a symbol 
of the arrogant power wielded by Hol¬ 
lywood's kingmakers, became loo much 
to stomach even for many veterans of the 
cynical film community. 

Begelman was calmly going about his 
business last week. Every morning he ar¬ 
rived at his Burbank studio by 9 to view 
rushes of the previous day's filming, and 
he was keeping sharp watch on his latest 
hit. Close Encounters of the Third Kind. 



Beg elman In Cohaiilita ecre e i il i ig room 

Symbol of their discontent. 


Currently it is the nation’s top-grossing 
film, having run up $62 million in receipts 
in six weeks. Wheeling as usual, Begel¬ 
man set up a distribution deal for Robert 
Mitchum's new film. The Amsterdam Kill. 
and signed Robert Redford to star in Elec- 
trie Horseman. 

It was precisely because Begelman 
had rescued Columbia from the brink of 
bankruptcy and turned it into a money¬ 
maker that its directors last I>ecember de¬ 
cided to reinstate him. A vocal dissenter 
had been Alan Hirschfield, president of 
Columbia's parent, Columbia Pictures In¬ 
dustries: the two men seemed formally 
reconciled last week, and Hirschfield 
spent the week in Hollywood talking with 
Begelman about future plans. But the Co¬ 
lumbia directors were scheduled to meet 
again this week, and there was specula¬ 
tion that they might reconsider their de¬ 
cision. particularly since Columbia stock 
has fallen to 15J^ from 20% in December 
before the affair burst into the open 

T he bad publicity is continuing Last 
week New West and New York mag¬ 
azines ran a seven-page expose on Be¬ 
gelman. charging that his recent rip-offs 
were not a “mental aberration," as he 
claimed, but fitted a long-term pattern, ; 
dating back to his days as Judy Garland's \ 
agent in the early 1960$. Drawing main¬ 
ly on files and canceled checks supplied 
by Garland's former husband Sid Luft, 
the article asserted that Begelman and a > 
partner, Freddie Fields, had fleeced the 
singer of large amounts. Meanwhile the 
Los Angeles County district attorney was 
investigating the latest Begelman case but 
was finding it difficult to prosecute be¬ 
cause Columbia would not press charges. 

The Begelman affair, however, has 
prompted many stars and agents to make 
their own verbal indictments of practices 
in the $3.2 billion-a-year film industry. 
Said Hollywood Lawyer Ronald Litz. 
“The custom in Hollywood is that you gel 
away with as much as you can until you’re 
caught" Litz won a $225,000 settlement 
from Columbia for Robert Redford and 
Director Sydney Pollack, who contended 
they had been denied their fair share of 
the profit from Tlte Way We Were. 

Indeed, actors, directors and writers 
commonly complain that studios cheat 
them out of the “points," or percentages 
of the film's profits, for which they make 
contracts. Hollywood's contracts are so 
complicated that almos 
derstand them; the defin prof¬ 

it" takes up seven pag^ i^jCRngl^spaced 
type in one studio's ^ntract. "Net prof- 
iis " and “gross receipts" for a film rarely 
mean what they imply in other business¬ 
es, and the studio oflen can and does add 
on exorbitant overhead charges, deduct 
all manner of "expenses," and play with 
foreign costs and taxes. 

A pnetime Columbia executive cites 
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Economy & Business 


the example of Funny Girl, which cost S6 
million to produce but was not account* 
ed in the black until it had taken in S30 
tnillion in gross receipts. David Merrick 
Lomplains that independent producers 
hke himself are grossly overcharged for 
“overhead ’ by the studios; ’'They always 
manage to throw- in the kitchen sink " Jeff 
Wald, who manages Sylvester Stallone 
{RockyK says that the independents must 
be constantly on guard against the stu¬ 
dios' chicanery “They’ll build the sets 
needed for your picture on Saturday and 
Sunday, when you have to pay double 
time.” Actor Tony Curtis adds that “a stu¬ 
dio executive will fly down to Acapulco 
with 14 of his chicklets and charge the 
trip against profits " Curtis contends that 
movie companies have cheated him for 
years, and asks “If that’s the way they 
treat a dude like me, who’s got a repu¬ 
tation and an image, how do you think 
they treat a guy they ve never heard of.^’’ 

D isputes over bookkeeping and vaga¬ 
ries in reporting foreign receipts lead 
to continual strife. Actors Sean Connery 
and Michael Came sued Allied Artists for 
$109,146 each to retrieve profits that they 
contend were understated for The Man 
Who Would Be Kinff Such suits are usu¬ 
ally settled out of court Bringing them to 
trial, say actors and their lawyers, would 
be enormously ci:)stly and would pose a 
risk of blacklisting for the troublemaking 
plaintiffs. In their own defense, studio ex¬ 
ecutives claim that they tack on only the 
costs required to meet their legitimate ex¬ 
penses and overhead And they have a 
big overhead, they add, to cover their loss¬ 
es from films that bomb out Robert 
Evans, who has been both a studio chief 
(Paramount) and an independent produc¬ 
er, agrees with that reasoning Says he. 
“Who pays the $21 million loss on The 
Sorcerer^ The studio " 

Risk, of course, justifies a high rate of 
return, but not chicanery The Begelman 
affair reawakens old suspicions about 
Hollywtxxl—that it is dominated by a 
handful of imperious men who can ben¬ 
efit from a double scale of justice and a 
one-sided set of books. ■ 


Street of Big Spenders 

Rodeo Drive offers everything to a few 


In Beverly Hills. Calif., that capital of 
con.spicuous consumption. Rodeo Drive 
rather .suddenly has become one of the 
world s premier shopping streets. Ever since 
Gucci set up an outpost several years a^o. 
tony merchants have been rushinj^ to Ro¬ 
deo. until now there is no place left If 'all 
that flutters on Rodeo is not paid, it is most 
certainly platinum, .silver or the chrome 
plating on the bumpers of a typical shop¬ 
per’s Rolls-Royce Lms .Angeles Bureau 
Chief William Rademaekers strolled down 
the drive and returned with this report 

O ulw'ardly. Rodeo I^rivc (pronounced 
Road-^-//-t)h) Iwks like any other 
shopping street in the fertile crescent of 
Beverly Hills* The buildings tend to be 
one- and iwo-siory sirucuire.s, pastel, neo- 
Spanish, nco-20th Century-Fox Even the, 
ficus trees lining the street seem to be pail 
of u grand design by Potemkin Still, the 
veteran spendthrift arriving on Rodeo 
Drive has a sense of deja vu No, the street 
does not possess the discicct elegance of 
Pans' Rue du Faubi>urg-St-Honorc, the 
stylishness of Rome's Via Condotti or the 
hustling exciiemenl of Manhattan’s Fifth 
Avenue But the very rich find most of 
the store names co/y and familiar 
Courreges, F red Joaillier, Gucci, Hermes. 
Bally. Cdine, led Lapidus, Bilari, Na- 
/arenoGabrielli. Battaglia. Mille Chemis¬ 
es, Omega, Samt-Gcrmam. Pierre Deux 
and Lothars of Paris Others are of ques¬ 
tionable vintage- Giorgio. Mr. Guy. even 
a Jerry Magnin store that has the temer¬ 
ity to pul sale soccer shoes in its window 
In all. 60 stores along blocks of Ro¬ 
deo Drive rang up sales of $200 million 
last year. 

in a neighborhcKxl where spending 
vast sums quickly is a habit of nobility, 
the Saudis and Iranians arc truly princes, 
if not kings There is the story about the 
two Saudi princesses who. with their 
bodyguard, arrived late one F riday de¬ 


manding to get in touch with the Bank of 
America, though the bank was closed. 
Soon, however, the bank delivered, in a 
special car, an envelope containing 
$200,000 —shopping money for Saturday. 
Another Saudi princess recently walked 
into Giorgio, picked up $30,000 worth of 
dresses in a couple of hours, then with a 
flourish gave the owner's wife a gold and 
diamond pave bracelet for wailing on her. 

I ranians come and go on Rodeo, lavish¬ 
ing hundreds of thousands of petrodol¬ 
lars. They also see the street as a hand¬ 
some investment area. Bijan Pakzad 
opened the stoie of his dreams on RixJeo 
Drive, a men's store so exclusive (or mere¬ 
ly overpriced) that, says he, "the only 
propel customer is the man who earns 
a month. He and his partner, 
affiliil^Jxaman, Daryoush Mahboubi- 
rard i,^ q^j'c& their stoic with a $400,000 
g|l^|||^Bikv-\ss staircase, a $75,000 crys- 
t^^WTO£‘tfcr and a gaggle of other nice- 
lle^tTtal Ing $ I m 1 1 iion 

Says Pak/ad, with the modesty of a 
shah if somebody needs something, he 
dexisn'l belong here If a man comes in 
and asks for a si/e I6'j v,’hitc shirt, he 
doesn't belong But if a man corbies in and 
says. I'm throwing out 24 white shirts and 
I'd hke to replace them.' then that's my 
Liistomer ‘ 

Fred Hay man. owner ol'fiiorgio, has 
given his clothing store a British club at¬ 
mosphere He offers an espresso and cock¬ 
tail ban free drinks), a pcxi tabic, a “lead¬ 
ing area’ with a newspaper lack, supple 
leather chairs and a crackling wocxl- 
burning fireplace, presumably to give 
bored husbands something to do while 
their wives insi^ct the creations of some 
60 Eurofiean designers Giorgio has no 
trouble paying Its overhead Most IJ.S re¬ 
tailers would be happy to sell annually 
$100 worth of merchandise for every sq. 
ft. of floor space. Hay man claims that 











"Lufthansa is a wonderful 
introduction to Deutschland.” 

This is an authentic passenger statement. 



Try a German holiday with Lufthansa, the people who know Germany best. 
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Fill out this coupon 
and save a child 

Just by completing this simple questionnaire, you can befriend a needy child through Save the 
Children Federation. For only fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other 
sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village... help hard-working people in their 
fight for dignity ...turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two 
cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest of the poor where the need is so 
desperate, it can work miracles. tiifpc 


My Name is:. 
Address_ 


Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 


1. What geographical area are 
you interested in? 

Urgent need exists in all the areas listed below. Select an 
area, or let us assign a child where the need is greatest. 

LJ Where the need □ Dominican □ Inner Cities 
is greatest Republic (U.S.) 

□ Appalachia □ Honduras □ Israel 

(U.S.) U Indian (Latin □ Korea 

G Bangladesh America) fl Lebanon 

□ Chicano (U.S.) □ Indian (U.S.) L) Mexico 

□ Colombia [J Indonesia □ Rural South (U.S.) 


2. Any sex or age preference? 

If SO, our personnel who are familiar with conditions in 
the area you have chosen will select a child in accordance 
with your wishes. 

□ Boy □ Girl □ No preference 

Age 04 to 7 08^12 GNo preference 

3. Would you like a picture of your 
sponsored child? 

Shortly after assignment is made, we can 
send you a photograph and brief personal 
you desire. 

□ Yes □ No 

4. Would you to 
correspond with your 
sponsored 

If desired, correspondence can 

help build a meaningful ^ 

one-to-one relationship. j 

Translations, where necessary, 
are supplied by Save 
the Children Federation. 


5. Would you lik^jgformation about 
the child’s cornmuhHiilLM. 


Several times a year you c^ 
the activities and prAA^fl 
munity to benefit you^BW 
receive such information^^ 
n Yes □ No 


ll^ive detailed reports on 
^dertaken In the com- 
ii'^mild. Would you like to 


6. How do you wish to send your payment? 

□ Monthly, $16 □ Semi-annually, $96 

□ Quarterly, $48 □ Annually, $192 

Enclosed is my first payment: $_ 

7. Do you wish verification of Save the 
Children Federation credentials? 

Saye the Children is indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. An exceptionally large percentage (78.1%) of 
each tax deductible dollar you donate is used for direct 
aid and supporting program services. Due to volunteered 
time, labor and materials, your donation pro- 
>ur sponsored child with benefits 
nany times your total gift. An inform- 
annual report and audit statement 
available upon request. 

□ Yes □ No 

!. Would you rather make a 
contribution than become 
a sponsor of an individual 
child at this time? 

□ Yes, enclosed is my 

• i contribution of $- 

' □ Check here for general in¬ 

formation about our unique 
programs for aiding impov¬ 
erished children. 


Munios 

mm 


r,gf the Internatu 


YOUR SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 




if CHILDtteKllpQElWlOir 

/Hi WUton Bead, WsMport. jBona^HMMMO 

see youforoanni enough! 

, fOiMId W»ffar« and the AmerUan Council of Voluntary Ao«HMi||for Foreign Service. 





Giorgio averages $1,000 per ft., and 
revenues last year were $4.5 million. 

Gucci's Rodeo shop had sales of $15 
million last year and attracts as many as 
2,000 people a day. They buy “necessities” 
as varied as $89 loafers and $200,000 
diamond-and-pearl necklaces, and they 
exercise their eccentricities. One man ar¬ 
rives regularly in a white Rolls-Royce, 
carrying IDom P^rignon in a paper bag, 
s*!? down to drink with the help and cus¬ 
tomers. then drives away, usually with¬ 
out buying anything. Another buys Gucci 
presents for friends from an attache case 
stuffed with hundred-dollar bills: he also 
likes to drink champagne out of new Guc¬ 
ci loafers, then wear them home. 

Comedian Red Skelton, who shops 
there, calls Rodeo a “nice, friendly street 
—but too expensive. ' But many Rodeo 
customers spend without even asking 
prices, sometimes because they do not 
speak English. Recently, a young Japa¬ 
nese rushed into Hermes, pointed in quick 
succession to a $1,000 lambskin jacket, 
an $850 suede coat, three silk robes at 
$700 each, five blouses at $350 apiece and 
many other goodies While salespeople to¬ 
taled all his purchases ($8,000), he dashed ^ 
out to do more shopping. He •‘rJ.WifecI 


There is a long list of retailers wait¬ 
ing to get onto Rodeo, and some pay up 
to $300,000 to buy out a lease. Since 1973. 
rents have tripled, to $3 or $5 per sq. ft., 
to the delight of such property owners as 
Greta Garbo and Health Food High 
Priest Gayelord Hauser Tenants often 
must agree as well to pay a pi^rtion of 
property taxes and a percentage of 
profits. 

If they can wait till mid-1980, new 
merchants may have the opportunity to 


move onto Rodeo. A group of investors 
headed by Mahboubi-Fardi and Devel¬ 
oper David Rowen bought, for $6 mil¬ 
lion, a large parcel of land that now ac¬ 
commodates the Luau restaurant and a 
parking lot. They plan to raze the Luau 
and put up a 75.000-sq.-ft. building to 
house about 30 store shells, into which 
tenants will pour millions of dollars to 
make improvements, then wait for the big 
sales to people who never seem to run 
out of money. ■ 



Clockwise from above: Buyer with $75,000 
In Jewelry at Fred Joailller; Sportscaster 
Phyllis George at Giorgio; Owner Aldo Gucci 
and customer in his store 

shortly with new luggage to hold his pur¬ 
chases, then dashed off to catch a plane 
At Lina Lee. an Iranian woman spent less 
than five minutes—and more than $1,900 
—buying three silk and chilfon daytime 
dresses. Asked if she wanted to try them 
on, she replied, “No, no, 1 love them. J 
just know 1 want them.'' 

Movie and TV stars, including Bar¬ 
bra, Raquel, Zsa Zsa and Cher, trek reg¬ 
ularly to Rodeo Drive; but most custom¬ 
ers are not well known, just rich. On a 
recent afternoon, hdna Weiss, a restau¬ 
rant supplier*s wife, drove up in her birth¬ 
day present, a 1978 black Rolls-Royce, 
to do some shopping. Her schedule: a fit¬ 
ting at Gucci, up the block to Courreges 
to catch the sale, then perhaps to Knights 
for a gift. Says Weiss: “I’m very chau¬ 
vinistic about Rodeo. I’ve been to all the 
major shopping centers in the world, and 
there’s nothing that can compare." 


B HanPakzad on $400,0 00brassj^md-glass otalruso, surround ed by salespoopio and talloro 

A stage for conspicuous consumption, with people who never seem to run out of money. 
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Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau (inset) and one of Ottawa's federal government buildings: voicing the bilingual approach to unity 
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Secession V. ^ryival 

i A proud province raises the fear that a nation could come apart 


Most Canadians understand that the • 
rupture of their country would he a crime | 
against the history of man kind | 

—Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 

It is more and more sure that a new 
country wilt appear, democratically, on the 
map 

“-Quebec Premier Rene Levesque 


Q|||j|icai lime-bomb is ticking 
north of the U.S border, 
threatens is the unity and 
perhaps 9^en the survival of 
Canada. The bomb comes in the form of 
a threat by the separatist government of 
Quebec to seek independence for the 
country's largest province. Next week, at 
an extraordinary three-day meeting. Can¬ 
ada's national and provincial leaders w'ill 


gather in Ottawa to discuss means of fight¬ 
ing the counir>'s grave economic prob¬ 
lems, which include a galloping 8.5 ^y un¬ 
employment and 9.5';^ inflation But 
underlying the talks will lie a nervous 
awareness that Canada’s Ill-year-old 
confederation is in danger and that, as 
Montreal Novelist Hugh MacLennan 
puts It ‘This country we have taken for 
granted might be lost to us *' 

It was on Nov. 15, 1976, that Cana¬ 
dians suddenly discovered part of their 
country might sot^n be missing. That day 
Quebec’s predominantly French-speak¬ 
ing voters gtive 4\'/f of their ballots, 
enough to form a majority government 
in the province, to the lefl-of-center Par¬ 
ti Quebecois. which only ten years ago was 
a splinter group on the fringe of provin¬ 
cial politics. Independence for Quebec is 


the party's mam goal ■ indeed, its raison 
d'etre. Some lime next year the govern¬ 
ment IS e.xpected to hold a province-wide 
referendum How the issue will be V'^ord; 
ed is uncertain, but in essence the voters 
of Quebec will be asked in a plebiscite 
whether or not their province should take 
the first steps toward becoming a new, in¬ 
dependent North American nation If 
Quebec does eventually secede, Canada's 
already impoverished Atlantic Provinces 
(Nova Sicolia. New Brunswick. New¬ 
foundland and Prince Edward Island) will 
be perilously isolated from the rest of the 
country. Separatist pressures, moreover, 
could very well increase in the western 
provinces, which have long chafed against 
the central government's lack of concern 
for their interests. Canada, in short, could 
be torn apart. 
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Premier Reii6 Levesque (inset), shown against the evening skyline of Quebec City: demanding independence for a nation within a state 


! The resolution of these alarming pos 
I sihiiities rests in large part in the hands 
I of two F rench-speaking Qucbecois: Can- 
I ada s alot)f, intellectual Prime Minister. 

1 Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 58, and passionate, 
populist Quebec Premier Rene Levesque 
(pronounced Leh-veA). 55 

The two antagonists have much in 
common, including an acquaintanceship 
that goes back more than 20 years. Both 
are outspoken believers in the democratic 
process, men who are convinced that the 
coming confrontation between province 
and nation will be resolved without bkxxi- 
shed or violence. Both, paradoxically, arc 
held in more or less equal esteem by the 
4.8 million French-speaking Quebccois, 
who constitute around 80^r of the prov¬ 
ince's population. And both men, as sons 
of Quebec, seek the goal that is at the 
heart of Canada's crisis. That is the pres¬ 
ervation of the French language and cul¬ 
ture within a country of 23 million peo¬ 
ple, nearly three-fourths of whom have 
English as their first or only language— 
country, moreover, that shares a 3,987- 
mile border with the largest and most 
powerful English-speaking culture in the 
world Says Gerard Pelletier, Canada's 
Ambassador to Paris and a friend of both 
Trudeau and Levesque. “Among Franco¬ 
phone Canadians, wherever they are, only 
a minute fraction contemplates passively 
that we might all get assimilated in this 
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great feast of English-speaking North 
America.” 

The difficulty is that Trudeau and 
Levesque differ totally on the means to 
prevent the assimilation of the French— a 
problem that has dogged Canada ever 
since British General James Wolfe end¬ 
ed French rule in Quebec with his vic¬ 
tory over the Marquis de Montcalm jan 
the Plains of Abraham in 1759. For Tru¬ 
deau, the safeguarding of the Gallic her¬ 
itage of Quebec, as well as that of some 
I million other French-speaking Canadi¬ 
ans in other provinces,* can and should 
be done within a tolerant, officially bi¬ 
lingual Canada. For Levesque, the solu¬ 
tion is a homogeneous, independent state 
where Quebecois can be maUres chez nous 
(masters in our own house). 

Q uebec's claim to a distinct iden¬ 
tity has for centuries made it Can¬ 
ada’s problem child. Novelist 
MacLennan described the histor¬ 
ical relationship between French- and 
English-speaking Canadians as ”ihe two 
solitudes." Roman Catholic. French- 
speaking, stamped by a different culture 
and tradition, the mostly rural Quebecois 
lived a separate life from that of the prov¬ 
ince's Protestant. English-speaking mi- 

' Mostly concentrated in Ontario. New Brunswick 
and Manitoba, with smaller numbers scattered in 
the other six provinces. 


nority, which centered its activities o 
around Montreal and the nearby Eastern | 
Townships. For the Anglophone elite, the I 
hub of Quebec life was Montreal's fash- ' 
lonable Sherbrooke Street, within easy i 
distance of the banks and big businesses ; 
that they dominated almost exclusively. ^ 
For the French-speaking upper class of * 
lawyers, intellectuals and politicians, it 
was the history-drenched Grande All<te, 
in the provincial capital of Quebec City. 

1 SO miles farther north along the St. Law¬ 
rence River. The two peoples were more 
or less separate but certainly not equal, as 
early as 1831. Alexis de Tocqueville noted 
that “the immense majority is everywhere 
French. But it is easy to see that the 
French are the conquered race." 

The St. Lawrence—frozen solid or 
clogged, with ice floes for nearly five 
months a year—is the lifeline of Quebec; 
a rugged land of 594,800 sq. mi., bigger 
than France and Spain combined. As in 
the rest of Canada, most of the province’s 
population huddles along a/iaupw ribbon 
in the south; the vast ma||||[pRof Que¬ 
becois live within 50 milesfSf the St. Law¬ 
rence, and 829c \i\f within 200 miles of 
Montreal (pop. 2,758,7801. Quebec is rich 
in iron, copper, zinc and timber, and pro¬ 
duces 80% of the non-Communist world's 
asbestos. Its 450 rivers give it huge re¬ 
serves of hydropower. Vast hydroelectric 
projects, like the $16.2 billion James Bay 











complex now under construction (see 
map), have made Quebec one of the 
world's major centers of aluminum pro¬ 
duction. The province is also a principal 
Canadian manufacturing center for tex¬ 
tiles, garments and shoes, industries that 
! provide 15% of Quebec jobs. With a gross 
provincial product of $45 billion, Quebec 
provides 23% of Canada's total G.N.P., 
second only to neighboring Ontario. If 
Quebec became independent tomorrow, 
Levesque likes to boast, it would rank as 
the 23rd wealthiest nation in the world, 
ahead of Iran and South Africa. 

* uch of the province’s develop¬ 

ment dates from the early 
1960s, when it underwent an ex¬ 
pansion of education and state 
enterprises that French-speaking Quebe- 
cois call la Revolution Tranquille (the 
Quiet Revolution). With the door sudden¬ 
ly open to new op[X)rtunities, the church- 


tist feelings, embodied by the tiny Que¬ 
bec Liberation Front (F.L.Q.). Terrorist 
F.L.Q. members planted bombs in mail¬ 
boxes outside homes in Montreal's afflu¬ 
ent Anglophone suburb of Westmount. 
Separatism received a huge burst of pub¬ 
licity in 1967, when the late Charles de 
Gaulle gave his notorious ’T/ve le Que¬ 
bec lihref ’ speech at Montreal's city hall. 
Around the same time, portions of Que¬ 
bec’s 850,000-member union movement 
turned to Marxist ideology, launching 
widespread strikes and demonstrations. 
In 1969, when Montreal police and fire¬ 
men went on a 16-hour strike for higher 
pay, hundreds of thugs and militant stu¬ 
dents launched an orgy of robbing, burn¬ 
ing and looting. Property damage came 
to $3 million; two men were shot dead. 

The terrorist activity reached its 
height in Canada’s October Crisis of 1970. 
F.L.Q gunmen kidnaped British Trade 
Commissioner James ( “Jasper”) Cross 


Housing prices slumped in West- 
mount, Mount Royal, Hampstead and 
Montreal's outlying English-speaking 
suburbs as homeowners left the province. 
In the first nine months of 1977, Quebec 
suffered a net loss of 30,622 people. Some 
nervous English Quebeckers who decided 
to stay deposited their savings at banks 
in such U.S. border cities as Plattsburgh, 
N.Y., and Burlington, Vi. Last month a 
major uproar broke out when Canada's 
largest life insurance company, Sun Life 
Assurance Co. (assets: $5.5 billion), an¬ 
nounced that it was moving its headquar¬ 
ters from Montreal to Toronto. After ur¬ 
gent personal pleas from Prime Minister 
Trudeau. Sun Life officials said that the 
firm and its 1,800 head-office employees 
would stay—for two more years. 

Why separatism? Why now‘^ For the 
Parti Quehecois. the answer is simple log¬ 
ic: a people with a common language, cus¬ 
toms and culture should '“naturally” form 



Ei^Hsh-speaklfig schoolchildren receiving French-language Instruction in Montreal _ P^qulste Cultural Affairs Minist er Cam ille Laurin 

An awareness that the confederation was in danger and that the country the Anglophones rook for granted 'might he lost to us. 


oriented conservative rural habitant rap¬ 
idly evolved into the secular, outgoing 
urban Quebecois, with typically North 
American tastes for big cars, color-tele¬ 
vision sets and le rock. Quebeckers trained 
in economics and sociology thronged into 
the glass-and-steel cubicles of a mush¬ 
rooming provincial bureaucracy. But de¬ 
spite this rattrapage (catching up), Eng¬ 
lish-speaking Canadians retained their 
dominant role in business. Among the 105 
largest private companies in Quebec, only 
14 have a majority of French-speaking di¬ 
rectors, in the other 91, only 9% of di¬ 
rectors are Francophones. French re¬ 
mained the dominant language on the 
factory floor, w'here Gallic Quebeckers 
held diMigm^tionate numbers of the low- 
est-paying jobs English was the tongue 
of management. Seifne French Quebeck¬ 
ers felt that they were being treated as 
“‘the white niggers of America”—and in 
their homeland to boot. 

It was in the early 60s. that resent¬ 
ment against Anglophone domination led 
to the first stirrings of radical separa- 


and Quebec Labor Minister Pierre La- 
portc, eventually murdering the latter 
Prime Minister Trudeau invoked Cana¬ 
da's 1914 War Measures Act. placing the 
entire country under martial law. Que¬ 
beckers were deeply traumatized by the 
presence of machine gun-toting soldiers 
in their midst, but an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority approved the harsh anti terrorist 
measures. 

While l.aporte's murdti completely 
discredited the F.L.Q radlwals, it did not 
demolish moderate, democratic separat¬ 
ists—like Rene Levesque and his Parti 
Quehecoi.s. Slowly and steadily, the 
Peqiiistes continued to gam ground, 
helped considerably by the sloppy gov¬ 
ernment of the dominant Quebec Liberal 
Party. Then came the 1976 election. At 
the P.Q. victory party in Montreal's Paul 
Sauve Arena, 6,000 supporters embraced, 
wept and roared out the words of a mod¬ 
ern Quebec chanson. “Tomorrow belongs 
to us ,. The message was not lost on 
Quebec's 800,000 English-speaking citi¬ 
zens—or on the rest of Canada. 


a nation-state That conviction has been 
nourished by a sudden, popular expansion 
of French pride, in which Quebec became, 
if not a political state, most certainly a 
state of mind It is summarized in a pro¬ 
vincial-government slogan. ‘7V plus en 
plus en Quebec, c est en franqais que qa se 
passe' (More and more in Quebec, it's in 
French that things are happening). Que¬ 
bec has sprouted dozens of novelists, olay- 
wTights and chansonniers who sing their 
culture’s praises—and bewail their un¬ 
happy history as a conquered people. One 
of the most popular plays in Quebec City, 
La Complainte de;s Hivers Rouges (The 
Red Winters' Lament), by Roland Le- 
Page. salutes the leaders of an abortive 
1837 rebellion against the British with the 
lines; 

You taught us to climb toward the 
heights. 

It took us a while, but now we are 
following you. 

The real reasons behind separatist 
feeling in Quebec are more complicated 
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Go anywhere in Tokyo at 
the height of the Japanese 
summer and you may see men 
and women wearing Yukata 
clothing tp celebrate Matsuri, 
the ''Festival of Japan." 

Take a subway to fashionable 
Roppongi and you'll see that 
here, as in the rest of the 
world, blue denim reigns 
supreme. Men, women and 
children, they're all wearing 
jeans. 

Yukata and jeans have one 
thing in common: they're 
both made of cotton. 

And that's where Mitsubishi 
comes in.,,^. 

Japan is th||tf/j^.*;»d's largest 
cotton miS^^ ..3 ^^9 
692,000 tons anSf-uiil^, 

207,000 tons from the United 
States. Mitsubishi itself 
imports 67*500 tons, 
approximately 10% of the 
Japanese total. 

But Mitsubishi does far 
more than import raw cotton 
materials. We are currently 
engaged in a joint venture 
with Japanese manufacturers 
licensed by Blue Bell Inc. 

This company. Wrangler Japan 
Inc., sells some 4,000,000 
units of finished blue denim 
products annually. 

A lot of people talk about 
"protectionist Japan" these 
days. We at Mitsubishi believe 
this attitude is partly a reaction 
to Japan's phenomenal 
export record. In fact, 
Mitsubishi imports came to 
$4 billion in fiscal 1976, 
far in excess of our export 
figures. When there is real 
demand, as in the case of blue 
denim, the Japanese market is 
far from impenetrable. 

We Can Offer the Fullest, 
Cooperation 

Mitsubishi Corporation has 
approximately 13,000 
employees working on a trade 
volume that reaches some $32 
billion annually. Through 


a vast network of 60 domestic 
and 120 overseas offices, we 
handle more than 25,000 
goods and commodities. 

The reason for Mitsubishi's 
ability to handle such a variety 
of goods and commodities 
is that its staff members 
in each department — research, 
finance, investment, trade, 
transportation and development 
— work in close concert and 
absorb a highly functional 
knowledge of the other 


departments' activities. 
Foreign Trade and 
Interchange of Culture 

Once commodities are in 
the possession of consumers 
through foreign trade, they 
become a part of daily life. 

At Mitsubishi we believe 
that international trade is 
closely related to the 
interchange of culture. We are 
proud to contribute to this 
interchange through our 
foreign trade efforts. 


A Mitsubishi Corporatm 

Head Office 6 3. Marunouchi 2 chome. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo 100. Japan 
Import export - Distribution — Insurance -• Project organizing - 
Finance - Management consultation - Information 
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Do you want to become 
a millionaire? 


You can. Because we offer 
this opportunity 12 times! 
And 12 times V 2 million! 



This is exceptional Because neither by business nor by inheritance will 
you have such a chance. THE NORTH-WEST-GERMAN-STATE- 
LOTTERY offers you the possibility to belong to an international group of 
clever participants. Remember the German Mark (DM) is one of the 
strongest currency in the world 

Each lottery runs over a period of 6 months, one class per month There 
are270 000tickets with 100.774 prizes totaling an amount of over 7 6 Million 
DM. A total of 151 lackpots ranging from 50.000.- to 1 Million DM are raffled 
off plus many medium and smaller pnzes It is possible that 12x1 Million DM 
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Super prize of 

Super prize of 

Super prize of 
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million DM 

+2 X 1/2 million DM 
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+2x1/2 million DM | 

2x 500000DM 

2x 

r 

500.000 DM 

2x 

500.000 DM 

2x 250.000 DM 

2x 

250.000 DM 

2x 

250.000 DM 

10 X 100.000 DM 

tOx 

100.000 DM 

lOx 

100.000 DM 

10x 50 000DM 

lOx 

50.000 DM 

lOx 

50.000 OM 

24"’3MillionenDM 

24-3MillionenDM 

24-3MillionenDM | 

3x 25.000 DM 

6x 

25.000 DM 

9x 

25.000 DM 

6x 10.000 DM 

9x 

10.000 DM 

12x 

10.000 DM 

9x 5.000 DM 

12x 

5.000 DM 

15x 

5.000 DM 

Six 1.000DM 

108 X 

1.000 DM 

135x 

1.000 DM 

297 x 400 DM 

324 X 

500 DM 

351 x 

600 DM 

5.994 X 200 DM 

6.993 X 

300 DM 

7.992 X 

400 DM 







and 12 x 1/2 Million in Super Jackpots can be drawn —— J 

The drawings are one held in public and supervised by state auditors. All 

prizes are guaranteed by the German Government 

The 60. Lottery is a Special Anniversary Lottery On this occasion 2 1/2 
Million D-Marks will be raffled-off in addition to the normal 76 Million DM 
without any extra cost to you. 

The clue is, that - if you are lucky - nobody will ever find out about your 
winnings, because you as a player will remain anonymous 




July-drawings j August-drawings | Aug./Sept-drawing8 


Start of next Lottery: October 1978. 


How to participoto: request by che 

1. You order your ticket on the order coupon below. course you c 

2 Within days you receive your ticket together with an invoice and the ' ■ 

ofllcial drawing schedule with rules and regulations. receive the tick 

3. PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. You can also pay You can be sure 

tor your ticket after receipt of the invoice. Payment can be made by Now it is up to y 

personal check, travelierscheck, banktransfaror in cash via registered and mail the coupon today, 

air mall (cash at your risk). ■ 

4. After each class you will receive the official winning list together _I 

with the ticket for the next daas via air mail. Ui I 

5.lfyourtlckathaabeendrawn,youwillimmediatelyreceiveawinning I 

notification. Your drawn ticket is eliminated from the game, therefore ””” 

we will offer you a new ticket (replaoemenMicket) in orderthatyou may IN D 

continue the game until the 6. dess (maln-dass). CMni 

6. Your prixe-money will be tranafarred to you within one week of your CAIa I 


request by check or any other way you desire. When you hit a jackpot 
of course you can come in person to collect you prize in cash. 

7. If you are already our customer, please do not order, because you 
receive the ticket automatically, for this and any future lottery. 

You can be sure you will receive fast, honest and confidential sen/ice. 
Now It Is up to you. therefore order S^tVlCS 

and mail the coupon today. MlDf MWIWa 

Lots of Luck 




MILLION 

IN D-MARKS 
EACH MONTH! 


HAMS HERZOG 

Hans Herzog Alsterdorfor Str. 326 
D-2000 Hamburg 60 W.-Germany 


I try my luck and order! 

All elassM (1st-6th claos) 60th Loltsry, beginning 
April 7 to Snptmnbor 8,1078 
*lMW Ml In numlMr of ttekois you wont to ordor. 




Mail coupon to Hans Herzog 

Alsterdorfor Str. 326 

D-2000 Hamburg 60 W.-Germany 



Please write in German Q] English Q 
60/65 I n MissD 

First Name I I I I I I I I I I M I 


Please print in 
clear letters. 
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* US $ prices and £ prices are subject to rate of exchange 
Pricas are for all 6 classes including air mail pottage 
and winning Hat after each claaa. No additional charges. 
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than that. The rapid industrialization of 
the province has brought unprecedented 
mobility to Quebecois—and with it, un¬ 
certainty about whether their unique way 
of life can possibly last. The Quebecois 
birth rate, once the highest in Canada, 
has become the lowest: 15 per 1,000 peo¬ 
ple The French-speaking proportion of 
Cu:;wda's population has dropped from 
11% to 25% and is likely to decrease fur¬ 
ther. Since 1946, nearly 378.000 immi¬ 
grants, mostly Greeks and Italians, have 
come to Montreal. In nine cases out of 
ten, the newcomers learned English, rath¬ 
er than French, as their new working 
language. That was especially painful to 
Quebeckers, who are proud to call Mon¬ 
treal the second-largest French-speaking 
city in the world. 

Many Quebeckers fear the _ 

compelling force of North [ ^ 

America’s predominant Ian- ^ g 
guage and culture. When ” 

F-rench-spcaking sons and 
daughters of the province learn 
English—as they frequently 
must to gain jobs or advance in Huuam 
them—they begin to be weaqg^^ipflr 
from their native languagg^X, 
Outside Quebec. Canada's sr^ 
lered French-speaking minoiii- k ; j 
ty regularly loses a large part V 

of its younger generation to ® \ 

English-speaking North .Amer- 
ica. Says Quel'^ecois Poet Fer- 
nand Ouelleite “In a milieu 
of bilingualism, there is no co- 
existence, there is only a con- 
tinuous aggression of the Ian- * 

guage of the majority.“ Quebe- 
cois are particularly bitter 
because little effort is given to 
preserving their language in the 
rest of Canada Quebec has ira- ^ 
dilionally provided comprehen- 
sive, tax-supported education 
and complete st^ial services in 
English to its English-speaking 

minority. No other province ^ ._ 

fully reciprocates. 

rhe Pant Quebecois solution to the 
language issue has been to preserve 
French by restricting the use of English 
A draconian law known as Bill 101. ap¬ 
proved by the legislative assembly last 
August, makes French the only “official" 
language in Quebec.* Under its terms, all 
liusiness with the provincial government 
must be conducted in French. All pro¬ 
fessionals. such as doctors and lawyers, 
must display “appropriate" fluency in or¬ 
der to practice in Quebec. Corporations 
will be monitored by a government board 
to ensure that French becomes the “lan¬ 
guage of work." I'o pacify English-speak¬ 
ing Big Business, the Quebec government 
has promised to tailor exceptions for 
some 40 national and international cor- 


•Last month a Quebec judge ruled that a pari of 
Bill 101 was unconstitutional French cannot be the 
only oihcial language in ihe provincial legislature 
or provincial courts, he said, since use of English 
there is guaranteed by Canada's constitution. 


porate head offices located in Montreal. 

The most controversial pan of the law 
deals with education It radically limits 
the right of new residents of Quel^—in¬ 
cluding Canadians coming from predom¬ 
inantly English-speaking provinces—to 
send their children to English-speaking 
schools. Among Quebeckers, only a stu¬ 
dent with at least one parent who attend¬ 
ed Anglophone institutions can attend; all 
others must learn in French The aim, 
says Quebec’s Cultural Affairs Minister 
Camille L.aurin, is “to make Quebec as 
French as Ontario is English." It is also 
a de facto move toward separation 

In the rest of Canada, the Pani Que- 
/)e6Y)/.y ’determination to break away from 
the confederation has created fear, frus¬ 
tration and resenimcm “What more can 
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I. Quebec^^ 

J mrm 

states { 


I the people of other provinces do*^" asks ! 

I Carrol Potter, a retired Canadian armed | 
forces veteran m tiny Middleton. N.S i 
“We have a French C anadian Ciovemor- i 
General Iwho represents Queen Eli/alieih | 
III, a French Canadian Prime Minister ; 
and a lopsided numl>cr of French C’anadi- I 
ans in the federal Cabinet in Ottawa \ 
llwelve out of 331. Yet we are told that the I 
French Canadian i^ still dissatisfied " I 


In Canada's booming Western prov¬ 
inces, separatism reinforces strains of a 
different kind. Western premiers are 
pressing for additions to their already 
considerable powers under Canada's 
founding British North America (BNA) 
Act of 1867. Among them: a provincial 
veto over federal decisions concerning 
natural resources, a greater say in the 
operation of the Bank of Canada and a 
hand in the appointment of Canada's 
Supreme Court judges. Says Manitoba 
Premier Sterling Lyon: “English Canada 
lends to see CJiiawa's tunnel vision I to¬ 
ward Quebec) as distracting from real 
issues " 

In such Western Canadian provinces 
as British Columbia and Alberta, the be¬ 
lief that the central government ignores 

... their collective needs is virtual 

] Holy Writ. There are even 
lEC I Westerners who preach their 
own brand of separatism. Says 
39 ^ John Rudolph, a wealthy, inde- 
j^] pendent oilman in Calgary. 
^ I Canada's oil capital “If Quebec 
! separates. Western Canada will 
ils A j become more imixirlanl and 
lls : I be able to negotiate its owm 
I membership in Ci.nada." Ru- 
: dolph, however, is in the minor- 
1 iiy: the overwhelming majority 
; of Western Canadians want 
i their country to remain united, 
j This is the grim climate in 
I which Pierre Trudeau and 
I Rene Levesque arc now circling 
I each other like wary knife fight- 
I ers. probing before attack. Que- 
I becois call the longstanding 
: separatism debate one between 
! head and heart, between reason ! 


ARC1IC OC£A\ 

\ ‘ 
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G loom IS particularly deep in the 
Mariiimes, where unemployment 
ranges from 10 4 ^y to ]7.5%. Rea¬ 
son: Quebec's separation would 
leave the four provinces and their 2.1 mil¬ 
lion people with 300 miles of foreign ter¬ 
ritory between them and the rest of Can¬ 
ada Says Premier Alex Campbell of 
Prince Edward Island: “We would have 
only our poverty to share with any other 
province still around to become a part¬ 
ner with us." 


i and sentiment. Surely no two op- 
I ponenis belter fit their respective 

j In perstmalily, Trudeau and LevesquS * 

; are almost exact oppiosites. Canacl i A t *** 
1 Prime Minister 1$ cerebral, disciplined, re- 
I moved, impatient with his intellectual in- 
j feriors His personal motto is "Reason 
I over passion." Trudeau is a political ihe- 
I orisi turned political activist who thinks 
I of himself as a philosopher-statesman. His 
j public speeches frequently sound like uni- 
, versity lectures. First elected Prime Min- 
; isier in 1968. partly because of his Ken- 
I nedy-Iike charismatic appeal, he has 
I seldom been far from the front pages. 
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some of which he would prefer to have 
avoided—most notably those recounting 
the stormy breakup last spring of the mar¬ 
riage to his young, attractive wife 
Margaret. 

Levesque, by contrast, is a chain¬ 
-smoking, disorganized, hot-tempered 
bundle of emotional energy from one of 
Quebec's poorest farming regions. His 
manner is shy and self-deprecating. While 
Trudeau's speeches are structured and 
formal, Levesque's are extemporaneous, 
meandering marvels that somehow man¬ 
age to reduce complex abstractions to sim¬ 
ple—often too simple—terms. He is ex¬ 
traordinarily popular with his constitu¬ 
ents; polls show that Levesque would be 
overwhelmingly re-elected today. 

Despite their differences, the careers 
of the two Quebecois are curiously inter¬ 
twined. and reflect both the unity 
and conflict within Quebec's tight¬ 
ly knit society. Said Claude Ryan, 
until recently editor of Montreal's 
intellectual daily Le Devoir: “Des¬ 
tiny has for a long time prepared 
Messieurs Levesque and Trudeau 
for a decisive confrontation." 


Trudeau in 1952, at the behest of their mu¬ 
tual friend, Gerard Pelletier, in an en¬ 
counter that set the tone for most of their 
future dealings. 'Tou speak well," said 
Trudeau brusquely, “but can you write?" 
Trudeau then reminded the startled jour¬ 
nalist that L6vesque was two years over¬ 
due on a promis^ contribution to Citi 
Libre. 

In 1960, Levesque was elected a mem¬ 
ber of the Quebec Liberal government 
headed by Premier Jean Lesage, and thus 
was in on the beginning of the Quiet Rev¬ 
olution. As Minister of Natural Resourc¬ 
es, Levesque soon established himself as 
a radical force within the Cabinet, and 
in 1963 pushed through one of the most 
important measures of that period; na¬ 
tionalization of the province’s private 
electrical utilities into Hydro-Quebec 


T rudeau was born in 1919 
in Montreal’s affluent, 

French-speaking Outre- 
mont district, the son of a 
millionaire oil and land investor. 

He attended the best Jesuit schools, 
consistently topping his class. He 
went on to the University of Mon¬ 
treal law school, then spent two 
years studying politics and econom¬ 
ics at Harvard and in Paris and 
London. He returned to Quebec in 
1949 as a labor lawyer and econ¬ 
omist. Trudeau flirted with social¬ 
ism and became an outspoken civil 
libertarian, fighting against the au¬ 
tocratic and nationalist provincial 
government of Premier Maurice 
Duplessis. Early on, Trudeau ac¬ 
cepted the idea of Quebec as a na- 

tion and a people, but never saw Ever since then a relationship of solitudes 



the necessity that it be a political 
state As he later wrote in his political 
journal Cite Libre (Open City), ethnically 
based governments are “by nature intol- 
eranu discriminatory, and, when all is 
said and done, totalitarian.’' 

Levesque was born in New Carlisle 
(pop. 1,100) on Quebec's Gaspe Peninsula. 
The son of a local lawyer, he attended 
,.V^^al University in Quebec City, where 
^e earned a B.A. but spent much of his 
-tee playing poker (he is “reckless" at it, 
says a partner of later days). Levesque 
was suspended from Laval's law school 
in his third year for smoking in a lecture 
hall, and took the opportunity to drop out. 
Levesque, who speaks a One, colloquial 
English, worked in Europe as a broad¬ 
caster with the U.S. Office of War Infor¬ 
mation during World War 11, and for Ca¬ 
nadian radio in Korea. Afterward, he 
quickly became Quebec's most popular 
television newsman. Levesque first met 


(current assets; $6.5 billion). At the time 
Levesque was labeled “Rene the Red" for 
his advocacy of the scheme. He was twit¬ 
ted by Trudeau, then a Montreal law pro¬ 
fessor. for insisting on a full takeover of 
the utilities. Partial takeover was enough, 
said Trudeau; spending public funds to 
own more than that was an expensive cur¬ 
rying of nationalist pride. Levesque was 
a strong Quebec nationalist even then. 
Said he in 1963; “1 am first a Quebecois 
and second, with a rather growing doubt, 
a Canadian." 

Trudeau took the opposite tack for 
solving Quebec's problems, he sought to 
change English Canada from within. 
Convinced of the need to fight risi^ sep¬ 
aratism. he entered national politics in 
1965 as a Liberal member of I^rliament 
from Mount Royal in Montreal. Three 
years later, after serving as Canada's Jus¬ 
tice Minister and Attorney-General, he 


succeeded the late Lester (“Mike") Pear¬ 
son as Prime Minister. During Trudeau's 
first election campaign, young girls—in¬ 
cluding his future wife—flung themselves 
at him. Businessmen asked for his auto¬ 
graph. Crowds gathered wherever he 
went. Said Trudeau in those palmy days: 
“However Canadians are classified, the 
needs of each must be recognized." 

In trying to meet that ideal, Trudeau, 
in one of his first major steps, elevated 
French to equal status with English, at 
least insofar as the federal government 
could. His 1969 Official Languages Act 
provided that French could be used in fed¬ 
eral courts across Canada and in any deal¬ 
ings with the government. He raised the 
number of French-speaking employees in 
Canada’s 330,()()0-member civil service 
from 9^/c to 27^/f. roughly their proportion 
FR of the population. Trudeau warned 
English-speaking bureaucrats that 
they would need fluency in both 
languages for many jobs, and had 
language courses instituted for 
them Legislation was passed re¬ 
quiring that products be labeled in 
^ as well as English. When an 
sn-speaking man expressed 
t seeing “paillettes de mais '* 
kes) on one side of his 
4)reakfast-cereal box. the Prime 
Minister snapped* “Turn the 
damned box around!” 

Trudeaus $750 million bilin¬ 
gualism program upset many bu¬ 
reaucrats. In the Western provinc¬ 
es, it was felt that, in a popular and 
apt phrase. “French is being stuffed 
down our throats " All of a sudden, 
for example, there were bilingual 
STOP/ARRET signs in Rocky Moun¬ 
tain national parks. Trudeau lost 
prestige even among Quebeckers in 
July 1976, when commercial air ser¬ 
vice in Canada was shut down for 
nine days because 2.700 pilots and 
2,200 air-traffic controllers went on 

_ strike to protest government plans 

for bilingual air-traffic control over 
Quebec. Trudeau's government 
caved in, and many outraged Quebeckers 
suddenly became P.Q. supporters. 

Trudeau has suffered the lumps any 
politician who has held office for ten years 
can expect to accumulate. The country's 
original infatuation with its leader w^^ined. 
rekindled briefly at his last election in 
1974, then waned again. His government 
has shown many signs of tired blood. 
These include scandals involving Cabinet 
ministers and other Liberal Party officials, 
and admissions that the legendary Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police have taken 
part in illegal entries and the unautho¬ 
rized opening of mail. (The latter scan¬ 
dal was compounded last week when Tru¬ 
deau's Solicitor-General, Francis Fox, 38, 
who was responsible for the Mounties, an¬ 
nounced that he was resigning because 
he had forged a husband's signature in 
order to get an abortion for a married par¬ 
amour.) Before the P^quiste victory, Tru- 
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nadian confederation Faced with that ev- Cabinet. With 17 graduate and postgrad* 
idence of fluid opinion. P.Q experts are uate degrees among its membership, it 
now debating how to word the referen* certainly fits Sociologist Rocher'sdescrip* 
dum question to give Levesque the best lion as elite. 

chance of winning a favorable vote. Their Another major question is whether 
probable strategy will be to woo more peo- separation would contribute to the regres- 

ple into the camp of “sovereignty-asso- sive isolation of Quebec from North 

ciation" by asking for power merely to America. That is Trudeau’s contention, 

“negotiate’’that option. This step-by-step Says he- “Our Holy Mother the Church 
approach aims at allowing the Pequistes is being replaced by holy nationalism, 
to create their own wave of support—and We’re forbidding French-Canadian par- 

implicitly includes the idea of repeated ents to send their children to English 
referendums until independence is schoolsjust as. 20 years ago, Catholic par- 
reached. ents were forbidden to send their children 

Meantime. Trudeau and Levesque are to Protestant schools." The repressive na- 
playing a political cat-and-mouse game lure of Bill 101 seems to back him up. 
Levesque has refused to name a specific 

date for the referendum vote. He is wait- m JA jrill Levesque’s government stay 

ing for Trudeau to call a national elec- MJ^Min office long enough to win 

lion: that is considered likely this spring Vv Vv what it wants? Corporate inves- 

or in the fall The P.Q. would presum- * * tors are discouraged by the gov- 

ably argue that anything less than over- ernment’s “anti-scab" law. which will in 
whelming support for the Prime Minister effect shut down factories when employ- 

was proof that the rest of Canada had no ees are on strike, and by the mandatory 

concern for Quebec. The P.Q.'s hopes for minimum wage—currently $3.27 an hour, 

a Trudeau setback are not entirely far- the highest in Canada. There are pop- 
j Trude au dan cing, 1971 fetched, since the Trudeau government’s ular grumbles about the unemployment 

! An oriffinai infatuation wane^ jU^^******^*** popularity zoomed after the Pequiste vie- rate, which is still climbing. Moreover, the 
j ' ^ lory but has now dropped back to 42*^>r. Liberals are likely to choose as their new 

! dean's government had the,’*^*’ ^ for the opposition Conservatives, leader Montreal Journalist Claude Ryan; 

only29^v of Canadians .;j | led by youthful Western Canadian Joseph he is deeply resj-ieclcd in Quebec and is 

While the Prime Minister's siS^ Clark, .^8. an ardent believer in more power for the 

tumbling, that of the premier-to-be was Levesque s separatist ambitions leave province, within federalism. Thus, by 
beginning a new rise. After failing to con- some serious questions w'ithout satisfac- election time in 1980—for that matter, be- 

vince Quebec's reformist I iberals that lory answers One is the potential fate of fore the Pequiste referendum—the voters 

they should adopt a separatist ^x^llcy, the 1 million French-speaking Canadians may have a vigorous and attractive al- 

Levesque quit the party in 1967 to found who live outside Quebec. Should Quebec icrnative to Levesque, 

the Mouvement Souvcraincte Association, | secede, protection for their cultural iden- By then. Quebeckers will know that 
the forerunner of his Parti Quehti ois He tity. which is already meager, would al- the economic union with Canada that 

I squeezed out radical elements, earning a most certainly disappear The Pequiste so- Levesque wants may not be feasible. No 

I reputation as a denuKTalic moderate, and lution is that non-Quebecois French fewer than five provincial premiers—in- 

I thus the organization survived the anti- C anadians would have the choice of em- eluding Ontario's William Davis—have 

I separatist backlash that followed the igraling to the new Quebec—a kind of di- said they will not negotiate any such ar- 



i f\L.Q. kidnapings In 1968. Levesque pre- 
j dieted that his party would pick up 20^/? 

of the vole in its first provincial election 
j and become Quebec's official opposition 
I in the second. “From there, it is only ncc- 
j essary to wail one's turn to be the gov¬ 
ernment." His turn came the third time 
around. In 1976, the P.Q toppled the Lib¬ 
eral government of Levesque’s onetime 
friend Robert Bourassa. winning 69of 1 lO 
seats m the provincial assembly In a cal¬ 
culated ploy, Levesque downplayed the 
separatism issue and instead ran hard on 
a platform of good government 

N onetheless. Levesque made clear 
that sooner or later Quebec would 
face a referendum on separatism. 
If the voters were asked directly 
to choose independence from a range of 
options, polls show, the Pequistes would 
lose. Only 19% of the population favor 
that stark choice. However, 40% approve 
“sovereignty-asstKialion," which is the 
way that Levesque refers to independence 
plus a hoped-for economic union with the 
rest of Canada. But fully 67% of the same 
sample favor “revised federalism,’’ mean¬ 
ing constitutional changes that would give 
Quebec greater autonomy within the Ca- 


aspora m reverse Considering the prov¬ 
ince's 11 % unemployment rate, that is not 
an inviting prospect for many. Moreover, 
the Acadians of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia and the T rench-speaking de¬ 
scendants of Manitoba’s fur trappers have 
traditions of their own. By and large, 
F^'rench-speaking Canadians outside Que¬ 
bec seem to want more equality, not an 
uprtKiting of their lives Says Raymond 
Poirier, executive director of Winnipeg’s 
Franco-Manitoban Society: “If they con¬ 
tinue to pass laws that do not permit the 
Francophone community to grow, they 
will have to build a fence around us and 
turn it into a zoo." 

As the polls on separatism indicate, 
there is a serious doubt as to how much 
in tune with its electorate the Parti Que- 
hecois government really is on its funda¬ 
mental goal. Sociologist Guy Rocher of 
the University of Montreal argues that 
while Quebec's cultural elite is national¬ 
istic. statist. European in outlook, and in¬ 
tellectual in expression, the new mass cul¬ 
ture of the average Quebecois is less 
wedded to government, more pragmatic, 
and oriented toward the U.S. As a pro- 
American populist, Levesque is some¬ 
thing of an exception in his 26-member 


rangemeni. Simon Reisman. an Ottawa | 



Ren6 t6vesq ue fording K ore an stre am, 1951 | 

"Jt is only necessary to wait one's turn ," ] 
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financial consultant, points out that the 
bulk of Quebec’s secondary exports—tex¬ 
tiles, garments, shoes—depend heavily on 
the highly protected Canadian market. 
“Other Canadians,” he says, “are pre- 
i^ared to accept this cost only to the ex¬ 
tent that they believe it binds the nation 
together." 

Hostility toward Quebec is bound to 
increase if Ldvesque wins a referendum 
Somewhat inadvertently, Trudeau him¬ 
self raised the specter of serious violence 
over Quebec's separation. In a televised 
interview last month, the Prime Minister 
said that he would not “be shy about us¬ 
ing the sword" if illegal separation was at¬ 
tempted. Trudeau’s comment caused 
a stropg reaction at home and abroad 
but was taken somewhat out of con¬ 
text. As he has made clear many 
times, he believes that Levesque's 
government is committed to democ¬ 
racy and respects the law. Nonethe¬ 
less, the way in which many Cana¬ 
dians leaped upon Trudeau's “sword" 
comment indicates the tensions bur¬ 
ied not far beneath the still civilized 
surface of Canada's crisis. 


largest commercial partner, with a joint 
volume of trade that reached $50 billion 
last year. U.S. investments in Canada to¬ 
tal some $30 billion; Canadian invest¬ 
ments in the U.S. add up to $5 billion. 
The two countries are tied together in 
countless undertakings. Among them are 
the joint operation of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and, most recently, the $12 bil¬ 
lion Alcan pipeline, which will bring 
Alaskan natural gas to the Lower 48 by 
1983. Such projects could be upset or 
stopped by Quebec’s separation. 

Canada and the U.S. are also linked 
in defense matters, primarily by NATO and 
I the North American Air Defense Com- 


S ome editorialists have com- V\ 

pared Quebec’s desire for au- A 

tonomy with the mood of the \ y 

American South prior to the i ^ \ y M 

Civil War. The two situations are far \ 

from the same. For one thing, there « ^ V 

is no direct competition between dif- m ^ 

fering economic systems in Quebec \\ , 

and the rest of Canada, as there was ^ V ,// 

between the industrializing Union l' 

and the largely rural Confederacy. ' III 

For another, the issue of language 

rights is not comparable to the pas- [ 

sionate issue of slavery—although • ^ i 

some radical separatists outside the I 

Parti Qu^hecois would like to think ^ ^ ^ 

Still, Francophone families do 
feel some of the agonizing splits that 
lore American homes more than a 

century ago. Instead of brother HH ir iiiaB ir 

against brother, they are more often =■ 

eiders against children, since Pant ..** "* "*■ 

Queb^cois support most often comes Worker on Hydro-Q uebe c power line nea r Montreal 

from the younger generation. Says “It 'stn French that things are happentn^/’ 


V 




Marline Hebert, a student in Que¬ 
bec City: “1 have an uncle in Toronto. 
He says that we’re cretins, that a sepa¬ 
rate Quebec would not survive. How can 
he judge? He looks at it with the eye of a 
j^pi^n from a foreign country." 

In at least one. foreign country—the 
iijl.—there is the same kind of appre¬ 
hension. Although it has carefully steered 
clear of any hint of interfering in its neigh¬ 
bor's internal affairs, the Carter Admin¬ 
istration agrees with Trudeau that Can¬ 
ada’s breakup would be a major tragedy. 
The U.S. has many reasons for feeling that 
way, not the least of which is a historic 
sense of ncighborliness, reinforced by mil¬ 
lions of individual contacts between 
Amcncans and Canadians every year. 

Beyond that, Canada is America’s 


mand (NORaD) There are NOR ad radar 
installations in Quebec One-third of Can¬ 
ada's air interceptor force is stationed 
there Canadian antisuhrnarine forces 
protect the Gulf of St. Lawrence and oth¬ 
er coastal waters from the dangers of sub¬ 
marine missile attack, Despite Rene 
Levesque's assurances, there is no hard 
guarantee that an independent Quebec 
would—or could—lake pan in the same 
defensive commitments. 

Quebec separation has hurried along 
a change in Canadian-U.S. relations—for 
the better. For many reasons, including 
the Viet Nam War and some of Richard 
Nixon's economic policies, chilliness set 
in during the early '70s The ebbing of 
good will was reinforced, ironically 


enough, by a tide of nationalism in Eng^ 
lish-speaking Canada. Trudeau’s govern¬ 
ment embarked on a series of irritations 
of the U.S. involving gas and oil export 
price hikes without th^ usual neighborly 
consultation and other commercial mat¬ 
ters (including tax-law changes that re¬ 
sulted in the closing of Time’s special Ca¬ 
nadian editorial edition). 

Ottawa's relations with the U.S. began 
to improve markedly around the lime of 
Levesques victory. Canadian national¬ 
ism, which had begun to peak, subsided. 
Cultural chauvinism, however, still shows 
signs of life, especially in Ontario. Last 
summer Canada's government-owned ra- 
r- SYGMA octwork cancclcd a production of 
Richard III when native-born actors 
protested the hiring of British citizens 
-including Actress Maggie Smith 
—for the lead roles. On the political 
front. Prime Minister Trudeau has a 
far closer relationship with Jimmy 
Carter than he did with Richard Nix¬ 
on or with Gerald Ford Carter, in 
turn, has placed more emphasis on 
North American harmony than his 
'""^^Ippjjdet^ssors did Thus when Vice 
PresRB rit Waller Moiidale returned 
^^^^|tf|||||Nawa last month, he dcclaied 
^P|||||||^^S®^iti^^^ with Canada “have 
^yfl^obably never been better ' 

m How that rcladonship w'lll con- 
I linuc now hangs on Canada's fate 
The odds on 1.cvesqtie's success cur- 
rently seem low', but the Parti Quehe- 
cots will persevere in its separatist 
mission Should it succeed, a rump 
Canada would undoubtedly fall fur- 
Jr\ l her within the US economic orbit 
Another concern is that in the strug- 
^ gle, the government in Ottawa 
— which IS already weak by U.S 
standards will lose so much aulhor- 
IHk ity that Canada w'ill have tiouble di- 
reeling ns S(.)cial and economic 

Much now rests upon the shoul- 
ders of Pierre Trudeau, who says that 
the task is “to win the hearts and 
minds of Quebeckers to slay in con- 
*■ federation " Trudeau is keeping a 
large part of his counlerstralegy 
against separatism under wraps. But 
among othei things, his government 
I intends to arm itself with the power to call 
: its own referendum, in case Rene 
I Levesque unfairly biases the Quebec pleb- 
i iscite question. The central government is 
also preparing proposals for constitutional 
change, for example, stronger provincial 
representation on Canada's Supreme 
Court and in other national institutions, 
and a bill of rights protecting French- and 
English-language rights. These would not 
only placate Western Canadians but 
might also make Levesque seem unrea¬ 
sonable to Quebec voters should he refuse 
to accept them. All that is still part of the 
future. At present the stark fact is that Ca¬ 
nadians may have to struggle harder than 
at any other time in their history to keep 
their future intact. ■ 
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One more step in the future development of Asin. 

• This will be the new, multimillion dollar Regional But to use computers effectively there must be peii- 

Computer Center designed to assist the educational pie who are trained in computer science. It has ^en 

and research programs of the Asian institute of estimated that for every person in Asia who is traWiied., 

Technology. in this discipline, 300 more are needed, thus posing^ 

The Center marks one more step AIT is taking to massive educational challenge.^ 
contribute in a major way toward the development of The Regional Qimputer Center will be a major 

Asia. Behind the establishment tif the RCC and its training and problem-solving resource for the gradu- 

emphasis on regional development is the fact that the ate student of AIT and the people of Asia, 
problems that exist in one country often are similar to For further information on the AIT and its pro- 

those that exist in another. Hence, solutions devel- giams, please write to Asian Institute of Technology, 

oped for one area often can be adapted for others. P.O. R)x 2754, Bangkok, Thailand. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


The Problems Sadat Left Beh ind 

One of them is the settlements that block a settlement 


W hen Egyptian President Anwar Sa- 
.at flew to Washington last week, 
he left behind him a peace process that 
had ground very nearly to a halt. As one 
Egyptian official pul it, “The two sides 
have gone as far as they can in bilateral 
negotiations. The time has come for 
the U.S. to step in and break the 
logjam.’' 

Sadat left for the U.S. at a time of ris¬ 
ing tension between the U.S. and Israel 
over the establishment of new Israeli set¬ 
tlements in the occupied West Bank of 
the Jordan River. There are only about 
4,500 Israelis in the West Bank (compared 
with 700.000 Arabs) Nonetheless, the 
U.S has always oppt^sed the settlements, 
partly because they violate Article 49 of 
the Fourth Geneva Convention, which 
i prohibits a country from moving its own 
! people into occupied lerritorieSjjplHiflT^^ 
! iy because the pioneer commuijities are a ■ 

I provocation to the Arabs. 

i hand, Israeli Preniiei Mcnit 

I has always insisted upon the right jew**#! 

I to live in Judea and Samaria (the biblical | 

' lands that encompassed the Wesf Bank) j 
! and then historical obligation to settle it j 
I On separate visits to Washington last ' 

: year. Begin and Foreign Minister Moshc i 
' Dayan assured U.S officials that there j 
j would be no new civilian settlements m j 
! the West Bank and that any new pioneers | 

! in the area would live within the confines i 
I ofexisting army camps j 

I Since last October, nine new settle- i 
j ments have been established that are os- I 
I lensibly within army camps Last month i 
i a tenth settlement was started at Shiloh i 
i (see box). Begin told President Carter that i 


the Shiloh settlement was authorized 
strictly as an archaeological exploration 
site, though the settlers themselves admit¬ 
ted frankly that they were in Shiloh to 
stay. The U.S. had hoped to avoid an open 
quarrel with Jerusalem on the eve of Sa¬ 
dat's visit, but Carter did send a stiff let¬ 
ter about Shiloh to Begin, who was said 
to be shocked and angered by its language 
Privately, Administration officials are fu¬ 
rious, feeling they have not been fairly 
treated by the Premier and his colleagues 
They undersUxxi Dayan to have told them 

^ Military airfield 0 

A Israeli settlement 
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last September that there would be no new 
civilian settlements in the West Bank “for 
a year." Or did he mean for the remain¬ 
der of 1977? It IS unclear whether the 
other nine settlements started since Oc¬ 
tober will eventually be turned over to 
civil authority, but there is little doubt that 
Shiloh is intended to become a perma¬ 
nent seiilemenl. 

Dayan insisted last week that he had 
made no such promise about the settle¬ 
ments. but a U.S. official snapped; “Our 
notes I from the September meetingl dif¬ 
fer ” Another Administration official was 
more blunt “They're lying." he said. 
“There's no other way to call it." Sadat 
was expected to ask Carter to put pres- 1 
sure on Israel to dismantle the settle¬ 
ments. As one U.S. official in Jerusalem 
pul it, “We don't like it. but what can we 
do? We can't slop a sovereign government 
from doing what ii wants. ’ Nonetheless, 
American diplomats are troubled by a 
feeling that Jerusalem still does not fully 
understand the implications of the settle¬ 
ment ventures or the extent to which they 
may impede negotiations 

H elped along by the amiable rap^rt 
that Israeli Defense Minister E/.er 
Weizman has developed with‘his Egyp¬ 
tian counterpart, Mohammed Abdel 
Ghany (iamassy, the two sides made 
some limited progress last week at the sec¬ 
ond round of the military talks m Cairo. 
At the outset, nobody was particularly op¬ 
timistic. but in three days of talks the del¬ 
egates narrowed the gap toward a Sinai 
.sctilemeni The Egyptians reportedly sug¬ 
gested that the Israelis could keep their 
settlements in the Rafah salient of the 
northern Sinai for a limned time (the ex¬ 
act period to be decided later), as part of 
a U N. buffer zone, and retain their set¬ 
tlements along the Gulf of Aqaba—but 
only under Egyptian rule, as Cairo's “wel- 







Inten se Mliiltters W eiz man (left) and Ca maa sy at C airo talks_ 

Amiable rapport between two men contributed to some limited progress. 


Boumediei mc (left) welc omin g Syria's Haf ez Assad _ 

Outsmarted by Sadat and undecided what to do about it. 
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come guests." More important, the Egyp¬ 
tians seemed ready to allow Israel to keep 
its big military airbase at Etzion and con¬ 
tinue using the military airbase at Eitam 
as a civilian airfield. Weizman took the 
proposals home with him for Begin's Cab- 
' inet to study, and hopes to renew the talks 
within two or three weeks. 

Of the four major airfieids the Israe¬ 
lis currently have in the Sinai (see map), 
Eitam and Etzion are regarded as vital 
to their national defense. Prom Etzion, 
which is located in an area with few flat 
spaces, Israeli jets can patrol not only the 
Strait of Tiran but also (with mid-air re¬ 
fueling) Blab el Mandeb at the southern 
end of the Red Sea. Squadrons at Eitam 
can guard the southern coast of the Med¬ 
iterranean and the Sinai as far as the Suez 
Canal. 

To reduce their nation's vulnerability 
in the event of a surprise attack, Israel’s 
military leaders are convinced that they 
need more airflelds than the four they 
have today within the country’s pre-1%7 
borders. They also need additional bas¬ 
es simply to accommodate their air force, 
which is three times as large as it was 
in 1967. Some U.S, observers have sug¬ 
gested that Israel should be giving more 
thought to building additional fields with¬ 
in its own borders, but either way, the 
costs arc enormous. To rebuild Etzion 
25 to 40 miles to the northeast would 
cost at least $l billion —a lab the Is¬ 
raelis would expect the U.S. to pick up 
as part of the peace package. 

While Sadat and Carter conferred in 
Washington, Algerian President Houari 
Boumedienne was host at another kind 
of summit taking place in Algiers. There 
the Arab leaders of the so-called stead¬ 
fast states, who oppose Sadat’s peace ini¬ 
tiative, were trying to develop a new strat¬ 
egy of their own. As at a previous meeting 
in Tripoli, the results were minimal. 

F irst the Iraqis decided to boycott the 
meeting, partly because they fell the 
other participants would be too moderate 
and partly b^ause they were miffed that 
the meeting did not take place in Bagh¬ 
dad. Then it appeared that Libyan Strong¬ 
man Muammar Gaddafl was also stay¬ 
ing home; he Anally showed up a day late, 
as did George Habash, head of the Pop¬ 
ular Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 

There was some predictable anti-U .S. 
rhetoric, including a complaint by Alge¬ 
rian Foreign Minister Abdelaziz Boute- 
about an “ American-Zionist" plot to 
Jlweep the Soviet Union out of the peace 
^S:gcess. But when it came time to define 
what measures should be taken against 
Sadat, none was forthcoming. Concluded 
Time Correspondent Dean Brelis: *’Sadat 
so far has outsmarted the Arabs who op¬ 
pose him because he continues to insist 
on a comprehensive settlement. They are 
clearly afraid that, despite the countless 
obstacles. Sadat will somehow pull off a 
settlement." Having gambled that he will 
fail, the anti-Sadat Arabs have not yet de¬ 
cided what they will do if, by chance, he 
should succeed. ■ 


Shiloh: An Obstacle to Peace 



Israeli soldiers standbigguardatnew WestBaraltadl^gnefit of SMIoh 

A ccording to the Book of Joshua, the when the Israelites as- 

isembled at Shiloh, 25 miles north brown-green Samarian 

hills, to erect a tabernacle in his honoiwoosC^'*, eight devout Orthodox Jewish 
families, huddled in mobile homes near the archaeological ruins of biblical Shi¬ 
loh (pronounced .S/rdow), are certain the Lord is pleased that his people have re¬ 
established a settlement on the site. Almost no one else is. Shiloh is the newest of 
four illegal settlements in the West Bank created and populated by Gush Emunim 
(Group of the Faithful), a nationalistic religious group that believes in the God- 
given right of Israelis to inhabit ancient Judea and Samaria Washington, most 
Arabs and even many Israelis regard the settlements-- and the Begin govern¬ 
ment’s refusal to uproot them—as a major obstacle to peace. Even the Israeli sc^l- 
diers guarding the 60 men, women and small children of Shiloh from hostile 
Arabs oppose the settlement 

Arabs from the nearby town of Turmus 'Aiya are understandably furious. 
When the settlers arrived a month ago, they blocked the road with stones. Israeli 
troops forced them to remove the roadblocks, but the anger remains. Arab chil¬ 
dren shake their fists at cars heading toward the settlement, as Time's Robert Sla¬ 
ter discovered during a visit to Shiloh last week. The settlers have no telephones 
and must use one in an Arab cafe a mile away; when they do, they go armed. 

The Israeli government’s attitude toward the settlement is ambiguous. Ignor¬ 
ing the undeniable fact that homesteaders are living at the site, the government 
insists that the pioneer families are only an “archaeological delegation." Begin 
has refused to authorize any settlement at Shiloh, but at the same time the fam¬ 
ilies there have been encouraged to believe that if they survive and prosper on 
their own, they may eventually win Jerusalem’s approval The government's nei- 
ther-nor position has sparked bitter debates within Begin’s Likud coalition be¬ 
tween antisettlement pragmatists and nationalistic conservatives who support the 
community and who even attended Shiloh’s dedication ceremonies. 

More and more Israelis are beginning to fear that these unauthorized but tac¬ 
itly tolerated settlements may damage peace talks. Warned the left-wing daily al 
Hamishmar last week; “If the government docs not find a way to stop 'new facts’ 
from being created while the difficult and complicated negotiations are actually 
in progress, it will not only lose American support but find itself in a confron¬ 
tation with Washinj^on." Even Gush Emunim is finding it harder to get commit¬ 
ments from Jews willing to live in these isolated, primitive communities. The 
group can easily turn out 10,000 people for demonstrations in support of settle¬ 
ments in the occupied areas. But finding JO to 50 families who will form a nucleus 
for a new Shiloh is another matter. 

Settlers at government-backed communities in the Sinai, like Yamil, are a 
mixed lot; many recent immigrants to Israel, some religious, some not. Pioneers 
living at Shiloh are more mystical and more determined. Says Abraham Strauss, 
a 20-year-old yeshiva student: "God gave us this land, not Menachem Begin or 
anyone else. And no one, including Begin, can take this gift away from us." 
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SABOTAGE 

strange Fruits 

A stab at the Jaffa orange 

D inner was finished. Because they had 
t:4.ten so well, the four children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frans Bergs in the southern 
Dutch town of Maastricht were granted 
a favorite treat for dessert: big, golden Jaf¬ 
fa oranges from Israel Unexpectedly, the 
children complained about the taste. 
“When we look a closer look,'* Mrs. Bergs 
said later, “we discovered small, silver- 
colored globules inside.” The children 
were rushed to a hospital to have their 
stomachs pumped; police summoned to 
investigate erroneously assumed that Mr. 
Bergs had tried to poison his family. But 
Dutch health officials began a nationwide 
search, and by week's end they had dis¬ 
covered 25 oranges from Israel that had 
been injected with mercury More sabo¬ 
taged Israeli oranges were found in nine 
West German towns 

The pea-si/ed pellets were 
hie mercury, which can severclv^amage 
the kidneys if ingested, but^^*^''^ 
mercury of the kind used in th‘c» mi. | 

—potentially dangerous to very 
children but not to adults Nonetheless. | 
the tampered oranges were a shock to Hu- I 
rope, especially after it became known j 
that they were fruits of political terror¬ 
ism In a letter to the West German gov¬ 
ernment, an extremist group calling it¬ 
self the Arab Revolutionary Army- Pal¬ 
estine Command claimed it had doctored 
the fruit to disrupt Israel's economy. 

At least temporarily, it may have done 
so In West Germany, w hich annually im¬ 
ports 140 million tons of citrus products 
from Israel, sales were hailed while the 
fruit was checked out In The Nether¬ 
lands, supermarket managers put their 
Jaffa oranges in cold storage until the poi¬ 
soning scare blew over. 

For Israel, the rash of ruined oranges 
constituted both a new kind of Palestin¬ 
ian attack and a potential economic di¬ 
saster. The $172 million annual orange 
export trade is one of the country’s major 
sources of foreign exchange. Israeli grow¬ 
ers insist that the injecting took place 
at shipping centers in Europe and not at 
(he groves themselves; their hypothesis 
sounded more and more reasonable as 
first Spanish and then Moroccan orang¬ 
es. which move through the same Euro¬ 
pean distribution system, displayed the 
same mercury traces. The Jerusalem Post 
sarcastically attacked the Palestinians: 
“They now send their freedom fighters to 
stab-~if not with the sword at least with 
the syringe—the harmless Jaffa orange.” 

Leaders of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization were embarrassed by what 
appeared to be a propaganda boomerang 
against them. They disavowed the Arab 
Revolutionary Army and denied that Pal¬ 
estinians had had anything to do with the 
fruits of terrorism. ■ 
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world’s most 
l|^B_ tragiejovestonf 




Princess Misha and British press headlines 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Love, death and Fleet Street 

I t was a story worthy of the thousand 
and one Arabian nights, and the Brit¬ 
ish press played it with grisly gusto. ROY- 
A1 FAMII Y KILL PRINCESS WIIO ELOPED 
was the headline in the Observer, which 
spurred competing papers into ferreting 
out the lurid details According to first re¬ 
ports. the tragic story involved a Saudi 
Arabian princess called Misha who mar¬ 
ried a commoner, thereby incurring the 
wrath of her princely grandfather; she was 
shot and her husband beheaded Leading 
the Fleet Street pack was the Daily Ex¬ 
press. which published some blurry pic¬ 
tures that purported to show the behead¬ 
ing of Misha's lover, taken by a British 
tourist with an Instamatic concealed in a 
ptack of cigarettes. 

“The shame of Araby.” protested Ex¬ 
press Columnist Jean Rook. “Ala stroke 
which sliced off a man's head in a howl¬ 
ing market place the Arabs have put 
themselves back a thousand and one years 
in the eyes of the startled, revolted world.” 
Later, the Express located a German-born 
woman in London who had been a gov¬ 
erness to the Saudi royal family. The 


newspaper ran her narrative under the ru¬ 
bric “the real story by the woman who 
knew the secrets in the heart of the trag¬ 
ic princess.” 

As the stories continued, the British 
Foreign Office issued a statement saying, 
“We share the regret already widely ex¬ 
pressed that such a tragedy should have 
occurred.” This in turn outraged the Sau¬ 
di Arabian government, which launched 
a formal protest. British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary David Owen apologized to the Saudi 
royal family for the Foreign Office staie- 
mcnl. That caused Labor M.P. Martin 
Flannery to introduce a motion in the 
House of Commons damning Owen’s 
apology as “groveling, humiliating and 
shameful ” The Daily Mail accused Owen 
of truckling to Saudi oil interests: “So 
down on your knees. Dr, Owen, before 
they cut off supplies.” 

Offering the world a rare glimpse into 
the mores of the oil-rich desert kingdom, 
the Saudis confirmed that the executions 
had taken place, apparently last July. In 
their protest to the Foreign Office, the 
Saudis insisted the pair had not been mar¬ 
ried at all. Indeed, they stressed t'nat mar¬ 
riage of a member of the royci family to 
a commoner is no crime in ^udi Arabia. 
The princess and her lover had been ex¬ 
ecuted after a “sentence by an Islamic 
court for adultery—and for an adulterous 
act the law is death ” According to the 
Saudi protest the British press stories had 
"distorted reality and constituted an abuse 
of the intentions of Islamic law which is 
based on divine justice and the equality 
of all people '* 

Last week some additional facts came 
to light. The princess in question was 
Mashall bint Abdul Aziz. 23, whose ar¬ 
ranged marriage had gone sour. She had 
fallen in love with Musleh al Sha'er. the 
nephew of the Saudi Ambassador to Leb¬ 
anon, All al Sha'er. When their perilous 
affair was threatened with exposure, they 
obtained forged passports and attempted 
to flee the country by air. The princess dis¬ 
guised herself as a man, but was appre¬ 
hended with her lover when security po¬ 
lice at Jeddah airport glimpsed a 
suspiciously full-busted silhouette under 
the would-be traveler’s traditional flowing 
thobe. 

Under Saudi religious law, adulterers 
are punished by being stoned to death in 
public. According to some reports, how¬ 
ever. Princess Mashall's sentence 
‘commuted” to shooting, perhaps becau^ ' 
she was the granddaughter of Prince 
hammed. King Khalid's eldest brother (a 
notoriously ill-tempered man whose nick¬ 
name IS Abu Sharein, Father of the Dou¬ 
ble Evil). .Although the princess's fate re¬ 
ceived the full Fleet Street treatment, 
other similar incidents in Saudi Arabia 
have passed virtually unnoticed. Last 
year, for example, another princely broth¬ 
er of King Khalid reportedly drowned one 
of his daughters in a swimming pool when 
he learned that she had been to bed with 

a man before her marriage. ■ 
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Working While on Welfare 

The right hand finds out what the left hand is doing 


F or Ihe pasl ihree months, computers 
in Washington, D C , have hecn com¬ 
paring a list of 1.8 million civilians on 
the federal payroll with another list of 
welfare recipients in 21 states. So far, Pro¬ 
ject Match has come up with 26.334 “hits ‘ 
—names that appear on both lists. 

A pilot program last summer, involv¬ 
ing the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare's 6,000 Washington employ¬ 
ees, produced 216 raw hits Of these, 77 
were found to be totally ineligible for wel¬ 
fare, 39 more were receiving excessive 
payments, and the remaining 100 were 
judged fully eligible Based on those fig¬ 
ures, HEW expects to find in the current 
search 10,000 to 12.000 Government 
workers who are chiseling the welfare sys¬ 
tem out of from $10 million to $24 mil¬ 
lion annually Chiselcrs face possible 
prosecution, having to repay illegal ben¬ 
efits. and loss of their jobs. 

Civil libertarians, however, want to 
end the program Complains John Shat- 
tuck, Washington director of the Amer¬ 
ican Civil Liberties Union. “Project 

f :h exemplifies precisely the kind of 
ipulation of personal data that peo- 
mosl fear.' Adds David Linowes. 
rman of the Privacy Protection Study 
Commission: “People shouldn't be treated 
as so many pieces of raw data being shunt¬ 
ed about." 

On two occasions civil libertarians 
have beaten down proposals for national 
computerized data banks ion tax and cen¬ 
sus information). Each time they success¬ 
fully invoked fears of 1984-style invasion 
of privacy by electronic technology. “Pub¬ 
lic opinion is aroused when a central com¬ 
puter IS proposed," says A.c.i u. Privacy 


Project Director Trud> Hayden “But this 
lime, they’re starting small, matching two 
little computer lists, affecting only the 
poor and the weak." 

HTW officials insist the program is vi¬ 
tal to maintain public confidence m the 
welfare system's integrity Promises hew 
Secretary Joseph Talifano “We ll do this 
with delicacy and care." severely limit¬ 
ing access to names of individuals on wel¬ 
fare. HFW Deputy Inspector General 
Charles Rufl*. a former Watergate special 
prosecutor, acknowledges that search of 
txjrsonnci files can constitute a breach of 
individual privacy. But. asks Ruff, “is it 
an unreastmable invasion of privacy .’ We 
say that it is not " ill W plans to expand 
Match to include all federal employees 
and to help slates start then own rnini- 
Match Under pressure from civil liber¬ 
tarians. Califano has shelved, at least lem- 
1 porarily.a plan to enlist the help of private 
I corporations in searching out welfare re- 
j cipienis on their payrolls * 

I Having won that round the A c.l .L-. is 
I not pushing hard for con;jc.ssional inter- 
j vention Explains an official “It's polili- 
; cally unrealistic to expect to derail Project 
Match " Another problem is resources 
Last week AC.i .u. lawyers won another 
decision in the Illinois Supreme Court on 
liehalf of American Na/i Parly members 
who want to parade in the predominantly 
Jewish Chicago suburb of Skokie. The 
A.c l .u. s successful defense has contrib¬ 
uted to a 159f decline in both its mem¬ 
bership and donations nationwide. ■ 


♦Michigan has already .started turning over public 
assistance lists, lo the stale's fise major private em¬ 
ployers. including the Big Three automakers, in Us 
search for welfare cheats 


Put It in Writing 

Love’s fine, says a lawyer, but 
it s better with a contract 


I f you think the law is already too much 
with us, brace yourself. In a new book 
called Oh Promise Me But Put It in Writ¬ 
ing (McGraw-Hill; $10.50), Seattle Attor¬ 
ney Paul P. Ashley. 81. argues that most 
voluntary human relationships could ben¬ 
efit from written contracts—naturally 
drawn up by a good lawyer. 

“What astute person," asks Ashley, 
“would consider it sensible to decide on an 
important business transaction while 
parked romantically beside a moonlit 
lake'’" Because the answer is “practically 
everybody." Ashley suggests prenuptial 
contracts, agreements during marriage, 
separation treaties, posl-marriage docu¬ 
ments and agreements between lover- 
of every conceivable gender 
A pre^fernage contract, he suggests. 

where the couple will live, 
what, hiiw many children 
^Se5&i«‘will have. Cohabitants especially 
need legal agreements, he says because 
the law has been slow to assist wronged 
partners in unconventional families 

Should love and affection bcsu|x:rscd- 
ed by legal forma hiics ’ Ashley argue.s that 
a sensibly wriUcn coniraci strengthens a 
relationship by toremg partners to think 
problems out in advance. One woman, he 
reports, agreed to slop smoking but be¬ 
came so distraught w^hen she tried it that 
her fiance broke off the engagement In 
that case. Ashley concludes, the contrac¬ 
tual promises helped teiminate a shaky 
match. .And, he notes, the written word 
has coercive pt'iwer “There is a tendency 
lo li VC up to a written promise—or at least 
to make a real effort to do so--when one 
might shrug off an oral commitment as 
mere conversation, the siiecifics of which 
had long since been forgotten. 


T here arc some unexpected pitfalls on 
the road to contractual bliss Tor ex¬ 
ample, most states still label homosexual 
acts as criminal, so a contract based on a 
homosexual relationship might bt voided 
by the courts The law also prohibits 
agreements that “facilitate" or “encour¬ 
age" divorce, and any document listing 
properly .rights that cither party will gel 
in the event of divorce may do just that 
Ashley counsels “skillful legal drafting," 
naturalLy done by a good lawyer, that re¬ 
fers to any eventual separation as the most 
loathsome of all possible eventualities. 

A deft agreement, he concludes, may 
well become irrelevant; “With good luck, 
it may be found by grandmother in time 
lo be read aloud at the 50th anniversary 
dinner." And if not. either partner, or 
both, can always sue. Naturally, with the 
help of a good lawyer. ■ 
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Kennan on the move to the presid 

When Mary Lyon foundv«^ 
her school for girls in 1837. she 
avoided the word college be¬ 
cause the “benevolent gentle¬ 
men” whose support she need¬ 
ed might not approve. Mount 
Holyoke “seminary” eventual¬ 
ly did become a college, and 
several gentlemen became its 
president. Now, after 41 years, 
TIolyoke is again to be headed 
by a woman. Elizabeth Kennan, 
39. an associate professor of 
history and director of medi¬ 
eval and By/anline studies at 
Catholic University in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. A Holyoke alum¬ 
na, Kennan believes that only 


of Holyoke Segovia celebrates a golden anniversary with his “sweetheart” guitar 


Vs colleges can wom- 
JCN, /p the strength to deal 
with the “crosscutting respon¬ 
sibilities of family life.” As a 
wife and mother, Kennan 
knows first hand about those 
responsibilities She also finds 
time to ride her two horses, one 
of which is named Bishop. “If 
I want to get away,” she says, 
“I can just say I'm out with 
the bishop.' 


I Why is Vida blue? The Oak¬ 
land Athletics star pitcher had 

' I 1 1__ 1__<_ 


join the lalenl-hcavy Cincin¬ 
nati Reds. But Baseball Com¬ 
missioner Bowie Kuhn, who 
nixed the plans of Oakland A s 
Owner Charley Finley to sell Blue 
to the Yankees for $1.5 mil¬ 
lion in 1976. once again ruled 
no. Kuhn has set an informal 
ceiling on playdr sales—$400,- 
000- and Finley this time was 
asking $1.75 million for Blue. 


guitarist played before a sell¬ 
out audience of 3,200 at San 
Francisco's Masonic Auditori¬ 
um. "This guitar refuses to stay 
in tune,” he complained, and 
later he apologized; “Tonight 
my guitar was not my sweet¬ 
heart. It was my enemy." Se¬ 
govia. 84, lives in Madrid 
where he is working on his 
four-volume autobiography. 
















fered a severe knee injury, and 
was later forced to give up 
the game. Now, in an unprec¬ 
edented legal case. Smith. 32, 
is asking $1.5 million from the 
N.F.L. in a negligence suit. 
He claims that officials failed 
to remove the marker in time 
when the action flowed toward 
the sidelines. To help his case. 
Smith brought in Sportscaster 
Howard Cosell, who told a Tam¬ 
pa, Fla., courtroom that after 
his accident Smith was ^'a shell 
of a player. " It was all loo 
much for the jury, which 
couldn't come to a decision. 
The judge declared a mistrial. 



vhtertainer was unofficially 
banned from 1600 Pennsylva¬ 
nia Avenue. But last week she 
was back, along with several 
hundred other guests, includ¬ 
ing her daughter, Kitt McDon¬ 
ald, 16 The occasion a recep¬ 
tion in honor of the tenth 
anniversary of the restoration 
of Fords Theater. ‘First I 
thought I shouldn’t go," said 
Kilt. 50, who attended between 
performances in the musical 
Timbuktu! at Washington's 
Kennedy Center. “Now I'm 
very glad 1 went. Mr. Carter 
looked at me and he smiled 
as though he understood." 


He forded a crocodile- 
infested river to escape from 
South Africa because he had 
been banned from writing or 
speaking freely. Now Journal¬ 
ist Donald Woods is making up 
for lost time. On a visit to the 
U.S., Woods, 44, gave a speech 
befjUjGcrthc United Nations Se- 
gjd^y Council stressing the use 
K^^oral force " to end apart- 
heia.'He also testified before a 
House subcommittee and met 
with Secretary of Slate Cyrus 
Vance. Beginning next July, 
Woods will write and give 
speeches as a Nieman fellow, 
one of a dozen or so journalists 
chosen to study at Harvard 
Universi ty. Says James C. Thom¬ 
son Jr., curator of the Nieman 
Foundation: “He wants to 
spread the word against apart¬ 
heid far and wide."' 


Gunning up for Ms new career, Merrill Connally turns novelist 


Back at the ranch. Big John 
Connally*6 younger brother and 
former campaign manager is 
sitting pretty. After landing 
two movie roles, including a bit 
part in Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind, the cattleman has 
turned novelist. The hero is a 
retired Texas politician sum¬ 
moned to Washington to cope 
with an Arab oil embargo in 
the year 1980. Who could it be? 
Well, drawls Merrill, 57, “you 


might say the character is a lot 
like someone I’ve knowi. all 
my life." 


Lady Bird Johnson was close 
to tears, said bystanders, the 
day Eartha KItt spoke out 
emotionally at a White House 
luncheon. American boys, 
she protested, were being 
“snatched off to be shot in Viet 
Nam.” For a decade the 


On the Record 

John Ryman, British Labor M.P., 
explaining his plans to pass 
up a debate in the Parlia¬ 
ment and watch a football 
game: “Football is more im¬ 
portant than politics, and foot¬ 
ballers are more amusing than 
politicians." 

Jorge Luis Borges, Argentine 
author: “There’s something in¬ 
famous about the tango. How 
can 1 put it? Something brutal 
and at the same time sentimen¬ 
tal. Like Wagner.” 

Bepiamln Mays, president emer¬ 
itus of Morehouse College, on 
the U.S. today: “If this is a 
melting pot, I don’t want the 
Negro to melt away.” 
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Capital Buy 

-paper.’' 

Time Inc. acquires the Star Though the 

populated by 

W 'hen Joe L. Allbritton purchased the workers and bU 
long-suflFering Washington (D.C.) lion’s highest 
Star in 1974 from the families that had ($28,611 a yeai 
owned the afternoon paper for most of time been in di 
its 125 years, he had no illusions about newspaper tov 
what lay ahead. ’'Financially, the Star was leading daily, ih 

on the ropes, and its morale was low,” ades ago began 
the Texas banker recalls. ’’Readers and gressive mornin 
businessmen viewed the 5/ar with the sad and advertising 

concern one feels for a dying friend." Allbritton in 19 

Though he had no experience in close to $8 miJ 
publishing, Allbritton set energetically tighter financis 
to work on the resuscitation of the pa* staff by about 

per, no easy_ 

task consider- 
ing that his 
competition in 
town was the 
Washington Post 
The Star endured 
$30 million in losses 
before Allbritton last 
year edged it to with 
in a few picas of prof¬ 
itability. But finally. 

Allbritton conclud 
ed, he could not con 
tinue to do it alone 
If the Star was to 
reach its full poten 
tial. he felt, it must 
be backed by re 
sources beyond the 
reach of a single in 
vesior. So last week 
he reached agree 

ment to sell the Star . 

for $20 million to __ 

Time Inc , publisher Keeping Washington a two-paper town 


adding his conviction that over time the 
Star would become “a highly successful 
paper.” 

Though the Stars market is heavily 
populated by job-secure Government 
workers and blessed with one of the na¬ 
tion’s highest per-household incomes 
($28,611 a year), the capital had for a 
time been in danger of booming a one- 
newspaper town. Long Washington's 
leading daily, the afternoon Star two dec¬ 
ades ago began slippii^ behind the ag¬ 
gressive morning Post in both circulation 
and advertising revenues- When sold to 
Allbritton in 1974, the Starts losses were 
close to $8 million. Allbritton installed 
tighter financial controls, trimmed the 
staff by about a third, persuaded the 
paper's unions 
to accept a 
reduced work 
week and a 
pa> freeze, and 
hired Jim Bellows 
away from the Los 
Angeles Times to be 
the Star's editor. 
Bellows rallied his 
demoralized troops 
and thoroughly rede¬ 
signed the paper, 
adding such success¬ 
ful features as a 
front-page 0 -and- 
A. column and ’’The 
Ear.” a racy and 
much-copied gossip 
column. 

Those innova¬ 
tions. together with 
a long and bitter 


Star 




of TIMI, PlOPLF. 

Spor rs iLi usTRATED, MONEY and For- I 
TUNE maga/jnes. The company, which I 
also has extensive book, cable television 
and forest-products operations, last year 
had profits of about $90 million on rev¬ 
enues of $1.25 billion 

The sale, effective Feb. 19 and sub¬ 
ject to approval by directors of both com¬ 
panies, was first proposed a year ago by 
Allbritton to Time Inc. President James 
R. Shepley. Under the agreement reached 
last week, Allbritton will slay on as pub¬ 
lisher, Time Inc. will be represented on 
the Stars board and will assume $8 mil¬ 
lion in Star debts. Allbritton will con¬ 
tinue to run the paper and set its edi¬ 
torial policy with, he said, the help of 
Time Inc.’s “publishing, promotional, ad¬ 
vertising and editorial strength.” He 
added: “If my resources made it pos¬ 
sible for the Star to survive. Time’s would 
assure that it truly prospered, that it 
fully served the people of Washington.” 
Said Shepley: “It is vitally important that 
the Greater Washington area be served 
by two strong, competitive newspapers,” 


Post strike in 1976, 

I? __ enabled Allbritton 

two-paper town. eventually to cut the 

rate of reader losses, 
though the present circulation of 350,000 
is far below the Post's 540,000. Allbrit¬ 
ton expects the paper to show an op¬ 
erating profit for fiscal 1978, v. last year’s 
$1.3 million loss. 

In Washington, where the Star's pos¬ 
sible sale has long been a leading cocktail- 
circuit topic, last week's announcement 
was welcomed. Said NBC Anchorman Da¬ 
vid Brinkley: “It means the Star will sur¬ 
vive, so I’m very pleased.” The chief 
Washington correspondent of the St. Lou¬ 
is Post Dispatch, Richard Dudman. ob¬ 
served: “The new ownership means 
Washington will know it's got a second 
paper.” According to Ben Bradlee, ex¬ 
ecutive editor of the Washington Post 
(whose parent company also publishes 
Newsweek): “It’s good news for the city, 
good news foi* the Star, good news for 
the newspaper business.!’ ft was also very 
well-kept news, particularly in view of 
the capitaVs penchant' for gossip. Said 
Los Angeles Times Washington Bureau 
Chief Jack Nelson: “We didn’t even read 
about it in‘Ear.’” * ■ 


Death Notice _ 

No News past March 4? 

641 I nless the unexpected happens, this 
Wwill be our last week,” said Chi¬ 
cago Daily News Editor Melville Slone to 
his composing room foreman. That was 
in 1876. six months after Stone launched 
what turned into a remarkable paper. 
Since then, the News has won 15 Pulit¬ 
zers, printed some of the finest writing 
ever forgotten tomorrow and sheltered 
such talents as Carl Sandburg. Finley Pe¬ 
ter Dunne and Ben Hecht—who, it is said, 
wrote The Front Page out of the clips. 

A century later. Editor Stone's anx¬ 
ieties became fact. Last week Marshall 
Field V, whose Field Enterprises owns the 
afternoon News, Chicago's morning Sun- 
Times, World Book Encyclopedia and 
other businesses, announced that the 
News would fold March 4 “if we cannot 
solve our financial problems.” He added, 
’‘I wouldn't get huge hopes for that." 

F ield’s father, Marshall IV, had bought 
the paper from the Knight .chain in 
1959, just as circulation began a slide from 
614,000 in 1957 to last fall's 329,000. Like 
some other P.M.s, the News was losing 
readers to the suburbs and television. Af¬ 
ter a series of unsuccessful personnel and 
formal changes, Publisher Marshall V last 
year gave Sun-Times Editor Jim Hoge two 
years and a $2 million budget increase 
for one last effort to save the News. 

Hoge. 42, who was made editor in 
chief of both Field papers, closed the 
News's expensive foreign bureaus, weeded 
the Chicago stafif, added gossip and en¬ 
tertainment coverage, and gave the paper 
a crisp, well-organized new design. The 
result was a rash of favorable reviews in 
the trade—apd more circulation losses. 
Last week the competing Tribune (circ 
757.000) dropped one of its late-morning 
editions, forcing the News to pay the full 
cost of a distribution system that the two 
papers had shared. Marshall. 36, and his 
half-brother Frederick (“Teddy”), 26, 
who together own 90% of Field Enter¬ 
prises, decided to cut the News's losses 
($21.7 million since 1974) and run. 

The Fields' surviving Sun-Times is 
expected to absorb some News heavy¬ 
weights, including Columnist Mns> 
Royko, and may eventually become a ”24) 
hour" paper like the Tribune, which piii^^ 
^duces fresh editions throughout the day. 
'^Down at Riccardo’s. a local watering hole, 
reporters from the city's dailies last week 
)jrifted in from covering murder and mu¬ 
nicipal venality to speculate about last- 
minute rescues, swap news of job open¬ 
ings and hoist a glass to the past. “It might 
have been the greatest newspaper in the 
country,” said Reporter David Jackson of 
the News’s shining last year, “and still 
couldn’t have lasted■ 
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Energy 


Set bac k in the O f fshore S earch 

Environmentalists are laughing all the way to Georges Bank 


i “ 



Test drillInK off Cape Cod last year before the i 

S tymied for nearly two years in their 
attempts to prospect for the huge 
quantities of oil and gas believed 
to lie under the Atlantic. U S oil com¬ 
panies suflFered yet another setback last 
week. A federal court in Boston stopped 
the sate of oil leases on Georges Bank, a 
rich fishing ground 100 miles southeast 
of Nantucket. It thus put otT for months, 
and possibly years, the day when drilling 
could begin. 

D-day was delayed by environmental 
worries Fishermen have long sought as¬ 
surances that the bank, vital to Massa- 
chi^tts' $500 million-a-year catch, would 
>!f*^otecled from even the slightest risks 
[of pollution. Oilmen, who estimate 
there may be 180 million to 650 
million bbl. of oil and from 1.2 ihl- hH 
lion to 4.2 trillion cu ft. of natural HH 
gas in the region, sought to calm the HH| 
hshermen's fears by promising to 
take proper precautions against 
leaks and spills The Interior De- pH 
partment tried to counter objections 
by reducing the si/e of the proposed 
sale from 155 tracts to 128 covering [ 
700,000 acres. I q 

Environmentalists and the fish- 


rig moved on to another exploratory mission 

ermen were not satisfied On behalf of the 
state’s 30,000 commercial fishermen and 
several environmental groups, both the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the 
broadly based C\>nservation Law Foun¬ 
dation of New England charged Interior 
Secretary Cecil Andrus with failing to 


within them, but surely they arc few.” 

The delay was unexpected. Counting 
on a last-minute reprieve, representatives 
of 54 U S oil companies gathered at the 
New York Hilton, envelopes containing 
their bids lucked in locked briefcases. A 
moment before the bidding was to begin, 
Frank Basile, manager of the Bureau of 
Land Management's Outer Continental 
Shelf Office, told the oilmen that Interior 
would not api^eal and the sale was off. 

ast week's cancellation w'as merely 
the latest obstacle to offshore oil ex¬ 
ploration. In a sale held 18 months 
oil companies paid $1.13 billion 
U^eSl^rilling tracts in the Baltimore 
n area cast of Atlantic City, 
ay contain up to 1 4 billion 
oil and 9.4 trillion cu ft of nal- 
ral gas But a suit by New York's Suf¬ 
folk County, which is worried about the 
impact of oilfield accidents on its $1 bil- 
lion-a-year fishing and recreation busi¬ 
nesses, has kept the oilmen ashore “It’s 
not fair," laments an oil company exec¬ 
utive “The Ciovernrnenl is holding a bil¬ 
lion dollars of our money, and we vc lost I 
a year and a half of the five years the leas¬ 
es give us to begin production. " 

The U.S Supreme C ourt will ru>t de¬ 
cide before late this month whether it will 
even hear an appeal of the federal court 
I ruling banning Baltimore Canyon drill- 
I ing Resolution of the Cicorges Bank dis- 
! pule will Lake longer Environmentalists 
I and public officials in Massachusetts and 
I on Long Island insist that they are not try- 
j mg to prevent offshore oil production per- 
I manently But they make it clear that they 


protect the fisheries and sought to stop | intend to delay drilling until they are sat- 


the sale. Federal District Judge W Ar¬ 
thur Garrily Jr. issued a preliminary 
injunction barring the sale; after an 
eleventh-hour appeal. Judge Levin H 
Campbell upheld it. Said the soft-spoken 
Campbell- “There may be issues more 
serious than one involving the future of 
the oceans of our planet and the life 


I Lease tracts 


ATLANTIC 


Aomv 


QBOfnn BANK, 


isfied their coastlines and fisheries are 
being properly protected 

The Senate has already passed an off- 
shore-oil bill that Suffolk County Exec¬ 
utive John V.N. Klein feels is “abc»jl a« 
good as we can gel legislatively " The bill 
places strict limits on the amounts of oil 
drillers could leak into the ocean during 

_ routine operations and provides 

^ compensation for fishermen whose 
nets and equipment are damaged. 
The House last week adopted an 
amended and, according to environ- 
mentalists, weakened version of the 
same measure. A compromise could 
get the legislation to President Car- 
ter’s desk by April or May. Even 
^ after that it would still take the In¬ 
terior Department months to set up 
a new Georges Bank lease sale. 
Meanwhile, sales scheduled for lat- 
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er this year of leases off the Georgia 
coast and in the Gulf of Mexico may also 
be delayed. 

There is no reason why oilfields and 
fisheries cannot coexist. Long and exten¬ 
sive oil production in the Gulf of Mexico 
has not harmed fishing; indeed, oil work¬ 
ers there oAen catch sizable fish from the 
drilling platforms. Nor have oil spills at 
sea hurt fishing. The fishing recovered 
quickly from the 1967 Torrey Canyon spill 
off the coast of England; studies by ma¬ 
rine biologists reveal that last year's mas- 


Amerlcan Motors Coip. shows o\L 

Battery Buggies 
Are Ba ck_ 

The public’s new chance 
to give them a try 

D uring the early days of automolion, 
battery-powered cars were the rage; 
in 1900, fully a third of the autos in New 
York City, Boston and Chicago ran on 
electricity. Now, in the era of the oil cri¬ 
sis, the electric auto has started to return, 
on drawing boards and occasionally on 
the road, moving slowly but polluting not 
at all. The Postal Service operates 380 
electric Jeeps, and at least ten LI.S. firms 
produce electrics for adventuresome cus¬ 
tomers. But electric cars are a long way 
from mass production. Who wants a car 
that cannot go far? 

Plenty of Americans might, figures 
the Department of Energy. This week 
Secretary James Schlesinger plans to start 
a* program designed to move some elec¬ 
tric cars out into the marketplace. 

The department will select ten to 15 
firms, probably auto-repair services, and 
subsidize their purchase of electric cars. 
Over the next three years, these compa¬ 
nies will buy 2,500 electrics and possibly 
some hybrids (which switch over to gas¬ 
oline ei^ines for high-speed, long-dis¬ 
tance driving). The cars should cost from 
$3,000 to $7,000, of which the Govern¬ 
ment will pay perhaps $1,000. The select¬ 
ed firms—there are already 49 applicants 
—will sell or lease the cars to the public 
at discount prices. Drivers will register 
their impressions with the dealers, who 
will service the cars and report to DOE. 


sive Argo Merchant oil spill, which oc¬ 
curred in midwinter when high winds 
were able to disperse the oil. caused little 
damage to Georges Bank. 

Indisputably, the delays in offshore 
oil exploration damage U.S. efforts to 
end dependence on unreliable foreign 
sources of oil. But the delays will con¬ 
tinue. Even if the Supreme Court gives 
a go ahead and the companies find oil 
in the Baltimore Canyon this spring, it 
would still take them up to five years to 
get wells into production. ■ 


' ^ model of an electric Pacer 

'' The cars will have to meet several spec¬ 
ifications: 1) a maximum speed of 55 
m.p.h.; 2) acceleration to 31 m.p h. with¬ 
in twelve seconds; 3) a 31-mile range (125 
miles for hybrids) on a single battery 
charge: 4) compliance with all federal 
safety standards for cars. 

Beyond that, the Government has 
stepped up its annual research budget 
for electrics from $200,000 in the early 
1970s to $35 million proposed for fiscal 
1979. mostly to search for low-cost, 
lightweight, long-range batteries. Ail DOC 
will predict is that "there will be a sig¬ 
nificant number” of electrics around by 
the year 2000. Fill 'er up, sir? Naw, plug 
it again, Sam. ■ 

Electricity from 
The W ind_ 

A blow for turbine power, 
with more projects to come 

A ll over the American West, billboards 
touting such curiosities as 60-0. cacti 
and petrified armadillos lure travelers 
from the interstates to the tourist empo¬ 
riums of dusty towns. Lacking any such 
magnet, Clayton, N. Mex. (pop. 3.000), a 
farming and ranching center nine miles 
from the Texas border, was long, in the 
words of Local Merchant Leon ("Buster”) 
Zinck, *‘a forgotten city—even in Albu¬ 
querque.” But no more. Now Clayton's 
Union County Fairgrounds boast a unique 
attraction: a lOO-ft.-tall windmill, the first 
in the land to be built by the Govern¬ 
ment to supply electricity. 


A joint project of the Department 
of Energy and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the windmill 
—more correctly, wind turbine—has a 
body by Westinghouse and blades by 
Lockheed, and cost $1.25 million. Parked 
by its side is a van full of monitoring 
equipment and computers that start the 
rotor turning when the wind hits 12 m.p.h. 
and shut it off, to prevent it from wear¬ 
ing out, at 40 m.p.h. Since winds aver¬ 
aging nearly 15 m.p.h. blow through Clay¬ 
ton almost every day, the turbine more 
often than not will be generating 200 kw. 
of electricity—enough to power 60 homes 
—or some 15% of the town's needs. 

"We're not trying to replace every¬ 
thing in the world,” says George Tenny¬ 
son, speaking for DOE. "Wc just want to 
be a part of the stable of available pow> 
er.” To that end, the agency will soon 
build similar pilot projects on Culebra Is¬ 
land, Puerto Rico, and Block Island, R.l., 
and plans a 2,000-kw. model for Boone, 
N.C. The Federal Government wind- 
energy budget has ballooned to $38 mil¬ 
lion (a few privately owned turbines al¬ 
ready serve remote mountain and island 
locations). Government experts estimate 
optimistically that wind power will fur¬ 
nish at least 3% of the nation s electricity 
by the year 2000. 

Citizens of Clayton are proud. ‘They 
feel as though they are contributing some¬ 
thing to the nation," says Clyde Sowers, 
editor and publisher of the Union Coun¬ 
ty Leader The Leader, in fact, broke new 
ground in anthropomorphic journalism by 
featuring the windmill in a regular col¬ 
umn titled ‘ Know Your Neighbor.” ■ 



DeiBcatlng the big mill in Clayton, N, Mex, 

The Government budget is ballooning. 
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Relgioii 



New bisliops of breakaway church during Denver consecration service* 


Episcopal S plit 

Denver rites make it official 

E ver since the Episcopal Church’s Gen¬ 
eral Convention voted in favor of 
women priests and a modernized Prayer 
Book in 1976, angry U.S. traditionalists 
have been laying plans for a breakaway. 
All efforts at Episcopal peacemaking 
proved unavailing, and now the schism 
is a fact 

The break became final when four 
new bishops were consecrated in I^nver s 
Augustana Lutheran Church on Jan 28 
to lead the self-styled “Anglican Church 
of North America." Staying in the Epis¬ 
copal Church, said one of the four later, 
“is like giving moulh-to-mouth resuscita¬ 
tion to a corpse." The fiery consecration 
sermon by the Rev. George Rutler of 
Rosemont, Pa., compared the new bish¬ 
ops to Moses for leading their people out 
of the Episcopal Egypt. After a service of 
nearlv three hours, the solemn congrega¬ 
tion burst into applause as the resplen¬ 
dency robed and mitered clergymen were 
declared to be bishops 

But are they? Since the Council of 
Arles in 314, tradition has called for three 
exiting bishops to perform new conse- 
ij^lSions. Only two appeared in Denver: 
^bert A. Chambers, retired Episcopal 
^iKfop of Springfield. Ill., and Bishop 
Francisco J. Pagtakhan of the Philippine 
Independent Church, which is furious 
with its U S cousins for ordaining wom¬ 
en priests. Without the customary three, 
the consecrations are under a cloud. There 
have been exceptions, but only in emer¬ 
gencies. Augustine, who became the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 597, was told 
by the Pope to consecrate bishops by him¬ 
self because there were no others to as¬ 
sist him in England. 


a row. In the U .S., Bishop Chambers could 
face a trial by a court of Episcopal bish¬ 
ops for abetting the schism. 

The prospects of the Anglican Church 
of North America are difficult to gauge. 
A faction in one of the new dioceses has 
muddied things by opposing the Denver 
consecration service and calling for re¬ 
union with Rome. The church has only 
about 100 parishes and 10,000 members, 
V. 2.9 million for the Episcopal Church. 
But the rebels predict quick growth now 
that bishops are in place and have set a 
goal of 100,000 members by midyear. Says 
Robert S. Morse of Oakland, Calif., one 
of the new bishops: “We will, in 50 years, 
be the only Episcopal Church in the Unit¬ 
ed States." ■ 


Tidings 


No group takes such ancient tradition 
more seriously than the Episcopal schis¬ 
matics, and they tried desperately to en-| 
list a third consecrator. One retired bish-^ 
op agreed to participate, then backed out 
last year for health reasons. The schis¬ 
matics were counting on Bishop Clarence 
Haden of Sacramento, a crusty conser¬ 
vative who celebrated Communion at 
their first national rally in St. Louis last 
September, but he decided to do nothing. 
At the St. Louis rally Charles Boynton, re¬ 
tired assistant bishop of New York City, 
privately pledged to do the honors but 
withdrew under doctor s orders just two 
weeks before the Denver ceremony. 

That left Anglican Bishop Mark Pae 
of Taejon, South Korea, a foe of women 
priests, who says that he agreed to con¬ 
secrate the new bishops last November 
without realizing that a full-fledged 
schism was involved. On Jan. 16 he got 
an urgent telegram from F Donald Cog- 
gan, the Archbishop of Canterbury. When 
he phoned Coggan, says Pae, the Arch¬ 
bishop "did not put any pressure on me" 
but “explained the gravity of the matter." 
The next day one of the bishops-to-be, C. 
Dale Doren of Pittsburgh, arrived in Tae¬ 
jon and spent a fruitless week trying to 
get Pae to take part. “1 went through a 
lot of agonizing soul searching, but 1 just 
could not betray my church,” Pae says. 
In Denver, Doren released a letter from 
Pae giving his “consent" to Doren’s con¬ 
secration and expressing his opinion that 
the new church should be in communion 
with Canterbury. But last week Pae de¬ 
nied writing such a document. 

If the four bishops arrive uninvited 
when the world’s Anglican bishops gath¬ 
er in England this July for their decen¬ 
nial Lambeth Conference, there may be 

♦From left. Peter F Waiierson of Florida. Robert 
S Morse of California, James O Mote of Colorado. 
C Dale Doren of Pennsylvania 


BIG TEN 

Who are the most influential personalities 
•il^jy^eligion? The Protestant weekly 
Chrtsnfft Century asked 35 experts in the 
relitt^|||||||d secular press and found the 
[■nlipBB.er" to be Evangelist Billy 
^Wk/m Other members of the lop ten 
in order of votes received: Church 
Historian-Journalist Martin E Marty, 
President Jimmy Carter, Ecumenical 
Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum, Notre Dame’s 
President Thetxlore Hesburgh. Oral Rob¬ 
erts, Campus Crusade's Bill Bright, Jesse 
Jackson. Anita Bryant and William P 
Thompson, the chief executive of the 
United Presbyterian Church. Lest the sur¬ 
vey be taken too seriously, George Burns, 
star of Oh. God!, got two votes 

GROWTH ARRESTED 

Next to their end-of-ihe-world expecta¬ 
tions and their refusal to accept blood 
transfusions, the Jehovah’s Witnesses are 
most noted for their dogged door-to-door 
evangelism For more than three decades, 
that has paid off with one of the steadiest 
records of growth in Western religion. Yet 
according to the Witnesses’ new Year¬ 
book. the number of active members in 
the U.S. dropped by 2.67c (to 530,374) for 
1977, the first decrease since World War 
II Worldwide, the Witnesses, who often 
suffer persecution overseas, declined by 
\%. Besides that, the number of baptisms 
of new U.S. converts has dropped 65% 
over two years 

At their Brooklyn headquarters, the 
Witnesses suggest that the decrease in 
► actiw. members may stem from “a prob¬ 
lem in receiving accurate reports" be¬ 
cause of a new rotation system for of¬ 
ficers of local. congregations. Outsiders 
speculate that the Witnesses might be in 
trouble because of disappointment that 
the world did not end in 1975. as the 
faith's leaders had predicted. Reviewing 
the new figures, the official Watchtower 
newspaper comments; “As we approach 
the end, times get harder." ■ 
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EducatkMi 


The Three Rs in 70 Tongue s 

Debating the uses of bilingual instruction 


speak a foreign language and are serious¬ 
ly deficient in English. 

The official purpose of the federal bi¬ 
lingual programs is to help foreign-speak¬ 
ing children use their native longue to 
learn English rapidly, then switch to a 
regular school program. Yet the degree of 
emphasis on English differs markedly 
from program to program. 

So-called transitional programs shoot 
their students into regular English-speak¬ 
ing classrooms as quickly as possible. 
Under a second technique, called the 
maintenance method, rapid mastery of 


I magine a school with 2,617 students 
culled from 57 different countries and 
cultures. In one classroom, the teacher 
copies the word farming on a blackboard 
—iinst in English, from left to right, and 
then in Assyrian, from right to left. A su- 
surrus of Chinese rises from a history 
class. Soft Spanish vowels punctuate a sci¬ 
ence lesson. A model international acad¬ 
emy? Hardly. It is Chicago’s Nicholas 
Senn High School on the city’s ethnically 
mixed North Side, where foreign-born 
students enroll in special bilingual pro¬ 
grams that allow them to study a regular 

curriculum in their native Ian-_ 

guages as well as in English 
Scarcely a decade ago, such 
a welter of tongues would have 
been unspeakable in an Amer 
ican public school. For more 
than a century, the great mel 
ing-pot theory decreed t'' 
foreign-speaking children be 
taught solely in English to speed 
their assimilation into the main 
stream. The children of 50 mil 
lion immigrants were forced to 
master English that way. Some 
22 stales even outlawed teaching 
in foreign languages. 

But in the 1960s a spectac 
ular popularization of ethnic 
pride took place, and cultural 
heterogeneity emerged as the \ 
new ideal. Bilingual-education 
legislation, passed by Congress 
in 1974, declared that non-Eng 
lish-speaking children should be 
given the chance to study in their 
own language in order to smooth 
the transition into U.S. life. Go 
ing a step further, the act also 


set up a number of bicultural 
programs, so that children could Spanish class for t hird grad ers at Mla mfs Coral W ay school 

reinforce, rather than shed, their \^ter the melting pot, a new ideal of ethnic pride. 
primary cultural heritage. Going 


even further than that, neighboring Can- I 
ada has been officially bilingual since 1969 | 
f*-althou^ the separatist provincial gov¬ 
ernment in Quebec has decreed French as 
the province’s only official lan^ge and 
restricted the use of English in its schools. 

Now 287,000 foreign-born students in 
America—76% of them Hispanic—are 
tau^t at Least some of their schoolwork in 
70 dialects and languages. The federal Of¬ 
fice of Bilingual Education alone sponsors 
700 programs in 41 states and five territo¬ 
ries, at a cost of SI 35 million; the spectrum 
of languages sweeps from Aleut in Alaska 
to Yiddish in New York. Meanwhile, at 
least ten states have passed le^slation 
mandating bilingwl instruction in those 
school districts with a minimum number 
of children—usually ten to 20—who 


English is still the goal. But students con¬ 
tinue studying their own culture and lan¬ 
guage. A third approach, being tried in 
areas with large Hispanic enclaves, such 
as New York, Florida and Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia. is bilingual and bicultural: the pro¬ 
grams encourage native-born Americans 
to achieve fluency in a foreign language 
even as their counterparts are learning 
English. In Miami’s Coral Way Elemen¬ 
tary School, which inaugurated the bicul¬ 
tural method to cope with the huge influx 
of refugees from Cuba in 1963, all students 
study for half a day in Spanish and for the 
other half in English. 

Critics of the bilingual experiment 
contend that the movement is often more 
political than educational, with Spanish- 
• surnamed children segregated in separate 


classes long after they can handle lessons 
conducted in English. “We fully recognize 
the benefits of cultural pluralism.” says 
James Ward of the American Federation 
of Teachers. “But we must be sure that the 
central effort is to bring students into the 
mainstream of American life.” Some for¬ 
eign-born parents share his concern. 
Manuel Llera, principal of a junior high 
school in California’s Sweetwater Union 
school district, near the Mexican border, 
has been forced by parental pressure to re¬ 
move some Chicano children from the bi¬ 
lingual program Parents, he says, “are 
afraid that their kids are going to get a sec¬ 
ond-class education and that they won’t 
learn English.” 

Advocates of bilingualism contend 
that the programs make foreign-born stu¬ 
dents feel welcome in American society 
^ and decrease staggering dropout 
migrates. (For Puerto Rican siu- 
dents in Chicago, the dropout 
rate runs about 70% a year, com¬ 
pared with 35% overall.) More¬ 
over, they argue, students learn 
better through a gradu‘<^i transi¬ 
tion into English. That argu¬ 
ment. however, has not been 
proved A 1977 nationwide study 
of 150 schools and 1 i .500 stu¬ 
dents. conducted by the Ameri¬ 
can Institute for Research in 
Palo Alto, Calif., found that bi¬ 
lingual programs helped chil¬ 
dren learn such subjects as math. 
But Spanish-speaking children 
in bilingual programs generally 
did not improve in English any 
faster than did foreign speakers 
in monolingual classrooms. 

Bilingual programs, still ex¬ 
perimental, are plagued by prob¬ 
lems. There is an acute shortage 
of qualified teachers. Textbooks 
arc scarce. One Arabic teacher 
in Chicago finally telephoned 
Jordan's King Hussein personal¬ 
ly for help; Hussein donated a 
planeload of textbooks In an 
age of tight school budgets, bilin¬ 
gual programs lend to cost about 
twice at much as regular classes because 
of special teachers and materials. 

Meanwhile, in Miami, Spanish is 
threatening to swamp English completely. 
Bilingual educators warn that if Engjjsh- 
speaking high school graduates wantjot^/ 
in the area, they will need Spanish ^4 
much as immigrants from Cuba will niMf 
English. Native-born Americans, react¬ 
ing against the Spanish tide, are aban¬ 
doning Dade County. That has led even 
advocates of bilingual teaching to won¬ 
der if old-fashioned assimilation was not 
a better policy after all. “Docs bilingual- 
j ism lead to separatism?” muses Von 
Nieda Beebe, a bilingual specialist in Mi¬ 
ami. “Is Dade County going to secede 
from the U.S. when all the English have 
moved out?” ■ 
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A mld-lMi century New Yoi1( weather vane 


John Rasmussen pabited this Pennsylvania scene In 1880 


Living 


A Great American Treasure Hunt 

Questing to obtain a piece of the past 


N ot everyone will be so lucky as the 
Massachusetts schoolteacher who 
picked up a primitive watercolor for 35c 
at a church auction and sold it 35 years 
later for $22,000 Or the Philadelphia cou¬ 
ple who 30 years ago bought a Ming vase 
for $400 and sold it for $260,000. But an 
increasing number of people are finding 
that collecting antiques (art, furniture and 
objects at least 100 years old) can be enor¬ 
mously rewarding, both aesthetically and 
financially. 

As a result, the antiques market is at 




BjBWfPSJing an unprecedented boom. 
CTicVimand for a piece of the past was 
such that the auction houses hammered 
down one record after another in 1977; 
rare lxx)ks ($360,000 for .lohn James Au¬ 
dubon's Birds of America). Sevres porce¬ 
lain ($102,600 for Marie Antoinette's del¬ 
icately painted milk pail). American 
furniture ($135,000 for a Boston-made 
mahogany bombe chest, circa 1780). even 
tin toys ($3,105 for a Mickey Mouse or¬ 
gan grinder) 

For sheer, colossal variety, London re¬ 
mains the world's greatest art and an¬ 
tiques bazaar, where everything from 
Rembrandts to 1950s Dior dresses can be 
had for a price. But New York is coming 
on fast. When the 24ih Annual Winter 
Antiques Show opened at Manhattan's 


i 


Clibe rt Stuart's 1810 port raits of Mr. a nd Mrs. Ce or g» A lexander Otis of Boston flank a rare CMppondale socrotary (c. 1801) 

A new generation of collectors who are young, well educated, discriminating—and buying on the installment plan. 


















Seventh Regiment Armory, crowds bun¬ 
dled against the winter chill lined up to 
see the dazzling array of wares laid out 
by 67 American dealers. Among the trea¬ 
sures were English Chippendale chairs, 
Queen Anne silver, Shaker cabinets and 
a handsome pair of Gilbert Stuart por¬ 
traits. A few blocks away an enthusiastic 
crowd tnilled through the showrooms of 
Sothcby ^rke Bemet to preview a 1,400- 
lot collection of Americana that went on 
the block last week. 

To cash in on the action, the London 
auction firms of Christie's and Phillips, 
along with French Dealer Didier Aaron, 
opened branches in Manhattan last year. 
Since opening in May, Christie's reaped 
sales of $20 million—50% over original 
projections. Sotheby Parke Bernet reports 
that sales for the past four months were 
$43.7 million, up 53% over last year. 

Although princely pieces still com¬ 
mand princely sums, the days when royal 
emissaries vied for a queen's collection of 
Leonardos in hushed auction rooms are 
gone. Today's collectors are apt to be 
middle-class—and many buy on the in¬ 
stallment plan. Few of them can afford 
to furnish a room completely 
riod, so they buy an Amish quilt "iSra mel¬ 
lowed English highboy to soP'" 
of their contemporary aparini^....>. 

The new collectors tend to be j jn^, 
well educated, discriminating, and they 
know what they want. Many of them want 
Americana, probably the fastest growing 
segment of the New York antiques mar¬ 
ket Prices have skyrocketed Twelve 
years ago, a pair of paintings by Ammi 
Phillips, a 19th century naive artist, sold 
for $10,000 Last April a pair of Phillips 
paintings went for $44,000 at auction 
—and were reportedly resold within a 
month for twice that amount. 

ii ja mericans have become more aware 
/%of the significance of their cultur¬ 
al heritage,” observes Robert Bishop, di¬ 
rector of the Museum of American Folk 
Art in Manhattan. Americana is now 
seen not only as works of art but as cul¬ 
tural icons." Says John Gordon, a New 
York dealer in American folk art and fur¬ 
niture: “One reason for the popularity of 
Americana is its simplicity, directness, 
warmth, richness.” Moreover, he adds, 
“you can buy a very good piece of Amer¬ 
icana for a few thousand dollars. What 
oikn you get in the marketplace for the 
; same amount, even in contemporary art?" 

To keep up with the demand, dealers 
scour small-town auctions, and Sotheby 
Parke Bemet has sponsored more than 
50 “Heirloom Discovery” days across the 
country. So far, 150,000 people have tak¬ 
en advantage of the experts' appraisals 
for a token fee. The treasure hunt has paid 
off: some $30 million worth of art and an¬ 
tiques has been brought in. 

“I don’t know anyone who collects 
simply for money.” says Bishop. “They 
collect for love. They like to wake 
up in the morning and see someth^ 
that thrills them. C^ce you’re bitten, it's 
all over.” ■ 


Cinema 


Union Dues 

BLUE COLLAR 
Directed by Paul Schrader 
Screenplay by Paul Schrader 
and Leonard Schrader 

B lue Collar looks as if it might actu¬ 
ally have been made by people who 
wear blue collars when they go to work, 
instead of turtlenecks, beads and suede 
jackets. That is to say, the picture is often 
awkward as it attempts to slice open the 
lives of some automobile-assembly-line 
workers and expose the futility of their ex¬ 
istence. In the end, however. Blue Collar's 
lack of slickness, the sense it frequently 
conveys of being an authentic ci 7 from the 
heart, gives it a certain distinction. 

$cx:iologists and their journalistic pop- 
ularizers have been having at the factory 
hands for some lime now. Everyone 
knows by now that they suffer intense feel¬ 
ings of on-the-job anomie and alienation 
that show themselves in absenteeism, al¬ 
coholism and other unpleasantries. We 
Vhavc heard that they feel simultaneously 
exploited (by both their employers and 
their unions) and ignored (by the rest of 
society). But such matters are not much 
discussed in movies Paul Schrader, pre¬ 
viously best known as the writer of Taxi 
Driver, which dealt with another sort of 
disfranchisement, deserves high marks for 
originality as prime mover, director and 
co-writer of this new project. 

H e seems to have trouble with com¬ 
edy Early attempts to wring bitter 
laughter out of assembly-line conditions 
and the financial woes of the three cen¬ 
tral figures (Richard Pryor. Harvey Kei¬ 
tel and Yaphet Kotto) do not entirely pay 
off Still, these scenes help motivate the 
film's central incident, a robbery of their 
own union's safe in which the three turn 
up not the cash they wanted but a ledger 
hinting at various forms of venality and 
corruption Their attempts to capitalize 
on the information are ambiguous they 
would like to blackmail some money out 
of the union local, but knowing their lead¬ 
ers are corrupt also stirs reformist impuls¬ 
es in them, and it is their contrary feel¬ 
ings that provide the film's human interest 
and dramatic suspense. Finally, there is 
hell to pay. Kotto, playing a sometime 
small-time criminal, is murdered in a par¬ 
ticularly grueling way. The union buys off 
Pryor with a shop steward’s job. Keitel 
finally turns FBI sioolie. In short, their 
venture into crime and/or conscience, as 
one could predict from their earlier lives, 
ends with our heroes getting, as they 
would surely put it, screwed again. In¬ 
deed, at the film's close the two survivors 
have lost the one good thing in their lives 
—their sustaining camaraderie. 

I As a director, Schrader is lucky to 
I have three strong men for his leading 



Richard Pryor in Blue Collar _ 

Both exploited and ignored 

roles. Kotto. in particular, gives depth and 
an odd, worldly-wise dignity to his role 
as a man who is not as smart as he thinks 
he is, though in some ways is much wiser 
than he admits even to himself None of 
them, though, gets as much help from 
Schrader as they could use. He has trou¬ 
ble finding the heart of a scene, trouble 
keeping the overall tone and tension of 
his film consistent There is a power in 
this story he simply does not realize. Even 
so, the film shows an honest impulse to 
open up new realms of experience to the 
viewer, and there is nothing patronizing, 
no sense of sociopsychological slumming 
about it Blue Collar may linger in the 
mind when a lot of slicker, more easily 
assimilated movies have passed ,beyond 
recall. ~ RMunlScMckel 

Brain Death 

COMA 

Directed and Wntten 
by Michael Crichton 


. WlttN 
ftlicina * 


J ust after the big autopsy scene, witfr 
that great shot of the salami-sliciop 
machine sectioning the brain of GelllS^ 
vieve Bujold’s best friend, who died as a 
result of going into a mysterious coma dur¬ 
ing a routine abortion, but just before the 
neat bit where Bujold gels chased through 
the big refrigerator where the frozen 
corpses hang by their heads, there is a 
really fantastic murder by electrocution, 
and they don’t just dim the lights to let you 
know the juice is on, or anything corny. 
You get a head-on view of the dying guy, 
with some pretty good jerks and twitch- 
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eSs and really weird blue sparks coming ! 
out of his eyeballs. 

Well, as they say, if you like this kind 
of thing, this is the kind of thing you will 
i like. Michael Crichton, who directed 
Coma and wrote the screenplay, is a doc¬ 
tor, and so is Robin Cook, who wrote the 
novel from which the film was made, so | 
presumably the two of them are not try¬ 
ing to induce a nationwide spasm of hys¬ 
terical loathing of the medical profession. 
Nevertheless, the single source of dramat¬ 
ic energy in this crude thriller is Crich¬ 
ton’s exploitation of the audience's ration¬ 
al and irrational fear of doctors and 
hospitals—the always reliable “Let me 
out of here!” reaction as the anesthesi¬ 
ologist’s gas mask clamps down over the 
face, and the familiar ”Yuck” effect as 
the surgeon's bloody hands dip into the 
body cavity. This is arrogant moviemak¬ 
ing: its assumption is that the proles will 
buy their tickets and march unprotesting- 
ly through the fun house no matter how 
evident is the contemptuousness of the 
barkers 

A s Cook’s story has it, highly placed 
k bad guys in “Boston Memorial Hos¬ 
pital” are selling human organs illegally, 
and they are willing to do anything to en¬ 
sure a fresh supply. The flower-like Bu- 
jold, who does not look tired enough to 
have finished medical school, plays Dr. 
Susan Wheeler, a brilliant surgical res¬ 
ident who stumbles prettily from creepy 
suspicion to grisly certainty. But no one 
in the hospital, including the kindly chief 
of staff (Richard Widmark), will take her 
seriously. Her lover, a crass young intern 
(Michael Douglas) who looks as if he will 
make a great golfer some day, keeps say¬ 
ing “I know, 1 know ’ and offering her Va¬ 
lium. He won’t take his turn at cooking 
dinner either. Is he one of the nasties in 
the giblet-peddling ring? When the vil¬ 
lains strap Bujold to the operating table 
for an appendectomy she needs like a hole 
in the abdomen, will she ^ur\'ive to pul 
makeup on her scar? Finding out the an¬ 
swers is like having an inoculation: you 
get a little sick, but after that the odds 
are that you will have nothing at all to 
do with hospitals. — John Show 

Show-Of f_ 

THftONE AND ONLY 
ft mirected by Carl Reiner 
ij \Simenplay by Steve Gordon 

O n the football field he fakes injury, 
mostly to draw the sympathetic 
cheers of the crowd. In the school play 
he insists on proving that there arc no 
small parts, only small actors, thereby dis¬ 
rupting the show by turning a bit role in 
a trag^y into a major comic turn. On a 
dale, he insists on loudly crooning Get¬ 
ting to Know You into the ear of his com¬ 
panion—in a crowded, stuffy restaurant. 
In short, Andy Schmidt is a show-off. 



Wink ler a s O ne and My 

Apotheosis in a tacky milieu 

a permanent elbow in the eye of polite so-| 
cicty One can only be awed by the comic 
daring of everyone concerned with The 
One and Only for trying to make such a 
charactei appealing for the length of a 
movie. The One and Only docs not quite 
make it, because even as portrayed by the 
likable Henry Winkler. Andy is finally a 
tiresome fellow. But the effort is a game 
one. and there is a certain originality 
about the fate that the film works out for 
Andy. Having failed as an actor in New 
York, he takes his special brand of ego¬ 
mania over to professional wrestling The 
time IS the early ’50s. when the sport was 
a TV staple and a man with an arresting 
gimmick could become a star Andy flops 
as a clean-cut hero and a rough-cut vil¬ 
lain (in Nazi helmet and Hitler mus¬ 
tache), then finally reaches apotheosis as 
a Gorgeous George type—golden curls, 
campy cape, mincing manner 

The movie is content to look back at 
wrestling's tacky milieu without trying to 
score any pretentious, socially significant 
points. It also leaves Andy happy with ce¬ 
lebrity at any price, and that may be a 
mistake. Winkler's essential intelligence 
shines through anything he does, and it 
would not make his character's strange 
fate any less funny if, finally, he were per¬ 
mitted to discover that there was some¬ 
thing missing from his scheme of values. 
Indeed, some sense of growth in Andy 
would give the film a little more resonance 
than that of a well-made sitcom. It has 
good gags, and expert performances by 
Gene Saks as a dyspeptic manager and 
by Herve Villechai/e as a midget wres¬ 
tler who refuses to think small. They offer 
intimations of a picture that might have 
been memorable instead of merely inof¬ 
fensive. — Richard Sddekei 


Milestones 


BORN. To Natalis Makarovat 37, Russian 
ballerina who defected to the West in 
1970, and Edward Karkar, 45, an electron¬ 
ics manufacturer: a son, their first child; 
in San Francisco. Name; Andre Michel. 

DIED. Thomas D. Finney Jr., 53, savvy be¬ 
hind-the-scenes political strategist; of 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis; in Bethesda, 
Md. Finney became a trusted presidential 
adviser, helping John F. Kennedy draft 
the 1962 Trade Expansion Act and as¬ 
sisting Lyndon Johnson with black-voter 
registration in Mississippi. Finney also 
played majoi roles in the presidential 
campaigns of Democrats Adlai Stevenson 
in 1960. Eugene McCarthy in 1968 and 
Edmund Muskie in 1972. 

DIED. Wellwood E. Beall, 7], pioneer air¬ 
plane designer and engineer; following 
surgery; in Santa Monica, Calif During 
his 30 years with the Boeing Co (1934 to 
, 1964), Beall oversaw' the development of 
the 314 Boeing Clipper, the B-17 Flying 
Fortress and B-29 Superfortress of World 
the B-47 and B-52 jet bombers, 
andin^Boeing 707, the first commercial 
jet^jMjUl^n 1964 he became a vice pres- 
■jjjjjjflPMRR ouglas Aircraft Co. 

I DIED. Leonard L Feeney, 80. fierv Jesuit 
priest who was excommunicated in 1953 
for disobeying his religious superiors and 
interpreting literally the traditional Cath¬ 
olic doctrine that “outside the C hurch 
there is no salvation ", of a heart attack, 
in Ayer, Mass. After his excommunica¬ 
tion. F eeney and his followers, the Slaves 
of the Immaculate I Icart of Mary, moved 
i to a farm commune. In 1972 the aging, ail- 
I ing Father Feeney was reconciled to the 
! church without recanting. 

DIED. Harold Lionel Zellerbach, 83, former 
executive vice president (and grandson of 
the founder) of Crown Zellerbach. one of 
the world’s largest prtxlucers of paper 
products; while vacationing aboard a 
cruise ship; in Honolulu. President for 28 
years of the San Francisco Art Commis¬ 
sion, Zellerbach helped establish the city 
as one of the country’s cultural centers. 
He was also active in international af¬ 
fairs and in 1957 was named head of the 
Commission on European Refugees, 
which tried to find homes for post-Worlf* 
War II displaced persons. 

DIED. Thn McCoy, 86, real-life cowboy who 
became one of Hollywood’s best-lmown 
western heroes (IVar Faint, dinners of 
the Wilderness, Ghost Town Law): in No¬ 
gales, Ariz. A rancher who knew the 
neighboring Indians well, McCoy was 
named Wyoming’s Indian commissioner 
in 1920, after serving as a colonel in the ar¬ 
tillery in World War I. He helped hire 
500 Indians for the film The Covered 
Wagon in 1922, then went to Hollywood 
and became the good-guy star of 200 or 
so films over the next 45 years. Said Mc¬ 
Coy: “I always played myself.” 
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Music 



The Brash Ballad of Billy Joel 

High-torque serenaderjrom the street comer 


I 



H ty, Virginia Callahan. Remember hciaJly graduating from high school he 

Mrs. Joels kid, Billy, from down the drifted into a few local Long Island rock 

street? The greaser who took the piano groups and recorded one solo album, 

lessons and had his shifty eye on you? which resulted in little notice and a pro- 

Well he just wrote a song about you. And longed legal wrangle with his manage- 

you won't like it. ment. Joel and his girlfriend Elizabeth 

The song hangs tough, rocks hard, and lit out for L.A. To pay the rent, he 

deliberately echoes one of those "baby, played cocktail piano for half a year in 

let's make out" tunes from the 1950s, the a neighborhood bar called the Executive 

ones where the guys were always trying Room that advertised BILL MARTIN AT 

to get the girls to go .., well, if not fur- THE keyboard. Joel emerged from this 

ther than they wanted, then at least 
further than they thought they 
should. Billy gets right down to busi- 
ness. "Come out Virginia, Don’t let ^ 
me wait/ You Catholic girls start 
much too late," he sings in his bruised 
tenor, his memory for details (“You 
got a nice white dress and ' a party 
on your confirmation") as sharpr 
his point: 

You say your mother told y 
all 

that J could give you was a 
reputation 

She never cared for me 
But did she ever say a prayer 
for me? 

The title of the song is the real snap 
per, an old tough-guy cliche flipped 
around and twisted like a blade 
Only (he Good Die Young 
Well, it was a one-way romance, 
and maybe Billy Joel is getting a lit 
tie of his own back Now is cer 
tainly the time for it; since a 
wide-ranging, heavily attended con 
cert tour and the release last Sep 
tern her of his fifth album. The Strang 
er. the returns have been heavy, and 
all flowing in his direction. The al 
bum glided into the Top Five this 
week, and it has long since gone Si nger-Compo ser Joe l In his Man ha ttan apartment 
way past platinum (1 million copies Some of the best pop music inthe neighborhood. 
sold) with ease. 


V 


Joel's best songs have the brash 
humor, the sad, sometimes lavish sen- 
, timent that still stirs faint echoes of the 
boys down on the corner, harmonizing 
<on the Top 40. Raised in a solidly middle- 
class section of Hlcksville. Long Island, 
Joel, 28, began piano lessons at four, 
but also boxed in school and hung 
out with the sort of hell raisers that 
would have made Virginia's mother dou¬ 
ble-lock the door. Here is how he tells 
it: "You got into junior high, you could 
go one of three ways. You could be a col¬ 
legiate, a hitter or a brownie—the kid 
who wears brown shoes with white socks, 
carries a schoolbag and always gets the 
monitor jobs.” 

Joel's career as a hood was long on 
style, short on rough stuff. Never of- 


honky-tonk penance with a new wife 
(Elizabeth), a new contract from a ma¬ 
jor company (Columbia), and a new 
album whose title song. Piano Man, be¬ 
came a hit single in 1974. 

That record was his first brush with 
the big time, but Joel hardly had the 
chance to settle back. His albums after 
Piano Man sold well, but not excitingly. 
His audience was not expanding appre¬ 
ciably beyond a loyal band of fanatic fol¬ 
lowers located mostly in the Northeast, 
possibly because his music was too varied 
—and sometimes a little too slick—to 
classify. 

"I'm a big melody freak," says Joel. 
Indeed, "big" neatly describes the size 
of the melodies as well as his enthu¬ 
siasm for them. As demonstrated by his 


current hit single, a graceful ballad called 
Just the Way You Are, Joel harks back 
to the luxuriant strains of superb song 
craftsmen like Harold Arlen as much as 
he follows in the tradition of masters of 
rock-'n'-roll delirium like Phil Spector. 
His songs have also been covered by belt¬ 
ers like Streisand and jazz stylists like 
Bobby Scott, and seem easily to snuggle j 
into whatever groove comes up. 

Joel enjoys the malleability of his 
music, just as he revels in the seemingly 
contradictory influences that molded him 
since he began improvising piano ex¬ 
ercises to relieve the boredom of daily 
lessons when he was a kid. He counts j 
for major inspiration the metric acro¬ 
batics of Dave Brubeck’s Take Five 
and the seamless jazz fantasies of 
Oscar Peterson. He dreams of the 
day Ray Charles will pull one of 
the best songs out of the Joel port¬ 
folio, “and I'll hear New York State 
of Mind at the World Series." He 
prides himself on being a rocker, 
but wears a tie and jacket onstage 
and during performances does cocky, 
funny monologues about the sartorial 
and pharmacological indulgences of 
his peers. 

All these divergent strains and 
spiky attitudes have assigned Joel 
uncertain territory between rock and 
pop and have tended to keep most 
big-league rock critics at a distance 
from his work. “I don't need that," 
he comments, street kid's swa^er 
still intact. "Long, learned reviews 
are just hard to read.'’ 

If The Stranger docs not fully rec¬ 
oncile all his dreams and influences, 
it at least contrives to let them all 
exist well together. Under the di¬ 
rection of gifted Producer Phil Ra- 
mone. the new record has a harder, 
more astringent sound. Joel’s lyrics 
can be lilting, wistful or full of bite. 
He is at his best taking unsentimental 
trips back to home territory, cxplor- 
_ing the dead ends and defeats of mid¬ 
dle-class life in a song like Scenes 
from an Italian Restaurant, a mel¬ 
ancholy, hard-driving chronicle of the 
battered future of high school sweethearts 
Brenda and Eddie, "the popular steadies/ 
And the king and the queen/ of the 
prom"; 

Nobody looked any finer 
Or was more of a hit at the ^ ^ 

Parkway Diner ^ 

We never knew we could want more 
than that out of life. 

There is grat sympathy in these 
songs, observations that can be caustic 
and still stay fond. Work like this makes 
it quite plain that for all the contradic¬ 
tions, Billy Joel is writing and singing 
some of the best pop music in the neigh¬ 
borhood. It might even make Virginia 
Callahan think twice. — My Cocke 
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Cicely Tyson as Coretta King 



The civil rights march frcmi Selma to Montgomery Paul Winfield as Martin Luther King 


- _'fel^sion 

Truths and Consequences 


KING, NBC. Feh. 12-14: 
r<UBY ANDOSWAI D, CBS, Feh 8 

T he clash and carryings-on over Soap 
aside, television's insiani-history 
incwies have been the season s most hot- 
! 1> debated entertainment When ABC let 
i kx)se with Its twelve-hour Watergate ro- 
j mati a clef. Washinj^ton Behind Closed 
I Doors, last fall, half the critics and col¬ 
umnists in the country attacked the mini- 
series for playing fast and loose with re¬ 
cent political fact. Then the same network 
aired a so-called dcK'u-drama, The Trial 
of Lee Harvey Oswald, to even harsher 
criticism Now NBC and CBS are getting 
ready to take their lumps. King, a six- 
hour miniseries consecrated to the life and 
times of the Rev Marlin Luther King Jr, 
has already been assailed by King s sec¬ 
ond in command, the Rev Ralph Aber¬ 
nathy, for overstating the role of a w'hite 
I adviser during King's crusades CBS's new 
I three-hour account of Riihy and Oswald 
; in Dallas may drive the nation's army of 
i assassination addicts to yet another round 
jy^jxasrH?rated press conferences The 
jPlouder the debate, of course, the higher 
jglh^aiings 

^^®Yet aigumeni over the factual balling 
average of such shows is not entirely rel¬ 
evant. A nonfiction TV movie with every 
line of dialogue taken exactly from the 
public record can still be a subjective 
work: each lime a director casts an actor 
as a historical figure or chooses a camera 
angle, he is shaping the Tacts to serve a 
personal point of view The Trial of Lee 
Harvey Oswald, for example, was scru- 
' pulously researched but managed to 
I transform history into nonsense. )Vash- 

. 56 ' 


ington. Behind Closed Doors, for all its fic¬ 
tional i/ations, presented a symbolically 
credible portrait of moral chaos in Nix¬ 
on's White House. Both King and Ruby 
and Oswald claim to be based on fact 
—and contain obvious inaccuracies But 
such things matter less than the grand de¬ 
sign—the overall impression that the 
facts, both real and suspect, deliver 

Of the two projects. King is far the Ixjl- 
ter. Written and directed by the pious 
Abby Mann {Judgment at Nuremberg. 
Ship of Fools), it makes a decent attempt 
to explain the meaning of a remarkable 
man's life Audiences too young to re¬ 
member the civil rights m(wcment of the 
’50s and ’60s may find King a revelation 
1 The struggles of Montgomery and Bir¬ 
mingham. of Selma and Chicago arc all 
rc-enacted with corrv^ivc force So. loti, 
are the many efforts to block King's prog¬ 
ress, whether by thugs or Southern sher¬ 
iffs or J Edgar H<K)ver Against this tu¬ 
multuous background, King's courageous 
I devotion to nonviolent activism assumes 
! appropriately heroic proportions 

The film gains authority from Paul 
Winfield's performance in the title role. 
He manages to convey the inner power 
as well as the mild outer surface of the 
public King and delivers those famous 
sermons with restrained gospel fervor 
Scenes that depict King's private life arc 
markedly less successful The film’s dead¬ 
ly first half-hour, which chronicles King's 
courtship of Coretta (blandly played by 
Cicely Tyson), looks like a sitcom pilot. 
Later attempts to focus on the hero's hu- 



ImiJ^gM^lf-doubt seem reiietitive and 
M||M||fl|HBIne audience is asked to be- 
King's onl> defect was an oc- 
^casional hankering for a cigarette, Mann 
also falls into the trap of overloading his 
script with Big Names King not only fea- I 
lures bad impersonations of various Ken- ! 
nedys'and l.yndon Johnson but also in- i 
etudes gratuitous and self-serving cameos ' 
by Ramsey Clark Julian Bond and Sing- | 
ei Tony Bennett, playing themselves 

1 

I f King IS simplistic and flawed, Us mis- ! 

lakes are at least put to (he service of | 
a valid drama. Ruby and Oswald is up to | 
no good This film exists only to exploit i 
the pornography of violence Indeed, it is 
constructed like a porno flick long and I 
dreary extxisitory scenes pay off in the or- i 
gasmic murders of Kennedy and Oswald. 
Along the way. the film dixjs point out 
that Ruby and Oswald (Michael I erner 
and F rederic Forrest) are both pisycholic 
paranoiacs, but this is far from startling 
information. While an announcer ex¬ 
plains that every scene ‘‘has been drawn 
from sworn testimony," the facts of Ruby 
and 0,swald are nothing more than a front 
for the film's ghoulish intent. 

Scattered throughout Ruby and Os¬ 
wald is actual TV footage of Kennedy in 
Dallas, his still blood-spattered wife Jac¬ 
queline returning the body to Washington 
and the funeral cortege. Unlike anything 
else m the movie, these needlessly abbre¬ 
viated clips bring back the grief of those 
days, and they are a teasing reminder of 
how powerful television can be when face- 
to-face with real-life history. They also 
point up the true absurdity of the docu- 
drama formal. If the networks would only 
rebroadcast the news film in their ar¬ 
chives instead of re-enacting it. they 
would waste less of their money and less 
of the audience's time. — FrsnkRIdl 
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Market Week 

On a volume of 101,954,720 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 49.72, up. 16 for the week end¬ 
ing Feb. 3,1978. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 770.96, up 6.84. 
Standard & Poor's 500 stock index was 
89.62 up L04. Among significant n.y.s.E. 
stocks: 


Net 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Close Change 

Allied Chem 

38% 

37% 

37% 

+ % 

Alum Co Am 

39% 

38% 

10% 

39% 

■ + % 

Amer Airlines 

10% 

10% 

- % 

Am Brands 

44% 

39% 

43% 

+ 5% 

Am Con 

36% 

36 

36% 

+ % 

Am Motors 

4'/j 

3% 

4% 

+ % 

AT&T 

59% 

57 

59% 

+ 2% 

Avon Prod 

46 

44% 

44% 

+ % 

Beth Steel 

23% 

21% 

22% 

- % 

Boeing 

27% 

25% 

27% 

m 

Burroughs 

66% 

63 

63% 

Cater Trac 

50% 

49% 

50 

+ % 

Champ Inti 

1 Chrysler 

19 

13% 

18% 

12% 

18% 

13 

+ % 
+ % 

Clark Equip 

32 

31 

31% 

+ % 

Control Data 

26% 

25% 

25% 

None 

DuPont 

I08>/, 

105% 

106% 

+ '/2 

Eastern Air 

7% 

7 

7 

- 

East Kodak 

46% 

45 

45'/. 


Esmark 

28 

26% 

26% 

,4'‘ 

None 

Exxon 

47% 

43% 

^'15/8 

Ford Motor 

42% 

41% 


' y 

Gen Dynam 

42 

40% 

41% 

* 

Gen Elec 

47% 

45% 

46% 

11% 

Gen Foods 

30% 

29% 

29% 

+ y» 

Gen Motors 

59 

58 

58% 

^ % 

Gen Tel & El 

28% 

281/4 

28% 

+ % 

Ga Pac 

25% 

24% 

25% 

+1 

Goodyear 

17 

16% 

17 

f '% 

Greyhound 

Gul/Oil 

12% 

12% 

12% 

+ % 

25% 

24 

24% 

+ % 

Inco Ltd 

15% 

14% 

15% 

t % 

IBM 

266% 

258 

258% 

-3% 

IntHorv 

29 

28% 

28% 

^ % 

Int Paper 

40% 

39 

39 

-1% 

IntTel&Tel 

29'% 

28% 

29'/4 

+ % 

Johns Man 

29% 

28% 

29% 

+ % 

K Mart 

25% 

24% 

24% 

- % 

LTV Corp 

6% 

6 

6% 

+ % 

Litton Ind 

14% 

14% 

l4'/j 

None 

Lockheed 

13% 

12% 

13% 

+ % 

McD Doug 

24% 

23% 

23% 

- % 

Merck Co 

56 

54% 

55% 

+ 1% 

3M 

47% 

46% 

47% 

+ Vj 

Mobil Oil 

60% 

59% 

59'/4 

+ % 

NCR 

41% 

39% 

40% 

+ % 

Owens III 

21% 

20l/« 

20% 

-1 

Pac Gas & El 

23% 

23% 

23% 

*• % 

Pan Am 

5% 

5 

5% 

+ % 

PenneyJC 

33% 

59% 

32% 

33% 

+ % 

Philip Morris 

57% 

58% 

hl% 

Polaroid 

25% 

23% 

25% 

+ 1% 

Proc Gam 

80% 

78% 

79 

+ '/« 

.RCA 

25 

23% 

25 

+ % 

Reynolds Ind 

56% 

52% 

55% 

+ 3% 

Rockwell Inti 

29% 

29 

29% 

+ % 

Sears Roe 

25% 

24% 

25% 

+ % 

Shell Oil 

29% 

29 

29% 

+ % 

StdOilCal 

38% 

35% 

37% 

+ 2% 

Tenneco 

29% 

28% 

29% 

+ 1% 

Texqcoinc 

26% 

25% 

26 

+ % 

Textron 

24% 

24% 

24% 

+ % 

Time Inc 

36'% 

34% 

36 

+ 1% 

TWA 

11% 

II 

11% 

- % 

UAL Inc 

21% 

20% 

20% 

39'/, 

- % 

Union Car 

39% 

38% 

+ % 

US Steel 

32% 

26% 

27% 

-4% 

UtdTechnol 

35% 

32% 

34% 

+ 2 

Weitinghouse 

18% 

17% 

18 

+ % 

Wool worth 

18% 

17% 

18 

- '/l 

Xerox 

46% 

44 

44% 

+ % 
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The frequency of the most - 
common types of cancer 
varies in different coun- 
tries of the world. But 
whatever the site, and 
wherever the country, the 
earlier the diagnosis, the 
greater the possibility for 
successful treatment. 


For further information, contact your 
local cancer organization, or write to: 


International Union Against Cancer 
3 rue du Consei 1-General 
1205 Geneva, Switzerland 















Sport 


F ive C an Alw ays B^I^One_ 

The Celtics have lost what Portland has found: teamwork 

F rom the rafters of Boston Garden. I pance when he joined Boston with high 
high above the hardwotxl parquet I expectations Says he: “Oh, man, ‘Celtic 



floor, hang two huge green-and-whitc pride.’ I’ve been hearing about Celtic 
banners bearing the retired jersey nuni- pride from the day 1 got drafted. People 
bcrs of Boston Celtics who are basketball asking me what happened to Celtic pride, 
immortals: Bob Cousy's No. 14. Tommy J don't know what happened to it, be- 

Heinsohn's No 15, Bill Russell's No. 6. cause 1 don’t know what it looks like " 

Flanking the banners are 13 champion- Celtic pride, young man, has gone 
ship pennants signifying N.B.A. titles in West- to Portland. Ore., where the Trail- 
nearly half of the league’s 32 seasons. It blazers play generous team basketball, 
is the gallery of a dynasty, the pan¬ 
theon of Celtic pride. Bui this year 
only the memories arc alive. The 
Celtics are floundering through 
their worst season since 1949-50 (22 
wins. 46 defeats). Injuries and bad 
trades have been partially to blame; 
but the Celtics, of all teams, have 
been playing the kind of play¬ 
ground, hot-dog basketball that 
plagues so many clubs in the N.B.A. 
and mars games featuring athletes 
who are the best, as a group, the 
sport has ever known 

The indulgence in selfish point¬ 
grabbing by the pros spurted dur¬ 
ing the bidding war for talent be¬ 
tween the N.B.A and the Amer¬ 
ican Basketball Association, which 
was absorbed by the older league 
in 1976. Agents negotiated long¬ 
term, no-cut contracts, and even so- 
so players got $200,000 or more a 
year. Admits Detroit's Center Bob 
Lanier, a team player himself: 

“Most people, and I'm one of them, 
get paid by the statistics they pro¬ 
duce. A lot of guys have inflated val¬ 
ues of their worth." In Boston, the 
egos got so big that the players 
forced the retirement of Coach 
Heinsohn in mid-season. Says Celt¬ 
ic Vice President JefT Cohen. “The 
players weren’t listening to Hein¬ 
sohn You can't make them listen. Bill Waiton firing a pass to ignite t he Blazer s’ fast break 
If a player has three years to go on Can the hot dotts learn to cut the mustard’^ 
his contract, you aren't going to fire 


'a 




him. We are in a new era now But the 
question is whether the players are kill¬ 
ing the goose that laid the golden egg." 
^/\dds Cousy. the Celtics' superlative 
g^flrmaker of old. “The problems of the 
^Celtics are an accumulation of things I sec 
the board in the N B A no-cut 
contracts, big money. The system has cre¬ 
ated a Frankenstein, and hc‘s finally turn¬ 
ing on his maker Younger players arc 
very aware that they’ve got to put the ball 
in the hole, and if they do, it will result in 
substantial salary benefits By the time 
they get to be professionals, it’s difficult to 
convince them that basketball is a team 
sport and that guys play together " 

Rookie Forward Cedric (“Corn- 
bread") Maxwell had a jolting comeup- 

58' . . 


heed the guidance of Coach Jack Ramsay 
and win games with a sizzling fast break, 
tough defense and percentage shotmaking 
—all hallmarks of the gloiy years in Bos¬ 
ton. Despite their bulging playbooks, most 
N.B A. teams have only two or three op¬ 
tions for any situation before shoveling the 
ball to a star Coach Ramsay has devised 
25 variations for each of his three basic of¬ 
fensive plays The result is a juggernaut of 
guards and forwards, weaving, cutting, 
running first ckx:kwise, then counter¬ 
clockwise. until someone is open to get a 
crisp pass from Supercentcr Bill Walton 
for an unchallenged shot. Says New Jer¬ 
sey Nets Coach Kevin Loughery. “It's like 
trying to patch a leak in the dike. You 
think you have it fixed and another cutter 


opens up a new hole." Tenacity means 
easy goals- Portland leads the N.B.A. in 
lay-ups. 

Portland's style requires discipline 
and depth on the bench to sustain the re¬ 
lentless running. The Celtics' once shone 
with “sixth man" basketball; the Blazers 
have upped the ante. Playing time is 
shared almost equally by nine of the ros¬ 
ter’s eleven men. The Trailblazcrs also di¬ 
vide the scoring. No Blazer—not even 
Walton—is among the iop-20 scorers in 
the league, but Portland ranks fourth in 
field goals scored, as well as first in de¬ 
fense. And with 40 wins against only eight 
defeats, Portland is playing at a record- 
challenging pace.* Their longest 
losing streak this season is just two 
games, and, halfway through the 
season, no team has beaten the 
Blazers more than once. 

Portland’s band of brothers 
have become the city’s darlings. 
Memorial Coliseum sells out for ev¬ 
ery game, as have recent closed-cir- 
it theater telecasts. The team is 
winning support back East, 
ation’s fans voted Walton the 
jUiiTcenter for last weekend’s All- 
Star game; the Blazers’ marvelous 
power forward, Maurice Lucas, led 
the balloting for his position in the 
Western Conference, despite a 
modest 16.7 scoring average. Says 
Walton: “The honor for Luke and 
me is especially encouraging be¬ 
cause It shows that the fans will rec¬ 
ognize good players, not just good 
statistics." Says Ramsay “If you 
contribute to winning, you'll get 
recognized just as quickly as those 
who average 30 points a game." 

aybe so, and maybe there is 
hope that the N B.A.'s super- 
stars will be able to raise the game 
to new heights by playing together 
as well as they play alone. Phila¬ 
delphia's gang of superb freelancers 
again heads its division, but two 

__ other sections of the N.B A. are led 

by relatively unglamorous, team- 
play clubs: the Denver Nuggets and 
the San Antonio Spurs. The well-drilled 
Phoenix Suns have the league’s third best 
won-lost record, yet still trail Portland d> 
eight games. 

Denver Coach Larry Brown is an op¬ 
timist: “Watch the draft. Teams are going 
to lake their picks from colleges where 
t^am play is strong, not just high scoring." 
Adds Portland Vice President Stu Inman: 
“What we’re doing will have an effect on 
how other teams in the league build for the 
future. Front runners are always emulat¬ 
ed, and in basketball there is nothing bet¬ 
ter than team play. Five guys could always 
beat one. You don’t have to be a whiz at 
math to know that."_ 

*The Lns Angeles Lakers of Chamberlain. West and 
Goodrich set a 69-1.? .mark in 1972. 
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Edinbur gh — 

We're banking on Scotland’s financial 
future with our new Representative Office. 


^ SWISS BANK 
“T CORPORATION 

SCHWEIZERISCHER BANKVEREIN 
SOCI^ DE BANQUE SUISSE 



General Managemeni in Basle, Aeschenvorsladt 1, and in Zurich, Paradeplat/ h. 170 offices throughout Swn/crlaiul ^ 

Branches: New York, N.Y. 10048, 4 World Trade Center; N.Y. 10020, Swiss CT*nier, 60S Fifth Avenue; Atlan ta. 2.^5 Feachtrce 
Street N.E. (Suite 1700), Chicago, 150 South Wackcr Drive; San Francisco, 120 Montgomerv Street (Suite 2200). Union Square, 
250 Stockton Street; London, 99 Gresham Street, EC2P 2BR; Swiss C.’entre, 1 New Coventry Street, W1V8BR: 'lokvo, hurukawa- 
Sogo Building, 6-1, Marunouchi 2-chomc, Chiyoda-ku; Singapor e, 130.'^ f)ccan Building, C'ollyer Quay; Bahrain. Kanoo C’ommer- 
cial Centre, Manama. 

Representative Offices: Hong Kong, 20/F Alexandra House, 16 — 20 Chater Road ( entral; Mclhoiiinc 30 00, Vie . SO Collins 
Street, Nauru House, Level 47; Sydney 2001, N.S.W., Australia Square Building (Suite 4216). 

Subsidiaries: Hong Kong, SBC Finance (Asia) Ltd., 2()/F Alexandra House, 16 —20C'hater Road C'cntral; MelbouineJIUK 
S.B.C. Australia Limited, 80 Collins Street, Nauru House, Level 47; Sydney 2001. N.S.W.. S.B.C'. Australia Limited, Australia 
Square Building (Suite 4216). i u 










Fill out this coupon 
and save a child 

Just by completing this simple questionnaire, you can befriend a needy child through Save the 
Children Federation. For only fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other 
sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village...help hard-working people in their 
fight for dignity ...turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two 
cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest of the poor where the need is so 
desperate, it can work miracles. tiifpc 

My Name is: 


Address. 


Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 


. What geographical area are 
you interested in? 

Urgent need exists in all the areas listed below. Select an 
area, or let us assign a child where the need is greatest. 


□ Where the need 
is greatest 

□ Appalachia 
(U.S.) 

□ Bangladesh 

□ Chicano (U.S.) 

□ Colombia 


□ Dominican 
Republic 

□ Honduras 

□ Indian (Latin 
America) 

□ Indian (U.S.) 

□ Indonesia 


□ Inner Cities 
(U.S.) 

□ Israel 

□ Korea 

□ Lebanon 

□ Mexico 

□ Rural South (U.S.) 


5. Would you like information about 
the chiid’s coiqmunity? 

Several times a yeanp^an receive detailed reports on 
the activities and proi^ll^ing undertaken in the com¬ 
munity to ben^^^^H||^K,,;ed child. Would you like to 


2. Any sex or age preference? 

If SO. our personnel who are familiar with conditions in 
the area you have chosen will select a child in accordance 
with your wishes. 

□ Boy □ Girl □ No preference 

Age □ 4 to 7 □ 8 to 12 □ No preference 

3. Would you like a picture of your 
sponsored child? 

Shortly after assignment Is made, we can 
send you a photograph and brief personal 
history, you desire. 

□ Yes □ No 

4. Would you to 
correspond with your 

child? 

If desired, correspondence can 

help build a meaningful i 

one-to-one relationship. j 

Translations, where necessary. 
are supplied by Save 
the Children Federation. 


receive such 

□ Yes 

6. How do you wish to send your payment? 

□ Monthly, $16 □ Semi-annually, $96 

□ Quarterly, $48 □ Annually, $192 

Enclosed is my first payment: $_ 

7. Do you wish verification of Save the 
Children Federation credentials? 

Save the Children is indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. An exceptionally large percentage (78.1%) of 
each tax deductible dollar you donate is used for direct 
aid and supporting program services. Due to volunteered 
time, labor and materials, your donation pro- 
vides your sponsored child with benefits 
worth many times your total gift. An inform- 
ative annual report and audit statement 
are available upon request. 

□ Yes □ No 

8. Would you rather make a 
contribution than become 
a sponsor of an individual 
this 

contribution of $- 

□ Check here for general h- 
formation about our unique 
programs for aiding Impov- 

YOUR 

AND 

CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 


NUitto: 


me CHiuMaw JpDisIfiTioir 

I epwmonftoadiWssiporU^beaa^HMMie 

Mess for'Carli^enc^h! 

Mm th. Cmncu M VMuimrv FerMgn Sm.m. 
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Books 


More News of the Dark Foundling 

WUTHERING HEIGHTC^ by Emily BrontF: 388pages 

RETl fRN TO WUTHERING HEIGHTS by Anna L ^Estrange; 365 pages 

Pinnacle Books; $1,95 each (paperbacks) 

HEATHCLIFF by Jeffrey Caine: Knopf: 246 pages: $7.95 


ii|^ ightmares and dreams, through 
in which devils dance and wolves 
howl, make bad novels." So wrote an 
American critic upon reading Emily 
Bronte’s Wuthering Heights soon after it 
was first published in December 1847 
As so often happens, the reviewer was 
wrong. Emily's tumultuous tale of Cath¬ 
erine Earnshaw and the dark foundling 
Heathcliff, of the passion that raged be¬ 
tween them across the Yorkshire moors, 
easily endured critical barbs and long 
ago became an English classic. If any¬ 
thing. the novel's popularity has grown 
steadily in the past 130 years. It has 


setting, more terrible still. The Brontes 
knew better than to assert the supernat¬ 
ural. much more chilling to insinuate it 
while denying its existence. 

Emily's leap of genius was to have 
the story of Heathcliff and Catherine's 
blighted love told by L.ockwood. a prissy 
outsider, and by Nelly L3can, the prim 
housekeeper who had witnessed most of 
the novel's events. Such narrow-minded 
story tellers were ill-equipped to under¬ 
stand a raging natural force like Heath¬ 
cliff, much less to sympathize with his 
condition. The greater their shock at 
HeathclifiTs behavior, the more they con- 






Contemporary portrait of Emily Bront# 



Author Anna L'Estrange walks the>orkshire moors near the site of Wuthering Heights 


been filmed several times, most mem¬ 
orably in 1939 with Laurence Olivier in 
the role of Heathcliff. U.S readers can 
now choose among more than 20 dif¬ 
ferent editions of the bcx)k. 

To which Los Angeles- based Pinna- 
.cle Books has added yet another. Why? 
B&ause the firm has also published Re¬ 
turn to Wuthering Heights and hopes that 
the Bronte novel will serve as a leaser for 
its sequel. Fair enough. The more copies 
of Wuthering Heights available the bel¬ 
ter, for it is unquestionably the best of 
the hundreds of derivative gothic paper¬ 
backs published each y^r. Both Emily 
Bronte and her sister Charlotte (Jane 
Eyre) helped raise gothic fiction to the lev¬ 
el of art. Before them, emotion-churning 
novels had been ludicrous affairs, mon¬ 
sters produced by the sleep of 18th cen¬ 
tury reason. The sisters* works domesti¬ 
cated gothic terror and made it seem, 
because it arose in a homely and familiar 


demrxed him. the clearer it became that 
Heathcliff existed on a plane beyond the 
grasp of normal comprehension Emily 
also wisely kept the man offstage much 
of the time Rumors of monsters are usu¬ 
ally more impressive than the creatures 
themselves. 

This hint of ineffability has contrib¬ 
uted much to the allure of Wuthering 
Heights. It has also, coincidentally, 
prompted two writers to fill in some of 
the things Emily did not say. With few ex¬ 
ceptions (notably T.H. Whke's revisita- 
lion of Gulliver's Travels and Nicholas 
Meyer's further adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes), sequels of books, written by 
someone other than the original author, 
have been shameless rip-offs. Oddly 
enough, Wuthering Heights is still suffi¬ 
ciently vital to sustain its parasites. 

In Return to Wuthering Heights, Anna 
L'Estrange (pen name of Author Rose¬ 
mary Ellerbeck) sticks closely to the 



N ovelist Jeffr ey Caine _ 

Heathcliff would never apologize. 









MARKET RESEARCH 
EXECUTIVES 
WANTED BY INRA 

INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES (INRA), oldest and 
largest worldwide market research 
organization, needs additional top- 
level staff. We are seeking executives 
with a solid background of 
experience and success. Must be 
conversant with all phases of survey 
research - project planning, client 
relations, project direction, analysis 
of findings, report-writing. Much of 
our work is in the fields of consumer 
surveys, attitude studies, travel 
research, and media and advertising 
research. Experience in these areas 
would therefore be highly desirable. 

We would prefer someone who has 
been top man in a smaller market 
research office, or second or third 
in a large operation, and who now 
is ready for larger responsibilities 
and rewards. Openings exist in 
INRA’s Far East Coordination 
Centers, in Tokyo and Manila, and 
elsewhere in Asia. For Tokyo, 
bilingual fluency would be an 
important asset. 

THISISACAREEROPPORTUNITY. 
INRA's survey activities are expand¬ 
ing in volume and in geographic 
scope, in Asia and throughout the 
world. With international head¬ 
quarters in New York, the INRA 
network has offices in 36 countries, 
conducting over 4,000 surveys a year 
in 80 countries around the world. We 
need research executives with ability 
and ambition who are able to accept 
responsibility and to meet the 
challenge of growth. 

Please write fully (including salary 
history and expectations, languages, 
ect.) to: The President, International 
Research Associates (Asia) Ltd., 
1001 Hanglung Centre, 2-20 Paterson 
Street, Hong Kong, Alt replies will be 
treated in strict confidence. 



THE WORLDWIQE RESEARCH SERVICE 
TO BUSINESS AMQ GOVERNMENT 
- Asia-Pacific Offices - 
lapan. Taiwan. Hong Kong. Philippines. 
Thailand. Malaysia. Singapore. India. 
Australia. New Zealand. 


Bodks 

original Bront6 formula. Lockwood’s son 
Tom inherits his father’s manuscript and 
becomes intrigued by the story of Heath- 
cliff and Catherine. He returns to the vi¬ 
cinity of Wuthering Heights to learn what 
happened to the survivors afier Heath- 
cliffs death 38 years earlier. He meets 
Nelly Dean's great-niece Agnes, who has 
served virtually all the Earnshaw and 
Heathcliff descendants since. She has 
plenty to tell. 

Catherine's daughter, also named 
Catherine, and Hareton Earnshaw’ were 
to marry at the end of Wutherinf! Heights. 
Well, they did, and things went swim¬ 
mingly until Healhcliffs natural son 
showed up and wooed Catherine away to 
Wuthering Heights. The child produced 
of this union is thus another illegitimate 
little Heathcliff who robs the nest of the 
next generation of Earnshaw men. “His¬ 
tory," Agnes remarks blandly, "was 
repeating itself " 

All this intermarriage and intermin¬ 
gling produce some tangled relationships 
and considerable confusion. When Agnes 
talks to Hareton about his father, she has 
to tell him and the reader exactly whom ' 
she means: “Your father Mr. Hindley. 
Mrs. Linton’s brother " Later, thin^ 
reach a prettier pass Agnes is appalldH 
to think that “not only was the Colony 
Margaret's husband and the father of her 
unborn child, and the enemy of her fa¬ 
ther but he was also the lover of her moth¬ 
er and the father of Anthony and all this 
unbeknownst to the children. No wonder 
the knowledge of it made Mr. Earnshaw 
ill." When such awkwardnesses of her 
own creation threaten to overwhelm the 
story, L'Estrange keeps things moving by 
simply brazening through. She produces 
a page-turner rather than art. but she does 
not drag Wuthering Heights into blither¬ 
ing depths. 

Prather than picking up after Bronte's 
Im novel, Heathcliffbtgim and ends dur¬ 
ing it. Novelist Jeffrey Caine attempts to 
show where Heathcliff was during the 
roughly three years he was absent from 
Wuthering Heights. L'Estrange suggests 
in passing that he was in Liverpool, work¬ 
ing on the docks. Caine insists that he 
went to London and made a fortune in 
the underworld. 

Ordinarily, such speculation is about 
as profitable as wondering what Hamlet 
studied at Wittenberg. But given its wool¬ 
gathering premise, Heathcliff \s a remark¬ 
ably accomplished and engrossing novel. 
It is also a first-rate act of literary 
impersonation. Caine introduces convinc¬ 
ing versions of Lockwood and Nelly Dean 
and. at some risk, a long autobiographical 
letter written by Heathcliff himself. Be¬ 
reft because he knows Catherine will 
never marry him. the ferocious young 
man flees the Heights with a vague plan 
to wreak vengeance on the world. No 
sooner does he reach London than he joins 
a mob wrecking a house in Bloomsbury 
Square. The work invigorates him: “1 

longed to cross the square and start on 
Bedford House, then begin elsewhere, un¬ 
til 1 had demolished every great house in 
London: after which I'd unleash myself 
on the provinces and not quit till 1 had 
the razing of all such dwellings from 
Land's End to Carlisle. And maybe Scot¬ 
land, loo," 

That sounds a lot like the Heathcliff 
that generations of readers have loved. 
Even those unfamiliar with Wuthering 
Heights can enjoy Heathciijff''s crackling 
prose and rapid pacing. Inevitably, 
though, the information that Caine con¬ 
trives detracts something from the legend 
that Bronte invented FleathclifT was not 
meant to dally, however rudely, with Lon¬ 
don ladies Heathcliff also suggests that 
its hero is more pussycat than tiger. For 
all his violent talk (“1 kicked him in the 
mouth, rattling his teeth nicely, like dice 
in a cup"), Heathcliff kills no one. His 
one violent act. culling off the hand of an 
enemy who. had tried to kill him, goads 
him into a shamefaced apokigy to Cath¬ 
erine. The real Heathcliff would never ex¬ 
plain or apologize. 

^^•ulu^'ept. of course, that there never was 
a real Heathcliff. The power of great fic- 
Utfri||||h|fs such facts unimpc'irtani. and 
range and Caine have paid trib- 

> ut*'o that pLwer The trouble is that both 
writers hint of furthei tributes to come 
Pinnacle does more than hint: it prom¬ 
ises "additional volumes chronicling the 
lives and loves of the descendants of 
Heathcliff and C atherine " The prospect 
of some nine generations of Healhcliffs 
yet to come is horrifying, and not in a 
way Emily Bronte would admire. A 
Heathcliff in the factory, another in the 
trenches, yet another on the dole and. 
finally, a Heathcliff as the lead singer in 
a group of punk rockers it will be loo 
much. Heathcliff should remain m the 
state Bronte left him, buried under the 
moor while his spirit roamed, exactly 
where it belonged, around Wuthering 
Heights. ~ Paul Gray 

Clock Stopper 

OLIVE AND MARY ANNF 
by James T. Farrell 

Stonehill; 212 pages; $8.95 

Atfiyiorris lit a cigarette A woman^n 
■ wired walked by. She looked fresh; 
she seemed to be untouched by the swel¬ 
tering heat. Morris stared after her. God, 
to have a woman like that'" 

The cadence of the prose in Olive and 
Maty Anne is reminiscent of boots on 
pavement. The themes are not much sub¬ 
tler: an heiress slides into boozy decay; a 
proletarian poet recollects his childhood 
in an orphanage and his sexual initiation; 
a Communist seeks to tear down insti¬ 
tutions—and dreams of dominating 
women. It scarcely matters what time is 
assigned to these stories; the author’s 
clock has stopped in the ’30s, when nat- 
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as of January, 
it's a whole new 
magazine. 


FORTUNE opened its d(K)rs, and its pages, for business almost 
half a century ago. It was going to be a life future on the whole 
world <»f business—the drama, high slakes, nuts and l)olls, and 
gossamer threads of the business scen e. Noj iuffery, no press 
agentry, no easy answtTs to tough (pi^fffBis. Nothing but the 
/ctf/stories, told as they fealty ha^^^chmd where they were 
really likt ly to load. The st()rieiij|0HBy|iK, pressures, 
gambles and gamesmanship. Wv7lch\^P^^P 

That’s the FORTUNE way—direct, irSTepth. And, of 
course, there’s rich photography and cartography to help you see 
this world of challengt‘ and response. ()nce a month, FORTUNP's 
been a magazine you ci)uld sit back with and discover something 
useful in. Always has been, always will be. 

Now, FORTUNPI is upping the tempo—to keep you in even 
better touch. As of January 1978, you’ll have 26 F()RTUNfc!s a 
year through which to knik into the new's, events, developments 



of business. If you found F( )RTUNE useful before, you’ll find 
it twice as useful now'. If you’ve lieen hHfkiu^jot o nue stop source 
of ideas and infoniiation, then tiy our new Ijiweekly informa¬ 
tion sysU'in. It could well be i‘very thing ni have wanted in 
business rejKirting. 

The new' FORTUNE arrives m January. A bright new 
every-other-weekly of business. Try it for a while. We offer y<iu 
a value you shouldn't miss: a 20% discuiunt to encourage* you to 
ti 7 the magazine that am ann you with insights, and that can 
put you a leg up conversationally, tCK>. 

You’ll get tough-minded reporting, penetrating analysis, 
Qttivoaiti ve opinions and eye-aitching graphics. You’ll get more 
misiness n(‘ws, and in time for that nt*ws to be of gi eater use to 
you. You’ll get the timeless and the timely: fuore stories and pho- 
t(3graphs on personalities, companies, products and government 
p(3licies: ffUfre roundups of business and insights into personal 
investing; nutre ideas and opinion pieces, many of them written 
by outside experts to open the magazine to other voices. 

In 1930, FORTUNE introduced executives- to a vibrant, 
worthy world of business that was all around them but until 


I hen saircely perceived. In the ^ 

Ixxmimg years lifter World War II, ^ 

wht*n business leaders began to ' W 

leani the principles of modem 
management, FOR'fUNE w'as 't 

and guide. Many (if the 
tenns and concepts that were 

(*S( )te*nc then ' - real gn )SS natit m- Lubar, Managing Editor 

al product or systems analysis - " 

are widely understood t(Klay \el 

th(* real world to which these t(‘mis and techniques apply has 
grow'n vastly more complex. Centers of power have multiplied, 
Ixilh within the corporation and in the world outside. A corfxira 
tion’s lough(\st problem may lie wath a hungry cornp(*titor in 
Singaixin* or a recalcitrant bureaucrat in London or Washington. 
A patent application filed today may transform an industry 
tomoiTovv. The tempo of the w'orld has (luickened, and the 
piessure for last decisions --and immediate infonnalion —has 
inb*nsified. 

That’s what FOR'LUNE is all alxnit—making timely sense 
of thi* whole scene, getting th(‘ parts nailed down, kn^king back 
and peering ahead. That’s why FORTl INE's goitig biweekly- 
to give you w hat you ni*ed when you need it. 

So sign on now- at a special rale. SUirl your FORTUNE 
information sessions with the brand new FOR'I'llNE -the new', 
fa.st-paced fufifuf^htly FORTUNE! And take advantage, hx), of 
the introductory rate to this new FORTl INE of ours; FORTUNE 
— every other-w'eek for about 

the same price as the once-a- 
monthly FORTUNF! regular 
price. Just fill in the aird and 
mail it today; or should the card 
be missing, write FORTUNE, 
c/o TIME-LIFE International 
I Nederland) B.V., OtthoHeld- 
ringstraat 5, Amsterdam 1018. 
The Netherlands. 

St*nd for theMK'w FOR , 
TUNE. See for ^mrself wiiat 
it can do for yij^t can df) a lot. 
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_ Books _ 

is the fixture as before. Its five tales are 
confined to the standard Farrell inven¬ 
tory; lives with insufficient love, the sor¬ 
rows of gin, childhood wounds carried 
for a lifetime. Yet the stories cannot be 
easily dismissed or forgotten. Farrell's 
approach, like that of his mentor The¬ 
odore Dreiser, consists not only of prim¬ 
itive human drama but also of profound 
human sympathy. In this, his 51st book, 
the drama is crude but the sympathy 
incalculable. 

Oiive and Mary Anne seems unlikely 
to win the author a vast new public Au¬ 
diences will be attracted by another, larg¬ 
er project NBC has plans for a high-bud- 
get miniseries based on Studs Loni^an —a 
kind of Hibernian Roots I'he notion of 
commercial television popularizing an old 
radical is an irony too strong even for a 
James T Farrell character—and just right I 
; for this neglected author StefanKanfer I 


peat that previous campaign—thoearlier 
book was intended to drum up business, 
and did—would thus be a sin. Blood. 
Brains and Beer also adheres to other car¬ 
dinal principles of admaking: the straight 
story, stTux)lhly told, sells stuff best; it is 
wrong to lie, but feel free to omit: humor 
should not be overdone (it is a bit too 
scarce in the last three-fourths of the 
bmk); testimonials work wonders (Ogilvy 
quotes verbatim an honorary degree ci¬ 
tation awarded him by Adel phi Univer¬ 
sity). The adman is now retired to a 37- 
bedroom medieval French chateau. There 
he continues to produce work that sounds 
less like a f^rand seifineur than a great 
copywriter “How would you like to watch * 
a Wall Creeper running up and down 
the apricot walls'^" he writes “You lunch 
in the garden in the shade of a seven¬ 
teenth-century holly tree " 

Sold Stuart Schoffman 


Author James T. Farrell 

Familiarity with the details off^rief 

uralism reigned and bourgeois s^.x;iely was 
the ordure of the day The revolutionaries 
of that epoch now resemble entries on 
some tarnished armed services memorial, 
Edward Dahlberg, Benjamin Appel 
Richard Wright. James T. Farrell Of 
them all only Farrell is still doing busi¬ 
ness at the same old stand His ear for di¬ 
alogue remains metallic (“ And now, to 
no self-neglect.' he said, raising his glass 
and drinking") His plots arc, as always, 
mere runways for their adrenal charac^ 
ters Yet. nearing 74, Farrell shows no 
signs of flagging energy, and he has lost 
none of his familiarity with the details of 
grief His working people seem to have 
Jobs, not roles, his drunkards sometimes 
stink of excess, but never of self-pity 

U nderstandably, there was a lime when 
Farrell was a lodestar of the non- 
Communist left His Studs Louisan tril¬ 
ogy is a genre classic, a cluttered memoir 
of graceless Irish poor whose lyricism and 
potential are crushed in the struggle to 
survive. H 1.. Mencken called their cre¬ 
ator “the best living novelist," and Critic 
Alfred Kazin nc*icd respectfully that 
“Farrell was the archetypal novelist of the 
crisis and its inflictions . all the raw¬ 
ness and distemper of the thirties seem 
to live in Ihisl novels." 

But the si.x:ia) realism that flourished 
ih depression was exhausted by pros¬ 
perity In iJh* ensuing decades. Chicago's 
backwaicrs^ere described in livelier 
manner by Algren and Saul Bel¬ 

low. Farrell gradually dropped out of 
sight, his books published but ignored 
by critics and readers who had moved 
on to other themes, higher styles. The 
old pro stayed on his outworn turf pro¬ 
ducing characters who still dumbly bat- 
,.tled circumstance, like cuttlefish trying 
to redirect the tide. Olive and Mary Anne 


Advertisements 
For Himself 


BLOOD, BRAINS AND BLLR: THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OI 
DAVID OGILVY 
Atheneuni, 181 pages. $7.95 


A glass of raw blood every day, a plate 
of calves' brains w'ashed down with 
a beer thricc weekly, and you w'lll grow 
strong and smart. So predicts David Ogil- 
vy's SetUsman father in 1917. w'hcn the fu¬ 
ture advertising genius is a wee tyke of 
SIX Dad speaks sooth Young David 
finesses his way into Oxford, drinks, and 
flunks out cheerfully after two years A 
charmer, this youth, right out of Field¬ 
ing By now the reader is hooked, and 
Ogilvy never lets him gt^ 

David journeys to Pans, becomes a 
chef, then enjoys a brief career as door-to- 
door salesman before pushing on to 
America. In the New' World he goes to 
Hollywood to survey the box-ofiice ap¬ 
peal of leading stars He boosts the ca¬ 
reer of Lana Turner, others arc branded 
“Box Oftice Poison" and quickly fade 
from the screen War breaks out, and Da¬ 
vid serves England as aide to Spymastcr 
William Stephenson. 

'I'hen the adventurer becomes, of all 
things, a tobacco farmer in Pennsylvania's 
Amish country. No outsider knows more 
about the sect than Ogilvy, wbo scatters 
insights and anecdotes m his wake. He is 
a bust at farming, and at 38 he conquers 
Madison Avenue. His exploits there have 
been boomed in Ogilvy's bestselling Con¬ 
fessions of an Adman Here he moves on 
to publicize his most complex and delight¬ 
ful client—himself 

The chap who put an eye patch on 
the Hathaway shin man and made Com¬ 
mander Whitehead a household beard 
consistently heeds the advice he has dis¬ 
pensed for decades. In the Confessions 
he warned never to be boring, and to re- 
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"Lufthansa can certainly be proud 

off their staff.” 

This is an authentic passenger statement. 



\ 

0 Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


The CIA’s Place 


Letters 


on a country road, 1 think the postal ser¬ 
vice should be given a chance to have a 
look or two. 


To the Editors: 

President Carter and certain Con¬ 
gressmen, obsessed by civil rights and 
I aided by sensation-ridden media, have re- 
‘tricted the FBI and cia IFeb. 6] so se¬ 
verely that these agencies are crippled in 
warning the U.S. of impending danger. 

Louis R. Delmonico 
Wichita. Kans. 

Your confessional on the damage 
done to the clA and our intelligence com¬ 
munity is several years late. Where was 



this wisdom when the injuries were be¬ 
ing inflicted? 


Tony Guerra 
Englewood, Ohio 


Monkeys and Experiments 

The article on rhesus monkeys being 
used in radiation experiments is appall¬ 
ing! India has decided to ban further ship¬ 
ment of rhesus monkeys to the U.S, [Feb. 
61, but what of the fate of animals from 
other sources? 

God gave man a wonderful gift—the 
ability to feel compassion. Unfortunately, 
science is making man into a robot, de¬ 
void of feeling and capable of perpetrating 
atrocities against helpless animals. 

(Mrs ) Jane R. Lang 
Baltimore 

The question is not how long it will 
take the U.S. to produce an adequate sup¬ 
ply of home-grown rhesus monkeys, but 
how long it will take the U.S. (and the 
rest of the world) to legislate and enforce 
controls concerning the humane use of 
animals with nervous systems capable of 
registering pain. 

Karen Nelson 
Berlin 

1 know animals are needed for ex¬ 
periments, but 1 was naive enough to be¬ 
lieve they were humanely treated. 1 hope 
Prime Minister Desai slicks to his deci¬ 
sion and never sends us another monkey. 

{Mrs.) Linda Carson 
East Patchogue, N. Y. 


Frank Powell 
Florence. Ala. 


The Black Vote 


In the world of intelligence, it is 
whether you win or lose and not how you 
play the game that counts. 

Marie Sullivan 
Los Angeles 

Among agencies working to protect 
American lives and freedom, it seems that 
the CIA is the most vital. 

Helen Vitikas 
Youngstown. Ohio 

The old adage. “The difference be- 
^ tween men and boys is the cost of their 
•T toys,’' applies more to your CIA cover sto¬ 
ry than anything I've seen or read in a 
long time. 

Robert M. Fineman 
Salt Lake City 

When an American agency uses the 
^me tactics that you attribute to the KGB, 
it makes our protestations of freedom as 
empty as those of any dictatorship. 

Mark H. Kernes 
Philadelphia 

If the spy plane SR-71 with its film¬ 
ing equipment can cover more than 150 
sq. mi. so precisely as to locate a mailbox 


If the statement by Chairman of the 
Republican Party Brock about garnering 
black support: “There's no alternative. To 
survive, we must do it” is any indication 
of the new Republican sentiment IJan. 
30], then black people are still left with 
no real alternative to the Democratic Par¬ 
ly. Though it seems the Republicans have 
managed a change in tactics, there is no 
apparent change in heart. 

Marcus D. Williams 
lx)ndon 


The Canal Debate 

1 hate to see all the Senators agoniz¬ 
ing over how to vote on the Panama Canal 
treaty [Jan. 301. A plebiscite would take 
the burden off their minds, and the de¬ 
cision would be left to the voters as it^ 
should be. If the Panamanian people are"* 
intelligent enough lo‘decide for them¬ 
selves, why can't we? 

James Ruppenthal, 
North Olmsted. Ohio 

In 1954 we effectively insisted that the 
British give up the Suez Canal. Are we 
about to ensure the permanent enmity of 
the peoples of Central and South America 
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HowBucs 

themiU? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living — to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and stttall, 
that shape thei^lives. 

TI^ 

The WeekljWewsmagazine 
of the World. 










From Cinema to the Economy, TIME gathers the 
week's news in one convenient to read, quick 
to inform package. Every week, all year long. 
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—and have the entire world brand us as 
selfish hypocrites—by opposing the Pan¬ 
ama treaties? The treaties, perhaps slight¬ 
ly modified, will safeguard our interests 
adequately. 

Jamesd’A. Clark 
Bellingham. Wash. 

President Carter's speech on behalf of 
the Panama Canal treaties made me sad. 
It reminded me of Neville Chamberlain’s 
“peace in our time” speech. Appeasement 
never settled anything but one’s doom. 

Our national interest, which includes 
the security of the Panama Canal, de¬ 
mands our refusal to fail for the Marxist 
rip-oflf these treaties represent. 

Luis Arguello Paine 
Salem, Ore. 
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Birching Students 

Why is the European Court of Hu¬ 
man Rights cracking down on the Isle of 
Man for allowing the birching of a stu¬ 
dent IJan. 30|‘^ 

they seeking lo avenge the bro¬ 
ken ego of a l5-year-oId lough, or is it 
the ei^xof seeing a well-organized, low- 
mM^Rhocratic society? 

wf Lothar Dohse 

Raleigh. N.C. 

Spare the rod, spare the criminal, but 
don't spare the teacher. The European 
Court’s values have gone down the same 
dram as our own. 

K J O’Neill 
Danbury, Conn. 


India and Nuciear Inspection 

It is not true that Prime Minister De- 
sai refused to allow inspection of nuclear 
facilities making use of U.S. nuclear ex¬ 
ports as your story on President Carter's 
visit to India says [Jan 161. What he has 
so far declined to do is to accept the con¬ 
dition—considered by the President to be 
essential to recover some of the ground 
lost in recent years—that the U.S. will 
send nuclear exports to states that have no 
nuclear weapons only if they agree to in¬ 
ternational inspection of all their nuclear 
facilities. A big difference. 

The other point to be noted is your 
suggestion that export of light-water re¬ 
actors to Tran is somehow in conflict wit^ 
Carter’s policy. The Carter policy (as ap¬ 
proved by the House) favors the expand¬ 
ed use of light-water reactors and pro¬ 
vides that the U.S. should give assurances 
lo its ' ustomers of a continued supply of 
fuel-”thus, it is hoped, helping to deter 
other countries from going the dangerous 
breeder and plutonium route. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, Congressman 
Twenty-Second District. N, Y. 

Washington. D.C. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

is the story about a man/ With iron fists and a beautiful tan./ He 
I talks a lot and boasts indeed/ Of a powerful punch and blinding 
speed.” So wrote Muhammad Ali in his autobiographical verse. But when San 
Francisco Correspondent James Wilde went to see Ali for our cover story, the 
fighter did not want to elaborate on his career. Ali told Wilde: “Let me slay a 
mystery. I just don’t want to talk about fights any more.” Wilde began to finger 
a set of Middle Eastern worry beads that he has carried as a good-luck charm 
ever since he covered the region in 1961. Ali quickly noticed the beads—and 
talked for two hours, giving Wilde one of the few exclusive fight interviews. 

A veteran correspondent who covered Ho Chi Minh, Charles de Gaulle 
and Mao, Wilde had never before seen a world heavyweight title bout. Re¬ 
ports Wilde: “Being with Ali is like being in a cage with a Bengal tiger. You 
never know what he is going to say or do.” While Wilde was working in Las 

- Vegas, Reporter Peter 

Amslie was gathering in¬ 
formation on Ali from 
boxing figures in the East. 

When Ali lost, Wilde 
was reminded of another 
defeat he had witnessed: 
“It broughi back memo¬ 
ries of the f oreign Legion 
leaving Viet Nam in 1954 
in tanks and the conquer¬ 
ing Viet Mmh coming in 
on fool ” Adds Wilde: “Ali 
Correspondent James Wildo biterviewliig Ali was too old He bled, but 

he left with honor. He'c 

got that quality of the immortals that fought in Troy. He's an Ajax." 


Sadat 's initiative created a deep division in the Arab world and resulted in 
his breaking diplomatic relations with all but one of these countries (choose one): 
A) Syria, B) Iraq: C) Libya, and D) Morocco This is one of 100 questions that 
constitute the 44ih annual TiMt Current Affairs Test, which has been distrib¬ 
uted during the past month to schools across the U.S., Canada and Europe. 
(The correct answer. D.) Thanks to the Time Education Program, Time is 
weekly reading for more than 150,000 students, who receive the magazine at 
reduced rales, and their teachers, who are provided with free monthly teach¬ 
ing units, f or a copy of the test, write Time Test, Room 30-66 Time-Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N Y. 10020 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 34 In a brawling fight that matched youth 
and determination against age and experience, Muhammad Ali 
was dethroned as the world's heavyweight champion. Though 
Ali said he was seeking a return match, his loss to 24-year-old 
Leon Spinks last week may have brought his remarkable ca¬ 
reer to its final rounds. Ali was a worldwide symbol of indi¬ 
vidualism and supreme athletic prowess, of native intelligence 
and of personal courage both in the ring and outside it. The'day 
after he first gained the championship in 1964, he declared him¬ 
self a Black Muslim. When Ali refused to serve in the Army dur¬ 
ing the Viet Nam War, boxing officials took away his crown. 
But several years later, he won his title back In a memorable 
fight in 2^lLre, in which he smartly encouraged his opponent to 
tire himself out by throwing countless punches at him as he lay 
against the ropes. In an era when America was undergoing a ra¬ 
cial revolution, Ali stood out as a unique symbol, whose actions 
and abilities engendered black pride and white respect. 

WORLD: p. 13 In the war between Ethiopia and Somalia in 
the Horn of Africa, the Ethiopians and their Soviet and Cuban 
advisers were gaining last week in their drive to oust Somalian 
forces from the Ogaden desert region. In Somalia, the govern¬ 
ment announced a general mobilization and inducted 30,000 vol¬ 
unteers, including women and 15-year-olds, into a national mi¬ 
litia. Somalia's President Mohammed Siad Barre stepped up 
his appeals for Western support. The actual fighting in the Oga¬ 
den was off limits to foreign newsmen, but Time Nairobi Bu¬ 
reau Chief David Wood trailed the battle through deserted, shat¬ 
tered villages, where the bodies of the dead lay rotting in the 
sun. Few prisoners are being taken in the war, reports Wood: 
both sides expect their soldiers to die fighting, 
p. 16 Everything had been planned down to the last detail for 
the first regional meeting of the Commonwealth's Asian and Pa¬ 
cific members in Sydney, Australia. Indian Prime Minister Mor- 
arji Desai had even been provided with a cow to supply the 
fresh milk he insists on drinking. Some basic security measures, 
though, had been overlooked. As the guests slept, a bomb ex¬ 
ploded outside the Hilton Hotel, killing two sanitation men. 
The incident, almost certainly a terrorist act related to the 
confereR^*. was a major embarrassment to Australian Prime 
Minister Malcfl^ Fraser. 

UNITED STATBi^ p. 22 A highly publicized new book, The 
Ends of Power, by former President Nixon's chief of staff, H.R. 
Haideman. contains two sensational foreign policy stories that 
were sharply challenged last week by both of Nixon's Secre¬ 
taries of State, Henry Kissinger and William Rogers. The most 
melodramatic contention by Haideman was that the Soviet 
Union had planned a nuclear strike against China's new nu¬ 
clear plants and had invited the U.S. to participate. The U.S. de- 

^ ■ 


dined, according to Haideman, and dissuaded the Russians by 
implying that the U.S. would come to China's aid. Haideman 
also writes that the U.S. detected a Soviet effort to establish a nu¬ 
clear naval base in Cuba and persuaded Moscow to desist. Hai¬ 
deman says he believes Nixon personally launched the Wa¬ 
tergate bugging, participated in the cover-up from the start and 
erased the crucial White House tape himself, 
p. 30 A tantalizing new book claims that Lee Harvey Oswald, 
the assassin of President John F. Kennedy, had closer and more 
devious connections with the Soviet Union’s KGB than the Amer¬ 
ican public has been led to Relieve. The book. Legend: The Se¬ 
cret World of Lee Harvey Osw ald, is the result of 2J^ years of 
work by Reader's and researchers. It presents cir¬ 

cumstantial evidence^f^difng that Oswald may have pro¬ 
vided the information on the ciA's U-2 plane that enabled the 
Soviets to knock CIA Pilot Francis Gary Powers out of the air 
over the Soviet Union in 1960. 

RELIGION: p.32 Catholic theologians are engaged in a major 
debate over the degree to which Jesus Christ was both “true 
God and true man," as the Roman Catholic hierarchy unequiv¬ 
ocally maintains A growing number of scholars suggest that 
the orthodox explanation of this ancient doctrine has overem¬ 
phasized Jesus' divinity to the point where he has been stripped 
of his full humanity. In a new book, German Theologian Hans 
Kung says that Jesus did not proclaim himself tlv* eternal Son 
of God. nor did the early Christians. Jesuit Jon Sobrino, a pro¬ 
fessor in £1 Salvador, writes that Jesus “gradually fashioned 
himself into the Son of God, became the Son of God." 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 48 American businessmen re¬ 
main intensely worried about the future. This fact showed up in 
a poll of business executives in eleven major industrial coun¬ 
tries. It was also apparent at Time’s quarterly Board of Econ¬ 
omists meeting, which was held in New York City last week. 
Several board members voiced fears that the economy will en¬ 
ter a period of slow growth in 1979. They see interest rate^' 
going higher, accompanied by a somewhat higher inflation rate. 
Corporate managers remain reluctant to invest in plant and 
equipment because fears of inflation, uncertainties about en¬ 
ergy policy and Government relation create pervasive doubt 
that there will be sufficient demand to bring them an adequate 
return on investment. 

p.50 Bert Lance, the former U.S. Budget Director who was 
forced to resign his office last year in the wake of continuing con¬ 
troversy over his personal financial dealings, has developed a lu¬ 
crative Middle East connection. At a recent meetixtg in Wash¬ 
ington he acted as the agent of a London-based bank that draws 
much of its assets of more than S2 billion from Kuwait, Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai. 
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Am e rica 



America 



There are really two Americas 
that an international business- ‘ 
man has to be aware of. 

And now more than ever, 
Miami is the gateway to both. 

With our new free zone, on 
top of our bi-lingual population 
and proximity to Central and 
South America and the 
Caribbean, Miami is about to 
emerge as one of the most 
important centers of foreign 
.trade in the world, 

*' The advantages of a free trade 
zone are far too numerous to list 
here. Basically, goods are allowed 
to flow in and out free of duty, 
except if sold in the United 
States. Products may be 


manufactured or assembled in 
the zone incorporating parts or 
raw materials from other 
countries (thereby deferring or 
avoiding customs duties) or 
merely stored until needed. 

The Miami Free Zone, will be 
the largest such facility in the 
hemispnere. It will have a per¬ 


manent 
the 
nation 
an e: 
seci 
ho 




nter when 
and 

lUSi 


Miami is a cosmo¬ 
politan city with an 
outstanding climate 
and an excellent com¬ 
munications and trans¬ 
portation network. 

The first two stages 
of the complex are 
presently under con¬ 
struction on 73 acres 
niy five minutes from 
he Miami Inter¬ 
national Airport. For 
details write or call Miami 
Free Zone Cor^ 444 
Brickell Avenu e^-M iJm. Fla. 
33131. Phone;(;^)374-4991 
Telex ;514-769 Z£)FRANC-MIA. 
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Cbsh B etween Friends 

The U.S. and Israel quarrel over warplanes and settlements 

R elations between Jerusalem and parently started last summer when State reservations abc 
Washington hit a new low last Department legal exfx^rts began giving time he talks witl 
week. Israeli Premier Menachem some credence to Israeli arguments that at that rate e 
Beain lashed out at the Carter Ad' settlements within existing armv camos months!" 


R elations between Jerusalem and parently started last summer when State reservat 

Washington hit a new low last Department legal exfx^rts began giving time he 

week. Israeli Premier Menachem some credence to Israeli arguments that at that 

Begin lashed out at the Carter Ad' settlements within existing army camps months! 

ministration, and particularly at Secretary located on occupied territory are not il- Som 

of State Cyrus Vance, for “taking sides" legal under Article 49 of the Fourth Ge- ning to 

against Israel in criticizing the existence neva Convention, it says that "the ix:cu- mer Pr< 

of Israeli settlements in the Sinai. Two pying power shall not deport or transfer sharply 

days later the Carter Administration an- parts of its own civilian population into icy. acci 

nounced its long awaited decision to per- i the territory it tKcupies." Thereafter, on legalism 

mil the sale of nearly $3 billion worth Oct. 2, the Begin government authorized count ir 

of advanced jet aircraft to Egypt and the first of nii>e new settlements. The added/' 

Saudi Arabia, as well as $1.9 billion worth problem lies in the fact that the last four ing to c 

of planes to Israel. The is- - - 

raelis protested loudly, es¬ 
pecially about the sale to 
the Saudis. But neither 
Washington nor Jerusalem 
can afford to let the ar¬ 
gument get out of hand, and 
so the Administration an¬ 
nounced that Begin would 
visit Washington again 
within the next two or 
three weeks to talk things 
over. 

The sharpest exchange 
centered on the legality of 
the Israeli settlements. Two 
weeks ago, Vance not only 
declared that the U.S. con¬ 
sidered the settlements ille¬ 
gal and an obstacle to peace 
but also added that they 
"should not exist." Al¬ 
though his comments re¬ 
flected longstanding U.S. 
policy, Vance’s words were 
a bit blunter than usual, and 
they made Begin see red. 

Summoning rept^rlers, the 
Premier read what was 
surely the toughest official Pre sidirt Carter meeting with Foreign Minister Dayan at the White House 

Israeli blast at Washington Neither government could afford to let the argument get out of hand. 




> 


since Golda Meir rejected 
the Rogers peace plan eight years ago. 
The statement expressed "regret and pro¬ 
test" about the Vance remark, insisted 
that thtf|ettlements were "legal, legiti- 


of these settlements were placed in army 
"camps" that had been created only a few 
weeks earlier—and obviously for the sole 
purpose of providing an excuse for a ci- 


mate an^essd(lial," and even suggested | vilian settlement. At Karnei Shomron, a 


that Vance's views on the matter did not 
square with thedk of his boss. President 
Carter defended hi^ecretary of State the 
next day in a firm statement read by Press 
Secretary Jody Powell: There was “no 
contradiction" between Vance’s remark 
and any statement ever made by the Pres¬ 
ident. 

No issue has poisoned U.S.-Israeli 
relations more than that of the settle¬ 
ments The present misundersunding ap- 


West Bank seltlemenl into which civil¬ 
ians moved last week, the military facil¬ 
ities consist of a single guard hut and two 
shacks for billeting ten to 20 reservists. 

Begin s emotional outburst on the set¬ 
tlements issue raised new doubts about 
his government's interest in seeing its 


reservations about every subject every 
time he talks with the President? My God, 
at that rate every talk would take 
months!" 

Some influential Israelis are begin¬ 
ning to express similar frustrations. For¬ 
mer Premier Yitzhak Rabin spoke out 
sharply a^inst Begin’s settlements pol¬ 
icy. accusing him of preoccupation with 
legalisms that are "childish and of no ac¬ 
count in serious political situations." He 
added, "What facts is the government try¬ 
ing to create in the midst of the negoti- 
uRAcr ation process‘d What would 
happen if the other side 
tried to do such things? 
How can one resoeci a gov¬ 
ernment that carries out 
settlements whether under 
an archaeological \i.e. the 
^ disputed West Bank seltle- 
ment at Shiloh 1 or a secu¬ 
rity cover'^" Rabin's sum¬ 
mary of how his successor 
has handled the negotia- 
tions: "An ill-conceived 
failure." 

Begin had even more to 
complain about when the 
Carter Administration an¬ 
nounced its long awaited 
"package" proposal for the 
sale of aircraft to Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and Israel 
According to the plan, 
Egypt will be permitted to 
buy 50 F-5E short-range 
fighter-bombers—its first 
warplanes from the U S. 
—at a cost of $400 million; 
Saudi Arabia will be al¬ 
lowed to buy 60 of one of 
tc House ihe world's most sophisti- 
hand. cated fighters, the F-15 at 

a cost of $2.5 billion, to re¬ 
place its aging fleet of British Lightning 
jets; and Israel will be permitted to buy 
15 F-15s (in addition to 25 currently be¬ 
ing delivered), as well as 75 of the small¬ 
er but still very advanced F-16 (total cost: 
$1.9biMion) 

Jerusalem is determined to fight the 
sale to the Saudis on the ground that it rep¬ 
resents a strategic threat to Israel’s se¬ 
curity. Said a high Foreign Ministry of¬ 
ficial to Time Jerusalem Bureau Chief 
Donald Neff: “Does anyone doubt that 


talks with Egypt succeed. One U.S. of- in a future war the Saudis would come 

ficial exclaimed: "Our position against under Arab pressure to use these planes 

settlements is more than ten years old. against Israel?" As it is, the Saudis along 

Do we have to mention every one of our with Egypt, Qatar and the United Arab 


continued m pagei 





War at 33 Miles a Minute 


iinogey! Contact! 1 have a Judy at 2 o'clock! Splash!" 

DThat clipped series of radio messages—from an F^IS 
pilot reporting a ‘‘kill" during a training mission—tells much 
about modem air combat and why the planes best at it are 
in demand. Translated, the pilot’s message is that his radar 
has locked onto an enemy plane—a "Judy" in U.S. air¬ 
men's jargon—67“ to the right of his aircraft and that the mis¬ 
sile he fired sent the enemy spiraling into the sea. Flying at 
speeds of up to 2,000 m.p.h.—33 miles a minute—the pilot 
got his splash faster than it took him to tell about it. 

No foreign fighter in the air today, including the Soviet 
Union's MiG-25 Foxbat, is deadlier than the twin-engine, 
$16 million F-15 that the Carter Administration wants to 
sell to Israel and Saudi Arabia. "It's beautiful," says Brig¬ 
adier General John T. Chain Jr., who has been flying F-15s 
since they became operational three years ago. "It's the first 
fighter aircraft that has all the capabilities a pilot wants: 
high thrust, tight turning, great visibility and every switch 
in the right place in a cockpit designed for the pilot.” 

Among its weapons is the Sparrow air-to-air missile. It 
can destroy an enemy plane at a distance of about 28 miles, 
compared with the iwo-milc range of the smaller Sidewind¬ 
ers carried by the F-16s that Israel may also get and the 
F-5Es slated for Egypt. The F^5 can also carry a wide as¬ 
sortment of weapons, including nuclear bombs—though the 
planes to be sold to the Saudi^nd the Israelis will not be 
equipped to carry these. MatiiW||g^ is arsenal, while also 
flying at speed and keeping ..other craft, can be a 

handful, which is why pilots are particularly fond of the 
Heads Up Display panel, or HUO. This is a device that pro¬ 
jects all I he computerized combat- and flight-performance 
data right onto the windshield in a green phosphorescence 
that stands out even in strong sunlight. Thus the pilot does 
not have to look down at his instruments and can keep his 
eyes on the sky ahead— with an occasional glance at his rear¬ 
view mirror to see what may be behind him. 

The smaller, lighter, single-engine F-16 is much different 
— ‘ a lighter pilot's airplane." says Air Force Colonel James 
Rider, chief of the F-16 test program. At $8 million the 
F-16 is half as expensive as the big F-15 and much more ma¬ 
neuverable Although the plane does not have the F-I5's 
speed or payload, it can outmaneuver any other plane in 
the sky Among other advances, it has computer-controlled 
wings that automatically change shape during tight, fast 
moves, allowing a pilot to shake off a pursuing plane and 
most missiles in wrenching operations, like 360“ revolving 
turns. Fortunately, F-16s have a special seat that tilts back 
30“, like a barber s chair, to ease the punishing pull of grav¬ 
ity in sharp turns and loops. As a result, says Rider: "you 
are as comfortable in a 7.5-G turn in the F-16 as you were 
at about 5 Gs in the F-4 Phantom." 

Because the F-16 is so quick, a pilot swooping down to 
shoot up a column of trucks is apt to see a brown blur as he 
races over the ground. So. for strafing runs, there is a com¬ 
puterized control system that will hold the F-16 on target 
as its guns fire away, 6,000 rounds a minute. 

The F-5E fighter-bomber that the White House pro¬ 
poses to sell to Egypt is the current version of a design that 
is now 23 years old and has no advantages over the F-15s 
and F-16s except price (as little as $5 million). But the planes 
are already the work horses of the Royal Saudi Air Force 
and could be useful to Egypt at least for defensive purposes. 
Since they carry two 20mm electric machine guns and 7,000 
lbs. of bombs, they can also be used effectively to support 
ground troops. Egyptian pilots who trained in Soviet air¬ 
craft with Russian instructors may get a shock in the U.S.; 
the Air Force has 50 first-rate F-5E instructors who hap¬ 
pen to be women. 
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F-5E 

COST 

$5-B million 


LENGTH 

48 ft 

Tig6r II 

WINGSPAN 

27 «. 

50 to Egypt 

MAX. WEAPON LOAD 

8,000 H». 


MAX. SPEED 

Moch*153 


UNREFUELED RANGE 

1J00 mllM 

1 •Mmcfi equals lha spaed of sound, 740 m,p h 

SI aau la¥al at 32 •F 



F-15 

Eagle 

15 to Israel 
60 to Saudi 
Arabia 


COST 

016 mlUlon 

LENGTH 

64 N. 

WINGSPAN 

43 ft 

MAX. WEAPON LOAD 

16,000 Ibo. 

MAX. SPEED 

above Mach 2.5 

UNREFUELED RANGE 

3,480 mllaa 


F-16 

75 to Israel 


COST 

$0 flWHIon 

LENGTH 4g0t. 

WINGSPAN 

31 fl. 

MAX. VlfEAPON LOAD 

11,000 Isa. 

MAX. SPEED 

above Mach 2 

UNREFUELEO RANGE 

2JXX>mll08 
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Emirates, plan to spend S10 billion to con¬ 
struct a new military-manufacturing city 
of 80,000 to 100,000 people 35 miles south- 
c«:.st of Riyadh, the Saudi capital. Its pur- 
ix^: to build air-to-air and air-lo-surface 
missile systems. 

Congress has the power to block Car¬ 
ter's warplane sale plan, and there is 
bound to be a big fight over it on Capitol 
Hill this spring. Eleven members of the 
15-man Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee had previously warned Vance 
against the sale to the Saudis. In 1976 Ger¬ 
ald Ford had promised the Saudis the F- 
15, but decided not to proceed with the 
sale during an election year. Reminded 
of that,commitment by Riyadh, Carter 
agreed to honor Ford’s pledge. The Pres¬ 
ident also felt it important to extend arms 
to Sadat at this stage: he reasoned that 
for domestic political reasons it would be 
best to announce the latest decision on 


arms sales to the Israelis at the same time. 

The numbers of planes involved were 
worked out scrupulously, and a high Ad¬ 
ministration official insists, 'These num¬ 
bers are not subject to a lot of haggling." 
Washington also maintains that the sales 
would not alter the basic military balance 
in Che region. But, as critics of the deci¬ 
sion's timing point out, since deliveries of 
the F-15s and F-16$ are nearly four years 
away, the announcement could have been 
delayed until progress had been made in 
resumed talks between Egypt and Israel. 

T he next chapter in the Middle East ne¬ 
gotiations will begin when Assistant 
Secretary of State Alfred (“Roy") Ather¬ 
ton resumes the shuttle between Cairo and 
Jerusalem in an effort to get the two sides 
to agree on a statement of principles that 
would govern a peace agreement. Egyp¬ 
tian President Anwar Sadat had leR Cairo 
I__ 


three weeks ago in a mood of depression. 
He returned last week buoyed by the sup^ 
port he received in the U.S. and in six Eu¬ 
ropean nations. 

On the Israeli side. Foreign Ministef 
Moshe Dayan was already in the U.S. to 
do some fund raising and talk with Car¬ 
ter and Vance; after his session at thb 
White House, he noted that "significani 
differences" remained regarding the set¬ 
tlements and the plane sale to the Saudis. 
Next week Defense Minister Ezer Weias- 
man is due in Washington, and Begin wiO 
probably arrive the week after thid. 
Washington wags were already debatiiw 
whether Begin would get the same trea& 
ment, including a Camp David weekend, 
as Sadat. Jok^ one Jewish community 
leader: “We clocked Carter when he went 
to meet Sadat on the White House law% 
He'd better not walk any slower toward 
Begin." ■ 


The PresMent’s Shuttler 

A diplomat's diplomat. The quintessential foreign-service 
officer. A cool professional who never betrays emotions. 
These are some of the phrases that his cdleagu^ use to de¬ 
scribe the man whom President Cait^ has selected as his 
special ambassador to the Israeli-Egyptian political talks. 
Alfred Leroy (‘‘Roy") Atherton Jr., 56, Cyrus Vance's As¬ 
sistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
deserves equal praise for sacrificial obedience. After 30 years 
in the foreign service, 14 of them dealing directly with the 
ever boiling Middle ^t caul¬ 
dron, AUteiton would have 
preferred a more i^laxed am¬ 
bassadorial assignment. As 
Author Edward R.F. Sheehim 
said of Atherton in his chron¬ 
icle of shuttle diplomacy. The 
Arabs, Israelis, and Kissinger, 

“He yearns to escape Washing¬ 
ton, to win a quiet embassy 
where he can glimpse the Med¬ 
iterranean, take naps in the af¬ 
ternoon. enjoy the laughter of 
his wife." 

Instead of all this, Ather¬ 
ton is taking on an arduous 
mission that may run for years 
and still end in failure. His 
fi^pses of the Mediterranean 
wiU be limited to what he can 
see on shuttle flights between 
Cairo, Jerusalem and Damas¬ 
cus^ well as Amman and Ri- 
yatMQi One consolation at least is that Wife Betty will be 
along. 

Atherton's new job is all the more difficult because he 
will be following in the contrails of both his own boss and 
Henry Kissing. As Secretaries of State, they were able 
to speak directly for their Piiesidents, and could make de¬ 
cisions on the spot. While Atherton clearly lacks that kind 
of authority, he is ideally suited for the latest shuttle. Rea¬ 
son; he is more fhmiliar than any other American dip¬ 
lomat with the technical ptoblems that will dominate the 
potitica] discussions. / 


An dectrical engmeer's son who worked his way through 
Harvard waiting on tabksa^^ selling newspapers, Ather¬ 
ton eutied a master's degree in hisu^ in 1947. When he 
joined the ft)reign service, J^had an eye on a career in Eu¬ 
rope. After a stint in he was transferred to 

State’s Near Eastm Asian bureain-NEA in Fog- 

gy Bemom shorthand^and given assignments in Damascus ^ 
and the Syrian city of Aleppo in the turbulent 1950s. While 
based in Syria, Atherton defied an unwritten State Depart¬ 
ment rule by taking a vacation in Israel, on the theory that 
it would help hhtt understand both sides of the Middle East 
controversy. 

Reassigned to Washington 
in 1965, Atherton rose steadily, 
from desk officer to director 
for Israel and Arab-fsrael Af¬ 
fairs, Deputy Assistant Secre¬ 
te for NEA under Joseph J. 

Sisco and finally, in 1974, As¬ 
sistant Secretary. A workahol¬ 
ic, he spends at teast twelve 
hours a day six days a week 
and half of Sunday in his • 
(dfice. 

In a distinguished career, 
AUieittm has suffered one em¬ 
barrassment. It involved the ; 
1976 publication of Sheehan's • 
book on Kissinger and Middle 
East policy. Atherton, who had 
taken copious notes during , 
shuttle ne^tiations, with 
Kisringer’s implicit approval, 
briefed Sheehan on what took ' 
place. As it happened, publi- : 
cation d the book coincided witii a much publictzed Kis- ^ 
singer complaint about Caphol Hill leaks of CIA infor* ^ 
mation. Embarrassed by what appeared to be a leak in 
his own department, Kissinger called Sfeeehan’s quotes 
unauthorised; Atherton publicly assumed blanie and was 
given a ^serious leprimand.” Last week, however, Kis- ' 
singer described his onetime aide as '*tlie very best kind of ' 
foreign-service erffioer.” Said the dd reprimaiider. *^He ^ 
help^ keep our Middle East policy alive through four Ad- > 
ministrations, and he’s an extraorditiaiity fine and decent i 
humanbeingonlcnxifil.’' / ; 


Ktimiic>tn.~«renTJ>cT 
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Ian Smith (right) with Elliot Gabolla, Biftop Abol Muzorowa and Joremlah Ctilrau 


RHODESIA 



Blueprint for Bisck Power—Maybe 


Under increasing pressure. Smith decides to strike a deal 


illt is a victory for moderation/' 
■ beamed Rhodesia's Prime Minister 
Ian Smith last week. Standing on the sun¬ 
ny lawn of a red brick civil service build¬ 
ing in Salisbury, Smith announced that 
he and three black nationalist leaders had 
reached agreement on a formula for black 
majority rule in Rhodesia The proposal, 
which came after 1V> months of almost 
daily negotiations, would bring to an end 
90 years of white rule in the breakaway 
British colony, something Smith himself 
only a few years ago vowed would never 
happen “in a thousand years.” 

Many details, particularly on the 
makeup of a transition government, re¬ 
main to be worked out. Moreover, the 
plan must be ratified in a referendum by 
Rhodesia's white voters. The proposal 
does, however, lay out the basic blueprint 
for a constitution, offering both new vol- 
iOS rights to the country's 6.4 million 
•blacks and strong guarantees to its 
268,000 whites. Chief among the stipu¬ 
lations is a new 100-seat Parliament, in 
which 28 seats would be reserved for 
whites for ten years, most to be elected 
under a formula that ensures domination 
by Smith's own Rhodesian Front Parly. 

The three black leaders—Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, 52; the Rev. Ndabaningi 
Sithole, 57; and Senator Jeremiah Chirau, 
54—are generally conceded to command 
a broad following among Rhodesia's 
blacks. Muzorewa, an American-educat¬ 
ed Methodist minister and leader of the 
United African National Council, was 
welcomed back by a crowd of 200,000 in 


Salisbury last year, when he decided to re¬ 
turn from his self-imposed exile to help 
work out a settlement. Sithole (who was 
traveling and thus was represented at last 
week's talks by a colleague, Elliot Gabel- 
la) does not enjoy Muzorewa's popularity, 
but he is considered to be a skillful polit¬ 
ical tactician. He also commands consid¬ 
erable financial resources from big Lon- 
don-based donors. Senator Chirau has the 
firmest political base among the conser¬ 
vative tribal chiefs, who still influence 
millions of the country’s blacks. 

A major difficulty, however, is the fact 
that the proposed settlement does not in¬ 
clude representatives of the Patriotic 
Front, which has some 17,000 guerrillas 
in neighboring Mozambique and Zambia 
engaged in a war of attrition with the 
Smith government. As expected. Front 
Leaders Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mu¬ 
gabe castigated the internal settlement 
plan and vowed to step up the fighting. 
'‘We are going to hit each other hard.” 
Nkomo said ominously after the an¬ 
nouncement last week. '‘We intend to fin¬ 
ish (Smith 1 up.” 

The settlement may pose a sticky di¬ 
lemma for the U.S. and Britain, which 
have been trying to negotiate a transfer 
of power in Rhodesia that would include 
Nkomo and Mugabe. British Foreign 
Secretary David Owen, for example, has 
been sharply critical of the talks between 
Salisbury and the moderate black nation¬ 
alists. But last week he responded to a bar¬ 
rage of Tor}' questions in the House of 
Commons by conceding that the agree¬ 


ment is “a significant step toward ma¬ 
jority rule.” 

But America’s U.N. Ambassador, 
Andrew Young, complained that the 
Smith plan does not address “the issues 
that have some 40,000 people fighting.” 
Even so, Washington may eventually find 
itself facing an uncomfortable problem; 
How can it continue to push for a set¬ 
tlement that includes Nkomo and Mu¬ 
gabe if London decides to endorse Smith's 
accord with the moderates? 

A looming danger noted by Young is 
that “there would be a massive commit¬ 
ment of Soviet weapons” to the Front that 
could touch off a brutal “black-on-black 
civil war,” as in Angola two years ago. The 
Front gets most of its arms from Russia 
and China, and Moscow's eagerness to use 
African disputes to advance its own aims 
was demonstrated anew with its infusion 
of arms and advisers into Ethiopia. 

With mounting military pressures 
from the Patriotic Front, growing casual¬ 
ties, and the increasing costs of fighting an 
expensive war, Smith had been forced to 
conclude that he could no longer maintain 
white minority rule. Thus last year he sent 
out feelers to the black lesiders to come 
home to make a deal. It was and is a cal¬ 
culated gamble. The settlement could 
grow very shaky when Smith and the 
blacks actually sit down to try to form a 
transition government. For one thing. 
Smith has vowed to remain in control un¬ 
til aher the white referendum, something 
that may not go down well with the 
blacks. For another, the government, 
whoever is in charge, will almost surely be 
faced with a step-up in the guerrilla war 
that will put new burdens on the hard- 
pressed Rhodesian army. 

Smith hopes that his readiness to 
transfer power to Rhodesia’s blacks will 
yield important dividends. By making his 
regime appear reasonable, for instance, 
the settlement could gain international 
recognition for Salisbury and an end to 
economic sanctions There also could be a 
decline in guerrilla recruitment and a re¬ 
turn of some black fighters loyal to the fac¬ 
tions of Muzorewa and Sithole. If these 
hopes are fulfilled, the wily Smith will 
have finessed what has been perhaps the 
toughest challenge of his long political ca¬ 
reer. But'if these hopes are false, then his 
settlement may prove to have been yet an¬ 
other wasted hour in Rhodesia's race 
against the clock. ■ 

“HeretoSita9” 

F or a look at how the small, strained but 
proficient Rhodg^an army is pre¬ 
paring to handle its changing role. Time 
J ohannesburg Bureau Chief William Mc- 
Whirter spent ten days louring the mili¬ 
tary zones on both the Mozambique bor¬ 
der and along the Zambezi River opposite 
Zambia. His report. 

In the five years since Rhodesia de- 
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dared that it was oflidally at war, the To inflict maximum casualties, the 
army has changed greatly. In many re- army chases and traps guerrilla bands, 
spects, the struggle resembles a World then calls in heavy firepower, like the air- 
NA^ar 11 campaign in an African setting, borne “fire force'’ units that raided guer- 
f nere are battered green Dakota aircraft, rilla bases in Mozambique last year. One 
ra;ioo packs, small base camps of while- Rhodesian unit even claims a world rec- 
washed canteens and dusty beer halls, tin- ord. Its members made three parachute 
roofed headquarters rooms with map-cov- jumps into separate combat actions in a 
ered walls and the whine of heavy trucks single day. Fire force officers say they 
stripping their gears in the red clay sludge have been responsible for at least 80% of 
that passes for roads. Rhodesia's 9,000- the more than 4,000guerrillas killed in the 
man army is less than a U.S. Army divi- war so far 

Sion in strength, and its war is still mainly Army service has become a way of re- 
fought at the level of small patrols—four- acting against the helplessness of being ci- 
and five-man army “slicks" and ten-man vilian targets of terrorism, especially for 
guerrilla sections seeking to hunt 
and kili in a heavy bush terrain. 

For a Rhodesian soldier, a 
typical day begins with dawn pa¬ 
trols that involve setting out from 
an overnight jungle camp for a 
tramp in slept-in fatigues across 
deep grass, mountain trails and 
through village kraals. In the 
bush, visibility is often limited to a 
few yards: one stick recently am¬ 
bushed a guerrilla group that had 
been sleeping less than 50 yards 
away. In the present summer sea¬ 
son, rains flood the rivers and the * 
jungle trails that make up the in- 
flUration routes. By July, the mid¬ 
dle of the and winter season, the 
water holes will have dried up; the 
soldiers will have to quench their 
thirst at the stagnant pools buffa¬ 
loes use for wallowing. Ticks, fleas 
and horseflies are constant irri¬ 
tants, and at night elephant herds 
have been known to lumber blind¬ 
ly through tr(X>p positions. But the 
main hazard is the growing num¬ 
ber of guerrillas coming across the 
borders Says one major: “No 
army has ever had to fight a guer¬ 
rilla war like this, on a one-to-one 
basis." 

The Rhodesians have devel¬ 
oped an aggressive tactical ap¬ 
proach to bush warfare. Infantry 
soldiers in black kit and camou¬ 
flage are simply dropped off* on a 
mam road to walk into the jungle. 

There they may remain for two or BtocK and wWte Hhodeatan a m maneuv er* 

three weeks without relief or re- World War 7/ in an African settirtf'. 
supply, living off the land or out of 

their rations (including rice and a thick reservists, who, after completii 

African corn-meal paste called sadza). daiory 24 months of active du 

Whether tracking guerrillas by day or set- least half of each year on rolati 

ting up ambush positions at night, the two-month call-ups. Striking 

“troopieHJjicommunicatc by hand signals produced a kind of cocky res 

as they searchllbt foot and boot prints, has hardened the army's reso] 

bowed grass, broken camps or other vari- fighting. Gallows humor is 

eties of “icrr spoor," army slang for terror- “The bloke got triple-tapped,' 

ist tracks. Says Majv James Cromar. 43, recounted one day abi^ui a I 

a reserve commander stationed near the still alive friend near the ZamI 

Mozambique border: “We have created a “He was stripped from a corpe 

lop-rate bush fighter. You can drop an av- vale in the morning, got blowr 

erage reserve troopie anywhere in the by a land mine going into posi 

country at night with a compass, and he other mine on the way back ar 

can give you a six-figure grid reading tared when they zeroed in on I 

which can pul you within 100 yards of his When major mobilizatioi 
position.*’ early 1976, the average age of 





reservists, who, after completing the man¬ 
datory 24 months of active duty, spend at 
least half of each year on rotating one- and 
two-month call-ups. Striking back has 
produced a kind of cocky resilience that 
has hardened the army's resolve to go on 
fighting. Gallows humor is abundant. 
“The bloke got triple-tapped," a sergeant 
recounted one day about a luckless but 
still alive friend near the Zambian border. 
“He was stripped from a corporal to a pri¬ 
vate in the morning, got blown up at night 
by a land mine going into position, hit an¬ 
other mine on the way back and was mor¬ 
tared when they zeroed in on his base." 

When major mobilization began in 
early 1976, the average age of the draftees 


was 23. Says a senior field officer: *'A lot of 
them were married with very young fam¬ 
ilies, totally unprepared for any war situ¬ 
ation. Many of those draftees finally left 
the country ” Sometimes it was just the 
wife who packed up: stories still circulate 
of men who completed their army tours to 
return home and find no one there. But 
morale has improved, both in the field and 
on the home fronts. “Everybody always 
talks about leaving, but 1 think I'll brace it 
out." says a lance corporal. “When you 
come out after you've had a few contacts, 
you can feel it’s a job well done.” The 
country's isolation may even have 
strengthened the soldiers’ defiant 
belief in their professionalism. 
Laughs Reserve Rifleman Pat 
Thompson, a welder “Rhode¬ 
sians enjoy their status. Everyone 
likes being called a rebel." 

But why such rebels go on 
fighting is far less easy to explain. 
Theirs is not a war against blacks: 
as a result of a massive recruit¬ 
ment drive, the army is now more 
than two-thirds black. Mixed field 
training has begun, the first 13 
black officers have been commis- 
ioned. and black iroopics are lak- 
mg their places in integrated 
slicks—all with little h^istiliiy 
from whites so far. 

any of the black recruits 
come from guerrilla target 
areas in the tribal trust lands. 
Some come from army, police or 
other families identified as pro- 
government A few join simply for 
the money, even though, at $87 a 
month, a black soldier makes only 
a fourth of what a white one does. 
The army tries to protect its black 
recruits from reprisals, but not al¬ 
ways successfully. One sad exam¬ 
ple is Rifleman Arimando Chan- 
gadeya. 27 his father was killed 
by terrorists last March, his un¬ 
cle was beaten up in June and died 
a month later, and last December 
his wife, mother and two children 
were shot and mutilated. He 
learned about their deaths when 
he went home on leave last month!. 
“I won't go home again,” he "ayS 
“I still have seven years to serve.” : 

The soldiers are contemptuous of th^; 
guerrillas, whom they dismiss (in thn j 
words of one sergeant) as “nothing but h j 
I bunch of bloody garden boys with weap¬ 
ons.” Top officers are confident that the | 
army cannot lose, militarily, and that it 
will have to be disbanded before it Hi 
beaten. 

But that is not the future this army is 
preparing for. Having grown from a ccr*' 
emonial outfit good mainly for parades 
to a tested combat force, these soldiers, 
seem ready to take on the far more conr*^ 
plex mission that will face them when 
they are doing their fighting for a black- 
dominated government. m 
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Fill out this coupon 
and save a child 

Just by completing this simple questionnaire, you can befriend a needy child through Save the 
Children Federation. For only fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other 
sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village... help hard-working people in their 
fight for dignity ...turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two 
cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest of the poor where the need is so 
desperate, it^can work miracles. tiifpc 


My Name is:. 
Address_ 


Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 


1. What geographical area are 
you interested in? • 

Urgent need exists in ail the areas listed below. Select an 
area, or let us assign a chitj||there the need is greatest. 


i 1 Where the need 
is greatest 

□ Appalachia 
(U.S.) 

[ I Bangladesh 
n Chicano (U.S ) 

□ Colombia 


[ I DortlinlwjL, 
Republi™ 

□ Honduras 

□ Indian (Latin 
America) 

n Indian (U.S.) 

□ Indonesia 


□ Inner Cities 
(U.S.) 

n Israel 

□ Korea 

Lj Lebanon 

□ Mexico 

[ I Rural South (U.S ) 


2. Any sex or age preference? 

If SO, our personnel who are familiar with conditions in 
the area you have chosen will select a child in accordance 
with your wishes. 

tJ Boy 1 1 Girl □ No preference 

Age LJ 4 to 7 H 8 to 12 □ No preference 

3. Would you like a picture of your 
sponsored child? 

Shortly after assignment is made, we can 
send you a photograph and brief personal 
history, if you desire. 

□ Yes □ No 

4. Would you like to 
correspond with your 
sponsored child? 

If desired, correspondence can 
help build a meaningful 
one-to-one relationship. 

Translations, where necessary, 
are supplied by Save 
the Children Federation. 

□ Yes □ No 


Mail to: 



5. Would you like information about 
the child’s community? 

Several times a year you can receive detailed reports on 
Ihe activities and projects being undertaken in the com¬ 
munity to benefit your sponsored child. Would you like to 
receive such information? 

□ Yes n No 

6. How do you wish to send your payment? 

□ Monthly, $16 □ Semi-annually, $96 

n Quarterly, $48 □ Annually, $192 

Enclosed is my first payment: $_ 

7. Do you wish verification of Save the 
Children Federation credentials? 

Save the Children is indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. An exceptionally large percentage (78.1%) of 
each tax deductible dollar you donate is used for direct 
aid and supporting program services. Due to volunteered 
time, labor and materials, your donation pro¬ 
vides your sponsored child with benefits 
worth many times your total gift. An inform¬ 
ative annual report and audit statement 
are available upon request. 

□ Yes □ No 

8. Would you rather make a 
contribution than become 
I sponsor of an individual 
child at this time? 

□ Yes. enclosed Is my 

contribution of S_ 

n Check here for general in¬ 
formation about our unique 
programs for aiding impov¬ 
erished children. 

YOUR SPONSORMliP 
PAYHiNTS^ND 

contribiMons are 

INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 


^VE tHB CHILDREN FEDERATION' 

J 4tWilton Road, Westport. ComidAtf^ 

less you for caring enough! 

the Internat^l^Lion fof)B|Mld Welfare end the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 


Member of the lnternati< 









ETHIOPIA: Soviet planes used In the arms lift to Addis Ababa lined up at city’s 
airport last week (top), while Somali weapons captured In the Ogaden are dlsplayer* 
the town of Harar (right) and Ethiopian militiamen parade 
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AFRICA 

A Desert Duel Keeps Heating Up 

Lots ofadvisers but very few prisoners in the Ogaden 


T he war between Ethiopia and Soma* 
lia in the Horn of Africa ground grim* 
ly on last week. On the battlefield the 
Ethiopians and their Soviet and Cuban 
advisers, who are now thought to total 
about 6.000. were clearly gaining in their 
drive to oust Somalian forces from Ethi¬ 
opia’s Ogaden desert region. But if the So¬ 
malis were running scared, there was lit¬ 
tle sign of it in their capital. Mogadishu. 
The mood was all but jubilant, as the gov¬ 
ernment announced a general mobiliza¬ 
tion and inducted 30.000 volunteers, in¬ 
cluding women and 15-ycar-olds. in a 
national militia. 

Somalia's President Mohammed Siad 
Barre, who was Moscow’s most loyal 
friend in the area until he kicked the Rus¬ 
sians out last November, sieptxjd up his 
appeals (so far unsuccessful) for Western 
military support, "If the Russians are not 
thrown out of this region/ he tolU an in¬ 
terviewer. "the third world 
break out" 

n Ethiopia, Lieut. Colonel 
Haile Mariam, leader of the ruling Pro¬ 
visional Military C ouncil in Addis Aba¬ 
ba. was directing his anger at W'a.shington 
I During a government-sponsored press 
tour foUowiuy storvK Mengistu ac¬ 
cused the U S (falsely) of indirectly sup¬ 
plying arm.s to Somalia, At week's end 
an American delegation led by David 
Aaron, deputy director of the National Se¬ 
curity Council, arrived in the Ethiopian 
capital to urge Mengistu not to burn his re¬ 
maining bridges with the U S Last week 
Time Nairobi Bureau Chief David Wood 
was in the Ogaden. His report; 

[ Somewhere deep in the stony inhos¬ 
pitable Ogaden desert, a vicious war is 
bieing fought with sophisticated weaponry 
and ground troops made up largely of ill- 
trained and illiterate peasants. But while 
the outside worl<^ has been denied a look 
at the actual fighting, the devastation left 
in the wake of advancing and retreating 
armies is evident enough. 

^ Outside Harar. a major town in the 
Ogaden, Somali tanks and artillery fought 
for two months against Ethiopian defend¬ 
ers dug into the hillsides. Along the wind¬ 
ing dirt road from Harar to the front, 
small huts of clay bricks and thatched 
grass roofs were burned by occupying St>- 
mali forces, then hit by rockets and bombs 
from Ethiopian warplanes. Now the rub¬ 
ble lies mixed with brass shell casings, 
shattered steel helmets and bodies left to 
rot when the war passed through. 

Pedis, an agricultural center of 5,000, 
is deserted. The dirt streets of the village 
are strewn with torn clothing, bricks, 
pieces of tin roof and spent shells. When 
the rockets came, the people fled. A few 


V 

Mengistu 


hundred have turned up in Harar, a day's 
walk away, where they Ux)k shelter in 
warehouses, their bundles of belongings 
arranged in a circle around.each family. 
The rest exist in the bush, watching the 
kites (scavenging hawks) circle their vil¬ 
lages. Last week the Ethiopian air force 
dropped leaflets telling the villagers it was 
safe to return home. Most declined. 

At the military airfield at Dire Dawa, 
dozens of green-and-brown-camouflaged 
MiG-17s and 21s thunder off into the sky 
each day to strike at Somali forces hun¬ 
dreds of miles away As they roar down 
the runway, mules pulling carts plod past 



“Counterrevolutionafy** killed in Addis Ababa 


Not all the results are tn 

the barbed-wire boundaries (^f the tarmac, 
carrying jugs of water The combatants 
themselves arc hardly better off There 
are indications on both sides that the 
greenest troops are pushed into the front 
lines One captured Simiali who said hj 
was 13 years old was shown off by the 
Ethiopians in Harar The yi^uth claimed 
he had been forced into the army, given j 
two months’ training and sent to the front, i 

In the latest round of heavy fighting, 1 
which began during the last week of Jan¬ 
uary around Harar, the Ethiopians say 
they have lost 500 to 700 dead and 1,500 
wounded and have killed some 2.000 So¬ 
mali army regulars. The actual figures arc 
almost certainly higher, but the Ethiopian 
claim to have taken only 17 prisoners is 
prot>ably accurate: both sides expect Uneir 
soldiers to die fighting, and each side 
claims the other has special squads to 
eliminate troops that surrender. 

Western diplomats in the area believe 


that while the Ethiopians have settled in 
for a long campaign to push the Somalis 
out of the Ogaden, the war could end fair¬ 
ly quickly if the Somalis decide to pull 
their army back, intact, behind their bor¬ 
der. Indeed there was some indication 
that they were withdrawing their heavy 
artillery. But according to Somalian of¬ 
ficials, this merely signals a shift back to 
guerrilla tactics against the Ethiopian 
forces. If the Somalians do execute a full 
retreat, there is now no serious concern 
that the Ethiopians will try to occupy any 
Somali territory, although in their discus¬ 
sions with U.S. diplomats in Addis Ababa, 
Soviet officials have refused to rule out 
"hot pursuit" missions across the border. 

In assessing the situation, a U.S. dip¬ 
lomat points out that "not all the results 
are in yet on the Soviet gamble on the 
Horn " Eor one thing, the Ethiopian re¬ 
gime’s loyalty to Moscow has yet to be 
deeply tested. Mengistu is a nationalist 
above all. and there may be some truth 
in his claim that he turned to Moscow 
partly because the U.S. would not sell him 
weapons In any case, the Soviets can 
hardly escape the many reminders of how 
quickly allegiances can change on the 
Horn. The Ethiopian soldiers still wear 
American-supplied uniforms, their weap¬ 
ons. ammunition and even their slang are 
mostly U.S.-issue too. Only a few have 
the new caps, supplied by the Soviets, that 
sport a hammer and sickle ■ 

“Let’s See the 
War, Dammit!” 

A S it pressed its drive in the Ogaden. 

I Ethiopia's regime launched another 
campaign on an entirely new front: world 
opinion Having virtually closed the coun - 
try to foreign newsmen for months. Men- 
gisiu's government suddenly invited re¬ 
porters from Western and East bloc news 
organizations to come for a ten-day visit. 
More than 90 correspondents turned up 
last week for what w'as billed as a guided 
look at the war and the Marxist govern¬ 
ment's revolution at home 

Just how guided the tour would be be¬ 
came clear soon after the visitors arrived 
in Addis Ababa. “The boom came dow'n 
hard on the first day,” reported Time’s 
D avid Wood. A slight, wiry official 
showed up at the Ghion Hotel and told 
the reporters* "We will insist that you stay 
at this hotel and that you stick to the of¬ 
ficial program." He was not 0bding. His 
in.struclions were enfe^kd by pistol-tol- 
ing guards stationed outside the hotel. 
Anyone trying to make the normal round 
of journalistic contacts with diplomats 
and other sources—or even to go to a res¬ 
taurant—was stopped cold. Taxi drivers 
were forbidden to pick up the reporters 
"They can’t tell you that." Wood said to 
one cabby "Oh, they can tell us any¬ 
thing." whispered the driver, as a guard 
hovered a few feet away. 

Instead of being taken for a prom- 
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ised firsthand look at the war, the cor¬ 
respondents were carted off for sightsee¬ 
ing at former Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
palace and repeatedly mustered for "'press 
conferences” that turned into lengthy 
Marxist lectures. That was not surprising. 
The tour was being guided by two outfits 
that run the Marxist indoctrination pro¬ 
gram inside the country, the Ethiopian 
Revolutionary Information Committee 
(ERIC) and the Provisional Office for Mass 
Or^nizational Affairs (pomoa). Ex¬ 
plained one official: “Ninety-five percent 
of Ethiopia is illiterate, and this jargon 
stuff is designed to try to communicate 
some very complex ideas to them. Fm sor¬ 
ry it’s being used on you as well ” The ar¬ 
gument did not go down well with a dis¬ 
gruntled Soviet correspondent, who might 
have been expected to be more tolerant 
of the relentless ideologizing. "This is all 
silly schoolboy rhetoric,” he said. “Let's 
get out and see the war. dammit!” 




By the second day, a full-scale revolt 
was on. Randy Daniels of CBS-l'V staged 
a loud argument with an official and the 
guards in the hotel lobby, while his film 
crew slipped out the back way to shoot 
pictures. Others left the hotel before the 
guards were awake. By midweek about 
half of the Western reporters had disen¬ 
gaged themselves from the official pro¬ 
gram and were scurrying around inter¬ 
viewing or taking pictures of bodies 
sprawled on the sidewalks—victims of the 
regime’s “red terror” campaign of night¬ 
ly assassination of Ethiopians whom it 
deems counterrevolutionaries. 

A t a cocktail party, an Ethiopian of- 
. ficial smilingly told the reporters that 
“we may be forced to take a revolution¬ 
ary step against those deviating from the 
program ” Since “revolutionary step" is 
the government euphemism for an exe¬ 
cution, the bad joke drew some ragged 


laughter—but not from those who had 
heard the staccato of automatic-rifie fire 
near the hotel before the party began. 

By week’s end relations between the 
press and the government were beyond re¬ 
pair. Several Western reporters were ac¬ 
cused of being CIA agents because they 
tried to take pictures of a burned-out So¬ 
mali tank near the front, and two photog¬ 
raphers were detained for three hours for 
taking pictures of bodies on the streets. A 
group of American journalists was even 
denied permission to attend a U.S. embas¬ 
sy reception, prompting an official Amer¬ 
ican protest to the Ethiopian foreign min¬ 
istry. The tour ended with a canned press 
conference at which Mengistu answered 
questions which had been submitted ear¬ 
lier by the correspondents. Most of the re¬ 
porters promptly packed their bags and 
set off for Somalia, where despite nine 
years of Marxist rule, journalists are now 
free to roam about at will. ■ 


TheU^SjAbroad/StrobeTalboU 

The Dilemma of the Hoif^ 


E very week the staff of the National Security Council sits 
down for a freewheeling tour of the horizon. Pres¬ 
idential Adviser Zbigniew Br7.ezinski rather enjoys revert¬ 
ing to his former role as a professor of international re¬ 
lations. “Our own little postgraduate seminar," one partic¬ 
ipant calls the sessions. 

Lately Brzezinski has often steered the discussion to¬ 
ward the Horn of Africa and Soviet inroads there. He sees 
Russia's support of the Ethiopian counteroffensive against 
Somalia as a textbook case of how one superpower can turn 
an obscure regional conflict into a strategic challenge to its 
ideological and political rival. During one of his early- 
morning briefings for Jimmy Carter. Brzezinski suggested 
that Leonid Brezhnev has found, in the tribal dispute over 
the wastes of the Ogaden, a way of trying the mettle of the 
new American leader, just as Nikita Khrushchev tested John 
F. Kennedy in the first two years of his presidency. 

The Carter Administration ought not to take the So¬ 
viets’ latest African adventure quite so personally. Almost 
by reflex the U.S.S.R. seeks toeholds in trouble spots, wher¬ 
ever they are available, no matter what the climate and to¬ 
pography, be it quicksand or snowdrift. Naturally, it is pur¬ 
suing strategic advantage against the U.S But it is also 
seeking it against China, which has made inroads of us 
own in East Africa. Moreover, the Russians are taking ad¬ 
vantage of what they perceive, to 
be an opportunity simply because, 
like Mount Everest, it is there 
—and^j^ause they are Russians. 

They are alsc^oing so at great cost 
—between $800 million and $ I bil¬ 
lion in military help to Ethiopia. 

As the lavishly financed Ethi¬ 
opian forces push relentlessly to¬ 
ward the Somali border, there is a 
tendency in Washington to dwell 
on what the policy planners call 
the worst-case scenario. The lat¬ 
est version does not feature an 
Ethiopian invasion and takeover of 
Somalia, but the script does call for 


the collapse of the Mohamed Siad Barre regime and the in¬ 
stallation in Mogadishu of a pro-Soviei Ethiopian ally, t>er- 
haps even a puppet. That prospect is unquestionably wor¬ 
risome. but it would hardly turn the Red Sea into, well, a 
Red lake. Saudi Arabia and Egypt would sec to that 

As an antidote to their pessimism. U.S. analysts might 
consider the Soviets' own worst-case scenario. In Ethiopia 
they have cast their lot with one of the most unstable re¬ 
gimes in the world. The man in charge in Addis Ababa is 
Lieut. Colonel Mengistu Haile Mariam, who solved a squab¬ 
ble within the ruling Dergue by having his dissenting col¬ 
leagues executed. According to one account, he.arrived at a 
meeting of the Dergue with a machine gun instead of a 
gavel and carried out the highly effective parliamentary ma¬ 
neuver himself. 

The Russians have found another target of opportunity 
in nearby Uganda, where Soviet pers(3nnel have been teach¬ 
ing Idi Amin’s airmen how to fly MiGs. With clients like 
Mengistu and Idi Amin, the Soviets do not need enemies in 
Africa—yet they have them. Their advisers were expelled 
from Ghana in 1966 and more recently from Egypt and the 
Sudan, two countries that were, at the lime of the expul¬ 
sions, pillars of stability compared with Ethiopia today. 

The Carter Administration contemplates the warfare 
in the Ogaden with mixed anxiety. On the one hand, it 
worries about Soviet intentions; on 
the other, it worries about the per¬ 
ils of getting too much involved 
itself. That latter concern should 
far outweigh the former; for the 
past i5 years. Soviet intentions in 
Africa have had a way of rip¬ 
ening into Soviet setbacks. Carter 
and Brzezinski might, for the mo¬ 
ment, be nervous about sitting on 
the sidelines as the Ethiopians rout 
the Somalis in the Ogaden, but 
in the long run the sidelines will 
probably prove to have been the 
most strategic position for the U.S. 
to occupy. 
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ITALY 

Soft-Selling a Compromis e 

The Communists insist on full partnership 


W ^hen Giulio Andreotti was beginning 
his career as a young minister in a se¬ 
nes of fast-falling governments, he jok- 
remarked that the simplest answer 
to the frustrating conundrum of Italian 
politics might be a perpetual, unresolved 
government crisis. “You could just carry 
on and on indefinitely with a caretaker 
government," he observed wryly, “and 
that would become a solution in itself." 
Last week, as the Premier-designate 
wrestled with Italy's 35th postwar crisis, 
a new flare-up of bloody violence came 
as a painful reminder that far more than 
a caretaker government was needed in 
an age of social disorder and economic 
decline. In Rome, Judge Riccardo Pal¬ 
ma. 63. a government adviser on han¬ 
dling terrorist prisoners, was machine- 
gunned to death in his car by members 
of the fanatic Red Brigades. In Milan, 
another left-wing commando shot the 
legs of Alfa Romeo Executive Domenico 
Segala. 55, and wounded a passerby on 
the street. 

Andreotti, meanwhile, couMkgnly 
make haste slowly in tortuous ne|^j- 
ations to form a government supported 
by four other parties and the Communists, 
who were expectantly poised on the 
threshold of a new and significant mea¬ 
sure of governing power. After five weeks 
of maneuvering, Andreotti appealed on 
television for a little more public pa¬ 
tience “Everyone should understand." 
he said, "that we cannot have an ac¬ 
celerated timetable for the solution of 
the crisis because we have to pull to¬ 
gether different positions." Indeed, a con¬ 
siderable gap still remained between the 
Communists on the one hand and a com¬ 
bination of the small, staunchly anti¬ 
communist Liberal Party and hard-line 
Christian Democrats on the other The 
issue: official recognition of the Com¬ 
munists as part of a new governing par¬ 
liamentary majority. 

Andreotti believed for a while that 
he could once more produce a workable 
compromise. He had extracted from his 
own parly’s suspicious leadership com¬ 
mittee a more flexible negotiating man¬ 
date and, deploying that wider margin, 
j|^^opo^ a series of devices, awesome 
in their ambiguity, for bringing the Com¬ 
munists closer to the levers of govern¬ 
ment. “A masterpiece," said a European 
diplomat with only a touch of sarcasm. 
“It’s ^uivocal hairsplitting, of course," 
explained a Socialist parliamentarian, 
“but the Christian Democrats need to 
be able to say that in a future gov¬ 
ernment they do not depend on the Com¬ 
munist votes." Added a Christian Dem¬ 
ocrat Deputy: “The key to the solution 
is how to create something that can be 
interpreted differently so that each side 
can claim the other made the concession." 
The Communists, in turn, dropped 


their formal insistence on Cabinet seats 
in a new emergency government and de- 
escalated their demand for full partner¬ 
ship in a bona fide governing majority. 
Andreotti had already made important, 
if imprecise, concessions in that direction. 
He agreed that the Communists could 
be members of a special watchdog com¬ 
mittee of parliamentary whips empow¬ 
ered to oversee the Cabinet's perfor¬ 
mance. In an otherwise Christian 
Democratic Cabinet there would be “in¬ 
dependent" technocrats, who would be 
named with the approval of the Com¬ 
munists and other left parties. Moreover, 
the Communists, along with the other 
parties, would have the right to approve 
the organization and composition of any 
future government. Finally, by virtue of 
their confidence vote, the Communists 


would have a say in all domestic and for¬ 
eign policy, not only in economic and law- 
and-order measures. 

S uch concessions have aroused oppo¬ 
sition from a sizable sector of Chris¬ 
tian Democrats (see box) and the right-of- 
cenlcr Liberal Party. Said Liberal Party 
Leader Giovanni Malagodi: “A parlia¬ 
mentary majority including the Commu¬ 
nists would be a major step toward the 
historic compromise that could jeopardize 
Italy’s position both internally and in its 
relations with the European Community 
and the Atlantic Alliance." But the al¬ 
ternative seemed to be an early national 
election that none of the parties wanted: 
the Communists because they fear Chris¬ 
tian Democratic gains, the Christian 
Democrats because they are concerned 
tbAt an election would further reduce 
their support from smaller parties and 


virtually leave them alone to govern with 
the Communists. 

To accompany his tortured political 
compromises, Andreotti last week laid 
before the five other parties of the pro¬ 
posed new majority an economic aus¬ 
terity package aimed mainly at reducing 
the nation's intolerable level of unem¬ 
ployed (1.7 million) through an ambitious 
new investment program. To make that 
possible, he also called for union mod¬ 
eration to bring Italy's rapidly rising labor 
costs into line with its European part¬ 
ners. On that point, at least, Andreotti 
was rewarded with the surprisingly mod¬ 
erate stand taken by the nation's three 
trade union confederations, which last 
week endorsed a plan to hold down wages 
over the next three years if the gov¬ 
ernment and employers took measures 
to halt rising unemployment and stim¬ 
ulate the economy. 

The Premier-designate, though, had 
less luck with the Communists, who found 
his economic plan insuflUcient and un¬ 
fairly hard on the workers. “If we were 


to accept this program,” said Communist 
Senator Dario Valori, “the workers would 
come after us with pitchforks,’’ As for 
Andreotti’s political proposals, the Com¬ 
munists. with some justification, criticized 
their "contusion and ambiguity." 

At week’s end Andreotti met in a five- 
hour summit with the leaders of the five 
other major parties. Led by the Com¬ 
munists, the leftist part^ mA it clear 
that Andreotti had noidHone far enough 
in giving Party Chief Enrico Berlinguer 
the legitimacy he seeks. The Communists 
thereby delil^rately laid the crisis back 
in the lap of the divided Christian Dem¬ 
ocrats, who once again had to decide 
how many more, if any, concessions they 
are now ready to make. Maestro An¬ 
dreotti refused to be discouraged. He 
called the summit meeting “positive" and 
prepared for yet another round of con¬ 
sultations. ■ 



Pre mler-dealgii ate Andreotti (lef t) mee ting with delegation of Christian Democrats In Rom e 

A series ofdevices for bringing the Communists closer to the levers of government. 
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World 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


Sec urity Snafu in Sydney 

A bomb disrupts Fraser's conference 


N O detail had been overlooked. To ac¬ 
commodate the dietary habits of In¬ 
dian Prime Minister Morarji Desai. who 
insists on drinking milk no more than 
three hours old, a black and white Fri¬ 
sian cow named Isabella was kept at the 
ready at an agricultural exhibition in 
downtown Sydney. For Malaysian Prime 
Minister Datuk Hussein Onn and Nauru 
President Bernard Oowiyogo, who were 
celebrating birthdays, there was a mag- 





Vy- 



Wollcinefi cleanbig up after e^losioit at Sydney’s Hilton Hotel 

A terrorist incident overshadowed an otherwise modest affair 


sanitation men and injuring four police¬ 
men Though none of the visiting Com¬ 
monwealth leaders or their delegations 
were hurt, the incident was almost surely 
a terrorist act related to the conference. 
Some early suspicion centered on an ex¬ 
tremist Hindu religious group called An- 
anda Marga. which has made threats 
against Desai m an attempt to free a jailed 
former leader But Ananda Marga spokes¬ 
men denied any responsibility, and at 
MEwjLTD SYDNEY wcck's eod police had no 
solid leads in the case. 

To Australians the 
bombing incident was a 
major embarrassment. 
Said the Sydney Morn- 
■ ing Herald. “Those re¬ 
sponsible for security on 
such occasions need to 
take their jobs much 
more seriously and to 
recognize that Australia 
is not immune to the in¬ 
ternational disease of 
terrorism and violence.’* 
Accordingly, confer¬ 
ence officials ordered a 
drastic step-up in secu¬ 
rity: sightseeing expedi¬ 
tions to a koala bear 
sanctuary were can¬ 
celed, and guests were 
transported to the con¬ 
ference's second session 
at the health resort of 
Bcrida Manor b> heli¬ 
copter and cars rather 
than by a caravan of or¬ 
nate railroad coaches 
that had been assembled 
for the occasion. 

The explosion com¬ 
pletely overshadowed an 
otherwise modest affair, 
which Fraser had envi- 
B Hilton Hotel sioned as a forum for fel- 
E? modest affair low Commonwealth na¬ 


tions extending from the 

num of Great Western champagne each, | subcontinent to the South Pacific. Asian 
the gifts of Australian Prime Minister and Pacific leaders, somewhat annoyed 


Malcolm Fraser. And for all twelve lead¬ 
ers who gathered last week in Sydney for 
the first regional meeting of the Common¬ 
wealth's ^ian and Pacific members,* a 
splendid beginfKig had been arranged, a 
three-hour, starlit dinner cruise aboard a 
yacht in Sydney's magnificent harbor. 

No detail, that is, except some basic 
security measures. As the guests slept 
peacefully in their suites in Sydney's 43- 
story Hilton Hotel, a bomb exploded just 
outside the main entrance, killing two 


that their own concerns usually take a 
back seal to African problems at Com¬ 
monwealth conferences, thought such a 
meeting might be useful Actually, it 
turned out that the gulf separating the pri¬ 
orities of. say. Singapore's aggressively ex¬ 
port-minded Lee Kuan Yew and those 
of liny Tonga’s Prime Minister Prince Fa- 
tafehi Tu'ipelahake was not much small¬ 
er than that between developed and un¬ 
derdeveloped nations in any other forum. 
Still, there were some subjects—trade, for 
example—that were of interest to nearly 
everyone present. In the end the partic- 


Aus^aiia Ba^a- everyone present. In the end the partic- 
desh, Imlia, Fiji. Malaysia. Nauru, New Zealand, 

Papua iHew Guinea. Singapore. Sri Lanka. Tonga IpautS agreed 10 establish consultative 
and weBiern Samoa. groups with such aims as facilitating 


trade, developing alternative energy 
sources, suppressing illicit drug traffic and 
exploring ways to combat terrorism. The 
leaders also decided to meet again, two 
years from now, in New Delhi to review 
progress on those aims. ■ 

TRADE 

Shopping 
Locally _ 

China and Japan sign a $20 
billion deal 

T hough Japan would seem to be the 
natural choice as China's prime trad¬ 
ing partner, many Japanese businessmen 
regretfully have long discounted any ma¬ 
jor breakthroughs to the Chinese market. 
Since Peking is already dependent on the 
Japanese for fully 25% of its imports, it 
was reasoned that for political and dip¬ 
lomatic purposes, the regime of Chair¬ 
man-Premier Hua Kuo-feng would pre¬ 
fer lo^cultivate other trading ties. The 
announcement in Brussels on Feb. 3 of a 
five-5^r trade agreement between Chi- 
n^JPlhe nine-member European Com- 
n^^ty seemed to confirm that view But 
last week, to Tokyo’s delight, Peking 
showed that it plans to shop locally for a 
major part of its increasingly ambitious 
economic-development projects At the 
Great Hall of the People, Chinese offi¬ 
cials signed an eight-year agreement with 
a group of Japanese firms that could re¬ 
sult in $20 billion worth of trade 

Under negotiation for more than a 
year, the new pact signals the most im¬ 
portant turn in Sino-Japanese affairs since 
the two countries agreed in 1972 to ex¬ 
change envoys. It commits the Chinese 
to buy from Japanese firms technology 
and supplies that both U.S. and Europe¬ 
an competitors had hoped would come 
from them The biggest plum is construc¬ 
tion of a $3 billion to $4 billion integrat¬ 
ed steel plant in Shanghai with a capac¬ 
ity of 6 million tons a year, an output 
comparable with that of China’s largest 
operating steel complex, in Anshan. Also 
specified are at least $2 billion worth of 
construction materials. Japanese steel of¬ 
ficials estimate that the new orders *'ill 
push China ahead of the U.S. as their 
No. 1 customer this year. * ^ 

The Chinese plan to pay for most of 
their purchases by exporting raw mate¬ 
rials. During the first five years of the 
agreement, China will sell Japan 47.1 mil¬ 
lion tOT\s of oil, up to 5.3 million tons of 
coking coal and 3.9 million tons of other 
forms of coal. 

The agreement calls for a renegotia¬ 
tion of prices and quantities in 1983. By 
then, both sides may have signed another 
important document. Partly as a result of 
the feeling generated by last week’s deal, 
many Japanese expect that negotiations 
on a ‘‘treaty of peace and friendship,” 
stalled since 1975, will shortly resume. ■ 
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PERSONALITIES 

Writer Without a Country 

A novelist reflects on the land of his ancestors 


His passport is British and lists him 
simply as a writer, hut Vidiadhar Suraj- 
prusad Naipaul belongs to many nations 
is considered by many critics to be Brit- 
ain s foremost novelist. Now 45, he has pub¬ 
lished 14 books over the past 23 years and 
won more literary awards than any of his 
contemporaries. But despite the virtually 
unanimous acclaim, Naipaul says that he 
is a writer "without a past, without ances¬ 
tors and without a tradition ”—a condition 
he has examined in his novels with a re¬ 
morseless sense of the wounds inflicted by 
his particular history. Born in Trinidad of 
Emigres from the Gangetic Plain of India. 
Naipaul regards himself as a perpetual 
alien: the life of a writer, he once said, "is 
a perfect condition for living in a foreign 
country "Last week T\M¥'s William Droz- 
diak visited Naipaul in a modest rented 
Wiltshire cottage, just down the road from 
Stonehenge, where he retreats from Lon¬ 
don to write. Drozdiak s report: ^ 

A small, lithe man with thick bl^k hair 
and intense, hcx>ded eyes. Wlltoul 
has a dark, smcxjth face that furrowJ|feo 
a sardonic grimace when he expatiSes 
on the troubling subject of his latest book, 
India: A Wounded Civilization. Ever since 
the Muslim invasions of 1,000 years ago, 
Naipaul argues. India has adapted its spir¬ 
itual phili^ophy to enshrine poverty rath¬ 
er than oppose it. After the long Muslim 
reign and 150 years under the British raj, 
India gained independence in 1947—yet 
three decades later, he says, ‘the Hindu 
calm still remains the human killer ” 
Impatient with the conventions of po¬ 
litical thought, Naipaul sees the Third 
World as composed of “degenerate" rath¬ 
er than developing nations. The vision of 
his ancestral home recorded in A Wound¬ 
ed Civilization and in his earlier memoir, 
An Area of Darkness, is uncompromising¬ 
ly pessimistic. It is a land, Naipaul in¬ 
sists, of “violence and cruelly,” “collective 
amnesia” and emptiness of spirit But he 
dismisses the customary interpretation of 
India's crisis. Poor countries “have no 
right to expect outsiders to feel more keen¬ 
ly about their plight than themselves,” he 
says. “There is a bogus rhetoric in crying 
about exploitation. My sympathy for the 
defeated, the futile, the abject, the idle and 
the parasitic gets less and less as I grow 
older.” 

In Naipaul's view, “India's real trag¬ 
edy has been a failure of the mind. Elect¬ 
ing someone like Mr. Desai is a visible 
triumph of spirituality, which cherishes 
the soul over the needs of the mind and 
body.” How would he define a successful 
awakening of the mind? In a tentative, 
subdued voice, Naipaul replies: “Well, an 
awakening to the natural world, curios¬ 
ity about man's presence in the world, tak¬ 
ing nothing for granted.” 

A century ago, Naipaul's ancestors 


left India to become indentured laborers 
in the Caribbean, but India and its tra¬ 
ditions remained a constant shadow lurk¬ 
ing throughout his childhood His father, 
a journalist for the Trinidad Guardian. 
harbored a desperate longing to become 
a writer—a dream fulfilled by both of his 
sons (NaiPaul's younger brother, Shiva, 
has written two novels and has just re¬ 
turned to London after a three-month trip 
to India.) In 1950, when he was 17, Nai¬ 
paul arrived in England to take up a schol¬ 
arship at University College, Oxford; five 
years later, he married a fellow student. 


Patricia Hale. lixcept for a few weeks 
when he wrote public relations copy for 
a firm that manufactured concrete, he 
supported himself through journalism 
—and, since his books have become pop¬ 
ular, through the practice of his craft. 

W 'orldly success has not diminished 
Naipaul's obsession with his past, 
but the bitterness evident in his nonfic¬ 
tion is somewhat tempered in his novels, 
where so many of the nomadic charac¬ 
ters seem imaginative versions of their au¬ 
thor. “Contempt, quick, deep, inclusive, 
!3ecame part of Viis nature,” he writes of 
.Anand Biswas, the literary son of a Trin¬ 
idadian journalist in A House for Mister 
Biswas. “It led to inadequacies, to self- 
awareness and a lasting loneliness. But it 
made him unassailable.” 

Naipaul himself is unassailable, at 
least in his an. His novels, like Conrad’s 
or Graham Greene's, are unsparing in 


their evocation of the places he has lived 
in or visited—Africa, in the ironically ti¬ 
lled In a Free State; the West Indies, in 
The Mystic Masseur: London, in Mr. 
Stone and the Knights Companion. But 
Naipaul’s vision owes little to precursors. 
“My world is more confused than that of 
other writers,” he says. “I've had to fit in 
as part of the background. That’s why I 
have no literary models: there arc none 
for the sort of b^ks I've w^ritien. I’ve had 
to generate these ideas myself.” 

[Respite his dour pronouncements 
about the world, Naipaul possesses an ur¬ 
bane, ironic charm. He is a vegetarian, a 
moderate drinker, and he follows a rig¬ 
orous program of exercise; but his spar¬ 
tan habits belie “a great instinct toward 
happiness, delight and pleasure,” he in¬ 
sists. Writing books can exhaust him like 


a debilitating illness, and he usually set¬ 
tles down after the ordeal for a conva¬ 
lescent period in which he reads, puffs 
his meerschaum by the fireside, and starts 
to plot his next journey—and possibly his 
next book. But he is visibly tired by the 
strain of writing. “A book is an enormous 
thing to carry in one's head,” he says, and 
the fatigiic shows in his deep-set eyes. 

While he shuns London's literary sa¬ 
lons. preferring to express hjj^views in 
books and articles, Na^lliul counts sev¬ 
eral writers—notably Paul Theroux and 
Anthony Powell—among his closest 
friends. Still, he believes that writers 
should isolate themselves. “Writing must 
be pursued as a very special, private ac¬ 
tivity.” he says. “Writers should not meet 
too much. They must know more, have 
fell more and thought more than others, 
offering us some point of rest. They should 
serve as wise men, almost in the tribal 
sense of that word.” ■ 



Author and perp etual alien V.S. Naipaul in front of his stone cottage in Wiltshire _ 

"An awakening to the natural world, curiosity about man s presence in the world." 
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United States 


Entering the Doomsday Area 

Shutdowns and blackouts loom as the coal strike rumbles on 


A AH t's fairly clear that we're already 
■■■to some extent in the doomsday 
■ area." So said Phillip Hughes, an 
"Assistant Secretary in the De¬ 
partment of Energy and head of the fed¬ 
eral-state task force dealing with the na¬ 
tion's spreading coal shortage. Hughes 
was exaggerating, but there was no doubt 
that the coal strike, now in its third 
month, had become a major threat to the 
U.S. economy. 

Emphasizing the urgency of the situ¬ 
ation, President Carter brought both sides 
to the White House last week and pressed 
for a quick settlement—a rare and poten¬ 
tially risky presidential intervention. At 
week's end, bargaining talks were jolted 
by union rejection of the owners' prof¬ 
fered terms, and Labor Secretary Ray 
Marshall disclosed that a government 
takeover of the mines was among the 
worst-case scenarios being studied by the 
Administration. Meanwhile, Governors 
from the twelve Eastern-Central states 
most deeply hurt by the walkout arrived in 
Washington to coordinate their plans with 
the President and his energy advisers. 

Big trouble lies just around the cor¬ 
ner. When the 165,000 strikers went out 
on Dec. 6, most commercial customers 
had three-month stockpiles of coal, which 
they thought would be ample. Now the 
utilities and the industries that are de¬ 
pendent on coal are running low in Ohio, 
Indiana, Tennessee and Pennsylvania. 
Other states that face imminent shortages 
are Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Michigan. These states require at 
least 60.000 megawatts of power constant¬ 
ly, and to get it, they bum 3 million tons 
of coal each week. Even if the strike were 
to end immediately, it would take 30 days 
to ratify the agreement and then restore 
the mines to working order. Yet the strike, 
complicated by a fractious union that has 
repudiated its own leadership, shows no 
sign of ending. “The power is just drain¬ 
ing away," says an aide to Energy Sec¬ 
retary Ja0es Schlesinger. 

Ohio, the Sate most dependent on 
coal and the hardest hit, is facing a man¬ 
datory power cutback of up to^SO^^f for 
all businesses. That could lead^tp plant 
shutdowns and large layoffs. Especially 
threatened are Chrysler and General Mo¬ 
tors. which depend on Ohio plants. 

Indiana Governor Otis Bowen be¬ 
came the first to declare a state of emer¬ 
gency. He assigned the National Guard 
to escort trucks carrying coal. The Indi¬ 
ana public service commission proposed 



Coal ca rs stand ing empty so uth of Pittsbu rgh 

Helpless to act. as power drains away. 


a contingency plan for reducing power 
when uliliiy coal supplies gel down to an 
emergency level. 

Until ihcre is a settlemeni. not much 
can be done to relieve the hardship. There 
is no easy way of distributing power from 
the states that have it in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to those that do not. The U.S. lacks a 
heavy-volume interconnection of grids to 
link utilities across the nation. Coal can 
be shipped by rail or truck, but not in ad¬ 
equate amounts. 

As has been the case with previous en¬ 
ergy shortages, states with abundant re¬ 
sources are not eager to share. Why should 
they jeopardize businesses and jobs, they 
reason, to bail out less efficient or more 
profligate neighbors? Nor can the U.S. 
Government coerce cooperation among 


the states; it can only cajole. “We’re not 
czaring this one," says a Schlesinger aide. 
“The slates have the authority." 

The Federal Government is acting as 
a clearinghouse for information, however. 
An energy emergency center in Washing¬ 
ton handles calls for assistance on a 24- 
hour basis. Federal officials in Indiana got 
a frantic call from the power plant in Lo- 
gansport, Ind., saying that it would run 
out of coal in two days. The U.S. Army 
was enlisted to bring more than 300 tons 
of coal to the town from nearby Fort Ben¬ 
jamin Harrison. 

Just two weeks ago, the strike seemed 
near settlement. The Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association and the United 
MiDpR^orkers team led by President Ar- 
n®! Miller* had reached an agreement 
that called for a three-year wage increase, 
from $8 11 an hour to $10 46 But rank- 
and-file miners were outraged by what 
they look to be Miller's capitulation on 
the matter of wildcat strikes, an intense¬ 
ly emotional issue. The pact would have 
allowed mineowners to penalize workers 
who joined a wildcat strike by requiring 
them to contribute $20 a day to the 
U.M W health fund for up to ten days a 
month, after ten days of refusing to work, 
the miners' benefits would be sust>ended. 

(If an arbitrator subsequently decided that 
the employer was at fault in the dispute, 
the miners would have to be reimbursed ) 

The owners insisted on this provision 
because wildcat strikes cost the mines 2.5 
million man-days of work last year, ten 
times the average for all industries. Al¬ 
most as obnoxious to the miners was an¬ 
other contract provision, compelling them 
to contribute up to $650 a year for family 
medical exi^nses; until last year, when 
the production-based health fund began 
to run in the red, the companies had paid 
the full cost. 

Once the miners learned the details ^ 
of the settlement, they wasted no time get¬ 
ting to Washington to protest and indeed 
intimidate the U.MW. leadership. The 
union's bargaining council voted down the 
pact, to 6. When miners crowded men¬ 
acingly into union headquarters, Miller, 
who carries a revolver, stayed away from 
the building for fear of his life. 

At his Monday morning Cabinet 
meeting last week, Carter declared that 
the nation’s No. I priority was to get the 


* Miller’s predecessor, Tony Boyle. 70, last week was 
found guilty for the second time on charges that he 
ordered the deaths of a rival union leader and his 
wife and daughter in 1969. 
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two sides beck to the bargaining table, 
and the next day he threatened to resort 
to unnamed ^'stronger measures" if the 
talks did not quickly resume. The impli¬ 
cation was that he might invoke the Tafl- 
Hartley Act, which theoretically compels 
the strikers to return to work, but which 
the U.M.W. defied in three crises during 
^e Truman Administration. 

The President invited the contending 
parties to negotiate at the White House, 
but, much to his surprise, the operators 
brusquely turned him down. They were 
afraid that if they came back to negoti¬ 
ations, the union would reopen all the is¬ 
sues that had been so laboriously resolved 
over four months of talks. Edward Lei- 
senring Jr., chairman of Westmoreland 
Coal and chairman of the B.C.O.A., 
sent Ray Marshall a letter blistering the 
White House for giving in to “lawless¬ 
ness." Wrote Leisenring; “The country 
should not be held hostage to any group 
which seizes the energy jugular." 

F or a few embarrassed hours, the 
President was stymied. But the 
White House soon began getting 
calls from worried corporation ex¬ 
ecutives, many of them officers in tne par¬ 
ent companies that own the coal mines. 
They told the White House that 
erators’ intransigence might cost tl|^ 
public sympathy. “It had become appar¬ 
ent that we were gaining public and pri¬ 
vate support,” said a top White House of¬ 
ficial. “All that remained to do was let 
the operators know that this is not the 
way you play the game." 

White House Press Secretary Jody 
Powell drafted a tough statement de¬ 
nouncing the B.C.O.A. for its lack of co¬ 
operation and its disregard of the nation¬ 
al interest. Before it was issued, however. 
Carter asked Marshall to put in another 
call to Leisenring. Ten minutes later, 
Marshal] returned smiling to the Oval Of¬ 
fice. “They’ve agreed to come back in," 
he reported. 

On Wednesday evening the two sides 
gathered in the Roosevelt Room of the 
White House to start talking again. The 
operators were relieved to learn that Mill¬ 
er had expanded his negotiating com¬ 
mittee to nine by adding three of the 
dissenting members of the U.M.W. 
bargaining council, which had voted 
down the pact. Carter put in a brief ap- 
Ijcarance, urging the negotiators to come 
^to an agreement for the benefit of the 
country. 

An agreement was all the harder to 
reach because of the internal dissension 
in the U.M.W. Five years ago, Miller 
came to power as a popular reformer who 
had become a miner in West Virginia at 
the age of 16 and was a victim of black- 
lung disease. Last year he barely survived 
a hotly disputed election, and today no 
flint-hearted operator is more hat^ in 
coal towns than Miller. Anti-Miller min¬ 
ers, who denounce him for “weakness" 
and “selling out," claim that they have al¬ 
ready collected the necessary 15,000 sig¬ 
natures Ibr a recall election, which could 
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President Carter meeting wHh U.M.W. members and coal compeny representatives at the Whits House 
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Pamela and Richard McClur at home* pondering their uniMid bills 


District 17 Hangs Tough 

Amortf' the most militant of the striking mine workers are 
the 25,000 members of District 17 Man y of them live in the vi¬ 
cinity of Cabin Creek Hollow, a group of small frame houses 
and mobile homes along a narrow, twisting road in the hills 
of southern West Virginia. On the eve of the strike last De¬ 
cember. a Cabin Creek miner defiantly told TiMF Corre¬ 
spondent Robert Wurmstedt that he and his neighbors were 
prepared to stay out of the pits until "she freezes over ." Last 
week Wurmstedt revisited the hollow and found that 2 V 2 
months without paychecks has caused hardship for the min¬ 
ers hut made them even more obstinate. His report 

liajlPhis is a war/' says Miner Mike Adkins, 34. ‘The stock- 

I piles of coal are down, so we’re up to bat. Fm 
tired of hearing about people being laid off because of the 
coal shortage. The hell with cm. 1 haven’t worked for 72 
days, and Fm mad and disgusted like everyone else on this 
creek. But we got to get a contract we can live with.” Says 
Robert Rumberd, who is 49 and was forced by black-lung 
disease to retire in 1973: “They can send the Army up here 
but they won’t ever bring coal outia Cabin Creek.” 

Around him, miners nod their heads in agreement. Many 
of them are sons of coal miners and fervently believe that 
only the United Mine Workers protects them from the same 
kind of exploitation suffered in the pits by their fathers and 
grandfathers Dressed in blue jeans and plaid wool shirts, 
many of the miners spend lots of time these days in the 
Cabin Creek Coffee House. It is a warm and welcome ref¬ 
uge from the coal-dust- 
blackened slush outside and 
the dispiriting sight of the 
empty coal hoppers—as 
idle as the miners—on the 
railroad tracks across the 
road. The men pass the 
hours playing pool, drink¬ 
ing RC Cola and stroing 
black coffee (35e a cup with 
a re^on the house) and 
talking aboip hunting, fish¬ 
ing and making ends meet. 

When the miners are 
working, they make about 
SS5 a day. Living is cheap, 
by urban standards, in Cab¬ 
in Creek: a three-bedroom 
house rents for no more 
than $185 a month. But 
wildcat strikes are frequent 


—District 17 walked out for ten weeks last summer over a re- 
^ duction in health benefits—and miners generally save little 
I of their earnings. ^'Sometimes youYe high on the hog, and 
sometimes you ain’t got nothing,” says Jerold Hamrick. 

Nowadays, most miners and their families are barely get¬ 
ting by. The miners receive no strike benefits from their 
union; many of them have had to borrow money from rel¬ 
atives. Adkins, like many of the other miners, feeds his four 
children with the help of federal food stamps ($248 a month). 
Before the strike, his wife Louise spent $375 a month on gro¬ 
ceries. The family is still well fed, but she closely follows 
the instructions in her favorite cookbook. Mountain Mea¬ 
sures. “If the recipe says it serves six. it's exactly six,” she 
says. “It don't lie. No more scraps for the dog.” One of her fa¬ 
vorite dishes is “sawmill gravy,” known to other Cabin Creek 
families as “dough sop": bacon grease, flour, water, evap¬ 
orated milk, salt and lots of pepper, poured over biscuits 
and served for breakfast or dinner. 

Other families are falling behind on their bills. Richard 
McClur, 23, and his wife Pamela, 22, owe two months’ rent 
—a total of about $200—on their four-room cabin. They 
have made no payments since November on their car, speed¬ 
boat and motorcycle. They feed themselves and their four- 
monlh-old daughter on $138 a month in food stamps, sup¬ 
plemented by pork from hog|^raised by Pamela's father. 

C ompany-financed healtlynsurance for miners and their 
families ended whei^UflPstrike began. Until doctors at 
the Cabin Creek Clinicfist week began treating patients 
free on Tuesday evenings, the clinic’s patient load had 
dropped by half Says Administrator Margaret Light: 
“They’re a lot sicker when they come in now." The strike 
also caused pensions, ranging from $225 to $250 a month, 
to be suspended for most of the hollow's retired miners. 
The pensions are financed by company-paid royalties of 
55.4c for every ton of coal produced and 7c per man-hour 
worked when the mines are open. 

To help the neediest families, the U.M.W. credit union 
has opened a temporary office in nearby Cedar Grove that 
has lent up to $500 each to some 1.000 District 17 miners at 
interest of 1% a month, payable within a year after the 
strike ends. In addition. Cabin Creek stores, following the 
tradition of the coal fields, are extending credit to the min¬ 
ers and not pressing them for payment, even though most 
of the merchants arc also hurting financially. Close by Cab¬ 
in Creek, business at the Marmet Furniture Store is off 50%. 
Down the road, employees of Wendy's Old Fashioned Ham¬ 
burgers have had their workday cut from eight hours to 

^ five. At the Marmet Burger 
cChef, the work force, nor- 
Tmally 30 people, has been 
Scut by six. 

i The miners are tired of 
the strike and want to gi 
back to work. But they ve¬ 
hemently reject the con¬ 
tract that was negotiated 
for them two weeks ago by 
U.M.W. President Arnold 
Miller, an alumnus of 
District 17. “What’s 
Arnold think he’s got 
down here, a bunch of 
fools?” asks Bill Bowyer, 21. 
Says his uncle. Jack Bow¬ 
yer, 38: “We’ve gone this 
long. If we give up now, 
we’d just be throwin’ it all 
away.” ■ 



SlftJwgcoalmlitOTtignl^ at credit union 

*They won V eve*; bring coal outta Cabin Creek. ” 
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state poHce guard nonunion mine in WoH Creek, Ky. Rffbiers and wives demonstrate at state capitol In Charleston, W. Va. 

be held next week. Many predict that the still bowl and go uptown for a few beers going to be hell to pay. We've been let- 

embattled Miller will be ousted, though every day, and I’m not hurting.” But some ling coal go through for private homes 

they have no idea who might replace him miners have been feeling the pinch and and hospitals all along. But we've got to 

Miller insists he can survive. “I've have been relying on food stamps for gro- draw the line somewhere.” With the Na- 

been handicapped by the lack of an ed- cencs; others considci food stamps be- tionai Guard and state police escorting 

ucation,” he says. ”Bul T'vc always had de- neath their dignity. "\ don’t mind wel- coal trucks, confrontations became risk- 

termination, which some people think of fare benefits from the union,” says a ier i'm afraid we may see a move to vi- 

as stubbornness. I can face adv^ity. I Masuntown miner, though no strikers olencc,” said one U.M.W official in 

can tough it out.” His enemies, however, have received any benefits from the de- Washington. “We may see the 1930s 

keep spreading rumors that he jil^ck' pleted funds. “But welfare from Uncle again. These miners have, fought the 

i^. As evidence, they ;»int to his s|jbc- Sam is out. A lot of us would rather keep Army before.” 

times vacant stare and his distracted nwn- our pride and go a little hungry. That’s As a last resort, the President could in¬ 
ner, his suspicions of even close associates, the way we were brought up, proud peo- vokc the Tafl-Harticy Act to send the 

his fislfights with union dissidents pie m a dirty job.” miners back to work for an 80-day cool- 

MilJer has not distinguished himself The lengthening of the strike in- ing-off period. Bui the miners like to quote 

in the current negotiations He has been creased the chances of violence Miners a dictum from the era of U.M.W. Pres- 

absent too much, and when on hand he have already stopped some coal headed idem .lohn L.. Lewis: “You can’t dig coal 

has been unpredictable He likes to launch for utilities from nonunion mines Do/.- with bayonets ” Said Pete Bi/.ok, 56, a 37- 

into lengthy reminiscences about his itfe j ens of coal trucks have been forced at gun- year veteran of the mines in Greene Coun¬ 
in the mines “There has been no con- i point to dump their loads Towboats haul- ly. “Taft-Hartley is O.K. for wartime. But 

linuity in the talks.” says an observer, ing ccial barges up Pennsylvania’s it’s not going to get me back down there 

“The negotiations have been stymied by | Monongahela River had to abandon op- except at gunpoint Even then, no gun 

the fact that nothing can be done with- i eralions when they were fired on by mm- can make me work faster than I want to. 

out Miller's approval and he won’t give I ers “I don’t like to see anyone suffer.” and 1 can work awful slow when I put 

his approval. ’ Adds another Miller con- ; says Jim Elias, 50. a miner in Greene my mind to it.” David Forms, who used 

fidam. “He's a very decent guy, but he's County, Pa "But we’ve got to gel a de- j to head a U.M.W. local in West Virginia, 

the wrong man in the wrong place. ' cent contract somehow I'm not the kind j made a more ominous point. "You've got 

to fire a shot or throw a rock myself Bui ; $250,000 pieces of equipment m each of 

I f Miller has proved to be an inept ad- | we’ve got some hotheads in the member- | these mines, and it wouldn’t take much 

ministrator with exaggerated forebod¬ 
ings, he nevertheless has some grounds 
for anxiety. He heads one of the tough¬ 
est unions on earth whose members sel¬ 
dom hesitate to use their fists or a weap¬ 
on to back up an argument. When Miller 
became president, he had to contend with 
U.M.W. officials still loyal to Tony Boyle, 
in such a situation, physical safety can 
never be taken completely for granted 
Another impediment to a settlement 
has been the fact that the longer the strike 
continues the better it looks for the min¬ 
ers. Until recently they had endured all 
the hardship, but now they see only too 
clearly that the operators and the rest of 
the country are beginning to share in their 
suffering. So hardly a miner seems dis¬ 
posed to give in. The men and women 
who perform some of life’s grimmest la¬ 
bor under ground are not likely to be push¬ 
overs up above. “Some of us saw the strike 
coming a long way off,” says Lou Ko¬ 
vach, a miner in Masontown, Pa. “And 

most of us were ready for a long one. I 
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New Watergate tales from Nixon s top aide provoke heated denials 


S uddenly, all the old rancorous con¬ 
troversies of the Watergate era 
came back to life. High crimes 
and misdemeanors were charged and de¬ 
nied. Reporters scrambled fof inside tips, 
and there were rumors of stolen doc¬ 
uments, violated contracts and million- 
dollar damages. 

At the center of the turmoil was H.R. 
('‘Bob'*) Haldeman, once the crew-cut, 
fiercely loyal chief of staff to President 
Nixon, now serving a minimum one-year 
term at California's Lompoc prison farm 
on a conviction of peijury in the Water¬ 
gate cov^-up. Last May Haldeman had 
fumed afte w^hed his former chief im¬ 
ply in televisOT interviews with David 
Frost that he might have saved his pres¬ 
idency if he had just had the heart to fire 
earlier his two closest aides, Haldeman 
and Domestic Adviser John Ehrlichman. 
Haldeman vowed then and there to turn 
his pro-Nixon memoirs into a stinging ex- 
pos6 of *'the truth" about Watergate. As 
it spilled out last week in an avalanche 
of leaks, The Ends of Power, roughly 
written by Freelancer Joseph DiMona, 
proved far from the definitive answer to 


Watergate's many remaining mysteries. 

But Haldeman's account was none¬ 
theless that of a key White House insid¬ 
er. And although he cautiously couched 
his accusations as beliefs, rather than 
provable assertions of fact, he charged 
that Nixon personally launched the Wa- 



Haldnian after toahig last appeal 


There was a 'dirty, mean, base side. 


tergate bugging operation that cost him 
the presidency, that Nixon was part of 
the cover-up from the very day on which 
his re-election committee's burglars were 
arrested in Democratic national head¬ 
quarters, that just three days after police 
had seized his agents Nixon himself 
erased 18!^ minutes of a White House tape 
that showed his complicity in the crime. 

Haldeman's story is badly flawed, 
frustratingly vague and curiously defen¬ 
sive. Many key sections were promptly de¬ 
nied; others are clearly erroneous. Yet the^ 
accusations add a new chapter to the ever 
unfolding story of the nation's worst po¬ 
litical scandal in modem times. Only two 
men are likely to know more about the 
full Watergate story. One, of course, is 
Nixon, who last year denied once again 
in the Frost interviews that he had had 
any knowledge of how or why the Wa¬ 
tergate bugging began ch* had participated 
in any criminal conspiracy to obstruct jus¬ 
tice. The other man who might know 
more than Haldeman is Charles Colson, 
Nixon's former sp^ial counsel and now 
a ''bom again" social worker, who is por¬ 
trayed in Haldeman's book as the Pres- 
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ident's uncontrollable “hit 
man“ and a devious conspir¬ 
ator who pushed the Water¬ 
gate bur^rs into their disas- I 
trous action. 

H aldeman endorses a 
much-discussed mo¬ 
tive for the still mys¬ 
terious Watergate eavesdrop¬ 
ping. Nixon, claims Halde¬ 
man, was out “to get” Larry 
O'Brien, chairman of the 
Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee. Long a Nixon antag¬ 
onist, O'Brien had angered 
the President by shrewdly ex¬ 
ploiting a never proved 
charge that the Nixon Ad¬ 
ministration had settled an 
antitrust suit against ITT fa¬ 
vorably to the giant corpora¬ 
tion in return for financial 
help to hold the 1972 Repub¬ 
lican National Convention in White H ous e in fat ef ul Water g ate yea r of 1972 _ 

San Diego. Haldeman con- A spokesman s comment: the Nixon memoirs will be published in May, 




San Diego. Haldeman con- Aspokesma 
tends that Nixon and Colson, ^ 
who had a f^rsonal hatred for O'Brien 
from old political campaigns in ^ssa- 
chusetts, hoped the Watergate bugswwld 
turn up damaging information a^Jt 
O’Bnen's lucrative ($180,000 a year, ac- 


deaih “across Korea and Pacific i.slands 
where more than 250,000 American 
troops were stationed." 

ilaldeman reports that “there were 
several overtures by the Soviets to the U.S. 


cording to Haldeman) work as a lobbyist I for a joint venture in the surgical strike. 


for a company owned by Billionaire 
Howard Hughes. 

But if Haldeman s explanation of 


Nixon turned the Stwiets down, but was 
then informed, to his horror, that the So¬ 
viets intended to go ahead on their owm." 


Watergate’s remaining who-and-why | Haldeman says U.S. diplomacy cleverly 
mysteries is credible, his book's most sur- defused the danger Kissinger first sought 

prising tales concern two sensational for- to signal the Russians that the U S might 

eign policy conflicts that arc more dif- actually come to China's aid. He did so, 

ficult to believe Their authenticity was, says Haldeman, through Waller J. Stoes- 


in fact, sharply challenged last week by sel Jr., U.S Ambassador to Poland, who 
both of Nixon’s Secretaries of Suite, Hen- astonished Chinese diplomats at a parly 
ry Kissinger and William Rogers. in Warsaw by suggesting that the U.S. 

The most melodramatic is Halde- wanted to resume the abandoned U.S.- 

man's account of what he claims “may Chinese talks on diplomatic relations, 

have been the most dangerous of all the Next, Major General George Keegan, 
confrontations this nation 
has ever faced.*' According to 
Haldeman, U.S. intelligence 
learned in 1969 that the Rus¬ 
sians had moved “nuclear- 
armed divisions" along the 
Ussuri River within two 
miles of the Chinese border. 

Aerial photos showed “hun- 
dyeds of Soviet nuclear war¬ 
-heads Slacked in piles. Eigh¬ 
teen thousand tents for their 
armored forces erected over¬ 
night in nine feet of snow." 

The Russians, claims 
Haldeman, were considering 
a “surgical" nuclear strike 
against the Chinese, designed 
to knock out new nuclear 
plants. But U.S. officials 
feared, among other things, 
that the Russians had only 
crude bombs with a radioac¬ 
tive fallout that might kill 

“every man, woman and Klaainger inhis office as S e cretary ol State in 1B74 _ 

child in Japan" and spread Nothing like that happened. What does he know about it?' 



f' 

k 


? ■ ? ' Air Force Chief of Intelli¬ 
gence, recalled a trick that 
had helped warn off the So¬ 
viets during the Cuban mis- 
. sile crisis of 1962. Using the 
same ploy, he sent out a de¬ 
liberately uncoded message, 
as thou^ by accident, esti¬ 
mating the number of Rus¬ 
sian civilians who would die 
as the result of any Soviet at¬ 
tack on China. The various 
U.S. tactics had their effect, 
Haldeman says. U.S. photos 
soon showed the Soviet nu¬ 
clear divisions withdrawing 
from the border. 

Haldeman's other previ¬ 
ously unreported stoi7 tells of 
a new Soviet threat in Cuba. 
He reports that Kissinger 
rushed into his office in Sep¬ 
tember 1970 with pictures of 
soccer fields being built at 

_Cienfuegos. “Those soccer 

?d in May, fields could mean war. Bob," 
an excited Kissmger is sup¬ 
posed to have said. Understandably, Hal- 
deman asked, “Why?" The reply: “Cu¬ 
bans play baseball Russians play soccer." 
The meaning, according to Haldeman, 
was that eight years after the dangerous 
Kcnnedy-Khrushchev showdown over 
Soviet missiles in Cuba, the Russians were 
doing it again. 

The Soviet aim, according to Halde¬ 
man, was to position “medium-range mis¬ 
siles" within range of U.S nuclear com¬ 
mand bases. DEW-line defenses that guard 
against Russian attack from the north 
would be unable to warn of a Soviet strike 
from the south. It was Kissinger who 
blocked this threat, contends Haldeman, 
by calling in Soviet Ambassador Anatoli 
lX)brynin and telling him the U.S. knew 
about the missiles but did not want an¬ 
other missile crisis. If the Russians de- 
ARfi)r t^NscN sisied. nothing would be said 
publicly and detente could 
continue. Construction of the 
base was abandoned by the 
Russians. 

K issinger agreed last 
week that the Soviets 
had considered a nu¬ 
clear strike at the Chinese but 
denied that the Russians had 
asked the U.S. to join in. 
“Nothing like ^t hap¬ 
pened," he ^id. ^for Hal¬ 
deman, “Wrat does he know 
about it? I have just finished 
the chapter in my own book 
on China and have gone over 
the papers, and that never 
took place." Kissinger said 
that there was some tension 
over a Russian base in Cuba 
but it was far less dramatic 
or ominous than Haldeman's 

__ account portrays—and was 

nothing like another missile 
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Water^e Guard F rank W ill s at taped door 

A theory ofsabotaf^ed burglary 


crisis. Haldeman contends that if there 
had been no Watergate, Nixon would 
have achieved his goal of “a full gener¬ 
ation of peace in the world and prosper¬ 
ity without inflation at home." There was, 
says Haldeman, "greatness in him." But 
if Haldeman argues that Nixon's char¬ 
acter assets ("intelligence, analytical abil¬ 
ity, judgment, shrewdness, courage, deci¬ 
siveness and strength") outweighed his 
flaws, he by no means minimizes those 
faults. He variously describes Nixon as 
having a "dirty, mean, base side" and "a 
terrible temper," being "coldly calculat¬ 
ing, devious, craftily manipulative" and 
"the weirdest man ever to live in the 
While House." 

H aldeman portrays himself as con¬ 
tinually giving "active encourage¬ 
ment" to the "good" side of Nixon 
and treating the “bad" side with "benign 
neglect." As chief of staff. Haldeman says, 
he often ignored “petty, vindictive” or¬ 
ders from Nixon (such as one to give mass 
lie detector tests to employees of the State 
Department as a means of finding secu¬ 
rity leaks). Haldeman now regrets that 
he did not challenge Nixon more “fron¬ 
tally" to check his dark impulses. But he 
also notes wryly that other Nixon asso¬ 
ciates who had done so. including HEW 
Secretary Robert Finch and Communi¬ 
cations mil'ector Herbert Klein, quickly 
tost influence atfhe White House. 

By contrast. Haldeman contends, the 
crafty Colson became a Nixon intimate 
by deliberately appealing to Nixon’s vin¬ 
dictive instincts. And that volatile com¬ 
bination of the unchecked worst in both 
Nixon and Colson, Haldeman suggests, 
was the cause of Watergate. 

According to Haldeman, the trail led 
this way: 

By May of 1972, the Democrats were 
preparing to nominate George McGovern 


United Stales 


as their presidential candidate, Nixon led 
by some 19 points in public opinion polls 
and had no reason to worry about his re- 
election. But he was furious at O'Brien 
for pushing the ITT charges. An angry 
Nixon told Haldeman on Air Force One: 
'‘O’Brien’s not going to gel away with it. 
Bob. We’re going to gel proof of his re¬ 
lationship w'ith Hughes—and just what 
he’s doing for the money." 

How? Writes Haldeman: “I believe it 
is almost certain that Nixon asked Col¬ 
son to help him nail O'Brien. Colson nat¬ 
urally turned to Hunt. [E. Howard Hunt, 
a retired CIA agent used by Colson as an 
investigator.) And Hunt tried to do it by 
tapping O’Brien’s telephone at the 
Watergate." 

B ut how does Haldeman know that? 
Says he: “This isn't mere conjecture 
on my part. It’s backed up by Nix¬ 
on’s own words, as revealed over and over 
again in the tapes. Nixon knew what had 
happened." Indeed, various Nixon tapes 
do show him believing that "Colson must 
have done it," “There’s no way he wasn’t 
involved." This evidence is neither new 
nor indisputable. Colson, predictably 
enough, said last week that “Haldeman's 
reconstruction of events may be the big¬ 
gest hoax since Clifford Irving's." 

There was only one break in the si¬ 
lence from San Clemente, where Nixon 
was besieged by requests for a response 
Said Colonel Jack Brennan, Ni.\on’s long¬ 
time aide' “Former President Nixon’s 
memoirs will be published in May " One 
thing seems certain Nixon's recollections 
of the Watergate origins are not likely to 
coincide with Haldeman's 

Haldeman tries to minimize his own 
role in the Nixon committee's intelli¬ 
gence-gathering plans. He contends that 
he did want the committee's deputy di¬ 
rector, Jeb Stuart Magruder, to develop 
an intelligence capability but only to 
make "simple recordings of public speech¬ 
es" by Democratic candidates so that in¬ 
consistencies could be attacked. He ad- 



John IWltdwII du ri ng his Senate testimony 

One who has not yet written a book. 


mils prodding Magruder to get going on 
it and says that Nixon, in turn, had been 
nudging him. 

Contrary to evidence introduced at 
Haldeman’s 1974 trial, he still denies that 
he ever saw any of the “Gemstone" re¬ 
ports showing what the one working bug 
on a phone inside the Democratic Com¬ 
mittee headquarters was picking up. He 
also denies ever telling his aide, Gordon 
Strachan. to destroy any such documents 
—contrary to Strachan's testimony. 

In giving his version of how the Wa¬ 
tergate operation began, Haldeman en¬ 
dorses the familiar—but never convinc¬ 
ingly documented—theories that the 
Democrats knew about the plans for the 
bugging in advance and let it happen to 
entrap the Republicans. Says Larry 
O’Brien: “That's baloney. That’s a real 
crock." Haldeman further suggests that 
the CIA knew all along about the plans 
and may even have sabotaged them to dis¬ 
courage Nixon from developing any un¬ 
official intelligence capability or seeking 



John Dean at 1973 Senate heari^s 

Corroboration for his early charges. 


political control over the ClA. Former CIA 
Director Richard Helms said last week 
that his Senate Watergate testimony still 
stands. “The agency had nothing to do 
with the Watergate break-in." 

Haldeman is more credible when he 
abandons such unverifiable theorizing 
and focuses on the specific new evidence 
he can bring to the scandal. He does so 
in supporting his belief that Nixon ;.'as 
part of the cover-up “from day one’’ 
—even though no one in the White House , 
viewed it as a crime at first. The cover- 
up was not a “conspiracy" in the legal 
sense, Haldeman contends: It was “organ¬ 
ic." growing “one step at a time" to limit 
political damage to the President. 

Haldeman claims that on June 20, 
three days after the arrests, he received 
a Nixon phone call that has remained 
“unknown to anyone but the President 
and me to this day” Already Nixon 
was thinking about raising money for 
the jailed burglars. “Those people who 
got caught are going to need money. 
I’ve been thinking about how to do it," 
Nixon told Haldeman. “I'm going to have 
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EhrMchman at 1973 press conference 


He played pranks on Kissinger. 

Bebe I Nixon's friend, Bebe Rebozol start 
a fund for them in Miami. Call it an anti- 
Castro fund.” 

Haldeman also for the first time fills 
in that celebrated 18 > 2 -minute gap from 
the tape of a conversation he held that 
same June 20 with Nixon at the^hite 
House. In what looks like his lasers’ 
protective way of camouflaging wjgt, in 
fact, Haldeman knew—possibly t^BTe- 
elude further legal charges against l|pi 
—he writes, “I've reconstructed the way 
the conversation might have gone." And, 
if Haldeman is accurate, it becomes clear 
why the tape was erased. The key Nix¬ 
on passages: 

“I know one thing. I can’t stand an 
FBI interrogation of Colson ... Colson 
can talk about the President, if he cracks. 
You know 1 was on Colson's tail for 
months to nail Larry O’Brien on the 
Hughes deal Colson told me he was 
going to get the information I wanted 
one way or the other. And that was 
O'Brien’s office they were bugging, wasn’t 
it? And who’s behind it'' Colson’s boy 
Hunt. Christ Colson called IMagruderl 
and got the whole operation started. Right 


from the goddam White House ... I just 
hope the FBI doesn't check the office log 
and put it together with that Hunt and 
Liddy meeting in Colson’s oflice.” 

If the quotes are accurate. Nixon is 
not only divulging his own culpability in 
initiating the bugging but is also express¬ 
ing a clear intent to keep the FBI from 
learning about it. Thus the seeds of an ob¬ 
struction of justice have been planted even 
before the celebrated June 23 “smoking 
gun” conversation, which ultimately trig¬ 
gered Nixon’s resignation from office. 

O nce again, Haldeman claims no 
direct knowledge of who erased 
that 18/^ minutes from the tape, 
but he nonetheless accuses Nixon. “My 
own perception had always been that 
Nixon simply began to erase all of the 
Watergate material from the tapes when 
he started to worry that they may be ex¬ 
posed,” Haldeman says. This was the first 
taped post-burglary conversation. Halde¬ 
man believes Nixon set out to censor it, 
but since he “was the least dexterous man 
I have ever known." he discovered that 
“it would take him ten years” to wipe out 
all the incriminating words. Indeed, 
court-appointed tape experts detected at 
least five, and probably nine, starts and 
stops in the erasure. Haldeman claims he 
later was “confused” when Nixon referred 
to the gap as “Rose’s 18 minutes"—but 
that could easily have been the President’s 
way of shifting blame in Haldeman’s 
mind to Rose Mary Woods, who claimed 
to have accidentally erased at most five 
minutes of this tape. 

As for the smoking-gun tape from 
three days later, Haldeman adds some 
spectacular—but unverified—ramifica¬ 
tions to the White House efforts to per¬ 
suade lop CIA officials to intercede with 
the FBI in order to impede the r Bl's in¬ 
vestigation of the money found on the ar¬ 
rested Watergate burglars. That tape, in 
which Nixon instructed Haldeman to ask 
the CIA to do this, put the lie to Nixon's re¬ 
peated claim that he had not tried to block 


the criminal investigation into Watergate 
and had wanted only to protect any CIA 
secrets involving national security. It 
showed his real fear was that the money 
would be traced to his re-election com¬ 
mittee, and protecting his own political 
standing was his real aim. 

Haldeman says he was puzzled in that 
conversation when Nixon told him what 
to tell the CIA: “Look, the problem is that 
this will open up the whole Bay of Pigs 
thing again. ” When Haldeman did ask 
CIA Director Richard Helms that day to 
intercede with the FBI, he reports he at 
first got nowhere. Helms insisted that no 
CIA operation would be compromised if 
the FBI traced the money through a Mex¬ 
ican bank. But then Haldeman did as he 



Colson afte r 1974 guilty plea In Ellsbe rg case 

“The biggest hoax since Clifford Irving s. ” 


was told by Nixon, warning that “the Bay 
of Pigs may be blown." 

According to Haldeman, the reaction 
was galvanic. “Turmoil in the room. 
Helms gripping the arms of his chair, 
leaning forward and shouting. ‘The Bay 
of Pigs had nothing to do w ith this. I have 
no concern about the Bay of Pigs' " Re¬ 
calls Haldeman: “I was absolutely 
shocked by Helms’ violent reaction. 
Again I wondered, what was such dyna¬ 
mite in the Bay of Pigs story?" In fact, 
the CIA officials then did ask Acting FBI 
Director Pat Gray to slow the money trac¬ 
ing—and he did for a week or so. 

What did it all mean? As Haldeman 
later pieced it together, he says, the “Bay 
of Pigs" was a coded reference to the CIA’s 
then-secret attempts to assassinate Fidel 
Castro The ciA had withheld this infor¬ 
mation from the Warren C%imission, 
even though it could haW had a bearing 
on any conspiracy theory that Castro 
might have plotted Kennedy’s death. The 
book's implication is that Nixon knew 
this secret and held it over Helms Hal¬ 
deman also suggests that Helms had 
something on Nixon In the vaguest of 
hints, he implies that as Vice President 
under Dwight Eisenhower, Nixon may 
have been a chief instigator of the disas¬ 
trous Bay of Pigs invasion plans, later car¬ 
ried out by Kennedy, The invasion plans 
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were, in fact, created by clandestine ser¬ 
vices officials in the ClA and, although 
Nixon as Vice President probably was 
a ware of them, he certainly had not been 
their author. 

There are many lesser, but intriguing, 
stories in the book. Haldeman claims the 
White House taping system was originat¬ 
ed so that Nixon could have a check on 
anyone who might later misrepresent 
what was said in the Oval Office—and 
one of his main concerns was Kissinger. 
Nixon, Haldeman writes, “knew that 
Henry's view on a particular subject was 
sometimes subject to change without no¬ 
tice.” Nixon did not destroy his tapes be¬ 
cause at first he felt he would never have 
to give them up and later he thought they 
could be used to discredit John Dean. Hal¬ 
deman flatly denies Nixon's Frost-show 
claim that he once told Haldeman to get 
rid of the tapes. 

L ike other veterans of Watergate, 
Haldeman has a theory on the iden¬ 
tity of the celebrated “Deep Throat" 
source of Washington Post Watergate Re¬ 
porters Bob Woodward and Carl Bern¬ 
stein. His “candidate,” as he puts it. is 
Fred Fielding, Dean's White House dep¬ 
uty. As aide to Nixon's nemesis, Fielding 
has been on most such speculative source 
lists, but he said again last week that Hal- 
deman's charge was “sheer fantasy.” 
Fielding has shown TTME passports and 
photographs indicating that he was in Bo¬ 
livia in late January 1973, when All the 
President s Men describes one specific un¬ 
dercover meeting with Deep Throat. 

Haldeman, who is expected to be re¬ 
leased from Lx)mpoc prison as early as 
this summer, is currently insulated from 
the storm his book is stirring. It certainly 
is not, as he concedes, the full story of Wa¬ 
tergate. and is far from the final one De¬ 
spite the claim that his aim was finally to 
“tell the truth” about the scandal, his book 
is too self-protective for that. 

Haldeman does admit some wrongs. 
The cover-up, he concludes, was “mor¬ 
ally and legally the wrong thing to do—so 
it should have failed.” But then he sug¬ 
gests that the problem actually was tac¬ 
tical—“Too many people knew too much” 
—and that the one man who knew the 
most (Richard Nixon) had not told his 
aides enough. 

“A plan can be developed to handle 
almost any problem,” Haldeman states, 
and if Nixon had only provided “a key 
part of tm puzzle ... most of us would 
have been willffijg to sacrifice ourselves, 
if necessary, to save the presidency that 
we believed in.” The cover-up, in short, 
was not such an evil to Bob Haldeman 
that he would refuse to try it again if he 
thought he could make it work. Says he: 
“There is absolutely no doubt in my mind 
today that if I were back at the starting 
point, faced with the decision of whether 
to join up, even knowing what the ulti¬ 
mate outcome would be, I would unhes¬ 
itatingly do it.'* ■ 


IWted States _ 

The Case of the Purioined Pages 

New tales about Watergate lead to a Scrantongate 



Reporter Nancy Collins in Washington 


1 was drinking alone in the office one 
night when this dame wanders in. Real 
sweet, she was. with coal du.st in her long 
blonde hair and a crumpled bus ticket in 
her fist. '^Scranton. ” she sighed by way of 
explanation, in a voice that trailed off like 
the Doppler effect of a passing 18‘Wheeler 
on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. I poured 
her a stiff one, and she poured me her sto- 
ry: "I have this terrific manuscript, but 
please don '/ ask how / got it. and / Just 
have to get into the newspapers before they 
do.'' "They?" "The syndicate." "Which 
one?" "The New York Times Syndicate." 
I lunged for the phone and dialed my ed¬ 
itor. "By the way. babycakes, who are you?" 
She thought a minute: "Just call me ... 
'Deep Book. 

T hat may not be how the Washington 
Post obtained the final two-thirds of 
The Ends of Power a week in advance of 
its official release—but then no one out¬ 
side a handful of Post employees knows 
for sure. 

The episode does have all the marks 
of a grade-Z whodunit, complete with an 
anonymous woman caller, a mysterious 
motel room in Scranton, Pa., purloined 


pages and souo voce allegations of bad 
faith and perhaps even criminality. What 
is known is that Post Reporter Nancy Col¬ 
lins penetrated perhaps the most elabo¬ 
rate security precautions ever thrown 
around the birth of a book, and that her 
coup touched off a divisive row in the pub¬ 
lishing community that some newsmen 
quickly dubbed “Scrantongate.” 

L ast Thursday morning, when the 
Post s front-page summary of the book 
appeared, editors at Times B(x>ks, a New 
York Times Co. subsidiary that had paid 
H.R. Haldeman and Co-Author Joseph 
DiMona a $140,000 advance for the book, 
began rushing copies into major book¬ 
stores more than a week early. Angry ed¬ 
itors at the New York Times Syndication 
Sales Corp.. a subsidiary that had sold 
Ends ^rialization rights for a total of 
$1 million to more than 40 newspapers 
and imagazines round the world, autho- 
rizwTOiosc customers to rush into print 
foi^days before the official release dale. 
Times editors reluctantly printed the pa¬ 
per’s five-part series of Ends excerpts in 
one hasty lump and accused the Post of 
excerpt envy. (The Post had been pre¬ 
vented from buying rights to the book be¬ 
cause the Washington Star had first bids, 
as a regular Times Syndicate customer.) 
Said a top executive of the parent Times 
Co.: "Officially, we're pissed.” The ill feel¬ 
ings had not subsided much by week's 
end. On Sunday the Times carried an ed¬ 
itorial reflecting on Watergate, which 
began with an acid reference to the Post's 
“second-rate burglary of H.R. Halde¬ 
man s memoir of a third-rate burglary on 
the eve of its publication by Times Books.” 

Nowhere were editors angrier than at 
Newsweek, which is owned by the Wash¬ 
ington Post Co., and which had agreed to 
pay the Times Syndicate $125,000—plus 
the promise of advance publicity—for 
U.S. magazine rights to the book. “We 
have had better days,” said Newsweek Ed¬ 
itor Edward Kosner the day the Post ver¬ 
sion appeared. Katharine Graham, chair¬ 
man of the parent Washington Post Co^, 
would not comment on whether she per¬ 
mitted her newspaper to upstage her mag¬ 
azine; but obviously she had, as she had 
learned of the Post's acquisition the night 
before it was published. Her observation: 
Newsweek and the Post are very com¬ 
petitive. Sometimes it gets to be a pain in 
the neck.” Added Post Executive Editor 
Ben Bradlee: “I wouldn’t give Newsweek 
the time of day, and they wouldn't give 
us the time of day. That's the way it 
should be.” 

Who did get the Post its copy of the 
book? Times Co. officials are astounded 
that anyone could have, considering the 
firm's extraordinary steps to prevent 
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such leaks. The manuscript 
was set in type at Had- 
don Craftsmen, Inc., in 
Bloomsburg, Pa., under the 
eyes of uniformed security 
guards, on old-fashioned 
Linotype machines. Their 
output of hot metal was 
mdted down as soon as it 
was used. The pages were 
bound at a Haddon plant 
in Scranton, also under 
guard: and finished books 
were sealed in tough plas¬ 
tic wrappers and then 
stored in locked trucks and 
warehouses. 

Times Books President 
Thomas Lipscomb hand- 
carried a copy of the manuscript to ed¬ 
itors of the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
which had chosen Ends as a main selec¬ 
tion. On short notice, a handful of book re¬ 
viewers were offered an opportunity to see 
the book, but each was required to sign a 
secrecy agreement before receiving his 
copy. Editors of the Times Syndicate of¬ 
fered serialization rights only to publica¬ 
tions here and abroad that woulcf^ign se¬ 
crecy agreements before inspecting a 
summary at Times Books' New ^rk of¬ 
fices One of the publishers wh^l^ned 
and saw was Australian Rupert MuiT|x:h; 
after an unauthon/ed detail from the book 



Post Co. ChainnjMi Kat ha rine Graham 
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appeared in his New York Pojfand New 
York magazine two weeks ago, the syn¬ 
dicate threatened legal action and the dis¬ 
closures stopped. Meanwhile, a false story 
spread that the book was being typeset 
in Kingsport, Tenn. 

Those precautions served only to whet 
journalistic appetites. Dozens of reporters 
tried to come up with the book*s contents, 
without success. But ABC News cameras 
were allowed ten days ago to film the in¬ 
terior of the printing plant on the con¬ 
dition that its location not be revealed. 
Time, which had made an offer for mag¬ 
azine rights to the book, attempted to de¬ 


termine the highlights of its 
contents by talking to some 
of those who were familiar 
with the work. Lipscomb 
two weeks ago offered to 
confirm or deny some de¬ 
tails Time had learned, but 
changed his mind after he 
had heard them. 

Meanwhile, journalists 
at the Post were also try¬ 
ing to learn what was in 
the book, Collins among 
them. "I knew the Halde- 
man book was the best 
story in town and I went 
after it," says Collins, 29, 
a tall, blonde former mod¬ 
el and Women s Wear 
Daily reporter. Collins was hired by the 
Post last year to launch a gossip column 
for the paper, presumably in imitation of 
the Washington Star 's saucy “Ear.” The 
column was drop()ed after a few desul¬ 
tory months, and Collins became what she 
calls “a feature writer and society report¬ 
er.” Collins says it look her five days to 
come up with part of the Haldeman 
manuscript, but is stingy with other de¬ 
tails. “It was real cloak-and-dagger stuff. 
Nancy Drew stuff.” she allows. “Bob 
I Woodward 1 had his ‘Deep Throat,’ and 
I had my ‘Deep Book.’ ” 

I f there is a Deep Book, he or she prob¬ 
ably lives in Scranton. A week before 
the Post's scoop, Lackawanna County 
Prosecutor Ernest Preate was notified by 
a security official at the Haddon bindery 
that four copies of the book were miss¬ 
ing. About that time, the Times news desk 
received a call from a woman who said 
she was a reporter for a Scranton news¬ 
paper, had a copy of the book, was angry 
at her paper for refusing to publish it and 
would sell it to the highest bidder. The 
caller, who called herself Nancy, did not 
phone again, but the New York Post re¬ 
ported receiving a similar call Last week 
Time confirmed that Collins had checked 
into the Sheraton Motor Inn in Scranton 
around 11 p.m. on Feb. 10 and left on 
Feb 13. roughly when the Post received 
the partial manuscript. ABC News re¬ 
ported that she had stayed in Rot^m 620 
and used a motel copying machine to run 
off 190 pages of something. 

Some officials at the Times Co. believe 
that Collins may somehow have compro¬ 
mised an employee of the bindery. No 
charges have been filed, however, and 
Collins hotly denies any impropriety. “No 
violation of the law occurred,” she says. 
“It was just good, straight reporting, just 
like the Washington Post always does.” 
But just what is the legal situation? The 
Post may be open to a Times Co. lawsuit, 
if it can be proved that the paper is bound 
by the Newsweek secrecy agreement by 
viftue of Graham's dual role as publisher 
of the Post and as one of the few people au¬ 
thorized to see Newsweek s two copies of 
the Haldeman book. In addition, the 
Times Co. could ask a court for damages 
under a common-law doctrine that pun¬ 



ishes unfair competition, as the Associat- 
^^od press did successfully in 1918 after a 
* rival service was found to have pirated 
A.P. reports. After the Post story, News- 
week released to the public its excerpts 
from the book, but went ahead with plans 
for a Haldeman cover, this week’s special 
issue will cost $1.25, or 25c more than the 
regular newsstand price. Officials of the 
magazine are not ruling out the possibility 
of refusing to pay some of the $125,000 fee 
should they decide that sales of this week's 
issue were hurt by the leak. If other pub¬ 
lications that bought parts of the book also 
were to refuse to make final payments, one 
top Timesm^n figures, the Times Co. 
could be out as much as $500,000. 

Even those losses could be partly re¬ 
couped by the effect that last week’s skulk¬ 
ing in Scranton was having on sales of 
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Times Books’ $12.95 hard-cover version, 
Lipscomb reported at week’s end that the 
initial printing of 275,000 had been 
shipped out, that an additional 50,000 
copies were on order, and that some book¬ 
stores were calling to double their orders. 

The publishing world is divided on 
.Jboth the motives and the ethics of the par¬ 
ticipants involved in the Haldeman caper. 
Did Haldeman or DiMona leak a copy 
of the manuscript in shrewd hopes of hyp¬ 
ing sales of the book'^ They would deny 
it, and. anyway, the co-authors stand to 
lose more from the canceled syndication 
deals than they may gain from their roy¬ 
alties on increased book sales. Is the Post 
guilty of dealing in stolen properly, an 
even worse journalistic excess than those 
Haldeman used to complain about dur¬ 
ing Watergate? Or did the pjmr merely 
outreport both its rivs^ anJins partner 
publication once agam? Said Bradlee 
rather provocatively: “You gotta admit 
it’s fun I'm happy as a pig in-.” 

Whatever happened, the episode 
demonstrated the difficulty of keeping any 
secrets nowadays from publications bent 
on discovering them, even each other's se¬ 
crets. As for the real story of Scranton- 
gate, publishers may have to wait a while 
to find out exactly what happened last 
week. Promised Nancy Collins: “My 
memoirs will tell the tale.” m 
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United States 


UTTARPARA 712258 (HOOGHLY). 

A Crusade That Isn’t Going to Die 


Controversial campaign for human rights is gaining ground 


J ust before helicoptering away for his 
weekend trip to New England last Fri¬ 
day, Jimmy Carter signed in the Oval Of- 
hce a two-page Presidential Directive, a 
set of marching orders from the Com¬ 
mander in Chief to his trot>ps in the Ex¬ 
ecutive Branch. Stamped confidential 
in large red capital letters, the PD. as it 
is known, will be circulated this week 
among top olfficials m nine agencies of 
the Government, 

“It shall be a major objective of U.S. 
foreign policy to promote human rights 
throughout the world," the paper began. 


“The policy shall be applied globally, but 
with due consideration to the cultural, po¬ 
litical and historical characteristics of 
each nation and to other fundamental 
U.S. interests with respect to the nation 
in question." 

While not the most stirring piece of 
prose to come out of the White House, 
the PD is one of the more important pa¬ 
pers to have crossed Carter's desk in re¬ 
cent wee]|^ The reason, reports Time 
D iplomatic Corespondent Strobe Tal¬ 
bott, is that it displays Carter’s determi¬ 
nation to continue using U.S, economic 
aid, military assistance and diplomatic 
pressure to promote human rights in for¬ 
eign countries, wherever and whenever 
other U.S. interests permit. 

Presidential National Security Ad¬ 
viser Zbi^iew Brzezinski argues that the 
human rights initiative has put the U.S. 
“back on the moral oifensive" round the 
globe. It is, in foci, a characteristically 


American effort to achieve something 
most nations would consider quixotic— 
combining world power with moral prin¬ 
ciple. The human rights campaign, un¬ 
veiled by Carter in his Inaugural Ad¬ 
dress, has also been the object of more 
passionate adv<x:acy and more scornful 
criticism than any other single element 
of his foreign policy. Soviet President 
Leonid Brez-hnev has denounced the hu¬ 
man rights policy as interference in the ^ 
internal affairs of other countries. A num¬ 
ber of American critics, too. have de¬ 
cried Carter’s approach as rhetorical and 


naive. Several Soviet dissidents, on the 
other hand, have credited the Carter pol¬ 
icy with keeping their movement alive. 
Minnesota Congressman Donald Fraser, 
leader of an ad hiK human rights 
group on Capitol Hill, says he would 
“like to see the Administration do even 
more " 

Largely because of the controversy 
the policy has stirred, the Administration 
has been carrying out a secret review of 
it since last summer This PD is the re¬ 
sult. Says Jessica Tuchman, 31, the Na¬ 
tional &curity Council (NSC) staffer in 
charge of human rights: “The directive 
tries to give the bureaucracy general 
guidelines to shape the official consid¬ 
eration of human rights. It will do two 
things: protect the policy from those who 
think It should be jettisoned, and pro¬ 
tect it. equally, from those who think 
human rights have to be the paramount 
concern all the time." 


Both extremes are represented with¬ 
in the Government. During the first 
months of the Carter presidency, the pol¬ 
icy met considerable resistance from ca¬ 
reer foreign-SCI /ice officers, who felt that 
the new emphasis on human rights jeop¬ 
ardized traditional friendships and in¬ 
terests. Other officials have had to get 
used to the fact that sometimes human 
rights must yield precedence to other 
more mundane or more pressing stra¬ 
tegic goals. Says the NSC's Tuchman, who 
is the daughter of Historian Barbara 
Tuchman: “In foreign policy, there is 
always bound to be a point where one 
has to pursue conflicting interests. When 
that time comes, you have to decide 
which interests you're going lo pursue 
most vigorously. Otherwise you might 
overload the circuit." In the first three 
weeks of Carter's Administration, he blew 
several fuses in U.S-Soviet relations by 
publicly protesting the harassment of No¬ 
bel Peace Prizewinner Andrei Sakharov. 
The Kremlin reacted by cracking down 
even harder on dissidents and warning 
Washiiyilon that the human rights cam¬ 
paign was “incompatible" with detente 
in geng^l and the Strategic Arms Lim- 
itatioj^'alks in particular. Since then, 
Car^’, Brze/inski and Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance have continued to remon¬ 
strate with the Russians on behalf of per¬ 
secuted dissenters- but privately, through 
diplomatic channels, and so far with lit¬ 
tle visible effect 

The chief impact of the human rights 
fxilicy has occurred not in the Com¬ 
munist world but in developing countries, 
where the U.S. dispenses largesse and 
therefore has leverage. The principal in¬ 
struments for applying pressure are Pub¬ 
lic lwaw-480 food aid. grants from the 
Agency for International Development, 
military aid and bank loans—all told, 
nearly S10 billion annually 

V irtually every aid proposal within 
the Stale Department is routed 
through a newly created Bureau of Hu¬ 
man Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. 
That unit is headed by Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of Slate Patricia Derian, 49, a com¬ 
bative and articulate civil rights activist 
from Mississippi Derian has traveled to 
15 countries in Asia, Latin America. Af¬ 
rica and Europie to explain Adminis¬ 
tration policy and inspect local condi-' 
tions. She and eight deputies make sure 
that the human rights performance of 
every would-be recipient of U.S. aid is 
taken into account before a grant, loan 
or sale is approved. 

“Obviously," she says, “if a repressive 
regime wants to buy police equipment 
from the U.S., our recommendation is 
going to be no, and the sale is likely not 
to go through. But often it’s not that sim¬ 
ple. Human rights have an economic 
component too: the right to food, shelter 
and medical care. We understand that 
for a poor country, trying to feed ev¬ 
erybody is a human rights problem as 
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PWHppine prisoners leavin g wM relatives after being r^eased from Bicutan 

A policy that has been the object of passionate advocacy and scornful criticism. 





well. So if wc get a proposed loan for a 
big water project, and it turns out that 
99% of the water is going to be used for 
a private industry in a country with se¬ 
rious human rights problems, that would 
get a negative vote. But if the water is 
going to a slum area, where people now 
have to walk two miles to carry water 
by bucket, that's entirely different. We 
might very well favor such a loan." 

In December, Derian's bureau recom¬ 
mended that the U.S. vote against three 
Inter-American Development Bank loans 
for Argentina and one for Chile as “sig¬ 
nals" of U.S. disapproval of human rights 
violations there. None of those loans con¬ 
tained what Derian calls “the needy- 
people provision" which would justify 
aid to a repressive regime. In all these 
cases, Derian's recommendations were 
accepted by a permanent interagency 
committee, chaired by Deputy Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher. 52, which 
coordinates human rights policy through¬ 
out the Government. 

S ometimes Derian is overruled. She 
recently lost ^ battle with the State 
Department's Bast Asia bureau over mil¬ 
itary aid to the Philippines. Derian^and 
others in the Government argued^at 
President B'erdinand Marcos’ autho^^- 
ian rule necessitated substantial cuts^ 
U.S. arms aid. The Bast Asia bureau coun¬ 
tered that current negotiations with Mar¬ 
cos over the status of U.S military bases 
in the Philippines made this the wrong 
year to try to force him to mend his 
ways Christopher and Vance agreed j 
‘If we decide to go ahead with mil- i 
itary assistance even though there arc | 
human rights abuses,” explains Chris¬ 
topher, “we should make it clear to the 
country involved that we arc concerned 
about the abuses but we’re going ahead 
for other compelling reasons.” That is 
the message U S. Ambassador to the Phil¬ 
ippines David Newsom has been reit¬ 
erating to Marcos in a series of private 
meetings in Manila. Says Congressman 
Fraser, chairman of a House subcom¬ 
mittee that is reviewing human rights 
among U.S. aid recipients; “I think the 
Administration should be doing more 
about human rights in the Philippines. 
We shouldn't let ourselves be held hos¬ 
tage on the bases there.” Indeed, Con¬ 
gress is, if anything, more militant than 
Executive Branch in favoring use of 
JJ.S. influence to promote human rights. 

Time correspondents in three areas of 
the undeveloped world have conducted 
their own surveys of how the Carter hu¬ 
man rights p>olicy has influenced condi¬ 
tions in their regions; 

Asia: U.S. i^essure played a part in Indo¬ 
nesian President Suharto’s recent decision 
to release 10,000 political prisoners. Dur¬ 
ing Derian's visit to Jakarta in Janua]7* 
Suharto argued that security and stability 
still come first, but he agre^ “possibly to 
accelerate" the release of the approxi¬ 
mately 20.000 leftists still in custody. In 
South Korea, U.S. intervention, mostly in 



the form of quiet diplomacy, led to the re¬ 
lease on New Year’s Eve of five promi¬ 
nent religious and political dissidents. 


Latin America: Argentina and Chile con¬ 
tinue to resist U.S. pressures, but there 
has been some change in Central Amer¬ 
ica. When U.S. Ambassador MauricioSo- 
laun presented his credentials in Nica¬ 
ragua five months ago, he coc^lly informed 
Strongman Anastasio Somoza that Wash¬ 
ington wanted to sec martial law lifted 
and official terror decreased Somoza, 
whose family has ruled Nicaragua with 
U.S backing for more than 40 years, 
yielded. Last month opp>osition elements’ 
mounted a two-week nationwide general 
strike to protest the assassination of an 
anti-Somo/a newspaj^er editor Ambassa¬ 
dor Solaun cautioned Somo/a that Wash¬ 
ington would not support him unless he 
responded to the strike with reform rath¬ 
er than repression. “If it were not for Car¬ 
ter's concern for human rights,” an op¬ 
position leader told Timf, “this general 
strike would not have been r)Ossible.” 

Africa: Human rights abuses remain 
widespread, but some progress can be 
cited. In December. Guinea’s President 
Sekou Toure freed 300 forjiar ambassa¬ 
dors, army officers, magistrates, govern¬ 
ment officials and others whom he had 
accused of trying to overthrow him. West¬ 
ern diplomats credit that to U.S. efforts. 
The military government of Nigeria, 
meanwhile, shows every indication of 
keeping its promise to return the country 
to democratic rule by October; and as far 
as is known, all political prisoners have 
been released. 

The Carter Administration hopes that 
criticism of its human rights policy will di¬ 
minish as the policy itself becomes, in the 


jargon of the foreign policymakers, “mul¬ 
tilateralized.” Translation; they are hop¬ 
ing other countries will adopt a version 
of the policy themselves and join forces 
with the U.S. in international bodies. 
There are already some signs that this is 
happening. A joint State Department- 
Treasury Department team toured West¬ 
ern Europe earlier this month drumming 
up transatlantic cooj^eration on human 
rights. The European Economic Commu¬ 
nity is considering writing human rights 
provisions into the Lome Convention, 
which provides trade preferences for 52 
former European colonies in Africa, the 
Pacific and the Caribbean 

i n a sp^h before the American Bar As¬ 
sociation in New Orleans last week, 
Christopher proposed the creation of an 
‘‘Inlernaiional Clearinghou.se for Human 
Rights Information," an idea partly in¬ 
spired by the London-based group Am¬ 
nesty International The White House is 1 
also considering a proposal for a “Human ; 
Rights Foundation," a quasigovernmen- I 
tal body that would provide support to pri- | 
vate human rights groups. i 

But the most imix»rtant and imme- | 
diaie challenge to intcrnationid otKiper- I 
ation on human rights is the Luropean 
Security Conference, now in its Iasi weeks 
in Belgrade The U.S. is determined that 
the final document of the conference 
should reiterate human rights guarantees 
adopted at Helsinki four years ago but 
honored largely in the breach since then. 
The Soviet delegation at Belgrade is try¬ 
ing to avoid so much as a mention of 
human rights in the final document. So 
far the U.S. and Western Europe have 
maintained a solid front against Soviet re¬ 
calcitrance “Were not alone.'* says 
Chri-stophcr “And there's a great deal of 
strength in numbers.” ■ 



Hum an rights Staffer Jessica Tuc hman 

Remonstrating with the Russians. 
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IMted Stales 


Was Lee Oswald a Soviet Spy? 

A fascinating new portrait of Kennedy’s assassin 


W Fas Lee Harvey Oswald an informer 
who gave U.S. military secrets to the 
Soviet KGB? Was he involved in the fa¬ 
mous downing of the U-2 spy plane? A 
tantalizing new book presents strong ev¬ 
idence that Oswald's connections with the 
KGB were closer and more devious than 
the public has been led to believe. 

The book. Legend. The Secret World 
of Lee Harvey Oswald, is the result of 2!/j 
years of work by Reader 's Digest editors 
and researchers, who acquired many FBI 


troller, required above-average intelli¬ 
gence, and he ranked seventh in his train¬ 
ing class in Biloxi, Miss. From visual, 
radio and radar observation at Atsugi, one 
base from which the U-2 operated, Os¬ 
wald could have learned much about its 
speed, rate of climb and altitude. 

Oswald, according to Legend, later 
told friends that he had moved in a Com¬ 
munist circle in Tokyo when off duly from 
Atsugi Other Marines were surprised to 
learn that he spent some of his liberty 



Wreckage of Gary Powers' U-2 CIA spy plane on display in Moscow In 1960 



and CIA documents under 
the Freedom of Information 
Act and. in addition, covered 
some 150,000 miles in 26 
states and nine nations to in¬ 
terview Oswald’s former as¬ 
sociates. It was written by 
Edward Jay Epstein, a care¬ 
ful academic researcher 
whose 1966 book. Inquest, 
first revealed the haws in the 
Warren Commission’s in¬ 
vestigation but did not con¬ 
jure up any wild conspiracy 
theories. 

Epstein still refuses to I 
draw flat conclusions. Yet he Marine Oswald 
weaves ' skein of circum- 
stantiar6videi;^t;e suggesting that Oswald 
learned key performance data on the CIA's 
U-2 plane while serving as a Marine ra¬ 
dar controller at Atsugi, Japan, in 1957, 
and that he provided information to the 
Soviets either then or upon his defection to 
Russia in 1959. Oswald's information, the 
book suggests, enabled the Soviets to rede¬ 
sign their rocket-guidance systems so as to 
knock CIA Pilot Gary Powers out of the air 
over the Soviet Union on May 1,1960. 

Oswald's Marine specialty, radar con-, 




'hours at the Queen Bee, one 
* of Tokyo's three most expen¬ 

sive nightclubs and a sus¬ 
pected hangout for intelli¬ 
gence agents from various 
nations. Even though dates 
there cost up to $ 100 a night 
and Oswald Ux)k home less 
pay than that in a month, he 
began appearing at Atsugi 
with one of the Queen Bee’s 
prettiest hostesses. When he 
was assigned temporarily to 
Iwakuni, a U S airbase 430 
miles from Tokyo, Oswald 
was seen with an attractive 
In 1958 Eurasian woman. "She was 
much too good-looking for 
Bugs [Oswald]," said one Marine. 

The book claims that the KGB coached 
Oswald in preparing a false diary of his 32 
months in Russia so that U.S. mtelligence 
sources would find Oswald's reasons for 
wanting to return to the U.S. credible. It 
never explains, however, exactly why the 
KGB was willing to help Oswald be repa¬ 
triated or why it aided his Russian wife 
Marina, the niece of a military official in 
Minsk, in going to America with him. Nor 
does it imply that Oswald acted on KGB 


orders in killing President Kennedy. 

After the 1963 assassination, accord¬ 
ing to Legend, the KGB planted a false de¬ 
fector called Nosenko in the U.S. for the 
specific purpose of convincing U.S. intel¬ 
ligence that Oswald had been considered 
so unreliable that the KGB had not even 
taken up his offer to divulge U.S. military 
secrets when he first arrived in Moscow. 

Much of the book centers on the in¬ 
trigue between the ClA and the FBI over 
Nosenko’s credibility. Disinclined to be¬ 
lieve him, the CIA drew up 44 questions 
that It wanted the FBI, which was de¬ 
briefing Nosenko, to ask him. The FBI's 
J. Edgar Hoover refused to permit, such 
questioning. The reason, according to Ep¬ 
stein. was that Hoover took pride in the 
information he was getting from another 
alleged KGB defector, called Fedora. Fe¬ 
dora had verified some portions of Nosen- 
ko's story—and if Nosenko had been 
shown to be a false defector, that would 
have meant that Hoover's source too was 
a KGB-planted double agent. Eventually, 
the CIA put aside its suspicions 

In retracing Oswald s movements af¬ 
ter he returned to the U.S., the book is less 
pcKuasive in implying that he remained a 
K^'^f informant. It cites his temporary em- 
r*viymenl at a typesetting company in 
Dallas, where he gained access to Soviet 
and Cuban place names that the U.S. 
Army had contracted to strip into classi¬ 
fied maps The only KGB contact suggest¬ 
ed in the book is the mysterious oil geol¬ 
ogist George de Mohrcnschildt. who 
befriended the Oswalds in the Dallas area 
He is portrayed as exaggerating the Os¬ 
walds' marital problems in order to pro¬ 
vide a reason for Oswald to move away 
from Marina De Mohrcnschildt, whose 
clouded past included contacts with var¬ 
ious intelligence agencies, killed himself 
in 1977—two hours after being inter¬ 
viewed by Epstein for legend. 

Epstein claims that Oswald’s pro- 
Cuba activities in the U.S. were designed 
to convince Havana officials that he was 
trustworthy enough to be admitted to 
Cuba in another planned defection from 
the U.S. The book traces Oswald’s move¬ 
ments in Mexico City, and includes U.S.- 
monitored telephone conversations to the 
Soviet and Cuban embassies. Oswald's 
last known call in Mexico City ^vas to 
make an appointment to see a Soviet of¬ 
ficial, described in the book as a member 
of the KGB department in charge of for¬ 
eign espionage and assassinations. Os¬ 
wald then returned to Dallas. 

Yet several stubborn facts block any 
implication that Oswald was directed by 
foreign agents to hunt down Kennedy in 
Texas. He found his job in the Texas 
School Book Depository building by 
chance, and long before it was known that 
Kennedy planned to ride in a motorcade 
past the building. If the killing actually 
was planned by foreign agents, Oswald 
was the luckiest assassin in history. It is 
far more likely that he saw his unexpect¬ 
ed opportunity—and took it. m 
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Semt and FosMy in flfci# Cottnfry 

Disconnections 

BLUECOUNTRY 

Directed and Written by • 

Jean-Charles TaccheUa ^ 

A man and a woman (well playeJsy 
Jacques Serres and Brigitte Fossey) 
fall in love, but refuse to marry or even 
move in together for fear that surrender 
of independence will distort their per¬ 
sonalities and spoil the pleasant relation¬ 
ship they already enjoy. All over the love¬ 
ly corner of Provence similar failures of 
connection are taking place. A man on 
the verge of old age makes a fool of him¬ 
self by pursuing a sometime trapeze art¬ 
ist who slept with him once, but now 
rejects him with comical callousness. It 
seems that she went to bed with him 
only because he reminded her of a sailor 
she missed an assignation with when she 
was 14. A middle-aged woman keeps hav¬ 
ing seriocomic fights with the daughter 
and son-in-law she is trying to live with. 
She rejects a bus driver whose intentions 
are honorably dishonorable—and might 
offer a means of escape—in order to talk 
the night away with a homosexual. 

This is not to imply that all the mis¬ 
understandings of self and others in Blue 
Country involve sex A man sells his farm 
ip order to live in a city apartment, then 
^decides to take up farming again. The nor¬ 
mally equable Fossey becomes a raging 
hysteric whenever she encounters a man 
who she thinks is selling poisonously non- 
organic food to her fellow citizens. Serres, 
convinced that a friend is being driven to 
suicide by a brother-in-law's financial 
misdealing, sets out to beat some sense 
into the miscreant. Naturally he sets upon 
the wrong man. But no matter. His friend 
p^ls back from self-destruction, but lat¬ 
er goes ahead and kills himself anyway. 

And so it goes. Ordinary, likable peo¬ 
ple persistently misunderstand them¬ 
selves, their nec^s and desires, and there¬ 
fore misunderstand their equally befud¬ 


dled neighbors. In the hands of someone 
other than Tacchella, all of this might be 
the stuff of tragedy, or at least of psy¬ 
choanalytic melodrama. But Tacchella 
seems to be convinced that eccentricity 
is the best measure of our humanity, some¬ 
thing to be treasured and explored rather 
than deplored. His way is simply to rec¬ 
ord in quick sketches each little absur¬ 
dity his camera catches, give a rueful Gal¬ 
lic shrug and move briskly on. If such a 
thing is possible, he is profoundly unpro¬ 
found. People, he says, are prisoners of 
their generally misinformed ideas about 
themselves and about what constitutes 
happiness. But there is a cheery Catch- 
22: in their waywardness people proba¬ 
bly do themselves no more harm, and very 
possibly less, than if they knew better 
what they were doing. 

Blue Country has even less of a plot 
than Tacchclla’s Cousin, Cousine and of¬ 
fers less romantic consolation than that 
extraordinarily popular movie. A kind of 
pastoral ‘'Hecksapoppin,’' it is, like its 
predecessor, full of rich comic types and 
amusing asides. Above all, it makes you 
feel good as you leave the theater, which 
is more than you generally find in a com¬ 
edy these days. Richard Schickel 

Gas Guzzler 

THE BETSY 

Directed by Daniel Petrie 
Screenplay by William Bast and 
Walter Bernstein 

A s industrial melodrama, a product not 
i known to sell many tickets, the thing 
starts out simply enough: Loren Harde¬ 
man Sr., 86, founder of the Bethlehem 
Motor Co. back in the heroic days of car 
manufacturing, is tired of vegetating down 
in Florida. He wants to make his come¬ 
back by manufacturing “the Betsy," a sort 
of Model T cum Volkswagen for the ’70s, 
ecologically sound, energy conserving, 
sensible. He hires a stud race-car driver, 
one Angelo Perino (Tommy Lee Jones), 
to honcho the project back at the factory, 
sneaking it by Loren Hardeman Ill, the 
old man's grandson (Robert Duvall), who 
loves cars less than the balance sheet, his 
mistress more than his wife, and is an all- 
around blue meanie. But that's all just a 
sort of framing device. What really inter¬ 
ests Novelist Harold Robbins and the 
kind of people who make adaptations of 
his work is sex. The synopsis maker starts 
to get into trouble here because the bed 
hopping is so preposterously cross-gener¬ 
ational. Angelo begins by having it off 
with the younger Hardeman's mistress. 
Lady Ayres (names with metaphorical 
overtones seem to be a Robbins specialty), 
as a kind of warm-up for his affair with 
Betsy—not the car, but the fourth-gener¬ 
ation Hardeman (Kathleen Beller) after 
whom the vehicle is named. For a deli¬ 


cious moment or two later on, it looks as if 
the ever fit Angelo might also make it with 
the younger Hardeman's estranged wife. 

The Betsy is replete with flashbacks 
that garishly, superficially “explain” the 
edgy relationship between Grandpa and 
Grandson Hardeman and also demon¬ 
strate, finally, why the old boy likes An¬ 
gelo so much. For, you see, the old gen¬ 
tleman himself got around a bit in his 
day—notably into the marital bed of his 
son, the closet queen. Turns out it was wit¬ 
nessing these incestuous goings-on and his 
weakling father's subsequent suicide that 
made Grandson Hardeman such a mis¬ 
ery to himself and his co-workers. 

Eventually. Angelo gets both Betsy 
and the Betsy, which goes into production 
despite corporate shenanigans. 

The women, who have been so mis- | 
erably treated throughout, are banished 
from sight, and all the macho figures arc 
left chortling over their victories. 

I n decency, actors should not be crit¬ 
icized for their performances in pictures 
as vulgar and banal as this one. But since 
Laurence Olivier has chosen to.appear as 
the eldest Hardeman, and since he has 
sometimes triumphed over equally un¬ 
promising roles, it is fair to say that he is 
as bad as everyone else. The public need 
only be warned that there aren't quite 
enough howlers to make this a camp clas¬ 
sic like Once Is Not Enough or, to name 
an earlier picture that served Robbins 
perfectly. The Carpetbaggers. The film 
does, however, offer one possible source 
of energy worth exploring. That, of course, 

I is the libido If the auto people in The 
Betsy could bottle that, they could power 
their products from here to the millen¬ 
nium and back on it RS* 



PuvaH, Olivier, Belle r k iBeUy 

Sex bridges the generation gap. 
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liei^;ion 


New Debate over Jesus* Divinity 

Germany's Hans Kung again challenges the Vatican 

T he belief that Jesus Christ was both | 11th century: Jesus is “eternally be 
“true God and true man" has been I of the Father . . true God from tn 


11th century: Jesus is “eternally begotten 
of the Father . . true God from true God 
the bedrock of Catholic orthodoxy for ... one in Being with the Father.” The G 

more than 15 centuries. Yet over the past Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) refined ca 

decade some Roman Catholic theologians this further, decreeing that Jesus Christ ar 

have been at odds with the church hi- had two natures, divine and human, su 

erarchy about this dogma. They argue which were merged without confusion or at 

that orthodox theology is too static and change in one Person of the Trinity. cli 

abstract and has overemphasized Jesus' Kfing wrote that nothing should be he 
divinity to the point where he has been “deducted” from these ancient dogmas so wi 

stripped of his full humanity. One of the long as they fit modern scholars' under¬ 

most outsfX)ken advocates of this 
school of thought is Priest-Theolo¬ 
gian Hans KDng. 49, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Tubingen, Germany. 

KUng, who has previously struggled 
with the Vatican on other issues, 
has been accused by his country’s 
bishops of disseminating dangerous 
views about Christ. Last week, af¬ 
ter three years of futile negotiations, 

KOng issued his latest response to 
the bishops' charges. 

This is not merely the conflict of 
one celebrity priest against the hier¬ 
archy, for KOng is part of an inter¬ 
national group of theologians who 
are demanding that the Catholic 
Church take a bold new look at 
Christology (the theological inter¬ 
pretation of Christ). Influenced by 
liberal Protestants, these theolo¬ 
gians are saying things about 
Christ's nature that only years ago 
would never have been uttered pub¬ 
licly by priests in good standing. 

Though these theologians still pro¬ 
fess belief that Christ is divine, con¬ 
servative opponents maintain that 
in the New Christology. Christ is 
not as divine as he used to be. 

At first the case was pressed in 
abstruse books of theology and all 
but inaccessible journals. Angry 
arguments were muffled behind 
closed clerical doors in The Nether¬ 
lands. Germany and Rome. But in Sbrteenth century iM y Tr Mty, attribu ted to Lucas C ra nach 
1974 the debate became more gen- Creating a "distressing insecurity of Jbith/’ 




eral with the publication of Kting's 
Christ Sein (English edition; On Being a 
CArij/ia/i; Doubieday; 1976), which quick¬ 
ly became Germany's bestselling religious 
book in a c?iancr-century. 

In the book^KOng reinterpreted the 
dogmas that were hammered out by the 
church's early ecumenical councils to 
counter prevalent heresies that threat¬ 
ened to split the church. Those councils 
insisted that Jesus was really a man. not 
some sort of divine apparition. But they 
also asserted that he was the Son of God, 
part of the eternal Godhead. The first two 
councils crafted the Nicene Creed, which 
was formulated by A.D. 381 and has been 
recited at every Sunday Mass since the 


standing of the New Testament. But he 
argued that the dogmas must be “trans¬ 
ferred to the mental climate of our own 
lime.” Kung’s own paraphrase of the dog¬ 
mas: God “was present, at work, speaking, 
acting and definitively revealing himself’ 
in Jesus. The ancient statements that the 
Son “pre-existed” with the Father from 
eternity were meant merely to substanti¬ 
ate Gc^’s unique “call, ofler and claim 
made known in and with Jesus.” 

The German bishops, authorized by 
the Vatican to handle the case, feared the 
book's wide influence and demanded 
amendments. They were not upset by 
what Kung said, but by what he did not 


say. Letters passed back and forth, and a 
summit meeting with Kflng was held a 
year ago in Stuttgart. Three months lat¬ 
er, Joseph Cardinal Hdffner, chairman of 
the bishops’ conference, wrote a letter ac¬ 
cusing KOng of evading a binding creed, 
and demanding in exasperation: “Is Je¬ 
sus Christ the pre-existing, eternal Son of 
God, one in being with the Father?” Be¬ 
cause KOng continued to provide no flat 
answer, the hierarchy last November is¬ 
sued a formal warning that the book cre¬ 
ated a “distressing insecurity of faith” and 
charged that KOng had failed to explain 
how his Christology could be reconciled 
with the historic creeds. 

KOng’s reply is his 394-page Um 
Nichts Ah Die Wahrheit (Nothing 
But the Truth), published last week 
by Piper Verlag. The book’s full 
documentation of the dispute at¬ 
tempts to prove that KOng is the 
victim of an unfair inquisition. In 
a concluding proclamation. Kung 
states that he accepts the Chalce¬ 
don formula but that interpreta¬ 
tions of it must follow the view of 
any modern scholars that Jesus 
did not proclaim himself as the eter¬ 
nal Son of God. nor did the early 
Christians. What is more, Kung ar¬ 
gues. the ancient dogmas were 
flawed because they relied upon 
Greek concepts of man and nature 
that are now outdated. 

ung thinks that the bish¬ 
ops simply misunderstand his 
method. Like Jesuit Karl Rahncr 
and other contemporary theolo¬ 
gians, he starts his Christology 
‘from below,” with the man Jesus, 
and works upward toward his di¬ 
vinity. The council dogmas started 
‘from above,” with ideas about 
God’s essence. Church officials, 
however, are convinced that con¬ 
tent, not method, is at stake. Some 
censure from the German bishops 
or the Vatican could result. 

Disputes over Christology are 
not limited to Catholics. Though 
many Protestant scholars have been 
questioning the dogmas for rnore 
than a century, elements of the 
Church of England were scandalized \a,si . 
year when seven university theologians 
put out a book contending that Jesus was 
not really God at all. In the U.S.. South¬ 
ern Baptist Theologian Robert S. Alley, 
religicn chairman at the University of 
Richmond, was abruptly switched to an¬ 
other department after he told a meeting 
of atheists that “Jesus never really 
claimed to be God, nor to be related to 
him as son.” Next month the board will 
debate a faculty demand that Alley be 
reinstated. 

Among Roman Catholic thinkers, the 
New Christology first appeared at the 
University of N^megen, The Nether- 
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lands, in 1966, when the late Ansfried 
Hulsbosch. an Augustinian, issued a man¬ 
ifesto against the Council of Chalcedon. 
The church, he wrote, should “no longer 
speak of a union of the divine and hu¬ 
man nature in one pre-existent person.** 
One of the Dutch movement's two lead¬ 
ing figures has been his Nijmegen col¬ 
league Jesuit Piet Schoonenberg. In his 
196'!^ Lx)ok. published in English as The 
Christ (Herder & Herder; 1971), Schoon¬ 
enberg also discarded the "two natures" 
approach, speaking instead of "God's 
complete presence in the human person 
Jesus Christ.*’ Canadian Theologian Ber¬ 
nard J.F. Lonergan later said that Schoo- 
nenberg's book could lead to the logical 
(and heretical) conclusion that Jesus was 
“a man and only a man." The other im¬ 
portant Dutch liberal is Dominican Ed¬ 
ward Schillebeeckx, whose first volume 
on Christology will be published in Eng¬ 
lish by Seabury later this year. The el¬ 
liptical book describes Jesus as a human 
being who gradually grew closer to Gcxl. 

Some recent writings in France are 


Ood, and displayed such human traits as 
doubt and ignorance. 

Similar points are made by a German- 
trained Basque, Jon Sobrino, who has 
written the most thorough study of 
Christ's nature based on Latin America’s 
“liberation theology." The Maryknoll Fa¬ 
thers’ Orbis Books will publish it in Eng¬ 
lish in June as Christology at the Cross- 
roads. Sobrino, a Jesuit and professor at 
the Universidad Jose Simeon Canas in El 
Salvador, says that Christians working for 
Justice should realize that Jesus was mis¬ 
taken in his social outlook because he ex¬ 
pected the imminent appearance of the 
kingdom of God. In fact, he thinks that 
Jesus had to undergo a "conversion" in 
his views of God. 

More broadly, Sobrino espouses an 
evolutionary view of Jesus' sonship. In¬ 
stead of saying that Jesus is the Son of 
God, Sobrino writes that he “gradually 
fashioned himself into the Son of God, be¬ 
came the Son of God " As the Son, Jesus 
“reveals the way to the Father, not the Fa¬ 
ther himself," through his example of 


rors anyway." In 1972 the Vatican’s Con¬ 
gregation for the Doctrine of the Faith is¬ 
sued its most recent declaration on 
Christology. It defined as an error the the¬ 
ory that God was only “present in the 
highest degree in the human person Je¬ 
sus," including the version in which Jesus 
is “God" in the sense that in “his human 
person Gcxl is supremely present." 
Though no names were mentioned, this 
was aimed primarily at Schoonenberg. 

The most effective recent Catholic ex¬ 
ponent of ancient dogma is Kiing’s col¬ 
league at Tubingen, the Rev. Waller Kas¬ 
per. In his major 1974 work (English 
edition; Jesus the Christ: Paulist Press; 
1976), Kasper rejected Kung's idea that 
the early councils distorted the Gospel 
with Greek concepts. Rather, he says, the 
councils did the opposite. They “dehellen- 
i/.ed" the church, using the language of 
Greek philosophy to express beliefs that 
“shattered all of its perspectives." 

A Christology developed solely “from 
below," Kasper contends, is “condemned 
to failure." The reason; the New Testa- 






Germany’s Hans K Ung Holland’s Piet Schoonenl^^ El Salvado r’s ion Sobrino 

Though their New Christology still says that Jesus is divine, critics maintain he is not as divine as he used to be 


even more adventuresome. Jacques Po- 
hier, a Dominican at the Institul Catho- 
lique in Paris, says that “at the limit, it is 
an absurdity to say that God makes him¬ 
self into man. God cannot be anything 
other than God." Father Pierre-Marie 
Beaude of the Center for Theological 
Studies in Caen thinks that early church 
leaders had to ' murder their founding fa- 
**ther Jesus" to develop into maturity, while 
Father Michel Pinchon, editor of the mag¬ 
azine Jesus, writes of his liberation from 
“idolatry" of Jesus, who “does not pre¬ 
sent himself as an end or an absolute." 

In Spain. Jos6-Ram6n Guerrero, di¬ 
rector of catechetics at Madrid’s Pastoral 
Institute and author of the 1976 book El 
Otro Jesus (The Other Jesus), told Time 
that Jesus is “a man elected and sent by 
God, and has been constituted by God as 
the Son of God." At the Jesuit theolog¬ 
ical school in Barcelona, Jos6 Ignacio 
Gonzdles Faus insists that during his 
earthly life, Jesus was not aware of being 


obedience to God's mission. Sobrino ad¬ 
mits that Jesus' “becoming " God sounds 
like the old heresy of .Adoptionism, but 
he still insists that his Christology “is in 
accord with the dogmatic formulas." 

T raditionalists are divided on how to 
handle such new ideas. Father Jean 
Galot, a Christology expert at Rome's 
Pontifical Gregorian University, fears 
that the essence of the faith is being chal¬ 
lenged. Says he; “The basic question is 
this. Does the Church have an authentic 
teaching on Christology? It does. Hence 
theologians who claim to be representa¬ 
tive of this Church must leach the au¬ 
thentic teaching of the Church." 

Under Pope Paul, however, Vatican 
policy has not been to force innovators 
into line, in the belief that false ideas are 
only dignified by the publicity and will die 
out eventually. Besides, adds a lop-rank- 
ing prelate in the Curia, “1 don’t think the 


ment makes it clear that far from con¬ 
sidering himself only a man, Jesus “un¬ 
derstands himself from above' in his 
whole human existence." Though Kasper 
accepts many findings of 20th century Bi¬ 
ble critics, he insists that the council dog¬ 
mas are implicit in Jesus' teachings about 
himself He also maintains that belief in 
Jesus' pre-existence was not a late devel¬ 
opment, but rather part of the earliest ma¬ 
terial in the New Testament. 

Kasper concludes lhat the^uncil of 
Chalcedon provided “a >^lid aW perma¬ 
nently binding" version of what the New 
Testament teaches, “namely (that] in Je¬ 
sus Christ. God Himself has entered into 
a human history." AH the dogmas and in¬ 
vestigations of the mystery of God in 
Christ, he concedes, "come up against an 
insuperable limit of thought, speech and 
sympathetic insight." To Kasper, howev¬ 
er, this limitation is actually “something 
extremely positive, not darkness but ex- 


Caiholic Church could stamp out these er- j cess of light, dazzling to our eyes." 
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( OVER STORY 


“The Greatest” Is Gone 


An era ends as an aging AH yields his crown 


For God‘s sake, let us sit upon the ground. 

And tell sad stones of the death of kings ■ 

How some have been deposed, some slain in war. 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos d 
—Shakespeare, Kihg Richard II 


ii 




fc have a split decision," Ring Announcer Chuck 
Hull proclaimed, and absolute silence fell over 
the plush Las Vegas boxing emporium where Mu¬ 
hammad Ali and Leon Spinks had struggled 
through 15 lashing rounds to claim sport's most special crown. 
'"Judge Art Lurie; 143-142. Ali Judge Lou Tabat- 145-140. 
Spinks. Judge Harold Buck. 144-141." A pause, a breath in that 
utter stillness and then: "The new Heavyweight Champion of 
the World. Leon Spinks!'’ 

All but the first two words were 
lost in the roar of the crowd, that un¬ 
mistakable, primordial voice of a 
fight crowd hailing a new king of the 
most basic sport. But the silence be¬ 
fore the verdict had spoken too, for 
it anticipated the passing of a giant, 
a unique athlete whose skills and life 
had resonances far beyond the ring. 

As Cassius Marcellus Clay Jr., Cas¬ 
sius X. or Muhammad Ali, he had 
talked from center stage, mirror and 
lightning rod for a tumultuous era. 

Olympic gold medalist, Louisville 
Lip, upstart champion. Black Muslim 
convert, draft resister, abomination, 
martyr, restored champion, road 
show. 

Through everything, Ah was a 
fighter In his youth, when he 
psyched himself into manic preten¬ 
sions and t(X)k the title from Sonny 
Liston, he was a dazzling, dancing 
fighter. In mid-career, when he 
willed his body through three epic 
bouts with Joe Frazier, he was a cou¬ 
rageous fighter. Toward the end, 
when he paced his guttering resourc¬ 
es to turn away muscular challengers 


Ltton Spinks exulting after his triumph over a legend 


Time, and a sluggers punch, wore his old idol down. 


like Ken Norton, he was a thinking fighter. Last week he was 
an old fighter. He had to match the craft of his past against an op¬ 
ponent who seemed to have little more than youth, stamina 
—and courage—on his side 

Leoiy^inks, just 24, had fought only seven times as a pro- 
fessionalMftcr %-busy amateur career that culminated, as had 
Cassius Clay’s, with the winning of the Olympic light heavy¬ 
weight gold medal. Spinks had never fought more than ten 
rounds The demanding logic of a title bout requires 15 rounds 
it is the final five that probe the heart and take the true mea¬ 
sure of a fighter's will. Ali was perhaps the greatest war horse 
in heavyweight history, a man who had the guts and gifts to 
win the excruciating final rounds. The odds against Spinks were 
so prohibitive that only one Las Vegas betting shop would cov¬ 
er wagers—-a general cowardice that shook the city’s bookmak¬ 
ing creed. 

As he fought Spinks, Muhammad Ali's career, in all of its 


various styles, was suddenly telescoped. He talked and taunted 
in the early rounds, danced and threw flurries of punches just 
as he had years ago*—though he paused on the ropes and cov¬ 
ered up to rest. He was casually giving rounds away to Spinks, 
confident the pace would wear him down. 

Then, just as he had so many times before, Ali tried to take 
command in the middle rounds, and for a time the old magic 
blinked on. In the champion's corner. Trainer Angelo Dundee 
had noticed that Spinks' early bobbing and weaving had de¬ 
generated into an amateur's dangerously upright stance as the 
young challenger appeared to tire. "This is it," Dundee told Ali 
before the 10th round. "He's ready to fall. This round, champ, 
this round. Go get him! Hit him! Take him out now!" 

Ali tried. He flicked the famous snakelike jab, laced to¬ 
gether combinations and shot rights 
ro Spinks' head. It was exquisitely 
conceived boxing from Ali, the aes- 
letician of ring art. But what the 
canny mind desired, the 36-year-old 
body—measuring itself now in the 
milliseconds between impulse and 
action—could not deliver. Age had 
slowed the timing; too many punch¬ 
es landed without sting, grazed past 
Spinks' youth-quick dodges or missed 
altogether. 

pinks got through the 10th 
round and four more, giving 
as good as he got, enough to 
maintain the early points he 
had built up against Ali. Then came 
the 15lh. Ali bravely swung for the 
knockout that alone could have saved 
his championship. His rallies were 
reminiscent of the magnificent final 
rounds he had fought in the past 
—against Joe Frazier and Ken Nor¬ 
ton—but there was no power in his 
punches. He slowed, seemed to move 
as if underwater, locked in leaden 
embrace with an equally exhausted 
Spinks. Finally, unable to fight any 
longer, Muhammad Ali absorbed two 
last-second uppercuts, and accepted the final bell, beaten, bpt 
on his feel. 

In victory Ali had sought the microphones to shout that he 
was the prettiest, the greatest. In defeat, battered and swollen, 
blood splattered on his trunks from a 5th-round cut in his mouth, 
he did not shy from the questions; ‘i lost fair and square to 
Spinks I did everything right, and I lost. I lost simply because 
Spinks was better, that's all. It's just another experience in my 
life, nothing to cry about." 

Ali departed the next day on one of those journeys to a glob¬ 
al constituency unique to his championship reign. This time the 
destination was Bangladesh, where he was to dedicate a sports 
stadium named in his honor. He left behind a new boxing king 
and a glorious—and sometimes infuriating—past. 

To peer into the kaleidoscope of memories of Ali, studying 
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The champion jMilng at Sonny Ustondiring their second fight A derisive All flooring Floyd Patterson after humiliating hbn (1965) 


the changing shapes and shlAing images, is to glimpse reflec¬ 
tions not just of a man, but of an American time. Demanding 
that the nation know his every thought, insisting that the pub¬ 
lic mark each of his deeds, he was bound to the events—and 
thus the Lives—of his era. 

John F. Kennedy was campaigning for the presidency when 
Cassius Clay Jr. returned triumphant from the Olympic Games 
in Rome. The blithe boy-child stepped off the plane spouting po¬ 
etry and singing of his possibilities. He was bold—some said 
brash—with hopes and dreams, but much seemed within the 
reach of American aspirations in those freshening days. Cas¬ 
sius signed with a syndicate of wealthy Louisville businessmen, 
who underwrote his early training as a professional fighter 
against a 50% belief in purses to come. He had been boxing 
since the age of twelve with the heavyweight title as his un¬ 
wavering goal, and he was willing to pay any price, bear any bur¬ 
den to fulfill his vision. 

m m Mith the aid of his backers, Ali apprenticed under 
WmAMTramer Angelo Dundee, a skilled groomer of hght- 
WmWmcrs. Dundee recalls; “The Louisville group wanted me 
" "to train him. I told them to send him down to Miami 
after Christmas. Twenty minutes later. I get a call telling me 
Ali wasn’t waiting till after Christmas, he 
was coming right away. They told me he 
said, T don’t want to wait for Christmas. 1 
want to fight.’ That’s how it all started in 
October 1960." 

Dundee soon discovered just how good 
his young charge was. The strident gym 
voice softens, as if remembering something 
rare and lovely; “Oh, yes, I knew I had a 
winner. Of all the fighters I’ve ever known, 
only he could make the heavy bag sing 
when h^it it. 1 used to hear him make it 
snap like a sna^e drum every time I came 
up the stairs to the gym. 

“He ran seven miles to the gym from 
the hotel and back every day along the 
causeway. He was always the first in and 
the last out of the gym. He is the most un¬ 
spoiled kid I’ve ever had. He insisted on 
putting on his own gloves. He didn't like 
to be pampered." 

Dundee tells how he had barnstormed 
the country with the young Clay and final¬ 
ly brought him into Madison Square Gar¬ 


den in 1962 to fight Sonny^Banks. “Banks hit Ali with the finest 
left hook I’ve ever seen. It would have floored King Kong. Ali’s 
eyes glazed like he was o^of it, and his keester hit the canvas. 
Then he sprang back bright-eyed and bushy-tailed and 
slopped the guy cold, won by a knockout. That's when I 
knew for sure. 1 really thought for a split second that Bank’s 
punch was goodbye to everything, then and there " 

Cassius moved up in the rankings, and with each step he 
minted new doggerel predicting the round of his opponent's de¬ 
feat. The talking, talking, talking had begun in earnest now; 
the young, barely literate Louisville Lip displayed the stirrings 
of a genius more valuable in a media age; a flair for public re¬ 
lations, for hype and self-aggrandizement. 

He superbly displayed his talents for promotion in 1964, 
when he was matched for the title with Champion Sonny Lis¬ 
ton, a great, seemingly invincible giant of a man. Clay called Lis¬ 
ton an "ugly old bear" and pranced around carrying a bear 
trap to the delight of the photographers. Budini Brown, Clay’s 
corner man and cheerleader, gave his fighter the perfect line: 
“Float like a butterfly, sting like a bee." That is precisely what 
he did. Cassius attacked, disappeared on those marvelously fast 
feet, attacked again, disappear^ again, until the bear was beat¬ 
en, helpless in his corner. 

Then the first shock from this narcis¬ 
sistic, almost coquettish new champion. He 
went off after the fight to eat ice cream in 
the company of Malcolm X, the Black Mus¬ 
lim leader whose unyieldi^ words attacked 
the nation’s, racial hostilities and foretold 
the fire to come. The next morning, the con¬ 
queror of Liston told sportswriters he had 
become a Black Muslim. 

It seemed at first that the conversion 
was just another idiosyncrasy, some kind 
of gimmick. It was nothing of the kind. 
Clay had actually changed his religion be¬ 
fore the Liston ^ht. Harold Conrad, for¬ 
mer sportswriter, sometime promoter, and, 
in the years when Ali was banished from 
the ring, tireless seeker after the means of 
his return, was privy to a preflght crisis. 
Two weeks before the fight in Miami, Pro¬ 
moter Bill McDonald learned of Ali’s Black 
Muslim associates and threatened to can¬ 
cel the fight if Cassius did not denounce 
the Muslims. Conrad remembers: “When 
Ali heard that the fight was going to be 
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nixed, he turned to Angelo and s^d matter of factly, ‘Well, 
that's that.' He had absolutely no intention of renouncing his 
faith, not even for a crack at the^orld championship he'd 
fought and slaved so long and harcHkget. It meant chucking 
the fight and plunging into obscurity, bi^he didn't hesitate." 

His conversion, complete with the adoption of the new name, 

Muhammad Ali, raised eyebrows but not full public ire—yet. 

He was funny and, yes, pretty, and so what if Malcolm X was 
looking over the man-child's shoulder? He was still eating ice 
cream. How bad could it be? 

Ali and the American public learned the answer to the 
question in 1%5, when he defended his title against Floyd Pat¬ 
terson A sporting event became a religious war between Cath¬ 
olic Patterson and Muslim Ali. Ti was also a terrible mis¬ 
match between a flagging ex-champ and a cruelly derisive 
young titleholder. By the time of the K.O, in the 12th round, 
even the most bkx]idthir$ty fight fans were sickened by the 
gruesome giving and taking of pain. But there was more than 
that to the scene. While America had seen Watts burn with a 
deadly rage that summer. Now there stood a triumphant 
Black Muslim fighter, lips peeled back around his mouth¬ 
piece, sneering down at a soft-spoken, respected black who 
talked of moderation. Muhammad Ali had confirmed the worst 
fears; the rest came easy. 

There was a war on. Every night, tele¬ 
vision sets in the nation's living rooms 
showed—in color—the horror of the fight¬ 
ing in Viet Nam. Ali refused to do his bit. 

“I ain’t got no quarrel with them Viet 
Cong," he said, and changed his life for¬ 
ever. When the Army tried to draft Ali, he 
l^ppealed, claiming that, as a Black Mus- 
^Mim, he was a conscientious objector. Ali 
managed to squeeze in a few fights, mostly 
in Europe, before the date he was supposed 
to take the fateful step forward to induc¬ 
tion. ironically, the man who read so halt¬ 
ingly that he was once declared below 
Army standards was also invited to lecture 
on campuses by students who were sitting 
out the war behind a book. Ali became the 
symbol of opposition to the war at a time 
when Lyndon Johnson still was in office 
and, supposedly, there was light at the end 
of the tunnel. He was also bitterly attacked 
in the press for his close associaUon with *i«tl>efowdteH-eessliwcoiivlcMiMi(l«67) 
Elijah Muhammad, the Black Muslim lead- Rising to do his bit in Viet Nam. 


er. The Chicago Tribune ran eleven anti-Ali draft storic-.. in a sin¬ 
gle issue. 

Ali and his entourage claim that the Government secretly 
sought to strike a deal—offering, if he would go quietly into uni¬ 
form, to allow him to defend his title regularly and pul on box¬ 
ing exhibitions. A similar arrangement had been woi ked out 
for Joe Louis during World War II The Pentagon last week de¬ 
nied that any such arrangement was ever suggested to Ali. 



y April 1967, Ali had exhausted all of his appeals. At 
the Houston Induction Center, he refused orders to step 
forward to join the Army. Within minutes the New York 
itate Athletic Commission rescinded his boxing license, 
it took the World Boxing Association four hours to do its pa¬ 
triotic duty and take away his title. The State Department con¬ 
fiscated his passport so that he could not travel to nations will¬ 
ing to sanction his fighting. For his stand, Ali was convicted of 
draft evasion and given a five-year prison sentence He started 
the lengthy process of appeal, and discovered that he could no 
longer get fights in the U.S. Conrad recalls the banishment: "1 
canvassed 27 slates trying to get him a license to fight, I even 
tried to set up a fight in a bullring across the border from San 
Diego, and they wouldn’t let him leave the country. Overnight 
BINbHAM he became a ‘nigger' again. He threw his 
life away on one loss of the dice for some¬ 
thing he believed m. Not many folks do 
that." 

For three and one-half years. Ali was 
not allowed to earn a purse at the only work 
he knew. The banishment cost him his 
fighting prime. Finally, late in 1970, he be¬ 
gan to get some bouts; he tuned up by beat¬ 
ing Jerry Quarry and Oscar Bonavena and 
then challenged Joe Frazier for the title on 
March 8, 1971. He lost, but ihra^monlhs 
later scored a bigger vicior:Pin another are¬ 
na. On June 28, 1971. his conviction was 
overturned by the Supreme Court, which 
ruled 8 to 0 that the draft board had im¬ 
properly denied Ali's claim for exemption 
on grounds that he was a conscientious 
objector. Ali returned to the frustrating 
trail of a contender: a broken jaw at the 
hands of Ken Norton, a rematch triumph 
over Frazier, newly dethroned by George 
Foreman. 

No matter that his best years were gone; 
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the fighter was back working at his craft. His championship 
had been a bully pulpit* and he eagerly sought it once more. 
The Muslims had softened their separatist hard line, and with 
that there was less raw, reverse-racism talk from Ali. Finally 
Ali reclaimed his crown in Kinshasa, Zaire. George Foreman, 
the hardest puncher since Sonny Liston, spent himself pound¬ 
ing Muhammad Ali ceaselessly—^and uselessly—on the ropes 
one early African momi^. Ali again was the underdog, but it 
was his ^Ivanic personality that drew the attention of the world. 

In his long odyssey, Muhammad Ali became a global ce¬ 
lebrity on a scale known by only a handful of men. He called 
upon heads of state, and it is they who were thrilled by the meet¬ 
ing. As one of the world’s most reco^izable faces, he drew ap¬ 
preciative, knowing crowds from African village to Asian ham¬ 
let to European capital. If he walked a single block, he trailed a 
mob in his wake. Now an aged, dethroned champion, he can 
no longer light the ring with his skills. But the path he burned 
across his time remains. 


A few days before the fight, Muhammad Ali sprawled on 
the couch of his 29th-floor Las Vt^s hotel suite. His eyes west 
closed, the great, graceful body quiet under a maroon-and^^while 
bathrobe. His Ifi-month-old daughter's doll lay near by, and 
from the next room came the laughter of his third wife, Veron¬ 
ica, and another daughter. The room filled gradually with rel¬ 
atives, gym figures, musicians, sycophants, friends. His dieti¬ 
cian entered, carrying a bushel bag of carrots. The champ 
suddenly clucked. Evep^one jumped. This sound of a popping 
champagne cork is Ali's command signal. It was a summons 
for his infant daughter, Laila, dutifully brought in by her nanny 
and admired by the claque. 

With the time to the fight measured now in hours, Ali had 
no presentiment that this was the bout when the overarching 
years would finally catch him: *T've never felt better. I've never 
been in better shape.” He spoke to Time Correspondent James 
Wilde in a sleepy whisper: "Because people know athletes are su¬ 
perior physically, when they see these men go downhill, they 


Leon Spinks Becomes a Somebody 



N ot since Pete Rademacher stepp^ 
into a ring with Floyd Patterson in 
1957 has a heavyweight fought for the 
title with as little experience as Leon 
Spinks. Rademacher commuted to the 
canvas seven times that night, then leA 
in search of an ice pack. Spinks left with 
the heavyweight crown and the sort of 
slum-to-stardom story that no savvy 
scriptwriter would ever dare submit to 
a director. | 

The eldest of seven children raised 
in a crumbling St Louis housing proj¬ 
ect, Spinks took his first fight lessons 
from local street toughs, who dubbed 
him "Mess-over" (because he was easy 
to mess over) and mugged him for small 
change. Punches in fights eventually cost 
him two front teeth, causing the gap that 

has become his trademark. Spinks' par-_ 

ents separated some 13 years ago, and New champ meets the press after victory 
his mother taught Bible classes at home 

while keeping the impoverished family going with welfare bout, left in a stu 
money and maternal grit. His father once punished Leon ho-hum matche 
by suspending him from a nail and administering a beat- Italian AIfio Rig 
ing, and regularly assured his son—and anyone else who Naturally m( 
would listen—that he would "never amount to anything." seemed ovcrwh( 
Recalls Spinks. "That became my thing. To be somebody." wow, man, it's i 

He began with box-_ 

ing instruction at a 
neighborhood center 
and younger brother Mi¬ 
chael as sparring part¬ 
ner. After dropping out 
of school in the tenth 
grade^ he eventually 
joine^he Marine Corps 
and its Cacnp Lejeune 
boxing squad Despite a 
tendency to avoid train¬ 
ing whenever possible, 

Spinks* brawling aggres¬ 
siveness won him a spot 
on the 1976 U.S, Olym¬ 
pic team in Montreal. 

While Mom watched on _ 


a borrowed TV set in Tim challenger Mbiglito left on a weaiy AN bitlieiZtli round 


I? St. Louis, he and Michael, by then a fast- 
* rising middleweight, became the first 
f brothers to win gold medals in boxing 
^simultaneously. 

; T^ exposure of his Olympic tri- 
“umprfon TV proved to be more valu¬ 
ably o the elder Spinks than a good left 
hook. He got an early discharge from 
the Marines, moved to Philadelphia 
with his wife Nova and his stepdaughter, 
and quickly turned pro after signing up 
with Boxing Promoter Bob Arum. Hun¬ 
gering for fresh fighters, CBS aired six 
of his first seven bouts as a pro. 

Spinks' early competition came 
straight from Palookaville. He easily dis¬ 
patched his first opponent, a Brooklyn 
butcher named Lightning Bob Smith. 
Three first-round K.O.s followed, and 

- in fight No. 5, Spinks' competitor with- 

iresB after victory drew at the last minute. A stand-in, 
signed just hours before the scheduled 
bout, left in a stupor after three rounds. By then, even Spinks' 
ho-hum matches against Journeyman Scott LeDoux and 
Italian A Ifio Righetti could not dim his TV marketability. 

Naturally modest and easygoing outside the ring, Spinks 
seemed overwhelmed by his victory. "I'm just thinking 
wow, man, it's great, it’s great! Sometimes 1 just can’t be- 

-ill. Ueve it,' he gushed. "I’m 

the best young heavy¬ 
weight, but 1 ain't the 
greatest. He was the 
greatest." 

Confronted with ad¬ 
mirers and new-found 
followers of his own, 
Spinks quickly retreated 
to a room rented under 
a different name in the 
Las Vegas Hilton. In the 
tumult of victory, all the 
new champion could 
think of was that he'd 
like to take a trip some¬ 
where: "Maybe a cruise. 
- Yeah, a cruise. I'd like 


to go to England.” 
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see themselves. Everything gets old. 

The pyramids of Egypt are now 
crumbling. Buildings crumble, and 
so do monuments of all kinds. 

When we look at our bodies, we see 
how its shape is changing. We sec 
our children and we see ourselves 
in then;. It don't take the fall of an 
athlete to show people they can fall 
too.” 

He looked back on his life and 
times: ”My life has been a lot of 
fun, a lot of suffering and a lot of 
pain. It has also been a lot of test¬ 
ing: being black in America and 
saying the things you want to say 
and exercise real freedom. My life 
has made me controversial; it has 
made me different. My title was 
taken away because of my religious 
beliefs and for not going to war. The Chatting with Jackie (1977); bekiw: 
decision to deprive me of my title 
was reversed, but first T was tested.” 

Ali twisted on the couch and considered the fu- ANA 
ture: “I’d like to keep the title for 15 years, the long- 
cst any mAk white or black. Not even Presidents 
ruled that like that.” He mnned wolf- 

ishly. ”But one must face reality. We all go down 
eventually. And this makes you sacL but you al- 
j ways have, for the rest of your life, tr^^nowledge 
I that you were a winner to the last. I wa^ to go out 
a winner. 1 really do.” 

Many ghosts shadow the comet-man Ali. Old 
opponents, ancient grievances, roiling issues stilled ^9|g||| 

by forgetfulness and, perhaps, forgiveness. Yet he 
can be bitter. Someone last week remarked that 
the U.S. was the greatest country in the world. ^^^9 

”Yes,” said Ali dryly, ”1 have access to it ^^^9 

sometimes.” ^^9 

ut he also has the gentle memories of chil- 
dren. For however much his ego has need- 1^9 

ed the reinforcement of the crowd, he has . 

been a most accessible public figure, slrid- 
ing into schoolyards and across sidewalks, a plain- ^^^^^9 
ly gleeful Pied Piper who always, always signs au- ^^^91^1 
tographs for kids. The touch of a heavyweight 
champion is a big moment to a child, and in some 
ineffable manner those titled men seemed drawn ^9|||^^^H 
to children. It is remarkable how many ex-fight- HHIHiHHI 


setting out at twelve 


ers work with children after retire¬ 
ment. Perhaps it is a means of stay¬ 
ing close to the incandescence of 
their youth. Or perhaps it is an im¬ 
pulse to pass on that special 
strength forged in fighting, man's 
first competition. Ali tells how his 
daughter tried to thread a needle 
for several minutes, then gave up 
frustration. "I spanked her and 
made her try again. It wasn't im¬ 
portant for her to thread the nee¬ 
dle, but it was important to wash 
away the taste of defeat. She had 
to learn she could not fail.” 

Defeat came to Muhammad 
Ali, and with it the ghosts of a Mi¬ 
ami night. Sonny Liston had been 
a tired man, worn by poverty and 
prison. At 35, he was old for a fight- 
: at twelve er—even for a slugger who stayed 

put and blasted. He got into the ring 
with a strong, fast, young Cassius Clay, who had 
nothing to lose and a crown to gain. Last week Mu- ’ 
hammad Ali was a tired man too, pummeled in j 
the ring for 24 years—amateur and professional. ! 
At 36, he was old for a fighter—especially for a 
boxer who must move and whittle. And, like Lis¬ 
ton, Ali had looked across the ring and seen a 
lean, eager, young fighter. In the words .of Pro¬ 
moter Bob Arum: “Ali was beaten by his own 
shadow." 

After a remarkable reign, Muhammad Ali 
stands whole—old and young, winner and loser 
—for assessment Was he really, as he proclaimed 
from the earliest days, the greatest? Comparing 
fighters of different eras is a risky enterprise, flawed 
by changes in boxing rules, training methods, im¬ 
proved diet and medical care. Then there are those 
shifting subjectives: the accuracy of recollection 
and loyalty tougenerations. One expert favors Joe 
Louis, another Jack Dempsey, voting for the knock¬ 
out punch that Ali admittedly never had. Rocky 
Marciano was inelegant, but he could hit and he 
never lost a fight. 

Ring Announcer Don Dunphy, who has called 
the blow-by-blow in over 2.000 fights during a 37- 
ycar career, insists: “Certainly Ali's the fastest 
heavyweight champion of all time. Joe Louis had 
fast hands, but not fast feet. Rocky was a bit of a 


All wMi Phillpplm Preiktent Mareot (1975) 


Greeting President Mobutu In ZaVre (1974) 


With Egyptian President Nasser (1966)1 





plodder/* Joe Frazier, who ought to know, credits All’s savvy: 
“He knows how to psych most of his men out/* Veteran Man¬ 
ager Gil Clancy pays homage to the post-exile Ali’s distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic: “He can absorb a punch better than any 
fighter who ever lived/’ Still, there is a tendency among the ex¬ 
perts to say the best fighter probably was Louis, the man with 
the fast and powerful hands. But Ali had something else that 
put him in a class apart, a personal flair that, coupled with his 
athletic skills did indeed make him “the greatest.” No less an au¬ 
thority than Dempsey praises Ali for his accomplishments: “He 
brought back boxing. It was dying, and he brought it back.” 

Will Ali come back? He insists that he shall, pinning ev¬ 
erything on one last benchmark: becoming the first man to re¬ 
gain the title a third time. “I ain’t through yet.” he claims. “1 
want that boy, and 1 want him bad." The new champion is also 
eager for a rematch. 

Ali does not need to fight Spinks for the money. He made 
nearly $60 million in purses—$3.5 million against Spinks, who 
got $320,000—and even Ali could not spend all that Two di¬ 


vorces, bad investments, taxes, profligate ^nerosity and a large, 
leeching entourage have made tens of millions vanish, but he 
has an estimated $2 million in cash and real estate. He has no 
need to stagger through humiliating defeats, as did Joe Louis, 
trading on memory and affection in order to survive. 

What drives Ali to think of returning to the ring is pride. If 
he could somehow beat Spinks nnd win back his title, he would 
round out his career and make time stand still—for a little 
while. The rhyming ex-champion is much like Shakespeare’s de¬ 
posed poet-king Richard, who wrestled with himself and the 
gathering forces that beat against his life. Muhammad Ali ca¬ 
reened across his stage, by turns as hopeful and despairing as 
his times. He is unlikely to go quietly into the past. 

Of that / were as great 

As is my grief, or lesser than my name. 

Or that I could forget what I have been. 

Or not remember what / must be now. 

—King Richard II m 


Where Are the Ex-Champs Now? 

All the heavyweight champions have known some of the glmry that Ali did 
^^nd for the rest of their lives they can take solace from the fact that they once 
held the most coveted title in boxing. Three of the ex^champs since Joe Louis are 
dpad: Rocky Marciano was killed in a plane crash in 1969, Sonny Liston died of 
w» overdose of drugs in 1970, and in 1975 Ezzard Charles succumbed to the lin~ 
geting muscular disease that killed baseballs Lou Gehrig. Louis and the other five 
surviving champions have c(g>ed with life without the title in a variety of ways: 



Jee Leiil% 63. cap¬ 
tured the heavy¬ 
weight crown in 1937 
by knocking out 
James J. Braddock, 
then successfully de¬ 
fended his title 25 
times, scoring 21 
K.O.$. Although Lou¬ 
is made nearly $5 
million, ill-advised business ventures, a 
costly divorce and his penchant for high 
Jiving led to a financial squeeze. By 
1956 he owed Si 25 million in taxes. 
In 1970 Louis was briefiy committed 
to a psychiatric hospital by his family. 
The ex-champ eventually went to work 
as an official greeter for Caesars Pal¬ 
ace in Las Vegas. Last November Louis 
had open-heart surgery in Houston, 
wliere he is still recuperating. 

JfMrseyloeWak»tt64. 

won the title from 
Charles in 1951, then 
retired 14 months lat¬ 
er after being K.O.’d 
by Marciano. Wal¬ 
cott is now thriving in 
his native New Jersey 
as an organizer of 
. community programs 
j|hr hatidkapped and retarded children, 
tte also served to three years as sheiifiT 
oACtoiden County, and isoorrently the 
staters aciing athletic commissioner. 
walootL who claims he never earned a 
latisr thsm $300 during his first 
Is years of boxing, concedes that semie 
tyr idt Otter wliuimgs “could have/been 


better invested.” But, he adds proudly, 
“no one will have to put on a benefit 
forme/’ 

Patterson, 43, 

gained the champi¬ 
onship by winning a 
tournament after 
Marciano retired in 
1956. Patterson lost 
the title to Inge- 
mar Johansson in 
1959 and then won it 
back in 1960, making 
him the first man ever to regain the 
championship. After two first-round 
knockouts by Sonny Liston, he retired 
in 1972. Patterson now operates an am¬ 
ateur boxing club and is New York's act¬ 
ing athletic commissioner. After he lost 
his title, Patterson was so humiliated 
that he sometimes wore disguises. Now 
he says: '*What I’ve been looking for 
throu^out my whole life 1 have found, 
and that’s simply peace of mind.” 

lafeiiur JeWiiMou^ 

was driven out of 
Sweden by high taxes 
after the Patterson 
fights. Retiring in 
1963, he dabbled in 
real estate and the 
re^urant business in 
Europe before mov¬ 
ing to ; L^thouse 
Point,; Fk.., two years ago. jToltansson is 
now divorced: his ex-wife Krgit and 
their four children live in Swe^. A 
paunchy 240 tbs,, Johansson plays some 


tennis and a lot of golf and admits he is 
still looking for a post-boxing career. 
Says he: “1 haven’t done anything, real¬ 
ly. 1 am like a used-car dealer; 1 stick 
my nose in everything I can make a prof¬ 
it on." 

Joe Frazier, 34, 

won the title vacated 
by Ali when he beat 
Jimmy Ellis in 1970. 
The man with the 
fearsome left hook 
reigned until George 
Foreman knocked 
him out in 1973. Two 
subsequent defeats 
—a loss to Ali and a quick K.O. by Fore¬ 
man in 1976—propelled him out of the 
ring and into a so-so nightclub singing 
career. After winning the title, Frazier 
earned over $6 million and invested in 
real estate, including a Philadelphia gym 
and farm land in nearby Bucks County. 
Although he clearly has no financial 
problems. Smokin' Joe has resumed 
training and plans a comeback bout this 
spring against Scott LeDoux. Claims 
Frazier: “1 haven’t slowed down at aU.” 

George Foreman, 30, a 

gold medalist in the 
1968 Olympics, sur¬ 
rendered the title he 
won from Frazier 1^ 
losing to Aii in 1974 ' 
in Kinshasa, Zafte. 
That extrflkvaganza 
earned him S5 mil¬ 
lion. Despite his rep¬ 
utation as an awesome pu^er, Fore¬ 
man’s attempted comeback ended last 
year when he lost a imantmous decision 
to Jimmy Young and, exhausted, land¬ 
ed in the hospital. Foreman has since 
converted to fundamentalism and, say 
friends, is now pteparing himeetf to re¬ 
ligious work< With his wife, the Miss, 
Black Teen-Age America dT 1972, he 
lives as 4 rechise on a 220-acre ranch 
ndur fehiTihall; Texas, 
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Time Essay 


To an Athlete Getting Old 




I n the last few rounds, those watching felt a grow¬ 
ing and almost unreasonable pathos. It was an 
emotional force considerably larger than the sp^- 
tacle —SL heavyweight champion losing his title i 
—might be expected to generate. The moment car¬ 
ried an accumulation of memories and meanings 
that are involved in the drama of great athletes 
aging and failing. 

Even when performed amid the Naugahyde 
and flash of Las Vegas, sport can serve a kind of li¬ 
turgical function. It becomes a parable: those few 
athletes who are gifted with a certain magic be¬ 
come proof of the splendors that the body can 
achieve—the feats of grace, strength, speed, skill, 
stamina. But the athlete's half-life is so short; his de¬ 
cline and failure become a model of the mortality 
in everyone. 

Muhammad Ali has caused inflammations of 
metaphysical prose in a number of writers; per¬ 
haps the urge ought to be resisted. Sut sport and 
play can lend themselves to extrava^nt specula¬ 
tions, and Ali is one of the most abull^ntly com¬ 
plicated figures in the history of gamesKis career 
in boxing has of course been totally entangled with 
his celebrity—Ah may be the most famous man in 
the world. Since he took the heavyweight title from 

Sonny Liston in Miami Beach 14 years ago, “the Palmer at the 1966 Open 
Greatest" has been the protagonist of a vast pop¬ 
ular psychodrama in which sport was only a part. But more a gold meds 
vivid than his conversion to Islam, his anti-Viet Nam politics middle-age^ 
or his famous mouth is the memory of his sweet dancing vital- whose gymi 

ity in the ring. That recollection played in the back of people’s perfect scon 

minds, almost in their subconscious, last week as they watched more quickl 

a 36-year-old man loo tired and slow to hit the boy who was tak¬ 
ing everything away from him. ometim 

Such a ritual transfer of the championship can touch deep, fcssions 

unarticulated feelings. If men dread death, they also look ner- er as the yei 

vously behind them as they age to see what younger people are fessional sp 

hurrying up to replace them, not only on the job but on the plan- keeps them 

et. The passing of champions can be cathartic; it is part of the their power 

large, primitive theatrics that sports perform. and women 

There are relatively few athletes whose glories and declines until they ai 
seem to acquire an emotional importance. Quarterback Joe Na- she had hit ^ 
math, who retired several weeks ago after 13 years in pro foot- Housma 
ball, is one. In his early years with the New 
York Jets, Namath’s popular image had more 
to do with booze and stewardesses than foot¬ 
ball. His feats alone brought the upstart Amer¬ 
ican Football League into parity with the Na- 
tiofial Football League. But like Ali, Namath’s 
^^ting imprint in memoiy involves certain 
splendidly perfect moves: his flickin^y fast re¬ 
lease of passes, his clairvoyant readings of de¬ 
fenses and where his receivers would be. Like 
Ali, Namath could be an arrogant gamesman: 
he preposterously predicted that his 17-point un¬ 
derdog Jets woidd beat the Baltimore Colts in 
the 1969 Super Bowl—and they did, 16 to 7. 

Arnold Palmer has not won a major tourna¬ 
ment since 1964, and these days, at 48, he often 
&ils to make the cut. But he goes on, playing 25 
tournaments a year. Golfers can survive in com¬ 
petition longer than mosa professional athletes. 

Julius Boros, for example, first won the P.G.A. 
championship at 48. But as Palmer has admit- Namath at the 1969 Super Bowl 




ted, few men go on winning past 40, and Palmer’s 
children are in college now. Despite the long 
stretches between displays of his old brilliance, a 
L battalion of “Arnie’s Army" remains, believing in 
him. a little like Lee’s Confederates after Appomat¬ 
tox. What the army remembers are the things that 
made him the first man to turn golf into a truly pop¬ 
ular spectator sport: his remarkable assaults upon a 
golf course, audacious physical attacks that swept 
his followers with him by the millions. Just this 
month he was the king of the clubhouse at the Bob 
Hope Desert Classic, surrounded by what the press 
tellingly described as *‘middle-aged groupies.” 

Age is not always an enemy. Experience can 
equip an athlete with a savvy to compensate for 
what he has lost in reflexes. As Ali said in de¬ 
manding a rematch with Leon Spinks last week; 
“I may be old, but I'm not dumb.” But in physical 
competition, an old pro’s tricks can only ]X)stpone 
retirement. 

What is the best time to retire? Jim Brown, 
the great running back of the Cleveland Browns, 
quit at the height of his powers, in 1966, before he 
l^gan having to fight his age. By contras^ Willie 
Mays went on until he was 42 and found himself 
stumbling around under fly balls for the New York 
)660pen Mets. There is a natural season, a range of ages, 
for athletes in most sports. Russia's Olga Korbut, 
a gold medal gymnast in 1972 at the age of 17, appeared sadly 
middle-aged four years later. Rumania's Nadia Comaneci, 
whose gymnastic performance at the 1976 Olympics received 
perfect scores, seemed almost hefty a year later. Swimmers age 
more quickly than moths. 

S ometimes, when beholding the contractual orgies that pro¬ 
fessionals indulge in, bidding their prices higher and high¬ 
er as the years pass, it is possible to suspect that the whole pro¬ 
fessional sports business artificially prolongs athletes' careers, 
keeps them slogging along for huge sums of money long after 
their powers have faded. Occasionally that happens. But men 
and women in most sports do not even reach athletic maturity 
until they are well into their 20s, or even later. It was not until 
she had hit 31 that Virginia Wade won Wimbledon last year. 
Housman’s familiar poem tells of an athlete dying young: 
upi “Now you will not swell the rout/ Of lads that 
wore their honours out,/ Runners whom renoWn 
outran/ And the name died before the man.” Al¬ 
most as powerful as the drama of athletes aging 
is that of the golden boy destroyed in his youth. 
It is the difference between, say, Lear and Ly- 
cidas. Hobey Baker, a masterpiece of athletic 
talent at Princeton in the years before World 
War 1, died in 1918 when his plane ^shed in 
France. After his graduation, ^aker^ad said 
sadly: “I realize my life is finished ... 1 will 

4 never equal the excitement of playing on the 
footbaU field.” 

Last year another Princeton man. Bill Brad¬ 
ley, retired after ten years with the New York 
Knicks. In his book Life on the Run, Bradley 
wrote of “the Faustian bargain” that the pro ath¬ 
lete makes: in return for glory, he must even¬ 
tually “live all this] days never able to recap¬ 
ture the feeling of those few years of intensified 
9 Super Bowl youth.” — Ume^Monow 
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Behavior 


Those Biorhythms and Blue s 

Does the date of your birth really matter? 


W ^hy did Ali lose his title? Simple. He 
was in a down phase in his emo- 
tional and physical cycles, only hours 
away from a physically critical day. A 
‘‘triple low" day produced the abnormal 
heart rhythm that led to Elvis Presley’s 
death last Aug. 16. And Sadat’s peace ini¬ 
tiative could not have come while Israeli 
Premier Yitzhak Rabin was in office be¬ 
cause the Egyptian President's chan 
shows zero emotional compatibility with 
Rabin. 

All these deductions are based on the 
theory of biorhythm, the fast-growing 
pseudoscience that is more fun than as¬ 
trology and not as messy as read¬ 
ing chicken entrails. Biorhythm is 
now a multimillion-dollar-a-year 
business, serving more than a mil- I 
lion believers in the U.S. The word 
is spread in books, newsletters, a 
syndicated column and shopping- 
mall computers that churn out daily 
charts for 50(C. There is a biorhythm 
service predicting the results of pro¬ 
fessional football games ($99 a sea¬ 
son). and several dozen companies 
supply computerized charts and 
such biorhythm hardware as calcu¬ 
lator watches ($169) and a Biocom 
desk computer ($3,000). One com¬ 
pany, Kosmos International of At¬ 
lanta, supplies charts for the 
Dallas Cowboys of the National 
Football League and sells 10,000 
electronic biorhythm calculators a 
month, including a "love machine" 
for women who want to check their 
compatibility with boyfriends, 

It is all a bit too much for 
George Thommen, 82. a Swiss-born 
industrial consultant who pio¬ 
neered the American biorhythm 
movement by importing the ideas 
of a small Germanic number-jug- 


known as the critical, zero or switch-point 
day, comes in the midpoint of each cycle, 
when a person is changing phases. Things 
are very likely to go wrong on a "double 
critical" day, when two cycles are at mid¬ 
point. A. “triple critical," which practi¬ 
tioners say occurs about once a year, holds 
terror for all believers. 

Scientists do not know whether to 
snicker or be outraged, and most have 
been hesitant to dignify the theory by for¬ 
mally investigating it. Last month a team 
of intrepid researchers at Johns Hopkins 
University ventured into the area. Writ¬ 
ing in the Archives of General Psychiatry, 



surprised the Hopkins team would even 
bother. Biorhythm theory is a silly nu- 
merological scheme that contradicts ev¬ 
erything we know about liiological 
rhythms with their dozens of variables 
and differences from person to person." 

The biorhythm craze grew from the 
mystic speculations of Wilhelm Fliess, a 
colorful Berlin doctor who was Sigmund 
Freud’s closest friend for more than a dec¬ 
ade. A nose and throat specialist, Fliess 
is best known for his belief that the nose 
is responsible for many neurotic and sex¬ 
ual ailments, which are curable by ap¬ 
plying cocaine to what he called the "gen¬ 
ital spots ’ of the nasal membrane. Fliess 
published books and essays of impenetra¬ 
ble mathematics, all revolving around his 
mystic numbers, 23 (representing the 
masculine or physical principle) and 28 
(representing the feminine, emotional 
:ASPA»iy principle and presumably based on 
the 28-day menstrual cycle). For a 
^ time, Freud was so impressed that 
he was sure he would die at the age 
O of 51, the sum of the two numbers. 
A young patient of Freud's, Her- 
mann Swoboda, developed the first 
biorhythm calculator, based on 
Fliess's belief in 23- and 28-day cy¬ 
cles. Later Fliessians added a 33- 
day cycle representing human men¬ 
tal life. 

S uch shaky origins apparently 
do not bother true believers. 
Actress Julie Newmar is convinced. 
Jackie Gleason checks his charts 
^ before an important engagement, 
i and Gil Brandt, vice president of 
the Super Bowl-champion Dallas 
Cowboys, is also convinced that bio¬ 
rhythm “has a lot of validity." 
There are a growing number of ad¬ 
herents on N.F.L. teams. Minneso¬ 
ta Vikings Player Jim Marshall was 
intrigued when someone pointed 
out that his classic wrong-way run 
for a touchdown in 1964 came on a 
triple-low day. 

Yellow Cab of Denver hands 


gling cult after World War IL "1 Bra ndt and Sc out John Wooten with charts of Pallas Cowboys out free charts to interested em- 


thought of it as a hobby, like a sail- The y 
boat," says Thommen, author of the 
first American biorhythm book, Js This 
Your Day? "In one way I’m happy that 
it’s taken hold—Fm for helping human¬ 
ity. In another way I think the commer- 
cializatiogi is a dirty trick." 

TheCfppea^of biorhythm, like that of 
astrology, comes from the belief that one 
can chart the ups and downs of friends 
and celebrities simply by knowing their 
birthdays. According to the theory, there 
are three fixed cycles, each starting at the 
moment of birth: a 23-day physical cy¬ 
cle, a 28-day emotional cycle and a 33- 
day mental cycle. Every human is likely 
to perform well in the up phases of cy¬ 
cles, and poorly in the down or recharg¬ 
ing phases. But the most vulnerable day, 


The wistful appeal of a ’silly numerological scheme. 


Psychologist John Shaffer and Psychia¬ 
trist Chester Schmidt reported that de¬ 
spite biorhythm's "wistful appeal," the 
theory just doesn’t work. 

The researchers investigated the 
claim of biorhythm supporters that a dis¬ 
proportionate number of accidents and di¬ 
sasters—perhaps 40% to 80%—occur on 
"critical" days that represent only 20%> 
of a person's life. In fact, says the Hop¬ 
kins team, of 205 serious or fatal high¬ 
way accidents in Maryland in which the 
driver was legally culpable, only 20% oc¬ 
curred on critical days—just the propor¬ 
tion the scientists expected. Says Andrew 
Ahlgrcn, a University of Minnesota re¬ 
searcher who studies body rhythms: "I’m 


ployees and gives drivers a day off 
during thple-criticals. An Exxon 
chemical plant at Baytown, Texas, sends 
out safety reminders to its 900 employees 
on triple-critical days. Says a spokesmaih^^ 
"Frankly, I don’t know if there’s any truth 
to the biorhythm theory, but we think the 
program will promote safety awareness." 
Biorhythm proponents say that hundreds 
of companies use the charts, but an in¬ 
vestigation by National Safety News found 
that the claim "appears to be widely 
exaggerated." 

The same proponents are pushing air¬ 
lines to use biorhythm, on the grounds 
that many air crashes occur bemuse of 
heavy pressure on crew members on their 
critical days. Indeed, United Airlines 
tried biorhythm for a year at a San Fian- 
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cisco m^tenance but then 

dropped it. Bernard Gittelson, a former 
p.r. man who is now the head of Bio- 
rh>1hm Computers Inc.« believes the air¬ 
lines will soon convert to the cause. Says 
he: “We arc only five years from adver¬ 
tising tag lines like 'Our pilots never fly 
on critical days.'" 

What eiae may biorhythm be applied 
to? Oppo^^inities are limitless, says Pete 
Callinicos, a captain in the Denver fire de¬ 
partment who runs a biorhythm business 
on the side. Callinicos says the theory can 
put compatible policemen in squad cars, 
determine the patterns of arsonists and 
maybe even prevent birth defects. Anoth¬ 
er advantage to biorhythm is that it pro¬ 
vides extra income for a swelling num¬ 
ber of entrepreneurs. With an investment 
of about $4,000, says Thommen, anybody 
can rent a bit of computer time and sell 
30c charts for $10. In the rush for profits, 
laments Thommen. some of the new bio¬ 
rhythm salesmen are turning out sloppy 
charts, a day or two off. Says he: “Evepr 
Tom. Dick and Harry is going into this. 
Many people have no conscience." ■ 


Meddne 


The Great Papaya Fracas 

Does the fruit extract really help back pain ? 


T he papaya is a wondrous fruit—abun¬ 
dant, tasty and nutritious. A papaya 
extract is the active ingredient in super¬ 
market meat tenderizers, and the papaya 
has long been used by traditional healers 
to treat illnesses ranging from hepatitis 
to gonorrhea. Now an extract from the 
fruit has become the center of a growing 
medical controversy. Despite doubts ex¬ 
pressed by many U.S. experts, hundreds 
of U.S. citizens are traveling to Canada 
to be treated with a papaya enzyme for 
what is commonly called a slipped disc. 

The Canadian migration stems from 
a discovery by Dr Lyman Smith, an or¬ 
thopedic surgeon in El^n, 111. In the early 
1960s he found that injections of papain. 


But in 1975, when some still dis¬ 
puted new tests seemed to show that Dis¬ 
ease had no more effect on slipped discs 
than did a placebo, Baxter Travenol with¬ 
drew its application and stopped pro¬ 
ducing the enzyme. Furthermore, because 
the company did not submit a new ap¬ 
plication to cover investigational treat¬ 
ments, use of Disease became illegal in 
the U.S. 

But it is still legal in Canada, and some 
U.S. orthopedists are referring their pa¬ 
tients to medical centers there. A notable 
example is Dr. Howard Bates Noble, a 
Chicago orthopedic surgeon who has sent 
20 to 25 patients to Canada—^and need¬ 
ed help himself. As he puts it: “Faced with 



Toronto Surgeon Ian Hiacnab d emonstrating spinal anatomy _ 

Faced with a choice, the patient put his hack where his mouth was 


Stress Lessons« 

Paddling students and canoeS^ 

T hree days a week students learn math. 

science and English. On the other 
days they may be dangled off a cliff, aban¬ 
doned two miles deep in a cave or locked 
in a padded cell At Butler High School 
in western Pennsylvania, this harsh treat¬ 
ment is known as stress education for “in - 
school dropouts"—the disruptive students 
and juvenile offenders. 

The idea is to build self-esteem by 
showing youngsters they can cope with 
fear. Says Former Phys Ed Teacher Ken¬ 
neth Musko, who developed the program: 
“Some of them do panic, but you'd be sur¬ 
prised how most of them cope with new 
situations that normally would terrify 
them." A few of the 52 stress activities 
seem particularly dangerous: riding 
through rapids on a rubber raft, rock 
climbing and “parasailing" (hanging from 
a parachute while being towed by a truck). 
One prosaic activity—incarceration at a 
nearby jail or detention center—is sup¬ 
posed to show the students the life they 
can expect if they flunk out of the pro¬ 
gram. There they are given a chance to 
talk; & inmates, who usually advise them 
tdteform while they can. 

Classroom punishment ranges from 
tongue-lashing to old-fashioned paddling 
for a repeat offense. Despite the drastic 
methods, Musko tries to get across to stu¬ 
dents that the program is a last-ditch ef¬ 
fort run by people who care. Says he: 
“These kids have passed the ‘please* point; 
they are tough. We have to make them 
feel that someone cares. And we will use 
any method to do this.*' So far, he says, 
the reform by stress seems to be working. 
More than half of the 90 students who 
have passed through the course have re¬ 
main^ in school and shaped up. ■ 


a simple papaya extract, dissolved the nu¬ 
clei of discs between the vertebrae of rab¬ 
bits. As a result, the discs shrank. If pa¬ 
pain had the same effect on human 
slipped discs, he reasoned, they would 
shrink back into place. 

Smith sold his patent rights to Baxter 
Travenol Laboratories of Deerfield, 111., 
which extracted from papain another en¬ 
zyme, chymopapain, that was more po¬ 
tent and less toxic. Baxter Travenol trade- 
named its product Disease and obtained 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration ap¬ 
proval in 1963 for its use as an investi¬ 
gational new drug for humans. In twelve 
years doctors treated some 15,000 pa¬ 
tients, and reported that symptoms were 
relieved in most cases. Meanwhile, Bax¬ 
ter Travenol had applied to the FDA for 
approval of Disease as a prescription item 
for any licensed physician to use. 


the choice of surgery or chymopapain, I 
decided to pul my back where my mouth 
was." So he referred himself to Dr Ian 
Macnab at Toronto's Wellesley Hospital, 
who injected him with chymopapain last 
year. Now, Noble says, his back troubles 
have disappeared. 

Most patients from south of the bor¬ 
der tell much the same story. Arrttng at 
a Canadian medical centcr^rm^ with 
their spinal X rays, they usually need to 
spend only two days in a hospital. Al¬ 
most unanimously, they give glowing tes¬ 
timonials to the benefit they have re¬ 
ceived. Indeed, if the injections are as 
curative as supporters claim, they would 
banish the need for costly operations for 
many of the estimated 170,000 Americans 
who each year undergo disc surgery. 

But does the cure really come from 
chymopapain? Many U.S. doctors have 
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their doubts. They note that by far the 
commonest forms of low-back pain in¬ 
volve muscles, ligaments or tendons rath¬ 
er than discs; these can usually be treat¬ 
ed best with rest, physiotherapy and 
regular exercise. Many of the claimed 
chymopapain cures, the critics say, are 
the result of a dramatic placebo effect. ■ 


Capsules 


MEMORY HORMONE? 

Can a chemical restore lost or weakened 
memory? In reports to the journal Lan¬ 
cet, scientists suggest that a hormone 
found in the pituitary gland may have that 
effect. The remarkable mnemonic is va¬ 
sopressin, which was previously known to 
help regulate the body’s water content. 
The levels of vasopressin in the blood ap¬ 
pear to decrease after about the age of 
50. just when many people begin to com¬ 
plain of failing memorie.s. 

The researchers gave male volunteers 
aged 50 to 65 three sprays of vasopressin 
in each nostril every day for three days 
Similar volunteers who received whiffs of 
a dummy spray showed no response. But 
the concentration and memory of those 
who got the vasopressin improved mark¬ 
edly Three patients who had suffered im¬ 
paired memories after auto accidents were 
given doses for four weeks. One man, 55, 
was able to remember the dates of his ac¬ 
cident, his marriage and other important 
events that he had been unable to recall 
before treatment. 

SKULL TELEMETRY 

The human brain and the rest of the cen¬ 
tral nervous system arc immersed in a 
bath of cerebrospinal fluid, which must re¬ 
main at a constant pressure. Anything 



injecti ng insulin Into abdMlnal musete 

At last, an explanation of a phenomenon. 

that causes a significant increase in that 
pressure—a brain tumor, a hemorrhage, 
a bad head injury—may be fatal unless 
the fluid can be drained off in time. 

Dr. Nicholas T Ztrvas, chief of neu¬ 
rosurgery at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, M.I.T Physicist Eric R. Cos- 
man, and colleagues at Boston's Beth Is¬ 
rael Hospital have now constructed a re¬ 
markable sensor that warns of pressure 
increases by means of radio telemetry As 
the investigators explain in the Journal 
of Neurosurgery, they drill a small hole 
in the patient's skull and insert a piston 
so that its base rests on the brain’s outer 


g casing. Built into the piston is a minia- 
2 lure induction tuner. If pressujre inside the 
^ cranium increases, it pushes the piston up 
a fraction of an inch, thus transmitting a 
signal to the telemetry receiver at the pa¬ 
tient’s bedside. 

EXERCISE AND M^UUN 

An estimated 1.25 million Americans 
take insulin ii^ections daily. With too lit¬ 
tle of the life-saving hormone, a diabet¬ 
ic’s blood sugar can rise to dangerous lev¬ 
els (hyperglycemia); with too much, the 
sugar level falls too low (hypoglycemia), 
and the diabetic may go into a coma. 

Still, some diabetics have found that 
after vigorous exercise their reg^ar in-, 
jections have the effect of an insulin over¬ 
dose. Two 'Yale University researchers, 
Drs. Philip Felig and Veikko A. Koi- 
visto, offer an explanation for that phe¬ 
nomenon in the New England Journal of 
Medicine. During exercise, hard-worked 
muscles need more fuel in the form of 
bIcKxi sugar. Bui insulin injected in a 
working muscle defeats that need; the hor¬ 
mone L$ so rapidly absorbed into the 
bk^xlstream that it causes the blood sug¬ 
ar level to drop The Yale researchers 
Jpmonstraled this by having patients ex¬ 
ercise on a stationai 7 bicycle for an hour 
f after a shot in the leg. Their insulin was 
absorbed more than twice as fast as it nor¬ 
mally would have been. But when these 
patients were injected in the arm or ab¬ 
domen. thcii insulin levels remained nor¬ 
mal. The invcsljgalors' conclusion insu¬ 
lin users who plan to e.xercise should, after 
checking with their doctors, inject them¬ 
selves at a site where the muscles will not 
’ be heavily taxed. For those in sports like 
tennis, basketball or skiing, in which leg 
and arm muscles work hard, the best site 
is the belly. ■ I 


— 


MARRIED. Joan Bennett, 67, sultry movie 
siren of the 1930$ and ’40s, who starred 
in some 80 films {Father of the Bride. Care¬ 
less l^dy. Little Women ) and the TV se¬ 
ries Dark Shadows, and David Wilde, 60, | settled in France, where his work was in- (1933-53), the scif-effacing but stubborn 
a retired publisher, publicist and inves- | fluenced by both the impressionist and the Conanl instituted a number of improve- 
tor. she for the fourth time, he for the .sec- cubist schools He returned to the U.S. in menls that changed the character of high- 

ond; in White Plains. N.Y. 1940 convinced by the rise of Nazism that er education: he broadened the makeup 

art should not merely concern itself with of the student body, argued for a core cur- 
DIED. Ilka Chase, 72, ullrasophisticated ac- style, but should deal with moral and spir- riculum of "general education” and^pro- 
tress, author and wit, of internal hemor- itual issues. These he depicted not only moted national scholarships. He left Ha*; 
rhage; in Mexico City. While pursuing an on canvas but in tapestries, stained-glass vard to become High Commissioner to 

aciin^areer on stage (The Women, For- windows and portfolios of prints. Among Germany and subsequently the first Am- 

sakinM^lI O^ers)'dnd screen (Now, Voy- Ratlner's best-known works are the bassador to the Federal Republic of Ger- 

ager. Fast and Loose). Chase wrote more paintings Gomorrah and Vision of Eze- m-iny. Upon his return to the U.S. in 

than a dozen books, including her mem- kiel, and a stained-glass window in a Chi- 1957, Conant conducted a wide-ranging 

oirs Pa.^t Imperfect. The self-image she cago synagogue called And God Said: Let study of American high schools, and lat- 

projecied was that of a cool, sharp- There Be Light. er of junior high schools, that pointed out 

tongued woman. If Journalist Dorothy a need for higher standards and stricter 

Thompson didn't know as much as God. DIED. James Bryant Conant, 84, scientist, teachers’ qualifications. A firm believer 

Chase once remarked, she most certainly diplomat, educational reformer and pres- in egalitarianism, Conant provoked con- 

knew as much as God did at her age. ident of Harvard University for 20 years; troversy for his lambasting of. private 

of heart disease: in Hanover. N.H. A schools and was also one of the first ed- 

DCD.AbraluMnllattner, 82. fier>'Jewish art- chemist during World War I and a pro- ucators to warn of the "social dynamite” 

isi best known for his brilliantly colored fessor of chemistry at Harvard for 14 years inherent in the poverty of the ghettos. 


Mileston es__ 

paintings with religious themes; of heart thereafter, Conant was partly responsible 
disease; in Manhattan. Born in the U.S. for the World War 11 decision to make 
to parents who had fled from the Rus- an atomic bc^mb and to use it at Hiro- 
sian pogroms, Rattner after World War i shima in 1945. As president of Harvard 
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People 


When James Harriot writes 
I about his animal farm, it 
doesn't have the Orwellian 
bite. Rather, in a series of best¬ 
sellers named after the lyrics 
of an Anglican hymn (All 
Things Bright and Beautiful, 
All Creatures Great and Small. 
All Things Wise and Wonder- 
full the Scots-born veterinar¬ 
ian has painted a bucolic pic¬ 
ture of his life ministering to 
four-legged friends in York¬ 
shire. Herriot, 61, who started 
writing at 50, now is consulting 




Herriot down on the farm 

on scripts for the fmc. which 
has just begun to air a series 
based on his work. With it all, 
Herriot, a pseudonym foi 
James Alfred Wight, still 
makes barnyard calls six days 
a week and performs surgery 
in the middle of the night. *1 
complain about my work but 
if I didn’t do it. I’d go to seed," 
he says. So devoted is Herriot 
to his profession that he Is put¬ 
ting off starting his latest bixik 
until the end of April. Shrugs 
Dr. Jim: “We’re lambing." 


For a lawyer to grouse 
about the low estate of the 
American bar is par for the 
course. But it is quite another 
matter for someone to charge 
that fully half the lawyers in 
the U.S. are incompetent, par¬ 
ticularly when that someone is 
the Chief Justice of the U.S. 
Reports of such a remark by 
Warren Earl Burger hit the wires 
last November, and irked law¬ 
yers haled the chief before 
the American Bar Association 
meeting in New Orleans last 
week on charges of shooting 


from the lip. He had meant 
only trial lawyers, it turned 
out. and his calculation had 
been based on rank hearsay: 
Burger had chatted with var 
ious trial Judges, heard compe 
tency estimates ranging from 
25% to 15% and simply split 
the difference. One barrister 
labeled Burger's remarks “pre¬ 
posterous and flippant," while 
another cited more scientific 
studies pegging the incompe¬ 
tency rate at 8% to ^50% After 
a shouting delegate pleaded for 
an end to the embarrassing 
“snarling calfight" with the 
Chief Justice, an anti-Burger 
resolution was resoundingly 
voted down b^^ the delegates. 
Said an unrepentant Burger- 
“Whatever Iheii intentions, 
they focused attention on the 
problem." Ne.xt case. 


"I^We don't travel in the 
same^ircles, but Margaux told 
me to\omc along," said Mary 
Hemingway. So Ernest’s widow, 
69 and her step-granddaugh¬ 
ter the model, 23. turned up at 
a Valentine dance to help 
launch an “1 Love New' York" 
advertising campaign “Mar¬ 
gaux has always been a cheer¬ 
ful, straightforward girl, long 
before she got into that fashion 
business. Or whatever it is I'm 
a quieter creature," says Miss 
Mary, who will start work next 
month on “ two nearly full 
shopping bags" of unpublished 
Hemingway manuscripts. As 
for Maigaux, she is getting 
ready to be a leading lady in 
Carlo Ponti's film The Naked 
Sun. The wraps arc on her role, 
but, she bubbles, “I wind up 



ria. A collector of 19th century 
furniture and an, Feldman fig¬ 
ured that nothing would be 
more Victorian than the royal 
underpants, so when he spotted 
them at a London auction he 
laid out a bloomin' $320 for the 
bloomers. Besides, patriotic to 
the nines, he "wanted to pre¬ 
serve part of England's heri¬ 
tage and to keep an English¬ 
man's hands on Queen Victo¬ 
ria's drawers " She would not 
have been amused. 


Feldman with those undies 

with the emeralds in the end." 
A step up from the pendant she 
was wearing: a plastic heart 
filled with Life Savers. 


What becomes a legend 
most? The lace-trimmed cot¬ 
ton knickers displayed by 
Cc'ckney Comic Marty Feldman 
once belonged to Queen Victo- 


Margaux and Mary Hemingway love New York on Valentine's Day 


On the Record 

Michelangelo Antonioni, film 
director (Blow-Up), on watch¬ 
ing his movies on television: “I 
feel like a father toward my old 
films. You bring children into 
the world, then they grow up 
and go off on their own From 
time to lime you get together, 
but it isn't always a pleasure 
to sec them again. ' 

Edsel Ford II, 29. an neir to the 
automobile fortune, on his new 
job as assistant managing di¬ 
rector of Ford Australia: 
“There is no silver spoon in 
Ford. 1 think that’iUucky. They 
treat me like^any ^er ^’>y." 

MorarJI Desal, India's Prime 
Minister, urging journalists to 
be generalists: “An expert sel¬ 
dom gives an objective view. 
He gives his own view " 

Joseph Bonanno, denying that 
he is the new Godfather. "1 be¬ 
lieve in the law. I'll face the 
music as best 1 know how, and 
ril die with my boots on." 








The frequency of the most 
common types of cancer 
varies in different countries 
of the world. But whatever the ^ 
site, and wherever the country, the 
earlier the diagnosis, the greater 
the possibility for successful 
treatment. 


I’or further information, contact your 
local cancer organization, or write to: 
International Union Against Cancer 
3 rue du Conseil-General 


1205 Geneva, Switzerland 






















^-Show Business 

The Squeaky-Clean Teen Dream 

Shaun Cassidy sings, shakes, makes a million 


W 'hy is your daughter screaming? 

At eleven, she is probably too old for 
nightmares. Maybe her four-color poster 
of Shaun Cassidy (life size, $6; smaller ver¬ 
sion supplied gratis with $5 membership 
in the fan club) is curling at the edges 
Maybe the battery in her portable radio 
has failed right in the middle of the sta¬ 
tion’s 14th daily airing of Shaun Cassidy's 
latest hit. Maybe the family mastiff took a 
nap atop Shaun's two albums (combined 
sales: 5 million copies), warping them into 
a couple of vinyl flapjacks. Maybe the pic¬ 
ture lube in the TV blew out, and she will 
miss Shaun in this week's installrncnt of 
The Hardy Boys. Maybe she has heard 
Shaun announce that because of assorted 
pressures, i may never be able to have a 
relationship that lasts more than a^ew 
months.” 

Oi maybe she is just praciicini 
the Shaun Cassidy concert. 

Your daughter, your friend s daugfl 
ter, and several million others Girls 
—pre-lcen, jusi-teen and a few lustfully 
maternal moms—have made Shaun C'as- 
sidy, 19, into a lop-selling recording ari- 
isl, a high-waltage TV personality, and 
the kind of tiirn-away concert star who 
can provoke riotous rites of weepv nu" 
bility every time he bats his well-turned 
lashes. Admits Shaun gamely ‘‘Yes. it's 
a dirty job But someone has to do ii. ' 

Say this foi Shaun, though He has a 
gotxl, sidelong sense of humor ( “There's 
always a job for me on I'he $20,000 Pyr¬ 
amid') Vind a startling foundation of hard 
sense. "I'm being sold from here to Tim- 
buctoo," he admits "But I'm doing the 
selling ” Fie watched the jel-siream pa¬ 
rabola traced by the career of his half 


ng^i 

laugl% 


brother David Cassidy and learned some 
hard lessons ‘The average length of a ca¬ 
reer like mine is five years." 

Shaun pulled down a coo\ million last 
year—including hefty licensing fees to re¬ 
produce his milk-fed gotxl kx^ks on ev¬ 
erything from wrisiwalchcs to pajamas. 
He works for ii, though, spending long 
days churning out a new episode of The 
Hardy Boys, weekends on concert tours 
and the remaining free lime writing songs 
or laying down vocals. 

Shaun's writing efforts may lack the 
wit of the Beatles or the harmonic inven¬ 
tion of the Beach Boys (two groups to 
whom Cassidy declares himself devoted), 
but lyrics like “Now you know Tm really 
glad' I listened to my Mom and Dad" 
will go far to assuage parental anxiety. 
Nothing alx)ut Shaun is calculated to in¬ 
timidate or offend As Joe Hardy, boy 
sleuth, he is absolutely hygienic. In con¬ 
cert, he adorns himself in requisite skin- 
lighls and shakes his tail at the yearning 
throngs, but the distinct outline of his 
briefs pressing through the clinging fab¬ 
ric IS disarming and reassuringly boyish, 
like a kid who has got ail the moves down 
but not quite mastered the fine fxxnts. 

Shaun learned the moves early Fa¬ 
ther Jack Cassidy and Mother Shirley 
Jones were trouping with their nightclub 
act until two days before Shaun was born. 
Later, Mom won an Oscar foi Elmer Gan¬ 
try: Dad appeared in Broad- 
w'ay musicals like 



Superman. Although Mom and David 
made their mark in TV's long-running 
Partridge Family, growing up in the Cas¬ 
sidy household actually bore a few par¬ 
allels to the early history of the James 
Tyrone clan: Jack Cassidy made sting¬ 
ing, seif-mocking jokes about his career. 
"God, it's lonely at the middle," he liked 
to sigh. He complained that the produc¬ 
ers of one Broadway show hired him just 
to cast his wife. He suffered bouts of se¬ 
vere depression. He and Shirley split up, 
reconciled, then were divorced. Just be¬ 
fore Christmas of 1976, Cassidy burned 
to death in a fire in his Los Angeles apart¬ 
ment. At the services, Shaun read aloud 
from a play his father had written about 
being ringside at his own funeral, 

S haun appears to have emerged from 
such turmoil with both psyche and 
ambition reasonably intact. His most se¬ 
rious complaints at the moment are over 
fan hassles (despite light secun'y. fans 
have been known to climb over high bal¬ 
conies for an intimate glimpse o! their 
idol), and not being able to go to Mc¬ 
Donald's for a Big Mac without causing 
a riot Mindful of the fleeting rewards of 
pop success, he is already laying plans for 
a more substantial career Fic has eyes to 
be a producer-entrepreneur "like Robert 
Stigwood, or something along those lines." 
To this end, he is trying to upgrade The 
Hardy Boy.s "Wc gel a lot of lame scripts 
and a lot of lame actresses.” he notes. He 
also meets “at least once a w'eek with my 
business manager, to find out where the 
money is going ' 

Well, shopping centers for one thing, 

F or another, development of Shaun Cas¬ 
sidy's first film project, a prospective hy- 
biid. he says, "of Shamprw and 40 Car¬ 
ats ■' He wants Jacqueline Bisset to He his 
co-star. Then some of the screaming may 
start to subside Maybe he will even be 
able to tell if Big Macs taste the same. ■ | 


Shaun and Parker Stevenson \n Hardy Boys 


Posing for fans, performing in Denver 







Economy & Business 


A Realistic Lack of Confidence 

TIME’S Board of Economists finds many reasons for executive worry 


W fith production heading higher, 
unemployment dropping and 
profits climbing, businessmen by 
all rights ought to be bullish. Quite the op¬ 
posite: last week brought two new signs 
that they are still deeply worried. The 
stock market, that sometimes distorted 
mirror of investment hopes and fears, 
tumbled 22 points, as measured by the 
Dow Jones industrial average, to a 34- 
month low of 753. And a McGraw-Hill 
poll of executives m eleven indastrial 
countries found U.S. businessmen second 
from the bottom in confidence about the 
future. Only profit-pinched Belgian man¬ 
agers were more apprehensive. 

What is it that so worries American 
business leaders—and keeps them from 
committing their companies' money to 
job-creating research, development and 
plant-expansion projects? Members of 
Time's Board of Economists, who gath¬ 
ered in Manhattan last week, found the 
answer in a whole series of concerns 
—about persistent inflation, rising inter¬ 
est rates, the widespread expectation of 
an economic slowdown late this year or 
in 1979, the threats df energy shortages 
and increasing Government regulation. 
Their rather chilling conclusion: strongly 
as the economy is performing now, the 
longer-term risks are genuine and seri¬ 
ous enough to justify the executives' con¬ 
siderable caution. 

Says Alan Greenspan, who was chair¬ 
man of President Ford's Council of Eco¬ 


nomic Advisers: “There seems to be some 
belief that you can exorcise this state of 
business mind by mass psychotherapy. 
But you can’t because the attitudes are 
not irrational. When you are uncertain 
about the environment for investment, 
then you will not commit your money, 
just as someone will not run in the mid¬ 
dle of the street blindfolded." Otto Eck¬ 
stein, head of Data Resources Inc., a Bos¬ 
ton-based, computerized economic-fore¬ 
casting firm, thinks that executives' 
caution should not even be described as 
“lack of confidence," but rather as “busi¬ 
ness realism.” 

The caution is potentially damaging. 
Adjusted for inflation, business spending 
on new plant and equipment is expected 
to rise only about 4.5^ this year, v. the 
1% increase the Administration calcu¬ 
lates is necessary to keep the economy ex¬ 
panding. One reason: what Greenspan 
calls the “hurdle^ rates" for new invest¬ 
ment have risen Cy two percentage points 
in the past decade. In other words, a com¬ 
pany that once would have built a new 
plant or installed labor-saving machinery 
if it could expect, siiy, a annual prof¬ 
it on investment, will not go ahead now 
unless it can foresee a 12^;i return 

Equally ominous, spending on re¬ 
search and development has fallen from 
2% of gross national pnxluct in the mid- 
1960s to 1.5% today, partly because re¬ 
search projects often will not yield a re¬ 
turn until well into what businessmen see 


as an uncertain future. Both the rise in 
hurdle rates and the decline in R. and D. 
indicate that the hired managers who run 
corporations today are more fearful of 
taking risks than the venturesome owner- 
managers of old. 

The risks that businessmen see, ac¬ 
cording to members of the Board of Econ¬ 
omists, are not primarily the fault of 
Jimmy Carter. True, many executives are 
convinced that the President has not got 
a handle on the problems of the econ¬ 
omy. But their apprehensions predate 
Carter’s Inauguration, and probably 
would be strong now even if Gerald Ford 
we^ still in office. 

*^Thc most pressing fears. 

Imation Businessmen have never got 
f/er the shock of double-digit inflation 
rates in 1973-74. Such high rates were 
once considered impossible; now that they 
have occurred, nobody feels confident that 
they will not return. Though the infla¬ 
tion has since come down to about 6% 
from I V/( in 1974, Chicago Banker Beryl 
Sprinkel, a member of TlMF’s board, fears 
that it will soon move up again—perhaps 
to 1% by the end of 1978 and 8% by the 
close of next year Other board members 
generally think that prediction is too pes¬ 
simistic, but can see no prospect of a slow¬ 
ing down soon. Republicans blame huge 
budget deficits and excessive creation of 
money by the Federal Reserve Board; 
Democrats, though also worried about the 
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Mass psychotherapy cannot exorcise a state of mind, because the uncertain attitudes are not irrational 


$60 billion deficit proposed by Carter for 
fiscal 1979, put more emphasis on the ten> 
dency of the wage-price spiral to keep 
spinning from sheer momentum. 

Even a continued 6% inflation rale 
disrupts business planning. 'This country 
doesn't know how to live with 6% in¬ 
flation," declares Arthur Okun, who^as 
chairman of the Council of EconOTnic 
Advisers under President Johnson, j^e 
gives this example: many companies'^^ 
reaping such high sales from plants bu\ 
in the mid-1960s that they would like to 
build new plants to cash in on expand¬ 
ing markets. But inflation has so raised 
the costs of duplicating old factories that 
companies would have to increase prices 
by 1 5% to to make the outlays prof¬ 
itable. Uncertain whether they could 
make such large price increases stick, 
the companies shelve their expansion 
plans 

Recession There is a legitimate question 
whether Carter’s programs can keep the 
present rapid expansion going past this 
year—especially in view of the drag im¬ 
posed by higher Skxiial 55ecurity taxes, ris¬ 
ing interest rates and the upsetting effects 
of inflation. Though no member of Time's 
board yet predicts an outright*downturn 
in 1979, David Grove, chief economist of 
IBM, forecasts a growth of oniy 2.79r for 
1979, V. the 4.5% to 5% generally expect¬ 
ed for this year. Moreover, he expects cor¬ 
porate profits, which rose 9.7% in 1977. 
to show no growth this year and next. 
'Thif reason, says Grove, is that labor-cost 
jpereases will be too great for companies 
“to offset by rising productivity, higher 
prices or even greater volume, given the 
likelihood of a slowdown. . 

In the opinion of Walter Heller, chair¬ 
man of the Council of Economic Advis¬ 
ers under Presidents Kennedy and John¬ 
son, the fear that demand will not grow 
fast enough to make new factories prof¬ 
itable is the greatest of all inhibitors to in¬ 
vestment. Says he: ''Sustained strong mar¬ 
kets are mighty good therapy for business 
confidence." But, he adds, businessmen 
are no longer as sure as they were during 
the 1960s that people will buy the prod¬ 
ucts turned out by new or expanded 


plants, which tight-money policies make 
expensive to build. 

Interest Rates They have Jumped 
sharply the prime rate on loans to busi¬ 
ness climbed from 6.25% at the start of 
1977 to S7r early this year Sprinkel fore¬ 
sees a further rise of one percentage point 
in short-term rates this year. Such an in¬ 
crease would slow investment by making 
expansion funds costlier. 

Greenspan and others raise the spec¬ 
ter of “crowding out"—meaning that the 
Government will have to borrow so much 
to finance Us budget deficits that little loan 
money will be left for business, and the 
cost will be unusually high. Also, high in¬ 
terest rates and a scarcity of loan money 
would have a devastating impact on hous¬ 
ing, which is a mainstay of economic ex¬ 
pansion. Okun is willing to bet all com¬ 
ers that if the rate on 90-day Treasury 
bills hits 7.5% (it is a bit over 6 5% now), 


Good News 

On Interest? 

• 

F or most consumers, rising interest 
rates arc an ill wind, they inflate the 
cost of borrowing to buy or build But, 
to bend a proverb, the rise may soon 
blow some good to one group: savers. 

Members of Time's Board of Econ¬ 
omists predict that the Federal Reserve 
soon will ease its Regulation Q and al¬ 
low commercial banks to pay higher in¬ 
terest on passbook savings, which can 
be withdrawn at any time. Regulation 
0 now sets a ceiling of 5% on them. If 
that is raised, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board also would have to permit 
savings and loans to pay more than their 
present 5*4% maximum. Otherwise, sav¬ 
ers would be tempted to pull out their 
money and invest it in Treasury bills 
and other paper that yield up to 
—^a process that chokes off credit to the 
housing market. 


housing starts will tumble, perhaps by as 
much as one-third in less than a year, 
leading the economy into recession. 

There are other worries, difficult to 
dispel. Energy is one: businessmen won¬ 
der what kind of fuel a new plant should 
burn, whether adequate supplies will be 
available and at what price Government 
regulation is another: executives know 
that they will be faced with new envi¬ 
ronmental. safety and employment rules, 
but cannot determine what those rules 
will be and thus have no way of calcu¬ 
lating the cost of compliance. Finally, the 
stock market is not only a reflection but 
a cause of business uncertainty. It indi¬ 
cates that investors are putting a low value 
on business assets and earnings prospects 
—not a cheering thought to an executive 
pondering an expansion program. The 
bear market also inhibits capital invest¬ 
ment by making it much cheaper for a 
company to "expand" by buying the de¬ 
preciated stock of another company than 
by building new plants of its own 

I s anything in sight that could rebuild 
business confidence? Democrats on the 
board can see several possibilities. Hel¬ 
ler believes that congressional passage of 
any kind of energy program would at least 
assure businessmen that they know what 
policy is. He adds that enactment of Car¬ 
ter's tax-cut plans, which would reduce 
the corporate tax rate from 48% to 44%, 
would also cheer executives Okun be¬ 
lieves that replacement of Arthur Burns 
by G. William Miller as chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board will greatly less¬ 
en the chances that the Administration 
and the Fed will pursue warritt budget 
and interest -rate policies. ^ 

Republicans are less f urc, but even 
they see some hope. Greenspan believes 
that “two or three years of stability" 
—meaning economic growth at declining 
rates of inflation—would restore business 
confidence Unfortunately, no Adminis¬ 
tration has been able to supply that ideal 
combination. But if one could, it would 
work wonders: there is a huge backlog of 
expansion projects that executives do not 
now dare to undertake but would love to 
start if conditions seemed right. ■ 
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A Strategy for the Dollar 


I n a duel of ego and ideology, a couple of economists got to¬ 
gether in Bonn last week and lectured each other rather 
sternly. West Germany, rasped Michael Blumenthal to Hel¬ 
mut l^hmidt, was damaging the economies of France and 
Italy and encouraging Eurocommunism by stubbornly re¬ 
fusing to make its own powerful economic locomotive move 
faster. The U.S., responded the West German Chancellor 
to America's visiting Treasury Secretary, was guilty of many 
economic “sins.” including failure to enact a sensible en¬ 
ergy policy, to close its grievous trade deficit, and to support 
its sagging dollar. L.argely because neither giant blinked—in¬ 
deed. the basic clash between the U.S. and West Germany 
was made more emphatic—the dollar plummeted to record 
lows against the German mark and the Swiss franc, and 
gold climbed to a three-year high of $ 179.6.5 an ounce. 

A third important economist, Robert TnfHn. was noting 
these events from his native Belgium, where he is advising 
the European Community while on a sabbatical from Yale 



Robert Trifffn at European Community headciuarters 


University this year. Triffin is a little man, a bantam really, 
but he is a giant in international finance He looks out on the 
world with sad, soulful eyes, and while he often does not like 
what he sees, he usually has some ideas for setting matters 
right. Among many other things, he is now propagating some 
concepts for lifting America’s battered currency. 

For almost 40 years this wise economist has been sum¬ 
moned by leaders of the chancellories and the counti^ hous¬ 
es to counsel them on money policies. He conceived the 
plan for the European Payments Union, which did so much 
to r^ve the Continent's economies from the ruins of World 
Wa*l. Almost 20 years ago, he warned a band of leading 
economists gathered at Hamlet’s castle in Elsinore that the 
monetary system was heading toward calamity because the 
U.S. was pouring out so many dollars. 

Perhaps only somebody raised in Europe can under¬ 
stand the psychological impact of the dollar's demise. For 
so many years after the war, Triffin notes, the dollar was 
the world currency, the anchor of the monetary system, the 
medium of exchange when, say, a Briton bought something 
from a Brazilian and sold it to a Belgian. The dollar was 
mighty because it was so stable and unshstkable. Converse¬ 
ly, when the dollar became unstable and plunged, people in 


foreign countries grew insecure, and they began to worry 
about the future of the West's free economies. 

More than that, Europeans often equate a country’s po¬ 
litical strength and will with the strength of its money. When 
the dollar declines, concern arises abroad about America’s 
power and capacity for leadership. 

It troubles Triffin that Washington’s policymakers, 
many of them his friends and former students, do not seem 
to recognize these dangers. So far their moves to lift the dol¬ 
lar have been weak and tentative. Their rather cavalier phi¬ 
losophy seems to have been: let the dollar fall; it will help 
America s trade balance. 

In fact, the decline aggravates America's inflation. Of 
course, America's imports cost more. Beyond that. U.S. man¬ 
ufacturers collect more dollars for products that they sell 
abroad, and so they often conclude that ihey can raise their 
prices at home too 

As more American goods pour into Europe, cries are 
raised there for protectionism, threatening Ihe cause of free 
trade. Americans often overlook the fact that the U.S en¬ 
joyed a $7 billion surplus m trade with Western Europe last 
year. Because the dollar has become grossly undervalued, 
many American goods^re “cheap * in world markets, and 
the U.S is often looke^upon in Europe with the same kind 
of cold suspicion directed at Japan in the U S. 

Finally, the low state of the dollar is retarding foreign in¬ 
vestment in the U.S. Sure, Europeans, Japanese and Latin 
Americans are putting much of their surplus cash into U.S. 
land and factories, since they consider the country a stable 
citadel that, for all its sms, is immune to socialism But they 
would invest much more—particularly in ihe stock market, 
which is undervalued and could use the lift from abroad- if 
the dollar showed signs of improvement. So long as it falls, 
Europeans stand to lose on their American investments 

L ike most moneymen in Europe, Triffin argues that the 
U.S should do much more to support the dollar than it 
has in the past. That means the Treasury and the F ederal Re¬ 
serve should use foreign currencies to buy up many more dol¬ 
lars in world markets But the U.S. does not have enough 
foreign money to do this, so Triffin urges a new twist to the 
old idea of currency swaps 

The US., he counsels, should borrow large sums from 
foreign governments—“the amounts should be greater than 
what we think will be the likely needs.” Probably $10 billion 
to $20 billion in German marks, Swiss francs and other 
strong currencies would be sufficient. To make the creditors 
comfortable, the U.S should guarantee to repay these loans 
in the same foreign currencies. In that way the lenders would 
risk no loss even if the dollar fell still further. But to prevent 
just that, the U.S. would use the borrowed money to buy up' 
dollars in world markets. This would give the dollar a tem¬ 
porary lift and give the U.S. time to enact an energy policy 
and reduce its trade and budget deficits—all of which are 
necessary in order to restore America's money to its former 
eminence. 

Europeans arc so eager for America to defend the dol¬ 
lar, Triffin argues, that they would willingly make the loans. 
Indeed, he believes that in return for propping the dollar, 
America could extract a quid pro quo, notably persuading 
the reluctant West Germans to expand their economy more 
rapidly in order to enhance Europe’s recovery. “It is in the in¬ 
terest of all governments to intervene to lift the dollar,” Trif¬ 
fin says convincin^y. “The problem simply cannot be left 
to the tender mercies of the speculators.” 
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Embattled FNMA Bose Oakley Hunter Protesting HUD Chief Patricia Harris 


Feud over F annie Mae 

Politics and policy rend a bi^ lender 


T he While House has become invol^ 
in a maneuver to oust yet another tof\ 
Jevel holdover Republican appointee. 
is Oakley Hunter, chosen by Richard 
Nixon as chairman of the Federal Na¬ 
tional Mortgage Association, known as 
F-annie Mae, the nation s largest provid 
cr of housing finance As boss of Fannie 
Mae. Hunter has been feuding with Pa¬ 
tricia Harris, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development Largely to appease 
her, the White House acted last week on 
a HUD memo urging that an emissary be 
chosen to end the quarrel, perhaps by 
bringing about Hunter's “voluntary res¬ 
ignation.' The memo named five men as 
possible mediators, including Ben Lance, 
but the White House gave the job to Rob¬ 
ert Strauss, the President's special trade 
negotiator. 

There is a personality clash between 
the liberal, Humphrey-style Democrat 
Pat Harris and Oakley Hunter, a former 
Republican Congressman from Southern 
California. Their deeper problems center 
on policy: Should Fannie Mae retain its 
semi-independence, as Hunter wants, or 
should it bow to HUD directives, as Har¬ 
ris ihsists? Specifically, Harris feels that 
S%nnie Mae is far too concerned about 
making money—last year its profits rose 
from $127 million to $165 million—and 
too unconcerned with stimulating mort¬ 
gage lending for low-income housing in 
the cities. 

For its first 26 years, Fannie Mae was 
a Government agency. In 1968 Congress 
turned it into a private, profit-oriented 
company answerable primarily to its 
stockholders, both individuals and insti¬ 
tutions. But the President was given the 
right to fire its directors "for cause," and 
HUD was granted some powers to limit 
Fannie Mae's borrowing. It raises billions 


of dollars a year in private markets and 
then buys mortgages from banks, savings 
and loan associations and other lenders, 
giving them money to invest in other 
mortgages C urrently, Fannie Mae holds 
about $34 billion worth of housing debt 
In a war of nerves. Hams in recent 
months has not granted big new borrow¬ 
ing authority to Fannie Mae, but instead 
has doled it out in dribs and drabs. 

Hunter, who earns $140,000 a year, 
also faces oppx.'isition within Fannie Mae's 
board; of its 15 directors, five are appoint¬ 
ed by the President and ten are voted in 
by sUKkholders after being nominated by 
a management committee. Last Octolier, 
one stockholder-chosen director, Julian 
Zimmerman, a mortgage banker who was 
head of the Federal Housing Adminisira- 
I tion under President Eisenhower, called 
for Hunter’s resignation on the grounds 
that Fannie Mae's management had 
grown aUx>f and unresponsive to both its 
own board and the Government In No¬ 
vember a motion to censure Hunter bare¬ 
ly lost, by an 8 to 6 vole. 

T he latest crisis was set off because HUD 
executives heard that Zimmerman 
and one other anti-Hunter director would 
not be nominated for re-election at a 
board meeting scheduled for this THiesday. 
So the While House dispatched Strauss to 
settle the fight and gei Hunter s terms for 
resigning. Meeting with Strauss last week. 
Hunter talked about quitting in the future, 
provided that the Administration would 
guarantee Fannie Mae's "fiscal integrity 
and independence." Hunter also wanted 
all of hud's authority over Fannie Mae 
transferred to the Treasury. But Pal Har¬ 
ris rejected any such deal, and so the 
White House remains in the middle of an 
ongoing fight. ■ 


Born-Again Bert 

Dealing with Armand and 
Agha and Jimmy 

F ive months after he was forced out as 
U.S. budget chief, his finances in dis¬ 
array and his future in doubt, Bert Lance 
is well on the way to new riches from 
a number of ventures. One of them is 
serving as the American connection for 
oil-rich Middle East millionaires in 
search of investment opportunities in 
the US 

Last week Lance goC into a new bat¬ 
tle. He had been dealing to buy control 
of Financial General Bankshares Inc., the 
second largest bank holding company in 
Washington, D.C.; with assets of $2.2 bil¬ 
lion, it controls the Union F'irst National 
Bank of Washington and close to a doz¬ 
en other banks in Maryland and Virgin¬ 
ia At a meeting set up by Armand Ham¬ 
mer. who is chairman of Occidental 
Petroleum and a Financial General board 
member, Lance told the bank's senior of¬ 
ficers he was acting for the London-based 
Bank of Credit & Commerce Internation¬ 
al, w'hich specializes in managing Arab 
funds. At week's end, a group of Finan¬ 
cial General shareholders filed suit accus¬ 
ing Lance of engaging in "an unlawful 
conspiracy secretly to acquire control'' 
and asked Washington District Court to 
bkxk the takeover. 

One of the faste.st growing banks in 
Britain, BCCI has assets of more than $2 
billion, much of it from Kuwait, Abu Dha¬ 
bi and Dubai. The bank was founded in 
1972 by innovalive. hard-driving Agha 
Hasan Abedi, who left his native Pak¬ 
istan five years ago, when the govern¬ 
ment nationalized banking. If was Abedi 
who got Lance together with Ghailh 
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Pharaon, a Saudi Arabian entrepreneur, 
on a deal for Pharaon to buy 120,000 of 
Lance's 200,000-odd shares in the Nation¬ 
al Bank of Georgia for $2.4 million. That 
bailed out Bert and enabled him to pay 
off some of his daunting loans. 

Lance has had several lengthy meet¬ 
ings with Abedi in recent months, and 
there have been persistent reports that 
Lance may join BCCl as a high officer. 
According to British bankers. Lance, 
Abedi and Pharaon have talked about 
creating a company that would be con¬ 
nected with BCCl and aimed primarily 
at channeling funds from the Middle East 
into investments in U.S. securities and 
real estate. 

It is uncertain whether Lance may 
also hold an executive position with 
Financial General if it is taken over by 
BCCl. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission is still examining Lance's 
management of the National Bank of 
Georgia and the Calhoun National Bank; 
among other things, he and his family ran 
up large and persistent overdrafts while 
he was the boss of Calhoun. Lance shrugs 
off rumors that the SEC is debating wheth¬ 
er to bar him at least temporarily from 
holding a management post with a U.S. 
bank. 

T he amiable, sleepy-eyed Georgia 
banker is much more reticent than he 
once was, especially about his improving 
finances. Says he: “1 don’t have to go into 
detail on that any more.” What is beyond 
question is his continuing closeness to 
Jimmy Carter. Lance sees or speaks with 
Carter about twice a monyi, often over 
lunch in the White House. He also per¬ 
forms special tasks for the President. For 
example, Lance, among others, was giv¬ 
en the job of phoning key businessmen to 
tell them—before the news was an¬ 
nounced—that Carter had decided to 
nominate William Miller as Federal Re- 
j serve Board chairman. When the State 
I Department tried to withdraw Lance's 
diplomatic passport after he left office, the 
White House intervened to let him keep 
it, because, some Carter aides insisted, the 
President might send Lance on foreign 
missions in the future. 

Meanwhile, Lance keeps busy giving 
compone, populist TV news commen¬ 
taries in Atlanta and doing a lot of trav¬ 
eling, constantly talking deals and mak¬ 
ing speeches. In Atlanta in January, he 
served A chairman of a SSOO-a-plate 
''SouU^Pn Salute to the President” that 
raised almost4$l million for the Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee. Judging from 
the reception Lance gets, especially in the 
South, his reputation has not unduly suf¬ 
fered. At a recent fund-raising affair in 
Greensboro, N.C., Lance shared the plat¬ 
form with Vice President Walter Mon¬ 
dale. The supposedly disgraced banker 
was introduced by a local pol as “the 
best thing there was or is about the 
Carter Administration.” Hardly anyone 
batted an eye. ■ 


"Rossi" Rides the Big Ski Ltft 

It is king of the mountain, and tennis racquets are next 


S kis, in a way, are like vodka. Apart 
from the very top and bottom of the 
line, many brands are similar in quality; 
yet a special mystique makes it In to buy 
and use a certain one. Nowadays, from 
Mt. Fuji to Mt. Blanc—with many mts. 
in Colorado and Vermont in between 
—the fashionable ski is “Rossi,” fond 
nickname for the product of Skis Rossi- 
gnol, a company with headquarters in the 
French alpine town of Voiron. Rossignol, 
counting its Dynastar subsidiary, sells 
more than 16% of the world’s skis—1.5 
million of the 9 million pairs marketed 
last year. Before RossignoFs ascendancy, 
Japan held one-quarter of the market and 
threatened to smother European compel-> 
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For once, taking a market from Japan, 

itors; now Rossignol sells one-fifth of the 
skis in Japan, whose export business has 
plunged but shows some signs of recov¬ 
ery. Rossignol has plants in Spain, Swit¬ 
zerland, Austria. Italy, Germany and Wil- 
liston, Vt. Sales last year approached SI00 
million, up from $57 million in 1976. 

President Laurent Boix-Vives (pro¬ 
nounced Bwah-v«ftfve), now 51, started two 
ski-lift companies in his home region of 
Savoie in 1951, after serving an appren¬ 
ticeship in his father’s fruit and vegeta¬ 
ble business. In 1955 he learned from a 
friend, Emile Allais, a former world 
dpwnhill and slalom champion, of a near¬ 
ly bankrupt firm, Soci6t6 Rossignol, that 
produced wooden spools for the textile 


trade and wooden skis on the side. Bdx- 
Vives borrowed $50,000, bought the firm 
and laid off everyone but 27 ski makers, 
creating a lean, one-product shop. Allais 
soon devised a metal ski that helped 
France's Jean Vuamet win a gold medal 
in the 1960 Olympics at Squaw Valley, 
and RossignoFs reputation was made. 
Metal skis soared in popularity, but the 
firm was equipped to turn out only 7,500 
pairs of metals, and the U.S.’s He^ Skis 
cornered the market. Says Boix-Vives; “I 
learned an important lesson then. Always 
be ready to satisfy demand when it’s 
there.” 

In the past decade, RossignoFs capac- 
' ’^ly has risen twenty fold, to 2 mil- 
\ lion skis a year of wood, metal, 
plastic and fiber-glass foam. Be* 
cause cross-country skis are 
/booming, Boix-Vives plans to 
.^i-^double capacity in that department 
this year to 350,000 skis. But his strategy 
i^olves more than expansion of capac- 
^y. As volume grew in the mid-’60s, the 
company's increased productivity enabled 
Boix-Vives to adopt a policy of, as he puts 
it, “aggressive pricing”; Rossignol prices 
stayed completely stable from 1964 all the 
way to 1972 Tt^ay Rossignol produces 
eight principal lines of skis, competitively 
priced from $50 (for cross-countries) to 
$230 a pair Boix-Vives has also sought 
out the world’s best skiers and equipped 
them with Rossis, including Lise-Marie 
Morerod, winner of the 1977 World Cup. 

Also crucial to RossignoFs success 
was Boix-Vives's decision to go into mul¬ 
tinational manufacturing. Says he; “It 
was better to produce on location abroad 
so that we could become accepted. It 
also gave us a better knowledge of local 
markets ” Indeed, it was the company's 
Vermont plant that developed a compact 
ski suitable for New England's thickly 
wooded hills; the ski has also become a 
hit in parts of France. Austria and 
Germany. 

Of RossignoFs 3,000 employees, 100 
work full time in research and develop¬ 
ment. a proportion unique amoru^ ski 
makers. In their search for the “ultimate 
ski,” the designers, together with Wdt 
Germany's Bayer AG, are exploring the 
properties of polyurethane and com* 
pressed air. Boix-Vives is also planning a 
whole new product line. A dedicated 
schusser, he was inspired by an Amer* 
ican study showing that 80% of his fel¬ 
low skiers also play tennis. So he plans to 
spend $1.3 million to get Rossignol rac¬ 
quets into production. The racquets wiU 
be a molded mix of metal and plastiCt 
and they will not be cheap; in the U^S., 
where they will arrive in 1980, they will 
cost $50 to $70. Most important, they wfil 
say ROSSIGNOL—-in bold letteis. B 
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4 Ona volume of 97,518,980 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 48.90, down 1.11 for the week 
ending Feb. 17,1978. The Dow Jones 30 
stodc industrial average was 752.69, down 
23.10^ Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index 
was 87.96, down 2.12. Among significant 
N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Close Change 

AtliodChom 

36% 

34*/« 

35% 

-•% 

Alum Co Am 

39% 

391/8 

391/4 

- '/i 

Amor Airlinei 

10 

9% 

9% 

- % 

Am Brands 


43% 

63% 

-1 

Am Can 

36% 

361/, 

36% 

- Vi 

Am Motors 


4 

61/, 

+ '/, 

AT4T 

60% 

59'/, 

60'/, 

+ % 

Avon Prod 

45'/. 

661/4 

66% 

- % 

Both Stool 

21% 

20 

20% 

-1% 

Booing 

30'/4 

28% 

29'/, 

-1 

Burroughs 

Cotorfroc 

63'/, 

59% 

60% 

-2'/, 

SO'A 

69% 

69% 

- % 

Chomp Inti 
Chrysler 

ie'/4 

17 

17 

-1/2 

•3% 

I2'/2 

121/2 

- % 

Clark Equip 
Control Doto 

321/2 

31/4 

31% 

+ % 


23% 

23% 

-2 

DuPont 

102% 

102% 

-6% 

Eastern Air 

51/2 

6% 

-J/i 

East Kodak 

451/2 

63'/, 

63% 

AV, 

Esmark 

27 

25'/, 

26 

- % 

Exxon 

-♦5% 

63% 

66% 


Ford Motor 

42% 

61'/, 

61% 

-\ 

Gen Dynom 

41% 

381/2 

38% 


Gen Elec 

47% 

45 

45 

-2/2 

Gon Foods 

281/2 

26% 

26% 

-1% 

Gen Motors 

58% 

57'/, 

57% 

-1% 

Gen Tel & El 

30 

281/4 

28% 

- % 

Go Pac 

251/4 

23% 

23% 

-I'/, 

Goodyear 

I7'/4 

I6'/4 

I6'/2 

- '/, 

Greyhound 

Gul/Oil 

t3'/, 

12% 

13 

None 

251/4 

24 

241/2 

- '/» 

Inco Ltd 

15'/, 

I6'/4 

14% 


IBM 

2581/2 

254% 

255% 

-2% 

IntHorv 

29% 

27'/2 

27% 

-1% 

Int Paper 
IntTefXTol 

39% 

29'/, 

36% 

271/4 

371/2 

271/2 

-2 

-1% 

Johns Man 

30% 

30 

30'/, 

None 

KMart 

25 

23% 

23% 

-1 

LTVCorp 

6% 

5% 

5% 

- '/, 

Litton Ind 

14% 

14'/, 

141/4 

- % 

Lockheed 

14'/, 

13% 

13% 

- % 

McD Doug 

23% 

22% 

22% 

-('/, 

Merck Co 

56'/, 

53/4 

45% 

531/2 

-2% 

3M 

471/2 

46 

- Vi 

Mobil Oil 

59% 

58% 

58% 

- % 

NCR 

60% 

39% 

60'/2 

+ % 

Owens III 

22 

20% 

21% 

+ '/, 

Poe Gas & El 

24 

231/2 

24 

+ % 

Pan Am 

51/4 

K 

5 

- '/, 

Penney JC 
Philip Morris 

34% 

341/4 

34% 

- Vi 

58% 

56 

561/, 

-2% 

Polaroid 

251/4 

24 

26% 

~ % 

ProcGam 

79 

77% 

77% 

-"/, 

rtCA. 

25% 

24 

24/, 

-1 

Reynolds Ind 
kookwoll Inti 

56 

53% 

54% 

-"/• 

3l'/t 

30'/, 

30'/, 

- % 

Soars Roe 

251/5 

241/2 

24'/, 

-1% 

Shell Oil 

30 

281/2 

29'/, 

- Yt 

StdOilCol 

38'/, 

36% 

37% 

~ % 

Tonnoeo 

291/2 

28% 

25'A 

29% 

+ % 

Toxocb Inc 

26% 

251/2 

- % 

Textron 

24% 

23 

231/4 

-1'/, 

Time Inc 

36% 

33% 

35% 

+ % 

TWA 

12% 

12% 

12'/, 

- Vi 

UAL Inc 

20'A 

19% 

19% 

- Vi 

Union Cor 

39 

37% 

38 


US Stool 

271/4 

25 

25'/, 

~i 

Utd Tochnol 

35% 

331/2 

34 

— % 

Wostinghouso 

18% 

17% 

17% 

— % 

Woolworth 

18% 

17% 

18 

- 

Xerox 

66'/, 

66% 

66% 
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Rent Party 

AIN’T MISBEHAVIN' 

Conceived and Directed by Richard 
Maltby Jr, and Murray Horwitz 

T o Thomas Wright (“Fats'') Waller, the 
three Bs were Bach, booze and broads. 
He was as prodigious in his appetite as 
he was generous in spirit. But it is, of 
course, as a master pianist and composer 
in the classic tradition of U.S. jazz that 
Fats has proved larger than death. 

A handsome and jubilant tribute is 
being paid to the man's genius at the Man¬ 
hattan Theater Club's cabaret. One res¬ 
ervation must be made about this frol¬ 
icsome revue-styled show. Waller was, 
above all things, a spotlight performer and 




Cara a n d Carter In M tsbeh avtn' ___ 

Urban night music. 

star entertainer. The structure of Ain't 
Misbehavin ' casts Luther Henderson 
more in the role of an accompanist. Faith¬ 
ful to the music, Henderson lacks that ex¬ 
plosive authority at “stride" piano which 
was Waller's legacy to L .S. jazz. 

Fats played piano like a jovially lav¬ 
ish host, and the evening is like a rol¬ 
licking party—a “rent party," perhaps, 
that Harlem Depression phenomenon 
where guests put a small sum in the house¬ 
hold kitty and jazzmen improvised from 
midn ight to dawn. There are 27 numbers 
in ail and they compose an ebullient can¬ 
tata of urban night music. The audience 
could almost sing along with Honeysuckle 
Rose, Mean to Me, Keepin ’ Out of Mis- 
chief Now, and that powerful elegy to 
black sorrow, Black and Blue. 

The three women and two men who 


deliver the numbers really deliver. Arme- 
lia McQueen is a husky-dusky sybil of 
song, Irene Cara wraps her voice in plain¬ 
tive melancholy, and Nell Carter has a 
sensual verve that turns Cash for My 
Trash into a show-stopping aphrodisiac. 
Of the two men. Andre De Shields is a 
cal of cool gray nattiness and Ken Page 
is a slithery streetwise shark with a mi¬ 
metic gift for Waller's gravelly mocking 
asides. To give the show its rightful name. 
"TheJoiniIsJumpin— T.E.Kahm 

W heelborne 

SPOKESONG by Stewart Parker 

i t sometimes seems as if Arvin Brown, 
artistic director ot New Haven's Long 
Wharf Theater, visits the London stage 
with a shopping list. And he never settles 
for shoddy goods. Among his finds have 
been The Changing Room by David Sto¬ 
rey and The National Health hy Peter 
Nichols. The link continues with Spoke- 
song. a play of tipsy irony and fantastical 
humor set against the cruel fratricide of 
Northern Ireland. 

The hero, Frank (John Lilhgow), runs 
a bicycle shop in Belfast. He is zany about 
bikes and a bit zany all around. He can 
dismantle a bike and apostrophize its 
beauty as if he were disrobing a woman 
and seducing her. It runs in his blood. 
His grandfather Francis (Josef Sommer), 
who founded the shop 80 years before, 
was a bicycle nut One surrcalistically fun¬ 
ny sequence has the grandfather (in flash¬ 
back) learning the manual of arms for bi¬ 
cycle troops from a World War 1 sergeant. 

The symbolism with which Irish Prot¬ 
estant Playwright Parker moves and 
sometimes mires his play is that the bi¬ 
cycle stands for sweet-souled individual 
freedom and the automobile for arrogant 
mass tyranny. Frank says at one point: 
“Christ on a bicycle—you can see that. 
You can't see Him driving a Jaguar." 

Much of the abiding charm of the eve¬ 
ning rests in two sentimental yet spirited 
courtships Doing a bike repair job for 
Daisy (Virginia Vestoff), Frank falls in 
love with her. Daisy is a teacher who poi¬ 
gnantly wonders how the quiet lessons of 
the classroom can ever erase from little 
children's minds the terrorist traumas of 
the streets. In flashback, Franl|kgrand- 
father woos Kitty (Maria Tucci^n ar¬ 
dent prototypical feminist. ^ 

The evening is presided over by a kind 
of M.C. (Joseph Maher), who makes his 
opening entrance on a unicycle. The cir- 
cusy music-hall atmosphere is further en¬ 
hanced by snatches of nostalgic ditties, 
sometimes caustic, reminiscent of Oh 
What a Lovely War. This is not a show for 
all theaters and all seasons. It has its soft 
spots in the head as well as the heart, but 
it is another example of the range and skill 
ofour resident theaters. —TXIf. 
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Slater Eleanor in 1957. John Foster, M argaret, A llen, Eleanor and Natallne, 1900 

"Like the gleam of wintry sunshine on the brass handles of a casket." 


i t would be too much to call the Dulles 
family the Kennedys of the tisenhower 
years: the rectilinear and Protestant Dul¬ 
les tribe did not throw each other into 
swimming itooIs. But the Dulles family 
had something of the same proprietary in¬ 
terest in the world and the power that 
runs it^l^om the State Department, John 
Fostenmlles presided over the cold war 
and tnFnatiCn's other dealings with the 
rest of the planet. His sister Eleanor was 
in charge of the Slate Dcpartmenl s cru¬ 
cial Berlin desk. Allen Dulles, head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, controlled a 
shadow kingdom that raised private ar¬ 
mies', deposed Presidents, bribed Kings 
and generally kept track of the world. The 
Soviet writer Ilya Ehrenburg once called 
Allen the most dangerous man in the 
world and predicted that if he ever suc¬ 
ceeded in getting into heaven, he would 


Lake Ontario, the endurance of 
morning showers and furiously inte 
sibling competition. Foster, the eldest of 
the five children, was the foremost of the 
group, grave and sententious; he quoted 
William James at the age of ten. Allen, 
four years younger, was Byronicaliy ro¬ 
mantic and found a place for his tem¬ 
perament in intelligence work. 

Mosley has, among other things, as¬ 
sembled a wonderful collection of anec¬ 
dotes about Allen and the international 
dacoity that he practiced. In April of 
1917, while serving as a duty officer at 
the American legation in Berne, Allen, 
had a date with a girl and therefore re¬ 
fused to see someone named V.l. Lenin. 
By next day. Lenin was on his way back 
to Russia, where he immediately ordered 
peace negotiations with the Germans to 
begin. Lenin, who admired Woodrow 
Wilson, had wanted to establish an Amer¬ 
ican contact. 

A llen was a womani/er. When his wife 
> first discovered this, she coolly went 
to Cartier and charged a large emerald 
rfhis account. It was her “compensation,’' 
Tne told Allen, and every time he strayed 
'he would pay a similar price. Mosley 
does not record how large Mrs. Dulles’ 
jewelry collection became, though Sister 
Eleanor guesses that “there were at least 
I a hundred women in love with Allen at 
! one time or another.’' 

During World War IJ, Allen returned 
to Berne for the OSS Among others, he re¬ 
cruited Frit/. Kolbe, an employee of the 
Na/j foreign office who delivered plans 
for the V-2 riKkei missiles and minutes 
of the meetings of Hiller's inner council 
When Allen became head of the ClA in 
1953. he applied the same stylish inge- 


“be found mining the clouds, shooting up 
the stars and slaughtering the angels." Al¬ 
len was delighted. 

The Dulleses are remembered some¬ 
what grimly: the stern Foster in steel- 
rimmed glasses, cocking his chin against 
the Communist threat; Allen, urbane but 
swallowed by the anonymity of his insti¬ 
tution; and Eleanor, out of sight altogeth¬ 
er. Biographer Leonard Mosley shows 
them to be a brood who, for aU their Re¬ 
publican orthodoxy, were capable of great 
spirit and flashes of color. 

A grandfather, John Watson Foster, 
was Secretary of State under Benjamin 
Harrison. An uncle. Robert M. Lansing, 
became Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of 
State. The children, whose father was a 
Presbyterian minister in upstate New 
York, enjoyed a vaguely Kennedyesque 
upbringing that taught them sailing on 


Excerpt 

M ai CIA expense the shah was 
established in Rome with his 
wife, Soraya, and told to hold him¬ 
self ready to return to his country. 
While in Rome, Soraya received a 
visit from an American gynecolo¬ 
gist who had been summoned from 
the United States by Kim Roose¬ 
velt. She had been trying for some 
time to produce a son and heir for^ 
the shah, and had failed to do so... 
The gynecologist went into a com¬ 
plicated explanation of the fertility 
cycle, the waywardness of ovaries, 
and why it was difficult to make 
eggs drop at the right moment. She 
must just keep on trying and keep 
her husband Interested' in her. 

‘Doctor,’ said Soraya, ‘all 
Tm asking you to do is find some¬ 
thing to break my eggs. I’ll see 
the shah goes on making 
omelettes.' mm 
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and ruthlessness he had learned in 
iibe OSS. One of his greatest successes was 
I tV Berlin Tunnel in 1954. At a cost of 
I $4 million, the CIA burrowed into East 
I Berlin to tap all calls from Communist 
I Berlin including those to Moscow. 

I The CIA had an annual budget of $97 
1 million in 1950, for which only the most 
genera] accounting had to be given dur¬ 
ing Allen's years in control. From the di¬ 
rector’s own discretionary fund, he dis¬ 
pensed $30,000 a year to one member of 
the French Cabinet and once handed him 
$500,000 to distribute among fellow mem¬ 
bers of the Chamber. Allen lavished se¬ 
cret funds on Saudi Arabia, including 
money that may have gone for the vir¬ 
gins and small boys King Saud fancied 
Said one former agent: “He was never 
against the unclean side of intelligence, 
so long as he could convince himself, as 
he usually could, that it was being done 
for a cause." 

Foster is the Dulles whom Mosley 
clearly likes the least. He quotes a wick¬ 
ed story about Foster’s first appearance 
before the House Committee on ApjijfO- 
priations to give the members a sort of 
tour d’honzon State Department as|^- 
tants had to ask if the Secretary com® 
change the transcript substantially befor^ 
it was released In his appearance, said 
one State I3cpartmenl man. Foster ticked 
off countries with capsule evaluations. 
“France .. all those mistresses and dirty 
postcards. Italians . an asset to their en¬ 
emies m every war they've fought The 
Middle Fast, full of Arabs, but also full 
of oil " Churchill remarked. “Foster Dul¬ 
les is the only case 1 know' of a bull who 
carries his china shop with him." That 
may be too brisk a dismissal Though he 
operated in a sometimes hcavyhanded 
"brinksman’s" style, in his nearly eight 
years as Secretary of State, he became a 
tough and savvy diplomat who could 
match the Soviets in sheer implacability. 

i n a way, the most interesting of the Dul¬ 
les family was Eleanor, an intelligent 
and independent woman forced to work 
all her life in her brothers' shadows Tn 
1926 her doctoral thesis at Radcliffe was 
published under the title The French 
Franc. John Maynard Keynes declared 
it “the best book on monetary inflation 
that.l know” After World War II. El- 
ejpior played a major part in helping Aus¬ 
tria reorganize its economy 

Eleanor is now 82. Foster died of can¬ 
cer in 1959. displaying to the last the great 
family stoicism that prompted one of his 
doctors to remark that he was the only 
man he had known who insisted on walk¬ 
ing normally when suffering from gout. 
Allen's reputation never recovered from 
the Bay of Pigs, and he died in 1969. Some 
of the guests at his funeral noticed that 
the Presbyterian minister’s eulogy soared 
to heights he had never reached before, 
in a style he had never used before. There 
was an explanation; the sermon was writ¬ 
ten by the CIA. — UmceH/hrrow 
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White on White 

SNOW 
by Ruth Kirk 

Morrow: 320 pages: $12.50 


4i|But where," asked the 15th century 
^9French poet Frangois Villon, “are 
the snows of yesteryear'^” Ruth Kirk 
knows, and in her newly published Snow. 
she answers not only Villon's question but 
any others the reader—be he skier, sci¬ 
entist or snowbound suburbanite—may 
have about the stuff that delights children, 
often annoys and inconveniences adults, 
and, to a greater extent than most people 
are aware, has influenced the course of 
history and will continue to do so. As Kirk 
describes, the snows of yesteryear—and 
the years before that—have been com¬ 
pressed for thousands of years into the 
hard ice of the glaciers that hold three- 
quarters of the world’s fresh water. The 
snows of today are falling on our fields 
and mountains, where, it is hoped, they 
will provide the world with the waters of 
tomorrow. 

A prolific writer of bcxiks and arti¬ 
cles aboul nature, Kirk has already won 
awards for her studies of such subjects as 
deserts and whales. She deserves another 
for Snow With her forest-ranger husband, 
she spent five winters on a part of Mount 
Rainier, where snow depths regularly 
reach to the third-story window Each 
flake, she explains, is in fact clusters of 
crystals that become stuck together as 
they fall. She tells how the crystals them¬ 
selves form, and how snow changes once 
it falls. Jt is useful information, csixjcially 
for skiers, who should wax their boards 
differently for different types of snow. 
Small wonder, she notes, that the Eski¬ 
mos have more than two dozen words in 
their language to describe various kinds 
of snow. Yet the substance, which slowed 
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Bangley's microscopi c photo of anew c rystals 

Providing the world s water for tomorrow. 




^ Foundation of Uio Inter- 
i national School of Geneva 

^ An international school system with two board- 
^ ing facilities. World leader in international edii- 
g cation Frencti and/or English language pro- 
j grammes. Kthrough 13.Write;62,rtede C hene. 
(0 1208 Geneva. Switzerland _ 

t BRILLAHTMONT 

^ Coeducational day-school 
X Boarding school for girls * 

-< 12-18. av Secretan, CH-lOOb Lausanne 
N Swiss Matriculation —International Baccalau- 
g reate, American High School (9 -12th Grade) - 
g EriglishGCEOandAlevels.ModernlPnguages. 
Q Secretarial courses. _ 

I Ecole Lemanla Lausanne 

1 Lake of Geneva 

^ Intensive French course. All grades in one of 
p Switzerland s best schools Language and 
^ commercial diploma. Secretarial courses. 

2 Boarding and day school 

° Adres^t^^revill^^hMOO^^usanne 

S Chateau BeaihChdre 

^ CH-1815 Clarens-Montreux Lake of Geneva 
C International School for Girls (from 14 to 22 

< years). Finishing School and alt modern langu- 

< ages. Anglo-American Section. Commercial 

^ Section. Otficidi Diplomas. Summer session 
-< (July-August). Winter sports in the mountains. 
N Apply for particulars to the Principal. _ 

S ST. GEORSrS SCHOOL 

0 CH-iei5 Clarens/Montreux 

!!j English Girls' Boarding School (ages 11-19yrs) 
Q Founded 1927. Preparation for GCE O' & A' 
I levels & University Entrance. Purpose-built 
L school enjoying extensive facilities Own 
X swimming pool, tennis courts, sportsfield 
r Apply fo r particulars. _ 

1 NeuddtBnrCoiiegs est lJ|| 

0 Co-educational—ages 17/18. Stude^K board 

2 with Swiss French-speaking UmiliesWtrong 1 
y year academic programme-o subjects must 
£ be selected from .M options. Diploma awarded 
H tor 13th year of education by Ministry of Edu- 
C cation. Prov. of Ont., Canada Organized vaca- 

< tion tours. Write: NeuchAtel Jr. College, 

< gOOONeuchatel^ugse^^^^^^^^^^ 

^ ^ The American School 
^ KinSwItzerianil 

n College preparation. Coed, boarding, grades 
O 7-12+PGyear Highest American standards, 
ijj Excellent faculty and facilities. St. Moritz ski 
Q term. Extensive travel, sports, and activities, 
j Write: TASIS, CH-6926 Montagnola-Lugano 
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IS the OUlee ol the liiiitcd Nations 
Hi^h flnmissKinci lor Rctupccs 

OurjfflMS to^o-oidinalc the woililuridc volun¬ 
tary cflorWto solve reluKce piobicms 

lo give the rights of man haek to relugees 
The light lo work, to cilUL.iiion Freedom ivf 
religion Ideniilv papers Iruvcl doeunients 
Legal protLvlion 

You can stmw your soliclaniy with people in 
need bv supporting the voluntary rclugee organi¬ 
sations m youi eouniiy 

1 hcv don't ask your help I'l support rekigces 
loicvcr and ever 

They neeil your help to make refugees self- 
supporting 

Living a iiselul, peacelul and happy life some¬ 
where in the world Just as vtui do 


Natlom High Commisstoner for Rof ugees. 
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Hannibal and nearly defeated Russia in 
its “winter war“ with Finland, is much 
misunderstcxxl. Thought of as sterile, it 
teems with microorganisms, from single- 
celled creatures to the ice worms immor¬ 
talized in Robert Service’s poem The Bal¬ 
lad of Blasphemous Bill: 

You know what it’s like in the 

Yukon wild when it s sixty-nine 
below: 

When the ice-worms wriggle their 
purple heads through the crust 
of the pale blue snow: 

The only thing snow may not be is in¬ 
finitely variable. One would like to be¬ 
lieve that no two snowflakes are identi¬ 
cal. But, notes Ruth Kirk, there are no 
physical rules that should prevent nature 
from duplicating itself, and there are more 
than half a million snowflakes in each 
cubic fool of snow. Scientists may not have 
found two flakes that are exactly alike 
But then, they really haven’t looked at 
that many. — ^terStaler 

Note Worthy 

A HANDBOOK FOR SCHOLARS 
by Mary-Claire van Leunen 
Knopf: 354 pages: $12.95 hard-cover, 
$5.95 paperback 



Etching of Dr. Stedman reading, 1868 

Like eating a single peanut or potato chip. 

are what the author calls “content foot¬ 
notes,”’ those often pointless little entries 
the bottom of the page, in which schol- 
s amuse^ themselves if not others. The 
I author holds these in high regard “By 
^sing footnotes judiciously you can fill 
f^yoav reader in on general information he 
lacks, satisfy his curiosity about fine 
points, whisper delicious tidbits in his ear. 
and share with him an tK'casional small 
frolic.” But banned are such standard and 


G raduate schools do not profess to train 
people to write at the greatest pos¬ 
sible length for the smallest possible num¬ 
ber But they might as well take credit 
for the job. Thanks to a number of fac¬ 
tors,* the typical scholarly article is now 
a footnote-clotted monstrosity compre¬ 
hensible only to the few friends, enemies 
and students who already know whal is 
on the author’s mind. Everybody talks 
about the academic smog; Mary-Claire 
van Leunen, a writer and editor, has done 
something about it 

Not for her the easy way out. She 
could have recommended that the subsi¬ 
dies for a thousand or so academic jour¬ 
nals be canceled; the stale of prose writing 
in the U.S. would have improved over¬ 
night. Instead of draining the swamp, 
though. Van Leunen wants to redecorate 
it. The first suggestion in her manual does 
away with old-fashioned footnotes and 
the superscriptions^ that heralded them. 
This simple stroke could save typists and 
printers everywhere from a common, diz¬ 
zying dilemma: how to make the dam¬ 
nable text and footnotes count out cor¬ 
rectly on each page. The new footnote 
would simply be a number, in brackets, 
that refers a reader to the correspond¬ 
ing number in the bibliography. This 
change is not totally revolutionary. Spared 


numbing footnote fare as ed nt., loc cit., 
op. cir, idem and ibid 

Skeptics may argue that amending the 
footnote and throwing away some Latin 
abbreviations hardly amount to an effec¬ 
tive attack t)n the problem of scholarly 
gobbledygook. Perhaps not, but Van Leu- | 
nen's strictures may spur a few profes- ■ 
sors and scholars into reflection. The i 
practice of footnoting every phrase or idea j 
that does not fit into the text quickly be- 
comes habit-form mg.* So do many of the 
tics that help make so much academic 
writing so impenetrable Such habits 
should be broken. 

For all the jokes about bad scholarly 
prose,*^ the subject is not really funny. 
When citizens who are paid to think do 
not adequately share those thoughts with 
others, everyone loses. Scholars grow , 
more isolated and the public n^ore puz- | 
zled and hostile to their efforts, piscov- ' 
eries in some fields, especially in the sci- ! 
enccs, will always be too hermetic to i 
become common knowledge overnight. 
But simple prose could clear up much mis¬ 
understanding The task may be impos¬ 
sible; Van Leunen shows how it could be 
done. — PmilGmy , 

’Note', for example, but definitely not Note^ which. ' 
as noted above (in Note^), was a false note 


'Increasing specialization of knowledge, the splin¬ 
tering of old disciplines into many new ones, the 
rise of the masses, the decline of the West and close 
encounters of the surd kind. 


^One IS reminded of a salacious anecdote, probably 
apocrypha), involving Sir Isaac Newton. 

’Like eating a single peanut or potato chip. 


’Nothing to add here Number is given only as an 
example 


^Claimed John Barrymore "A footnote is like run¬ 
ning downsuirs to answer the doorbell dunng the 
first night of marnage " 
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There are few who would dispute that serving internalionalJy 
famous Campari is a matter of good taste. ^ 

We also submit, and Campari would obviously agree, that placing this advertising in the 
international editions of TIME is a matter of good judgment. 

For many reasons, one of which is this: ^ 9 % of TIME International readers drink or 
serve alcoholic beverages in their homes. 

These are people with a taste for the good life and the income to enjoy it. So Campari 
show their good sense by turning to TIME for international attention. 
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Letters 


Iran’s Crisis 

To the Editors: 

It should be obvious to all, including 
President Carter, that his support of the 
Shah of Iran IDec. 181 encourages vio¬ 
lence and the growing resentment of 
Americans more than any other single 
factor. How much longer does Mr Car¬ 
ter intend to ignore the people of Iran? 

Ardi Mehranpour 
Los Angeles 







While some arc yearning for peace 
and development in the Middle Hast, oth¬ 
ers arc opening dotirs to the devils. Kho¬ 
meini IS one religious leader who feels he 
can place himself abtwe Ciod It would 
be a sad mistake, if he thinks what he is 
doing will turn Iran into a more Islamic 
state It is more likely he will find the So¬ 
nnets squatting at the gates of the mosques 
arW the killings continuing nonstop, even 
witnbul the Shah 

\ jp /am Ahmed Juhaney 

Jedda. Saudi Arabia 

ThdKGB fights in the streets, and 
those would attempt to do battle 

with aureet fighter must bite, kick, 
scratch gouge 

If thClbrn-again idiots continue to 
prate abcljrwsigan rights and fail to take 
action inmis C(%uitry'Aelf-interest. the 
great humn experm^j^ in democracy 
will soon mmc to an eivy 

T^eorge F. Murray 
Cl* Ff Angeles 


Ric ^iariB elms takjs a pragmatic 
realistic^anPKhii^ to a particular powd 
struggle and fo^M^^dur ideals. We ctm 
certainly apprecial^lnany actions of t|e 
Shah, but we can al^ put the ^uecze fn 
him to improve the recogniiion'of hum^jy 
rights and weed out corruption. 

Bob Isaac 
Lakeport, Calif. 

The U.S. Government shouldn’t wave 
equal rights flags around when it is not 


sincere. It should be true to itself and raise 
some flags showing little dollar signs. 

Guy Meyers 
Cape Town. South Africa 

It doesn’t take Cassandra's mystic 
ability to sec clearly now that the Shah’s 
Iran today will be Park’s Korea of to¬ 
morrow. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
feature common to both Iran and Korea 
is their ruthless suppression of rights for 
the sake of modernization. The word 
mexiernr/ation is often equated with prog¬ 
ress, but when it is built on repression it 
rings as false as a call to “kill for peace." 
1 can already hear the wailing in Wash¬ 
ington “We never thought of contingency 
plans." “There is no alternative to Park." 

Chung Kyungrno 
Yokohama, Japan 


America Convenes 

As an experienced convention-goer 
IDec, 18], 1 penned these lines 

This is what you ’ll likely find 

As you I daily fe.sts un wind 

A time to eat. a time to meet. 

But none to rest your aching feet. 

This is what you ’ll likely hear 

If you keep in tune by ear: 

The talks the talkers have talked 
before 

The puns the punnerspun — encore! 

The gab the gabbers gabbed of yore 

'The gripes the gripers gripe galore. 

(The Rev ) l^eslie Conrad Jr. 

Richardson. Texas 

Convention fever seems to be ex¬ 
tremely contagious here in the U.S. Our 
only hope for the future is that someone, 
somewhere will come up with a cure for 
that dreaded disease 

Thomas (TDell 

Bantam. Conn 

So conventions don't pollute or pul 
any burden on municipal services? The 
garbage people and sewer workers could 
submit evidence to the contrary Enlight¬ 
ened promoters snould concede that 26 
million conventioneers leave a concentra¬ 
tion of other things than money in the 
host city. 

C. W. Gaylord 
Williamsville. N. Y 

TiMf: may think it discovered where 
America is off to, but Will Rogers saw 
it first. Said he in his daily column of 
May 2. 1930: When Judgment Day 
comes, half of America will be on their 
way to some convention and the other 
half will be signing application blanks." 

Bryan Sterling 
^New York City 


Rocky’s Clones 

As an art student, 1 was greatly 
disheartened by Nelson Rockefeller's 
scheme to sell regntillMitfons of his col¬ 


lection [Dec. 181.1 work hard on my orig¬ 
inal pieces. Yet how can 1 compete with 
timeless entities such as Rodin or Mo¬ 
digliani? These “clone" collectors don’t 
want art—they want status symbols. Why 
don’t they buy a Mercedes instead? At 
least they can drive that. 

I^slie flowat 

Hatboro, Fa. 

The reason for the current glut of re¬ 
productions cluttering museum gift shops 
and Christmas catalogues should be ap¬ 
parent. Bad taste is rampant. The nos¬ 
talgia obsession of the past decade has 
practically fossilized the ability to see 
ahead. Desire for the tried and true is the 
death knell for the creative and innova¬ 
tive individual, and the term starving art¬ 
ist is not a hollow one. 

Brian Dykes 
West Hollywood, Calif. 

Why the fierce attack? Rockefeller 
made it clear he was offering copies and 
told at what price they ^vere available. 
Nobody is deceived. If people think such 
copies are worth their price, they will buy 
them Ifnot, Rockefeller has made a good 
effort but a bad deal So be it. 

C H. de Jong 
Great Barrington. Mass. 

Golda Knew the Truth 

Golda Meir [Dec. 18| may have been 
“disarmingly ugly," but her character was 
beautiful. She knew the truth about be¬ 
ing Jewish and the state of Israel, and 
she always spoke directly to the point. 

Mrs. Nathan Gottesman 
St. Ixfuis Park. Minn. 


Discovery of America 

You ask, “Did the Vikings arrive first 
ir^ec. 11 r^ ' The ancestors of our pres- 
ent-day Indians and Eskimos came from 
Asia via Alaska, and the Norwegians, 
Danes and Irish appear to have found 
their way to our eastern coast about the 
year A D. 1000. If they discovered Amer¬ 
ica, nobody knew it. Now. nearly a thou¬ 
sand years later, with the land full of peo¬ 
ple and automobiles, those who are here 
by reason of Columbus' notable discovery 
are telling us that Columbus did not dis¬ 
cover America 

Vincent Gilloley 
Phoenix 

Neither Columbus nor the Vikings j 
were the first to discover America. Both ’ 
groups were late arrivals, and any of th*^ 
roughly 1 million American IndiaiV‘®‘ 
day can tell you their ancestors be? 
to the title. , 

Stev ^ 

•^nton, N.J 
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A Letter from the Publisher in the^rid 

en Island ferry in e; 

Ail warned to be a painter," recalls Senior Writer Robert like those of the Wc 

I Hughes, "and my parents wanted me to be a lawyer, so happily in a 2,300 

we compromised on an occupation that supposedly combines when pressed, he p 
professionalism with creativity—that of k*.ji 

architect." An Australian, Hughes en¬ 
rolled in the University of Sydney and. 
as he tells it, received training that "was 
totally useless for someone who really 
wanted to be a local partxly of Willem 
de Kooning" Quitting the five-year 
program after four years. Hughes still 
retained a deep interest in the art he dis¬ 
cusses in this week's cover story on 
American architecture. 

Hughes vividly remembers the 
shock of seeing his first great building. 

Says he "I had been taught to respect i 
only the austere International Style of 
architects like Le C orbusier and I Hughes and Manhattan skyline seen from his roof 
I should have considered the Pans Opera 

j to be inflated and vulgar Instead, as 1 walked into thai gilded ale them better, loc 
j whale. I felt like Jonah being swallowed by the great fish The graceful judgments ( 

i Opera is a stately, generous l:>uilding that makes you feel that wood to create our c 

I you are the one to whom the structure is directed * w 

' Now a resident of New York, Hughes delights m the city's ^ ^ 

i skyline. \ here's a weird minimal beauty in New York’s great 0 


slabs that is best seen from afar.' he says. "One of the finest 
scenes in the world is Lower Manhattan beheld from the Stat¬ 
en Island ferry in early morning, when even ghastly buildings 
like those of the World Trade Center look gcKxl." Hughes lives 
happily in a 2,300-sq-ft loft—his "plywcKid palazzo”—hul. 
when pressed, he picks the man to design his dream house: 

Kx.ji KF^TiNt New York's Richard Meier, whose 
work he analyzes in this week's story. 
.And Hughes would have Cover Sub¬ 
ject Philip Johnson whip up a "ga/ebo- 
cwm-study." 

Senior Re porter-Researcher Sara 
Medina lives m a renovated brownstone 
apartment that she describes as "almost 
a dream house, it has a skylight, a grace¬ 
ful stair well and lots of light and 
space " Its only disadvantage is that it 
was not designed by her favorite archi¬ 
tect—her husband Working on the 
cover story. Medina gained a new ap¬ 
preciation of "the 'white world' of ar- 
ine seen from his roof chitects and their square boxes. " We 

know you will understand and appreci¬ 
ate them better, too, after reading Bob Hughes' mlormed and 
graceful judgments on the artists who work with stone, steel and 
wood to create our cities and set the stages of our lives 
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The Shah Com^omises 

To try to save his throne, he appoints a civilian government 



I t was. finally, the week in which the 
once proud and orderly kingdom of 
Shah Mohammed He/a Pahlavi 
seemed almost Ixjyond recall The 
streets of Tehran rocked with pitched bat¬ 
tles. More than 20 demonstrators lay 
dead, hundreds were wounded in battles 
with the Shah's soldiers A crippling strike 
by oilfield workers shut off the Iranian pe¬ 
troleum spigot and plunged the economy 
into chains Banks, sch<x)ls and stores were 
closed. Iran Air, the national airline, can¬ 
celed all flights Bus service halted. The 
nation was on its knees and, were noth¬ 
ing done, would soon be prostrate. His 
earlier attempts to establish a civilian gov¬ 
ernment having failed, the embattled 
Shah made one more dcstxjrate effort to 
mollify his enemies through compromise 
It might or might not succeed, but it 
bought a liltle time After hours of in¬ 
tense bargaining, the Shah yielded, by 
asking one of his leading critics to form a 


civilian government that would replace 
the miliiarv regime that has ruled Iran 
for two months. 

The man the Shah turned to was 
Shah pour Bakhtiar. 63, an outspoken op¬ 
ponent of the regime and a prominent 






member of the anti-Shah National F ront. 
He too seemed to have compromised. De¬ 
nying rumors that this was the first stag^ 
of a plan for the Shah to give up all his 
(xiwers and abdicate the throne, a close 
confidant of the Shah declared. 'There is 
absolutely no question of the Shah step¬ 
ping aside or stepping down. His deci¬ 
sion is to enforce the constitution." 

Because the months of increasing vi- 
olence have so hardened the positions 
H^^of the Shah's enemies, the aimpro- 
mise could prove to be too little 
late. The plan required him 
accept the dictates of the 
long ignored 1906 Iranian 
constitution, and. in effect, 
CS L— begin to restore Iran to the 
constitutional monarchy it 
paper He would 
turn over cohlrol of the iiation- 
a I budget to an appointed Cab- 
met. A pane) ofShi itc mullahs, his 
HF most vociferous critics, would be giv- 
g eii the power to veto new laws that 
^ were not in conformity with Muslim 
, dextrine The Shah, however, would re- 
1 tain command of his 280,000-man army, 

! and this was a condition that few 
j Shi‘ites, or few other Iranians, for that 
i matter, would now readily accept 
! In an obvious attempt to reassure hi^ 
opponents, the palace announced that^ 

IS possible that after the installation of a 
civil government the Shah mai^go with 
his family on his routine annual wAcr va¬ 
cation." This was calculated as mi a fur¬ 
ther concession to skeptics, since lie mon¬ 
arch earlier had balked at the suggestion 
that he take a "temporary absence" from 
Iran so that order could be reared. The 
skeptics were not impressed^Bce there 
was no way that they coulow assured 
1^ that the Shah would keeAis word. 

They could also be conUent that 
Sjp the Shah knew that he jyould not 
be permitted to return onceme had left 
the country. M 

^ week of deepen includ- 
ly enough, aJ^hed bat- 
sral of a ^-ySr-old civil 
prof^Hir who had been 
iers dicing a sit-in at the 
r Science and Higher Ed- 
; a procession of7,000 peo- 
V* pie escorted the body through 

downtown Tehran, a unit of 
VkA American-trained Iranian 
^ / Rangers opened fire, scattering 
F f the mourners and leaving several 
m . wounded in the street. Some witness- 


nee there 
k assured 
his word, 
pent that 
Mould not 
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Western diplomat, **but what happens if 
you can’t go to work, you're freezing, and 
there's nothing to buy?” 

So desperate was the populace that 
Muslim Leader Ayatullah Sharietmadari. 
a foe of the Shah, joined in the govern¬ 
ment's appeals to the striking workers U) 
restore at least enough of the oil flow to 
supply Iran's 700,000 bbl. daily domestic 
needs. But the oilmen spurned that re¬ 
quest at the urging of Mullah Ayatullah 
Khomeini, the leading symbol of resis¬ 
tance to the Shah. From his exile in Paris, 
the 78-year-old Shi'ite leader sent a bless¬ 
ing to ail those participating in the gen¬ 
eral strike and ”above all, those in the 
petroleum industry.” Khomeini charged 


es said that the troops also killed their 
own commander, though this was never 
verifled. For the next hour, soldiers and 
demonstrators fought to the accompani¬ 
ment of gunfire and exploding tear gas 
i grenades. When it was all over, four pro¬ 
testers lay dead and at least 30 ii^jured. 

Like a fierce contagion, the violence 
broke out in other cities. Thousands of 
reck-throwing protesters shouting "Death 
to ihc Shah!” poured into the streets of Is¬ 
fahan. Tabriz, Zanjan and Kerman, set¬ 
ting Are to buses, trucks and buildings. 
And for the first time the rioting took on 
a strongly anti-American tone. In Teh¬ 
ran, students and teachers, ignoring the 
ficcision of the military regime to reopen 
public schools that have been shut 
down since September, converged on 
the U.S. embassy. Marine guards 
fired tear gas to turn back the dem¬ 
onstrators. some of whom managed 
to scale the high stone wall surround¬ 
ing the compound. A U.S. cultural 
center in Tabriz was fire bombed. 
Follow'ing the murder of American 
Oil Executive Paul E. Grimm on the 
outskirts of Ahwaz, hundreds of U.S 
technicians boarded chartered evac¬ 
uation flights to safe havens outside 
the country The U.S carrier Con- 
stellation, accompanied by two de¬ 
stroyers, steamed from the Philip¬ 
pines toward Singapore, a staging 
area from which the vessels could 
I reach Iran's waters in seven days. 

U.S. officials said that the naval task 
force had been dispatched for a dual 
' purpose: ]X)ssibIe use in a rescue of 
the 30,000 U.S citizens who remain 
in Iran and as an unmistakable sig¬ 
nal that the U.S would not tolerate 
Soviet intervention in the crisis. 

The departure of the American 
technicians added to the Shah's main 
peril: the oilAeld strike, which 


clamped a tourniquet on the nation's 
petroleum lifeline. In one week, pro- 

ductiof^u^ Iran's vast fields plum- Natio nal front Leader Bakti ttar _ _ 

meted Wvirtually zero from the al- ffe may persuade the Shah to adopt a 'low profile 
ready c<»iricied 900,000 bbl. a day 

I (normal laily production: 6 million bbl.). that the government had exaggerated the 

I Exports & foreign customers were halted oil crisis to incite a public backlash against 

j and Iran\ reflneries. which usually pro- him for calling the walkout. Indeed, it was 
vide 910,0^ bbl. of gasoline and fuel oil argued that if the populace were sufli- 
a day^ wefl^hut down. As temperatures ciently deprived of daily needs, the Shah 
dropp^ fcKw the freezing point in some might reap some benefits, 
areas. the»vernment invoked stringent The confusion in Tehran spawned a 
rationing M conserve fuel. Long lines of torrent of wild rumors: that Iranian air- 
cars formOT at service stations, and cus- force bombers had wiped oui a village 
tomerswer^forced to wait for up to twelve near the Afghanistan border, that Pre¬ 
hours to Mv kerosene for cooking a nd mier Gholam Reza Azhari, head of the 
heating. niilitary regime, had died of a heart at- 

The fii«hortage brought the nomm tack; that a jet was standing by at Teh- 
flow of busmess^i^d transportation to J ran's airport to whisk the Shah to safety, 
standsiill. Garbagetl^^n to pile up in thi So intense was the: gossip and speculation 
streets iifter coUectiohs were halted as m that when Bakhtiar was misquoted* by the 
economy measure. The price of gTOceritt Iranian news agency as saying that the 
soared. Eggs, once 4e apiece, tripled il Shah had agreed to r^ign from the 
price. A jar of instant coffee that sold fo^ throne, the unconfirmed—and false—re- 
$3.85 a month ago rose to $5.44. Officials port was flashed around the world. At 
warned that if the oil strike cootinue^i least a few members of the Shah> family 
bakeries would have to close, leaving the did Leave the country late last week. An 
country without bread. "You can escape Iranian air force 74 7^yrive d at Los An- 
the shooting by staying inside” said a gelescarrying 18p^ilfHlgftiongthemTa- 



jomolouk PahJavi, the Shah $ ailing no* j 
nagenarian mother, several unidentified j 
relatives and two dogs. i 

The Shah, it is believed, has never se- | 
riously considered leaving the country, i 
Despite the demonstrations and street vi- ! 
olence. he believes he still has reserves of 
political good will to draw upon. Although 
some soldiers have been reluctant to fire 
on the protesters, the army, for the most 
part, remains steadfast, and more than a 
match for the generally unarmed dcm-. 
onstrators More important, a significanL, 
share of the Iranian population want thc '^ 
tumult to end, so that il can return to ar 
normal way of life. Reported Time Coi^'* 
respondent Roland Flamini from Tehran 
-srbMA last week: “Many Iranians, especially 
in the large and silent middle class^ 
want stability, and fear the turmoil 
that will doubtless follow the over¬ 
throw of the Shah. But they are equal¬ 
ly adamant in their desire for polit¬ 
ical refornis and a diminution in the 
Shah’s autocratic power. As one ed¬ 
ucated Iranian said: The large seg¬ 
ment of the population is anxious to 
end the chaos. But they want to 
change conditions ' ” 


T he Shah has been trying to ex- , 
ploit that lingermg yearning 
for siaDilily, so far without ' 
much success. Two weeks 
ago. he asked Gholam Hussein Sa- 
dighi. a 73-year-old former Interior 
Minister who has been jailed five 
times for his opposition to the regime, 
to recruit a new Cabinet of leaders 
untainted by prior connections with 
the Pah lavi dynasty But that effort 
collapsed after Sadighi succumbed to 
threats of reprisals from the Shah's 
most relentless opponents. Bakhtiar, 
a Sorbonne-educated lawyer, is a 
jjj much tougher man, who seems ca¬ 
pable of striking a harder bargain 
with the Shah Diplomatic observers 
in Tehran expect Bakhtiar to con¬ 
vince the monarch that only if he 
adopts a “low profile " while a new 
i constitutional government takes power 
i can order be restored to the nation. 

Outside Iran, countries with a major 
stake in the outcome of the Shah's eflbn 
watched and waited uneasily. Iran is vi¬ 
tal to the industrialized world not only be¬ 
cause It IS the second largest exporter of 
crude oil in the Middle East, but also be¬ 
cause It IS the policeman ' of the crucial 
Persian Gulf sca-lanes through which 
40^y( of the non-Communisl world's oil is 
shipped. The U S gets of its import¬ 
ed crude from Iran; \\'eslern European 
countries from lO'T to 40'^ of their sup¬ 
ply, The impact of the dead stop in 
nian oil shipments has not yet been felt;;^^ 
even in South Africa (which depends on 
Iran for 90% of us crude) or Israel (which 
relies on Iran for 70^), Saudi Arabia has 
made up much of the slack by expanding 
its output from 7 million bbl per day to a 
maximum capacity flow of 11 million bbl 
In addition, many companies and 
countries made large oil purchases dur* 
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Pedestrians stroll past cars lined up to buy rationed fuel In Tehran 

A vripplinfi strike hy oil workers was made worse by the exodus of U S. technicians. 


ing the Iasi three months of 1978 an¬ 
ticipating the 14.5^? price increase 
announced two weeks ago by the Orga- 
ni7aljon of Petroleum Exporting Coun¬ 
tries. But if the Shah were replaced by a 
fundamentalist Shi'ite government eager 
to cut back on hi.s moderni/ation schemes, 
the subsequent reduction in Iranian ex¬ 
ports would push prices even higher, with 
the result, in the view of one oil expert, 
that “we'd all fall out of bed ’ 

Nowhere is the anxiety about Iran 
greater than in Washington Since 1972 
the U.S. has pursued a policy of unremit¬ 
ting support for the Shah. But that kind 

of thinking, a _^ 

veteran policy- Ci ^ 

maker observed W 





last week, caused the U S to “miss a 
chance to act. Washington proceeded on 
the assumption that what the Shah need¬ 
ed was propping up; what he really need¬ 
ed was to be told the facts of life.” The 
facts: if he wanted to retain even a sem¬ 
blance of power, he would have to find 
some way to accommodate his more mod¬ 
erate opponents by moving toward the es¬ 
tablishment of democratic institutions. By 
standing fast for so long, he united the op¬ 
position behind its most militant faction, 
w'hich will settle for no less than his 
ouster 

The Slate Department last week re¬ 
iterated its support for the Shah's “efforts 
to promote stability,'* but the carefully 
! worded statement lacked the conviction 
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that had characterized earlier pronounce¬ 
ments. Meanwhile, three high-level task 
forces settled down to plan for contingen¬ 
cies. Among the top priorities: preventing 
the sophisticated radar systems and ad¬ 
vanced F-14 lighters that the Shah has 
purchased from the U.S. from falling into 
Communist hands. 

In long-range terms, the most wor¬ 
risome prospect IS the deterioration of 
U.S. influence in what National Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Br/,ezinski has called 
“the Arc of Crisis.” a vast region of the 
Middle East and Asia Minor where in¬ 
stability invites Soviet adventurism. Saud# 
Arabia, in particular, has become increas¬ 
ingly skeptical of America's resolve to 
safeguard the Arc. and. according to some 
unconfirmed reports, has opened discreet 
diplomatic channels to Mt'iscow'. There is 
little chance that so virulent an anli-Com- 
munist state as Saudi Arabia would se¬ 
riously consider any accommodation with 
the Soviets, but the very fact that it is 
talked about at all produces understand¬ 
able concern in Washington 

N o matter how the Shah's latest 
strategy works out, the episcxlcs in 
Iran last week again raised dis- ! 
turbing questions alx>ul the abil- ' 
ily of the U.S. to predict developments in j 
areas vital to its national interest and to ' 
devise effective policies for dealing with | 
them. W'hile the situation in Iran dele- , 
riorated. Secretary of State C yrus Vance I 
and his top aides w'ere preoccupied with | 
the Middle Eiasl [kuco talks and s.M T ne¬ 
gotiations with the Soviet Union. Filling 
the policy vacuum was Zbigniew Br/e- 
zinski, who was almost unopposed in his 


recommendation that the U.S. must sup¬ 
port the Shah without reservation Day- 
to-day operations, according to Slate 
Department sc^urces, were left in the 
hands of low-level officials. Complained 
a knowledgeable observer 1!^ week: 
“There has been nobody but aVesk of¬ 
ficer in the department pamg any 
attention at all to the bloody thing. 
Brzezinski operated high, wide and 
handsome.” 


At the same time, Washinggin experts 
agreed that U,S. AmbassatS William 
Sullivan, like his predecessS Richard 
Helms, had been an uncriticaffan'ot the 
Shah and had been operatiw without 
careful supervision from \^^shington. 


“He would have been happier," remarked 
a Washington official, “if he had received 

ffi aflTce." I 

11 that, the Shah'J^l^nima is 
e of his own m^kin^rThc unrest 
s its roots i^is failure to permit 
h of a responsible opposition to 
an rule. His commendable effort 
Y Miv/wv^.iize Iran by educating its people 
and raising their standard of living was 
imperiled from the start by his refusal to 
allow a greater measure of political ex¬ 
pression. Ironically, the forces that the 
Shah set loose continue to pose the great¬ 
est challenge to his regime. ■ 
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families are forced 
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because of their race 
or beliefs. 


K they survive^ 
they are refi^ees. 
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Yankees Who Did MM'Gd Hdme 

- .. . . . ^ --.- 

For ip,000 Americans, a 


■ehran-based employees of Bell Heli- 
copter Inlernalional spt^ried grimly 


a thing accomplished. " Desert picnics, 
once popular, are now regarded as too big 


humorous T shins Iasi week. They were a risk for families to take. Says one Amer- 
embla/oned with the slogan Kl.l'P a l ow ican housewife; “It's a big social event to 


' PROMM- and a row of bullet holes across 
the chest. 

Macabre as the garments seemed, the 
wonder w'as that there was any joking at 
all among the 30,000 U.S. citizens remain¬ 
ing In Iran. Tor most of them- Ciovern- 
ment employees, military advisers, busi¬ 
nessmen, technicians, teachers—life has 
been a matter of steadily rising tension, 
isolation and hara.ssmcnt as the 
anti-Shah demonstrations have 
taken on an ever more anti-Amei ' 
ican tone Most have endured it ir 
anxiously but stoically. 5?ays a U S. *^7' 
oil executive in a southern oil-pro¬ 
ducing region; “So many of us 
have sent our families away and # 
are half packed that there aren't 
many more measures we can BUISI 
take." 

If the Shah were to go, of 
course, there could be a mass cx- 
odus, especially if a new regime 
proved actively xenophobic For » 
now, Americans generally tr> to 
stay off the streets and out of 
harm's way. Such precaution has 
become more and more sensible as 
they have been increasingly sub- 
jeeted to threats, insults and as- 
saults by Iranians angered at 
Washington's support of the Shah. 

Many Americans have received HH 
threatening letters, shoved under |||i| W 
a door or placed under a car wind- HH 
shield wiper. One anonymous let- HEft 
ter warned several American fam- HBH 
ilies in the central city of Isfahan; 

'if you think of yourself as a hu- 
man being, quit your job as soon as 
possible and leave our country. 
Othei*wise you will be blamed for 
the conseq uences.'' A nti-An 

Other forms of intimidation "IVeai 
have been more direct. School 
buses full of American children have been 
stoned One executive's Cadillac was 
. burned, while an Kxxon employee nar¬ 
rowly escaped injury in southerly Ahwa/ 
when a Molotov cocktail was hurled at 
his car The entire U.S. community was 
thrown into its deepest shock two weeks 
ago by the assassination of Oil Executive 
' .Paul Grimm in Ahwaz. 

; Almost as nerve-racking as the wor¬ 
ries atxnii physical safety is the overpow¬ 
ering sense of isolation. Communications 
in Iran arc unreliable, with the result that 
, the country has become a vast rumor mill. 

N, Says an elementary school teacher at the 
U.S. compound of Shahin Shahr, near Is- 
J^^han: '*We alternate between panic and 
^ing very blase. Some days we don't get 


sip coffee and listen to the BBC." Armed 
guards patrol the gates and grounds of 
American compounds, and at Shahin 
Shahr. colored flags alert residents to the 
stale of security in the complex; a red flag 
flown means danger, yellow advises cau¬ 
tion and white means all clear. Since the 
system was initialed some lime ago, the 
white flag has not been used. 








Anti-Aimrican message affixed to automobile in Tehran 

"ITV a!teniate between panic anil being very blase. ” 


Although the country’s rigorous cur¬ 
few has cramped stx:ial life, it did not pre¬ 
vent Jerry Hoagland, manager of the Teh¬ 
ran Inter-Continental Hotel, from throw¬ 
ing a party for Christmas. He simply 
invited his Christmas dinner guests to stay 
overnight. Those Americans who do not 
have 300 spare roc^ms at their dispo^l, 
as does Hmgland. are forced to adjust 
their schedules accordingly Says Amer¬ 
ican Vice Consul Michael McNaull: *Tf 
you want to give a dinner party, you have 
to ask people for 5 p.m " 

To cope with the swirling rumors, the 
U.S. ernbassy in Tehran originally set up 
a “pyramid system" of communications 
involving the 45^|merican corporations 
doing business ypran. Key embassy staff- 


I ers were assigned to pass on news to seven 
preselected executives, who, in turn, were I 
to call seven of their employees. These 
employees \ioiild then call other mem¬ 
bers of the American community. But the 
exodus of Americans (more than 5,000 
so far) caused the links in the chain to be.^ ^ 
broken, and now many firms, like Grum-^ % 
man Corp., have set up their own infor- i ^ 
mation networks. 

Even before the turbulence, U.S. cit¬ 
izens. particularly those outside Tehran, 
held themselves aloof from Iranian soci- ■ 
ety, concentrating on their work and mix- ^ 
ing almost exclusively with other Amcr-" 
icans after hours. In “golden ghettos," like 
Shahin Shahr, Americans are even more 
isolated by their impressive salaries (of¬ 
ten four times as high as those of Ira- 
AP nians) and comfortable suburban 

i f. houses that are unpretentious by 
jl U.S. standards but lavish in Ira- 
gp nian terms. Within their com- 
m pounds. Americans eryoy free 
■ schooling, recreational facilities, 

I medical clinics, movies and even 
M belly-dancing classes. 

■ 1^ ot long ago, in an effort to 
■ overcome this insularity one 
^ U S. firm proposed a 30- to 50- 
hour orientation course for new 
employees of 100 American, Eu- 
ropean and Japanese companies. 
MR ’B It would have included clemcn- 
^ tary Farsi, u brief history of Iran, 
and a cultural and sociological in- 
country. Not a 
single company would agree to 
||H||||| underwrite the cost, citing the un- 
certainties of Iran's economic and 
^Djn political situation. The results are 
painfully obvious. Says one U S. 
economist; “Iranians want to 
NPyH know why Americans don't want 
l||B^ to develop n.x)ts here. There's a 
1^24 mutual trust." 

Economic uncertain if is ex- 
peeled to take a severe tol|among 
Iran-based Americans, no matter 
what haptens txiiitically. U.S. 
firms anticipated doing $3.8 bil¬ 
lion worth of business itfran this 
year. That total has bflb drasti¬ 
cally slashed. Last weel for ex-^ ^ 
ample, the Iranian governmenttancelcd . > 
a $575 million contract with BeliiHelicop- ; 
ter to produce 400 helicopters by 1983. 
Previously the Shah had decided to post- 

■ lion contract with Orum- 

» Aircraft to ponduce F-I4 :1 
air force. Ani^tban Bell . 
ingaged in^ ten-year pro-;; 
ran with a $14 billion tele-^ 
iS system, is contemplating^ 
s American technical staff ^ 
K). Still, given the size ofJ; 
its in Iran, most U.S. busi-’^ 
ne»men have been inclined to sit 
ana hope against hope. Says a OeneraJtf 
Electric executive: “There are so many^'^ 
commitments here that it's hard to believe 
there will be a drastic turnabout.” ■ 
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1 Streets of Anger 

1 he hydrj of violence sunmed ihfout.*h 
Imn'iv capital m a brutal variety of way,v 
at the U S ernba>s> gales, anti-Shah dem- 
v'nslraioiN wrecked and burned an Amer¬ 
ican s aulomobile before being disjXirscd 
by a leaf gas barrage, on other streets, 
demonstrators constructed fiery barri¬ 
cades in an unsuccessful attempt to im- 
|XJde Iranian liXHips:clscvv'herc. pRitcsiers 
lilcrall^an for their lives as they tried 
to avoV army bullets Some, including 
one bcixled ymith being carried away 
by his niends. were not able to escape 
unscathed 
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CAMBODIA 


Silence, Subterfuge and Surveillance 

Phnom-Penh opens its doors ever so slightly: Pompeii without the ashes 


T he shroud of lerri^r and darkness 
that has enveloped CaniKnlia ever 
since it fell to the Communist 
Khmer Rouge in April 1975 lifted slight¬ 
ly last week, hut in a way that 'aus at 
once tragic and bi/arre. After a three-year 
refusal by C ambodia s new rulers to ad¬ 
mit Western news correspondents to 
Democratic Kampuchea--as Cambodia 
now calls itself - two American reporters, 
Richard, Dud man of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and Elizabeth Becker of the 
Washington Post, returned to the US. 
with detailed accounts of a two-week vis¬ 
it. A third member of their party, British 
Scholar Malcolm C'aldwell. 47. did not 
leave Camb(.Klia alive. He w'as shot to 
death by anligovernment guerrillas 

Dudman. 60, and Becker. 31, were ex¬ 
perienced retxirters who had covered the 
Indochina war in both Viet Nam and 
Cambodia for extended periods. I'heir 
LOOO-mile trip through eleven of C am¬ 
bodia's 19 provinces was clearly an at¬ 
tempt by the Cambodian regime to coun¬ 
teract its worldwide image as a merciless, 
anonymous and geinx-'idal regime. That 
image ha.s been fed by the accounts of 
post revolutionary life given by thousands 
of refugees in neighboring Thailand and 
Viet Nam. Caldwell, a lecturer in South¬ 
east .Asian economic history at the Uni¬ 
versity of London, accompanied the re¬ 
porters as a sympathetic student of 
Cambodia's agrarian revolution An 
avowed Marxist, he supported the brutal, 
enforced deFK)pulation of Camlxxlia s cit¬ 
ies in 1975 as economicall> and rmlui- 
cally essential 


Cambodian Premier Pol Pot during interview 



Caldwell was murdered on the last 
night of the trip, when three armed in- 
iriidei’s burst into the guest house where 
the visitors were quartered Dudman and 
Becker luckily escaped the gunfire, but 
Caldwell was caught in his room and died 
there W'ho the assailants were may nev¬ 
er be known, but the Cambodians imme¬ 
diately offered their own theory. Said the 
Westerners' official guide in Phnom- 
Penh, Thiounn Prasilh. ‘Our enemies 
know of the importance of your visit and 
wanted to show the world that Cambo¬ 
dia could not protect her friends " 

In the days l^forc the killing, the lour¬ 
ing trio found themselves constantly sur¬ 
rounded by official silence, subterfuge and 
surveillance. On foot, even in Phnom- 
Penh, they were usually flanked by two 
young men in khaki shirts with pistols 
tucked into ihcir bells Often they were 
not even allowed out of their guest house. 
On the ri>ad. their government-supplied 
Mercedes 200 sedan was always both pre¬ 
ceded and followed by at least a carload 
of armed guards. Government officials ex¬ 
plained that there was a constant danger 
of assassination attempts on Cambcxlian 
officials by *the Vietnamese and their 
agents” even in Phnom-Penh itself. 

Anoihci problem the visitors faced 
was the almost theatrical fierformancc 
that lrK)k place whenever they requested 
interviews with ordinary C'ambodians A 
scene of uncomfortable-looking workers 
feasting sumptuously in u factory canteen 
was described even by the sympathetic 
Caldwell as “a charade. " On other oc¬ 
casions a searching question by the Amer¬ 
icans would elicit a long response in 
Khmer that would then be interpreted by 
the accompanying official as "I don't 
know.” Phnom-F^enh. said Dudman, had 
“the eerie quiet of a dead place—a Hi¬ 
roshima without the destruction, a Pom¬ 
peii without the ashes My first im¬ 
pression was that the total population of 
the capital could not be more than a very 

Pholoftraph'. by iJudman—© 1978 St l outs Posl-Otapatch 


few thousand. The usual estimate of 
20,000 seemed high, and the official fig¬ 
ure of 200.000 given by the Cambodians 
and the Chinese seemed ridiculous.” ■ 

Whenever they traveled, wrote Dud¬ 
man, **we sought an answer to the cen¬ 
tral question being asked by much of the^. 
outside world- What has happened to the ^ 
middle- and upper-class city dwellers. 
since the Communist takeover’^ Repeated' 
interrogation produced no clear answer! 
to the question of auto-genocide,' the!,, 
term used by some critics for an alleged.r| 
methodical execution of much of the en-" 
tire class of former professionals, trades¬ 
men. civil servants and soldiers There 
were indications in both directions, The 
Cambtxlian revolution evidently has 
forced I those city dwellers I to conform to 
an austere standard of hard manual la¬ 
bor. no money, no mail system, no tele¬ 
phone service, no books, almost no in¬ 
dividual properly, no advanced education* 
little or no religion, and none of the free¬ 
doms accepted or at least professed b> 
most of the rest of the world " One C am- 
b('>dian admitted to Dudman that he had 
seen some "iravelers” w ho Uxikcd wealthy 
and that he had recognized a 'rich per¬ 
son” working in the rice fields 




ow'here could Dudman find any in¬ 
formation proving or disproving ref¬ 
ugee claims that as many as 2 mil¬ 
lion Cambi>dians have been executed 
since 1975 “leng Sary, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister oft orcign AffViirs, 
did not bother to deny the charges But he 
objected to the emphasis by outsiders 
wanting to know about the 5S r of 

Cambodians who were well off wfere the 
revolution and their seeming lack pf inter¬ 
est in the majority who were pcwir Some 
killing, added Sary, could not he avoided, 
but considering the ‘complicated situa¬ 
tion' after the war, the Communist Party 
had solved the problem ingiHxjkondilion’ 
and ‘had avoided many more^llings.' ”, 
What the Cambodians cleaA warned 


Under the red emblem of revolution, peasants toil in fields on the route to Angkor Wat 











to impress upon the foreigners was not 
lost on any of them; Democratic Kam¬ 
puchea's desperate struggle to survive in 
its rag-tag war with Viet Nam. At Krek 
the journalists came within two miles of 
small-arms fighting near Route 7. ck>sc 
to the Vietnamese border. The small town 
had reportedly been in Vietnamese hands, 
yet ail was peaceful Still, CamIxKlia’s 
leaders seemed to the Americans to be 
more obsessed with the Vietnamese dan¬ 
ger than with internal unrest or their grim 
image abroad. Premier Pol Pot told Dud- 
man and Becker in an interview that was 
Virtually a nonstop polemic against Ha¬ 
noi. “Viet Nam has the ambition to swal¬ 
low Kampuchea If wc were to become a 
satellite of Viet Nam, it would be a dan¬ 
ger to Southeast Asia and the world, 
because Viet Nam is a Siniet puppet 
carrying out the strategy of Soviet inter¬ 
national expansionism “ 

Pol Pot has reason to be alarmed 
What started as sp<jradic border clashes 
between Khmer Rouge troops and the vic- 



hnage of urban lifelessness: boulevard scene in Phnom-Penb 


( ambodian temple complex of Angkor 
Wat, 140 miles northwest of Phnom- 


lorious North Vietnamese in mid-1975 > Penh The lound trip arranged in Bang- 


has in the past few months I’Hscome an all- 
out attempt by Hanoi's forces to topple 
his regime and install its own puppet 
C'ambvxlian government. Barely a month 
ago. Hanoi cranked into existence a 14- 
member anti Pol Pot group called the 
Kampuchean National United F-ronl for 
National Salvation, which has promised 
to abolish the wholesale haivcst seizures, 
communal meals and forced marriages 
that Cambodian refugees have com¬ 
plained about. The front, headed by Heng 
Samrin, 45, a trusted Pol Pot commissar 
until last spring, when he staged an alx>r- 
tive coup, txmts a rebel news agency and 
radio, as well as heudwiuariers in Cam- 
Ixidian territory occupied b> Vietnamese 
forces Meanwhile. Hanoi has retx)rlcdly 
fielded 100,000 soldiers in 13 or-14 di¬ 
visions against Cambodia, including 
40,000 fi^h irtmps recently moved into 
positiorwfor an assault from southern 
Laos. U.l. officials believe a dry-season of¬ 
fensive has already begun along parts of 
the Viet Nam-Cambodian border. 

It may have been in a desperate at¬ 
tempt to gain iniernational suppe^rt 
against such a Vietnamese assault that 
Cambodiadast week embarked on its odd¬ 
est schemf'yet to end its self-imposed iso¬ 
lation: a iWice-weekly six-hour tourist ex¬ 
cursion from Bangkok to the exquisite 


kok by formei T'hai 1 orcign Minister 
Chatichai C'hoonhavan. costs an unprole* 
tarian $225 On the inaugural flight Iasi ! 
week was TiMi s Hong Kong correspon- 1 i 
dent. David DeVoss, who reported that | 
‘alfirslsecurily was so tight, visitors s|x;nl ; | 
mosl of ihe afternoon at the air^xiri ler- ; 
minal At one pixnl. even the open-win- ' I 
dowed toilets were placed off limits by . 
15-ycar-old militiamen, and reporters ! 
could only occasionally outside to 
breathe When the CambcKiians tx:rmil- 
icd us a visit to the main temple, the bus ' 
dfi\er was so uneasy about the fK^ssibil- ; 
iiies of an ambush that he tended to ca- | 
reen erratically among the temple clus- ; 
ters One driver was so anxious to cross , 
the Angkor Thom moat leading to one of ! 
the temple complexes that he banged hts j p 
bus against the bridge railing ' 1 

The tourists will probably keep com- | 
ing. and the Cambodians may partly j 
achieve their objective, which is only m- i a 
cidcnlally to gain much needed foreign ! 
exchange As So Hong, Cambodia's Sec- | " 

reiary-Cieneral of the f-oreign Ministry. | 
said when he greeted the first nervous j 
tourists: “We hope that in opening our- 1 
selves to the world, we will improve our 
image. We have many erroneous impres- 
sions to correct " And a few' valid ones to 
live down too. • ■ 






Children digging clay for use In brickmakbig 
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Cambodian schoolctiildren; at rigbt: Becker, murdered scholar Caldwell, Dudman 
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Turkish street scene reminiscent of neighboring Iran: charred rubble piled in Mara§ 

TURKTY 

Brutal Test for Ecevit 

Sectarian violence brings a crisis and martial law 


T urkish Air T-orcc jets lxK)mcd over the 
southern provincial capital of Maia^ 
(pop 136,000) early last week, while crack 
army and commando units took up |xv 
sitions in the usually quiet milleniums-old 
market city. But not even that show of 
Turkish government force was enough to 
quell thousands of Muslim rioters who 
rampaged for four days through Mara^. 
killing 102 people and injuring nearly 
1.000. Additional armored vehicles and 
paralr(K)ps had to be moved in. Finally, 
an exhausted Premier Bulenl Fcevii de¬ 
clared martial law in 13 provinces where 
clashes also had cKcurred. Said tcevii of 
the draconian measure: “I hope that in a 
short lime we will no longer need it ’ 

The year-old social-democratic Lcc- 
vit government was l>eing brutally tested 
in ways similar to the more drastic tur¬ 
moil in neighboring Iran. But there were 
also diflfcrences. The key one was that the 
violence that threatened Lcevit’s govern¬ 
ment was based on religious rivalry One 
of the factions is Turkey's Shi'ile Muslim 
minority (known locally as Alevis), which 
comprises 25^< of the country's 41 mil¬ 
lion people. The Alevis are regarded as 
left-leaning and generally support Ece- 
vit's Republican People’s Parly. The other 
is the country's Sunni Muslim majority 
(729r). who consider the Shiites to be her¬ 
etics. Extremists have exploited the tra¬ 
ditional enmity, inciting violence where 
sectarian tension is high. O'^er the past 
year, there have been nearly 800 deaths, 
excluding the Mara^ toll. 

The incident that provoked last 
weeks violence was a funeral procession 
for two left-wing Alevi teachers who had 
been juneed down by unknown assail- 
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onslrators blocked the procession's route 
I In the fighting that followed, three Sun- 
11 IS were killed Then the Sunnis began 
I looting, burning and killing Local R.P P 
I deputies frantically cabled Premier Ecc\- 
11 that "under an R P P government even 
our own people cannot be sure of prc'- 
teciion in our hcadquailers " 

I'hc Siinni-AIevi spin has been wors¬ 
ened by the left-right division-of Turkish 
politics In order to maintain his parlia¬ 
mentary majority, Lcevit has had to deal 
cauliousl> with extremist sentiment while 
carrying out a left-of-centcr program Al¬ 
though the Premier was successful in end¬ 
ing the 3‘/-year-long U S. arms embargo 
against Turkey, lifted last August, he also 
made some friendly overtures to the 
LI SS R. The gestures toward the Soviets 
have exacerbated feelings among extrem¬ 
ist I'ccvit opponents. One slogan shouted 
by Sunnis last week COMMUNISTS TO 
MOSC.'OW 

Only one of 539 Turkish deputies vot¬ 
ed in a rowdy session against Ecevit's 
martial law decision. But other difficulties 
still fester. Turkey is faced with burden¬ 
some problems of underdevelopment and 
even fxitential bankruptcy. Among the 
woes, a national debt of $10.6 billion, a 
70*;^ annual inflation rate and 20% un¬ 
employment in a work force of 16.4 
million. 

Said Ecevit last week: "Whatever our 
differences of opinion, everyone must do 
his best to call out to his own followers 
for peace.” At week's end, Ecevit’s coun¬ 
trymen seemed to be heeding that plea. 
His governmen^as not expected to top¬ 
ple—if only b^^se no one else seem^ 
to be willing to talie on £cevit*s paipflil 
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MiDDi r last 

Cooling It in 
E gyp t and Israel 

Bat '‘linkage 'remains the key 
point at issue between them 

I t was not only Christmas Day but also 
his 60th birthday, and Egypt's Presi-, 
dent Anwar Sadat was in an expansive 
mo(xl as he addressed his countrymen on 
television True, he castigated Israeli Pre¬ 
mier Menachem Begin for seeking lo cre¬ 
ate "a greater Israel extending from the 
TTiphrales lo the Nile " Bui he also voiced 
coriddence that the Middle I asi would 
not revert to the "no-war, no-peacc stale¬ 
mate'' of recent years, and he assured. 
"Peace will come, sooner or later.” 

Sadat spoke only hours aflei last 
week's meeting in Brussels between U S 
Secretary iTSlate Cyrus Vance and high- 
level Egyptian and Israeli ofticials ended 
with the two-Middle Lasieni countries 
still at an impasse But nobodv soi ndcd 
alarmed Israeli oHicials said vaguely that 
they expected the ncgi'liaiions to resume 
soon, and even though the Egyptians had 
s|X)ken of a coolmg-off t>eriod lasting a 
couple of months, they stressed that the 
peace prixcss may be irrcveisihic 

Dining the respite. .Sadat worked to 
mipiovc his rclaiion.s with the moderate 
Arab regimes Me wioic letters to the rul¬ 
ers of Saudi Arabia. Qatar. Bahrain and 
the United Arab L miraies. assuring them 
once again tliai his initiative was aimed 
not at a separate Eg>ptian^lsracli peace 
but at a comprehensive txjace in the Mid¬ 
dle East Me also reaflinned his deterrni- 
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nation to Jink any pact to progress on an 
overall settlement involving the Palestin¬ 
ians of the West Bank and Ga/a Strip. 

But while he quietly wooed the mod¬ 
erates, Sadat continued to give the back 
his hand to Arab radicals. Egypt, said 
he. “will not pay attention to the diatribes 
and shallow viewpoints of the rejection- 
ists." Sadat knows that the radicals alone 
cannot make war against Israel; he is also 
convinced that they cannot help the Pal- 
« estinians as long as they refuse to enter 
the negotiations. 

The Israelis loo appeared to welcome 
the diplomatic pause. Government offi¬ 
cials spoke of a plan to establish 20 more 
Jewish settlements in the West Bank over 
the next four years, hut when members of 
Gush Iimunim, the fanatical religious 
organization, tried to found two illegal set¬ 
tlements on the hills above Jerusalem last 
week, soldiers quickly evicted them. 
Many officials grumbled over a statement 
by Egypt's Acting F oreign Minister Bou¬ 
tros Ghali that “a political confrontation 
will occur during negotiations to define 
the powers of a Palestinian regime.’’ 
Though this has been implicit in the 
Egyptian position all along, Israeli offi¬ 
cials chose to interpret it as a raising of the 
ante ‘ If that's what the Egyptians are 
seeking, ” sitid one, “this is a new ball 
game.” 

That controversy goes to the heart of 
the Egyptian-Israeli dilemma Three oth¬ 
er key issues remain unsettled Egypt's 
I proposal for a review of security arrange- 
I ments bei ween the two countries after five 
! years, the liming of the exchange of am¬ 
bassadors and whether the treaty would 
supersede C airo's other commitments to 
the extent that it would prevent Egypt 
from going to the aid of another Arab 
country attacked by Israel. Presumably 
these Mues can be resolved in lime 

T he real stumbling block is “linkage" 
—the relationship between an Egyp- 
lian-Israeli treaty and a wider Middle 
East settlement. To Israel, peace with 
Egypt would, for the foreseeable future, 
mean an efleciive end to the threat of war. 
Without Egypt, the other Arabs would 
probably find it impossible to take on the 
Israelis. But Jerusalem wants to retain 
some form of control over the West Bank 
and to give as little political freedom as 
possible to the PalestiniatHBoduNi^ To 
Egypt, peace with Israel would m^rUs- 
^eli withfdrawal from the Sinai an^a 
chance to rebuild its own shaky eco&v 
my. Cairo also wants to regain its jts- 
toric leadership of the Arab world ana to 
retain the friendship of Saudi Arabiasts 
chief bankroller. To do this. Sadat is eft- 
vinced that a treaty must contain soAe 
recognition of Palestinian rights in Ae 
West Bank and Gaza and must be iroen 
as a first step toward a settlement between 
Israel and all the Arabs. 

This is the crucial issue. Until it is 
somehow resolved, there is likely to be 



ALGERIA 


Bou m edie mie’ s Mixed Le^cy^ _ 

The question now: who will canyon the revolution? 

F or 13 years, Houan Boumedienne ran | who is currently running the F.L N. Oul- 
Algeria like ihebattlefronl command- j side the council, the name most often 


er he had been in the war for indepen¬ 
dence from F-rance He was nol only his 
country's President but also its Minister 
of Defense, President of the Council of 
the Revolution and chief of the ruling Na¬ 
tional Liberation Front (F.L.N ) party 
When a 1976 constitution enabled him 
to name a Vice President and Premier, 
he left both posts vacant Wielding his in¬ 
fluence shrewdly, he built Algeria into a 


mentioned is that of Co!','nel Benjedid 
Chadli, 52. military commander of the 
Oran region, who look over as “coordi¬ 
nator” of the armed forces during Bou- 
medienne's long illness. Virtually no 
chance at all is given to the long deposed 
Ben Bella At 62, he is living in comfort¬ 
able house arrest 

Whoever the w'inner turns out to be, 
he will need all the help he can get. 


political force to be reckoned with and i Though Algeria was able to float $1 bil- 


was determined to make it an industrial j lion n 
power as well When he died last week at i Bourn' 
53, he left a gap that no one countryman \ now u 
ofhis could hope to fill. | Presid 

F-or the moment, the mantle of in- I irializ4 
lenm President fell to President of t he Na- : mated 
lional Assembly Rahah 
Bilal. 53, a member of the 
eight-man Council of the 
Revolution and one of the 
firebrands who played a 
pivotal role in ousting the 
French in 1962. Three years 
later, Biiai joined Boume- 
dienne's government after 
the bloodless overthrow of 
Ahmed ben Bella. The con¬ 
stitution limits Bitat to a 45- 
day term of office, during 
which the F.L.N. is sup¬ 
posed to choose a candidate 
and present him to the peo¬ 
ple for election. 

There is no front-run¬ 
ning candidate, however. Interim President BKat 
and any of the eight on the 
Council of the Revolution, or even an out- | lion a! 
sidcr, could finally emerge as Algeria's I less v< 
new leader. Still, Western experts were fo- focuse 
cusing on several possible contenders, and come 

Bitat was not among them. The leaders; He wa 
Foreign Minister Abdelaziz Bouteflika, iional 
41, an agile. Westernized diplomat: Col- acquii 
onel Ahmed Bencherif. 51, former com- natior 
mandant of the nationa^endarmerie and nomit 
now Water Resources M^ister, and Col- riches 
onel Mohammed SaMh YnhinmiS aa a 


j lion in loans during the six weeks that 
i Boumedienne lay dying, its foreign debt 
! now loials a staggering $14,7 billion. The 
I President's ambitious program of indus- 
I irializalion, especially the largely auto- 
: mated natural gas plants, provided loo few 
jobs for a pc'ipulalion that 
has grown from 12 million 
to 18 million since he look 
over. In foreign affairs, Bou¬ 
medienne lost some prestige 
in the Arab world by back¬ 
ing and providing bases for 
the Polisano rebels, who 
seek to wrest the former 
Spanish Sahara from neigh¬ 
boring Mortxrco and Mau¬ 
ritania FI IS successor must 
decide whether to continue 
that fight. 

Despite those problems. 
Boumedienne left Algeria a 
considerable legacy of pride 
ana hope Though he was 
not exactly charismatic 
—his first address to the na- 
I lion after the 1965 coup came from a face- 
! less voice on television while the camera 
focused on an empty lectern—he did be¬ 
come an aggressive international leader. 
He was among the first of the Arabs to na¬ 
tionalize precious natural resources. He 
acquired wide respect among nonaligned 
nations with his 1973 call for a new eco¬ 
nomic order, more equitably sharing the 
riches of the industrial nations with the 
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Taiwanese police attempt to hold back demonstrators attacking American motorcade 


An Inauspicious Beginning 

Disgruntlement and protest over derecognition 


A I first, the 17 million ciii/cns of Tai¬ 
wan responded with restraint to the 
stunning news of Washington's decision 
to sever diplomatic relations with Taii^i 
and establish full ties with Peking. But 
with the approach of Jan. I. the date that 
U.S. recognition of the People's Republic 
would be formally declared, reserve gave 
way to rage. Last week those feelings ex¬ 
ploded in an outbreak of violence. 

The trouble began when U S. Deputy 
Secretary of Stale Warren Christopher 
and ten aides arrived at Taipei's Sung- 
Shan airpt>rt to discuss an inflammatory 
question I low to switch from oflicial to 
unofficial relations with the newly de- 
recogni/ed government of Taiwan? The 
first sign of diflicultics came when Vice 
Foreign Minister Frederick Ch'ien greet¬ 
ed the Americans before TV cameras with 
undisguised disgruntlement. “I meet you 
here at this time with a heavy and pained 
heart," he said. Turning to the ashen- 
faced and unsmiling Christopher, he 
added ’"your visit here should be the first 
step in your government s efforts to mit¬ 
igate the disastrous damage wrought by 
this mistake." 

After this unpromising beginning, the 
American envoys found that their motor¬ 
cade had to run a gauntlet of 20,000 fu¬ 
rious protesters who had gathered along 
the route into the capital. Many were 
armed with placards reading FREE CHI¬ 
NA wtl I NEVr R FALI. and CARTER SLLl S 
PEANUTS AND FRIENDS The Americans 
were trapped in their cars for over an hour 
while demonstrators pelted the caravan 
with eggs, mud, sand and paint. Chris¬ 
topher and Leonard Unger, now the ex- 
Ambassador to Taipei, suffered minor 


T hough police and a cordon of students 
made some eflbris to restrain the crowd, 
U S. officials suspected that the Nation¬ 
alist government condoned, if it did not 
actually organize, the demonstration. In 
Washington, Assistant Secretary of Stale 
for Asian Affairs Richard Holbrot>ke de¬ 
clared that the Adminisirallon was ’‘ex¬ 
tremely disappointed' by the incident 

I he preliminary talks between Chris¬ 
topher's group and Taiwan's President 
C'hiang Ching-kuo were beclouded by 
the country's dark mood. Negotiations, 
scheduled to take place at the Foreign 
Ministry, were shifted to Taipei's Grand 
Hotel when 20,000 protesters gathered in 
front of the ministry Some demonstrators 
stomped on heaps of peanuts, yelling. 
This is Carter!" One desperate taxi driv¬ 
er doused himself with gasoline and. 
shouting ‘‘Long live the Republic of Chi¬ 
na*' set himself afire in his car: he was res¬ 
cued and sent to a hospital. 

As talks began, Taipei oflicials out¬ 
lined the “underlying principles" it re¬ 
gards as prerequisites to any new rela¬ 
tions between Taiwan and the U.S. These 
included an American commitment to the 
security of the island from Communist at¬ 
tack, and a continuation of “government- 
lo-governmcnt* relations between Wash¬ 
ington and Taipei. Though there was hope 
in both capitals that economic and po¬ 
litical relations would continue in anoth¬ 
er framework, everybody seemed to agree 
that the week of Jan. I was not an aus¬ 
picious time for reconciliation. Pleading 
fatigue. Envoy Christopher canceled a 
formal dinner ^th Taiwanese leaders 
and. at week's returned to Washing¬ 
ton to sort out AmMca's newest Chinese 


The New lx>ng March begins 

A S if to herald the new year—and a new 
era, beginning Jan. 1 with ceremonies 
launching normalization of relations with 
the U.S.—China’s Vice Premier Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing moved swiftly last week to 
consolidate his political gains and to ac- < 
cclerate the nation’s New Long March 
to modernization. In a skillful move that 
further strengthened his hold on the high¬ 
est level of government, Teng packed the 
23-member ruling Politburo with four of 
his loyal supporters. Foremost among the 
new members is Teng Ying-ch’ao, 74, the 
widow of Chou En-lai, Teng's longtime 
patron and the first proponent of his pro¬ 
gram Also elevated to Politburo status 
were three veteran bureaucrats and in¬ 
dustrial experts who are openly commit¬ 
ted to I'cng's economic plan. 

Though the Politburo reshuffle was 
obviously a triumph for Teng and his 
pragmatist faction, the wily leader 
stopped short of bcxnmg his enemies from 
their top posts, Three Politburo members 
who reportedly fought against Teng's re¬ 
habilitation from disgrace 18 months ago 
were still at their posts last week, though 
their power was manifestly diminished 
They were Wu Teh. who was ousted as 
mayor of Peking last October: Secret Po¬ 
lice Chief Wang Tung-hsing, and Peking 
Regional Commander Chen Hsi-lien. 
Their survival appeared to be evidence 
of Teng s willingness to compromise with 
opposing factions, at least temporarily, to 
achieve the unity necessary for the ar¬ 
duous push toward m^Hlcrnization. 

W hile Teng's supporters wem being 
confirmed as Politburo mimbers, 
the Communist Party Central Committee 
announced that the long and often bitter 
purge of the Gang of Four, Peking's dis¬ 
graced radical faction, had “in the main 
been completed victoriously.” From now 
on. said the announcement, the stress will 
no longer be on the criticism campaign 
but on rapid economic growth. 

Another sign of Teng's ascendancy 
was the solemn, though posthumous, re¬ 
habilitation of several former top \esL6- 
ers w)l«hkAiy>een victims, like Teng him- 
seWfof Mao's frequent purges. Tao Chu, 
o&e iho party boss of KwanglChg prov¬ 
ing, had been hounded to death by Mao's 
R& Guards during the Cultural Rev- 
olAon of 1966-69, while former Defense 
Nmister P’ei^ Teh-huai was purged in 
1S9 for policy differences with Mao. 
Ping’s persecution was officially attrib¬ 
ute to the Gang of Four, but as mil¬ 
lion of Chinese know, there was no 
“gang” in 1959. Because Mao himself 
was P’e^’s judge and jury, P'eng’s re¬ 
habilitation could only serve to debase 
Mao*s reputation and enhance Teng’s im-t 






THE PHILIPPINES 

Dam War on 


'We don't have any plan except to die here" 


Overshadowed by the struggle of Mus- 
fighting for independence in the south¬ 
ern Philippines, small bands of Communist 
guerrillas in northern Luzon have been 
skirmishing with Philippine government 
forces for several years. Oflate this little no¬ 
ticed insurgency has been heating up, 
particularly along the Chico River, where 
rising waters behind four projected dams 
will inundate the ancient villages and rice 
terraces of Kalinga and Bontoc tribesmen. 
Timl Correspondent Ross H. Munro trav¬ 
eled to one of the villages that will be flood¬ 
ed when the propo,sed Chico IV Dam is 
completed His report: 

O nce built, the dam will create a huge 
reservoir containing enough water to 
generate pc^wer sufficient for a middle- 
sized city and to irrigate 150,000 acres of 
farm land. That is good news for the Phil¬ 
ippines as a whole, plagued as it is by 
power brownouts in the cities and fcx)d 
shortages in rural areas. But it will mean 
the end of a ccnliirics-old way of life for 
thousands of Kalingas who now live and 
work on the ridges along the Chico River. 

High up on the valley slojxjs. the Ka¬ 
lingas. still practicing slash-and-burn ag¬ 
riculture, grow coffee, beans and tobac¬ 
co. Closer to the river, on laboriously 
constructed terraces, they raise a tough, 
indigenous variety of nee that faithfully 
yields a crop withoui benefit of fertilizers 
or pesticides Near by are their sitios. 
smoky hamlets shared by Kalinga fam¬ 
ilies and their pigs, chickens and dogs; 
there, the sound of the rushing river is in¬ 
terrupted only by the thump-thump of 
women pounding rice 

Phil^pine officials, who did not con¬ 
sult the Aalingas before the dam project 
was launched, are now telling them that 
they must abandon their homes, “for us.” 
says Anastasio LX)lweg, a leader of the Ca- 
galiian barrio, where 600 tribespeople live 
in five sitios. “the coming of the dam is 
the destruction of all we have. We don't 
have any plan except to die here.” 

Not ail the Kalingas are so passive. 
Just before Christmas, a bare two miles 


downstream from Cagaluan. a unit of the 
Communist New People's Army killed 
three Philippine soldiers guarding a work 
crew of the National Power Corp., which 
will build Chico IV. Three months ear¬ 
lier, a similar N.P.A. ambush near the 
dam site had taken the lives of four mem¬ 
bers of a survey team. 

The government has mostly itself to 
blame for the growing insurgency in 
northern Luzon. The Marcos regime tried 
to bribe Kalinga elders a few years ago 
by offering them monthly salaries to act 
as advisers and assistants and succeeded 
only in destroying the legitimacy of tra¬ 
ditional tribal leadership. The N.P.A. 
moved into the power vacuum, recruiting 
tribesmen and developing support in the 
barrios The alienation process acceler¬ 
ated in early 1977, when the government 
arbitrarily threw scores of Kalinga.s who 
opposed the dam project into jail for more 
than two months. Finally. Manila com- 
pt'iunded its errors last year by putting 
large areas of Kalinga-Apayao and other 
nearby provinces under virtual military 
occupation. Si>ldiers of the Philippine 
C onstabulary's 60th Strike Force Battal¬ 
ion regularly roughed up local inhabitants 
and stole their livestock Last month, fol¬ 
lowing the beating of a priest and the un¬ 
explained deaths of two men who had 
l)een picked up for questioning, the gov¬ 
ernment announced that it was transfer¬ 
ring the battalion and investigating its 
commander for “highly questionable' 
conduct 

The man caught in the middle of 
the controversy over Chico IV is Ga¬ 
briel lichon, the able and rcspecicd head 
of the National Power Corp. He does 
not defend the military but suggests that 
a resettlement scheme providing the Ka¬ 
lingas with new land and housing will 
offer them a more promising future. The 
suspicious tribespeople still spurn that 
offer. Until they accept, or another so¬ 
lution is found, the Chico IV project 
will serve as a case study on how to 
botch economic development and make 
political enemies. ■ 




BJerregaard after dismissal by Jergensen 


DFNMARK 

TooBfeaBjll 

A painful spending spree 

A llraclivc. daik-haiied Rill Bjerre- 
gaard. 37, is a carpenter's daughter 
born and raised in C'openhagen’s slums. 
A bright and aggressive activist on the So¬ 
cial Democratic Party's left wing, which 
is in the opposition, she .so pestered her 
parly’s right wing, which rules in coali¬ 
tion with the Liberals, that Premier 
Anker Jorgensen made her Minister of 
Education two years ago She handled the 
task with smooth efficiency, managing her 
$1.6 billion budget so competently that 
some politicians began to think of her as 
a potential Prime Minister 

Last week she lost her job for having 
lived It up in most unleftisi fashion: while 
attending a unlsco meeting in Paris m 
October, she had taken a ihree-rcxjin suite 
at the Ritz. hired a chauffeur-driven car 
and given a dinner for 22 at the three- 
star restaurant Lasserre The total bill: 
$ 11 , 000 . 

Embarrassed by press disclosures of 
Bjerregaard's si^rending spree. Jorgensen 
summoned her home from a trip to Chi¬ 
na. She explained that she had needed 
both the bigger accomodations and her 
own transport for her work at the con¬ 
ference rhe Prime Minister, pressured by 
his Liberal partners, demanded that Bjer- 
regaard repay the government more than 
a third of the Pans cxpHinses. “He is of¬ 
fering me political suicide.” she protested. 
“She has fired herself.” retorted Jorgen¬ 
sen, firing her 

Editorialized Copenhagen’s daily 
Ekstra Bladet: “Ritl Bjerrcgaard became 
a mandarin. She placed herself above 
the people by indulging in expensive hab¬ 
its at the Danish taxpayers’ expense. 
That’s why she had to leave.” Still, her 
sudden dismissal will not mean financial 
hardship for Bjerrcgaard: as a member 
of parliament and ex-Minister, she 
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United States 


W hy Moscow Stall ed SALT 

Carter s China deal may cause more trouble than he expected 

4 

N ever had hopes for a SAl I 11 agree- the While House expected—or revealed ceivcd a message from Brezhnev indicat- 
ment been higher Success seemed As a result, Brezhnev slowed down SAI T ing that improved U.S,-Peking ties would 
^o imminent at the pre-Christmas in order to delay his summit with Carter, neither hurt salt nor "endanger our good 
conference in Geneva that two kcv According to this argument, the ailing So- relationshin with the Soviet Union." Mos- 

vict leader fears that if he visits the U.S. 
in mid-January, he risks being overshad¬ 
owed and forgotten in the excitement over 


N ever had hopes for a SAl I 11 agree¬ 
ment been higher Success seemed 
^o imminent at the pre-Christmas 
conference in Geneva that two key 
members of the U.S. delegation flew home 
for the holidays, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko announced plans to de¬ 
part for Moscow, and arrangements 
were made for reporters to be briefed ex¬ 
tensively m the U.S. on the details of 
the new arms control treaty In Wash¬ 
ington, the White House alerted the TV ' 
networks that President Carter might be 
making a major statement that they 
would want to broadcast live. There was ' 
speculation a similar statement would 
be made in Moscow by Soviet Commu¬ 
nist Party Chief Leonid Bre/hnev. The 
two leaders, it was assumed, would an¬ 
nounce their long awaited summit in 
mid-January. Would there be any fall¬ 
out on SAIT from Washington's decision 
to normalize relations with China? Ab¬ 
solutely not. L'aner told a TV audience. 
Said Secretary of Stale Cyrus Vance: 
"We are close to the end of the road ’* 
Wishful thinking. Gromyko had to 
delay his departure, the special press 
briehng was not called, and Washington 
and Moscow never issued their synchro¬ 
nized statements. Instead. Vance and 
Gromyko faced dozens of reporters and 
cameramen on the patio m front of the 
U.S mission and admitted that success 
had eluded them again. Said Gromyko. 
"A lot of work has indeed been done, 
but there is still some work to be done." 
Explained Vance. *We will continue to 
work on those questions .. through our 
regular diplomatic channels " 

With that, the odds for a Carter- 
Bre/hnev summit this month dropped ^ 
to zero. Said the President during a | 
Christmas-morning chat with newsmen \ 
in'Plains, Ga.: "We have an excellent v 
chance of a fairly early meeting between 
myself and President Brezhnev. My 
guess is. though, that it will not be in Jan¬ 
uary." Carter then added: "I think we 
will have the SAl ! agreement, It just 
takes time." 

What went wrong? This question 
prompted intensive Washington post¬ 
mortems last week. Explained a U.S. of¬ 
ficial wiih intimate knowledge of SALT: 
"We’re trying to think it all through right 
now. to sec where it went off the track.*' 
There arc two main theories. The first 
argues that Brezhnev has been much more 
.^Ig^iand angered by the pace of U.S. nur- 
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the visit of China s Vice Premier Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing on Jan. 29. * 

Although Gromyko carefully avoided 
making an issue of U.S.-Peking relations 
in his 18 houii||pf talks with Vance, the 
Kremlin is v^ry sensitive to all dealings 
between its Comiflunist rival and the^U^S. 


ceivcd a message from Brezhnev indicat¬ 
ing that improved U.S.-Peking ties would 
neither hurt SALT nor "endanger our good 
relationship with the Soviet Union," Mos¬ 
cow quickly pointed out that the note had 
also expressed reservations about the new 
American policy. According to Tass, 
Brezhnev had m fact warned that "the 
Soviet Union will most closely follow 
what the development of American- 
Chinese relations will be in practice." 

The second theory discounts the im¬ 
pact of Washington's China stroke and 
argues that the Geneva talks have been 
temporarily stalled by a familiar Soviet 
bargaining tactic. Said Richard Pcric, 
an aide to Senator Henry Jackson and 
a stern but widely respected critic of 
SAI T: "The Soviets bargain especially 
hard at the eleventh hour. They see us 
as pliant, and they have learned to ex¬ 
pect that stonewalling will win further 
concessions from us." A senior Admin¬ 
istration official conceded' "They sensed 
that we were eager for salt. And so 
they introduced additional issues. It's a 
typical Soviet bargaining tactic." 

Which of these two theories is cor¬ 
rect'^ Perhaps both, in part. The Admin¬ 
istration itself IS divided over how to in¬ 
terpret Soviet behavior in Geneva. Some 
of those who strongly advocated normal¬ 
ization with Peking, for exal^ple, un¬ 
derstandably minimize the impact of 
that move on U.S.-Soviet relations. But 
arguments that the China policy stalled 
SALT seem to have more adherents, es¬ 
pecially at the State Department, where 
a number of veteran diplomats had ex¬ 
pected some kind of reaction from 
Brezhnev to Carter’s move. 

The Kremlin, of course, subscribes 
I to neither interpretation. In an angry 
! commentary last week, Tass charged 
that "the causes of the delay should be 

a in the U.S., which has de- 
n the coordinated principles 
SALT talks." It accused Wash- 
among other things, seeking 
y in strategic armaments, 
ning unilateral advantages.” 
SALT II has taken much long- 
S. negotiators had anticipate 
ks began in late 1972. By 1976 
ogress seemed to have been 
maae inai secretary of State Henry Kis¬ 
singer insisted that the accord was 95% 
finished, a claim repeated since then by 
a number of officials. Yet that last 5% al¬ 
ways seems just beyonci readh. 





Tomahawk cniiso missiles take shape at San Diego plant Left: the testing area. Right: a training mockiip of the missile's electronic system 


the unique nature of the talks. Reports 
Time. Pentagon Correspondent Don Sid- 
er, wh<^as at Geneva. “SAIT is <hc most 
complex, confounding piece of technical 
negotiation attempted by man. It com¬ 
prises an almost endless combination of 
methods of destruction. They have to be 
defined and conceptualized before nego¬ 
tiators can even start looking for formu¬ 
las to restrict them. Only a handful of 
specialists claim to be experts, and most 
confess that they are frequently startled 
to learn what they do not know.” The 
talks have also been slowed for political 
reasons, like the change of Administra¬ 
tion in the U.S. and the Kflcoslmia an¬ 
noyance at being criticized by CarteN(br 
hCiman rights violations. 1 

But none of these matters were A- 
pected to cause serious trouble in the we- 
Christmas talks. The mood around the 
conference table was cordial, even inmt- 
ing some light bantering. Gromyko jw- 
ingly asked his counterpart; '‘Do you hme 
your chief of staff with you?” The Ms- 
sian was referring to Vance's wife Grace. 
The Secretary of State replied, smiling: 
“I have my chief of staff. She keeps me 
in line.” 

spirits persisted throughout 


of the negotiations, and it seemed that ' 
the few unsolved technical problems ! 
would be settled promptly t.xample the | 
U.S. had protested that the monitoring 
of weapons tests might become increas¬ 
ingly difiicull because the Soviets have 
begun using complex new coding systems 
in their tests; to accommodate the U S.. 
the Russians agreed not to encode data 
needed to verify compliance with the arms 
treaties. 

But on Saturday morning the mood 
changed abruptly. Gromyko suddenly be¬ 
gan disputing points that seemed minor 
and bringing up issues that Vance thought 
had been settled. Gromyko raised two key 
questions about the cruise missile, the 
highly accurate drone that the Pentagon 
is counting on to begin providing much 
of the nation's strategic strength in the 
1980s. The Soviets insisted that cruise 
missiles outfitted with multiple warheads 
be formally banned until 1985. or for the 
duration of the SALT n treaty. Although 
this had come up in previous rounds of 
the arms talks, Vance thought that the 
matter had been closed. The U.S. had ex¬ 
plained that it had nqidniention of de¬ 
ploying cruise missiles^fore 1985, but 

that it,did tint uraMnaB 


The Russians also returned to the 
question of the duration of the protocol 
that IS to accompany the main SAi T 11 
treaty. This separate document limits 
technological advances in strategic weap¬ 
onry Because technology is one of the few 
areas in which the U.S has maintained a 
significant lead over the U.S.S.R., the 


No matter how sophisticated the new weap¬ 
ons that SALT is dealing with, some very un¬ 
sophisticated things can happen (turn page). 
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Kremlin would like the protocol to last 
as long as jjossible. For the same reason. 
VVdihington wants to keep it short. While 
K.iU sides have agreed that the protocol 
will run for three years, they cannot agree 
on when the three-year period should be¬ 
gin. The Soviets argue that the protocol 
should run for three years from the date 
SAI7 n is ratified, t.e.. until, presumably, 
some time in 1982. The U.S. argues that 
when it first proposed this proUKol, it ex¬ 
pected that the treaty would be signed in 
1977, and so the protocol would lapse in 

1980, a deadline that would not raise too 
many objections at the Pentagon. The 
U.S. has offered a compromise, June 30. 

1981, but the matter remains unresolved. 
Unable to settle these and a few other is¬ 
sues, Vance and Gromyko had no choice 
but to recess the talks. 

Whatever the reason for the Soviet 
stalling, the U.S. was not planning fur¬ 
ther concessions Though the issues raised 
by the Russians were minor, any sefften- 
ing at this late stage of the talks could 
make it more difficult for Carter to ob¬ 
tain the two-thirds Senate support re¬ 
quired for SAIT'S ratification. As it is. Car¬ 
ter is being criticized for demanding too 
little from Peking in exchange for nor¬ 
malization and for not warning Moscow 
strongly enough against meddling in Iran. 

Opposition to .SAl.T already is impas¬ 
sioned and very well organized. Leading 
the attack is the Committee on the Pres¬ 
ent Oanger, a blue-ribbon nonprofit think 
lank that was formed two years ago. 
Though it has only four full-time employ¬ 
ees, its clout lies in the respect enjoyed 
by its 162 members, such as former Trea¬ 
sury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon, former 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and AFI- 
CIO Secretary-Treasurer Lane Kirkland. 
Its principal salt s|X)kesman, Paul Nitze, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense under Lyn¬ 
don Johnson and a SAl T negotiator under 
Nixon, has an intimidating expertise on 
defense matters, and has been stumping 
the country expressing his reservations 
about SAI.t 11. a c(wI, persuasive debater, 
he argues that the pact that seems to be 
taking shape would leave U.S. land mis¬ 
siles vulnerable to a S<wict first strike. 


0 


T he 325,0()0-member American 
Conservative Union, meanwhile, 
has been mobilizing grass-roots 
opposition It has produced a 30- 
minute anti-SAi T film that so far has been 
shown on 209 television stations. ACU 
plans to commit far more to fighting SALT 
than the $1 million it spent in vain on 
the Panama Canal struggle. Says one Ad¬ 
ministration official: "Compared with 
SALT 11. passing the Panama Canal trea¬ 
ties was playing tiddlywinks.” 

Operating under the aegis of the con¬ 
servative American Security Council, the 
Coalition for Peace Throu^ Strength is 
poised to swing into action the minute sig¬ 
natures are dry on a SAiT accord. Full- 
page'ads are ready to be inserted in, news - 
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which counts 175 Senators and Congress¬ 
men among its sponsors, has already lined 
up 89 special-interest organizations to 
support its antitreaty drive. Included are 
the American Federation of Small Busi¬ 
ness. the Reserve Officers Association, 
Americans for a Safe Israel and the Na¬ 
tional Alliance of Senior Citizens. Lven- 
tually. the coalition expects to spend $10 
million in its efforts to defeat SAI T IL 

Opposition in the Senate, where the 
fate of the treaty would be decided, will 
probably be led by Democrat Jackson. Be¬ 
fore it reaches the flexjr, the pact has to 
pass through his Subcommittee on Arms 
Control. He argues that while the pact 
establishes numerical equality in weap¬ 
onry, it fails to lake into account the great¬ 
er size and power of Soviet missiles. 

An Administration count indicates 
that 29 Senators arc either against the 
pact or leaning that way—just five short 
of the number needed to sink it. More¬ 
over, among the 35 Senators expected to 
favor the treaty, at least eight are shaky. 
Senate supporters fume that the White 
House has not begun to match the lobby¬ 
ing effort of the opposition. 

Carter, however, has been seeking 
other ways to allay one of the major fears 
of salt's critics, that the strategic balance 
is tilling toward the U.S.S.R. To demon¬ 
strate that he wants to counter Moscow's 
military buildup, the President has be¬ 
come a forceful advocate of bigger Pen¬ 
tagon budgets. This is a sharp reversal 
from his petition during the 1976 elec¬ 
tion campaign when he created the im¬ 
pression that he wanted to trim defense 
spendii^ by SS^illion. For fiscal 1980, 
Carter is pushipg for almost $123 billion 
in defense outlays, m $10 biUion inezs^se. 


boost of 3r'£, A rate of increase endorsed 
by the President and other NATO leaders 
at their Washington summit last May. 

M uch of the extra money is for 
modern conventional arms to 
strengthen U.S. forces assigned 
to NATO But Carter is also ear¬ 
marking added funds for projects that bol¬ 
ster the strategic arsenal. Among the new 
weapons being built or developed; a fleet 
of twelve Trident nuclear-powered sub¬ 
marines, capable of firing their missiles 
more than 4,000 miles (see previous pages); 
the MX, a mobile intercontinci^al bal¬ 
listic missile that could eventually replace 
the Minuteman; cruise missiles designed 
to be launched from B-52 bombers and 
capable of carrying nuclear warheads. 

How quickly the U.S. builds and de¬ 
ploys these weapons and in what numbers 
could well depend on the outcome of the 
arms talks. Major cutbacks, for example, 
could be negotiated in a SALT ill accord. 
But first Washington and Moscow must 
conclude SALT li. Last week the American 
and Soviet negotiators who are semiper- 
man^fitfihtesed in Geneva were already 
baclcat the conference table, trying to iron 
out the technical differences. The stickier 
p»>blems, involving the cruise missile and 
tM duration of the protocol, will have to 
bejpndied at a higher level, probably by 
Vmce and Soviet Ambassador Anatoli 
Enbrynin in Washington. Enough work 
Trains to keep the diplomats busy 
tl^ugh mid-February, and hence delay 
at least until then a Carter-Brezhnev sum¬ 
mit. As the SALT n process continues well 
into its seventh year» a senior U.S. official, 
directly involved in the Geneva roimd of 
the tdka, advises: *'You've got td be pa- 
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Carter's agenda—and a sense of his priorities for 1979 


T he problems that land on a President's 
desk are often so pressing and imme¬ 
diate—rioting in Iran or a threat from 
Moscow—that he is in danger of losing 
his perspective on the long-run effects of 
^is policy. In an eflforl to remedy that, 
Jimmy Carter asked National S^urity 
Adviser Zbigniew Brazinski to outline 
the global problems and prospects for the 
coming year, and late in December Brze- 
zinski provided him with a thick black 
dossier. Br/e/inski declines to discuss the 
specifics of that report, of course, saying 
only that it is concerned with “trying to 
create a framework for wider global ac¬ 
commodation.” This, along with Europe¬ 
an defense concerns, will presumably be 
one of the main topics when Carter meets 
late this week with his chief European al- 
hes—British Prime Minister James Cal¬ 
laghan, French President Valery Giscard 
d'Eslaing and West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt--on the Caribbean is¬ 
land of Guadeloupe. 

Although the Brzezinski report was 
not made public, here is an estimate of 
what IS on the President's foreign policy 
agenda and a sense of his priorities- 

Barring some sudden crisis in the 
Middle East, the issue at the top of the 
President's list is the normalization of re¬ 
lations with China, which goes into ef¬ 
fect this week. A key ingredient of this 
new policy is the visit to Washington this 
month of China's peppery Vice Premier 
Teng Hsiao-p'ing, and it poses a ticklish 
problem for Carter. He must make Teng 


feel welcome without at the same time 
alarming the Soviets. Any missteps that 
aggravate Moscow's apprehensions about 
the rapprochement between the U.S. and 
Peking could further delay that other vi¬ 
tal item on Carter’s list of New Year's res¬ 
olutions: completing salt ll and pushing 
the treaty through the Senate. 

MIDDLE EAST. Carter has staked consid¬ 
erable prestige on the prospect of a peace 
agreement between Israel and Egypt, but 
the artificially imposed Dec. 17 deadline 
came and went with nothing but recrim¬ 
inations from both sides. Cairo and Je¬ 
rusalem remain publicly optimistic about 
an eventual peace treaty, yet the Israelis, 
who have been the more inflexible, have 
shown no willingness to give in on the 
points that divide the parties, chiefly the 
question of Palestinian self-rule on the 
West Bank. Dismayed at the impasse. 
Carter has threatened to abandon his me¬ 
diation efforts in the Middle East. But the 
threat is probably an idle one instead. 
Carter may search for some dramatic 
move to get the negotiations moving 
again 

PERSIAN GULF. Pcxir intelligence and dip¬ 
lomatic shortsightedness have trapped the 
U S. in an increasingly difficult position 
in Iran. Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 
could fall any hour, yet Carter has found 
no course but to continue supporting him, 
at least publicly. The fall of the Shah, 
which many now predict, would change 


the equations of power, from Egypt and 
Ethiopia all the way east to Pakistan. The 
helplessness of the D.S. to shape events 
in Iran is beginning to sap Saudi Ara¬ 
bia's confidence in the ability of the U.S. 
to protect the region from Soviet pene¬ 
tration, a hazard that some American of¬ 
ficials fear is every bit as threatening as 
the Soviet thrust into Europe of the late 
1940sand early 1950s Asa result, the Ad¬ 
ministration intends to deliver a stern 
warning to the Soviets through private 
channels not to exploit the situation 

SOUTHERN AFRICA. The Slate Department 
last week expressed strong approval of 
South Africa’s latest promise to cooperate 
wiih the IJ N. plan to grant independence 
to Namibia. But the Administration’s at¬ 
tempt. with British help, to bring all par¬ 
ties together to settle the civil war in Rho¬ 
desia seems on the verge of collapsing. 
The Administration's next move might 
well be to let the problem languish for a 
while in the U N.—to let ' ih<^ dust set¬ 
tle.” says Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard Moose. 

LATIN AMERICA. On Valentine’s Day, Car¬ 
ter will hold talks in Mexico City with 
President Jose Lope? Portillo. His aim: . 
to begin work on an agreement for the 
U.S. to purchase Mexico's oil and nat¬ 
ural gas. and to ease the strains caused 
by the flow of illegal immigrants into the 
U.S. In Nicaragua, meanwhile, months 
of patient U.S diplomacy were thrown 
into question when President Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle last week rejected a U.S. 
proposal for internationally supervised 
elections aimed at ending civil strife over 
his rule. 

One of Carter's biggest challenges in 
1979 will be persuading a skeptical Con¬ 
gress to go along with a foreign policy 
that many critics believe is ux> adventur¬ 
ous. Conservatives are already planning 
to ambush him on China when he asks 
for legislation to establish a budget for 
an embassy in Peking. They also will chal- 
; lenge his request for measures to alter the 
cultural and economic ties between the 
U.S. and Taiwan. In addition, Carter will 
reopen in part the Panama Canal debate 
when he requests legislation to carry out 
the terms of the treaties signed last year 
to turn control of the canal over to Pan¬ 
ama by the year 2000. On both China 
and Panama, however, the Administra¬ 
tion is confident of eventual victory. 

The President also must reckon with 
a new force on Capitol Hill: Idaho Dem¬ 
ocrat Frank Church, who will lake over 
as chairman of the Senate Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee. He has vowed to make 
the committee a significant force in U.S. 
foreign policy. Says Church: “I don’t 
want the committee to be second-guess¬ 
ing the President. But on the other hand, 

1 don't want it to be subordinate to the 
Administration.” 

Jimmy Carter has surely marked that 
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‘i Do R o tten, Horrible T hings” 

How Pogo the Clown killed more than a score of youths 


i t was Eli?abelh Piest's 46ih birthday, 
and bePore a family party, she slopped 
by a pharmacy in the C’hicago suburb of 
[)cs Plaines. 111., to pick up her 15-year- 
old son Robert Just as Mrs Picst and 
her son were about to leave the store, he 
said, “Mom, wait a minute, J ve got to 
talk to a contractor about a summer job 
that wiJl pay me $5 an hour " I'hat was 
the last Mrs Piest saw of her son 

Though the police are sometimes cav¬ 
alier in dealing with reports of missing 
teen-agers. Mrs Piest's call for help 
reached I ieut Jr)seph Ko/enc/ak, whose 
son attended the same high school as the 
missing youth. He began investigating, 
and he soon found the contractor Piest 
had mentioned, John Wayne Gacy, 36. 
owner of the P D M Construction Co., 
which had been renovating the drugstore. 
There was evidence that Piest had been 
at Gacy’s brick ranch house—a leceipt 
for a roll of Piest's film was found there 
—but Gacy appeared to be a respectable 
citi/en, a father of two, active in politics 
and chanty work 

Undeterred, the police got a warrant 
to search Gacy's house They discovered 
a irapdiior in a bedroom closet conceal¬ 
ing a 40-ft crawl space They began |X>k- 
ing around in it By this time, Gacy was 
babbling tie had murdered 32 young men 
and boys, he said. He had thrown five 
into the Des Plaines River, southwest of 
Chicago, the rest were buried under the 
house and garage; he even drew the po¬ 
lice a map of the graves. By the end of 
last week they had uncovered the skel¬ 
etal remains of 28 of the victims, some 
still with ropes around their necks. 

If Gacy w'as a Dr Jekyll and Mi. 
Hyde, his neighbors seemed to recall only 
Dr. Jekyll. At his home in Norwood Park, 



Gacy performing for children 

"Always available for an y chore. ’’ 


he threw an annual block party for as 
many as 400 people He delighted in 
dressing up in a “Pogo the Clown” cos¬ 
tume that he had designed for himself, 
and often he wore it in making the rounds 
of children's wards in hospitals. In 1975 
Gacy became a trustee of the Norwood 
Park Township Street Lighting District. 
Says Robert Martwick, a Democratic Par¬ 
ty committeeman; “He was always avail¬ 
able for any chore, washing windows, set¬ 


ting up chairs for meetings—even fixing 
someone's leaky faucet,” 

People in Waterloo, Iowa, had a sim¬ 
ilar view of Gacy a decade ago. Living 
there with his first wife and two children, 
he managed three Kentucky Fried Chick¬ 
en restaurants. He was chaplain in the ' 
Jaycecs and even campaigned for the 
presidency of the organization. Then in 
1968 he was convicted of sodomy with a 
16-year-old boy and sentenced to ten 
years in prison. His wife divorced himi 
but he was a model citizen in prison and 
won parole after 18 months. 


G acy moved on to Chicago and al¬ 
though he was arrested for another 
sexual offense in 1971, the charges were 
dropped after the boy failed to appear in 
court. A year later Gacy remarried. “He 
swept me off my feet," said his second 
wife. But Gacy had a bad temper and 
sometimes broke up furniture in their 
home. In 1976 the couple were divorced. 

His second wife’s mother, who lived 
with the couple, remembers often com¬ 
plaining of a foul smell in the house, “like 
dead rats “ Gacy’s ex-wife admits. “I 
think now, if there were murders, some 
must have taken place when 1 was in that 
house ’■ Martin Zielinski, a friend, recalls 



being puz/lcd when Gacy once told him, 
“I do a lot of rotten, horrible things, but J 
do a lot of good 
things tiK» “ 

Two young 
men who had 
encounters with 
Gacy told report¬ 
ers Iasi week how 
he managed to 
trap his victims 
First he would put 
handcuffs on him¬ 
self and release 
them. Then he 
would put the 
handcuffs on the 
boys but refuse to 
show them the un¬ 
locking trick. The 
two survivors re¬ 
fused to play. 

By now, after more than a week of ex¬ 
cavations, only a shell of Gacy’s house re¬ 
mains—just the outside walls, roof and 
some support beams. “We are looking for 
any so mp ^f evidence—a ring, a belt buck¬ 
le, a button—that will help us to identify 
the victims ” says Dr. Robert Stein, Cook 
bounty medical examiner. Gacy cannot 
Help with most of them because he never 
new their names. He'does recall Robert 
gest: he was thrown in the river, and his 
iy has not been found. Gacy—whose 
[ifession, if true, would make him the 
St mass murderer in U.S. history—is 
now strapped into a bed at the hospital in 
the Cook County jail. Before the polide 
came, he had bedecked his home with 
colored ti^ts. They sheme throug^t 
Christmas, until last week soiaie* 


Mug shot ofC 








American Scene 


In New York: The Starry Road to Twelfth Night 


T he great dark vault beneath the dome 
of New York City’s Hayden Plane¬ 
tarium is thick with silence Schoolchil¬ 
dren who a moment ago were babbling 
and twitching like a flock of noisy star- 
^ lings now sit jammed in their scats, mo¬ 
tionless. their young eyes straining to see. 
Suddenly the ebony hemisphere above 
them gleams with fire: the planets, their 
satellites and some 4,000 stars begin 
marching across the heavens toward day¬ 
break. The audience sucks in its breath 
A child grabs the arm of the teacher next 
to her as she stares at the sky. For it real¬ 
ly seems that the skin of the dome has 
been silently folded back to reveal 
the universe. There is the illusion 
of floating wcightlessly out into 
space, secure in one's armchair, to 
join the nearest shining astral bod¬ 
ies. 25 trillion miles away 

What everyone is seeing is a 
replica of the changing sky over 
Bethlehem 2.000 years ago from 
Christmas to Twelfth Night (Jan 
6). when the Magi finally reached 
Bethlehem In the easi, the radiant 
star the Magi followed hovers over 
the stable of an inn, part of a pan¬ 
oramic view of the biblical country¬ 
side that circles the auditorium. 

A distant voice booms a ques¬ 
tion What kind of star could the 
Magi have followed? Was it a com¬ 
et'^ An exploding meteorite? A stel^ 
la nova?Or perhaps the conjunction 
in the winter sky of three luminous 
planets, Jupiter, Saturn and Mars'^ 

Every #00 years they come so close 
together that they might appear to 
be some giant star in the dusk. The 
voice hints at a possible answer to 
the mystery of what lured the Magi 
on by explaining that just such a meeting 
occurred in the sky over the Holy Land in 
the early spring of the year 6 B.C. "Or was 
it truly a miracle star," the voice con¬ 
cludes, "a star of stars, seen just once in the 
history of man? Astronomy has taken us 
as far as it can go. The final decision is 
yours alone." 

Now. from the star of swir&:*a broad 
tail of light drops from the sky through 
the rou^ timbers of the broken-down sta¬ 
ble. It illuminates Mai^ and the Babef A 
child in the audience slides out of her chair 
and drops to her knees. The lights gaup, 
and the Hayden Planetarium's 44th\n 
nual holiday show is over. 

Most of the audience, aged six to e] 
en, cannot remember a time when hi 
ellites were not shuttling' through space. 
Not visions of sugar plums dance in their 
heads but Darth Vader's star fighters. *’lt 
was cool/' says a nine-year-old Chinese 
add^: said it was all a sci- 


"Hey man. who do you think runs this 
place, the Wi/'" 

Mark Chartrand, the owlish chair¬ 
man of the Hayden Planetarium, is happy 
to unmask the manipulative strings at¬ 
tached to this particular wizard, a ma¬ 
chine resembling a fat steel dumbbell, a 
monster with 9.000 eyes that moves eerily 
above the darkened fl(Xir of the planetar¬ 
ium Explains C'hartrand* "The machine 
moves the sun across the sky and accu¬ 
rately reproduces the movements both of 
the stars and the planets In a sense it is a 
machine that can virtually take you any 
place in any time." The big steel dumbbell 



Children watching celestial bodies at the Hayden Planetarium 


IS a German-made Zeiss planetarium pro¬ 
jector, 12 ft. high, weighing 5.500 lbs . with 
27,000 parts. Images arc beamed up from 
the two large spheres at either end of the 
projectoi Its control booth, situated at the 
edge of the auditorium, IcKJks like the 
cockpit of a spaceship. A three-panel con¬ 
sole has 150 buttons and 70 knobs. To 
bring out a star, the operator pushes two 
black buttons simultaneously and turns a 
rheostat marked .star. 

O ften as not, the men who hold the 
stars in their places are Jon Bell, an 
intern studying to be a planetarium di¬ 
rector, and Joe Doli, engineer Except for 
the subdued glow from green and red con¬ 
sole lights, they work in darkness. "It only 
takes a few weeks to learn how to op¬ 
erate, but you must know ihe basics of as¬ 
tronomy,” says Bell. H|^is whispering as 
the di$|>lay goes on, and his tone suggests 
an acolyle trying noMo disturb a service. 


feels a shiver synapsing down his spine. 
"It's something I cannot explain exactly. 
You have to work to keep a sense of per¬ 
spective. Sometimes you fbel like God." 

At Bell s command, the machine can 
re-create the exact movemenis of the stars 
foi an entire day in just 30 seconds and re¬ 
arrange the sky in under a minute. It can 
perfecily duplicate the heavens visible 
from any hemisphere, taking the audience 
from New York to the South Pole and 
back up to the other side of the North Pole 
- all without slopping for lunch and in 
about 40 seconds Bell is almost giddy as 
he lets the machine tumble time back to 
the reign of Herod and thence lo 
the Adoration of C’hr>'il. 

The spectral rec<Mocd voice has 
changed little since first show 
in December 1935 Kenneth I rank- 
lin, a friendly badger of a man. 
wrote the present script Of course 
* we can never change the ending," 
he chuckles "We're locked into a 
great tradition. ' 

Explaining the alien machine 
docs not explain away the mystery. 
Astronomers agree that the brief 
conjunction of Jupiter, Saturn and 
Mars known lo have occurred in 6 
BC could have been the Star of 
the Three Wise Men It might, 
therefore, mark the real time of 
Christ s birth, which considerable 
evidence, both historical and cal- 
cndrical, tends to put some years 
bef\>rc the year now known as A D. 
1 There is a slight complication, 
howcvci That siai would not have 
been visible lo most ixiople in the 
Holy land I oi al lhai lime of year, 
astronomers also know, the three 
planets were above ihc horizon only 
during Ihe day, when ihev were invisible 
lo the naked e>c Sull, ihe Magi might 
have known about ihc daylime conflu¬ 
ence Most courts, even then, had astron¬ 
omers perfectly capable i^f plotting the 
course of such bright and dramatic plan¬ 
ets through the night sky and noting 
where their paths would cross during the 
day Such a celestial coming together 
would likely be regarded as a piulenl of 
great events Even here, though, the re¬ 
turns of science seem to be contradictory. 
Chinese and Korean astronomers noted 
that an extremely brilliant 70-day stellar 
flare-up was visible in the Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere around 5 B.C . one of only six re¬ 
corded in our galaxy. Could this have been 
the Wise Men’s star'^ 

Such speculation is innocently 
brushed aside "I believe Jesus was found 
under a star," a little girl says as the 
crowd trudges out of the auditorium and 
into the crimv **1 rhint' *11 


Economy & Business 


Natural Gas: Sudden Glut 

The Energy Department urges fuel users to make a surprising switch 


N ormally at about this time of win¬ 
ter, users of natural gas start wor¬ 
rying about whether they are going 
to make it through to spring without 
shortages and cutoffs. This winter is turn¬ 
ing out to be different in a quite unex¬ 
pected way. Instead of looming shortages, 
the problem now is a projected glut of 
gas. 

Enactment of the energy bill in No¬ 
vember has freed large amounts of the 
fuel for interstate sale, and this has put 
the Carter Administration in the welcome 
but confusing position of having to do an 
about-face on gas policy Energy Secre¬ 
tary James Schlesinger still wants indus¬ 
trial and commercial users to switch to 
coal, which is by far the nation's most 
plentiful fossil fuel To help alleviate the 
gas glut, however, he would also like any 
user that has already disconnected from 
gas and shifted to fuel oil to switch back 
to gas. 

Residential consumers are not direct¬ 
ly involved, since few have experienced 
actual supply interruptions to their homes 
Only a handful have fell the need to 
switch away from gas. Nonetheless, state- 
imposed bans on making gas available in 
new construction have held down the 
number of residential users, and that is 
something that the Energy L>jpartment 
would also like changed. So confident has 
the department become about the avail¬ 
ability of domestic gas that last week it re¬ 
jected import applications for some 2 bil¬ 
lion cu. ft. of liquefied natural gas a day 
from Algeria. 

The pirouette over gas policy is a re¬ 
sult of a key provision in the energy act. 
Before it passed, gas that was drilled and 
consumed in the same state was exempt 



Loop allows pipeline near Fort Stockton, 
TexaSp to expand with temperature changes 


from federal price controls and therefore 
could be sold locally at a higher price than 
if it had been bought in another state. As 
a result, even during the severe gas short¬ 
ages of recent winters, a few producer 
states such as Texas and Louisiana had 
more gas on hand than they knew what 
to do with. The Texas Railroad Commis¬ 
sion, which regulates gas within the state, 
has kept a lid on new production since 
last January because of insufficient local 
demand. 

The law has abruptly changed the sit¬ 


uation by, among other things, extending 
federal price controls to so-called intra¬ 
state gas That has made it just as prof¬ 
itable for a driller in, say, Oklahoma to 
sell his gas to a pipeline company that 
will transport it to Michigan as to a cus¬ 
tomer that will use it to generate elec¬ 
tricity or heat a factory in Tulsa. This 
in turn has made available an estimated 
1 trillion additional cubic feet of the fuel 
for sale in stales such as Ohio, Indiana, 
and New Jersey, where it is needed most. 
One trillion cubic feet is roughly equal to 
5% of the nation's annual gas consump¬ 
tion, and is more than enough to heal 
three-quarters of all U.S homes for one 
month. 

The extension of federal price con¬ 
trols to intrastate gas is, of course, only 
temporary Under another of the act's 
provisions, federal controls will be elim¬ 
inated entirely by 1987. The Administra¬ 
tion now hopes that this will encourage 
more production, which has been gently 
but steadily declining since 1972—as have 
reserves, which at present amount to 
about a 25-year supply. But there is no 
certainty that domestic production will 
increase. 

Temporary though it probably is, the 
glut comes at the right time for the na¬ 
tion's energy-battered economy. Since 
1973 more and more industrial users of 
natural gas have been converlinglto oth¬ 
er fuels, and consumption of gas has 
dropped by nearly 14%. Meanwhile, oil 
use has soared, particularly that of im- 
(Xirted fuel oil, which is readily available 
in the industrial Northeast and is an easy 
alternative to natural £^s. (Gas still re¬ 
mains preferable, when it is available, be¬ 
cause it is easier to handle, nonpoiluting. 








and only a little more than half the price 
of oil.) During 1978 petroleum imports av¬ 
eraged $105 million worth a day. The En¬ 
ergy Department estimates that increas¬ 
ing the industrial use of domestic gas by 
1 trillion cu. ft. a year would shave S2 bil¬ 
lion or more annually from the nation s 
iiiiiX)rt bill. I'hat would cut the U.S. trade 
dehcit by perhaps 1%. 

The difficulty will be to convince cus¬ 
tomers, particularly big industrial users, 
that they can count on stable supplies 
Says American Gas Association President 
• George (“Bud") Lawrence: "You don't 
turn these guys on and off like faucets. 
They are going to want assurances that 
supplies will be available on a steady ba¬ 
sis for some time to come." 

I n fact, the Administration s position on 
natural gas has shifted about so often 
and so unextiectedly that this latest flip 
is already beginning to kx>k like a public 
relations flop. Though the idea of freeing 
intrastate gas for the national market has 
been an imtx)rtant objective all along, the 
Administration has managed to give the 
impression of stumbling upon its trillion- 
cubic-foot bonan/.a almost by accident 
—and then hurriedly redirecting national 
energy policy to take account of the dis- 
j covery Complains a sjxikesman for Lord | 
j Motor Co . which uses much natural gas ^ 
“The Government seems to he going in ! 
all directions this 1 thought they were 
! telling everyone to convert to coal " Of- 
! fleers of many pr)wer utilities :ieem just 
1 as perplexed Says a utility executive m 
Iowa “People have been had Ux^ many 
times. Lor Schlesmgcr to stand up and 
say ‘Come on hack ' is not going to 
change their minds' Adds the president 
(’if a New Jersey utility “Our future is in 
coal and nuclear Cias is just too chancy, 
and coal is cheaper." 

Not only do customers have to want 
to burn*'gas, but the various state public 
utility commissions, which regulate who 
gets how much, have to be willing to let 
them Acting in a spirit of “women and 
children first." many commissions put in 
restrictions in the early 1970s to cut gas 
supplies to factories and commercial 
plants so that homes, hospitals and 
schools would not have to go without. Fn 
a few states, the restrictic^ns on industrial 
use are now beginning to be relaxed, but 
not enough. 

Since mid-December an Energy De¬ 
partment task force has beeo.examining 
what steps might be taken to encourage 
everyone to ccx>perate. But, says one mem¬ 
ber, "really al^ut the only thing that 
the department could do is to say that it 
approves a switch to gas and provide sup¬ 
ply information so that people will know 
what the situation actually is." With me 
Administration's record on natural j|as 
policy already peppered with b^o^en 
pledges, perhaps the best way to make 
believers of the public is to stop talking 
so much and simply let the marketplace 
forces of supply and price determine 
whether or not customers will switch 



While GM holds the line on the Chevette (left), Ford posts an increase on the Lincoln Mark V 


Some raised, some lowered, but all with mileage in mind 


D el roll's automen tooled Iasi week that 
they intend to raise production in the 
hrsi quarter by about 7 over the high , 
levels of a year ago and that this should 
help keep the economy humming along. 
But while Americans are buying a lot of 
cars, they are also buying Ux) many big. 
fuel-thirsty models, and the auto market- j 
ers are trying to swing sales toward small- ! 
er. more f^uel-efficienl vehicles 1 

So the auto companies are increasing j 
prices for large, luxurious highway cruis- | 
ers and holding them steady or r^ucing j 
them for smaller cars This week Gen- j 
eral Motors is raising prices an average j 
of $137 on all its models except the sub- 
corppact Chevette. Since Detroit tradi¬ 
tionally plays follow-the-lcader. Chrysler 
IS raising prices an average $85 for all 
cars except the subcompaci Gmni and 
Ilori/on, and Lord is expected to post fur¬ 
ther increases 

Manufacturers are fine-tuning prices j 
to help meet the federal Corporate Av- j 
crage Fuel Economy (or CAFF) standard 
of 19 m p.g. for each company's entire line 
of cars in model year *79. The trick is to 
sell ?;nough of the mini and subcompact 
mixlels, averaging 28 to 30 m.p.g , to off¬ 
set the heavier cars that gel only 11 or 
12 m.p.g. 

GM started the price juggling early 
in December by posting increases of as 
much as $105 on bigger engines that are 
offered as options on many cars Chrys¬ 
ler followed with more or less the same ap¬ 
proach, bexssting. for example, the price 
of optional, eight-cylinder engines on 
Newport and St. Regis models by 
$106.70. to $770.70. 

Ford last month jacked up prices on 
all its big cars, including its fast-selling 
Thunderbirds (by $128) and behemoth 
I-incolns (by $267). To encourage small- 
car sales, Ford left intact the prices on its 
fuel-efficient but slow-selling Pintos and 
Bobcats. 

Financially troubled American Mo¬ 
tors took a difl'erent approach. The com¬ 
pany tost an estimated $65 million on its 
conventional cars in 1^78, and sales of 
all of its cars, except the Jeep, were down 
"30% in November fiwm the same month 


customers to us new. small Spirit model 
with price reductions and freebie options, 
such as AM radios and whitewalls, that 
could save the buyer as much as $284 on 
the price of the car. 

l-Aecuiives at all the auto companies 
predict that they will meet or exceed the 
CAt E requirements for this year, although 
GM and Ford at present are about one- 
tenlh of a mile per gallon off target. They 
argue, how'ever, that it will be lough to 
meet future standards, starling from next 
year's 20 m.p.g all the way up to the even¬ 
tual 27.5 m p.g demanded by 1985. In 
this competition, GM will have an im- 
tx>rtanl advantage. Because it has more 
money and management depth, it can 
more easily meet the standards 

The stakes can be steep- for each one- 
lenth of a gallon that its fleet falls below 
the required 19 m p.g. average, a com¬ 
pany must pay a federal fine of $5 for 
every car it sells Since GM sells around 
5 million autos annually, a shortfall of 
one-tenth of a gallon could result in a line 
of $25 million 

But the $25-U)-$267 increases that 
have been tacked onto sticker prices of 
large cars and big engines should more 
than offset any fines that Washington may 
hand out. Thus, the cost of compliance 
with the new regulations—or the fines 
-ultimately will be picked up by the in¬ 
flation-weary car buyer. ■ 

Moneyburgers 

Beef jumps over the moon 

i n 1976 and 1977 the price of coffee 
soared; in 1978 lettuce briefly hit $1 a 
head The next food to go wild will ap¬ 
parently be the hamburger. 

Because ranchers have been reducing 
their herds (down from 132 million cattle 
to 111 million in the past four years), beef 
production in 1979 will decrease from 24.3 
billion lbs. to 23.1 billion. That means, as 
President Richard Lyng of the American 
Meat Institute warned last week, that the 
price of hamburger could go up by 40c to 
50c per lb. and reach as much as $1 80 






At Redfield Farm in Jefferson County, Ga., which is now owned by a French corporation, an employee checks the health of a pig 


The Foreign Land-Grab Scar e 

Xenophobic overreaction to a hit of buying in the farm belt 


F ew subjects scare and anger American 
farmers more than reports that car¬ 
petbagging foreigners are swallowing up 
U.S. agricultural land from Georgia to 
California. To hear many farmers and 
farm-belt politicians tell it. at least half 
the population of Emropc and maylxj a 
few million Arabs and Japanese are 
storming ashore, moneybags in hand, to 
buy every spare square inch of topsoil. 

Certainly some foreign purchases 
have occurred, and ads offering U S farm 
land dance across European newspapers 
and magazines. StilK aliens are neither big 
buyers nor big owners of land. In the un¬ 
likely event that a buying boom were to 
start tomorrow, it would not hurl either 
farmers or the country as a whole 

Georgia Democrat Herman Tal- 
madge, chairman of the Senate Agricul¬ 
ture Committee, has asked the Agricul¬ 
ture Department and the state extension 
services to make a study of alien buying 
of U.S. farm land. Last fall C.'ongress 
passed a law that will force all foreigners 
to register their land ownership. At least 
25 states have enacted constraints of some 
kind on foreign land holdings. 

This is part of a xenophobic overre¬ 
action that has been sparked by alarmist 
reports in the press and on TV and by flag- 
waving, vote-hungry politicians. The for¬ 
eign buyers, says Marcus Collins, a state 
representative in Georgia “come in here 
and pay $1,500, $1,800 or even $2,000 an 
acre for land that, even with inflation, 
should not cost more than $800.” Iowa 
Congressman Tom Harkin warns that the 
oil-pioducing nations, which sold the U.S. 
$45 billion worth of petroleum last year, 
“could buy the whole state of Iowa, every 
acre of farm producing land, with just 394 
days of oil prixluction ." 

The chance of the Arabs' wanting to 
put all then cash into one breadbasket 
seems remote, and the scare stories are 
based on phony evidence or plain prej- 
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that “thousands and thousands of acres 
are being bought up.” California Stale As¬ 
semblyman John Thurman cited one “for¬ 
eign" farm in California, in fact, it is 
owned by an American of Iranian de¬ 
scent. Under questioning, Tom Markin 
admitted that foreign land buying “has 
not yet affected Iowa.” 

Nor has it affected much of the rest 
of the U.S Last June the GAO surveyed 
25 counties in five slates (California. 
Cieorgia, Kansas, Missouri and Oklaho¬ 
ma) and discovered that foreigners own 
no more than three-tenths of Ki of the 
farm land. The Department of Agricul¬ 
ture figuies that, of 1 billion acres of pri¬ 
vately owned farm land, only 3 million 
to 5 million acres arc in foreign hands. 

Some farming slates have done sur¬ 
veys of their own. and lhe.se agree that 
the fear has been exaggerated. 

► Iowa has been monitoring ownership 
of its 33 million acres of farm land for 
three years and has discovered that there 
are all of 27 nonresident alien owners, 
most of them West Germans; together, 
they have less than 9,000 acres. 

► Minnesota has required reporting of 
foreign land buyers since 1977. Only 
29,000 of Its 30 million acres are foreign 
controlled. Last year, there was not a sin¬ 
gle sale of land to a nonresident alien. 

Could the foreigners be buying else¬ 
where and skipping these rich farm 
slates'.^ Not likely. Says Garrett Cole, vice 
president of Oppenheimer Industries, a 
Kansas City firm that deals in agricul¬ 
tural land; “In a single year, no more than 
3% of all farm land comes up for sale, 
and Td be surprised if more than 2% lof 
that) is bought by foreigners,” 

It is true that more foreigners arc ac¬ 
quiring land than ever before, but the 
numbers are still very small. In Texas, 
Prince Franz Joseph, the 72-year-old 
monarch of the^,000-acre Principality 
of Liechtenstein, bgught 16.000 aejees of 
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aliens are doing the same. Germans and 
Italians arc the heaviest investors, fol¬ 
lowed by the British, French. Belgians, 
Canadians and Dutch Neither the Ar¬ 
abs nor the Japanese seem to be in the 
market. Most of the buyers are good 
neighbors who often lease the land back 
to Americans and pour in development 
money to introduce modern, small-farm¬ 
ing techniques. 

Their aim is not necessarily to make 
a profit, but rather to preserve capital 
from the ravages of inflation and the spec¬ 
ter of creeping stKialism in their own 
countries All see the U.S as a bulwark 
j of political stability in a changing world 
I Opponents of sales to foreigners make 
the false claim that foreigners enjoy lax 
advantages over U.S farmers The only 
U.S tax that a nonresident alien owner es- 
cat^es is on capital gains if he sells his 
land. Otherwise foreigners pay property 
and income taxes like all Americans, and 
any deductions they use are available to 
U.S farmers as well. \ 

The main objection from farmers is 
that foreign buyers are paying excessively 
high prices. That in turn, say the oppo¬ 
nents. pushes up the value of land owned 
and prevents young people from entering 
farming or expanding in the business. 

In fact land prices have been climb¬ 
ing steeply, but almost wholly because of 
demand by Americans. While farmers 
justifiably complain that the price in¬ 
crease has kicked up their proi^rty taxes, 
it has also added much to their property 
values, enhancing their estates. For farm¬ 
ers to complain about that is as illogical 
as nonieowners carping because outsiders 
are moving in and bidding up land and 
housing values in their neighborhoods. 

Meanwhile, many farmers share the 
opliion of one weather-grizzled Georgia 
fafeer: “Let's don’t let them gel by with 
bwing our land, but don't stop it yet, not 
ui^l 1 can sell mine.’' Adds William Wis- 
enbaker, who farms several hundredacres 
near Lake Park, Ga.: “If any of them fel¬ 
las with long robes come around, Vm 
gonna give them a wide berth. That is, un* 
less they’re carrying so much money I 






How Datsun \«^iniis your heart 
as wdl as your hands. 


Does your car ever 
give you the cold shoul¬ 
der when you try to get 
it started on icy winter 
mornings? Or how about 
the heater? If yours is 
slow off the mark, you 
know what it's like to 
spend the first part of 
your journey blowing on 
your hands to warm 
them up. 

With a Datsun, however, you can always be sure of a warm reception. 
Because the freezing conditions we put it through in our cold-test chamber 
taught it just what to expect in even the worst of winters. And as a result, 
it knows what you expect, too. An engine that starts on the button. A heater 
that warms up quickly, so you don’t have to shiver your way through the first 
half hour on the road. And wipers that are strong and effective when it 

comes to clearing snow off your windscreen. 

What’s more, the advantages of Datsun’s 
reliability and efficiency go further than just 
driving comfort; they help to save time and 
money spent on expensive repairs, too. 

Which is especially heartwarming 
to know. 




Tough te^* the Datsun to total ec(HKM]qi 

datsun!^ 










ERE WE COME 


Do you want to become 
a millionaire? / 

You can. Now we offer 




21 times? MILLION DM! 



3 X 100.000 DM 
6 X 10 000 DM 
9 X 5.000 DM 

90 X 1 000 DM 

300 X 400 DM 

6000 X 200 DM 
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120 X 
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6600 X 
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5 000 DM 
1.000 DM 
500 DM 
300 DM 
4.915.600 DM 


65.953-»40.000.000DM 
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If your ticket has been drawn, you will Immediately receive a winning 


I try my luck and order! 
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Hcohoniiy & Business 


Catch-Up for Calculating Women 

Female economists are on the rise after years of discrimination 


N ot long ago, prominent women econ¬ 
omists were almost as scarce as gen¬ 
erals in skirts. Today, though they must 
still battle prejudice, more and more wom¬ 
en are scaling the heights of the profes- 
•sion. One reason, the increasing complex¬ 
ity of figuring out what is really happening 
on today's business scene has created a de¬ 
mand for trained economists that often 
makes ability outweigh gender. In short, 
discrimination is no longer affordable 
Equally imtwrtanl, the rising confidence 
and assertiveness of women is felt in 
economics as in most other fields. 

The growing stature of women econ¬ 
omists is most obvious in the policy¬ 
making realms of Government, where po¬ 
litical pressures have weakened anti fe¬ 
male prejudices far more than in the 
worlds of academe and business. Never 
have so many women economists held 
such high federal posts as they do today 
Some notable examples. 

ALICE MITCHELL RIVLIN, 47 . since 1975 
has been director of the Congressional 
Budget Office, which was created that 
year to give objective advice to Congress¬ 
men on the cost and effectiveness of var¬ 
ious Government programs. Under Riv- 
lin the cno has annoyed Republicans by 
reporting that President Pord's stiending 
budget was inadequate for the needs of 
the economy and nettled Democrats by 
branding the Carter Administration's es¬ 
timates of what the energy program would 
accomplish “overly optimistic " 

Rivlin was graduated from Bryn 
Mawr and earned a doctorate in econom¬ 
ics at Radclilfe. She is widely regarded as 
one of the nation's most effective econom¬ 
ic technicians, and knows Washington's 
power game well. A nominal liberal, she 
was an Assistant Secretary of Health. Ed¬ 
ucation and Welfare under Lyndon John¬ 
son and. in the early '70s, specialized in 
budget watching at the Washington-based 
Brookings Institution. Says Rivlin, who is 
a divorced mother of three: “Things arc 
better now for women economists, but his¬ 
tory is difficult to break. The ranks are 
very thin in my age group.’' 

NANCY HAYS TEETERS, 48, four 
fnonths ago became the first woman 
member of the Federal Reserve Board. 
She is a seasoned Washington hand^ Af¬ 
ter graduate study in economics at Mich¬ 
igan State, she was an economist at the 
Fed, became a staff member of the Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers during the Ken¬ 
nedy years and put in a stint at the Bureau 
of the Budget. She was a senior fellow at 
Brookings in the early '70s, and just before 
beix^ tapped for the Fed was chief econ¬ 
omist for the House Budget Comniittee. 

An expert on budi^U and untmiploy- - 
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issues. Her vote on the Reserve Board 
could be critical in deciding whether to in¬ 
crease the risk of recession by letting bor¬ 
rowing costs continue to go up. Teeters is 
one of the few' women economists who say 
that they did not encounter any discrim¬ 
ination in their rise to the top. “In fact," 
Teeters asserts, “while 1 was having three 
children, the Fed even created a part-time 
job so that I could continue working.’' 

JUANITA KREPS, who will turn 58 next 
week, is the first economist as well as the 
first woman to be Secretary of Commerce. 
She worked up the academic ladder to be¬ 
come a Duke University vice president, 
and has held a long list of corporation and 
foundation directorships. 

Born in the hardscrabble coal country 
of Harlan County, Ky.. Kreps completed 
her undergraduate studies at Kentucky's 
Berea College, earned a dextorate in eco¬ 
nomics at Duke, and has specialized in the 
problems of working women and the aged. 
Married (to an economist) and the moth¬ 
er of three, she says that the “big problem 
in being a proTessional woman with a fam¬ 
ily IS that you simply have less time for the 
profession “ Kreps finds enough time to be 
in the forefront of the drive to boost U.S. 
exports. Except in the rarest cases, she op¬ 
poses the policy of withholding high-tech¬ 
nology American exports from countries 
that flout the Administration's human 
rights and diplomatic goals. 

COURTENAY SLATER, 45, is chief econ¬ 
omist at the Commerce Department and 
one of the Administration's key economic 
tea-leaf readers. To determine where the 
economy is going, she pores over moun¬ 
tains of statistics that Commerce collects 
on trade, inflation, retail sales and other 
matters. As a student. Slater wanted to be¬ 
come a physicist, but was told by a profes¬ 
sor that “women just did not go into phys¬ 
ics." After graduating as a history major 
from Oberlin College and marrying (her 
husband is a program analyst for the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation). Slater decid¬ 
ed to enter a field that would lead to Gov¬ 
ernment work, and economics looked 
right. She finally earned a Ph.D. in eco¬ 
nomics after a twelve-year slog of night 
school at American University. In 1967 
she joined the stafif of the C£A, then moved 
to the Joint Economic Committee, where 
she became the senior economist. She 
calls herself a “pragmatic liberal." 

ISABEL V. SAWHILL, 41, is director of 
the National Commission for Manpower 
Policy, which advises Congress and the 
President on employment issues (opera¬ 
tors who answer the commission's phones 
now say, “National Commission for Em¬ 
ployment Policy," though Sawhill has not 
yet been able to make an official change 
from the rather sexist old name). A na¬ 
tive of Washington. D.C., Sawhill received 
her economics doctorate from New York 
University, and remembers that she was 
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Progress for some, hut old biases die hard 


often the only woman in her classes She 
soon found lhal the best opportunity for 
advancement was in Government; and, 
since the late ’60s. she has moved from 
one federal agency to another. Married 
to John Sawhill. onetime energy c/ar un- 
der President Nixon and now president 
of her alma mater, N.Y.U., she is the 
mother of a son. age 18. 

Though as a woman she had to over¬ 
come prejudice in the past, Sawhill says. 
“All that is over now. In fact, discrim¬ 
ination today is probably in my favor." 
A chief concern since she look office in 
1977 has been how to achieve price sta¬ 
bility with full employment. “Ideological¬ 
ly rm middle-of-the-road," she sa^s. 
“There is no way to solve all problems 
through Government intervention." 

, Women have had a harder, slower 
cUf&b in udiueiRuiiea than in Government. 


]^bnomyj& Business 

Rivlin points to the reason: “It's harder 
to discriminate in Government." In 1977 
only 3.3^r of all full professors of eco¬ 
nomics were women, in the leading uni¬ 
versities, the figure was only l^r. Still, a 
growing number of female stars are to¬ 
day rising over the campuses. One of 
them, Marina Whitman. 43, economics 
professor at the University of Pittsburgh, 
broke new ground by becoming the first 
female member of the three-person CCA 
in the Nixon Administration. A st>ecial- 
ist in global economics. Whitman says 
wryly of her Cl. A appointment: “There 
was a kind of debutante quality about 
it." One of the vexing problems that she 
encountered in Washington was that 
women and men very often were sep¬ 
arated after dinner. Eventually, she 
slopped accepting dinner invitations 

Another campus standout, Phyllis 
Wallace, now in her 50s. has been bur¬ 
dened by prejudice against blacks as well 
as women She spent decades in and out 
of undistinguished middle-level teaching 
and Government jobs before her talents 
were finally recognized and she was made 
a tenured professor at M I T.’s Sloan 
SchcKil of Management. Wallace believes 
that the main difiiculty facing young 
women entering the field t'f economics is 
to break into the mentor-protege system, 
which has historically excluded females 
Says she. “Without a mentor, you have a 
lot of trouble gelling money to do research 
on your own." 

Ann Priedlaender, 40, professoi of 
economics and civil engineering at M l 1 , 
made her mark with a widely influential 
study of the costs and benefits of the in¬ 
terstate highway system. As head of the 
women*s caucus of the American Eco¬ 
nomic Association, Friedlaendcr has been 
a leader in the drive to get more women 
into graduate schexM. 

Only a handful of women economists 
occupy top spots in business, but even 
1 there conditions arc improving One 
of the best-known business specialists 
is Kathleen Cooper. 33, who is an econ¬ 
omist for the Denver-based United Banks 
of Colorado, an 18-bank holding com¬ 
pany. Says she- “More and more women 
are coming into the profession and do¬ 
ing well, but there aren't a whole lot at 
the lop. I'm a rarity." Another rarity is 
Kathryn Eickhoff, vice president and 
treasurer of Townsend-Greenspan, eco¬ 
nomic consultants to many of the njs- 
lion's largest corporations. She assumed 
most of the duties of the firm's pres¬ 
ident, Alan Greenspan, when he went 
to Washington as chief of the CEA un¬ 
der President Ford. 

For all the progress, old biases 
die hard. Says Carolyn Shaw Bell, a 
Wellesley College ecemomics professor 
and a prime mover in the drive to place 
more women in important economic po¬ 
sitions; There is a clear indication of 
change at some Wvels, but the advance¬ 
ment of women ha^ to be pushed if it is 
to continue/’ . " » 


Bor^X Bo om 

The streets of Lxtredo 
are a smugglers ’paradise 

M ost American merchants were hap¬ 
py when their sales volume just kept 
ahead of inflation in 1978, but those in La¬ 
redo, Texas really had a banner year. 
Theii sales will probably be a record $470i 
million—or more than S6,000 for every 
one of I aredo's 76,900 residents. Pretty 
impressive for a border town where per 
capita income is only $3,575, one of the 
lowest in the country. 

If Laredo's storekeepers had to de¬ 
pend on the locals for patronage, they 
would starve. Nearly ail of their custom¬ 
ers arc Mexicans who cross the border to 
buy American. European and Japanese 
products, which they consider superior to 
Mexican goods Brand-conscious Mexi¬ 
cans think the General Electric refriger¬ 
ator that is prcxluced in the U.S,, for ex¬ 
ample. is much better than the one GE 
makes in Mexico. 

Some of the merchandise is taken i 
back into Mexico legally (and duty is paid ! 
on it), much more is smuggled, by individ- j 
uals for their own use or by professionals j 
for resale The total value of goods smug- \ 
gled into Mexico from the U S is thought j 
I to a ppi oach $ I bi 11 ion a yea i 
I Fhc traffic, which violates Mexican j 
! but not U S law. benefits stoics in other \ 
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Texas cities too. Mexicans account for an 
estimated 20% of all retail sales in San 
Antonio. In Houston, the Sakowitz de¬ 
partment store does 10% of its business 
with Mexicans. Says Maurice Aresty, ex¬ 
ecutive vice president of Houston's Retail 
Merchants Association: 'They buy shoes, 
furs and all the jewelry they can carry 
back. 

Laredo is the hub of the trade. Poor 
Mexicans make many small purchases, 
but large amounts of goods are bought by 
the rich, a number of whom buzz into 
^own in their Lear Jets from as far away as 
Mexico City. Sometimes they are met at 
the airport by a 1939 Rolls-Royce belong¬ 
ing to Joe Brand, who owns three Laredo 
clothing stores. Other wealthy Mexicans 
fill empty suitcases with $195 suede hand¬ 
bags or $105 men's loafers from the Gucci 
boutique in the Frost Bros, department 
store. Says Gary Payne, general manager 
of the Laredo Chamber of Commerce: 
“The Mexicans don’t even kx)k at the 
price. That's their last priority. They want 
quality, fashion and availabihly.” 

i n Laredo, some still un paved streets are 
lined with quaint, two-story Spanish- 
siyle buildings that house hundreds of tiny 
discount shops. Aisles are packed with 
color TVs, pocket calculators, tape decks 
and radios Prices --$460 for a Sony 17-in. 
portable color TV, vs, $634.95 at Foley’s 
department store in Houston- attract a 
different kind of professional smuggler, 
the chiveras. They sometimes hire pilots, 
who are occasionally smugglers them¬ 
selves, and twin-engine Beechcrafi 
"Beech 18' airplanes with the noses ex¬ 
tended 6 ft. to haul more cargo. 

Whatever merchandise is not pre¬ 
ordered by specific customers may wind 
up on the streets of the Tepito section of 
Mexico City. Prices there, even after the 
mardida, or bribe, that chiveras must pay 
to Mexican customs agents, are low. A 
Panasonic radio cassette that sells m the 
U.S. for $40 was snatched up in Tepito 
for $65 at the same time that a Mexican 
department store was selling it on a spe¬ 
cial for about $90. 

Under President Jose Lopez Portillo, 
the Mexican government has tried hard¬ 
er to stamp out the smuggling. Tepito has 
been raid^ by the police three times in 
the past year, and in Nuevo Laredo, across 
the Rio Grande from the U.S. town, cus¬ 
toms agents have been clamping down. 
This has put a crimp in some Laredo 
businesses. Jack Cowl, who runs a musib 
store, has seen sales drop 50% since 1976 
and has taken to offering discounts for 
the first time on his top-of-the-line Mc¬ 
Intosh and Nakamichi stereo equipment. 
But clothing stores like those of Joe Brand 
and Frost Bros, still appear to be doing 
just fine. 

A greater threat to Laredo’s boom: 
U,S. companies are opening low-wage 
factories in Mexico that make goods and 
ship them to the States. So some Latedo 
sh(q>pers, when they get back across the 
boF^r and closely inspect their loot, find 
labetoteaihngiiitADEmM^ ■* 
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A s the new year begins, moviemaking time has come again to Sperry' Rand 
. Corp. Up before the cameras steps Chairman Jean Pai»l Lyei. 61. He is an ac- 
countanl who rose out of a brass-knuckle neighborhood of North Philadelphia 
to become chief of a $4*billion-a-year multinational that sells products from rath¬ 
er simple gyrocompasses to complex Univac computers. And now. the boss is 
filming his annual report to 89,000 employees round the world. 

Paul Lyet (pronounced lee-cy) is a plain-spoken fellow, but when 
he talks to the tnxips about tomorrow’s opportunities he takes on the fervor, 
if not the glamour, of George C. Scott playing Patton. Sperry expects the 
1980s to be an era of tremendous growth, nourished by technology just be¬ 
ginning to emerge from the labs. In five years, computers will be at least 
twice as fast and capacious as they are today; new airline navigation projects 
will make travel much safer. Most important, says Lyet, there is 

large opportunity, fed by need, for U.S. com¬ 
panies to expand exports. 

Wise Europeans have long had a philosophy 
of export or die. Now, with its trade deficit so 
enormous, the U S. should adopt such a philos¬ 
ophy. "But a large body of American industry is 
still very provincial," says Lyet. “The American 
businessman, who has a tremendous domestic 
market, is often not attracted to the never-never 
land of foreign markets.” 

Lyet calls for new thinking, and not only from 
those provincial business types. Government 
trustbusters. he feels, should consider permitting 
U.S. companies to set up international consor¬ 
tiums to compete against similar groupings that 
are allowed by foreign governments. Unions 
should not buck investments abroad by multina¬ 
tional corporations but should recognize that they 
enhance exports—and create jobs domestically 
- because the new foreign branches inevitably 
demand large amounts of parts from the U.S 
The surest way to expand exports, says he, is 
to sell more to the developing countries. "The new frontiers, the fastest-growing 
markets are there. We are in a helluva struggle with the Germans, the Japanese 
and others for those markets. We desperately need the minerals and the re¬ 
sources of the developing countries. We need to find new forms of enterprise, 
new methods of operating, some innovative approaches that will answer their 
needs as well as our needs " 

One innovative approach would be for multinationals to set up outposts in 
developing lands that would be 51% or more owned by local people or gov¬ 
ernments. Giving them a majority stake would diminish the danger of ex¬ 
propriation. Sperr> has set up such joint ventures in many countries, and it 
has learned that to demand majority ownership is, in Lyet’s words, ' a very 
outdated, obtuse approach." If a company supplies the technology and the 
marketing expertness, it has effective control even if it does not own most of ' 
the stock. 

If anyone doubts the potential for export, let him consider the case of Chi¬ 
na. Not long ago, that market seemed hermetically closed. Now Western busi¬ 
nessmen dream of selling just one handkerchief to each of the 1 billion Chinese; 
that would be enough to keep two or more big textile plants rolling for a year. 
Lyet got onto that new frontier rather early. He visited the Middle Kin^om 
more than a year ago, and soon thereafter Peking placed with Sperry one of its 
first significant orders for Western computers. 

And if anyone doubts that today's obvious problems are neither unique nor in¬ 
surmountable. let him join Lyet on one of his frequent visits to the 19th century 
world of Manhattan’s University Club, an architectural gem on Fifth Avenue. 
In a plastic case under a high-vaulted ceiling is a copy of the New York Tri- 
bune, opened to the same day of the same month 100 years ago. Lyet is always rer 
asstu^ to read that the worries of 1879 have a familiar ring. “There were 
problems with international relations. Somebody was always threatening some¬ 
body else. And people were getting mugged on 88th Street." 

So when he hears that the U.S. is surrounded by problems, Lyet likes to re- 
cay the old line aboft what French ^nerals say when informed that their ar¬ 
mies are surroundqid: “Wonderful! This means we can attack in any direction." 




-Time Essay- 


Homosexuality: Tolerance vs. Approval 


Homosexuality is .{check one): 1) unnatural and perverse, 
2) a simple sexual preference, 3) a result of childhood trauma, 
4) learned behavior, mjfrally neutral, 5) a problem of genes or hor¬ 
mones, 6) a priva^ matter that is none of the public j business. 

A s answers to this question would prove, the nation has 
. never been so confused on the subject of homosexuality 
as now. 

In general, there has been a marked growth of tolerance. Tn 
the 1960s, when an aide to President Johnson was arrested for 
committing a homosexual act, he was expected to resign in dis¬ 
grace—and did. This year a Congressman who apologized for 
trying to buy sex from a teen-age boy won his party’s support, 
and re-election. Homosexual publishing is booming, and gays 
now receive far more sympathetic coverage in the media.'Gay 
bars and bathhouses operate unmolested in large communities 
and small. Police who were once notorious for harassing ho¬ 
mosexuals are now likely to be found playing gcxxl-will softball 
^mes with gays. Although sodomy laws are still on the books 
in many states, there is clearly little will to enforce them. The re¬ 
cent attempt to pass major punitive legislation against gays 
—California’s Proposition 6 —was soundly defeated 

At the same time, there is a strong reaction against the ho¬ 
mosexual rights movement. Polls show resistance to homosex¬ 
uals as schoolteachers, and to laws that seem to enshrine ho¬ 
mosexuals as a specially protected minority. Still, now that 
homosexuals, and their opponents, are pressing 
for various laws, many Americans are questioning 
their own gut feeling that homosexuality is wrong. 

Many are downright ashamed or guilty about this W 
aversion. Is their feeling merely instinct and prej- / um 
udice? Or are there valid, resp^table reasons for m YOU jM 
distaste for homosexuality and its public claims? I O 

The most basic opposition to homosexuality I II 

seems to arise from religion. In the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, homosexual acts are considered sin- 
ful. Leviticus calls homosexuality “an abomina- 
tion,” and St. Paul condemns the practice three 
times. Homosexuals and their allies in the church- 
es argue that these proscriptions are culture-bound and no long¬ 
er apply. One argument is that the ancient Hebrews associated 
homosexuality with the competing Canaanite religion and with 
the vengeance of conquering armies, which routinely sodom¬ 
ized the vanquished as a gesture of contempt. Some Christians 
suggest that St Paul was attacking a loveless sexuality and a re¬ 
fusal by heterosexuals to procreate. Another argument, received 
with some incredulity by conservative church members, is that 
Jesus Christ would have endorsed homosexual mating if he had 
been culturally able to envision Christians incapable of being at¬ 
tracted to the opposite sex. 

What about other cultures? The only worldwide survey of 
sexual behavior, published in 1951 by Psychologist Frank Beach 
and Anthropologist Clellan Ford, found that 49 out of 76 so¬ 
cieties approved some form of homosexuality. Yet this approv¬ 
al extended only to sharply limited expressions of homosexu¬ 
ality, such as ritual acts, puberty rites and youthful premarital 
aflairs. Beach and Ford found no society where predominant or 
exclusive homosexuality was affirmed. 

Even cultures and people not religiously oriented can 
object to homosexuality on broadly moral grounds. True, 
IGnsey considered bisexuality natural. Most researchers think 
that homosexuality, like heterosexuality, is learned behavior, 
the product of subtle interaction between a child and the 
sifaitouit peoi^e around the child. This argument now car -4 

^researchers 
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seem reluctant to investigate the origins of homosexuality 
without also investigating the origins of heterosexuality. 

The main problem with this position is that heterosexuahty 
requires no complicated explanation. Even though most het^ 
erosexual acts do not lead to reproduction, sex between a man 
and woman has an obvious biological function. Homosexuality 
has no such function, and cannot ever have it. The push of evo¬ 
lution and the survival of human culture are geared to het¬ 
erosexual mating. 

Another reason for opposing homosexuality—and one long > 
considered very liberal—is that it represents a sickness, or at 
least some form of biological or emotional disorder. Evidence 
to date casts doubt on the theory that homosexuality is biolog¬ 
ically based. Freud, who believ^ that homosexuality was the 
fruit of early psychic stress, considered it to be a developmental 
arrest rather than an illness. As he wrote to the mother of an 
American homosexual, “It is assuredly no advantage, but it is 
nothing to be ashamed of, no vice, no degradation, it cannot be 
classified as an illness.” Freudians have spun off dozens of the¬ 
ories of homosexuality, many of them focusing on mother fix¬ 
ation in males and a fear of aggression from other males. 

In the hands of his successors, Freud’s view hardened into | 
the theory that homosexuality was pathological But the rise 
of the Gay Liberation movement and the decline of popular 
support for the theories of psychoanalysis have seriously erod¬ 
ed the hard line Freudian view. Militant gays have been strik¬ 
ingly successful in portraying Freudianism as a 
kind of conservative priestcraft devoted to en- 
forcing the heterosexual status quo. When the 
gay rights movement demanded that the Amer- 
^ ican Psychiatric Association remove the “sick” 
pQm|£ M label from homosexuals, the association was in 
I no mood to disagree. First, the homosexual lob- 
I m by had demonstrated, in the words of one Freud- 

OBJALI^ ian, "that there is a large ambulatory population 
of homosexuals out there who do not need psy- 
Jw chiatric help.” And second, the lobbyists argued, 
with heavy effect, that the “sick” label is the linch- 
pin of society's oppression of homosexuals. 

In a highly political compromise, the A.P.A. adopted a state¬ 
ment declaring that “homosexuality, per se, cannot be classified 
as a mental disorder.” The operative term, per se, left homo¬ 
sexuals free to think that they had been declared “normal” and 
traditional psychiatrists free to think that homosexuality, thoi^ 
not a disorder itself, was, or could be, a symptom of underlying 
problems. To compound the confusion, the associatioil felt that 
it had to list homosexuality somewhere, so it created a new di¬ 
agnostic category, “sexual orientation disturbance,” for homo¬ 
sexuals dissatisfied with their sexuality. This diagnosis can only 
be applied with the patient’s consent. It is a bit like dermatol¬ 
ogists voting to cjf’dain that acne is indeed a skin blemish, but 
only if the acne Sufferer thinks it is. Though the A.P.A. vote 
seems to have pushed a*^reat many therapists toward a more be* 
nign view of homosexual^, a strong body of psychiatric opin¬ 
ion still insistently holdfthat homosexuality reflects psychic 
disturbance. Last year ah informal poll of 2,500 psychiatrists 
showed that a majority believed that homosexuals are sick. 

Personality tests comparing heterosexuals and homosexuals 
have not been of much help in resolving the conftision. Seven re¬ 
cent studies of lesbians and straight women, for instance, con- 
clode, variously, that: lesbians are not more neurotic but prone 
to anxiety; more neurotic; more depressed; less depressed; not 
more neurotic; not necessarily more neurotic; and less neurotic. 
The recent Kinsey Institute study of homosexuals, pubBshed as 
the book Htmossxmimes, tliat a fnlnority ofjays mae 



indeed deeply disturbed, but that the majority function about 
as well as heterosexuals. 

In the welter of conflicting studies, researchers tend to agree 
on at least one point: homosexuals report more problems with 
their parents—unloving attitudes by at least one parent and pa¬ 
rental conflict—than comparable groups of heterosexuals. This 
finding has been consistent among researchers who find ho¬ 
mosexuals sick and those who find them well. Psychologists Sey¬ 
mour Fisher and Roger P. Greenberg, in their book The Sci¬ 
entific Credibility of Freud s Theories and Therapy, 
debunk much of.Freud, but conclude that he was 
right about the fathers of male homosexuals. '4n 
study after study,'’ they write, ‘‘this father emerg¬ 
es as unfriendly, threatening or difficult to asso¬ 
ciate with.” 

Another area of agreement in the studies: there 
seem to be many more male than female homo- . 

sexuals. Kinsey estimated that there are two to / 

three times as many males, and, though the ac- 
tual figures are obviously unknowable, later re- %J[f 

searchers have roughly agreed This evidence 
points away from the theory that homosexuality 
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sex education classes as equally desirable choices. Richard Em¬ 
ery. a civil liberties lawyer in Manhattan, suggests just that. 
Gay Activist Bruce Voeller says he believes that parents who 
try to push their children toward heterosexuality are guilty 
of an unjustified use of ‘‘straight power.” This is understand¬ 
able minority-group politics. And it is just as understandable 
if parents reply that this argument is absurd, and that they 
want to spare their children the kind of shocks and pressures 
that seem to be involved in homosexuality. 

The same kind of fear is operating in the de¬ 
bate over gay rights laws. Though polls show in¬ 
creasing tolerance of homosexuality, opposition to 
laws that might be read as endorsements of ho¬ 
mosexuality or special treatment for gays is clear¬ 
ly rising. As if to clinch the point that Americans 
are leaning in both directions at once, homosex- 
^ ual activists report that when rights laws are de- 

P feated, as they were in Miami, discrimination 

against homosexuals declines. 

l/y Homosexuals counter that increased tolerance 

*/ is not enough, that the nation owes them pro¬ 

tective laws like those passed in favor of blacks 


is a random variation (which ought to be randomly distributed | and women. A good many liberals have bought this argument, 


by sex) and toward the theory that it is heavily related to spe¬ 
cial problems of male development, which appears to be more 
complicated and disaster-prone than that of the female. In this 
view, homosexuality is one of many unconscious strategies cho¬ 
sen by some children under great pressure, primarily pressure 
created by parents. It is, in short, nothing to despise, nothing to 
celebrate 


any people disapprove of homosexuality because of the as¬ 
sumption, long popular among some historians, that it 


partly out of feelings of guilt over past cruelties to homosexuals. 
But it is possible to doubt that homosexuals are a class of cit¬ 
izens entitled to such legislation. The governmeni's function is 
not to guarantee jobs or apartments for every disaff ected group 
in society but only to step in where systematic ci massive dis¬ 
crimination requires it. That is clearly not the case with ho¬ 
mosexuals, who, unlike blacks and women, are already well 
integrated into the economy. Homosexuals (“We are every¬ 
where”) claim that they represent 10*?f of every profession—po¬ 
lice, fire fighters, teachers, surgeons, even the psychiatrists who 


is a sign of decadence and because of the fear of “contagion.” | voted on the mental health of homosexuals. 


About this, the evidence is, at best, mixed. The first point de¬ 
pends on what one means by decadence. The open, even glar¬ 
ing display of homosexuality may be seen simply as another 
sign of generally relaxed rules, which apply to heterosexual 
behavior as well As for the "seduction of the innocent,” there 
is little evidence that homtisexual teachers, for example, are 
any more a threat to young pupils than heterosexual teachers. 
In most children, sexual orientation—the “learned” behavior 
that the psychologists talk about—is fixed early in life, prob¬ 
ably by age five. In the rare cases when that orientation is not 
set until school age, it is doubtful that a homosexual teacher 
will have much impact. In fact, children raised by homosex¬ 
ual parents almost always grow up heterosexual. On the other 
hand, common sense observation shows that in many fields 
homosexuals do function as admired role models, and that 
growing social acceptance allows potential homosexuals to 
follow their bent rather than trying to suppress it. 

In sum, there are plenty of “respectable,” val¬ 
id reasons, including reasons of taste, for oppos¬ 
ing homosexuality. That is very different from try- lift ¬ 
ing to justify the persecution or oppression of ; 
homosexuals, for which there is no case at all. . ■ 

The trouble, however, is that for most heterosex- • / H 

uals the issue k not tolerance but social a^roval MAttC 
—the difference between placards thdt r^ Tm MNK 
PROUD OF MY GAY SON and I’M PROUD SON 'tKPfi 

IS GAY. Every oppressed group see^a positive 
image, and some gays argue that hom^xuals will 
never be truly free until society pmuces a pos¬ 
itive image of homosexuality. That is precisely what the ma¬ 
jority of Americans are unwilling to grant, however much they 
regret the past oppressions of homosexuals. 

Many people who do not consider homosexuality either sin¬ 
ful or sick are still not prepared to say that it is merely a matter 
of preference, just as good as-—if not better than—other forms 
of sexual behavior. This question of social approval lurks be¬ 
hind the debate over gay teachers. Many parents believe that if 
current laws dictate the hiring of gay teachers, future ones may. 
reqgiire that homosexuality and heterosexuality be discussed in 
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The homosexual complaint is a claim that homosexuals 
should not have their private behavior judged when it enters 
the public arena No group in America enjoys that protection 
under the law. “It’s a life-style question,” said one opponent of 
a gay rights law in Eugene, Ore. “We've never seen legislation 
passed to protect a life-style ” Simple-minded prejudice is. of 
course, a standard feature of many hiring decisions. But, in a 
free society, employers and landlords are granted considerable 
latitude in taking into account all publicly known aspects of an 
applicant s character and behavior. 

The problem is that laws passed for blacks and women are 
not currently viewed .as rare exceptions to the general rule that 
employers and landlords can hire or rent to whom they please. 
Instead, such laws have come to be regarded as a basis for ex¬ 
tending the same legal guarantees to a wide array of other 
grieved groups The handicapped, for instance, have been in¬ 
cluded as protected persons in much legislation. 
Alcoholics may be next In fact, a professor has 
sued Brooklyn College on grounds that he was let 
AYS because of alcoholism. The Government has en- 

^ tcred the suit on the professor’s side, arguing that 

I alcoholics should be considered handicapped per¬ 

sons under the 1973 Rehabilitation Act If he wins 
l lT itil ^ illegal for federally assisted col- 

IwlR leges to prefer teetotaling teachers over alcohol- 

gifT^ ics. Enough. The Government has better things 

** to do than proliferate categories of unfireable cit¬ 

izens. Like Masons, millenarians and est gradu¬ 
ates, homosexuals must take their chances in the 
marketplace, just as everyone else does. 

It is true that America has a great deal to be ashamed of in 
its treatment of homosexual citizens. It owes them fairness, but 
not the kinds of legislation sou^i by gay groups. In their frank¬ 
er moments, homosexual activists refer to gay rights laws as ed¬ 
ucational efforts and many heterosexuals have no wish to be 

r rt of such efiforts. The be^t public policy toward homosexuals 
no public policy at all—-no sodomy laws, no special inter¬ 
ventions pro or con. On matters of consensual adult sex, the 
law is.or$hould be. blind - 
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Doing Their Own Thing 


U.S. architects: goodbye to glass boxes and all that 


T he 1970s were the decade in which 
Modernism died Its BcK)t Hill 
turned out to be the U vS., in whose 
hospitable soil the dreams of the 
pioneers of modern art and architecture » 
lie buried, toes to the rising sun. Once 
they hoped the world would be made < 
whole by new paintings and new' build¬ 
ings. It was not, and there is no avant- 
garde any more; the very phrase has been < 
scrapped, becoming one of the historical 
curiosities of criticism. 

The belief that art could assist s(x:ial 
change was a central idea of the Mod¬ 
ernist enterprise. U pervaded the revolu¬ 
tionary idealism of the Russian construe- i 
tivists, the Bauhaus designers, the 
Dadaists and Surrealists, even the Ab¬ 
stract Expressionists. It has now ended, < 
and instead of the old faith in a heroic fu- < 
ture, we have an institution the Mauso¬ 
leum of the Briefly New 

In architecture, the end of Modernism 
is particularly clear. E’or architecture is 
the social art; one Ux^ks at a painting or 
sculpture, but pec^ple live and work in 
buildings. It is the most expensive art of 
all and therefore the slowest to change; 
for once clients are used to a particular 
look, a standard method of construction 
and a conventional system of status-con¬ 
ferring clues, it is hard to wean any but 
the most adventurous away from them. 
Architecture is alsii the most vis¬ 
ible of all arts. Buildings shape the [\ 
environment; painting and sculp- \ / 

ture only adorn it. All this has | ;^ ' V 

meant that though architecture |. 
chants more slowly than paint- | 
ing, its fluctuations mean more. I 
When they occur, clearly some- \: ^ 
thing is up. What happened to ar- > ^ 

chitecture in the 1970s may ;; 

turn out to be the largest re- f'' 

vision of opinion about build- 
ings-—what they mean, what they 
do, how they should look—-since P 
the first third of our century, the Ij 
“heroic years” of Modernist archi- [} 
lecture, when its terms were 
shaped by such men as Frank I'.a/. 
Lloyd WTight, Walter Gropius, 

Ludwig Mies van der Rohe and Le | 
Corbusier. |/ 

“After a run of a hundred years 
or so/’ wrote one of America's leading ar- 
chiteclure critics, Peter Blake, in his bel- 
ligeitot text Form Follows Fiasco (1977), 
“Moitelm Dogma is worn out. We are now 


fore the start of a new one. During this pe- 
ruxl of transition there will be no mor¬ 
atorium on building ... there will just be 
more and more architecture without ar¬ 
chitects." To travel in American cities is 
to know what he meant, the townscape 
of the ’70s is perfused with cost-accoun¬ 
tant buildings that bear no trace of human 
imagination; three-dimensional graphs of 
optimum efficiency, seemingly designed 
by computers for insects. In the whole pat¬ 
tern of American building, real architec¬ 
ture is a minority's activity. 

But among the architects themselves 
there is an undeniable ferment, unlike 
anything in “classical" Modernist archi¬ 
tecture. The receding tide of orthodoxy 
has left all manner of different organisms 
expensed on the reef. At one taxonomic 
extreme is California’s Frank Gehry, 
49 Ciehry prefers materials --corrugated 
iron, chain-link fence, asbestos shingles, 
raw plywocxl —that allude to the com¬ 
monplace substance of 1960s sculpture, 
and his formal interests frankly lie with | 
what he calls 'a fascina- | 

tion w'ith incoherent ^ / | 


and illogical 
systems, a 


'.li. 


m. 
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questioning of orderliness and function¬ 
ality." At the other extreme lie the clear, 
exquisitely modulated voids and surfaces 
of post-Corbusian designers like Richard 
Meier, 44, and Charles Gwathmey. 40. In 
between fall still more manners and in¬ 
terests* the glass caverns of Cesar Pelli, 
42; the complicated linguistic play with 
Pop and history practiced by Robert Ven¬ 
turi, 53, and his firm in Philadelphia: the 
no less complex, but somewhat less iron¬ 
ic and more playful historicism of Charles 
Mtxjre. 53, and Robert Stern, 39; the 
slangy, “high-tech" flexibility of Hugh 
Hardy. 46. and his firm. Hardy Hol/man 
Pfeiffer, the outright jokiness of Stanley 
Tigerman, 48. 

Most of these architects are under 50, 
which is young in a profession whose only 
guarantee of big jobs is the slow growth 
of practical reputation. Apart from age, 
the main thing they have in common is a 
fascination with architecture as language. 
When tradition (including the Modernist 
tradition) appears in their work, it is quot¬ 
ed rather than adhered to. There is no 
common style. Above all, they have no j 
uniting ideology, as the Bauhaus or, on a j 
less exalted level, the corporate .American 
architects of the ’.50s had. Yet they arc 
regularly grouped under one um- 
X brclla phrase; Post-Mcxlernism. 
a "I The very phrase recognizes 
the end of a tradition. Its main 
//A definer, if not exactly its inventor 
Juf' (it is one of those phrases that 
Xj/ crept out of the woodwork in the I 
^ I. A art world in the middle '70s and j 
// X attached itself to buildings), is | 
// the English architecture critic 
w Charles Jencks. In his latest 
/ book. The Language of H(?st- 

J Modern Architecture (1977), 
:/ Jencks complains that “any 
/ building with funny kinks in it, or 
;/ sensuous imagery” has come to be 
/ labeled Post-Modem, and suggests 
' 'tjiat the term should be restricted to 
hyl^, “impure” buildings that are de¬ 
signed around historical memory, local 
context, metaphor, spatial ambiguity and 
an intense concern with architectural lin¬ 
guistics. That, obviously, excludes the 
glass-cliff builders like Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, and Minoru Yamasaki of the 
* \ World Trade Center, or spokesmen of 
cultural grandeur like l.M. Pel In- 
k deed, given the architecture Ameri- 
Nx cans tove had for 40 years, such a 
y description virtually deprives PdH^ 







Modernism of living faiher figures. There i 
are. of course, dead grandfathers, from | 
the Catalan master of Art Nouveau, An- 1 
toni Gaudi (1852-1926), to the iinglish j 
imperial architect Sir Eldward Lutyens, i 
whose richly ccxled and sometimes 
wildly illogical structures were left 
wherever the British army marched, 
fror.. the Somme balllefields to New 
Delhi 

The nearest man Post-Modernism has 
to a senior partner is. in fact, the lead- 
^ing American architect of his geneiation 
Philip Cortelyou Johnson. The firm of 
Johnson-Burgee has become to American 
architecture what McKim, Mead & While 
was 80 years before: the voice of au¬ 
thority, flavored with luxury Johnson s 
critics see him as a brilliant opportunist 
capable of adapting to any regime of 
taste in eflcct. the Anastas Mikoyan of 
architectural ideology. Certainly Johnson 
has, with da//ling skill, traversed the 
whole range of 20lh century manners 
from the idealistic seventies of the In¬ 
ternational Style (whose name, as an ar¬ 
chitecture critic in tandem with Mcnry- 
Russell HilchctK'k, he coined in 1932), 
through various essays m neo-hisloricisrn, 
to Post-Modernism. 


H e pointed to Post-Modernism 20 ; 
years ago. with his fiirnous die- ' 
turn “You cannot not know his- ! 
toryand last June, when ac¬ 
cepting the A\merican Institute of 
Architects' gold medal, he gave a kind 
of official blessing to it old Bernim pat¬ 
ting heads in the studio ‘We stand at 
an enormous watershed.” he remarked | 
“Wc stand at a place where rnaylx’ wc j 
haven't sitxxl foi 50 years and that is a j 
shift in sensibility so revolutionary that ; 
it IS hard to grasp because we arc right | 
in the middle of it. It is the watershed j 
between what we have all been brought 
up with as the Modern, and something 
new, uncharted, uncertain and absolutely 
delightful.” But to understand the new¬ 
ness of this terrain one must first grasp 
the culture out of which Johnson 
came, the attitudes of the International 
Style 

The essence of the International Style, 
or the Modem Movement (the two phras¬ 
es arc almost synonymous by now), was 
its dogmatism. The years 1900 to 1930 | 
bristle with formulas and coercive ep¬ 
igrams: “Form follows function,” “The 
house is a machine for living in.” and 
so forth. Mies van der Rohe’s "Less is 
more” was prefigured by the Viennepte 
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archileci Adolf Loos' bchef. published 
in Vienna in 1908. thal ornamenl was 
crime "We have outgrown ornamenr' 
exclaimed. "See the lime is nigh, 
freedom awaits us. Soon the streets of 
the City will glisten like while walls, 
like /ion. the holy city, the capital of 
heaven' Then fulfillment will come! " 


T he masters of the Modern Move¬ 
ment all tended to share this mes¬ 
sianic lone Architecture would 
produce the millennium a perfect 
society, implicitly legislated by architects 
In Ic Corbusiers \iew, architecture 
would transcend c\cn politics "Archilcc- 
luie o/ levolutuMi' he wrote, at the tur- 
biilcni beginning of inc ‘ZOs Consequently 
men like Mics. (iropius and le Corbu- 
siei were prone to see Ihemscivcs not only 
as prophets but as lawgivers, and then 
tracts were tilled with a lofty utopianism 
The dream was neatly parodied by John 
Betjeman' 

/ huve a vision of the future, chum 
The w orkers'/hits in fieUIsof soya 
/}ean.s 

I'ow enn^ up like silver pencils, 
score on score. 

Millie .surytn}> millions hear the 
challeiifte come 

f rom microphones in communal 
canteens. 

‘ \o rijnht^ >Jo wronyf All '.s perfect, 
evermore 

Above: Columbus (Ind.) Occupational Health 
Center by Hardy Hoizman Pfeiffer 
Associates. Left and below; 

Richard Meier's Bronx 
Development Center 



One might any that the essential sub¬ 
ject matter of the International Style was 
the end of history Us "functionalism," 
which correctly saw thal mass prcxluciioiK 
was destnyvmg handcraft and. with it. or¬ 
nament, was always colored by this millc- 
narian fantasy Johnson, whtxic relation¬ 
ship to Mies van der Rohe is complicated 
and Oedip-al. argues that "Mics believed 
m the ultimate truth of architecture, es¬ 
pecially of his architecture, thal it was 
closer to the truth than anyone cIsc's be¬ 
cause It wassimplei and could be learned, 
He fell It could be adapted on and on 
into the centuries, until architecture 
bloomed into the great science he thought 
It shinild be and all our cities would look 
like a scries (T Mics buildings a poor 
mans Chicago He lost But he didn't 
know he had " 

IntUicnccd (as it profoundly was) h> 
the chai)s of V\’ofld War I and the uto¬ 
pian dreams of ptisiwa: stKial leorgam- 
/alion. iniernalionalism and communal¬ 
ly. Mixlcrmst architecture was iibscssed 
with the blank slate le Corbusier was 
thus able to dream up one of the most ter¬ 
rifying eiMc schemes in aichiiecturc. the 
192.^ Voisiii Plan for Pans. v\hich meant 
nothing less than the whtMesale ra/mg 
the city and its replacement bv a giid of 
giant low'ci blocks linked b\ freeways and 
parks in the name of impnwement the 
I reiich must submit even their memoiy 
locdiling by the maslerbuilder ()fci>uisc. 
It was never done, but the fact that so 

















many of ihc classical projects of Modern¬ 
ism were not built gave their authors the 
son of freedom the Bastille granted the 
Marquis de Sade's writing The utopian 
impulse did not have to break its teeth 
on the real world Johnson remembers a 
conversation he had 40 years ago w'iih 
the former Bauhaus architect Richard 
Neuira " ‘OlV’ Neutra exclaimed, if only 
I could work for Hitler!' And I said to 
him. but Mr Neutra. you are Jewish* 
Yes.' he said, but he builds buildings.' ' 
The peculiar frustrations of the lime are 
condensed in that exchange 

The clarity and dedication of the 
founding fathers, their unquestionable 
sincerity, tended to paper over the faults 
in the buildings they did make. Several 
generations of architecture students have 
made the pilgrimage to Marseille to ga/e 
on the mighty concrete .stilts and nobly ar¬ 
ticulated flanks of Le Corbusier s mass¬ 
housing block, the Unit^ d'Habilation. 
without apparently noticing what a 
cramped, dingy, drafty building it is lo 
live in, or how indifferent its design was 
to the habits and traditions of the Mar¬ 
seillais. The house-as-machinc obsessions 
of the Modernists were hilariously skew¬ 
ered by Evelyn Waugh in 1928. in the per¬ 
son of Dr. Silenus (alias Waller Gropius), 
functionalist extraordinaire: “The only 
perfect building must be the factory, be¬ 
cause that is built lo house machines.^oi 
men. I do not think it is possible for do¬ 
mestic architecture to be beautiful, but f 
am doing my best. All ill comes from man.l 
Please tell your readers that. Man is ne^ 
er beautiful; he is never happy ex^t 
when he becomes the channel for the dis¬ 
tribution of mechanical forces. " Indeed, 
Gropius" Sftdhng (workers housing de¬ 
velopment) (1928) in Dessau, one of the 
canonical Modernist designs, had ceilings 
6 ft. 2 in. high—^vhich, he thought, was 
I the clearance an average German work¬ 
er needed. 

The InternationUl Style was an archi¬ 
tecture of priitcitiles. No mass, but vol- 

or 


stone walls, sheets of glass were hung like 
curtains on a steel frame. The wall's trans¬ 
parency let the frame declaic it earned 
all the load. Skin and bones were clearly 
differentiated The preferred material for 
the opaque parts of the skin was stucco 
while, taut, smooth and helplessly vul¬ 
nerable to weather and staining Mould¬ 
ings. which gave depth and shadow to 
surfaces (and therefore bulki, w^erc elim¬ 
inated along with every other form of or¬ 
nament. Candor was the goal, a search 
for reductive essences, a constant purg¬ 
ing of super fluiiies. Thus architecture be¬ 
came, for its higher practitioners, a kind 
of secular religion. “We were in a great 
time of faith in the '20s," Johnson says 
“I don't think there has been such a strong 
feeling of that sort since the High Re¬ 
naissance, maybe the French Revolution 
had the same sense that classicism was 
revolutionary and pure.” 

The practical appeal of the Modernist 
idiom, however, was not its spiritual cl- 

Clockwise from top: Tigerman's Daisy House, 
skylight of Stem's Araienk house, Venturi’s 
ski lodge, Gehry's Santa Monica home 
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The Maverick Designer 

taste for simplicity/' wrote Eugene Delacroix, as un- 
#% deceived a painter as ever lived, "cannot endure for 
long/' That could be Philip Johnson's motto. The septuage- 
nerian senior partner in the firm of Johnson-Burgee is a lean, 
immaculately turned out dandy wnh a merrily cackling 
laugh, a tongue like a sjambok and a power over taste that no 
other architect can equal. "Old age," he says, "is the most im 
portant single thing to have. You just thumb your nose at the 
world and go about your business. We lake aliout IO'y of the 
work that comes into the office, and the rest we turn down 
Johnstm-Burgec and I.M. Pei & Partners are the two "hot' 
corporate firms in American architecture today; and be 
tween Johnson and Pei, younger architects tend to side with 
Johnson, the maverick. 

Johnson's reputation as an enfant terrible, floating like a 


for Naiti Germany, trying to start a splinter fascist party in 
America. This failed, and in 1^ Johnson entered architec¬ 
ture school. He had backed into the profession as a critic, but 
m the process he had helped bring Mies van der Rohe to 
America and fought bravely to shift avant-garde taste in the 
direction of the same utopian machine culture he would de¬ 
light in poking fun at 40 years later. Dur¬ 
ing his long association with the Inter¬ 
national Style, he built some of its 
canonical late build¬ 
ings, notably his own 
glass house on his es¬ 
tate at New Ca¬ 
ll 959) 
and. with Mies. 
Manhattan's 
Seagram 
Building 



butterfly between the styles and 
stinging like a bee at the conferenc¬ 
es. goes back a long way. It is 
grounded in his wealth: he did not 
need to build for a living. The son of 
a well-off Cleveland lawyer who 
handed over to him a bundle of stock 
in a new company named Alcoa,* 
Johnson lives in a manner unrivaled I 
by many architects since the days of i 
the gentlemen dilettanti of Georgian ? 


England. He maintains several sLJ___ 

buildings for his personal use, most Cntivof Jolmson*sAT&Taiid(top)|iniiMifor€MeaCSt»vt€oiimiunltyCI^^ 
of them in a rolling p^rk in New Ca- ^ 

naan. Conn., including an underground culture bunker for (1958), which survivj^ as the virtual Parthenon of glass-^id 

part of hts private collection of paintings. architecture. But mlilA some other men of his generation. 

Being rich, he could travel. Johnson scrap^ through a Johnson kept his stylish sense of incongruity and hts 

degree course in philosophy at Harvard—with interruptions loathing of repetitioiif^is the Balanchine of architecture, 

because of nervous collapses, it took seven years—and set off His range is wide, runnii^rom the Renaissance monumen- 

to Germany in 1930 to see the new architecture. He met its talism of the A TdtT building to the airy glass cathedral now 

founding fathers, Mies van der Rohe. Gropius, Le Corbusier, in pre^ess for a California hot-gospeller. Robert Schtdier. 
and in 1932 he and his friend Henry-Russell Hitchcock pub- Like all high Tories, Johnson is now impatient wHli the 
Ushed a book that named the new phenomenon: The Inter- idea that architectuie can improve humanity. And also yke 

national Style. them, he believes in the need for palaces, atmosi as a biolog-, 

Before he was an architect, Johnson became the director ical urge. '*As birds have beautihil ptumage/" he jimbnea, 
M the architecture department of Manhattan's fledUUng his round, George Mcanygbisswglimii^lttm an owI%eyes« 
jJjMuseum ot Modem Art. In 1936 he scandalized h^^l* ' so do we try to have bcsndiftd Minings. Thim is no dthef 

b^;^ettgnihg frbm hk peat and, imbued with purpose.'' v \ * ; ; / 
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evation but its low cost. “Every cheap ar¬ 
chitect could copy Mies/' says Johnson. 
“He could go to the client and say, 1 can 
do a building cheaper than 1 did it for 
you last year, because now 1 have a re¬ 
ligion. We have a flat roof and simple fac- 
torv-made curtain walls. It was a justi- 
ficaiion for cheapness that U>ok over our 
cityscapes, and that is what you see in 
New York today." The universal glass 
box, cut-rate Mies (for real Mies was real 
»architecture, and too expensively finished 
for most developers to tolerate), would 
cover any function: airport, bank, office 
block, church, club. It tended to be what 
the Germans labeled Stempelarchitektur. 
rubber-stamp building. Thus a debased 
form of Modernist dogmatism, what 
Charles Jencks called “the rationaliza¬ 
tion of taste into cliches based on sta¬ 
tistical averages of style and theme," 
turned out to be the official style of 
the '50s and '60s. When repeated ad 
nauseam by architects all over the U.S. 
during the building boom of the 1950s. 
to the point where the curtain-wall || 
grid had become the “rational." cost- L 
account face of capitalism itself, it was I 
bound to provoke a reaction I 


“you cannot not know history," orthodox 
Miesians were scandalized. Johnson had 
allowed himself private ironies when 
building for himself, the gazebo on his 
lake in New Canaan. Conn., is scaled 
down to the propt^rtions of the famous 
dwarves’ quarters in the Gon/aga Palace 
in Mantua, a complete antifunctionalist 
joke. But for a long while Johnson was 
too embedded in the world of high taste 
and big money to permit himself large 
public ironies: that is one of the freedoms 
Varchitecte du roi has to abjure. 

Thus the work that did most to pre¬ 
cipitate the Post-Modernist attitude in 
America was not by Johnson; nor was it 
a building. It was a book, published in 
1966 by an obscure architect and theorist 




T he first sign of it, not much liet- ^ 

ter than the original malaise, ^ 

was “historicism,"—the rich, 
betiutiful prose of corporate BBHk 
style, achieved with acres of white Charles Moore 
marble that somehow always ended up 
looking like plastic laminate. The Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art by 
William Pereira is an early Western 
example of the genre; its equivalent on 
the East Coast was Lincoln Center in 
Manhattan, a large, poor panxly of Mi¬ 
chelangelo's Campidoglio in Rome, 
designed by Wallace Harrison, Max 
Abramovitz and by Philip Johnson, 
whose building was the New York 
State Theater All the historical allu¬ 
sions in this corporate style (and there 
were plenty of them) were seriously 
trotted forth as an antidote to Inter¬ 
national Style purity. But they tended 
to escape the architects' control. Build- Richard Meier 
ings mean things; sometimes they con¬ 
vey meaning in highly complicated ways, from Phi] 
but they can also be ven^ blunt, and un- Its title w 
consciously so. The silliness of many of in Archiu 
the biggest recent official architeftural This 
projects in America flows from ihjs.^ .Post-Mo< 
No doubt when Gordon Bunshaft aiad hne Arch 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill designed tlV Sor Mode 
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Cesar Pelli 


vast concrete drum of the Hirsh horn 
seum in Washington they had in jnind 
the “ideal/' unbuilt funerary monui|ents 
to heroes dreamed up by the French 
Revolutionary Architect ^tienne-Louis 
Boull6e. That does not stop the thing look¬ 
ing like a set for The Guns of Navarone, 
minus the guns: an unwitting parody of 
museum security. 

At the end of a tradition, only irony 
can control quotation; and irony would 
beame one of the nuun features of Post- 
Mddemism. When Johnson decreed that 


from Philadelphia named Robert Venturi. 
Its title was Complexity and Contradiction 
in Architecture. 

This text has the same importance for 
Post-Modernism as Le Corbusier's Vers 
jj^ne Architecture, published in 1923, did 
for Modernism. It is, in other words, one 


of the hinges of recent architectural his¬ 
tory. In tone, Venturi's manifesto was al¬ 
most diffident; “Architects can no longer 
afford to be intimidated by the puritan¬ 
ically moral language of orthodox mod¬ 
ern architecture. I like elements which 
are hybrid rather than ‘pure.’ compromis¬ 
ing rather than ‘clean,' distorted rather 
than ‘straightforward,' ambiguous... and 
equivocal rather than direct and clear. 1 
am for messy vitality ffver obvious unity 
... 1 am for richne^ of meaning rather 
than clarity of meanina." 


Le Corbusier’s book had put a gen¬ 
eration on the spot. Progress or reaction? 
Architecture or revolution? Sheep or 
goats? Utopia or the dark backside of his¬ 
tory? Which do you choose? Now Ven¬ 
turi was arguing for the Either, the Or 
and the Holy Both, and his text reads 
rather like the litany that Claes Olden¬ 
burg, the most powerful Amencan artist 
of his generation, had written five years 
earlier “1 am for art that coils and grunts 
like a wrestler. 1 am for art that sheds 
hair. I am for art you can sit on 1 am for 
art you can pick your nose with or stub 
your toes on." 

In exalting the density and plurality 
of “everyday" architecture above the sin¬ 
gleness of the Mexiernist ideal, Venturi’s 
_ ideas joined up with the Pop move¬ 
ment, which by 1966 had already 
peaked in America Venturi was 
roundly damned for this by Modernist 
critics, as Pop painting had been 
damned by formalist critics seeking to 
preserve the “purity" of canonical, 
Greenbcrg-slyle color abstraction. But 
young architects and architecture stu¬ 
dents thought otherwise; Hy the early 
1970s Venturi, who had built very few ' 
> buildings, had attracted a considerable 
following as a theorist and critic. 

His most “shocking" venture was 
another book. Learning from Las Ve¬ 
gas (1972). That title said it all. After 
the high ambitions of Modernism, the 
glitzy show biz vernacular of Route 91. 
“We believe," Venturi's group an¬ 
nounced, “a careful documentation 
and analysis of the commercial strip 
is as important to architects and ur¬ 
banists today as were the studies of me¬ 
dieval Europe and ancient Rome and 
Greece to earlier generations." Why? 
Because the strip was there; it was what 
the dominant American machine, the 
car. had actually done to cities. The ar¬ 
chitect’s job was not to ignore the strip 
(it would not go away, whether Mod¬ 
ernism liked it or not), but to learn to 
do the strip well. And this meant tol¬ 
erating variety: of style, of lingo, of 
message. “For the artist, creating the 
new may mean choosing the old or the 
existing. Pop artists have relearned this. 
Our acknowledgment of existing, com¬ 
mercial architecture at the scale of the 
highways is within this tradition." 

Venturi saw the everyday commercial 
vernacular—McDonald’s, Ramada Inn, 
Burger King, Tastcc-Freez, Fatburger, 
Kentucky Fried-—as a source, just as the 
International Style had used the “style- 
less" metaphor of machinery, biplanes 
and ocean liners as its source. “We admit 
symbolism in architecture. As form, the 
strip is ugly and amorphous. As symbols, 
it works." In this way, Venturi gave ar¬ 
chitectural thinking the most angular 
shove it had received in half a century: 
away from beautiful, unitary, abstract 
form, toward linguistic variety and an 
ironic, mildly dandified awareness of his- 
torv and how to auota.it»Xhe atrin was 




the tool that opened a most curious can 
of worms 

Venturi’s own buildings, designed in 
partnership with his wife Denise Scott 
Brown, John Rauch and Stephen 1/en- 
ovt\ are more restrained in their use of 
P<vp motifs than his polemics. As C'ali- 
foinia’s("harlcs Mo<')re remarks. “Venturi 
has celebrated McDonald's Golden Arch¬ 
es. but I'd lake bets he's never eaten a 
Big Mac " He has built no big commis¬ 
sions, so his intentions lead best in his 
houses, most recently in a ski kxJge at 
Aspen, Colo. It is a stew of historical ref¬ 
erences: “An Art Nouveau grandfather 
clock with arls-and-crafls overtones," 
says Venturi, and overlaid with sugges¬ 
tions of tree house, pagoda and the in¬ 
timate precision of the Finnish mas¬ 
ter Alvar Aalto. Outside, it is an 
aggressive little building, with its over- 
si/e dormer windows, tight walls and 
thick compressive hat of a roof In¬ 
side, the Mission style takes over, pro¬ 
viding an enveloping timber womb in 
the form of a vaulted sitting rcK)m on 
the lop floor- one of the mt)st roman¬ 
tic and picturesque spaces, like an 
old Polish synagogue, that recent ar¬ 
chitecture has to offer. Nothing in 
this building could be called revivalist; 
everything is quotation and proposi¬ 
tion, exaggerated detail held in 
parentheses. Venturi seems to be 
expressing the same son 
of relationship to the 
past that theorizing man¬ 
nerist architects like Va¬ 
sari, in the I6lh century, 
had with Michelangelo's 
more heroic prototypes. 


Moore wants buildings to “freshen 
one's perception of the familiar,” rather 
than turn Pop into a sequence of quota¬ 
tions a la Venturi. He uses space with orig¬ 
inality It is not the “universal " grid- 
space, the abstract Rww//i-with-a-view of 
Bauhaus thought, but a choppily pi\x:es- 
sional medium, full of ambiguities and 
kinks, stagy, and as apt to be inflected by 
supergraphics as by walls. Moore's latest 
project, with w hich he is “thrilled. ’ is real¬ 
ly a stage set. The Piazza d'ltalia foun¬ 
tain in New Orleans was commissioned 
as a celebratory space for the local Ital¬ 
ian community. MeK>re dismissed all 
thought of “unitary” Tuscan directness 
and produced a razzmatazz design, a ca¬ 



FrankGehry 


Robert Stem 




lt is the sensibility of 
the architecture schcxil, 

I a trait also found in 
Robert Stern's work 
Stern's remarkable house 
in Armonk, N.Y., is like 
an assembly of delicately 
related fragments. One 
seems to be looking at a 
stage set that represents a 
villa. Instead of coalescing in the strong 
cubical masses of Italian country archi- 
tecuirc, the walls are like screens, sep¬ 
arated, undulating, shearing away from 
one another, the cflcct resembles paint¬ 
ing as much as it docs building, in its de- 
material ization and purity of eflTect 
—down to the smallest detail of a skylight. 

Charles Moore’s work is more exu¬ 
berant and whimsical than this. Academ¬ 
ically. Moore is one of the most influen¬ 
tial architects in America. He now 
teaches at u.c.l.a.'s school of architec¬ 
ture, and he ran Yale's from 1965 to 1975, 
giving the students a lively and eclectic 
program that was oriented more toward 
the Beaux-Arts inventiveness of the late 
Louis Kahn than toward the Internation¬ 
al Style. In his bix>k Body, Memory and 
Architecture* (1977). Moore also set forth 
his brnbition for a more humanistic n^ode 
of building, the “dwelling” or “ne$t” as op- 





Stanley Tigerman 


diaries Gwathmey 


price resembling the gaudy, papier-mache 
fair sets of Sicilian festa decor: fragments 
of Roman and Renaissance buildings 
around an 80-ft.-long stone map of Italy, 
like the masterpiece of a megalomaniac 
pastry cook. A fountain spurts out of 
Mcxire's Sicily, and its water runs down 


brary is candied with bright primary hues; 
and though its windows are the wrong 
height for people who walk erect, they 
are considerately built low for those in 
wheelchairs. 

This revival of color—mainly mock- 
industrial color, the sharp hues used for 
coding function in factories—extends to 
other architects. The “high-tech” look 
that pervades Hardy Hol/man Pfeiffer's 
projects is inherently slangy and decora¬ 
tive If one buys a sculpture to perk up a 
building, it argues, one will probably get 
something made of brightly painted pipes, i 
drums and 1-bcams. So why not forget 
sculpture and paint the ducts one has? 
“We've plunged headlong into the dec¬ 
orative arts," says the firm's head, 
Hugh Hardy “Craftsmanship is bust¬ 
ing out all over. It's clearly a reaction 
to the asceticism of the Modern 
movement ” 

But that asceticism may also be 
quoted The work of Richard Meier 
in particular, and to a lesser extent that 
of Charles Gwathmey and Michael 
Graves, is permeated by the Corbusian 
dream of the “while world," the build¬ 
ing as a metaphor of clarity, order and 
singularity set against the enveloping 
otherness of nature (If Mies and the 
grid-internationalists have ceaseid to be 
quotable, Le Corbus'er has not, and 
the difl'eience is due to the richness of 
Corbu’s ideas, his use of 
volume and surface rather 
' than abstract space ) Mei- 
ei's aichilecture is highly 
abstract, but it is not in¬ 
hospitable. A project like 
his Bronx Development 
Center in New York City, 
with its suavely detailed 
metal walls, certainly al¬ 
ludes to the Corbusian 
machine look; but it would 
not have been built by 
contractors in the '20$, 
and its rigorous attention 
to scale and finish amount 
to a degree of luxury that 
has almost vanished from 
public building since the 19th century. 

Charles Gwathmey relates the purity 
of Meier's buildings, and his own, to di¬ 
rect expression rather than a longing for 
the abstract or utopian form: “Our vork 
has been called very abstract, but we 
wanted the exterior and interior of the 



in rivulets representing the Po, the Arno I building to be simultaneous. The form is 
and the Tiber. f' 

Carried further, mannerism turns intS 
jokes. One exponent of the building as 
sight gag is Chicago Architect Stanley 


Tigerman. His best-known visual joke is 
the Daisy House in Porter Beach, Ind. 
The house is in the shape of a phallus; a 
flight of white concrete steps, cascading 
down to the lake shore, represents the se¬ 
men. Tigerman can alst^ be serious, as in 
his award-winning Library for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped at the Uni¬ 
versity of lllinois’^hicago Circle campus. 
Since most blind peqple are at least part¬ 
ly sight^, apd can regist^ color, the li: 


dtfrwed from the inside to the outside. 
Ibere are no external decorations or di- 
^^^onary doodads. The facade equals the 
living space. At night, with the lights on 
in tlm building, you can see the spatial or- 
gani^tion—you're reading the building 
as a negative.” Yet this constructivist ap¬ 
proach can coexist with vestiges of a low- 
pitched Spanish mission roof, as in 
Gwathmey's recent Long Island house. 

These inflections of form, historical 
allusion and context work well in small 
buildings; so far, their main testing ground 
has been houses for the rich. Can one see 
a similar shift in corporate builduigs? Nqt 



_ Arc hite cture _ 

the New York Times, who called it “the 
most provocative and daring skyscraper 
proposed for New York since the Chrys¬ 
ler Building" and “the first major mon¬ 
ument of Post-Modernism." Hogwash, re¬ 
torted another critic, Michael Sorkin, in 
the Village Voice: AT&T will be "the ar¬ 
chitecture of applique ... the Seagram 
building with ears." 

AT&T is certainly a shift from 
Modernism, but to where? Apparently, 
to "Manhatlanism"—that fantasy-laden. 
Promethean language of shaped towers 
that produced the great monuments of the 
’20s and '30s Rockefeller Center, Empire 
State, the Chrysler Building As the ar¬ 
chitect Rem Kix)lhass has argued in his 
brilliantly suggestive bcx)k. Delirious New 
York (Oxford, 1978), these were the de¬ 
finitive fantasy-structures of American 
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'7 don V know anything about architecture. 


eventually make of this high-camp, post- 
Pop irony performing as status monumen- 
talism is anyone's guess, hut that is what 
Johnson has produced, and the fact is em¬ 
phasized by the lop of the building—the 
now famous ‘grandfather ckx'k ' pedi¬ 
ment with its round operculum, through 
which the heating system will issue clouds 
of steam on cold days This is yet anoth¬ 
er histoncisl joke, alluding to one of John¬ 
son's favorites from the past—Boullee, 
whose vast panoramas of pyramids, ma¬ 
sonry globes and smoking crematoria are 
among the singular dticuments of the ear¬ 
ly Industrial Revolution. That a building 
should have a lop was. of course, anath¬ 
ema to Johnson s mentor, Mies van dcr 
Rohe; the glass prism required a flat roof, 
finished in one clean cut. But since all 
the great pre-Modernisl Manhattan 



1 know what / don 'i like." 


yet. The "new" corporate look, however, 
is strongly mannered. It was developed 
by Johnson-Burgee in the IDS Center in 
Minneapolis (1972) and, more successful¬ 
ly, in their Pennzoil Place in Houston 
(I97fii Johnson calls it "shaped modern ' 
-^the glass slab with shears and cuts. 
Sometimes it is combined with mirror 
glass. This fashion for veiling the mass in 
shine, or dissolving it in reflect ions, can 
be seen in the polished aluminum skin of 
Hugh Slubbins’ Citicorp Building in 
Manhattan. 

These structures retreating behind 
glitter are like elephants coyly dissem¬ 
bling themselves. The trouble with such 
high collcx|uial slickness is that since the 
walls do not even have the visible grid of 
columns, lintels and glass to lend them 
scale, they take on an even more remote 
and intimidating look than those done in 
the International Style. They are "ab¬ 
stract shimmering things,” as one critic, 
Robert Jensen, wrote, ‘‘sealed from all 
memory.” 

I The most confident example of the 
I manner is by the Argentine-bt^rn archi¬ 
tect Cesar Pelli, now dean of the college 
of art and architecture at Yale His Pa¬ 
cific Design Center of 1976 has been as¬ 
similated into the local folklore of Los An- 
I geles quicker than any building in recent 
I memory, Ixicause it is so violently at odds 
with Its flat suburban context Known as 
the Blue Whale, it is an immense exhi¬ 
bition hall, the Crystal Palace of the West 
Coast, providing more than 750,000 sq. 
ft. of space. The surface is not mirror, but 
scmiiransluccnt blue glass, which glitters 
and disappears and re-forms against the 
dusty blue sky, In form, it resembles an ex¬ 
truded architectural molding, one single 
block. Its scale is its success, a vast il¬ 
lusion built for the luxury interior-dec¬ 
oration industry, plunked firmly down in 
Dreamsville. 

T he only architect to apply the his- 
toricist metaphors of Post-Mod¬ 
ernism to a large corporate struc¬ 
ture, still unbuilt, is Philip 
Johnson. And only his age (72) and pres¬ 
tige have enabled him to get away with 
it. The building in question is the cor¬ 
porate headquarters of the world’s larg¬ 
est business. A T & T, to be built in mid- 
' town Manhattan. Given its cost of $H0 
million and the prominence of its site, the 
building could scarcely fail to provoke aip 
gument. But in addition Johnson and Bur¬ 
gee designed it as a summing-up of Post,.,* 
Modernist building. This prospect 
some architects with skepticism. Sfys 
Charles Moore, "Philip’s a genius ana a 
gadfly, a delightful tourist. But people’s 
expectations that he would sum up all the 
currents in architecture today with the 
AT&T building are simply wishful 
thinking." Thus the design, long before 
excavations have started, is already con¬ 
troversial. Ai one end of the scale there 
is (as usual) Johnson’s most fervent ad¬ 
mirer among critics, Paul Goldberger of 


capital, the cathedrals of a ‘culture of con¬ 
gestion" that finds its apogee in the 1,244 
blocks of Manhattan Island. No glass slab 
could hope to be as rich in imagery as 
the work of an architect like Raymond 
Hcxxl (chief architect of Rockefeller Cen¬ 
ter, designer of the old McGraw-Hill 
Building and the Chicago Tribune Tow¬ 
er), This point was not lost on Johnson. 
Fantasy veiled as history: such is the mes¬ 
sage of A T & T. In the process. Hood is 
appropriated to the recipe. 

AT&T is peculiar rather than rad- 
i. Its main element is a 660-ft. glass 
Jb laced into a Beaux-Arts, Manhattan- 
ist corset of pinky-gray granite. This shaft 
sits on an entrance block that is an enor¬ 
mous pastiche of the courtyard front of 
Brunelleschi’s 15th century Pazzi Chapel 
in Florence. One cannot guess from draw¬ 
ings or models how well this will work. 
To take a small, private Renaissance 
chapel and inflate it to nearly the size of 
the Baths of Caracalla is the kind of per¬ 
versity Johnson enjoys but has never been 
allowed to do on such a ^ale before. It is 
architecture mimicking the strategies of 
Claes Oldenburg. What AT&T will 


buildings have lops—finials, breadbas¬ 
kets, cornices, tow^ers—the first big Post- 
Modernist one must have one t(H>. 

‘To me,' Johnson remarked in 1973, 
"the drive for monumentality is as inbred 
as the desire for fixxl or sex, regardless of 
how we denigrate it. All cultures that can 
be called cultures have built monuments 
—that is, buildings of unusual si/e and ex¬ 
penditure of effort, that have aroused 
pride and enjoyment as well as utility.’* 
In the end. the importance of AT&T 
may not be its status as a single act of 
building, but rather the permission it will 
grant other architects to build their own 
monuments of the hybrid. Johnson did 
not create the way of thinking that his 
building reflects. But he help^ bring it 
about, and now he has given it a degree 
of public validity that cannot help affect¬ 
ing other corporate clients. Houses 
change the secret history of style, but 
monuments determine its public fate. Can 
one have a monument to doubt? Perhaps 
not. The idea would not have arisen 50 
years ago. But what else, in a lime of tran¬ 
sition, questioning, and mannerism, can 
one expect? _ 





Religion 


The Pope Will Hit the Road 

John Paul Uplans venturesome trips to Mexico and Poland 


E ven before his election, it was obvi¬ 
ous that the future Pope John Paul II 
|X)ssessed formidable political skills. As 
Karol Cardinal Wojtyla of Cracow, he 
displayed a rhetorical power and dis¬ 
ciplined intelligence that made him a 
man to be reckoned with by the Com¬ 
munist rulers of his native Poland, and 
a humility and charm that endeared him 
to the pc(»plc The unanswered question 
was how willing he would be to 
test these gifts on the world stage 
As 1^79 began, he seemed quite 
willing indeed. In planning his first 
two foreign trips, to Mexico later 
this month and to Poland in the 
spring, he chose countries whose 
populations arc overwhelmingly 
Catholic but whr>se governments 
have been, for very different rea¬ 
sons, notoriously anticlerical 

His decision go to Mexico on 
his first sortie abroad was singularly 
bold, since the history of church- 
state relations there is riddled with 
conflict and blot^dshed. for three 
centuries, the church was an arm 
of the Spanish Crown and a reac¬ 
tionary opponent of independence. 

I he colonial yoke was finally 
sloughed in 1821, and under the 
constitutions of 1857 and 1917, ail 
church property was seized, monas¬ 
tic orders were prohibited, and each 
state was empiiwered to determine 
how many clergymen could serve 
in Its territory. Though,the antag¬ 
onisms are less virulent today, any 
government ofllcial who enters a 
church to worship still does so at 
the risk of ruining his career. A car¬ 
toon in the Mexico City newspaper 
Excelsior last week captured the 
country’s schizophrenia, a govern¬ 
ment bureaucrat frowns at news of 
the Pope's visit, then when alone, jumps 
for joy with his rosary beads in hand. 

Although 92^’( Catholic, Mexico lacks 
formal diplomatic ties with the Vatican, 
and the Pope will come without an of¬ 
ficial government invitation. Nonetheless, 
the government will accord him viP treat¬ 
ment and heavy security. After a possi¬ 
ble stopover in the Dominican Republic, 
John Paul 11 is due to arrive in Mexico 
City on Jan. 26 for a visit to the nearby 
shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe. The 
next day he will proceed to Puebla, 65 
miles to the southeast, for the opening of 
a conference of Latin American bishops. 
During his five-day stay the Pope may 
also offer a “People's Mass" at Aztec Sta¬ 
dium (capacity; 100.000) in Mexico City. 
The theme of the Puebla conference. 



of Latin America." sounds innocuous but 
may well produce controversy. Ten years 
ago. a similar conference of bishops 
passed a human rights resolution that 
aligned the church with the poor and dis- 
pc^ssessed. Tradition-minded churchmen 
complain that this fueled the “theology of 
liberation" that has given C'atholicism a 
Marxist hue in Latin America. 

The Po|x; could sidestep this touchy 


nist. he must privately deplore their 
Marxist till. His visit, warns an activist 
priest, ““could be a disaster for liberation- 
theology supporters and the rest of the 
progressives." Meanwhile Mexican poli¬ 
ticians are fretting over the Pontiffs re¬ 
ception. “We have had a 70% abstention 
rale in municipal elections this year,’" says 
an official of the ruling Partido Revolu- 
cionario Instilucional. “The Pope could 
turn out over a million Mexicans and 
make us look silly." 

If John Paul's trip to Mexico is touchy, 
it may prove a mere warmup for his first 
return to Poland since becoming Pope. If 
the government approves, the visit to Po¬ 
land will probably come in May, 
to celebrate the 9()0th anniversary 
of the martyrdom of St. Stanislaw. 
Vatican sources speculate that the 
Pope may want to prepare further 
for that homecoming by sandwich¬ 
ing in another trip, conceivably to 
the shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
in France. 
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Pontiff celebrates midnight Mass In St. Peter's Basilica 

The wessaf^e hack home was too pointed for Polish censors. 


issue by avoiding Puebla, but he has ev¬ 
idently never doubted the need to attend. 
He was guided in part by his interest in 
human rights and in part by the fact that 
some 300 million of the world's 700 mij 
lion Catholics live in the region. As he i 
served in his Christmas address to 
College of Cardinals; “Some say that 
future of the church will be decided in 
Latin America, and there is some truth 
in that," 

What impact the Pontiff will have on 
the dispute between “ progressives" and 
“conservatives" is a source of avid spec¬ 
ulation. Like progressives in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. he considers himself a social activist 
and a friend of the downtrodden. But he 
worries about tlRc degree of political in¬ 
volvement amon£(p'“progressive" priests 
there, and as an implacable anti-Cpmmu* 


A s if to warn John Paul II against 
I roiling domestic waters. Polish 
authonlies cen.sored the Pontiffs 
Christmas message to his Cracow 
diocese Blue-penciled were several 
sections referring to St. Stanislaw, 
who was murdered by King Boles- 
law IT for protesting the monarch’s 
cruelty and repression of his sub¬ 
jects. The censors evidently were 
worried that Poles might draw un¬ 
flattering. prescnl-day parallels. 

Word of the deletions spread 
quickly, outraging Poles and em¬ 
barrassing government officials. 
The regime lamely suggested a low- 
level censt^r had been guilty of ex¬ 
cessive zeal. Though the uncen¬ 
sored text did not appear in either 
the official or religious press, it was 
read from pulpits throughout the 
Pope's home diocese of Cracow. 
Polish church leaders shrewdly cap¬ 
italized on the gaffe by remaining 
officially silent. No amount of ex¬ 
coriation could have been as effective as 
the regime's own inept handling of !he sit¬ 
uation; what is more, a public fight might 
hsjfVe jeopardized the Pope’s trip. 

.An official invitation almost surely 
^m\\ be extended. As things stand now, 
government has no way to block the 
[sit short of an arbitrary refbsal that 
Id bring international ridicule. Like 
ICO, the devout country (95% of Po¬ 
land’s 35 million inhabitants are Cath¬ 
olic) would give any Pope a warm recep¬ 
tion. For a native son, the crowds will be 
delirious and will far outstrip any stage- 
managed welcome in the past for Polish 
Party Chief Edward Gierek or even So¬ 
viet Leader Leonid Brezhnev. But this is 
probably something that political leaders 
in Poland, and many other countries, are 
gpiiv; to have to|et used to. 
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Medicine 


Carte r’ s “I njury" 

Treating those hemorrhoids 

W iien the While House forthrightly 
announced that Jimmy Carter was 
in severe pain from a bad case of hemor¬ 
rhoids and that surgery was being con¬ 
sidered, inevitably there were some jokes. 
It is not an ailment an individual elects 
to advertise unless, like Carter, he must 
in order to cancel a day's schedule with¬ 
out giving the stock market a heart at¬ 
tack. There was also a great deal of sym¬ 
pathy, tacit and expressed. Wiotc one 
Egyptian: “May Allah cure you This ill¬ 
ness should have been inflicted on an un¬ 
just leader rather than you. O Carter ' 
Hemorrhoids, or piles, are one of civ^ 
ili/ation's oldest medical complaints 
They afflict perhaps half of all adult 
Americans. One famous sufferer was suj)- 
posedly Napoleon, who is said to have 
had such excruciating pain at WaterUxi 
he could not sleep or sit on his horse. Car¬ 
ter's “physical injury." as he described it, 
was less debilitating It only cost him, be¬ 
sides that one day's apix)inlmenls. his 
daily jogging and a quail hunt 

Hemorrhoids arc a swelling of veins 
in the rectum and anal canal 1 hese ves¬ 
sels can become so distended that they 
pnnrude, rupture and bleed If piles de¬ 
velop near sensitive nerve endings, they 
can be extremely painful. No one is quite 
sure just what starts the swelling, but he¬ 
redity seems to play an important role 
Says Dr Norman Nigro. chief of colon 
and rectal surgery at Detroit’s Wayne 
Slate University. “Hemorrhoids run in 
families. People inherit veins that are 
apt to become dilated ” Habit may also 
be a factor, including the “bathroom as 



The Carters on Christmas Day 

Both private and public discomfort 


library ' syndrome. Explains Los Angeles 
Proctologist Michael Prcilich. ‘We were 
not meant to sit on toilets, we were 
meant to squat in the field " 7‘hc Amer¬ 
ican diet IS also a culprit. Hciivy on pro¬ 
cessed foods, light on fiber for bulk, it 
I can produce constipation and straining. 
Obesity and pregnancy. Ux), may con¬ 
tribute to hemorrhoids because of the 
I extra pressure. 

Fearful of the cost and trauma of tra¬ 
ditional surgical cures, or simply embar- 
I rassed, most sufferers medicate them¬ 
selves. Popular ovcr-the-counlcr prepara¬ 


ENGAGED. Debby Boone, 22, pop singer 
{You Lipht Up My / \fe) and daughter of 
wholesome, while-bucked Pat Boone; and 
Gabriel Eerrer, 2I, son of Jose Ferrer and 
Rosemary Clooney. 

MARRIED. Bibi Andersson, 43. Swedish*^- 
tress and longtime star of lngmarMBer|- 
man films iThe Seventh Seal); and Per Al^.* 
marie, 39, chairman of the Swedish Fihfn 
Institute and former head of his nation', 
Liberal Parly, both for the second 
in Stockholm. I 

MARRIED. Rex Harrison, 70, English film 
and stage actor; and Mercia Tinker, forty- 
ish, Singapore-born Swiss brunette; he for 
the sixth lime; in Pawling, N.Y. 

DKD. Houarl Boumedlefine, 53, President of 
Algeria since 1965; of a rare blood and 
bone-marrow disease known as Wal¬ 
denstrom's mad-oglobulinemia, after lin- 

I 


Mile sto nes_ 

genng in a coma for 39 days, in Algiers 
{see\M0R{0) 

DIED. Charles G. Mortimer, 78. head of Gen¬ 
eral FckkIs Corp. (1954-65), of a heart at¬ 
tack; in Orleans, Mass. Joining the Pos- 
tum Co. (later renamed General Foixls) 
in 1928, Mortimer revolutionized the 
Tierican kitchen by his masterful mar¬ 
king of such convenience fexxis as Birds 
Lye frozen vegetables, Tang breakfast 
drink and Maxwell House instant coffee. 
Though he helped build General Foods 
into the world’s largest processed food 
company, with annual sales of $1 5 bil¬ 
lion. Mortimer knew his industry’s lim¬ 
its. “You cannot sell me on some new ftxxl 
called ‘Glalsky’ that will have all the nu¬ 
trients of steak. " he once said. “I want 
my steak." 

DIED. Louto de Rochemont, 79, hard-driv¬ 
ing film producer wholin 1934 joined with 


tions can indeed relieve si^mc symptoms 
temporarily So can hot baths and a 
change in diet and bowel habits. But dex;- 
toi*s emphasize that w'henever rectal 
bleeding occurs, there should be a prompt 
prtx'lological examination; while hemor¬ 
rhoids themselves are not life-ihreatening, 
such bleeding may be a sign of cancer or 
some other serious ailment Happily, most 
hemorrhoid complaints can now be treat¬ 
ed simply and almost painlessly in the 
doctor's office. 

If the hemorrhoids are internal, away 
from the lower rectum’s nerve endings, 
physicians often rely on a technique 
known as rubber-band ligation. A tiny 
rubber band is looi'ied lightly around the 
swollen region. No longer drawing nour¬ 
ishing blood, the hemorrhoid withers 
away Carter, plagued by hemorrhoids 
since college, had just such a procedure 
in 1974 Some doctors inject a special so¬ 
lution into nearby tissue that constricts 
the vessels and thus cuts off the blocxJ 
supply Still another technique involves 
dilating, or widening, the anus with 
stretching devices. 

P articularly useful for piles near the 
sensitive anus is cryosurgery. A probe, 
ccxiled by liquid nitrogen (temperature: 
— 196 C or — 32r F). painlessly freezes 
the troublesome tissue. But freezing pro¬ 
duces a foul-smelling discharge that re¬ 
quires wearing a sanitary pad for a few 
weeks It is also more expensive, several 
hundred dollars v,v about $50 for each 
hemorrhoid by the ligation method. 

.As for Jimmy Carter, his discomfort, 
both private and public, was more easily 
ended. Last week, after rest and “routine 
pain medication.” he was so improved 
that his doctors decided against surgery 
unless there is another flare-up ■ 


Roy Larsen, then circulation manager of 
TiMt, to create the movie newsreel. The 
March of Time, after a lengthy illness; in 
York Harbor. Me. Starling his career at 
age 14 by filming his neighbors with a 
homemade camera, de Rochemont 
worked for Fox Movietone New's before 
designing Timi 's pioneering monthly film 
with its blend of news, dramatic re-en¬ 
actments of events and controversial so¬ 
cial comment, punctuated by a dynamic 
voice announcing Time marches ow/'* Af¬ 
ter leaving March of Time in 1943 (eight 
years before its demise), dc Rochemont 
produced seinidocumentary feature films, 
including The House on 92nd (1945) 
and Lost Boundaries{\9A9). 

DIED. Philip K. HittI, 92. Syrian-born Ori¬ 
entalist and professor of Semitic litera¬ 
ture at Princeton (1926-54) who pioneered 
the study of Arabic and Islamic cultures 
in the U.S.; in Princeton, N.J. 












While the wolid waits for an optical 
fiber telephone system, ther^ a place 
where the customers already use one. 




Last year, beneath some streets “repeaters” pick up the signal, more experience at this- in more 

and fields not far from the heart boost it and send it on its way of the world’s markets—than 

of historic London, a remarkable from Hitchin to Stevenage. we have. 

optical fiber transmission system The whole system was designed. And out of it, we’ve developed a 

went into everyday service. manufactured and installed by unique,parfner//7fewayofworking 

Ordinary phone calls are now ITT, working closely with the with our customers, exchanging 

being sent on beams of light- British Post Office. the information and skills each 

over hair-thin threads of glass. For over 50 years we’ve pio- of us has, 

which can also carry color tele- neered in telecommunications The result is that, in country 

vision programs. (including optical fibers), always after country, our customers 

This 9-kilometer optical systenL keeping a particular eye on the themselves are now operating the 

is'no laboratory experiment. It’s ^ cus tomer’s needs. facilities we developed together— 

in regular commercial service, Milpu gst that way when you’re and they still think of us as 

producing revenue for the BritishT0Rig business in 103 different partners. 

Post-Office. jrrauntries, with a lot of differ- When you get right down to it. 

What propels the light, kilo- I ent customers with different having the peop/e know-how can 

meter after kilometer, are tiny requirements. sometimes be just as important 

l^rs. At points along the route. Nobody in the business has had as having the technical know-how. 

*&> us, you’re more than a customer. ■ iinii 

.Ibtfre a partner. I I li 
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Behavior 


Crash Trauma 


Nightmares plague rescuers 

F or police and firemen who rushed to 
the scene of San Diego's disastrous air 
crash last September, the tragedy is not 
yet over. Months after a Pacific South¬ 
west airliner collided with a small plane 
and plunged into a downtown neighbor¬ 
hood, claiming 144 lives, many of the 
emergency workers who confronted the 
human carnage were still trying to shake 
oflF the trauma. A few were paralyzed with 
anxiety whenever they tried to put on the 
uniform they wore on the day of the ac¬ 
cident. Others suffered from hellish night¬ 
mares, insomnia, stomach ailments, mi¬ 
graines and partial amnesia about the 
terrible event. Says Alan Davidson, pres¬ 
ident of the Academy of San Diego Psy¬ 
chologists: * This has had an impact on 
the human psyche beyond what we can 
humanly know." 

Davidson thinks that extensive dis¬ 
memberment among the victims made 
the San Diego crash even more horrify¬ 
ing than most major accidents. Parts of 
belies were strewn over lawns, houses and 
roads, and police said they could not walk 
down the street without stepping on hu¬ 
man tissue. Emergency personnel were 
overwhelmed. They spent their first min¬ 
utes in a semi-daze, trying to cover up 
the bloodiest scenes. Police who arrested 
people—for taking airplane parts or for 
not leaving the scene of a disaster—coped 
better. For such officers, says Psychologist 
Steven Padgitt, "there was some sense of 
purpose, some sense of being able to ex¬ 


press the rage they were experiencing." 

Twenty-five local psychologists pro¬ 
vided free counseling to city workers and 
witnesses to the crash. About 100 sought 
treatment, most of them veteran police of¬ 
ficers haunted by their inability to con¬ 
trol the chaos and hysteria at the scene 
of the carnage. The first 16 policemen who 
came for help all used the word "macho" 
and talked of themselves as possible fail¬ 
ures for seekii^ therapy. Most urged that 
the psychologist look at video tapes and 
photo^aphs of the site, partly to share 
their sickening feeling, partly to convince 
the therapist of their manliness. Says Da¬ 
vidson ‘They didn't want it to appear 
that they’d been overcome by some small 
thing." 

To unleash that suppressed rage, the 
psychologists prescribed jogging, target 
shooting or other sports. Explains David¬ 
son: "We wanted the anger to come out 
in an appropriate, directed way rather 
than when they are arresting somebody. " 
Standard behavioral modification tech¬ 
niques were used for sleeplessness and 
physical symptoms, and some psycholo¬ 
gists tried hypnosis to deal with amnesia 
about the disaster. The most success^ 
treatment, however, was simply empatM 
Says Davidson: "They seenfied to need m 
hear initially that they are normal, ad¬ 
justed individuals who were put into a 
completely abnormal situation." Adds 
Gentry Harris, a San Francisco psychi¬ 
atrist who has worked extensively with di¬ 
saster witnesses: '‘It's important to let the 
person know he’s not some kind of screw¬ 
ball. He's still within the human family. 
We just need to make people recognize 
that they do h^y§ lim i lations." ■ 


A wife loses 

W hen the eight women and four men 
retired to a back room in the 
Salem. Ore., courthouse last week, femi¬ 
nists everywhere expected the jury's ver¬ 
dict to be another stride for women's 
rights. For what may have been the first, 
time in the U.S,, a husband was being trieS 
on charges of raping his wife while they 
were still living together. 

For four days, the jurors heard sordid 
and conflicting testimony about a stormy ’ 
marriage marred by fights, infidelity and 
abortion. The wife. Greta Rideout, 23, tes¬ 
tified that on Oct. 10, her husband John, 
21 , an unemployed cook, demanded that 
they have sex. When she refused, she said,. 
he chased her in and outside of their 
apartment, threw her to the floor, struck 
her three times and choked her. "1 decid- 
ed to submit to him, to what he wanted." 
John Rideout admitted that they had been 
arguing, but he told a different story: "She 
^ hit me first. She slapped me. I grabbed 
- hold of her arms. She 
slapped me again. Then 1 
felt pain. She had kneed me 
in the groin." Soon after¬ 
ward. he said, they made 
up. kissed and had sex. ‘Tt 
was voluntary on her part," 
he insisted. 

At first, five of the jurors 
thought that John Rideout i 
was probably guilty. But the 
more they discussed the ev- Rktooiil 
idence, the more confused 
they became. One of them recalled Judge 
Richard Barber's instructions about 
"proving beyond a reasonable doubt there 
was forcible compulsion." Finally, on the 
fourth vote, the jury agreed unanimously 
to acquit. Said Juror Pauline Speerstra: 
"We didn't know whom to trust. There 
were so many conflicting stories," 

The verdict led almost everyone ex¬ 
cept the defendant dissatisfied. "Justice 
was not done," declared Greta Rideout, ^ 
who is suing for divorce and for custody of 
their two-year-old dai^hter, and com¬ 
plained that the trial's airing of her sex life 
war more humiliating than the rape itself. 
Sud JMancy Burch, director of the Salem. 
omen's Crisis Center, which had urged 
z^reta to bring the charges in the first 
iff^Tace: "1 feel terrifically saddened by the 
e^diict and concerned about the future of 
wanen who have to live with marital vi-^ 
olcAce daily." But other feminists were 
more optimistic. Despite the defeat, said 
Noreen Connell of the National Organi¬ 
zation for Women, "the very fact that ; 
there has been such a case" means other^ 
married women will now be less hesitant 
to seek legal remedy if they are sexually 
assaulted by their husbands. m 
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People 


“If every musician who 
wanted to pay tribute to the 
great man had been given a 
place on the program, we 
would still be listening to them 
now/' said the organizer of a 
musical fete to honor Andres 
Segev&a, the world's most cel- 
ebrated classical guitarist. The 
great man himself rose from 
the audience during intermis- 
sjpn to accept a gold medal 
from the mayor of Madrid. “I 
have always had a great affec¬ 
tion for this city/' he joked. 
“But I love it even more so 
now." After the 3y2“hour con¬ 
cert, the Andalusian-born Se¬ 
govia, 85. signed autographs 
with the help of his son Caries 
Andres, 8. Then, accomp>anied 
by his third wife Lmilia. 38, Se¬ 
govia flung a Spanish cape 
around his shoulders and bid 
the crowd adids 


l ike any visitors to New 
York over the holidays, the Ull- 
manns of Norway had a full 
entertainment calendar: The 
Nutcracker one day, John Cur¬ 
ry’s Ice lancing another, plus 
the usual shopping and party¬ 
ing After Mother lanna heads 
home. Actress Uv and her 
daughter Lbm, 11. will get down 
?To more serious business Linn 
vis bound for scIkhdI m Connect¬ 
icut while Liv rehearses for her 
musical theater debut, playing 
the loving matriarch in a re¬ 
make of John Van Dnrten’s com¬ 
edy / Remember Mama. The 


play about a Norwegian immi« 
grant family in San Francisco, 
which spawned a long-running 
TV series, will open on Broad¬ 
way in the spring. “Richard 
Rodgers has written eight songs 
for me," says Liv, Will she 
dance too? “Oh no," she pro¬ 
tests. “Mama doesn't dance. 
She wall/es." 


Candidate for I978's most 
needed Christmas present: a 
piggy bank containing $29 84 
sent to Dennis Kucbilch* mayor 
of bankrupt Cleveland. Most 
useful present: a leather-cov¬ 


ered toolbox, complete with 
screwdrivers and toenail clip¬ 
pers. given to buxom, blond- 
wigged Country Singer Dolly 
Partoh, who says her new tool¬ 
box is “very feminine looking" 
and fliled with “things 1 can 
use on the road." M<«l .jovial¬ 
ly received present a pound 
of bacon, presented by re-^ 
porters to Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance before 
they all landed at An¬ 
drews Air Force Base last 
week. Said the correspondent 
chosen to hand over the pork, 
forbidden to both Jews and 
Muslims: “This gift contains no 
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Segovia and son: a musical tribute In Madrid strikes the right twang 


salt and has been rejected by 
both parties in the Middle 
East." 


The band struck up Life 
Begins at 60, and the citizens 
of Hamburg shouted birthday 
greetings to the local boy who 
made good. West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt was 
especially pleased with his 
birthday loot, a chess set with 
porcelain figures from French 
President Val^ GIscard iTEs- 
talng and front-page replicas of 
20 German newspapers dated 
Dec. 23. 1918, the date of his 
birth. Before the day was out, 
the Chancellor attended four 
bashes and pumped 3,000 
hands, ’i'll certainly have to 
go to the doctor/' said Schmidt. 
“Some people put the strength 
of an entire year into those 
haRdshakes."' 


Artful Palonui with designs 


“I like to play around with 
colors, but J wouldn't want to 
do art or sculpture because 1 
wouldn't want the obvious 
comparisons," says Palema Pi¬ 
casso, daughter of the late 
Pablo and his longtime love, 
Fran^oise dlot. Paioma. 29. has 
designed jewelry, furs, and the 
sets and costumes for two plays 
co-authored by her spouse. Ra¬ 
phael Lopez Sanchez, and Javier 
Arroyueio. Paioma is now mak¬ 
ing the rounds in Manhattan 
in search of an off-Brixidway 
pnxiucer for their latest play. 
Success, which is about a tem¬ 
pestuous Hollywood star. Then 
it’s back home to Paris to work 
on another family project: a 
national museum devoted to 
Picasso's works 


Trekkics, take note, 
ard Nhnoy, a.k.a. Mr. S)xick. the 
ultracool, ever rational hemi- 
human of the Star Trek TV sc¬ 
ries is as accident prone as any 
non-Vulcan. Besides playing 
Spock in the new movie ver¬ 
sion of Star Trek. Nimoy is get¬ 
ting ready to lour as Vincent 
Van Gogh in a one-man stage 
show titled Vincent. At home 
last week working on a prop 
for the show, he slashed his left 
thumb to the bone with a ra¬ 
zor sharp wocKlworking tool, A 
trip to a hospital emergency 
room and twelve stitches lat¬ 
er, Nimoy managed to shrug 
the whole thing off as slice-of- 
life realism. Referring to the 
fact that Van Gogh slashed off 
his left ear, he says: “Perhaps 
I'm trying to live the part." 
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NHchael Caine and Maggie Smith make a fine inatch in CMflSpf^ 


Mixed Doubles 


CALIFORNIA SUITE 
Directed by Herbert Ross 
Screenplay by Neil Simon 

T o call California Suite uneven doesn't 
really begin to describe the movie's 
split personality. This latest Neil Simon- 
Herbert Ross collaboration is by turns 
silty and thoughtful, tedious and charm¬ 
ing. broad and delicate. It contains some 
of Simon's best writing as well as his worst: 
childish jokes about vomiting coexist with 
wise statements about the art of marriage. 
So mixed are the returns on California 
Suite that, if it were an election, one would 
insist on a recount. 

The movie is an adaptation of Simon's 
Broadway hit, a collection of four one- 
act plays set in the Beverly Hills Hotel. 
Rather than film the segments in succes¬ 
sion, as Arthur Hiller did in his ill-fated 
screen version of Simon's Plaza Suite. 
Ross cuts back and forth among them. 
The result looks not unlike an episode of 
ABC's The Ijove Boat. The approach at 
least keeps the audience awake. One nev¬ 
er knows when Ross will break away from 
the more tedious subplots to reveal a Si¬ 
mon ziT\gcr. 

Two playlets are quite dreary. In the 
weakest, Richard Pryor and Bill Cosby 
appear as vacationing Chicago doctors 
whose Los Angeles visit is mined by slap¬ 
stick mishaps involving tom clothing and 
wayward automobiles. It is a thin recap 
of an old Simon screenplay. The Out-of- 
Towners. Jane Fonda and Alan Alda fare 
only slightly better in their sketch. She 
plays a tart-tongued Newsweek editor who 
tVM flown West to fight with her ex-hus¬ 


band over the custody of their daughter. 
After exchanging stJme worn New York 
vs. Los Angeles one-liners, far inferior to 
Woody Allen’s in Annie Hall. Fonda and 
Alda get all bittersweet. The heroine's lac¬ 
erating wit, it turns out, is but a mask for 
her insecurity. The superficial writing is 
not helped by Alda's unprepossessing 
screen presence, Ross's melodramatic use 
of closeups, or by a gratuitous beach scene 
that exists only to show off Fonda in a 
bikini. 

In the other segments, Beverly Hills 
starts to look like comedy nirvana. The 
movie’s biggest laughs occur when Walter 
Matthau, as a square married man. wakes 
up one morning to find a whore passed out 
in his bed. His wife (Elaine May) arrives, 
and what to do? The ensuing low farce is 
Simon's variation on James Thurber's The 
Unicorn in the Garden, and the team of 
Matthau and May roast an old burlesque 
chestnut to a perfect crisp. 

Michael Caine and Maggie Smith 
have never worked with each other be¬ 
fore. but in the remaining subplot they 
make a perfect match. Smith gives her 
best screen performance ever in the role 
of a hard-drinking, hard-talking actress 
who arrives in Beverly Hills for Oscar 
night. Alternately buoyant and defeat 
youthful and aging, she transforms a 
tentially campy character into a womal 
of great complexity and beauty. As her 
loving husband, an antiques dealer who 
prefers sex with men, Caine sets off 
Smith’s brittle wit with soothing tender¬ 
ness. Together these actors prove that a 
marriage of convenience can be a dynam¬ 
ic emotional affair. They also demonstrate 
that Simon, when he puts his mind to it, 
can be a worthy American heir to NoBl 
Coward. # — PrmkRkh 


Gypped 


KING OF THE GYPSIES 
Directed and Written 
by Frank Pierson 

I nteresting. A Bypsy society continuing 
to function between (and under) the 
tight-woven lines of our urban, industrial 
culture, roaming around, making a liv¬ 
ing out of fortunetelling and other ag- 
cient scams, avoiding even such basic 
paper work as birth certificates. To the 
degree that King of the Gypsies shows us 
something of how these people survive,, 
it is an interesting and rather original 
movie. 

But after the first half hour the mov¬ 
ie documentary detail thins out. and the 
film gets mired in a conventional drama 
of generational conflict. Sterling Hayden, 
as the aging king (of New York and east¬ 
ern Pennsylvania), wishes to pass over his 
violent and ne’er-do-well son (Judd 
Hirsch) and grant his title to his grand¬ 
son Dave (Eric Roberts). This young man 
is more interested in joining the Amer¬ 
ican mainstream than he is in defending 
the traditional way of life, though he hates 
his father, if anything, more than his 
grandfather does When his father at¬ 
tempts to sell Dave's young sister into 
marriage, the youth turns violently pa¬ 
tricidal. The community 
hides his crime from 
ever befuddled authority 
and, in4he end, Roberts 
accepts the medallion 
and ring that symbolize 
leadership of this little 
stateless state. 

All this melodrama 
is strongly stated, but the 
performers for the most 
part (Susan Sarandon as 
the mother of the king- 
to-be is an exception) fail to convince us 
that their Romany roots are more than 
makeup deep. The folk ceremonies are 
routinely lusty, the dark familial passions 
are what we have come to expect in 
movies about subcultural persistence. 

Having said all that, one must admit 
that there is a certain liveliness in Di¬ 
rector Pierson's work. He has a way of fill- 
ijjl$i'outv^he frame with energetic, emo- 
pbntlly^ charged-up figures. There are 

e )r SLiSd movement in his work, and it 
trasts vividly with the more calculated 
i^nd congealed commercialism of current 
;nerican movie fare. One suspects Pier- 
) was undercut by his producers, who 
haps imposed safe, name character ac¬ 
tors on him, askii^ him to force up the 
predictable parts in his script and play 
down what might be more surprising. The 
conclusion is that you could do worse than 
to see Gypsies, but that the film makers 
could quite easily have done much better 
by it. ^mekenlSdihM 



Eric Roberts 
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QooinyTune 

OLIVER'S STORY . ^ 

Directed hy John Korty 
Screenplay by Erich Segal 
and John Korty 

W hat can you say about a two-hour 
movie that died? 

Thai from its first frame it seemed to 
lack spunk'^ Thai within minutes it be¬ 
came clear that the people who conceived 
it lacked even the false creative energy 
mat healthy cynicism can sometimes en¬ 
gender? That it finally succumbed not just 
to its failure to evoke the spirit of romance, 
but to a mishegotlen sense of its own im¬ 
portance? 

7 he Oliver t'*f the title is. of course. Ol¬ 
iver Barrett IV, protagonist of Une Story 
(played again by Ryan O'Neal), and the 
picture follows him through a couple of 
years (it seems like more than that) of 
mixming over his wife Jenny's untimely 
demise Ho buries himself in idealistic 
lawyering and psychoa rials sis, but re¬ 
mains immune not only to sex but even 
to cjuile innocenl social o\ertures 1 hen 
one day in C cniral Park he oncoiiniers 
Marcie (Candice Bergen). Since she seems 
to have some of Jenny's smart-mouthed 
spirit, he manages at last to accept her in¬ 
vitation to go to bed This development 
actually spoils the film's vinly promise, for 
a while it seemed that Olivers Srorv might 
turn into a remake of one of those old 
IX^ns Day Rivk lluds<vi lilms, with 
O’Neal in the l>ay pail - -endlessly templ¬ 
ed but ever virtuous 

Instead the pan almost instantly fall 
into the kind vM'gloomy wrangling it lakes 
nmst married people years to discover 
The problem is that Marcie is even rich¬ 
er than Oliver but shares none of his guilt 
over that enviable condition Her plea¬ 
sure in being one of the Bonw ils of Bon- 
wii 7'cller makes Olivci more and more 
sullen The upshot is that he leaves her 
to join his own family's business, a New 
England mill whose workers, he thinks, 
need his IdTcral-mindccI ministrations. 
The picture ends with a voice-over an¬ 
nouncing his intention to make his gcxxl 
works Jenny's monument 

No word about nice Marcic. and since 
Oliver remains the same sourpuss he was 
at the beginning, why have we been ^ked 
to attend thic stupifying lalc'^ 

Erich Segal is attempting to alo^^r « 
indecent commercial success o^is fiM 
story with the sober-* not to say pompqP| 
—tone of this sequel? Or is it simply th^ 
his property somehow fell into the hairjb 
of Director Korty, w'ho is one of the l»st 
spirited operatives around? Feckless qubs- 
tions about a feckless project, rK3 doubt. 
But it should be noted that while many di¬ 
rectors have failed to get good perfor¬ 
mances out of both his stars, Korty is the 
first to achieve the formerly unimagin¬ 
able: he actually makes Candy Bergen 
look unattractive. --MdiardSeMekel 



The family Wallach (Katherine, Anne Jackson, Roberta and Eli) in Anne Frank 


Theater 


Family Affair 

Till. DIARY OI ANNI. I RANK 
hy I 'latict s Goodrich and 
Albert Hackett 


O f the essential hcux;s and heroines of 
i>ur age - in which nobility of behav¬ 
ior U>o often seems but the prelude to the 
corruption of celebrity—Anne frank re¬ 
mains one of the most admirable, quietly 
exciting her claim on ctMisciencc and 
imagination. It is not just that she was 
martyred befi^rc hci sweet, shicwd. un- 
aftcclcd voice could be deadened by sclf- 
conscioiisncss and moral certitude It is 
also that she had a true artistic gift: a 
gwd eye for the telling nuances of hu¬ 
man' behavior, an insiinctivcly humane 
spirit, delightedly celebrating the persis¬ 
tence of the ordinary in the most extraor¬ 
dinary circumstances. 

Because Anne f rank s story has per¬ 
meated our historical consciousness. st>me 
of the emotional impact of the play, based 
on the diary Anne kept during the two 
years that she, her family and an assort- 

» nl of acquaintances spent hiding from 
Na/-is in an Amsterdam attic, has fad- 
in the 23 years since it was first pro¬ 
duced. We come to it already knowing 
what we feel about Anne and her situ¬ 
ation. As a result interest lends to shift to¬ 
ward how an American acting family, Eli 
Wallach, his wife Anne Jackson and their 
daughters. Roberta and Katherine, fare 
as impersonators of the Franks. 

The results are mixed, with the el¬ 
der Wallachs emerging most successfully. 
There will doubtless b^omc who will 


now find the passivilN of the survival tac¬ 
tic Anne Frank's father impostd on his 
family less than heroic, but as Mr. F'rank, 
F.li Wallach communicates the vuiue of I 
kindly patience He makes one feel that 
fora gently reared bourgeois family head¬ 
ed bv such a man. his claustrophobic 
choice offered the best rnosi icasonablc 
hope of enduiing the Holocaust Anne 
Jackson brings spirited understanding to 
the role of a woman caught in the pn- j 
mal conflict between mother and ad- | 
olcsceni daughter under the most trying j 
condiiioiis As Anne's mostly silent el- I 
dei sister. Katherine Wallach quietly 
plays a self-effacing pan. and the rest of 
the supporting cast aic similaily com- 
IXJtcnt. I he problem is Roberta Wallach 
as Anne She docs well enough with the 
girl's mischievous and moony-ioinanlic 
side, but she lacks both the physical 
and spiritual delicacy the role requires. 
She cannot quite escape hei galumphing 
post-adolescent self, though it must be 
added that the miimacy of a small off- 
Broadway hou.se and an adaptation that 
stres.ses the familiai agonies of growing 
up at the expense of .Anne Frank's sin¬ 
gularity do not help her. Neither does 
Marlin Fried s direction, which is more 
serviceable than subtle. 

A couple of generations have 
come mio being since this play was 
first seen in New York. Watching young 
girls in the audience held on the edge 
of their chairs by the power of the 
Anne Frank story makes this revival 
seem eminently worthwhile. It has, at 
least, a clarity that enables innocence 
to speak forcefully to innocence across 
the years and across vast differences of 
experience. — RkhardSehkM 
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Thai ffabemian casts net across a flooded road outside Bangkok 


mi AMO A An ’ ihemselves after an auiumn lull, the w 
Hrll^llXy IwlOilSOOIl j return, this lime from the northeast, car- 

-- rying cool, relatively dry air Building to 

Tracking those Asian winds I gale force in northeast Asia, they some- 

times bring frost to tropical Hong Kong. 

I t has all the bustle of a wartime staff In Southeast Asia, after sweeping the sea. 

room. Poring over charts and maps, of- they bring vital rain, 
hcials plot their strategy, barking ordeis Yet as familiar as the monsoon cycle 
into a battery of phones On the seas and I may be. the winds remain inscrutable 


* dron of complex, wildly fluctuating con¬ 
ditions. Says the U.S. National Science 
Foundation's Richard'Greenfleld: 'They ! 
can vary fantastically over the space of a j 
few miles, and even a one- or two-degree - 
temperature shift sets vast amounts of air- j 
borne water dropping." 

MONi'.x scientists are thus doing the j 
only thing they can do-»-everything. That ^ 
includes searching for pollution and Si¬ 
berian dust over Borneo (which may af¬ 
fect the rain and winds), keeping a weath- j 
cr eye on cold surges (masses of low? 
temperature air moving rapidly down 
from Siberia) and sending up loons into i 
equatorial air currents. All the while, sat¬ 
ellites provide an overview with hourly 
pictures. 

Part of a yearlong international ef¬ 
fort known as the Global Weather Ex- 
periment, MONl:X should help fill in cru- 
iitside Bangkok cial missing pieces in the jigsaw pu/zle 

of global meteorology. But some scicn- 
ihemselves after an autumn lull, the winds 1 lists remain skeptical about how much 


I- 


in the skies, the enemy is tracked by an ar- s 
mada of msirumenl-laden ships, balloons T 
and buoys, aircraft and weather siiicllites i 
that feeds intelligence into a support force 
of computers. But this is a blix^dless war. 

I'he only object is to study the foe: Asia's I 
mighty mon$cx)n. the great seasonal winds I 
that annually bring life or death to hun¬ 
dreds of millions of people. ^ 

Launched a few weeks ago to co¬ 
incide with the start of the winter sea- I 
son, the S50 million multinalion effort. I 
called MONEX (for Monsexm Experiment), i 
is being directed by the U N.'s World s 
Meteorological Organization. At the com- c 
mand post in the Malaysian capital of r 
Kuala Lumpur, some 70 Americans and I 
Soviets, as well as weather watchers from I 
Asian and other countries, are beginning t 
the first systematic profile of an annual t 
monsoon cycle. Gathering data from an c 
area of some 28 million sq mi., the sci- a 
entists have two lofty goals: to explore 
the origin of monsoon winds so they P 
can be predicted with greater accuracy s 
and to fit the role of monsoons into glob- t 
al weather patterns. \ 

Having long concentrated on norther- s 
ly climes, scientists know little more about c 
the monsoon than did the old Arab trad¬ 
ers who named the awesome wind mau- 
sam, or season. In fact there are not one 
but two monsoons every year. Rolling off 
the tropical seas from the southwest, the 
sodden summer winds unleash torrential 
rains that give life to crops across India | 
--^nd take human lives as swollen rivers 
flood towns (this year's toll; at least 900 
dgad, 3 million homeless). Reversing 


sea of question marks," says Australian 
Meteorologist Peter Webster. Predicting 
them is bafflingly difficult; they are a caul- 


can be learned. Says the University of 
Hawaii's C olin Ramage, who observed 
monsoons for more than a decade in 
India and Hong Kong: 'The atmosphere 
IS fundamentally chaotic. We shouldn’t 
promise what we can't deliver." Joachim 
Kuetincr. MONEX director for the U.S., 
lakes a sunnier view. Says he: “The glob¬ 
al experiment is the first chance to an¬ 
swer the ultimate question. Are there 
natural limits to Iwealherl prediction? ” ■ 


Moon Bike 


A giant pedal for mankind? 

I t is the future, and American astronauts 
have again landed on the moon. Emerg¬ 
ing from their spacecraft, they perform 
such familiar chores as selling up a TV 
camera, placing various scientific instru¬ 
ments around their landing site, and col¬ 
lecting rocks and samples of the dusty 
lunar soil. Then they return to the ship 
li> prepare for more far-ranging explora¬ 
tion. When the spacecraft's big hatch re¬ 
opens, the astronauts scoot out. pedaling 
away as if they were on bicycles. 

A bike on the moon? Yes, says M.l.T. 
Mechanical Engineer David Gordon Wil¬ 
son, who insists human-powered trans¬ 
portation, as he calls it. is really the only 
way to go on a moon mission. Adds Wil^ 
son: “Such a vehicle 


offers lunar explor 


I lability, independence of energy supplies 
and beneficial physiological effects." 

Wilson, co-author of the book Bicy¬ 
cling Science, is admittedly something of 
a hike nut. He pedals to class rain or shine. 
Even before Project Apollo was on the 
launch pad, he tried vainly to persuade 
NASA to include a pedal-powered vehicle. 
But the space agency opted instead for 
its $38 million, battery-driven lunar rov¬ 
er, a two-man vehicle that took up valu¬ 
able payload capacity. 

U n fazed by NASA's skepticism, Wilson 
is peddling his idea again, Writing in the 
magazine Galileo, he calculates that in the 
lunar environment, with its low gravity 
(only one-sixth that of earth's) and virtual 
lack of atmosphere, even an astronaut 
weighted with life-support equipment 
co^iC^sjJy achieve speeds in excess of 30 
k(Ai (aV . n.p.h.) aboard an appropriately 



df^^l^Y^ned^iUnar bike. 

^ Accordingly, Wilson is proposing a 

Nl«N^o-seat lunar vehicle or quadracycle, 
imde of lightweight metals. It would have 
wh^s of a metallic mesh like those on 
thet lunar rover to cope with the moon's 
dusty surface. Both astronauts would p^- 
> al while sitting; with a load of scientific 
I gear, they could easily travd several ki- 
I lometers without unduly exerting them- 
s selves. Best of all, while, the cost of 
I ting to the moon may be sky-high, moving 
M around on it should be dust-cteap. ,■ 
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Approximately 1,000 
people lost their lives as a 
result of the cyclone and 
floods which ravaged Sri 
Lanka recently. The storm, 
with winds of up to 160 km/h, 
affected one million people 
and levelled 500,000 houses 
and buildings. Vast areas of 
fertile rice fields were 
innudated in a disaster that 
one veteran observer 
described as “the most 
terrible sight I’ve seen in my 
Ufe. It’sIikeabatUefield.” 

People in the affected 
areas, which covers about a 
fifth of the island nation, 
are desperately in need of 
shelter, clothes, food. 


medicines and building 
materials. In addition to 
providing immediate aid to 
the victims, the government 
is particularly concerned 
about long term rehabili¬ 
tation and restoration of 
houses, electricity roads and 
hospitals. 

Your contribution will be 
greatly appreciated. Please 
contact the Sri Lanka 
Embassy in your city or 
communicate directly with 
the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Colombo, Sri Lanka. 


Produced as a public service by 
PT Selindo Advertising, Indonesia. 




Christofrtier Lasch outside his home in Pittsford, N.Y. 

The Pursuit of Happiness 

THE CULTURE OF NARCISSISM: AMERICAN LIFE IN AN AGE OF 
DIMINISHING EXPECTATIONS 
by Christopher iMsch: Norton: 268 pages; $1L95 


L ike a biblical prophet, Christopher 
Lasch appears at the gates of (^ur cul¬ 
ture with dire pronouncements. "Storm 
warnings, portents, hints of catastrophe 
haunt our times ... Defeat in Viet Nam, 
economic stagnation, and the inifHjnding 
exhaustion of natural resources have pro¬ 
duced a mood of pessimism in higher cir¬ 
cles, which spreads through the rest of 
society as people lose faith in their lead¬ 
ers .. As social life becomes more and 
more warlike and barbaric, personal re¬ 
lations. which ostensibly provide relief 
from these conditions, take on the char¬ 
acter of combat . . a desperate concern 
for personal survival, sometimes disguised 
as hedonism, engulfs the middle class . 
the Prolcstatu virtues no longer excite en¬ 


thusiasm ... The happy hooker stands in 
place of Horatio Alger as the prototype 
of personal success." 

Hookers, happy or otherwise, do not 
necessarily lack the puritan virtues of 
hard work, thrift and capital accumula¬ 
tion Nevertheless, Lasch, a history pro¬ 
fessor at Rochester University, legiti¬ 
mately finds cracks of doom in our 
sanguinity. His thunderings shrivel our 
"ironic detachment." his term for a sense 
of humor. 

Professor Lasch is not amused by 
what he calls a "cultural radicalism": the 
decadence of American individualism. Its 
chief symptom: "The pursuit of happiness 
to the dead end of a narcissistic preoc¬ 
cupation with the self" Fhe Narcissus of 


Excerpt 

M in order to break the existing pattern of dependence and put an end to the 
erosion of competence, citizens will have to take the solution of their prob¬ 
lems into their own hands They will have to create their own ‘communities of 
competence.' Only then will the productive capacities of modern capitalism, to¬ 
gether with the scientific knowledge that now serves it. come to serve the interests 
of humanity instead. In a dying culture, narcissism appears to embody—in the* 
guise of personal ‘growth’ and ‘awareness’—the highest attainment of spiriluaP 
enlightenment. The custodians of culture hope, at bottom, merely to survive its 
collapse. The will to build a better society, however, survives, along with tradi¬ 
tions of localism, self-help, and community action that only need the vision of a 
new society, a decent society, to give them new vigor. The moral discipline for¬ 
merly associated with the work ethic still retains a value independent of the role 
it once played in the defense of properly rights. That discipline—indispensable to 
the task of building a new order—endures most of all in those who knew the old 
order only as a broken promise, yet who took the promise more seriously 
than those who merely took it for granted. TT 


mythology, infatuated by his own reflect 
tion, pined away because he could not 
consummate self-love. Lasch’s new nar¬ 
cissist has similar anxieties but feels no 
guilt. He has drunk the waters of pro¬ 
gressive education and popular culture, 
and has little memory of traditional val¬ 
ues and religious beliefs. 

The narcissist may appear relaxed 
and friendly, but inside, claims Lasch, he 
is desperate for a meaning beyond him¬ 
self He is also a pent-up competitor for 
the approval and rewards of a distant aiT- 
thority figure. To the author, this author¬ 
ity is now vested in the bureaucratic state, 
which offers neither moral guidance nor 
philosophical distinctions between goexi 
and evil. 

Lasch relies on classic psychoanalytic 
theory to buttress his argument. Boiled 
down. It might be stated that a once 
rugged and resourceful America is now 
seething with a destructive Oedipal rage 
masquerading as the pleasure principle. 
But the heart of Lasch's critique is an in¬ 
volved analysis of capitalism that cannot 
be reduced. 

Having overthrown feudalism and 
slavery and then outgrown its own per¬ 
sona! and familial form, capitalism has 
evolved a new political ideology, welfare 
liberalism, which absolves individuals of 
moral responsibility and treats them as 
victims of social circumstance, li has 
evolved new modes of social control, 
which deal w'ith the deviant as a patient 
and substitute medical rehabilitation for 
punishment It has given rise to a new cul¬ 
ture. the narcissistic culture of our time." 

L asch detects narcissism nearly every¬ 
where. in the bu/z words of the 
"human potential" movements, in the 
“pseudo needs" created by advertisers for 
restless consumers, in the adulation of ce¬ 
lebrities whose only claim is that they are 
well known, in business and government 
that have a greater concern for credibil¬ 
ity than for truth. He warns of creeping 
trivialization that downgrades history as 
nostalgia, and educators as socializers 
rather than conveyors of knowledge. Lit¬ 
erature is triviali7.ed by absurdists, emo¬ 
tions by promiscuity, and in the locker 
rooms of professional athletics, Lasch 
sniffs the odor of terminal degradation. 
Sj^^£jgce the arena of heroes and spir- 
oal^Xtewal, is now a stage for entcr- 
qjAinerau^ 4 «be ‘‘dictum—‘winning isn't the 
^osi important thing, it's the only 
p l^ing,’" says Lasch, “represents a last- 
defense of team spirit in the face of 
it^detcrioration." 

The last distinguished academic tcv 
pack so much brimstone in his scholar¬ 
ship was Lasch himself in Haven in a 
Heartless World: The Family Besieged 
(1977), The Culture of Narcissism shares 
that book's formidable intellectual grasp 
and the kind of moral cc eviction rarely 
found in coniemp(>rary value-neutral his- • 




tory and sociology. But the book also 
shares the early work’s redundancy and 
di^ointedness. 

Attempting to fit something as huge 
and varied as American culture onto a 
narrow Freudian couch is bound to strain 
credulity. Appropriated for sociology, the 
term narcissism sometimes seems as frus- 
tratingly insubstantial as Echo, the 
nymrih who taunted Narcissus by repeat¬ 
ing his words. Yet undoubtedly Lasch is 
on to something quite real. The est-thetes, 
the self-accredited sex therapists, the pur¬ 
veyors of cosmic consciousness and Bud- 
dhamatics, the pathetic zombies of Jones¬ 
town are not figments. Narcissism may 
not be a constant or universal disorder, 
but it is hard to deny that the horizons of 
millions of Americans have become the 
limits of themselves. Perhaps that has al¬ 
ways been true, but not with so much le¬ 
gitimacy. Where else has the salutation 
“Goodbye, ' short for “God be with you,” 
been replaced by “Have a nice day.” and 
“Enjoy.” — §LZ.SheppMd 

Marxist Mystery 


Bool» 



KariMarx 


iVas there something satanic in the zeal? 


KARL MARX: AN INTIMATE 
BIOGRAPHY 
hy Saul K. Padover 
McGraw-Hill; 667 pages; $18.95 

S ince his death in 1883, Karl Marx has 
proved as great a scourge of biogra¬ 
phers as he was of political (Opponents. 
The difficulties seem insoluble; the man 
has to be separated from the history that 
made him and the history that he made. 
Marx also has to be removed from the 
True Believers, who rind him blameless, 
and the Great Haters, who see him with 
horns and a tail 

Saul K. Padover, distinguished Amer¬ 
ican political scientist {Jefferson: A Biog¬ 
raphy, Thomas Jefferson and the Founda¬ 
tions of American Freedom), wrestles with 
these problems for 667 pages, the result 
is a fascinating draw. A self-described 
“Jeffersonian democrat,” Padover exhib¬ 
its an intimate and often lurid portrait. 
As an adolescent, Marx embraced Christ, 
then, in a long hysterical poem, identi¬ 
fied himself with Lucifer. During the ex¬ 
hausting research and writing of Das Ka- 
pital, he was plagued by illnesses ranging 
, from carbuncles to chronic liver inflam¬ 
mation. Padover shows the fath< 
dalism distracting himself from 
and humiliation of a carbuncl«K^ thj 
scrotum by quoting pornographicTrencl 
verse in a letter to his German collal 
rator, Frederick Engels. More appealing-.‘ 
ly, there is a vignette of the white-beard¬ 
ed Marx trotting obediently on all fours 
round his London home, ridden by a five- 
year-old grandson. Marx's strengths and 
weaknesses are carefully chronicled: the 
affectionate relationship with his daugh¬ 
ters, the Promethean capacity for work, 
the hopeless improvidence with money, 
the raging, pitiless hatreds for fellow so-- 


cialists who failed to follow his dictates. 
The least familiar persona is Marx the 
philanderer. Here he is, at 43, unres¬ 
trainedly wooing his 24-year-old cousin 
during a fund-raising expedition to The 
Netherlands. Six years latei. in 1867, he 
is passionately reciting poetry to an at¬ 
tractive gentlewoman during a similar ex¬ 
pedition to Hanover. 

Such details help make Marx a less 
forbidding character for most Americans, 
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though not necessarily more sympathetic. 
While the philosopher wandered, his de¬ 
voted and intelligent wife Jenny, an aris¬ 
tocrat from Marx’s own birthplace of 
Trier, struggled to maintain a poverty- 
stricken household in London lodgings. 
In 1851, during the family’s worst priva¬ 
tions, not long after they had arrived in 
England, Marx sired an illegitimate son 
by the family maid. Family catastrophe 
was averted only when Engels gave col¬ 
laboration a new definition by accepting 
paternity of the child. Padover is curious¬ 
ly reticent about this episode. He is even 
more elusive about the reasons why two 
of adoring Papa Karl’s three daughters 
committed suicide. Was there a hidden 
heritage of insanity? Was there something 
satanic in the Marxist 7.eal? Was he the 
kind whose creative gift is exceeded only 
by a capacity for destruction? The answer 
remains unclear. All that his newest and 
most personal biographer can show is that 
Karl Marx remain^ a divided figure 
throughout his life. His internal conflicts 
drove him to write, came to white heat 
in the family crucible and went on to in¬ 
flame the world. The flames have grown 
in intensity, and a Jeffersonian appraisal 
seems a bit too cool and removed in the 
epoch of psychohistory Padover's exam¬ 
ination shows all of the bourgeois and 
much of the incendiary'. But the demons 
that drove the man remain offstage, and 
until they are examined and understood, 
Karl Marx will remain a mystery to fol¬ 
lowers and critics alike. — DavMAlknum 

The Last Joke 

PRICK UP YOUR EARS 
by John luihr 
Knopf; 302 pages; $15 

ill have high hopes of dying in my 
I prime,” Joe Orton confided to his 
diary in July 1967. Less than a month lat¬ 
er Orton, who was only 34, was granted 
his wish. In a scene that could have oc- 
cured in one of Orton’s dark farces, the 
playwright's male lover smashed his head 
open with a hammer, then committed sui¬ 
cide with a lethal draft of grapefruit juice 
and Nembutals. 

Orton’s grisly end and stark begin¬ 
nings enclose one of the most compelling 
biographies of the past year, a psycho¬ 
logical study of egos in conflict, marred 
but not destroyed by Author John Lahr's 
overlong digressions into literary analysis. 

Orton liked to claim that he grew up 
in the gutter, but the Saffron Lane Es¬ 
tates, a I920s-slyle low-income develop¬ 
ment in the industrial town of Leicester, 
were in fact too dreary and anonymous 
for such a colorful description. His father 
was a city gardener who had long since 
given up his manhood; his mother was a 
tyrant who raged through a house that 
smelled of grease and damp. Young Joe, 
the eldest of four, tried acting and found 
his haven in the fantasy of the thea- 
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ler. At 18, he was admitted to the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Arts in London. 

It was there that he met his lover and 
murderer, Kenneth Halliwcll, who was 
seven years his senior and who came from 
a similarly afflicted family. Halliwell’s 
nothcr had died when he was a child, 
and his unloving father had killed him¬ 
self twelve years later, leaving a modest 
inheritance. It was with that money that 
Halliwell supported young Orton and 
bought the tiny North London bed-sitter 
where they lived and died. 

A t the beginning Orton sat at HalliweU s 
feet, content to type his novels. Grad¬ 
ually he began making suggestions, then 
started collaborating Finally he struck 
out on his own. demonstrating a talent 
for the comic and bi/arre that Halliwcll 
could admire but never imitate As Or¬ 
ton’s confidence grew, Halliwell's dimin¬ 
ished, leaving, at the end, only the dan¬ 
gerous embers of envy and resentment. 

Fame look its time, but when it 
finally arrived it compensated for past 
neglect. Orton made his breakthrough in 
1964 with Entertain inti Mr. Sloane Like 
all of Orton's comedies, it tea,sed polite 
British hypocrisy, and even audiences of 
the '60s were shocked by his placement 
of outrageous behavior in a conventional 
setting /-oof followed in 1966, and What 
the Butler Saw tx>sthumously in 1969 
Success liberated Orion's talent, and in 
the months before he was killed, his pro¬ 
digious mind was bursting with what 
Lahr calls “gorgeous, wicked fun." What 
Orton might have accomplished remains 
a tantalizing conjecture. What he did 
achieve is clear enough, however, and 
perhaps Lahr’s biography will bring 
him the American recognition he de¬ 
serves but has never had, a memorial to 
the comic genius that was and might 
have been. - Gerald Clarke 


Joufttan in the fateful bed-titter_ 

‘^IpSing embers of envy and resentment. 
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FIFTY AMERICAN FACES 
by Margaret C.S. Christman 
Smithsonian Institution Press 
256 pages: $25 

C hristman, research historian at Wash¬ 
ington's National Portrait Gallery, 
has introduced an eclectic choice of por¬ 
traits, accompanied by masterly biogra¬ 
phies in minialuie. Here is the fervent 
“Stonewall" Jackson and the loquacious 
Henry James; here, too, is Charles Pinck¬ 
ney, the Revolutionary War officer re¬ 
membered for his “incredibly bad military 
advice." The works themselves are undis¬ 
tinguished, apart from the self-portraits 
by Mary Cassatt und Edward Hopper; but 
these busts, etchings, daguerreotypes, oils 
and sketches constitute a museum of the 
human physiognomy —and of our civiliza¬ 
tion over the past two centuries. 

v7aLKLR EVANS:"first AND LAST 
Harper & Row: /99 pages: $29.95 

P hotographer Walker Evans (1903-75) 
is best remembered for Depression 
photos of Southern dirt farmers published 
in the celebrated Let Us Now Praise Fa¬ 
mous Men. Text for that liook was writ¬ 
ten by the late James Agee, whose eager 
eyes peer out from a 1937 portrait that is 
one of the 219 remarkable photographs 
in this long overdue retrospective volume 
No captions are needed to display the 
range and depth o** Evans' artistry. He 
knew the truth that lay in the luminous 
surfaces of things, whether they were the 
grim visages of farmers, the abstracted 
faces of New York subway riders, the 
pocked brick of a city tenement or the bur¬ 
nished beauty revealed m a pair of pliers 
and a wrench Evans’ compositions have 
a classical austerit>, though at heart he 
was a great American romantic—an art¬ 
ist who celebrated the nobility of ordi¬ 
nary objects and people, 

STOP TRYING TO CHEER ME UP! 
by Frank Model! 

Dodd, Mead: unpaged: $8.95 



An oblong .surrounded by laughter. 


a small boy who has nailed his Christ¬ 
mas stocking upside down “You call that 
hung by the chimney with care?”). The 
Book of Terns by Peter DeUcortc and Mi¬ 
chael C. Witte is something else again 
Every conceivable pun on the bird-word 
tern is illustrated, from tern of the screw 
to Comintern. A single-joke book, but a 
funny one, deserving of a big ternout. If 
the bird book rises from the dictionary. 
Hamburger Madness by Jack Ziegler 
bounces olT the wall. The New Yorker’s 
resident screwball, Ziegler is famous for 
muses that beckon the writer away from 
his work and toward a bar, and a bank 
with a sign that reads TIML 4.32 TODAY'S 
WLAIHLR SHOES 

MILTON 

/ 78 pages: $ 17.95 hard-cover. 

$9.95 paper 

THE BOOK OF URIZEN 

102 pages: $15 hard-cover. $6.95 paper 

by iVilliam Blake 

Edited by Kay Park hurst Easson and 
Roger R. Easson 
Sharnbhala/Random House 


THE BOOK OE T ERNS 
by Peter Delacorte and 
Michael C. Witte 
Penguin: unpaged: $3.95 

HAMBURGER MADNESS 
by Jack Ziegler 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
unpaged: $7.95 

A good cartoon book is an oblong en¬ 
tirely surrounded by laughter. 
Among the merriest; Stop Trying to Cheer 
Me Up/by Frank Model!. One of the most 
versatile of The New cartoonists, 

Modell is equally at home with animal 
gags (Pan using a unicv’irn horn for a cork¬ 
screw) and d|^p||tii explosions (father to 


W Tlliam Blak'i was a great hater of 
the Industrial Revolution, but he 
might hyve been pleased with one of its rc- 
su\^\ l^v-cost reproductions of his mas- 
For over a century, facsimiles of 
t(ake ^:^*-ophctic b(X)ks have been beyond 
[?ie ran^e of the common reader’s com- 
wm wallet. Milton and The Book of Uri- 
^en both edited by Kay Parkhursl Easson 
and Roger R. Easson, provide a welcome 
corrective. They supply texts and analyses 
of Blake's attempt to turn readers into 
seers. The full range of the artist's palette 
is beyond the power of any press, but giv¬ 
en the price cf a trip to London's Tate 
Gallery, which houses many of Blake's 
original works, these volumes constitute 
the New Year's happiest book bargains. 
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Iran and Carter 

To the Editors: 

Having gained power through vio¬ 
lence, Ayatullah Khomeini [Feb. 261 must 
continue to use violence to stay in power, 
or become a victim of it. 

Michael Ivanchak Jr. 

Niles. Ohio 

To brand President Carter indecisive 
over the downfall of the Shah is absurd. 
Only by heaping brutality onto brutality 
could the Shah have been saved. The real 
problem is not Carter’s supposed confu¬ 
sion, but the confusion of Americans over 
what type of President they want. 

Richard Evans 
Santa Monica, Calif. 



* ■ Iran: 
Anarchy 
- ^^nd\ 
I#' Exodusj ' 

.....——.iM. ,.ai,. 


Correspondent Strobe Talbott's anal¬ 
ysis that “the basic trouble seems to be 
that Jimmy Carter ... is still unable to 
project a sense that he is in control of 
events" indicates that Mr. Talbott has ac¬ 
cepted the essential error of the present 
Administration; image rather than real¬ 
ity is all important. The truth is that Mr. 
Carter is not in control of events. 

Patrick J. Geary 
• Paris 


Those Alienated Allies 

The Soviets skirmish with the Chi¬ 
nese over territorial boundaries, the Viet- 
name^ti^nnihilate a nei^boring Com- 
mun^'iPII^ in Cambodia, and now the 
the Vietnamese in retal- 
iaUdn for tlle*^mbodi^ war [Feb. 26] 
How oao tw various Ccmnunists expect 
the rest of w to l^lieve thjU their type of. 
government represents the%pA||ifjooiO-' 


political evolution ^'hen thi^;2BKSi^er- 
aie each other? 


invasion oll^lPict 



interview with Time Inc. Editor in Chief 
Hedley Donovan: “But China is quite 
poor, and you have made a poor friend,” 
Apparently, nations are never too poor 
to wage war and destroy. What a folly! 

Franz Kottira 
BUrmoos, Austria 

One should remember that China has 
only one formula for making friends: My 
enemy’s enemy is my friend! China has 
joined hands with Pakistan only to cor¬ 
ner India and has joined hands with the 
U.S. only to pin down the Soviet Union. 

Rajib Basa 
Calcutta 

If the events of the current Sino-Viet- 
namesefconflict follow historical prece¬ 
dent, we'^ should expect the Chinese to 
punish the Vietnamese, the Russians to 
punish the Chinese, and the Americans 
to punish themselves. 

E.E. Richey 
Vancouver, B.C. 


A GlrPs Best Friend? 

Disgusting female writers are now try- 
ing to downgrade mothers [Feb. 261. It 
won’t work, because the average girl sees 
her mother as her best friend. 1 loved my 
mother. My daughter loves me; we are 
each other’s best friend. 

Marie Johnson 
Niagara on the Lake. N. Y. 

As a psychotherapist and mother of 
three daughters, I see the mother-daugh¬ 
ter relationship as “knotty,” usually be¬ 
cause mothers who have not achieved in 
their own right attempt to achieve 
through their daughters—in education, a 
career or a “successful” marriage. Iden¬ 
tification works both ways. 

Evelyn Merlin Rockwell 
New York City 

High-Flying Gold 

It is theoretically possible, by volume, 
to load 80,000 tons of gold into four 
C-5A Air Force transports, as you say in 
“Big Boom in a Barbarous Relic” [Feb. 
26], if you want four collapsed aircraft. 
But if you are implying that “the thing 
will fly.'’ the answer is no. Not unless you 
extend the wingspan to eight miles and 
add some 1.600 engines. 

Helmut Mueller 
Palatine, til. 


Sir James bAmusMl 

Your arti'Meconcexiiibt^^ 
of France’s leading newsin|§iu 
press [Feb. 26] is most jsunud 
been accused of manyaina/m 
fore of being obsequiqqfim.mfl 
Y^i did fLrttmmum 
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In advertising, getting the 
atttention and involvement 
of the reader is as vital as 
reach. TIME gives yiour 
advertising an environment 
of timeli/ and topical news, 
leading a sense of urgency 
to the pages. Features that 
suggest good sense and 
good taste. Reporting that’s 
accurate, reliable and re¬ 
spected. TIME involves and 
stimulates its readers who 
open each issue with ex¬ 
pectation, receptivity and an 
attitude of trust. In a recent 
survey*, 44% of the res¬ 
pondents actually filed away 
their copies of TIME for 
future reference. That’s the 
qualitative difference of 
TIME. A factor that can 
help you translate reach 
into results. 
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Letters 


Fran 9 ois Revel, and Raymond Aron be¬ 
came head of the editorial board. Any¬ 
one with any knowledge of France and 
of Europe would know exactly where they 
stand, and it is not among sympathizers 
of a Socialist-Communist union 

By the way, your article suggesting my 
sympathy for the left appeared on the 
same day as the French Communist press 
described me as a wicked capitalist This 
followed an in-depth investigation pub¬ 
lished that week in l/ICxpress that finally 
destHTys the fiction that the French Com¬ 
munist Party and the largest Prench trade 
union are independent from Moscow 

, Sir James Goldsmith 

London 
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Laughing Over Life’s Laws 

Wc have laughed a lot over your 
Americana article on law's and theorems 
IFeb 261, but here's one we think you 
missed The sooner you fall behind, the 
more lime you have to catch up 

Sam Of^den 
Amherst. Mass 

Lei me add a colleague's law to the 
most noble endeavors of Paul Dickson If 
you have a bunch of clowns, you're going 
to have a circus 

R J. Boettcher 
Bndffev.'ater. N J 

Close s Clever Clue for Clashing Cou- 
ples If I can prove I'm right, I make 
things worse. 

(The Rev.) Henry Close 
Fort Lauderdale. Fla 


Bubba’s Penalty 

I’o confine a 14-ycar-old child like 
Robert Earl (“Bubba") May Jr. IFeb. 261 
with 1,800 felons in a stale penitentiary 
IS in itself a crime. Had young Bubba been 
while and belonged lo the middle or up¬ 
per-middle class, would he have received 
48 years in a slate peniteniiary ' 

Enrique 11 Pena 
Jiidf'e, Juvenile Board 
FI Paso 

So the defense counsel, Julie Ann 
Epps, thinks little Bubba “doesn't know 
what 48 years is." I doubt that the as¬ 
inine judge who delivered ihe ‘.cntence 
docs either 

Paul Du Bois 
Charenton-le-Pom. France 


riipf this'case is that peo- 
in convincing 
^ viclin). Who cares 
s^ieswojTban—perhaps 
in Bubba's way. 

(kne L. Rickaby 
4ount Prospect, HI 
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ithe^ to have abaii]ser>vith vii^^ 


American Express International Banking 
Corporation helps this manufacturer 
accelerate exports into a key market. 

When a European manufacturer of 
heavy-^uty trucks was expanding his business 
in the developing world, American Express Bank helped by 
financing the importer’s purchases. 

So the trucks kept rolling. Into an important export market. 

American Express Bank has a global network of com¬ 
mercial and investment banking branches and subsidiaries 
—11 offices, covering all the major trade and fi nancial 
centers of Europe, Asia, and the Middle East. Plus a New York 
Agency. And more than 2,000 active correspondent account 
relationships with banks around the world. 

That gives us intimate knowledge of economic conditions in 
almost any country you can name. 

If you’re looking for new business opportunities, perhaps 
you should see a banker with vision. 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher ^ d u r^l 

T'ischer, whtK.)nly a 

A s Timi.’s Stale Department correspondent for the past three ingion with Premier 1 
years, Christopher Ogden became accustomed to constant a plane back to Jeru 
foreign travel at the drop of an olive branch In the past twct Eischer thus lost a ir; 
years alone, Ogden logged 200.000 _ arth-.r 

miles with Cyrus Vance, including 
six trips to the Middle East. So it 
was with unpacked bags and un¬ 
disguised relief that he began his 
new assignment last week as TiML 
White House correspondent. His 
first scheduled trip late this month 
with the President; to Elk City, 

Okla., a place that ( arter promised i 

to revisit if he were elected. Only 
hours later, however, the President 
announced his peace mission to 
l.gypt and Israel, and olT went Og- 
den to the Middle East once again 
()gdcn welcomed the Carter journey Ogden and traveling companions on train to Alexandria 
as easier to cover than the Camp 

David summit meeting last September At least now. ' he probably guarantee It 
reported from Cairo ‘the pimcipals and then aides arc not children's generation 

locked up in seclusion behind electnlied barlx:d w'ire in the peace is something wc 

Caloctin Mountains ‘ ^ 

Correspondents usually stalioned in the Middle East also \ 

found ihcir liavel plans disrupted Cairo Bureau Chief Dean 




Brelis, on a two-wcek assignment in Saudi Arabia, left after 
five days to return to Egypt. Jerusalem Bureau Chief Dean 
T ischer, who only a week earlier had flown from Israel to Wash¬ 
ington with Premier Begin on lus sudden trip, quickly hopped 
a plane back to Jerusalem in order to covei Bcgin’s return. 
Eischer thus lost a traveling companion. Photographer David 
Rubinger. Besides shwtmg the trip 
for Timi Rubinger. an Israeli c*t- 
had been chosen by Begin to 
^ be his oflicial photographer during 

U 5 pehooved him to 

remain with the Premier 

Correspondent David Halevy, 
an eleven-year veteran of TiMii's Je¬ 
rusalem bureau, was also in Wash¬ 
ington. and he too flew back to his 
old beat Since the visit of President 
Sadat to Jerusalem 16 months ago, 
the native Israeli has reported on ne¬ 
gotiations not only in his country, 
but in Cairo and Ismailia as well, 
ns on train to Alexandria Says Halevy. if ihib trip leads to 
the signing of a t>eace treaty, it will 
probably guarantee the future of my generation ard that of my 
children's generation. We have become so ustJ o wars that 
peace is something wc have only dreamed about ' 


Cl. .VneY^ 
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Cover: C iirlcr flies io 
i g\ pi and Israel in a 
daring and dcspcralc 
altcinpi U* hall the 
collapse of peace talks 
and loshow ihai (he 
Li S can still influence 
global cve-nts Bui sue- 
x,css wa.s far from eer - 
lam See L'm n ' ■ 
SlAILS 

42 

Cinema: The mov le 
veision of ihe hii '60s 
musical Haircouki 
have degenerated into 
another 6>‘eM,vr' In¬ 
stead, the film suc¬ 
ceeds at all levels— 
as fun. drama, exhil¬ 
arating spectacle and 
provocative social 
commentary. 
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World: I ran's lead¬ 

ers cpiar rel. its women 
protest the course of 
the rtvolution 

► Where can the Shah 
go' Fgvpt IS icady to 
prv>\ide asylum 

► C Inna winds up its 
no-win war with Viel 
Nam ► An election 

11 diive m Rhodesia 

40 

Science: A flaw icssly 
ixjrforming Voyager 1 
sends kick stunning 
pictures of Jupiter 
and its moons, it de¬ 
tects a flat ring 
around the giant plan 
ei and peers into the 
Great Red Spot, fur¬ 
ther taxing scientists 
intellects 
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Cars: Detroit, in w hat 
one auto chief calls 
a “total revolution.*' 
presses a multibillion- 
doilar drive to shrink 
cars and rethink 
engines U> save gaso¬ 
line and satisfy 
Government de¬ 
mands See Economy 
& Bl sinlss 

49 

Law: .After having vir¬ 
tual ly no forma) legal 
system for almost two 
decades, the People s 
Republic of China is 
now' finding that cre¬ 
ation of a rule of law 
IS critically important 
to Its mtxlernii«ition 
drive and the well-be¬ 
ing of its people 
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COVrRSlOKY 


“The Final, Extra Mile” 

Carter tries a bold peace mission—and encounters lots of obstacles 

W m ti.coMt KARTf-R read one of agreed that there was “no guarantee of concerting were events th 
the hand-painted signs that success." he stressed that “without a ma- dered the 80,800-ton carnei 
VVVv were held aKwe the cheering jor effort such as this, the prospects for to head from Subic Bay in t 

■■ crowd lifiinET the slreefs of ("iii- failure are almoKf overwhelmino ’ If ihe the Inrlinn i* 


agreed that there was “no guarantee of 
success." he stressed that “without a ma- 


were held aKwe the cheering | jor effort such as this, the prospects for 


“ * crow'd lining the streets of Cai¬ 
ro. Some of the others called him Kartir, 
Caytar, and Cahtah Many of them said 
PEACr, and some said, m honor of his own 
faith. WL nnitvi in god And in Je¬ 
rusalem it was much the same wr.r('(,)Ml. 
SHAI.OM.and 1*1 ACE 

Jimmy Carter s bold flight to the Mid¬ 
dle East last week was one of the most 
.startling and swiftly execut- _ 

ed diplomatic initiatives in 
years Just 72 hours after he 
telephoned Egyptian Presi- I ^j|||K 
dent Anwar Sadat to invite I { KJg 
himself to Cairo, C arter was 
on the banks of the Nile. It 
was a daring attempt to use 
the prestige of the U S. pres- 
idency to end the months- 'IpACIc 
long stalemate blocking an ' 

Egyptian-Israeli peace set- 
tlement. Even though the 
search for a Middle t ast ac- Jiir 
cord has claimed more of the 
President's time than any 
other issue. la.st week's jour- 
ney. m the words of Presi- IS ^rpp 
dential Assistant Hamilton 
Jordan, demonstrated Car- I 
ter's willingness to go “the I 
final, extra mile " The goal. 
of course, was momentous JE' 
an end to more than 30 years 
of warfare that retreatedly 
threatened to draw the 
American and Soviet super- 
powers into a clash * 

But as Carter flew ofl* 
from Andrews Air I'orcc - 


failure^arc almost overwhelming.' If the 
U.S, permitted such a failure, added a for¬ 
mal White House statement.,^ “thp judg¬ 
ment of history and of our cfiiliyen will 
rightly condemn us ' 

\ At week’s end, the payoff on Carter s 

! gamble was still in doubt. “A treaty is 
within our grasp." the President told 
I Egypt's parliament Saturday. Sadat 

i agreed, saying that “we have 
had a very fruitful talk. ’ But 
both leaders cautioned that 
some issues remained unre¬ 
solved as Carter headed for 
Israel. Arriving there just as 
the Jewish Sabbath was end ¬ 
ing. he was greeted at Ben- 
Gurion Airport by President 
Itzhak Navon and Premier 
Begin, who gave him a warm 
embrace. Said Carter “I 
have good reast)n to ho|?e 
that the goal can now be 
reached I Iwk forward to 
completing the urgent busi¬ 
ness at hand on this brief 
visit." The carefully chosen 
words sounded slightly more 
optimistic, however, than 
the actual situation 

Carter had let it be 
known that he was willing to 
delay his return home for a 
day or two, and Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance planned 
to remain in the Middle East 
still longer. If an agreement 
could possibly emerge, that 
alone would be a great tri- 


Base. after a surprisingly A message in the flags lining umph that richly justified the 
successful While House the route into Cairo risks, but there would .still be 

meeting with Israeli Premier several weeks’ more work in 

Mcnachem Begin, he had no advance as- I arranging every last detail before a formal 


surance that his trip would not lead to an 
embarrassing failure It thus entailed ma¬ 
jor political risks, both for the nations in¬ 
volved and for Carter personally. If he had 
to return home without having brought 
Cairo and Jerusalem substantially closer 
to agreement, he could be criticized for 
unwisely railing expectations, for wasting 
UJ?. influence,and for improvising showy 
moves without any serious plan behind 
thifm. S«ud^ Washington-ba^ European 
"tplomat: "it is^KtiPCiucly riskyj to Euro- 

crazy. Thftrt 

' |!rtkfcJSBqiB^uy7ody<P<fw*ll, 




signing. And there would still be wide¬ 
spread opposition among Arab nations to 
any agreement that left the Palestinian 
problem fundamentally unresolved. 

Dram^ic as it was. Carter's search 
for a limififd Israeli-Egyptian settlement 
was only ftne move in a broader search 
for stability the incroasin^y turbulent 
Middle upheiaval in Iran' has 

turned tM 'ltatipn sharply a^aink, 
the U.S! ara' tmel. Sau^i the 

fims inepea^ 


Yemen 
rwted; 
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concerting were events that Carter or¬ 
dered the 80,800-ton carrier Constellation 
to head from Subic Bay in the Philippines 
across the Indian Ocean to the Arabian 
Sea. This action was in marked contrast 
to the Administration's inactivity during 
the collapse of Iran 

What made Carter’s sudden trip pos¬ 
sible was a trio of U S. proposals designed 
to bridge key difl'erences in the Egyptian 
and Israeli interpretations of the accords 
i signed by Sadat and Begin last Septem- 
j her at Camp David The mam disputed 
1 questions 

j I) Would the signing of an Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty commit Israel to 
granting autonomy to the Palestinians liv¬ 
ing in the areas it seized in the I9h7 war? 

2) What IS the timetable, ifan>. for ne¬ 
gotiations leading to that autonomy'^ 

3» Docs the Egypiian-Israeli treaty 
take precedence over defense agreements 
j Cairo picviously signed wiih other Arab 
stales? 


O n the first two questions. Carter 
last week offered a carefully craft¬ 
ed formula that merely implied 
linkage between the Egyptian-ls- 
raeli treaty and Palestinian autonomy by 
stating that the treaty is part of the agree¬ 
ment for ‘ a framework for a comprehen¬ 
sive peace treaty signed at Camp IJavid." 
As for the timetable, the U S. compromise 
said that negotiations on autonomy will 
begin one month after Israel and Egypt 
sign their treaty and “will be concluded 
within twelve months." Elections for the 
Palestinian councils, the first slep toward j 
self-rule, would be held speedily This pro- i 
posiil, however, left ambiguous the ques- | 
tions of what happens if there is no agree- | 
menl at the end of a year’s talks and j 
e.xactly how quickly the elections are to 
ho held With these ambiguities to pro¬ 
tect him. Begin accepted for the first time 
at least a vaguely implicit linkage and an 
implicit timetable. 

On the issue of treaty ^ececk^ce, 
Carter tiered a Solomonic sPttiok; that 
theismli-Egyptian treaty would hot 
have pjre^ei^ over Egypt’s other tm* 
lUnti^ bui^thq* would C^lro’h other tnsa* 
tks have pn»edenbe over the one with Is- 
tael. This mind-numbing nicety, of 
Goiuae« {eaves tinresdtved the cniat of the 
issue: a defimtioft of thetiircuinsto 
der which £|^pt can join another-mrab 
state in fighting Israel. Begin i^pted 
that too. Sadat, howev^J^ad spnie objec¬ 
tions, and so ^ ^ - 
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At the beginning of last week, there 
was absolutely no hint of the startling dip¬ 
lomatic moves that Carter would soon 
make On the contrary, the President s 
talks with Begin in Washington were not 
going well, and the euphoria kindled by 
the Camp David summit had all but fad- 
; ed completely. At his Sunday school Bible 
class at the First Baptist Church, the Pres¬ 
ident weanly shook his head and con¬ 
fessed. ‘T stayed up real late Iasi night 
i with Premier Begin. We did not make any 
progress ’’ The Israeli leader agreed with 
that view, staling on an ABC television in¬ 
terview program that 'we didn't solve the 
main issues" and that the talks were still 
in a “deep crisis.' 

During most of their eight hours at 
the While House, Carter listened quietly 
to Begin's arguments that Egypt had ‘de¬ 
viated" from the original Camp David ac- 
cotds and that the deadIcKk was partly 
the result of Carter's backing Siidai on 
some key points. Carter challenged both 
points, but let Begin talk on 


From his remarks it was clear that 
Begin had just about ruled out any new 
concessions. Begin argued, for instance, 
that the precisely worded phrases that al¬ 
most completely barred any linkage be¬ 
tween the Egyptian-Israeli agreement 
and the Palestinian problem were the 
“soul" of the Camp David agreement. Sa¬ 
dat has demanded linkage in order to 
i combat the accusation that he has aban¬ 
doned his fellow Arabs on the West Bank 
and Ga/a. To Begin such linkage means 
that fulfillment of the peace treaty could 
be delayed if the Palestinians make trou- 
1 blc in the negotiations on autonomy In 
the meantime, Israel might have with¬ 
drawn from most of the Sinai, thus losing 
a considerable military advantage. 

“We cannot sacrifice our security for 
the sake of Siidat’s prestige," fiegin told 
Carter “Wc leaders of isra^ cannot be¬ 
tray our children." ' 

j The one matter which Begin and 
I Carter seemed to concur was that Mid- 
! die Last instability was reaching a crisis 



Oddly spelled signs honor Carter in Cairo 


Saudi Arabia: A Friendship Strained 


N o other country in the Middle East is more important to 
U.S. economic and strategic interests than .Saudi Arabia 
Because of the immense oil wealth of the desert kingdom, its in¬ 
ternal stability and its political moderation in Arab affairs, 
Washington has regarded Riyadh's support for the Camp Da¬ 
vid accords as vital to the success of any peace sctilerneni. 
That support has not been forthcoming, despite pleas from 
Washin^n and Cairo. Saudi Arabia views any Egyptian-Is¬ 
raeli peace treaty as essentially bilateral and insists that only 
a comprehensive settlement involving all the confrontation 
states holds any real prospect for peace. In the meantime, 
Saudi economic and foreign policies remain a force for mod¬ 
eration in the area, a contribution that the Saudis believe goes 
unappreciated in Washington. As a result, the long, close 
friendship between the two countries has undergone a severe 
strain. 

Last month Crown Prince Fahd, the de facto chief exec¬ 



utive of Saudi Arabia's absolute monarchy, canceled a trip to 
Washington, ostensibly because of ill health. The Saudis had 
feared that the trip would coincide with U.S.-Egypiian-lsraeli 
Forei^ Minister talks at Camp David. Thus Fahd’s arrival in 
Washington might have seemed to lend the Saudis' official 
sanction to the ^pteniber accords, which Riyadh opposes as 
having been achieved at the expense of the rest of the Arab 
world. The continued upheaval in Iran and the growth of So¬ 
viet influence in South Yemen and the Horn of Africa have 
convinced many Saudis that the UJS. is no longer a trust¬ 
worthy bulwark against radical change and Communist en¬ 
croachment in the area. As the U .S. is perceived to waver, the 
Saudis arc especially mindful that the Soviet Union must be¬ 
gin importing essential oil supplies by the early 1980s. And 
Saudi Arabia is acutely aware that the U.S.S.R. is not very far 
away, cither in distance or influence. Ttml Cairo Bureau Chief 
Dean Brel is, after a visit to Riyadh last week, assesses the 
Saudi mcxxl: 

When the news reached Riyadh that President Carter 
would soon arrive in the Middle East to nail down a peace 
treaty, there were no outbursts of relief or thanksgiving. In 
fact, there was much more excitement over the Arab For¬ 
eign Ministers’ meeting in Kuwait, which had just arranged 
a second cease-fire in the border war between Marxist, Mos- 
cow-leaning South Yemen and moderate. pro-Saudi North ;, 
Yemen. For the Saudis, the importance of the cease-fire was 
that it had been negotiated and resolved by the Aralis, The 
President’s visit to Cairo and Jerusalem .was only another . 
chapter in what they sadly call Jimmy Carter’s “hopeless : 
Camp David mission.’’ \ 

Prince Saud al Faisal, 36, the Princ^m-educated Foreign 
Minister, described his jcountry’s poti0;>E;|^aayh||E^ ii.|^ 
wavering position of 4he ki^qtg^kMn "" 
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pi)inl in the light of the revolution in Iran, 
the military weakness of Saudi Arabia, 
and the confluence of the pan-lslamic 
movement and Muslim radicalism. Begin 
declared that Israel is not only a stable de- 
mocracy but also a piHcntial strategic 
asset to the U.S., and Carter agreed. Car¬ 
ter himself offered no new ideas He asked 
Begin w'hat he thought a breakdown in 
talks would lead to and Begin coolly an¬ 
swered that it would not necessarily be a 
tragedy Said he “The next step should 
be very serious reflection, and we need 
some lime for all the parlies involved.’* 
Although his talks with Begin were 
gelling nowhere. Carter decided on one 
last attempt to find a compromise Sec¬ 
retary Vance and a handful of aides began 
combing the minutes of the Camp David 
summit and the subsequent negotiations. 
Working nearly around the ckx:k < Vance 
skipped a 5iabbath dinner given by Be¬ 
gin), they sought some kind of formula¬ 
tion that would satisfy the Arabs on the 
questions of linkage and treaty prece- 


insist that only the creation of an independent state on the 
West Bank and in Gaza can resolve the Palestinian issue. Au¬ 
tonomy for these occupied territories, they say, is simply not 
enough. According to high-ranking Saudi officials, any treaty 
that falls short of these conditions—^and the Camp David ac¬ 
cords fall far short of them—will result in a closer alliance 
among Saudi Arabia, Iraq, vSyria, Algeria, Libya, the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organization and Iran, whose new anti-Israel 
altitude has gone down well in Riyadh. Together, these Mus¬ 
lim states would command an impressive control over much 
of the world’s oil supply. 

And what if Egypt signs a treaty that the rest of the Arab 
world considers inadequate? Answered one Saudi official: “If 
Sadat wants to liberate his own land, we cannot condemn 
him. But we will disagree completely with the strategy he 
used to get his land back. We believe that Arabs should use 
any means, peaceful or violent, to liberate lands that have 
been stolen from them. This is an Islamic concept, and it 
guides us in our thinking and behavior. But if Sadat signs a trea¬ 
ty that gives him back his own land and does nothing for his 
Arab brothers, it will be a grave mistake.” 


?■ 


A s for the Israelis, a Saudi foreign ministi^ official contends, 
I “They are the rider holding the reins, and the U S. 
Administration gallop, turns right or leA. as the Israelis di¬ 
rect. We arc not asking for an anti-Israeli treaty, Ibuil we 
would like to see proof that Jimmy Carter is not anti-Arab, es¬ 
pecially anti-Palestinian. It will be a great relief in the Arab 
world if Jimmy Carter gets a treaty that doesn’t, between the 
lines, give all the advantages to the Israelis and the dregs to 
the Arabs." 

“We are confronted with enemous changes [in the 
Middle East] ” adds one of Prince Saud’s top deputies in the 
foreign ministry. **The President ot the U.S. remains nar¬ 
rowly ateut peace bejtween Israel and Egypt. 
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It’ll start to fail from the moment the ink begins to dry.” 

In some ways, the relationship between the V S. and Sau¬ 
di Arabia has been a personal one, based upon ' hr House of 
Saud and the President in the White House. The Saudis now 
feel threatened by the distance they see between- themselves 
and the Carter Administration. There is a sense in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia that a time of decision is rapidly approaching, a decision 
that could dramatically alter the special friendship that has ex¬ 
isted with the U.S. Until recently, the Saudis believed that 
their interests were almost identical with those of the U.S., 
whether they concerned oil, investments or defense. It went 
so far. sums up a Saudi official, reflecting a widely held at¬ 
titude in his country, that “wc sacrificed our own interests for 
the sake of the U S. and didn’t question it.’’ 

The Saudis are asking aloud why, in times of shortage, 
they should produce oil in excess of their plans so that Amer¬ 
ica, with 6% of the world’s population, can continue to con¬ 
sume 30% of the supply. If a treaty between Egypt and Israel 
is signed that dt^s not meet Saudi expectations of fairness, re¬ 
lations with the U.S. are bound to get chillier. 
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COUNTING 
THE PEOPLE 
WHO COUNT 

A Revealing Look at the Pacific 
Area’s Leadership Community 


For the past 12 years International 
Research Associates (Asia) has sur 
veyed the Asia Pacific Area's leader 
ship community to find out who are 
the travelers who travel the most 
where they go and why, what publica 
tions they read, where they read tiavel 
advertising 

Highlighted in the following are the 
results of the 1976 Intramar Study- 
Media Phase, the fifth on the series 
and most comprehensive to date, 
based on personal interviews with over 
4,000 top echelon business executives, 
government officials and professionals 
in 14 key cities in Asia and the South 
Pacific Hong Kong, Bombay, Jakarta, 
Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, 
Manila, Taipei, Seoul, Tokyo, Guam, 
Sydney, Melbourne and Perth The 
findings are presented separately for 
local resident elites and foreign 
resident elites 

The men in charge 

Participants in the Intramar survey 
are the decision makers in their com 
munities, the people other people 
turn to for direction and leadership 
Reach them and you reach the core of 
your market 

In city after city, they account for 
a disproportionate share of all high 
ticket products and services purchased 
For example, 100% traveled abroad in 
the past three years These 4,179 men 
made over 25,000 airline trips, two 
thirds of them for business 

Where do they get their information 
from? 

Increasingly from magazines, and spe 
cifically from TIME, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine. 
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Of all the magazines available in 
Asia and the South Pacific, TIME is 
read most by both foreign and local 
elites on a composite basis Among 
locals TIME is read regularly by 54% 
As you might expect the percentage 
among foreigners is higher still — 61% 
selected TIME as their first choice 
Indeed, TIME has been #1 in every 
Intramar Survey since 1965 

Magazines — A Key Medium in the 
Pacific 

Back in 1967 when Intramar tested 
a similar group for airline ad recall, 
magazines trailed newspapers by 
20—30% By 1976, magazines had 
closed the gap In the intervening 
years, newspapers and TV have both 
suffered losses, while magazines have 
consistently gained The trend toward 
magazines is strong, they are without 
doubt steadily increasing in impor 
tance throughout the Pacific* And 
TIME IS leading the way 

TIME sells 

TIME IS the magazine in which travel 
advertising is most often read, by a 
wide margin For instance, twice as 
many local elites see travel advertising 
in TIME as in the first runner-up and 
three timesTas many as in the second 
runner up j Fhe figures vary among the 
foreign elle group, but the story is 
the samey- advertising in TIME is 
more effecllve by a wide margin. 


Not only are TIME buyers more 
responsive to ads, they are the most 
active consumers They take more 
trips and they're more likely to travel 
again in the near future than non- 
TIME readers As the frequency of 
travel increases so does TIME'S cover 
age of the market increase - from 51% 
among light travelers to 59% among 
medium travelers and higher still 
(61%) among those who took 10 or 
more tups abroad m the past three 
years 

Pacific Travel — A Small Market 
Despite the enormous size of the 
Pacific Basin, the actual number of 
people who travel around the area is 
comparatively small In sho't, a few 
hundreds of thousands of people 
account for a major portion of indus 
try revenue Reaching these frequent 
travelers is really what travel market 
iny IS all about 

Each week TIME Magazine brings 
the world to its readers in an accurate 
and meaningful way And that is one 
reason the Pacific leadership com 
munity turns to TIME for its ^ews and 
information These decision makers 
are eager for what the world has to 
offer They are interested in the in¬ 
formation found in TIME'S advertli, ng 
pages, as well as its editorial content. 

These men are in a position not 
only to travel, but to afford expensive 
watches, drive fine cars, serve the best 
liquor. TIME is the premier news¬ 
magazine and the best way to reach 
the people who count, the influential 
and affluent 

For a copy of the entire 1976 
intramar Study Media Fhese, please 
contact a TIME representative. 
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dence without requiring Israel to compro¬ 
mise on the essential issue of security. 
What Vance and his team eventually 
came up with was nothing very startling 
—three rather enigmatic paragraphs on 
a single sheet of paper. 

The Americans were not optimistic 
2 b*^ut Vance's document. “Wc thought 
maybe Begin would accept one of the 
three," said an aide Their assessment was 
so gloomy that Carter did not even men¬ 
tion Vance's new proposal at his next ses¬ 
sion with Begin on Saturday evening. It 
was only after church on Sunday morn¬ 
ing that Carter telephoned Begin and 
asked him to come to one last meeting 
that afternoon. As Vance read aloud what 
he called a “formula for compromise," 
Carter calmly awaited Begin*s reaction 
To everyone's surprise, the Israeli seemed 
much impressed. He studied the single¬ 
page draft for several minutes and then 
said he would ‘consider these proposals 
seriously." The Americans lo<)ked at each 
other in astonishment Said one later “It 
was the tiest news wc had heard in a long 
time." Said another "We had absolutely 
no rational reason to presume that Begin 
would be receptive. ' 

egin said he would immediately 
submit (he proposals to his Cab¬ 
inet, and made it clear that he 
, would urge approval Though it 

I was past midnight in Cairiv Cartel lele- 
! phoned Sadat to report the cncouiaging 
1 developments Despite P*cgin s endorse- 
i nicnl, the Israeli Cabinet approved the 
I U.S propt>sals by only a thin majority, 
i nine in favi>i, three opposing and foui alv 
I staining When he got word of the vole. 

I C'arlei again called Sadat, this tunc to tell 
him of his idea of flying to the Middle 
Last Said C arter “I'd like to come over 
with these suggestions They're not going 
to be exactly what you want, but 1 be¬ 
lieve they take into consideration your 
concerns " Sadat offered to come to Wash¬ 
ington, but C artel stuck to his plan Sadat 
I replied that the American would he 
warmly welcomed in Lgypi. 

Shortly afterward. Carter invited Be¬ 
gin back to the W'hiie House In an eighi- 
minute meeting, C’arter told him of his 
plan to fly to the Middle East to obtain 
Egypt’s acceptance of the compromise. 
Leaving the President's office. Begin 
flashed a “thumbs up " sign to an aide and 
exclaimed, "Good news! World news!" 
Cutting short his trip to the U.S. by one 
day, he flew home and declared, "This 
has been a good week for IsiMl." 

Tkp WKie, House clearly enjoye4 re* 
vealing tMe pregtdential trip. Even 
ularsjn the tfjteflnt gasped 
Jody PoVtiell jounced fi. At Powell's el- 
. bow sat two Pare mitdts to the press refem* 
Presidexuial Aides Hamilton Jordan and 
Zbigniew Bncezinski. Barely able to copi 
tain their pleasure^ they had dropped by 
to relish the reporters’surprise; ^ , ■ 

th^ dramatic amK)uiK;eini«it, 
the House mold^ hri^tened enofi- 


United States 


mously. Aides who had been depressed 
and subdued by a long series of dismal do¬ 
mestic developments and international 
setbacks began joking and bantering as 
they became caught up in the hectic prep¬ 
arations for Carter's departure. The Pres¬ 
ident himself looked more jovial. 

To change Washington’s mood was 
one reason for Carter s sudden decision 
to head for the Middle East. Having been 
slung by his decline in the opinion polls. 
Carter was reaching for a dramatic for¬ 
eign venture. By going to Cairo and Je¬ 
rusalem on short notice, he might satisfy 
those critics who have been clamoring for 
him to "do something somewhere 

But there were more important rea¬ 
sons for Carter's decision. Despite the risk 
that the" mission's failure could further 
erode the President’s image as an effec¬ 
tive global leader, there was a pressing 
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carriers. These arms could be airlifted to 
North Yemen almost immediately. 

Surveying the deteriorating U.S. for¬ 
tunes in the Middle East, a top U.S. of¬ 
ficial remarked last week, “It's not a ques¬ 
tion of the U.S. running out of patience 
It's a question of lime running out over 
there.” Said another presidential aide: 
“We’re going to be in the soup anyway if 
we fail to gel an Egyplian-lsracii settle¬ 
ment Wc might as well go all the way. " 

Once Carter had obtained Israel's ap¬ 
proval of the new compromise proposals, 
he concluded he had to move quickly Said 
a White House official; ‘He knew that he 
had to pre-empt the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, Begin’s Cabinet, Sadat’s 
lawyers -everyone—from tearing the 
compromise apart again " Having learned 
something about Middle East tempera¬ 
ment during his months of involvement in 



Brzezinski (left) with Diplomats Harold Saunders (center) and Roy Atherton on Egyptian train 

Behind the pageantry, the work continued on the unresolved issne.s 


need to take some bold micrnalional ac¬ 
tion to reassure America s friends and al¬ 
lies of Washington's determination to pro- 
j tecl its interests. An editorial in a Beirut 
paper speculated that the U S was fust be¬ 
coming a “super nonpower" in the Mid¬ 
dle East Much more worrisome to the 
Administration was the degree to which 
I Saudi Arabia seenied to he reassessing its 
i close lies with the U.S. 


W i ith the Saudis clearly ni mind, 
’ Washington moved to demon¬ 
strate that it was iidt prepared 
to allow North YeAen to fall 
victim to South Yemen's abrasion. The 
U.S. offered to fly in F-15 jetaio defend 
&udi Arabia if llie Saudis uswheir own 
iif power in Yemp (the SauA declined 
offer for the time being)»lNonh Ye- 
meanwhile, was authorized,to re- 
cb^e jsohie SJOO million in U.S. w^jpon- 
iryi^ndudiiltg a do/jen F-5E fighter jets, 64 
tpmlcs and 50 armored personnel 


I the Egyptian-Israeli negotiations. Carter 
has concluded that to show patience and 
allow extra time for bargaining often only 
encourages de.structive quibbling over 
legalisms and phraseology. 

Ciiricr also figured that Sadat would 
j be more flexible on his home ground He 
j reasoned that the mere presence of the 
! American President in Egypt would ex- 
j ert an indirect kind of pressure on the 
! Egyptian leader to reach an agreement 
I I or one thing, a President's transatlantic 
voyage is iiself n gesture of courtesy and ^ 
respect, imphcit’y requiring a positive rc- ^ 
sponse For another, if Sadat came to 
Washington and did not like the terms 
proposed to him. he could angrily return 
home, and even gain popularity with his 
own public and the Arab world in the pro¬ 
cess. Such a tactic would be lost to Sadat 
if he had to play host. 

What SadaL on the other hand, gained 
from a C&rtpr visit was the spectacle 
Egyptian throngs cheering him 
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visitor. Carter undersUKxJ this and 
thus agreed to a slow-moving, tri¬ 
umphal tram ndc from Cairo to Al¬ 
exandria, even though U.S. Secret 
Service men voiced serious con- 
crns atn^ut protecting him from 
terrorists A While House ofiicial 
c.xplained that such hoopla would 
“demonstrate to the doublers in the 
Arab world the Egyptian people s 
suptKirt for Sadat and the peace 
initiative ” 

Carter’s two-day stay in Egypt 
was a mixture of exotic ceremony 
and difficult diplomatic bargaining 
The burden of his mission seemed 
to weigh heavily on him as he ar¬ 
rived. His face was ashen, and he 
looked unusually tired when he 
stepped onto the red carpet at Cai¬ 
ro's International Airport after a 
twelve-hour flight from the Li S He 
perked up, however, during the 50- 
minule, open-limousine ride with 
Sadat to the Kubbeh Palace, where 
he and Rosalynn stayed overnight. 
Carter grinned broadly and waved 
to the crowds, who were chanting, 
as they did throughout the trip. 
“Carter, Carter. Man of peace “ 
Banners fluttered their welcome in 
the gritty, sandy wind that blows 
through Cairo at the start of the 
dust-storm season. Roadside musi¬ 
cians banged their drums and 
played their flutes 



Carter escorts Begin to Oval Office for Sunday meeting 


“H'V leaders of Israel cannot hetrav our children ,' 

he capital’s crowds were no¬ 
ticeably sparser than those that I hour tram ride from the capital to Al- 


T had greeted Richard Nixon in 
1974. This may have been partly 
because Carter's picsidential motorcade 
appeared on such short notice, partly 
because it rolled through the tranquil 
upper-middle-class suburb of Heliopolis 
rather than Cairo's crowded w’orking- 
class quarter. Yet the smaller turnoui may 
alst:i have reflected the Cairenes' growing 
skepticism at the ix)ssibility of peace be¬ 
ing near. Said one “We have been wail¬ 
ing now for peace for more than a year 
If Carter has brought peace, we can give 
him a better farewell ’’ 

In what Cairo residents described as 
a “miracle.*' the city managed to get ready 
for the President very quickly Travel 
routes were cleaned, elccinciiy service 
was improved (in the hope that street 
lights would not all suddenly go out. as 
often happens), and communication 
equipment was installed to serve the of- 
. ficial American parly and the estimated 
f 2.500 journalists covering the trip. To 
house the visitors, the government took 
over the entire 400-room Nile Hilton Ho¬ 
tel. forcing its infuriated guests to find 
other acoimmodations in the middle of 
the tourist, i^a^n. Concerned about ter- 
rori9^. aiiti^J^ies confined Cairo resi- 
dent» ,\yith" i^^ biaicl^ounds to their 
hoiTji&i^lil Caricr^s departure. 

iMci ceremonial 'hi^li^^t oif the sec- 
oni^iliyofthe visit was the 137‘'in^c,four- 




exandna. through Sadat’s home district 
m the heart of the verdant Nile della 
“This IS my Georgia,“ exclaimed the 
l.gyptian leader, pointing to the landscatx? 
of thaiched-ixwf mud houses and farm- 
ets tilling with ox-drawn wooden plow's 
The antique diesel locomotive, decorated 
w iih flowers and palms, was greeted along 
the way by the shrill sound of reed in- 
strument.s and the rhythmic Liaptxng of 
hands Dangling from trees and lamp- 
posts clustered on rcx>fs and balconies, 
and crowding close to the rails, tens of 
thousands of robed farmers, workers and 
studcnls shouted ihcir greetings. Among 
them “We love you. Carter," and “We 
sacrifice souls and bloiKl for yt>u, Sadat ” 
in Alexandria, Cartel was met by the 
largest, most enthusiastic crowd of the 
Egyptian visit. An estimated 1 million 
people lined the .^'^-rnilc drive along the 
Mediterranean Sea wall from the railway 
station to Ras el fm Palace, where the 
Carters staved. That night Sadat was host 
ala galasi/ledinner. 

The fd lowing morning the Presi^nt 
and his pmty returned to Cairo in UJS. Air 
Force hejl^i^ters, which had been jFernbd 
to Egypt llit for the presidentiai visit. At 
Egypt’s he received a staii<^ 

ing wiwfcome, and his moving, wcU-nieliy^ 
ei^ 'lemarksSvere interru|it(ld/by 
plause 14 times. Addressing deputm 
as “my my brotheri/’^lie eiidigd 




!? the televised speech by citing pas- 
” sages from the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments praising peace as the highest 
jsof man’s virtues. And he quoted the 
Koran: ‘'If thine adversary incline 
toward peace, do thou also incline 
toward fieace, and trust in God." 
After the speech. Carter had one 
more working session with Sadat, 
then quickly toured the Great Pyr¬ 
amid at Giza When told by a guide 
that the structure took only 20 years 
to build. Carter retorted “I’m sur¬ 
prised that a government organiza¬ 
tion could do it that quickly " After 
the sightseeing, the presidential 
party took off for Israel. 

Behind the pageantry and the 
politicking, the Americans and 
Egyptians were working on the is¬ 
sues still stalling the peace settle¬ 
ment. Involved in various aspects 
of the bargaining was the plaUKin 
of advisers accompanying Carter. 
In addition to Vance, they includ¬ 
ed Brzezinski. l>:fense Secretary 
Harold Brown and U.S Envoy Roy 
Atherton White House officials 
had been careful not lo encourage 
hopes of success On ihe flight to 
Cairo, a senior presidential aide 
stressed that C'aner was “not par¬ 
ticularly” optimistic and was “w'ell 
aware of the fact that it is much eas¬ 
ier for things to go wrong than lo 
go right." This caution seemed war¬ 
ranted. for even before the Amer¬ 
icans had landed, Egyptian Premier 
Mouslafa Khalil had announced that his 
Cabinet had not accepted all the U S 
compromise proposals Said Khalil- 
“There will be a few changes ‘ 

In Sadat's remarks welcoming Carter, 
the Egyptian leadei pointedly referred to 
the linkage question Said Sadat- “We arc 
determined to enable our Palestinian 
brothers to realize their national rights 
and regain their freedom.” This prompted 
Carter to depart from his prepared re¬ 
sponse in order to include “the Palestin¬ 
ians" among those who would benefit 
from “the stale of peace for this region.” 
Carter also assured Sadat that an Israeli- 
Egyptian agreement would only be part 
of “a comprehensive peace, a peace that 
would reflect the legitimate needs of all 
those who have suffered so deeply during 
the last 30 years of conflict, enmity and 
war." This is a point that Carter has been 
stressing with increasing frequency. Lat¬ 
er, in his address to Egypt's parliament, 
he af ;un endorsed linkajg^e by saying that 
ean be little doubt tbat the 
twb agfeemenw reached CanSp i>a vid 

. of hours on Thursday,^ 

^e two Ibaiders discussed t^e UJ. pro-' 

losalsand Egypt's fesjisime to 

extettaitvo.}iiegotiating went on bc- 
knd KhalU. Few clues 
however, about the come.of the 
tafiks. When a repf»ter asked Sadat what 
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he had discussed with Carter, the Egyp¬ 
tian replied, “No comment. This is an¬ 
other Camp David He was referring to 
the complete secrecy that cloaked the Sep¬ 
tember summit. 

On one occasion, Sadat allowed that 
only “some words here or there " sepa- 
n icd his position from the Israelis". But 
this was not the candid revelation of prog¬ 
ress that It seemed at first, because Car¬ 
ter then added. “We still have some prob¬ 
lems, obviously.” And when the President 
was asked if he found the task of achiev¬ 
ing agreement easier because he had come 
to Egypt, he deflected the question by re¬ 
plying, “That's hard to judge. We obvi¬ 
ously came on this trip without any as¬ 
surance of success.” His grim mtxxl upon 
leaving Egypt indeed seemed to signal 
that success was proving elusive 

When arriving in Israel, the President 
expressed hojxis for the forthcoming 
meetings but emphasized that his time 
was running out Yet l^fore any serious 
talks. C arter had to attend to the pomp 
and ceremonies that lake up so much of 
a stale visit After Begin and Presidenl 
Navon welcomed him in a glare of flcxid- 
lights at Ben-Gunon Airport and a 21- 
! gun salute botimcd through the night, the 
i presidential motorcade rolled to Jerusa- 
i lem. There Mayor 'Teddy Kolick offered 
I him bread and wme. an honor once rc- 
1 served foi Jewish kings lelurning from 
I battle. According Lo Kollek this was “the 
I most important visit lo Jerusalem since 
i the Queen of Sheba ' 

I 

S * aiurday night. Jimmy and Rosa- 
lynn dinevl privately with Begin 
and his wife Ali/a at the Premier's 
. residence. This was the President’s 

first chance to brief the Israeli on Sadat’s 
I response to the U.S compromise prc»|)os- 
1 als. On Sunday. Carter's ceremonial du- 
j tics had him attending St Andrew's 
I Church, paying tribute at the Yad Vash- 
j em memorial lo the 6 million Jew ish vic- 
I urns of Nazism and attending a lavish 
I slate banquet in the Knesset building 
I This Monday. C arter was to return to the 
; Knesset to address its members 

The Israeli gov'ernment look elabo¬ 
rate precautions to guarantee the Pres¬ 
ident's safety. Some 10.000 security per¬ 
sonnel were on duly, the armed forces 
went on alert against terrorist attacks and 
all public demonstrations were banned. 
The vigilance paid off. On the eve of the 
President's arrival, four Palestinian ter 
rorists were intercefited as they slipped 
across the Jeardan River about 30 miles 
northeast ^ Jenisalem^ Meml^rs 
Beirut^basediFront for the Popular Sto¬ 
gie, they earned Ri;i88ian-made Kalash¬ 
nikov ^automatic and explosives. 
Their purpose appairiBm 
ter’s visit by selidng some .Israelis bM 
holding them bosta^ to exchange ^ 
the release of imprisoned: J^lestinia)% 
The Ismeli military patrol dmi.discov¬ 
ered them at about midnight kiEed ^ ^ 
fcur,ia|lltiators tn battlii. 
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U nit ^ State s___ 

The critical event of Carter’s first full the Middle East, however, experience has 
day in Israel was his Sunday meeting with taught that any unresolved issue is a po- 

Begin and senior members of the Pre- icniial stumbling block, that even the 

micr's Cabinet, rhere Carter was lo for- most minor matter can swell into a sym- 

mally present Sadat’s objectums to the bol of gigantic proportions. Yet if all the 

U.S compromise. And once again Car- outstanding issues were somehow re- 
ter, assisted by Vance, had to find a means solved, and a treaty signed, then Carter’s 
of bridging the not yet publicly disclosed ; mission surely would have led to the 
Egyptian-Israeli differences Certainly I elimination of a major cause of Middle 
Carter had to press strongly the note he | East insiabilily 

had sounded so firmly the night before ail Or would it? While a peace agreement 
Ben-Gurion Airport: ‘ H would be a trag- ' would cause near-jubilation in Israel and 
edy to turn away fiom the path of peace | Egypt, the future relationship between the 
after having come so far ” ; longtime enemies remains a ixHcnlial 

Earlier the Israelis had been saying j minefield The legacy of distrust will not 
that they were ready to accept cosmetic * quickly fade, and that could easily cause 
modifications by Sadat to the origin'hl U.S ; new conflicts over genuine misunder- 
prop4>sals. A senior Cabinet mcmlicr re- | standings on how the terms of the peace 
marked-.‘‘Mere a change, there a word i treaty are supposed to be fulfilled Even 
—as long as these changes arc not sub- ! though an Israeli-Egyptian treaty would 
staniial—il will be okay with us. " Bui j greatly reduce the dangers of another 
there were also warnings that Begin would i Middle East war, the potential for trou- 



j not yield on substance Said Cabinet SeC' 
i retary Aryeh Naoi ’W-c will not go bc- 
I yond our red line ’ Begin simply thinks 
j that any further compromise will endan- 
1 ger Israel's capability to suivive II de¬ 
pends now on sirong nerves and an abil¬ 
ity lo w iihslanJ psychological pressure " 
I ven if a scitlenient on the U.S. com¬ 
promise proposals can fmall.N be worked 
out, several other problems will still re¬ 
main Among them, guarantees lo Israel 
that its loss of the Sinai oilfields would 
not deprive ii of an adequate oil supply, 
and a timetable for the exchange of am¬ 
bassadors between Cairo and Jerusalem. 
Alsq lo be determined is thcMmouni of 
economic aid the U.S. will gi^ Israel in 
comiitensation fbr its abandoniient of its 
military installations in the Siftai. 1 Israel 
^ more than $3 billioi}|| 
i These are relatively sii^le points, 
ailtd most experts feel that wy could be 
settled rather quickly, though Urael seems 
. Very finn on one. ambassadors must be cx- 
soon after a treaty .signing. In 


blc in the region renuiins disturbingly 
high st'> long as oihei Arab stales refuse 
to join the peace prevess Sti far, Sadat 
stands dangerously isolated Almost no 
Arab leader has endorsed his dealings 
with Israel 


In blasting Carter’s trip last week, 
S>ria’s stale-run radio railed against ‘Sa¬ 
dat the traitor and Begin the terrorist ” 
Syrian President Hafez .Assad told a Da¬ 
mascus ralh that Carter. Sadat and Begin 
' may have what thev call a peace treaty 
., bul Ih^' outcome will not be worth the 


! 

i 


paper It IS written on lime will prove I 
that the Middle Fast will still be in a siale^ 
of war " In a thinly veiled threat against | 
Sadat. Palestine Liberation Otganizalion ! 

! Leader Yasser Arafat declared- “The I 


Egyptian people will eventually triumph 
over Presidenl Sadat. Carter's visit to 
Egypt this week reminds u$ of his visit to 
Iran to celebrate the new year of 1978 
with the Shah. Like the Iranian people ' 
in 1978, the lime will soon com^f when 
the Egyptian people will prove 
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too are a time bomb.” Supporting all such 
outcries is the Soviet Union Its news 
agency Tass excoriated Sadat for having 
“taken the road of surrender to Tel Aviv's 
political and territorial claims." 

v;*her Arab leaders have threatened 
to take harsh punitive actions against 
Sadat At last November's summit in 
Baghdad, called to oppose the Camp Da¬ 
vid accords, some Arab leaders called 
for sanctions against Egypt if it made a 
separate peace with Israel Among such 
sanctions, presumably, could be a pan- 
Arab economic boycott and an end to 
the generous financial aid (more than 
$3 billion) that Cairo receives annually 
from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar and 
other oil-riCh states. A! Thawra, the of¬ 
ficial paper of Iraq’s ruling party, last 
week demanded “the beginning of the 
punishment " of Sadat because “he is con¬ 
tinuing his cooperation in imperiahsi- 
Ziomst plans " 


O ne thing that is almost certain to 
follow any Egyptian-Israeli peace 
is an increased U S role in the 
Middle East. Washington’s eco¬ 
nomic and military aid to both nations 
would soar from last year's totals, which 
provided E^pl with $1 billion and Israel 
with $2 billion Although Carter told the 
Egyptian parliament that the U S. “dt^s 
not seek a special Imilitaryl position for it¬ 
self,” the chances arc gcxid that America's 
military commitment to the Middle East 
would be increased. During his Washing¬ 
ton visit Begin suggested, for example, 
that the U.S might consider making use 
of the Sinai airbase at Et/ion. which Isra¬ 
el, under the jxjace terms, would have to 
turn over to the Figyptians. U.S officials 
quickly distanced themselves from any 
such idea, but that may have been chiefly 
a diplomatic courtesy, since a deal on the 
base would have to be discussed with 
Egypt rather than Israel. While Sadat so 
far opposes any foreign bases in the Sinai, 
he might conclude that some form of 
American presence would contribute sub¬ 
stantially to regional stability 

It was also suggested during last 
I week’s round of talks that the U S Navy 
might use the bases at Alexandria or Hai¬ 
fa or both, U.S. officials believe that Egypt 
and Israel would welcome the move An¬ 
other military option would be for Wash¬ 
ington to sign separate mutual defense 
treaties with Egypt and Israel Carter in¬ 
formally raised the idea in his talks with 
Begin, who approved, but neither side 
pressed the point. 

Such military planning, however, 
^^-ould become far less urgent if the peace 
process on which Carter has risked so 
much of his personal prestige eventually 
led to a comprehensive Middle East set¬ 
tlement. That may be a dream requiring 
years to ful^i» but a reconciliation be¬ 
tween Israel and I^gypi is almost certain- ^ 
]y the first big step. In those terms. 
Carter's ''extra mile** does not seem an 


Willing to Bet the Farm 

aa M courageous act,” said Harold Blumberg, executive director of Boston’s 
#% American Jewish Committee, “A bold and desperate gamble,” wrote the 
Miami Herald. Said Ted Bonda. an Ohio Democrat and former owner of the 
Cleveland Indians: “He’s put his and the country's prestige on the line.” 

As Jimmy Carter left for the Middle East, Americans by the hundreds 
phoned the While House, not to voice approval or disapproval but simply to 
wish the President good luck. There was at first a general assumption that he 
had received assurances from Israel and Egypt that his trip would be successful. 
Said New York Republican Senator Jacob Javiis- *If he's taking more risk than 
1 think he’s taking, he's crazy." But Carter in fact had received no such guar¬ 
antee, and the American people soon realized that he had embarked on the 
mcest politically hazardous trip of his presidential career. Riding with him on 
Air Force One could have been his own political future. Said the Herald: “His 
willingness to bet the farm in J979 could well send him back to it after 1980.” 

Few people doubled the genuineness of Carter’s motives in taking such 
risks, but there was also no doubt that he was sorely in need of some kind of vic¬ 
tory. On the eve of his departure, he had sunk to his lowest point in the public- 
,---opinion polls since July 1978 (63% nega¬ 

tive in the Harris survey), partly because 
voters generally believe that he is floun¬ 
dering in his foreign policy and has lost con¬ 
trol of events. Said Joel Fleishman, direc¬ 
tor of Duke University's Institute for Policy 
Sciences and Public Aflfairs. “Carter needs 
a success. The ripest possibility is the Mid¬ 
east, so why not go after it 

Carter’s willingness to go his “extra 
mile," combined with the apparent discov¬ 
ery of new negotiating points acceptable 
to the Israelis, won him a measure of gixxl 
will among many American Jews, who had 
been embittered by his pressure on Israel 
to make concessions to Egypt. Said Clifton 
Hillman, president of the Jewish Commu- 

L _________ 1 nity Council of Greater Boston: “You've got 

Republican Jsvltsminliiiizea risk to give Carter credit for trying." But Jew¬ 

ish leaders cautioned their followers not to 
expwt too much. Said Myron Brodie, executive director of the Greater Miami 
Jewish Federation: “A g(^ marriage isn’t the result of a marriage certificate. 
There has to be a real intention to deliver by both sides." 

Politicians predicted that the mission's failure would have disastrous con¬ 
sequences for Carter and the Democrats. Said Tim Hagan, Democratic chair¬ 
man in the Cleveland area: “He's rolled the dice. Now he has to pull it off." But 
there was considerable debate over how much Carter would domestically 
from success. Such a triumph might temporarily strengthen his hand with the 
power barons in Washington and help him cope with a stubborn Congress, but 
political memories are short Nor would success necessarily improve the Pres¬ 
ident's public image for very long. Said New Hampshire Pollster Richard Ben¬ 
nett: “An agreement would help Carter, but the effect would not be lasting.” 
Observed Mervin Field, whose California poll gives Carter one of the lowest rat¬ 
ings in the past 30 years: “Pushing the international button is less effective than 
in the past because people are so concerned about domestic problems.” 

Shirley Wechslcr, national vice president of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, said that “no single act. however important, is going to make a major 
change in Carter’s overall performance. Can he stop inflation? pui he solve the 
energy crisis?" Columnist John Roche, a political scientelt at LWversity, 
and a former aide to Lyndon Johnson, said, sputter aoee 8|i4eighl».* 

The average American attitude on peace s^ tSr very 

nice. Bi/Ux>k at the price of gas.”* v "V." ' 

Fo/the moment, however, the 

nied hijn to the Middle East had jriQtaakfe jiRw 

Sm thinking eibcnit the peace settjjjwwfe**. 
taken cIm of, well have plenty of comhig 

back. iH ahtogo..' 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


A Touch of the Healing Grace 

I IT the conduct of forei^ policy, Jimmy Carter’s presidency has become pro¬ 
foundly personal. His initiatives often emerge from his heart, his reasoning is 
founded to an extraordinary degree on his religious feelings, and his prepa¬ 
rations are made in the deepest secrecy. The extent to which he differs from 
his predecessors and has changed his original intentions is only now fully 
appreciated. 

His approach is hailed by his partisans for its innovativeness, courage and 
commitment. But it is increasingly questioned by critics for the jolts it produces 
and the perception of self-centered leadership it creates. These critics believe Car¬ 
ter does not see far enough ahead before he moves. 

A few days before the latest Middle East maneuvers, Carter was talking in 
private about calling another Camp David summit meeting with Israel’s Me- 
nachem Begin and Egypt’s Anwar Sadat. There was a compulsion in his man¬ 
ner, as if something drew him to the mountain, so much so that he hardly 
considered the possibility that the two men would turn him down. His next 
move was to enlarge his personal commitment, to get on the phone to Sadat, to in¬ 
vite Begin to the White House for a personal and intimate conference. Carter con¬ 
ferred, joined Begin in a___ 

Sabbath dinner, asked MWlllHy| 
the Prime Minister back 

next night for more talks £ 

around the family table. 

The following morning , V 

the President was up 
early and off to teach a |||ug||jS8 
Bible class at the First 
Baptist Church, where 
he brooded aloud about 
the impasse. In the next |||k 

few hours the idea of a 
pilgrimage to the Middle 
East took root. Again. ^ 

there was the feeling that 
was something inside 
Carter he could not 
deny himsel f. 

Carter aides cast the I 

journey in personal The Carters and the BeghtsiMiig at the White House 

terms, almost as if the 

President stood apart from the nation Their accounts of Carter’s determination 
shone with the bright hopes of the missionary, the sense left with listeners that 
only Carter could bring the healing grace. 

The assessment of this adventure lies on down the road, perhaps months 
away, as has been the case with most of the President’s international initiatives. 
The record is not encouraging. Dramatic moments too often were revealed in 
hindsight to have been hastily prepared. Some people fear that an Israeli-Egyp- 
tian treaty could isolate Sadat in the*Arab world, deepen hostility to the U.S. 
and ultimately create grave threats to our oil imports. 

Carter hears these doubts—or does he? The increasingly ^rsonal nature of 
his leadership sometimes seems to be a protective device designed to give him 
room to maneuver but also keeping him from seeing the real world. Sincerity 
and warmth, chaitgK of langua^ and diversions^ drama replace substantive 
prosgms^ device, but most successful ’’sur¬ 
prises” in recebt yem crafted and virtually assured of suc- 


c^befia^ingssp^^ ■' \ ^ 

moeb tt 


ciMPn^ Qi pe - 'pram 
”the' 

AfalUMt tio mA 
emefSft u 

ifltMnting intemgen^:*^ 
t|Ae«t{i3y and tightly b«d4: 


BhU>> Carter has talked in«m and 
House meetings w per- 


HBms on a "dyingj^d," 

liflk liibiltwieiB leadership anil.'x||ep re- 

of the President’s thouidtts, but 
■OoE^iiu^ reaponses rather thanthe work of aa 
itfWHiy fbr leadership on a 
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Gri evous Harm 

Explosion over data in 
“The H-Bomb Secret” 

F reelance Writer Howard Morland is 
a man with a cause. An activist in nu¬ 
clear disarmament, he has often lectured 
and written on the subject After visiting 
various federal nuclear facilities with the 
cooperation of the U.S. Government, he 
wrote an article, illustrated with dia¬ 
grams, that tells how to build the most 
powerful weapon known to man. the 
H-bomb. Last week the article itself set 
off an explosion. 

The story of some 5.000 words, with 
the working title ’The H-Bomb Secret,*’ 
was due to appear in the Progressive (circ. 
40,000), a left-wing monthly published in 
Madison, Wis. Two weeks ago, Managing 
Editor Samuel H. Day Jr sent a copy to 
the Department of Energy in Washington 
and asked for verification of the facts. The 
article was quickly passed from DOE’s 
technical experts to Us legal staff ‘ The re¬ 
action was pretty amazing and !>w/ifi,” re¬ 
calls a DOE official. The department in¬ 
formed the Progressive that publication 
of the material would be “contrary to the 
United States’ efforts to prevent the pro¬ 
liferation of nuclear weapons." rx^E urged 
the magazine to cooperate in modifying 
parts of the story that dealt with secret in¬ 
formation Claiming that the public needs 
details on the H-bomb in order to debate 
nuclear policy, the Progressive refused to 
budge. Government lawyers then asked 
U.S. District Judge Robert Warren in Mil¬ 
waukee to block the article's publication. 

T he Progressive's lawyers responded 
that the U.S. Supreme Court had 
ruled in the 1971 Pentagon papers case 
that prior restraint of publication is un¬ 
constitutional. (That case was the only 
previous time a U.S court had been asked 
to grant prior restraint based solely on 
grounds of national security.) 

Though the Progressive said Mor¬ 
land's material came from “unclassified 
sources." the Government claimed that 
publication should be barred under the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, which pro¬ 
hibits the dissemination of secret infor¬ 
mation about nuclear weapons. The ar¬ 
ticle, said the Government's suit, would 
“result in grave, direct, immediate and ir¬ 
reparable harm to the national security ’’ 
After pondering the issues, Judge . 
Warren sided with the Governmenl. at 
least for the moment “I'd want to think 
a long, hard time before I'd give the hy¬ 
drogen bomb to [Ugandan PresidentJ Idi 
Amin." he said. Warren temporarily pro¬ 
hibited the article from being published 
and scheduled another hearing for this 
^ week. He had a quick rebuttal to wor¬ 
ries about the fre^om of the press in 
this particular case. Said he; ’’You can’t 
speak frwly when you're dead.” ■ 
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Sheraton Hong Kong. Shake hands with the First Choice in 
FJong Kong. Here tn the dramatic Sheraton /obby is a 6-storg 
shopping mall with over 80 elegant (duty free) shapsjA unique 
glass elevator glides between levels and the entire spkce is 
kegnoted by a spectacular 40-foot hanging light sculpture. 

All the choice'* Sheratons in the Orient create simlhn 
^king firMjiStnd lasting impre^aps of modern /uxury. 


Reserve a Sheii^ rdr yow travels^^sn^ you’ve 
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choice*’througpidtlN^OHeri^and Australia. From 
Hong Kong hajjibqr tO '^ beauty of 

Manila Bay. from Itohaajsiand of morning calm 
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i>heraton-Hong Kong is d world of luxury 
ing on the harbor and just ten minutes 
the airport Rates from IdK$19r) 00 to 
:^:i5.oo.* 


The Sheraton Walker Hill is Koreas most 
spectacular resort, casino, and business liotel, 
just 20 niiimtos from downtown Seoul Rates 
from US$d8 00 to USVhWK)* 



Tlie Century Park Sheraton. Elegant 20 story 
hotel with vast lobby and shops Only 10 
minutes from the airport and a block from 
Philippine International Convention Center 
Rates from US$33 00 to US$4G,D() *_ 



[Mew Otani offers glamorous shopping, 
Lir.inls, and classic 4(k)'\;eai old gardens 
heart ol downtown Tr»kvt; Rates frum 
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The Sheraton-Bangkok richly furnished and 
cDT-conditioned, isa jewel of taste and '.harm 

in the <,enrcr ■>{ this fabied cit’, Ratv^s from 

700 Baht to JOOO Bahl * 


The Century Park Sheratoir, Singapore’s 
newest hotel, is ju.st 3 nniiutes from the 
Orchard Road shcjppiriu and f)u&nes.s center 
“Turn of the Century” decor with all modern 
amenities Rates S$90 00 to S$lS.b 00 * 
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downtown hot<d, right on the Swan River and 
close to btMches ami golf Rates from A$.'i3 0(t 
to A$S1.00 * 


The Hotel Indonesia-Sheraton is the capital's 
ideal location with ultra modern comfort and 
traditional Indonesian hospitality Rates from 
US$2700 to US$39 OO.* 


The Hold Ambarrukpio-Sheraton is set 

amidst the splendor of lhc> ancient davanese 
empire and furnisfieJ with modern western 
amenities Rates from US$20 0(' 
to US$3()00* 
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United States 

Taking the 
Litmus 


pitals that have fewer than 4,000 ad¬ 
missions a year. Also unaffected would 
be hospitals in the nine states that 
have effective state-enforced cost-limit 


Carters bill to curb hospital 
costs challenges Congress 

J immy C'arier insisted that the bill had 
to be passed AJfred Kahn, the Admin¬ 
istration s anii-inflalion strategist, de¬ 
clared that It would contribute more to 
cui'bing the rising cost of living than any 
other piece of legislation HiAV Secretary 
Joseph Califano termed it “the litmus 
test” for all members of Congress ‘on 
whether or not they have the guts to do 
something a bout inflation ” 

The barrage of rhetoric, which 
seemed a shade inflated itself, was sup¬ 
porting the Administration s \ ^19 version 
of a hospital cost containment bill that 
passed the Senate last year but failed by 
one vote to dear a House committee 
Vowing to lead a more determined fight 
for passage this time, the President 
plugged the bill at a special White House 
press conference last week. He cited an 
alarming statistic, only ten years ago. a 
patient paid $533 for an average stay in 
a hospital, the average hospitalization 
now costs $1,634. An lirw study found 
lhai Americans spent less than y-'t of the 
gross national product on health care at 
the turn of the century, now spend 
and, at the current rale of increase, will be 
doling out I2^r. or $1 trillion, annually by 
the end of the century. The cost of hospi¬ 
tal care over the past ten years has risen 
more than twice as fast as the overall cost 
of living (sec chart I Carter called the spi¬ 
raling hospital cost "outrageous” and 
wanted that it was a significant factor in 
inflation, but one that could be controlled. 
And Carter argued that a failure to con¬ 
tain inflation would endanger “the basic 
structure of our society.” 

To soften some of the criticism that 
helped kill the legislation last year, the 
Administration has vastly modified this 
session s bill. Last year's plan would have 
clamped a limit of on the annual in¬ 
crease in revenues that h.ospitals could re¬ 
ceive from bed palienis This lime, the 
Administration would give the hospitals 
until Jan, I. 1980. to prove that they can 
hold the amount of money they spend, 
rather than take in. loan annual increase 
of no more than 9.7*' ^. plus an adjustment 
that would lake into account some infla¬ 
tion factors (Studies show that hospital 
y revenues and expenses climb and fall at 
^ similar rates but that expenditures are 
easier to track.) The failure of a hospital 
covered by the program to meet this goal 
would trigger a penalizing mechanism so 
convoluted that administrators claim 
it would be a bureaucratic nightmare 
- and they have a point. Basically, 
the formula would restrict Uie 
amount of money that a hospital 
could, collect from patients. A bos- 



Smtor Kenm^dy at committee hearing 

Too complex, or the fifth t diagnosis'^ 

as much as a snarp decline for an in¬ 
stitution that operates on narrow margins. 

About the toughest penally in the bill 
would apply to hospitals that Ixgan jug¬ 
gling their patient load so that they were 
taking in highei-paying patients at the ex¬ 
pense of lower-paying, or began discrim- 
maiing against the ix)or or the elderly. 
These hospitals would lose iheir eligibility 
to collect from Medicare and Medicaid. 

Last year's bill covered almost all 
community hospitals' this year's would 
exempt more than half These include all 
hospitals in any slate in which the av¬ 
erage rise of hospital expenditures was 
below 9.7Vr, and all 
n nonmeiropolitan hos- 


piuPs revenues might be reduced by 
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programs. 

These exceptions and exemptions so 
complicate the bill that some liberals fear 
it will not work, but—concessions or no 
—the medical profession is as adamantly 
opposed to the legislation as ever. John 
Alexander McMahon, president of the 
American Hospital Association, calls the 
plan “inefficient, unworkable and horri¬ 
bly complex.” He argues that hospitals 
cut the increase in their costs from 15.69^^^ 
in 1977 to 12.87r last year The Admin¬ 
istration rebuttal is that this is still lot> 
high and came about only because of the 
threat of mandatory limits. The Admin¬ 
istration also claims that the national 
decrease would have been much less if 
there had not been controls in the nine 
stales 

As congressional hearings on the bill 
opened last w'cek. Senator Ldward Ken¬ 
nedy, who strongly supports the bill, con¬ 
vened his Subcommittee on Health in the 
unusual selling of an auditorium at Wash¬ 
ington's Children’s Hospital After com¬ 
plaining that the setting was pure "show 
bi/.," Michael Biomberg. executive direc¬ 
tor of the FederatKMi of American Hospi¬ 
tals, testified that the bill's triggering level 
of 9.7'r was unrealistically low and 
warned that the mandatory controls 
would force hospitals “to reduce the quan - 
tny and quality of services they provide ' 
The Adm mistral ion claims the bill would 
cut costs but not quality care. Fhomberg 
also argued that it was unfair to single out 
hospital costs ft^r special controls, since 
they amounted to only 27 of the ( onsum- 
er Price Index, compared with the role of 
ftx)d (17 77) and housing (43 9 ^’y ). 

C arter’s bill is sure to meet lough op¬ 
position on C'apiiol Hill from critics 
who claim it would not only create an en¬ 
tirely new bureaucracy but be dangerous 
to the health of hospitals. The fate of 
the legislation may rest on how much heat 
members of Congress finally feel from 
their constituents Opponents are banking 
on the fact that 92^’r of the nation’s hos¬ 
pital bills are paid by various health care 
plans, rather than by palienis. Yel opin¬ 
ion polls show that Americans rate the 
high price of health care as one of their 
top four financial worries, exceeded only 
by inflation in uncontrolled fed¬ 

eral spending ^4 uikcmployment. 

. 7 . o^r the hospital cost flghi is 

j^nger-rangahfttile in Con- 
eibout increasing . lie ' ||ptection' 
agaihst hi|h .medical bU)4 ihfoti^ some 
foMi insurance. As the 

in to'fight bespi¬ 
ts contn^it jlsces a dilemma. If the cam- 
sucodeds, there is the risk that med¬ 
ical costs Win go higher. And that, .in turn, 
could generate more public pressure for a 
IRsderaily controlled health program that 
ttonMdical profi^on hates even more. 
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United States 


Poisoned by Pliitoniiim_ 

IVas Karen Silkwood a willing or innocent nuclear victim? 


T he car had careened off a countfy road 
in Oklahoma and crumpled against a 
Cuivert. Its sole occupant lay dead, sur¬ 
rounded by a litter of papers she had been 
carrying. Karen Silkwood, 28, a lab tech¬ 
nician in a plant producing fuel rods for 
nuclear reactors, had been driving to meet 
a New York Times reporter. She hoped to 
document her charges that officials at the 
installation, owned by the Kerr-McGee 
C'orp., had continually and carelessly cx- 
ix)sed their employees to one of the 
world's most dangerous metals, plutoni¬ 
um. But after the car was towed from the 
ditch, the papers could not be found 

Those bare facts seemed suspicious 
enough in 1974 to touch off a series of 
newspaper and maga/.inc articles by in¬ 
vestigative reporters The Silkwixid case 
was quickly embraced by environmen¬ 
talists, nuclear energy fexjs, feminists and 
Civil libertarians They saw the Kerr- 
McGee facility near C resceni, Okla , as 
an ugly symbol of an industry seeking 
profits while endangering its employees 
and nearby communities Last week, for } 
the first time, the case moved into a pub- j 
lie couniooin Silkwood's family is seek- | 
mg $115 million in damages from Ken- i 
j McCiee for exposing her lo dangerous ! 
I levels of plutonium. Its othei aim, as its j 
j lawyer put it. is “to stop Ihis ‘onducl by i 
j that industry forever ' j 

I UnfortunatcK for those who see the | 
j Silkwood saga as a puz/ling mystery sto¬ 
ry, the current trial has been so narrowed 
that it may not answei simie of the most 
perplexing questions of the case It will 
not try lo resolve whether Silkwood was 
i St) iranqiiiii/ed by pills to calm a nervous 
1 stomach, as Oklahoma stale police con- 
I lend, that she ran off the left side of the 
; highway. It will not decide whether, as a 
I union investigation claims, the fresh 
marks on hei car s rear bumper were ev¬ 
idence that she had been forced off the 
road It may not explain why police of¬ 
ficials first dispatched their tow-lruck op¬ 
erator lo the wreckage and then called 
him back, or why Kerr-McGee personnel 
were at the scene within minutes, or where 
the documents went. 

Instead, the trial will center on a fact 
not in dispute: that Silkwood had been ex¬ 
posed to enough plut^um to make her 
fear that she might be dying. The court¬ 
room clash come dver just hOW 
contami^ti0 occurred and whd|^l it 
meantd&t t^,plant negligent ^hah- 

dlingthe wlucS 

atomic weapons. Plufdnhim 
some 20,000 times more deadly tie 
venom from a cohra if ingested, and evife 
minute quantities can cause cancer years 
later. As testimony opened in a Meral 
court in Oklahoipa City, last DrI 
John Oofman , a scie^vt ist who hasdohepi-r 
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oneering work with plutonium, testified 
that Silkwood's lungs had contained al¬ 
most twice as much of the dangerous 
metal as the amount that can induce can¬ 
cer. “Anyone exposed lo that amount of 
plutonium is married lo lung cancer,*' he 
said “It is then an inevitable process ” 
Just nine days before her death. Silk- 
woiKl told company officials she feared 
she had been contaminated- A check 
showed that her apartment in descent 
contained fragments of the metal in the 
balhro(>m, kitchen and in a bologna-and- 
cheese-sandwich in her refrigerator 

In its defense, Kerr-McGee argued 
that it had observed safety rules, but that 


urn out of the plant, they will ask the jurv. 
does not that mean that any employee 
could do And would not that prove 
that the “highest due care” as specified 
I in the negligence statutes, had not been 
I exercised'* 

j The family intends lo show that the 
I papers Silkwood was carrying on the 
; night of her death would have dem- 
' onslraled the company's carelessness. 
Lawyer Gerald Spence claimed in court 
that Silkwood warned to “tell the pub¬ 
lic" that a startling 40 lbs. of plutonium 
was missing from the plant. Spence also 
said she had X rays of fuel rtxls that 
had been retouched by the company to 
conceal faulty seals Her ptnnl. a de¬ 
fective rod could cause a catastrophic 
accident. The family also intends lo cull 
j former company employees, including a 
j plant manager, to testify lo these and 
! other mishandlmgs of the fuel The wit- i 







Wreckage of the death car after mysterious cras h in 1974 

‘'Anyone exposed lo that amount is marned to htn^ cancer * 

Silkwood had carried small amounts of nesses are expected lo 
plutonium out of the plant and had de- tell, for example, of the 
liberaiely contaminated herself and her night that workers 
apartment Why should she act so bi/arre- w'crc dispatched by the 
ly‘* Defense Attorney William Paul ar- company to retrieve Silkwood 



gued last week that she was emotionally j dead 


unstable and possibly had been affected 
by the use of tranquilizers Paul said she 
had become deeply involved in a bitiei 
fight between her union and the compa¬ 
ny, and charged that she had set out to 


nearby Cimarron River in an unsuccessful 
at tempi lo conceal the dumping of ra¬ 
dioactive wastes into the stream. 

Ironically, the Kerr-McGee plant 
now under legal attack no longer exists 


prove that the plant was dangerous by i it was closed in 1976. 14 monthsaftci Silk- ! 


making herself seriously ill She was, he 
suggested, kinky. 


I wood's death, when Westinghouse, which 
; had been buying its fuel rods, complained 
I of their poor quality and refused lo re- 


i n turn, the family will prtxiuce witness- new its contract Nevertheless, the entire%^ 
es who will contend that Silkwood had nuclear power industry, increasingly em- | 

too horrified by the contamination broiled in controversy over its handling j 


to iutve possibly caused it herself The 
.family concede that it cannot prove who 
planted (he poison, but suggests that 
someone was out to scare Silkwood—and 
had ceruinly succeeded- The Silkwood 
lawyers will also try to turn Kerf^McGee's 
argument against itself. If Silkwood could 
have lethal quantities of plutpni- 


of radioactive materials, is watching the 
suit closely. If the judge and Jury accept 
the claims of the company's liability made 
by the Silkwood lawyers, the case could 
force the industry to make drastic and 
cosily revisions in its process of produc¬ 
ing the highly radioactive metal that is 
used in breeder reactors. «, 







United States 


Oufrage in the Station Hou^ 

Some police strip-search women even for traffic violations 


I# was on her wa> to a friend’s house 
in Chicago one evening last spring to 
watch Holocaust on television Then she 


strip-searched in Chicago when appre¬ 
hended for minoi violations Indeed. Chi¬ 
cago Precinct Captain William Connolly 
admits that the treatment given the Jane 


made an illegal left turn that was spotted | Doe who made the illegal turn represents 


by police, who turned her evening into a 
nightmare 

The girl, a l(x:ai college student, was 
taken to the police station when arrest¬ 
ing officers found that she was not car¬ 
rying her driver s license A computer 


“no apparent violation of long-established 
deparimenl directives ” 

Usually only women are strip- 
searched in Chicago, men are gcnerall> 
given a pat-down w'hilc clothed Says 
A.c l. lT Attorney Lois Lipton, This prac- 


check quickly revealed that she did in- i ticc cut across racial lines, ethnic lines I 
deed have a valid liccn.se, and she 

sent a friend who was with her to -k 

pick it up at home. But what seemed \ 
to be merely an annoying incident ^ 
took a decidedly ugly turn According i 
to her lawyer, Jane l>ie then went 
through an embarrassing series of 
events. She was led into a nx>m by a 
police matron and ordered to strip. i 
“Are you sure you have the right i 
person?" she asked. “I’m just here for I 
a traffic ticket." ' 

The matron replied that there 
was no mistake. “Pull down your ' 
pants, squat three limes, and spread I 
your vagina," she ordered. When the I 
girl's disbelief turned to defiance, I 
the matron calmly warned; ‘Tf you I 
don't ewperale, six guys will come I 
in and do it for me." The matron I 
first probed the girl’s anus and I 
then, without washing or using san- I 
itary gloves, examined her vagina, i 
The girl’s humiliation was increased I 
when she noticed several video I 
cameras in the room, part of a 

monitors at the desk in the building s "" 

cameras were not working*\\ the 
time.) At the end of the search she 

was released on bond and all charg- BHft ■BBnjSTwK * 
es against her subsequently dropped Trish Herrera, who is suing Houston police 

The police, in Chicago and else- “7t was humiliatvifi I kept thinking. 'This i.\ crazy 
where, say tha i thorough searches arc 

often necessary in order to find weapons, age lines, religious lines. The only thing 

drugs or dangerous objects a suspect may these women had in common was that 

be hiding. But those who have gone they were women " In fact, one female 

through the experience for such things as plaintifT was at the police station accom- 

traffic violations strongly disagree With panying a male friend who had been 

the help of the American C'ivil Liberties arrested Although she was never charged 

Union, 50 Jane Does with similar expe- with a crime, she was stripped and 

riences filed a cJa,ss-action suit this month searched He was not. 

asking the U.S. district court to restrict Chicago may be the worst example of 
^Chicago police from conducting strip- the arbitrary strip-searching of women, 

searches of women accused of nothing but the practice has humiliated womep in 
more serious than misdemeanors and traf- other cities. Houston, for example^ tl^ 
fic violations. A warrant ,would have to also had many complaints. Trish HertrtSl 
be obtained for such a search and any cav- 25. is bringing suit for a yet undetermined , 

iiy searches would have to be-.done by a amount against the police for strip-". 



age lines, religious lines. The only thing 
these women had in common w'as that 
they were women " In fact, one female 
plaintifT was at the police station accom¬ 
panying a male friend who had been 
arrested Although she was never charged 
with a crime, she was stripped and 
searched He was not. 

Chicago may be the worst example of 
the arbitrary strip-searching of women, 
but the practice has humiliated womep in 
other cities. Houston, for example^ tl^ 
also had many complaints. Trish Hertrtfa* 
25. IS bringing suit for a yet undetermined , 


I physician. The suit also asks 5125^000 in 
plumages for each victim. If the suit is suc¬ 
cessful. a large number of women may de- 
rnand payment. The A.C.L.U. Estimates 
that aa'many Ills 10.000 may have been « 


searching her after she was arrested for. 
not using a blinker while changing lanes, 
a eh^^lhat later was dropped. Says she: 
'’It vMj^umiJiaing. i just kept thinki^. 
•Thja&^a?y‘1t j^ally was a degrading 


thing to have happen. It was sort of like 
being molested. At least the suit will scare 
them so that they won t do this to others." 
Says an A.c.l.u. official in Houston: “We 
have had many such complaints, includ¬ 
ing one from a girl who was internally 
searched by a matron so roughly that she 
began to bleed” 

E:ven civil libertarians admit that 
strip searching of women, as well as men, 

IS usually appropriate if an apprehended 
person is to be held in jail “As a rea¬ 
sonable person." says Richard Emery of 
the New York Cjvil Liberties Union, “1 
can’t contend that it is always unneces¬ 
sary in a jail context." 5iays Kitty Wit- 
wei, a supervisor in the women’s section 
of San Lrancisco s county Jail. *Tl's dc- 
meaning to have to go through it and 
offensive to have to be the one doing 
It. But it's also offensive to have peo¬ 
ple taking drugs and weapons in." 
For example police in the Miami 
area report they recently found a wad 
of money and a syringe in body or¬ 
ifices of suspects, 

B u( automatically stripping a 
woman in the station house just 
because she committed a traffic of¬ 
fense IS an altogether dilfercnt mat¬ 
ter “There's no need to strip-search 
anyone unless that person is going 
to be IcHjked up,‘ says Philip Paren- 
ti, an assistant U S Attorney in ( hi- 
cago He is heading an investigation 
into the piaclice, kxiking foi possi¬ 
ble criminal violations by C'hicago 
police, but so far has found none Pa- i 
lenti IS still deciding whether to join ! 
the AC. I V-. suit, a step that could j 
eventually force the police to change ! 
then piactices or lose fedeial funds | 
Ciraduallv courts and top law-en- j 
forcemeni officials in various cities j 
fi have been spelling out procedures i 
m that police must follow w hile search- j 
mg a woman Some are more strict \ 
than others. C hicago's regulations 
H have been tightened somcw'hat since 
the suit. In California, no woman can 
" be searched unless she is going to be 
held in a jail. What is more, the slate 
has detailed regulations to guard against 
the casual jailing of a person for a mis¬ 
demeanor. Washington, D.C, forbids 
searching unless police “have a rt*^son- 
able belief that contraband or a weapon 
is present but not discoverable by means 
of a regular search, ” Even then, jio “body 
cavity" searchespermitted, except by . 
.me^tcai/personi^in a hospital. 
^^h^rapitalV^lrules’ up in the 

seu 

Srnxmi 

Thecaseseems 
bemfictal result, not only 
but in surrounding areas, 
since lute settled, the local offices of 
the AjC.L.U. have not received a single 
coo^Aunt atot an improper body search 

■ 
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^ ^ Unfted St^ 

The’lilck of Violen ce 

A gang film called The Warriors attracts off-screen rumbles 


S taring from the piaster, they looked 
like a nightmare of what might be, 
tbit terrifying day when the street gangs 
taKc over the city, any city. Some of 
them wore leather vests over bare chests. 
Others had on Arab headdresses A few, 
their faces painted harlequin colors, wore 
baseball uniforms and carried bats. 
Massed as far as the eye could sec. all 
looked menacing, and the threat was 
underscored by the text above the pic¬ 
ture: “These are the Armies of the Night. 
They are 100,000 strong. They outnumber 
the cops five to one. They could i*un 
New York City. Tonight they’re all out 
to get the Warriors." 

That Paramount ad was chillingly ef¬ 
fective, bringing into 670 theaters around 
the country thousands of youths keen to 
see The Warriors —and eager for trou¬ 
ble. Since the film opened on Feb. 9, three 
young men have been killed by Warrior- 
inspired fights, and other brawls have bro¬ 
ken out at moviehouses in several cities 
More than half a dozen theaters have 
dropped the film entirely; others arc hir¬ 
ing some muscle of their own. which Par¬ 
amount will pay for. In Washington, D.C , 
two full-time guards were on duty last 
week at the Town Downtown and will 
stay there until The Warriors finishes 
Its run Not since Stanley Kubrick's >4 
Cloi'kwork Orange ofxjned in \91\ has a 
i movie generated such anxiety aNiut 
I the seeming power of a film to engender 
I gang violence in those who see it 

i The first killing oc-_ 

CLirred on Feb. 12 at a 
drive-in showing the mov¬ 
ie in Palm Springs, Calif 
During an intermission a 
white girl drew comment 
from blacks belonging to 
a youth gang called the 
Blue Coats Their while 
counterparts, the Family, 
came to her rescue In the 
shcKiting that followed, 
one of the F amily, Marvin 
Kenneth Eller. 19. was 
killed by a 22-cal. bullet 
Another racial incident 
took place the following 
night in Oxnard. Calif., a 
town of farm workeaii..40 
miles from LoftvAxigetes::^ 
scuffie broke oat lit a the¬ 
ater the first 

and TimotKy GitChd, 18» 
whitei stabbed Ip. 
death by. a black yotiUi.' ^ 

The third killing, ib., 

Boston on Feb. IS, was iM 
a racial clash. Returning 
from the movie, several S* 
members of a whitis Dor- £^a 


Chester gang apparently got into an ar¬ 
gument with Marly Yakubowicz, 16. 
Someone yelled, “1 want you!"—a line 
from the script—and Yakubowicz was at¬ 
tacked with a knife. He died six hours 
later. 

The Warriors ’ am may lie not in its 
content so much as in the way it attracts 
crowds like a lightning rod. It is not par- 



Actor Michael Beck as a street fighter 
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licularly violent, and what violence there 
is is curiously abstract and unemotional. 
More gore can often be seen on the tele¬ 
vision screen, and any number of films 
— Marathon Man, Death IF7jr/r, just about 
any Peckinpah film and certainly A 
Clockwork Orange—hayt contained far 
more stomach-churning brutality. Indeed, 
The Warriors’6\xcQioi, Walter Hill, goes 
out of his way to expunge any feeling of 
genuine menace or racial animosity. The 
gang called the Warriors is integrated; 
there are no scenes of sexual assault, so 
typical of this kind of film, and there is 
no attempt to scorn or bail the while mid¬ 
dle class. 

A s the picture opens, all the gangs of 
I New York City have gathered in con¬ 
vention at a park in The Bronx, where 
they plot to lake over the lowm, borough 
by borough If they cooperate, instead of 
fighting one another, says Cyrus (Roger 
Hill), the Jim Jones-like figure who has 
brought them together, they can do what¬ 
ever they want. Before he can go much 
further, however, Cyrus is assassinated, 
and the Warriors, who ha\e come up to 
the meeting from Brooklyn are wrongly 
blamed for his death. With that, all the as¬ 
sembled gangs, not to mention the p(v 
lice, are after them, and the Warriors have 
to fight them off before 'hey can reach 
the safely of iheir far-off home, the sands 
of Coney Island. 

Why has a movie like this caused such 
trouble’^ One reason may be. of course, 
that It is so stylized. Violence in films and 
TV has become so common that most au¬ 
diences are inured to it Hill's rendering 
may strike the deeper chords of instinct; 
the film docs set audiences cheering in 
_sympathy for the War¬ 
riors' run for freedom. 
Another explanation, 
however, is that the orig¬ 
inal ad, which Paramount 
has withdrawn, simply 
brought all the loughs in 
town to one spot, and trou¬ 
ble was sure to come with 
them. ‘Tf you bring that 
sort of crowd into the 
moviehouse." says one 
Pa ram mint executive. | 
■you will have the same ' 
I rouble with The Sound of ' 
Music .' ! 

If s(.». moie may Itc ; 
on the way The Warriors \ 
IS only the fiisl of a se- ] 
nes of gang movies soon ! 
to be released or inade%' 
The furor over The War- ; 
riors has made everyone 
in Hollywood a little ner- 
vcfus. But it cost less than 
$6 million, and its re¬ 
ceipts, $14.6 mil lion so far, 
are likely to drown any 
second thoughts about re¬ 
leasing the rest of the gang 
films. • 
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“You Are Weak, Mister” 

Khomeini raps his Prime Minister and riles his country’s women 


O nJy a month ago Ayatullah Ru- 
hoi la h Khomeini had lavishly 
praised Mehdi Ba/argan, hts 
choice as the first Prime Minis¬ 
ter of postrevolutionary Iran, for his “con¬ 
fidence in the holy writ of Islam” and his 
“past record in the national and Islamic 
struggle." By last week, the 78-year-old 
Shi ite leader’s view had changed sharp¬ 
ly. Speaking to theological students at his 
headquarters in the holy city of Oum, he 
rapped his slightly younger (71) appoin¬ 
tee. “You arc weak, mister." he thun¬ 
dered He also lambasted BaTargan's 17- 
member Cabinet as “weak characters" 
who believe that “everything should be 
copied from the West." Under Ba/argan, 
Khomeini scoffed, "the nation lives in 
caves and nothing has changed." To make 
the revolution a reality, “carpets, furni¬ 
ture. Western trappings" must all be re¬ 
moved from the government 

Among the more vulnerable items 
was clearly Ba/argan, the gentle, demo¬ 
cratic-minded engineer-politician who 
had been the chief adviser on oil matters 
to Iran's last revolutionary leader, Mo¬ 
hammed Mossadegh Stung by Kho¬ 
meini’s diatribe, Bazargan went to Oum 
with an offer to resign After some de¬ 
liberation, Khomeini refused the resigna¬ 
tion and pledged greater support for the 
government But if that promise was not 
kept and Ba/urgan were to quit, author¬ 
ity in Iran would apparently rest solely 
with the Komiteh, the mullahs and other 
fervent Shi‘ites whose grab for power has 
literally pulled the Persian rug out from 
under Ba/iirgan’s regime. 

last week Islamic Revolutionary 
Courts, controlled by the Komiteh. tight¬ 
ened their grip on Iran's legal system, for 
the first time executing persons charged 
with nonpolitical offenses. In public tri¬ 
als that arc expected to replace the wide¬ 
ly protested late-night secret tribunals, the 



"Seat of Power” 


courts punished rapists, thieves and adul¬ 
terers, as well as more of the SAVak 
agents, police and army officers who have 
been their chief targets. In Tehran, four 
men convicted of raping an 18-year-old 
male university student were executed; 
unaccountably, the victim was given 13 
lashes. In Jamshid A bad, near the Cas¬ 
pian coast, a married woman and her 
lover were whipped in the square for adul¬ 
tery (he got 80 lashes, she 40). 

No sector of Iran’s society is un¬ 
touched by the Ayatullah's dictates. Mo¬ 
hammed All Mohlavi, governor of the 
central bank, announced that he would 
look into setting up an Islamic banking 
structure in which no interest would be 
charged on loans. Most hotels and res¬ 
taurants began to conform with a pro¬ 
hibition on alcoholic beverages. X-rated 
films disappeared from cinemas, and tele¬ 
vision programs like The Six Million Dot- 


X 

2 lar Man will no longer be broadcast. A 
S mutton shortage loomed as a result of the 
T Ayatullah's ban on meat imported from 
- Australia and New Zealand. Because the 
5 importers could not prove that the sheep 
i had been slaughtered according to Mus- 
I lim standards, he declared the meat to 
be “unclean and foi bidden." 

" With the March 30 referendum on the 
creation of an Islamic republic drawing 
near, the Ayatullah has rejected the pro¬ 
posed constitution written by a group of 
lawyers at Ba/argan s request. He prefers 
the strongly Islamic draft constitution put 
together by a group of his aides The task 
of reconciling the two documents has fall¬ 
en to Interior Minister Haj-Sayed-Javadi. 
.His biggest problem areas' the role of 
the Iranian parliament and the status of 
women. While the lawyers proposed that 
the parliament have full legislative pow¬ 
ers, Khomeini at first favored merely an 
advisory role, he now appears to be re¬ 
considering. however, and the lawyers 
may well get their way 

The women’s issue is even tougher. 
Many Iranian women are furious over the 
Ayatullah's attempt to impose a subser¬ 
vient role on females Last week, after 
Khomeini was quoted as proclaiming that 
“women must not come naked into min¬ 
istries," thousands of women, many 
dressed defiantly in tight jeans and skirts, 
paraded in Tehran in protest. Orthodox 
Islamic men attacked the demonstrators, 
and though guerrillas protecting the wom¬ 
en fired warning shots, the /.ealots stabbed 
orie woman and injured others 

The slogans the women shouted 
were telling. “Down with Khomeini," 
“We shall fight the veil," "In the dawn of 
freedom, there is an atisence of freedom." 
“We fought for freedom with the men," 
one woman explained. “None of us kn^ w 
freedom would come with chains," Po¬ 
litical fashions were changing fast: many 


' I RevohitloriafY Justice expands beyond political crimes: men convicted im charges of homosexual rape about to be executed by fir^ 









Now a demonstration against the new rulers: women marching In downtown Tehran last week to protest course of revolution 


kAvfM (;oicstan 


of the women now denouncing, the veil 
as a mark of repression gladly wore the 
all-covcnng chador as an anti-Shah sym¬ 
bol during the revolution 

On the twelfth anniversai^ of the 
death of Mossadegh, the nationalist Prime 
Minister who forced the Shah to briefly 
flee Iran before being toppled by a ClA-as- 
sisted coup in 1953, a crowd including 
many Khomeini critics gathered in Ah- 
madabad (pop 8()0), 60 miles northwest 
of Tehran. At a rally outside the brown 
brick house where Mossadegh is buried, 
his grandson-in-law, Dr. Hedayatoilah 
Malinc-Daftary, called for the creation of 
a National Deniocralic Front. Its pro¬ 
gram: a referendum to abolish the mon¬ 
archy followed by an extended debate on 
the new constitution. Maline-Daftary also 
favors home rule for ethnic minorities like 
the Kurds, the abolition of censorship and 
worker conliol of factories. Says he. “In 
front of us is nothing but light. If a na¬ 
tion can express its thoughts freely, then 
we shall progress." 

B ut the Komiteh has no intention 
of relaxinj^ ita mp on Iran. In an 
interview Tehran Bu¬ 
reau vitft VbonW 

Ayalxlpi^ man fer ]£(»mteh 
putlined a plan that woidid iiiiike.thl»gr^ 
and some of Its 

the countiy peimuim : 

government In Tabriz, 
er places, local kdmitehs il^Eeady 
Begun rendering decisions on eiNsy&ing 
from whether brothels can reopen 
swer: no) to the prices grocery shops can 


charge Kani, who operates out of a make¬ 
shift office in Tehran s parliament build¬ 
ing, says that the authority of this par¬ 
allel administration will now be consol¬ 
idated by “drastically cutting" the number 
of local groups and by bringing the rest 
under the direct control of the central 
Komiteh in Tehran. The Korniteh will 
also foster "understanding of the Is¬ 
lamic revolutionary objectives" by propa¬ 
gandizing through television and radio 
programs, recorded cassettes and a 
newspaper. 

The Komiteh s militia, the so-called 
Islamic Guard, will be melded into a sec¬ 
ular national guard commanded by a 
council headed by Deputy Prime Minis¬ 
ter Ibrahim Yazdi, Khomeini's most ar¬ 
dent backer in the Bazargan government. 



A w i lwyJ I j M i dlBazaggan 


Stunf i^^fAyamllah s dimribe. 


But the Komiteh's main concerns, as Kani 
sees It, will remain “security and the ar- ! 
rest of holdovers from the former regime." 
Such seizures have been authorized by a 
Khomeini-appointed revolutionary pros¬ 
ecutor. The ultimate power, however, lies 
with the shadowy Islamic Revolutionary 
Council, whose membership has never 
been divulged; Kani refers to it as “the 
acting parliament in the absence of a 
parliament." 

Though Kani maintains that the 
Komiteh will eventually turn over most 
of its authority to an elected government 
and assume an “oversight" role, he made 
clear that any new regime would have to 
kowtow to the Komiteh's commands. If 
not. he said, “we will do what w'e did be¬ 
fore." Did that mean that the Komiteh 
would go on ruling Iran in the Council’s 
name? Kani's reply: “Of course," 

The religious leaders' hardening de¬ 
termination to reign- -and the spreading 
un^siness about this among their erst¬ 
while allies against the Shah—promises 
trouble. One respected Iranian political 
analyst. Farilxjrz Atapour. has forecast 
that a civil war will begin within iv/o 
weeks. Writing in the daily Tehran Jour¬ 
nal. he complained, “Wc know that a new 
constitution is about to be imposed on us,^ 
but since we do not know what it con¬ 
tains wc cannot contest it. We can mere¬ 
ly protest against the undemociCtic way 
that the entire revolutionary aftermath is 
being handled." Given the theocratic rule 
now taking shape in Iran, Atapour may 
have taken a big risk by publishing that la¬ 
ment. Events in Iran last week made it 
elear that his prediction could turn out to 
be right. m 
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World 


Shah’s Dilemma 

Wanted: retirement home 

S till pursuing the top figures on its long 
enemies list, the Tehran regime an¬ 
nounced last week that the deposed Shah 
and other members of the Pahlavi family 
would soon be tried by an Islamic Rev¬ 
olutionary Court for treason, corruption 
and illegal transfer of funds abroad The 
possible trial site, a S{K>rts hall in the Ira¬ 
nian capital that, with a capacity of 
12.000, would be ideal for a classic show 
of revolutionary justice. 

The Shah is not likely to appear. Since 
late January, he and impress Farah have 
been guests of Morocco s King Flassan II 
at a heavily guarded palace outside Rabat. 
Iran's new rulers evidently intend the tri¬ 
al to establish the Shah as not a political 
exile but a criminal fugitive. I hai could 
enable the regime to seize the Pahlavi 
family's foreign financial holdings and 
discourage other states from giving refuge 
to the Shah. Iran's Foreign Minister Ka¬ 
rim Sanjabi has warned that any country 
that grants asylum to the Shah ‘‘under any 
pretext" can expect a "negative effect" on 
its relations with Iran. 

The Pahlavis have prior experience 
with exile, of course After Reza Shah, the 
present Shah’s father, was exiled in 1941, 
he found refuge in Sc'iuth Africa, where he 
died in Johannesburg at age 66. Now it is 
like father, like son. Doors everywhere 
have slammed shut. Spain and Austria do 
not want the Shah West Germany and 
France, txHh of which are big buyers of 
Iranian oil, make clear that he would not 
tie welcome, while Britain, where the fam¬ 
ily owns a 166-acre estate outside J .ondon, 
is distinctly cool to his living there Even 
Switzerland, the Shah’s favorite vacation 
retreat, where he has extensive bank ac¬ 
counts and major property holdings in¬ 
cluding a villa near 55aint-Moritz, ac¬ 
knowledges that a visit by the Shah would 
require prior Cabinet approval. 

T he Iranians have been pressing Mo¬ 
rocco to return the Shah to Tehran, 
and while Hassan has refused lo do so. 
the time may come w hen the Shah will de¬ 
cide he has to go elsewhere xo avoid cre¬ 
ating problems for his host. But so far. 
only two countries have offered the Shah 
a welcome the U.S., w'hich the Shah 
avoided at first but now says he "perhaps" 
will visit; and Egypt, where the Shah’s 
old friend Anwar Sadat welcomed him 
^hen he left Tehran Cairo's Kubbeh Pal¬ 
ace. wheic President and Mis Carter 
stayed Iasi week, is being readied for the 
Shah, should he decide to go there. If he 
does, the Egyptians will be prepared for 
a mighty squabble wnth Tehran. Egyptian 
officials are already pointing out that ac¬ 
ceptance of an exile is rooted in Islam. 
Asked one of them last week: 'Ts not this 
the foundation on which Khomeini's rev¬ 
olution stands?" ■ 



Withdrawing Chinese unit being welcomed back on home territory after drive Into Viet Nam 

SOUTHF AST ASIA 

W indup of a No-Win War 

Hollow claims of triumph as China pulls hack from Viet Nam 


But what ^ood came of tf at last 7 ' 
Quoth little Beterkin 
"Why, that I cannot tell.' said he. 

'But twas a famous victory. ' 

- Robert Southey, The Battle of 
Blenheim 

T he China-Vici Nam War wilted like 
a frost hi lien blc^som last week Chi¬ 
na's 100.000 or so infantry and armored 
troops arrested their languid advance 15 
to 20 miles inside the Viel Nam border, 
wheeled, and began a gradual, piecemeal 
withdrawal. Vietnamese arlillery and 
front-line units of the 70,000-man-strong 
lx)rder defense force pul on a show of hot 
pursuit but CiX>lly refrained from any real, 
obstructive attack Judging from the fe¬ 
rocity of each side's victory claims, it 
‘ seemed safe lo conclude that neither side 
; had w'on—or lost 

"An important victory." crowed Pe¬ 
king, proclaiming that "the Chinese 
armed forces exploded the myth of invin¬ 
cibility of the Asian Cuba," and thus also 
"dealt a telling blow to the Soviet Union’s 
scheme of expansion in Southeast Asia. ’ 
"A splendid victory," cried Hanoi, 
claiming that the ‘'badly defeated'’ Chi¬ 
nese troops had been forced into a hu¬ 
miliating retreat by "a vigorous retalia¬ 
tory blow from our army and our 

China warned that it ‘resery^ ihe 
right" to strike back at any recurriiig bor¬ 
der provocations, while Viet Nam said. ^ 
that it would "severely punish " continued. 
"barbarous acts of war" by the withdraw- i 
ing Chinese. Indeed, there was the pos¬ 
sibility that the fighting could up 
again in earnest at any time, butHh both 


sides grudgingly announced a conditional 
willingness lo negotiate, the menace of a 
wider, Sino-Sovicl conflict appeared re¬ 
mote Dropping its warnings of retaliation 
against China, the Soviet Union smugly 
noted that Peking apjH:ared to have "so¬ 
bered up," and congratulated itself on the 
restraint that had foiled China's ixrrlid- 
lous design ’ of "instigating a clash be- 
tw'cen our country and the Umied States " 
It was almost as difficult to discern 
the battle lines of disengagement as it was 
to determine whai, if anything, the three- 
week war had accomplished. Most of the 
fighting look place around Lang Son, a 
provincial capital twelve miles south of 
Friendship Pass on Highway 1 leading to 
Hanoi. The Chinese claimed the city's 
capture during their initial drive, the Viet¬ 
namese never conceded it. More likely, 
the blii/x5d city belonged to neither One 
almost comic-opera theory was that at 
some point a Chinese unit had rushed in 
just long enough lo hoist a flag, ther. hur¬ 
ried out again to avoid entrapment by 
Vietnamese in the surrounding hills. 

Flanoi did challenge China's 

claim to haye Lao Cai, a rail 

In northwest 
Accord- 

<fol»tch, tr6o^Cte Peo- 
plti's (Siwjmoit Acmy tOTcovarwWM of 
lihuiiilr weapons and ammuBifon 
lie tiMuKidtesinete for Ce«eral 
against dte U.S. 
/*goap and towels 
RiPUBLIC of china 
and'bfewAji'iWiqe in Shanghai." 

figures. Western ob- 
MCsh^'Miciyd.'were fictive as the rhet- 
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one of triumph. Viet Nam 
boasted that it had ''put out of 
action 45«000 enemy troops, 
knocked out 273 tanks and ar¬ 
mored personnel carriers, and 
hit hundreds of artillery pieces 
and mortars.” More realistical¬ 
ly, perhaps, China claimed to 
ha killed or wounded 10,000 
Vietnamese and taken 1,000 
prisoner. 

China clearly had not won 
a decisive military victory that 
would have achieved the staled 
goals of the invasion: to “pun¬ 
ish” the Vietnamese and to dis¬ 
courage them from future bor¬ 
der harassmenls. As military 
operations go, the invasion was 
something of a botch. It had 
been telegraphed in advance, 

and had thereby robbed the Viet Nam^s P remie r Dong a nd Gen eral C lap wear victory smiles_ 

Chinese army of the element of pQy^ ^// china s brafigadocio, the invasion was something of a botch 
surprise The Vietnamese were 

able to keep their regular army units out j ofHengSamnn. which has been under in- j staff of 

ofaction as the Chinese launched “human creasing pressure from insurgent forces i in the 1 

wave” charges in their assault across the loyal to China's client, defeated Premier j ally idt 

border and eariv in the fighting even em- Pol Pot • should 


able to keep their regular army units out 
of action as the Chinese launched “human 
wave” charges in their assault across the 
border and early in the fighting even em¬ 
ployed horseback troops with uxnling bu¬ 
glers. Last week there were Washington 
reports that Viet Nam was finally being 
forced to recall some of its units from 
Cambodia That suggested a possible C hi- 
nese success in drawing support away 
from the Viet Nam-backed government 


troops were rooting out mili¬ 
tary installations and blowing 
up bridges and railrtxids as 
they withdrew, in order to san¬ 
itize the border against future 
Vietnamese mischief Peking 
also hinted that it might send 
back some troops in several 
disputed bt)rder enclaves—an 
affront to Hanoi's delicate sen¬ 
sibilities. Although the Viet¬ 
namese escaped punishment, 
Premier Pham Van Dong is 
unlikely to forget the humili¬ 
ation of the invasion, and 
might launch a few guerrilla 
forays of his own across the 
frontier with China. There are 
also potential domestic impli¬ 
cations for the People's Repub¬ 
lic The inconclusive outcome 
es of the war may have hurt the 

of a botch pres»ige of Vice Premier Tcng 

Hsiao-p'ing, who is chief of 
j staff of the P.L .A More than anyone else 
! in the Politburo, Tcng has been person- 
j ally identified with the invasion. If it 
I should be perceived as a fiop in the fu- 


Even if the Chinese armies return I lure, opponents could conLcivably use it 


home without further incident, the war 
will not be quite over. As il was, Viet Nam 
accused the Chinese of leaving a scorched 
earth behind them, with “plundering, 
bombing of people s homes and wanton 
shelling ” China did not deny that its 


against him. much as the Luban missile 
crisis was used against Khrushchev. Some 
diplomats noted that last week another, 
lesser knowm Vice Premie**, Li Hsien- 
nien. had assumed an expanded role as 
Peking's spokesman on the wai. ■ 


Through a Glass, Darkly 

J ournalists and diplomats trying to make sense of il were al¬ 
ready calling China's invasion of Viet Nam the “Great In¬ 
scrutable War.” All things considered, il was probably the 
most bedeviling and worst-reported major conflict in recent 
history. The result, misinformation (mostly on casualty fig¬ 
ures). unbridled speculation and wild surmise. Items. 

► On the third day of the invasion, it was falsely reported 
that the Chinese forces were already preparing to pull back. 
► On the sixth day, Chinese troops were erroneously said 
to have captured the key provincial capital of Lang Son. 

► On the seventh day, reports from Bangkok said that Chi¬ 
na had launched a series of air strikes against military de¬ 
pots near Haipnong, where Soviet ships were unloading sup¬ 
plies. Officials in Peking and Washington discredited the 
report within hours, but not before it had hit front pages 
around the world and had thus been woven whole cloth 
into the war's tapestry of mystification and misinformation. 

No Western newsmen were aUowed to the war zone 
from the Ciiineif^ »de, and only a very few approached it 
through Viet two UJS. news organizations, Unit¬ 
ed Press atiidmaha^ to get near the 

frppt U.S. Congress- 



'* Qtherwjy&y'ijtf i ik ^^ de- 

'pendemt 'ianied -by Hanoi 

radio, and tM newspaper Nhan 

Dari, on the oni hanft;; news agen¬ 

cy, Hsinhua, on the.dtilir.par¬ 


simonious, limiting itself mostly to unenlightening an¬ 
nouncements that ‘“fighting was continuing.' Consequently, 
most information and judgments came from other Asian cap¬ 
itals far from the front and from Washington, which pro¬ 
vided bird’s-eye data gleaned by reconnaissance satellites. 

Tokyo was a fertile source, thanks to fiercely compet¬ 
itive Japanese correspondents based in Peking and Hanoi, 
including those of Communist organs favored by the re¬ 
gimes. Isao Takano, 35, Hanoi correspondent for Japan's 
Communist daily Akahata. became the war’s first press ca¬ 
sually Iasi week when he was killed by a Chinese sniper's bul¬ 
let at Lang Son The Kyodo news agency first repi)rted the 
original invasion. Tokyo's military sources also proved use¬ 
ful in tracing Soviet naval movements in the area 

Thailand's capital. Bangkok, offered another neutral 
porthole for viewing the war—from 700 miles away In the 
tradition of Lisbon in World War 11 and Beirut through the 
course of Middle East conflicts, Bangkok is a marketplace 
of intelligence and Asia's foremost rumor mill In hopes of as¬ 
sembling a credible montage, diplomats and newsmen sift¬ 
ed through a cacophony of refugee reports, propaganda re¬ 
leases and tidbits of hearsay from stateless businessmen and 
drifters. The results were sometimes useful, but often not. Be¬ 
sides the Haiphong bombing, Bangkok “sources” served up 
the war’s next most misleading report, the wiihd-aw'al of 
China's troops on Feb 19 after just three days of war--and 
14 days before it actually happened. 

After three weeks, the distant wai seemed all the more 
remote for being seen only through a frosted glass of frus¬ 
tration, darkly. Said Richard C. Wald, senior vice president 
of ABC News: “We arc son of left wailing for a Richard Har¬ 
ding Davis to emerge a couple of months from now and tell 
us what happened.” 
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RHODESIA 


Beginning the countdown to a fateful election 


You should have no fear. Our security 
ftirces will protect you before, during and 
after you have voted 

W ith that grim radio appeal to Rho¬ 
desia's 2.8 million black voters. 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa, one of the three 
black moderate leaders of the country’s 
interim government, focused on the re¬ 
gime’s most immediate problem. That 
problem is how, in a country torn by guer¬ 
rilla war, to gel a convincing number of 
blacks to turn out for the April 12 to 24 
election period, which is intended to es¬ 
tablish Salisbury's version of black major¬ 
ity rule. 

Muzorewa and his two black associ¬ 



nationalist parties. Even so, only South 
Africa has agreed to recognize the ma¬ 
jority regime after the April vole. Nei¬ 
ther the U.S. nor Britain is likely to sup¬ 
port the new entity. 

In Washington last week Assistant 
Secretary of State Richard Moose ex¬ 
plained the Administration's position to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
in response to a proposal by two Senators 
that the U.S, send observers to monitor 
the Rhodesian vote. Moose said that the 
U.S. opposed the election because the Pa¬ 
triotic Front was excluded from it and 
the new government might not be sup¬ 
ported by black Rhtxlesians or interna¬ 
tional opinion. In fact, under the new con- 








Rho desian n ati onalist B la hop Abel Muzorewa meetly with supporters in Salisb^ 

Still living in cloud-cuckoo-land, but with new determination about politics and survival 


ates, the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole and 
Tribal Chief Jeremiah Chirau, need a 
large voter turnout in order to lend cred¬ 
ibility to the election. Along with their 
white colleague. Rhodesian Prime Min¬ 
ister Ian Smith, architect of the country’s 
"internal settlement,” they arc anxious to 
counter the intense resistance to the poll 
being mounted by more than 10,500 guer¬ 
rillas of the Patriotic Front. 

Two weeks ago, the white-dominated, 
^6-seat Parliament that had been a sym¬ 
bol of minority rule for years closed for 
the last time. If all prexeeds as planned, 
next month's election will return a new, 
100-mcmber Assembly that will have 72 
black and 28 white members. Though 
Smjp^i will run for a seat and hop^ for a 
Cabinet post, the next Prime Minister of 
Zimbabwe/ Rhodesia, as the country is to 
be known, will almost certainly be Mu- 
who leads the largest of the black 




stitution, whites will still dominate the 
army, judiciary and civil service. Moose 
feared that the election might lead to an 
escalation of the guerrilla war and direct 
involvement by “outside powers,” mean¬ 
ing Cuba and the Soviet Union. 

Ironically, the war has expanded 
since the internal settlement was signed 
in March 1978. At that time Smith's black 
nationalist colleagues promised that it 
would end within weeks. Military and ci¬ 
vilian casualties have mounted from 13 a 
day then to nearly 50 a day now. Xapt 
week, for the first time, a park area in 
Salisbury itself was under a dusk-to-dam 
curfew. In the eastern highlands on thd . 
Mozambique border, fleeing white fitrm- 
ers have abandoned some 160,000 acres 
of farm land, or about 10 % of the aciie- 
age under cultivation; the 6,SOO who re¬ 
main tend their acres from within for- 
tress-like arrays of fences, and 'travel 


through the bush in vehicles built to with¬ 
stand mine explosions. Increasingly, the 
Rhodesian military has resorted to send¬ 
ing its jets on bombing raids on guerrilla 
camps in Zambia and Angola. Last week 
one such raid into Angola, according to 
the Patriotic Front, killed 192 and wound¬ 
ed nearly 1,00!) guerrillas and civilians. 
Rhodesian ofificials claim that their. 
I troops can prevent the guerrillas from se¬ 
riously threatening the government for a 
long time. They say that the j^errillas 
lack adequate arms and food inside Rho¬ 
desia and suifer from the harassing tac¬ 
tics of black antiguerrilla "auxiliary ar¬ 
mies” recruited by Muzorewa and Sithole. 
Another factor is the growing rivalry be¬ 
tween the two Patriotic Front leaders, 
Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mugabe. 

S till, the problems that the Patriotic ^ 
Front faces are minor compared with 
Salisbury's plight. The war, which is cost¬ 
ing the government more than $1 mil¬ 
lion a day, has bled the country's once 
healthy treasury and devastated the coun¬ 
tryside. The white population, now down 
to 240,000, continues to shrink at the rate 
of 1,000 a month, as more settlers pack 
up and leave Virtually ruined is Rhode¬ 
sia's tourist industry, as a result of the 
shooting down of two Viscount airliners 
within six months by SA-7 missiles. 

In the face of such perils, Rhodesia's 
black nationalists and whiles find them¬ 
selves drawing closer together. A prom¬ 
inent w'hite leader in Salisbury told TiMh 
Johannesburg Bureau Chief William 
MeWhirter that most remaining whiles 
were still living in "cloud-cuckoo- 
land,” but that they had at last begun to 
focus on politics and survival Finally, he 
said, the whiles "have reached a situa¬ 
tion where they have got to find a way to 
make this country work.” To ensure max¬ 
imum security, a general mobilization of 
white military-age Rhodesian men (I8¬ 
60) has been announced for the period 
April 12 to 24. Voting booths will be air¬ 
lifted by helicopter out into remote areas. 

Smith aims to get at least 50% of the 
eligible blacks to vote. He evidently wants 
to pinnt to a substantial turnout as proof 
that the new government is no sham. This, 
he reckons, might make it harder for 
Washington and London to continue to 
withhold recognition and maintain eco¬ 
nomic sanctions against the regime. 

Smith also says that he is ready to dis¬ 
cuss Rhodesia’s future at an all-party con-' 
ference even if it means calling off the ^ 
April election. That iS a safe offer, since ^ 
both Nkomo and^l^be have already 
'rdbMd 16^ taka a meeting., 

MeWhiftert' Smith insist-' 
Attiitkm^mern- 
ments aoimnly lumjMBd out of bwtqday 
or tainomiw oad^saW %bp it! Sto0 it! 

fall a cottfenBiice/ then nsaybe 
aqi|S|l||^^^ now time 

is soon come to 

isfiogoing back, when 
yoil'Ye just M to live with history.” For 
both,l^1ca«d whites in Rhodesia, that 
cohatoltaikmislikely to be turbulent. ■ 
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BRITAIN 


Scheel (left) and Bundestag Speaker Carstens after President announced he would not run 

WEST GERMANY 

Chosen by U npopu l ar Vot e_ 

The making of a President—without vox populi 


E lections for West Germanys pres- 
I idency, a largely ceremonial post, arc 
; still more than two months away but 
i the outcome may already have been de- 
I cided -against the wishes, it appears, of 
a large majority of West Ciermans When 
the Christian l>cmocralic Union and 
Christian Social Union parties named 
Bundestag Speaker Karl Carstens as their 
candidate last week, followed by an an* 
nouncemenl by incumbent Piesidenl 
Walter Scheel that he would n<n run 
again. Carstens* election on May 2^ was 
virtually assured. Under the constitution, 
the President is not chosen by popular 
vote but by a special Bundesversarnmlunfi 
or federal assembly, composed of the 518 
members of the Bundestag and 518 rep¬ 
resentatives elected by the ten state gov- 
V ernments. While a coalition of Social 
u pemocrats and Free Democrats rules in 
II; Bonn, the C.D.U. and C.S.U. control the 
I -presidential electoral assembly by 531 
^;:'"fo505. 

V ' During his five in office, the sil- 
': ^r-haired Sch^l, a jirtner f^ufer ofthe 


the C.D.U and C.S.U. from nominating 
Carstens failed, despite earlier disclosures 
that he had been a member of the Nazi 
party Carstens, a 64-year-old conserva¬ 
tive lawyer who was elected to Parlia¬ 
ment Hi 1972. claimed that he had be¬ 
come a Nazi in 1940 so that he could 
more easily pursue his legal studies In 
any case, he was cleared by the Allies' 
postwar de-Na/ification process. His 
backers were quick to point out that 
Scheel, a onetime Luftwaffe fighter pi¬ 
lot, had alsi^ been m the party during 
World War 11. 

Potentially more damaging were al¬ 
legations that as State Secretary in the 
Chancellery of the Kiesinger government 
in the late ’60s, Carstens had approved 
illicit arms sales by West Germany’s in¬ 
telligence service to unnamed countries 
in Third World “tension areas.” In tes¬ 
timony before a Bundestag committee 
in 1974, Carstens claimed total ignorance 
of any illegal arms deals. 

Most prominent among the critics 
of Carstens' candidacy is Chancellor Hcl- 


Protecting 

Prostitution 

Will Parliament 
see the light? 


I t was a case of members of the world’s 
oldest profession appealing for help 
from the world’s second oldest. Before the 
House of Commons last week was the Pro¬ 
tection of Prostitutes bill, introduced by 
Labor M.P. Maureen Calquhoun. Sup¬ 
porters of the measure, mostly prostitutes, 
had threatened beforehand to denounce 
any opponent in the Commons of whom 
they might have more than casual knowl¬ 
edge To emphasize their point, a plump 
of prostitutes’^ packed the visitors’ gallery 
to listen to the debate As it turned out, 
no name calling was necessary; the wom¬ 
en squealed with delight when the bill 
passed its first reading by a comfortable 
vole of 130 to 50 

For most M.P.s the debai'^ was a wel¬ 
come departure from the more tedious 
concerns of labor unrest aiiu devolution, 
and as Calquhoun held forth in somber 
tones, she was occasionally interrupted by 
laughter Prostitutes, she declared, are 
“the world’s oldest therapists .. It is only 
the peculiar sexual hypocrisy of the Brit' 


Free DemoonUs and an mut Schmidt, who has never disguised 

dislike for the Speaker. “U would be 
had wiii the adimiation of ,tsi|l^unate ifl)c were elected President,’’ 

Germans for. Chancellor. “He is a politician 

head'ofaute: a right in the democratic 

fully of. tfaie wanted, .mnl ! spectrum/' Unfortunate or not, unless 

to serve a secenm tisnii: tet wlifin BdBhet the Social Democrats and the Free Dem- 
realized that the lineup ixivtba/eMktfal; produce a candidate~-and,b 

assembly was stacked agai^Vthe. i^ectoral ma^c. the necessary votes 
declined to stand again. Latffc^-tninute ef- —Carstens will become West Germany's 
forts by the ruling coEilUl#')to dianiiade ^ newI^MbfstateinMay. ■ 


*’lcrn)s of vcncr>' lo describe a group of prosiiluies 
have long been the subject of .scholarly inquiry Oth¬ 
ers in this category a jam of laris. a flourcsh oestrum- 
pets, an anthology of irollojics 
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Activist Call Giri Helen Buckingha m 

Too many crooks spoil the brothel. 

ish that would single out prostitution or 
soliciting as an offense." Besides, she said, 
the current prostitution laws had “forced 
prostitutes directly into the hands of or¬ 
ganized crime, making them totally de¬ 
pendent on ponces, pimps and part of a 
terrifying Mafia ' 

Sex for hire, m fact, has long been 
legal in Britain, but solicitation is forbid¬ 
den and a private dwelling used to en¬ 
tertain clients must by law be labeled a 
brothel. Calquhoun s proposal is designed 
to abolish such strictures and eliminate 
use of the term common prostitute on po¬ 
lice records. 

Many supporters of the bill belong to 
a movement called PLAN (Prostitution 
Laws Are Nonsense), led by Helen Buck¬ 
ingham, 39, a tweedy London call girl. 
PLAN is also lobbying for a prostitute's 
right to declare her true profession on tax 
returns. For tax purpc>ses, some prosti¬ 
tutes list their occupation as “Social Ser¬ 
vice"; this entitles them to receive stKial 
security and retirement benefits. If they 
paid taxes as prostitutes, the government 
would be placed in the embarrassing and 
illegal position of accepting a share of 
“immoral earnings.” The result is that the 
tax collector is deprived of an estimated 
$8 million in annual revenues. Given Brit¬ 
ain's hard economic times, plan’s pro¬ 
posal has a certain merit, and the gov¬ 
ernment is pondering the possibilities. As 
Buckingham says, her colleagues are 
treated like “second-class citizens,” and 
ought to be permitted to pay their taxes 
like anyone else. “One day," she argues, 
“prostitution will be upgraded and rec 
ogni/ed for the catering service it is. 

O ne politician who is decidedly unini 
pressed with that logic is the Rev Ian 
Paisley, the fiery leader of Northern Ire 
grid's Protestants. “Today in the House, 
nc cried last week, “I want to stand for 
the protection of all womenfolk 
this bill is brought in, it will be a sad re 
flection upon the nation. It will also be 
the ^een light to many/’ His reference 
to lights—of whatever color—evoked 
laughter, but Paisley continued; “Those 
who arc laughing know the colors of pros 
tjtution. [ must plead ignorance." Itome 
thought. Tidily he's a tore. 

_ 


For Sale: Historic Island 

S cotland’s Western Isles are a striking blend of savage shores and pastoral se¬ 
renity, made famous in music by Mendelssohn's Hebrides over¬ 
ture. If Mendelssohn were alive, he might now compose a Hebrides dirge. 

Of the hundreds of Western Isles, few are as precious to Scots as tiny Iona 
(pop. 90), where many kin^ of Scotland are buried and where St. Columba land¬ 
ed in the 6th century, bringing Christianity and the Irish art of whisky dis¬ 
tilling. In 1693 the powerful Campbells of Argyll receivcxl the 4H*sq.-mi. island 
as a gift from the Crown and have watched over it ever since. But from Inver¬ 
aray Castle, ancestral home of the Dukes of Argyll, came word last week that 
Iona will be sold to raise money for taxes. The announcement touched off con¬ 
cern among Scots who fear that uncaring foreigners might buy the island or 
that developers might transform its 2,000 acres of windswept pastures into a 
tacky tourist mecca. 

4an Campbell, 41, who is both the twelfth Duke of Argyll and Chief of the 
Clan Campbell, says he is surprised hew “darned fast” the news of the sale got 
around and claims a dozen offers “from all over the world.” Campbell is selling 
the island because he owes the government SI million, the result of estate duties 
incurred on the death of his father in 1973. He says he shares his countrymen’s 
concern for Iona's future and would prefer to turn it over to the National Trust 
of Scotland, which would ensure the preservation of its historic sites and nat¬ 
ural beauty. But he concedes that he will have to consider selling it to a private de¬ 
veloper if the government does not offer him what he considers a proper price: 
that is likely to be in the $2 million area. 

With Scottish pride still bruised following the inconclusive “devolution" ref¬ 
erendum to give the region more autonomy, Scotsmen were rallying to save lit¬ 
tle Iona; Scottish Nationalist M.P, lain McCormick, representing Argyll, called 
for the government to buy it. Commented one vTitei to an Ldinbui'gh news¬ 
paper: “To allow such places to pass into alien or developing hands would in- 
dckl confirm the death of a nation's soul." 
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Billy Joel on the beach 

Not for red-hot Rocker Bil¬ 
ly Joel the dreary duty calls ex¬ 
pected of a visiting viP in Cuba 
Between sets by a star-studded 
U S rock, pop and jazz caravan 
visiting Havana for the first 
concert of its kind in 20 years, 
fellow Performers Kris Kristof- 
ferson and Wife Rita Coolidge 
duly loured socialist show- 
places, including a pioneer 
school Billy, by contrast, 
crammed a peaked cap over 
his swirl of black cuils, 
clamped a cigar m his teeth 
and settled down on a beach to 
rap with enthralled young Cu¬ 
bans, who, from tuning in to 
Miami rock stations, already 
knew the words to such Joel 
hits as B/a" Shot and Only the 
Good Die Young. 


It was obviously not the 
bronchitis with which Billy Car¬ 
ter, 41. had been hospitalized 
that led his presidential elder 


brother to diagnose Billy at a 
recent press conference as ‘‘se¬ 
riously ill." Last week the 
younger Carter, accompanied 
by Wife Sybil, checked out of 
an Americus, Ga., hospital and 
flew to California to dry out 
at the Alcohol Rehabilitation 
Service of the Long Beach 
BHi Naval Regional Medical 
Center, Carter, who has admit¬ 
ted guzzling two dozen beers a 
day, will undergo six weeks of 
group therapy and psychodra¬ 
ma in order to learn how to 
deal with his drinking prob¬ 
lem. Betty Ford and Billy's fel¬ 
low Georgian Hemian Talmadge 
completed the same kind of 
treatment. 


For Tennis Ace Jimmy Con¬ 
nors, 26, was it love and match? 
Mischievous Jimmy would say 
naught, but friends revealed 
that he had secretly wed Play- 
hoy’s 1977 Playmate of the 
Year Patti McGuire, 27. his con¬ 
stant companion (along with | 
his mother, of course) since the j 
two met last year at a Los An- | 
gcles disco Only trouble w'as, 
the friends were vague about 
the ceremony. They said it took 
place last October on a moun¬ 
tainside outside 'Fokyo while 
Connors was nursing an ankle 
injury. Whatever happened m 
Japan, they were definitely 
married in a civil ceremony in 
February in St l,oLiis. from 
which area the bride and 
groom both hail. The retired 
Playmate is expecting in j 
August. 




Jimmy Connors and Bride Patti posing as Playboy's Playmate for 1977 


Hitchcock and Gratrti^girar w i fc^ 


The bon mots flowed fast¬ 
er than the Clement Colombct 
Chablis at the American Film 
Institute dinner in Beverly 
Hills, Calif, honoring bulbous 
Meisler/inger of Murder Alfred 
Hitchcock at 79 “Hitch's ge¬ 
nius," quipped Actor John For¬ 
sythe, "is that he can put such 
life into death " Ingrid Bergman 
praised the director as "a gen¬ 
tleman farmer who raises 
goose flesh." Ventured Cary 
Grant, who managed to emerge 
alive from four Hitchcock ep¬ 
ics; "The best is yet to come. 
Hitch '■ Spattered with tributes 
and smothered by adoration, 
Hitchcock observed in his fa¬ 
miliar bullfrog voice "Man 
does not live by murder alone. 
He needs afFeciion, approval, 
encouragement and, occasion¬ 
ally, a hearty meal' 


Nobody complained when 
Opera Diva Helen Traubel sang 
at Nashville's Grand Ole Opry. 
But James Brown, the king of 
soul, at the shrine of country 
music? Well, that is noncoun¬ 
try royalty of a diflerent kind, 
on account of all the king's 
funky songs. Insisted Pianist 
Del Wood, one of a pride of 
Opry regulars protesting 


Brown's appearance "Country 
music exemplifies Americas 
heartbeat, and I don't think its 
heartbeat is below the belly 
button." Squelching critics 
with an unexpected navel ma¬ 
neuver, Brown indicated he 
would forego below the belly 
button hits like Sex Machine 
in favor of Ia)V€ Me Tender 2ind 
Tennessee Waltz. "Anything 
dirty about Ihal’’" grinned he. 


On the Record 

Dolly Parton, country singer, on 
the art m her splashy new Fifth 
Avenue aparlnicnl "Some of 
the pictures cost a lot of mon¬ 
ey. and 1 can'i help thinkin*, 
‘Good Lord, I coulda done that 
in first grade 

» 

Gerald Ford, former President: 
j "1 certainly am not a candi- 
I date But I learned a long time 
j ago never to say never " ^ 


Claudette Colbert, 73, actress, 
looking back over her three¬ 
score movies: "1 would love to 
have played bitches, but 1 only 
played one really, in The Sign 
of the Cross. 1 loved every min¬ 
ute of it." 
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Detroit’s ‘Total Revolution” 

The fuel crunch and federal demands speed the shift to smaller models 


iiJI Almighty GtxJ/’ intoned the sol- 
^y^cmn speaker, "we thank thee 
i^^kfor the wheel. For the person 
who made it into a vehicle. For those who 
produce it. And bless us who use it. 
Amen." 

For the 550 dark-suited industrialists 
who stood with bowed heads, the unusu¬ 
al invocation by Detroit City Councilman 
David Eberhard was as right and natural 
as the Pledge of Allegiance The prayer 
opened the weekly luncheon of the Eco¬ 
nomic Club of lieiroit, the automobile 
capital of the world, and never before 
have the men who put the U.S. on wheels 
had more reason to seek divine interven¬ 
tion Over the next half dozen years, the 
edgy managers of General Motors, F-ord, 
Chrysler and American Motors will need 
all the help they can get. 

Their once seemingly invincible in¬ 
dustry. which last year produced 15 4 mil¬ 
lion vehicles in the U.S.. provided jol>s 
for 14 million American workers in the 
automotive and dependent industries and 
generated more than $100 billion in sales 
around the globe is facing the most daunt¬ 
ing challenge m its peacetime history. F'or 
two companies—Chrysler and American 
Motors—the struggle could become a 
matter of survival. All the manufacturers 
are straining their technical, financial and 
managerial resources to the limit in an up- 
val that will be felt at many levels of 
and to one degree or another will 


touch the lives of almost all Americans. 
Says Chrysler Chairman John Riccardo. 
"In the next six years the industry faces 
a total revolution," 

The automakers are rushing to meet 
by 1985 a series of sweeping and some¬ 
times contradictory Government regula¬ 
tions aimed at improving gas mileage, 
lowering engine pollution and improving 
safely. The auto companies arc spending 
staggering sums to comply with the reg¬ 



ulations us well as to shrink the highway 
cruiser and develop new, more conserving 
engines for powering it GM alone will 
lay out $5 billion in capital spending this 
year. Still. Government pressure increases 
for even sharper and faster change. Trans¬ 
portation Secretary Brock Adams has 
called on automakers to achieve even 
greater gas economy by doing "nothing 
less than reinventing the car." One of his 
goals is a fleet that will average 50 m.p,g. 
by the year 2000. 

Many automen are shocked and an¬ 
gered. "WeTe breaking our butts trying 
to get to the numbers that Adams has 
got for us already," grouses Riccardo. . 
Adds a Ford executive: "What he’s call¬ 
ing for is the repeal of the law of ther¬ 
modynamics." For all their misgivings, . 
however, the industry’s leaders have late->'^; 
ly begun to realize the full dimensions of ; 
the problem facing the country. Says Hen- 
ry Fevd 11: 'The fiwl issue is a national < 


Regulatim breeds invention. 


fhe^dtistiy Is hiirreliitf head on into 
that is .cha^iag Amer¬ 
ican aitt^iuyioig habits. Cats and trucks 
ups .up 40ft, or 7.4 million aday» of. 

petfdleum to in the U.S. The 
dti pi^ eapiosma luii.iitoit the average 
co|t of from 3S0 per gal. four 

and that flgure is 
sure 4 result of the latest in- 

..creaaes by-nui, Kuwait, Libya, Algeria 
gild tojbKM* (0^ members. Spot shortages 
















Typical of automakers' exotic research, Chrysler engineer uses computer to gauge design accuracy of nuMlels of experimental electric car 


of low-polluting unleaded gasoline are al¬ 
ready occurring, and its price is expected 
to climb to $1 or more a gallon in the 
next year or so. 

To meet the public’s and the Govern¬ 
ment’s demand for cars that are less 
thirsty as well as less polluting, Detroit 
has no choice except to accelerate its pace 
of change. Says General Motors President 
Elliott (“Pete ") Estes: ‘We have made tre¬ 
mendous progress over the last four years. 
But in the next five years we’re going to 
make that lfx>k like child's play " 

Next month GM will roll out its ba¬ 
sic lean cars for the 1980s. In the splash¬ 
iest and costliest auto introduction in his¬ 
tory, the company on April 19 will start 
selling its new compact X cars. Depart¬ 
ing from the secrecy that surrounds most 
new models in Detroit, GM added to the 
hype by allowing plenty of tantalizing pre- 
introductory glimpses of these autos. Al¬ 
most everything in them, from axles to 
windshields, has been redesigned to save 
weight and spare gas, and the company 
has poured $2,5 billion into the project so 
far. The stubby X car will replace four of 
GM's existing compact models: it will be 
sold by four GM divisions, each of which 
will give it a slightly different body, as 
well as a different name. Chevrolet’s mod- 
i el will be'called the Citation, and it will re¬ 
place the ct»iTent Chevy Nova. Three 
o^er divisions will use the same names 
that they now i^ave on their compacts: 
Pontiac Phoenix, 014amobi]e Ome^ and 
Buick Skylark. The ci^ will be chided 
as 1980 mcxlels, giving them a 
sales lead over the later-smitjOf^oolbi^ 
itors that wiB come out when the zki^el 
year EormaOy begiitt in the aulomn. ^ 
tween ApnlandScyplembinr,QMasi^ 
sales of 325,000^3C CM. Comply 
utives talk of sotii&g 1 
by the end of 1980. (By GM 

sold nearly 5.4 million vehieWdM kinds 
last year.) 

Weighing 2,500 lbs. hav^ a 


wheelbase of 10^ in., the new cars will be 


800 ibs. lighter and 20 in. shorter than 
the compact cars they replace. But they 
will be slightly bigger and heavier than 
Chrysler’s Dodge Omni and Plymouth 
Horizon and about 14 in. longer than 
Ford’s Fiesta—three cars that GM's com¬ 
petitors have already introduced for the 
new era Engineers estimate that the X 
cars will average 26 m p.g. The cars will 
list for $4,100 to $4,500 with automatic 
transmission as an option Independent, 
noncompany drivers who have already 
tested the X cars say that they perform 
well. 

L ike some other recent new models, 
the X cars will have front-wheel 
drive: with FWD, engine power is de¬ 
livered to the front wheels to pull the car. 
European manufacturers have long lieen 
using FWD, but the U..S. industry be¬ 
gan and gi*ew up with rear-wheel drive, 
and Detroit's chiefs regarded changing 


i 



to FWD as prohibitively expensive 

They are switching now mainly be¬ 
cause FWD rules out the need Tor a power 
line 10 the rear wheels. That eliminates 
the floor hump caused by the transmission 
and provides more interior rcK>m, which 
will be an important selling consideration 
as cars shrink on the outside FWD also 
permits the use of a transverse engine, 
which is laid in sideways: that allows for 
a shorter hood and. in turn, lighter wei^l 
and reduced fuel use. Steering is tight on 
FWD cars, and they corner sharply, which 
could be a problem for American drivers 
used to the looser steering on rear-whecl- 
drive models. Because the engine, the 
heaviest part of the vehicle, sits over the 
front wheels. FWD cars gel excellent trac¬ 
tion. especially on snow and ice. 

In late 1977 Chrysler led the way and 
introduced the first small American-made 
cars with I'WD, its Omni and Honzon. De¬ 
spite unfavorable and unfair publicity 
given to the mtxlels' steering capability 
by Consumer Reports, both cars have be¬ 
come sales leaders in Chrysler’s otherwise 
slow-moving stable. Ford's fwd entry, the 
European-made Fiesta, has also proved 
extremely popular. 

The fiestas and GM's Cheveites and 
X cars are the forw'ard patrols in l^.troit's 
new assault on the rapidly changing glob¬ 
al car market. Partly because of the Gov¬ 
ernment's costly regulations, profit mar¬ 
gins on sales are sinking: at GM, the 
industry’s most efficient prcxlucer, they 
declined from 8.3^^ in the 1960s to 5 59r 
in 1978, which was a near record sales 
year. American firms are pressing to ex¬ 
pand sales in European. Japane.se and 
Third World markets that lend to be more 
profitable than the U.S. because they have 
less stringent regulations and a much big¬ 
ger growth potential. Detroit’s new drive 
has led to a race with the automakers of 
Europe (and Japan) to develop a “world 
car"—a tough, economical mt^el that is 
suitable to all climates and conditions. To 
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hold down shipping costs the car's inter¬ 
changeable components will be produced 
at various points around the globe. Huge 
prcxiuction runs at assembly plants locat¬ 
ed in key markets will bring down 
costs, and thus potentially the car's price 
to consumers. 

Ironically. U.S. cars will become more 
competitive in the world because of the 
Government demand that mc^sl unnerves 
Detroit's executives and engineers: to cut 
gas consumption enough to achieve a cor¬ 
porate average fuel economy (CAFE) of 
27.5 m p.g. in 1985. up from 19 m.p.g. in 
1979. The National Highway Traffic Safe¬ 
ty Administration (NHTSA) has made that 
target exquisitely difficult. Company 
chiefs had assumed that the mileage in¬ 
creases would be spread equally over the 
five years. But nhtsa Chief Joan Clay- 
brook, a former Nader Raider, decreed 


means you have got to have some cars 
that get a lot more than 50 miles a gallon 
if you are going to have the bigger al¬ 
ternative models people in the past have 
found they needed to pull a trailer or car¬ 
ry a full-size family/' The only way to sat¬ 
isfy both the conflicting demands for in¬ 
creased mileage and full-size cars is to 
make ever lighter models while sacrificing 
as little interior space as possible. To ac¬ 
complish that, the industry is experiment¬ 
ing with a bewildering variety of new ma¬ 
terials and technologies. 

Most important, the days of the clas¬ 
sic, gasoline-burning internal combustion 
engine are clearly numbered. The most 
likely replacements for big cars are the 
diesel engine, which is championed by 
GM, and the stratified-charge gasoline 
engine, being developed by Ford. 

The diesel, widely used in trucks and 



throws off 0.8 g.p.m., and nobody in De¬ 
troit knows how to reduce that level in 
full-size cars without losing power. The 
agency announced that it will set a final 
standard later this year after hearing from 
the auto companies and consumer and en¬ 
vironmental groups. A fierce battle is 
certain. 

The diesel has other shortcomings: it 
is costly (GM charges S287 extra for it), 
starts poorly in cold weather and some¬ 
times causes a car to vibrate. Ford, the 
No. 2 automaker, regards the diesel as a 
back-up and hopes to ride into the future 
on a stratified-charge “proco” (pro¬ 
grammed combustion) engine. In it, the 
fuel is essentially divided into two mix¬ 
tures of gas and air, one of which is “rich” 
(high on the gas) and one “lean” (high 
on air). The two mixtures are burned in se¬ 
quence in the combustion chamber, and 
this produces 20% more mileage and few¬ 
er emissions than conventional engines. 
However, the proco requires high-pres- 
sure fuel pumps and complex fuel injec¬ 
tors that must be machined to microscop¬ 
ic tolerances. Ford is putting up a pilot 
production line to find out if it can mass- 
produce these parts If the company suc¬ 
ceeds, it plans tcj introduce the engine 
in limited numbers in model year 1984. 



Improved 
aero- 
dynamics: 
less friction 


Front-wheel 
drive, engine 
slung sideways: 
better traction, 
less weight 


Elimination 
of hump, more 
interior space 


Structural and material 
changes: less weight 


20 in. shorter- 
less weight 


Total 
weight 
saved: 
800 Ibe. 
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that from 1981 to 1983, the companies'av¬ 
erage fleet averages must jump by 2 m.p.g 
annually In 1984. the schedule calls for 
a gain of I m.p.g. and in 1985, m.p.g. 
The carmakers want the mileage gains 
to be spread out equally over the years 
or, better yet from their viewpoint, 
stretched to 1988. Fiiher change, they ar¬ 
gue. would give Delrou's overworked en¬ 
gineers more time to develop new tech¬ 
nologies and substantially reduce the risk 
of cosily failures The automakers have 
: considerable political power, but the fate 
I their fight will depend largely on the fu- 
I ture availabilily and price of oil. 
i Despite the mileage standards, the 
; manufacturers are determined to go on 
! making full-si/c, six-passenger cars As 
! GM Chairman Thomas Aquinas Murphy 
uild 7'IME Detroit Bureau Chief Barrett 
Seaman, “It's one thing to talk about re¬ 
inventing the automobile to get one that 
will go 50 miles on a gallon. It is another 
thing to talk about 4)eet averages. Thai 


some huropcan cars, offers 25^;^ belter 
fuel economy than conventional engines. 
Installing a diesel has about the same re¬ 
sults as trimming 1.000 lbs. from one of 
GM's largest cars The company, which 
began offering the engine as an option 
on some Oldsmobiles and Cadillacs in 
1977, expects to sell 190,000 diesel-pow¬ 
ered cars and light trucks this year, or 
about 4* <: of all GM autos. Barring fur¬ 
ther Government interference, the com¬ 
pany expects to expand production of die¬ 
sels throughout the coming decade. 




ere, loo, Washington re^lators ace, 
putting up roadblocks even 
I ironically, the diesel meets aU pni/ 
ent emission standards. UnlOsti ebnven- 
tional engines, diesels give off tiny specks 
of soot known as particulates. In Isnuaiy 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
proposed that a limit on diesel particu¬ 
lates be set at 0.2 grams per mile 
The diesel on GM's 350 OldsmotUe now 


GM. Ford and Chrysler arc also tak¬ 
ing yet anothei kx>k at the battery-op¬ 
erated electric auto, seeking to find ways 
to overcome the car's perennial draw¬ 
backs of limited range and performance. 
Typically, GM is in the lead The com¬ 
pany is testing an electric power pack in 
some of its subcompact Cheveties The 
“Elecirovelle” runs on 20 tweJve-voll bat¬ 
teries, which are partially recharged every 
time the brake is applied. The c*ir can 
achieve speeds of up to 55 m.p.h . out it 
can travel no more than 50 miles before 
it needs recharging. 

Chrysler has teamed with General 
Elactrisc to Government 

XQQlrad two cars experimentation by 
of iTran&paitaiion. “The 
wdm# is still tbe batusry," says 

ChiyjidBf fingifieer ttdney Jefib. As 

A result, die main ibeus of research today 
is tor And ttid of ma- 

tdribll enable bat- 

t«ies elfw to stare more power 

.desif^ its cais, and the real buzzword 
l^l^^Aays .is^aer^ The aim is 
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to cut air resistance to cars by making 
them more ‘‘slippery,’’ thus increasing fuel 
efficiency by as much as 10% to 20%. 
Aerodynamics research has led to hoods 
that are more sloping, recessed door han¬ 
dles and exterior mirrors that are sculpt¬ 
ed to reduce wind drag. 

In addition, the automakers are in- 
stath.ig thinner doors and chopping off 
front and rear overhang to reduce weight. 
Ford recently pared 5 lbs. from its doors 
by slimming window glass by 2 mm to 
3 mm. Engineers are searching for more 
lightweight materials for the 15,000 or 
so parts that make up an automobile. 
Prime problem; high cost. Substituting 
ultrahigh-strenglh steel for the usual low- 
carbon steel can save 15^'/^ to .30% in 
weight; aluminum provides a 507i' to 60% 
saving, and graphite 60'/? to 70%. But 
these materials cost two to three times 
as much as low-carbon steel. Urethane 
plastics are also being used successfully 
in some soft bumpers, but plastics are 
made from oil. and their widespread 
use could greatly increase demand 
for petroleum 

Frustralmgly, the twin objec¬ 
tives of more mileage and less pol¬ 
lution often fight each other. The pol 
lution control systems that are mandatory 
on new mcxlels, notably the catalytic con¬ 
verter that requires the use of unleaded j 
gas, force cais to burn 5'.? to 10% more 
gasoline than they would without such re¬ 
quirements. Emissions from new cars 
have been reduced 80% from the uncon¬ 
trolled levels of twelve years ago. but in 
1981 that total must reach 96%. C hrysler 
Vice President Sydney Terry echoes a 
j common lament in the industry “Achiev- 
I ing the last 4 'y or 5% is going to cost as 
much as all the rest put together.” Ford 
executives calculate that, from 1978 to 
1981, the industry will have to spend $59 
million for each gain of one percentage 
point, and they argue that the cost is not 
worth it. Says Ford President Philip 
Caldwell; “More hydrocarbims will en¬ 
ter the atmosphere by applying a gallon 
of oil-base paint to a wall than by driv ¬ 
ing a car 8.000 miles under '81 standards." 

T he overall cost of auto regulation 
is breathtaking. Economist Colin, 
Loxley of Wharton Econometrics 
estimates that GM, Ford and Chrysler 
will spend aK-iul $18 billion between 1979 
and 1985 to reach the various pollution, 
mileage and safety $c»ls set by the ^gov¬ 
ernment. Most . 


be accomplished on a limited basis, but 
not for mass prcKluction.” Today the au¬ 
tomen arc more cooperative, but they 
have difficulty getting a fair hearing from 
the public or Congress, both of which of¬ 
ten discount their arguments in advance. 
Admits Estes; “We've got a serious prob¬ 
lem with our credibility.” Thus the reg¬ 
ulators have fell free to override industry 
objections to bloated costs and the un¬ 
necessary risk of rushing into unproven 
technologies that may not pay off. 

As the industry’s plight becomes all 
too apparent, however, there arc signs 
that the regulators arc becoming wor¬ 
ried and softening their attitudes Two 
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weeks ago, Adams conceded that the 
“companies’ resources are stretched in 
meeting the standards by 1985.” For the 
first time he raised the possibility that 
the Government might help Detroit de¬ 
velop new engines and designs by al¬ 
locating federal funds for research and 
deVelopnu^; But he stopped short of 
relaxing the Government s rigorous 
|n|^tory scheitele. 

‘ The costly demands of regulation 
stand to v^ken competition within the 
tndU8try;=i@M will gain strength. Ford will 
at least hdd its own, while Chrysler and 
AMC will probably lose ground. The big¬ 
ger the company, the less trouble it will 
have aijpsting the standards. GM last year 
sold ahlost half of all the vehicles bought 


in the U.S. and registered sales of $63 bil¬ 
lion, roughly equal to the gross national 
product of Switzerland. GM is able to 
spread fixed costs across a much greater 
volume than its competitors can, and it 
can spend more for experiment and de¬ 
veloping new hardware. As Chrysler Pres¬ 
ident Lee lacocca notes: “At Chrysler, if 
1 had three pcneniially big-selling cars, I 
would have to choose one to go with. At 
Ford you'd say go with two' At GM they 
say. Bullshit, let’s go with all three 

T he outlook at the glass-house head¬ 
quarters of Ford in Dearborn. 
Mich . IS a bit less cheery than at 
GM. The company had sales of $43 bil- 
1 ion last year, and so far this year has man- 
; aged to hold its share of the market for 
I U.S. makes, about 27%, vs\ 60% for GM. 
Ford's compact Fairmont is moving well, 
but sales of its subcompact Pinto are down 
because of publicity over faulty gas tanks 
I on earlier mtxlcls, which sometimes ex¬ 
ploded when hit from the rear. The much 
j publicized ousting of lacocca as Ford’s 
president and the threatened lawsuits 
against Chairman Henry 1 ord 11 have 
also hurt To scrub up us imi'g*;. Ford has 
been working extremely hard to ensure 
safely and reliability. 

Chrysler is in trouble, despite sales 
of $17 billion that make it the nation's 
tenth largest manufacturing company. Us 
, share of the U.S market has plunged 
from 16,3% m 1968 to 10 1% in 1978 
Though the small Omni and Horizon 
are selling' fast, Chrysler's big cars, the 
St. Regis and the New Yorker, are not 
moving well. The company lost $204 mil¬ 
lion Iasi year To raise money. Chrysler 
IS on a selling spree From the sale of 
Its European operations to Peugeot, the 
company picked up $230 million in cash, 
along with a 15% share in the French 
firm Last week Chrysler, pleading for 
help in meeting its expected $7.5 billion 
cost of complying with federal regulations 
by the mid-1980s, asked it.s suppliers to 
cut their prices by 1% to 2% and start¬ 
ed speaking with Michigan authorities 
for special state aid 

Chrysler's future will depend largely 
on w'hethcr lacocca can improve the com¬ 
pany's cars and moderni/e its aging plants 
on a limned budget Says Arvid Jouppi, 
Detroit's leading independent auto ana¬ 
lyst; “They might as well call lacocca 
‘Last Chance ” Last week, in a typically 
unorthodox marketing stroke, lacocca set 
out to steal customers from his former em¬ 
ployer On his corporate stationery and 
over his printed signature, he sent letters 
to more than half a million Ford car own¬ 
ers, urging them to swiiwh to Chryslers. 
He enclosed his gold-colored business 
card and advised the Ford customers 
that if they flashed it in Chrysler show¬ 
rooms, they would be shown “every 
consideration ” 

AMC, which has only 1.5% of the 
market, has effectively retired from the re¬ 
design race. President W. Paul Tippet 
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confirms that company policy is to wait 
for the developments to come from other 
companies, and then buy the technology 
from them. While still building some of 
own small cars, AMC will concentrate 
'n the macho four-wheel-drive Jeep mar¬ 
ket that it has profitably cornered. An 
agreement to assemble American-built 
French-designed Renaults i.s also in the 
works, and will take effect in the 1982 
model year 

T he downsr/ing iff American cars is 
sure to shake up the world auto 
business The new technology be¬ 
ing developed in Detroit is also suitable 
for F^urope. Japan and developing nations. 
Since Chrysler has pulled out of Europe, 
the main beneficiaries of the new trend 
are GM and Ford, which have flourish¬ 
ing manufacturing operations in Europe, 
Australia and elsewhere abroad. 

Ford, long considered “the GM of Eu¬ 
rope," has much the stronger position 
overseas Today Ford Europe provides 
close to half of the parent company's earn¬ 
ings. Small wonder that the company 
today is run by a bunch of the division's 
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alumni known as “the European Mafia " 
Or that Ford has one of only two world 
car prototypes in existence, the rakish 
Fiesta, which gets 38 m.p.g. The model is 
assembled at three sites in Germany, Bel¬ 
gium and Spain from components made 
in England, engines made in Spain and 
transmissions made in France. 

Now GM. which last year had for¬ 
eign sales of $11 billion, vs. Ford's $13 
billion, is speeding to catch up, and, 
with Its fat pocketbook and drive, it might 
overtake Ford in the next decade. GM 
has the other emerging world car in its 
populai Chevette, and its X cars are 
prime candidates for world status. Estes 
aims to increase GM's unit sales abroad 
by 8^'t a year through 1985, making ma¬ 
jor pushes not only in Europe but also 
m Mexico, South America, Korea, Ja¬ 
pan and Africa. 

West Cierman and British manufac¬ 
turers profess to be unconcerned, but 
Giuliano Lonardi, worldwide marketing 
direcloi for Fiat, recognizes the challenge 
In his view, U.S. firms not only have the 
billions needed for mass-producing a 
world car, but through their suppliers they 


can turn out a tremendous flow of parts 
in many countries. Says he; “This enor¬ 
mous access to components is the great¬ 
est strength of American efficiency in 
production." Japan's Takashi Ishihara, 
president of Nissan Motor, speaks as if 
the American challenge is a war. Says he: 
“We find ourselves on the eve of intense 
international competition with American 
automakers in the small-car market, 
which hitherto has been the Japanese 
makers stronghold. From now on we will 
have to map out strategies on a global 
scale and deploy our forces dynamically." 

The production, marketing and orga¬ 
nizational power of the U.S. giants will 
tie hard to beat, despite their current woes* 
from Washington Says Jouppi- “GM and 
[ Ford will pretty much determine what the 
cars of the future will be. There just isn't 
anyone around who can compete effec¬ 
tively. Between them they will divide up 
iwo-ihirds of the world market and leave 
the remaining third for the rest ’ In the 
meantime, ready or not, the auto-buying 
public can sit back and enjoy one of the 
most tumultuous periods of change since 
the car replaced the hor.se ■ 


Love Affair in Germany 

T he market is worth maybe $2 billion a year, which in De¬ 
troit's terms is penny ante. But sales abroad of cars made 
in the U.S. are rapidly increasing. General Motors last year 
exported 125,000 cars, up from 98,000 in 1977. and both 
Ford and Chrysler are doing well. The strongest demand is 
from Western Europe, especially Switzerland, Belgium and 
the country where people have prided themselves on mak¬ 
ing some of the world’s best cars. West Germany. 

For years the Germans, along with other Eurojicans. 
spurned Detroit's chromed giants as only suitable for nou¬ 
veau riche butchers, high-mark call girls and mobsters. They 
were just too large, loo showy and too expensive compared 
with the better-quality German models. Now', the weak dol¬ 
lar and the U.S. automakers' new enthusiasm for safety and 
economy are beginning to make the Ami Srrassenkreuzeriiii- 
erally, Yankee street cruiser) a fast-selling status symbol 
among the young professional elite. 

This year Germany's 110 U.S. car dealers expect to sell 
about 20,000 imports from America, more than in the pre¬ 
vious eight years all together. Auto-Becker of DOsscldorf, 


the country’s largest U.S. dealer, is spending $6 million to ex¬ 
pand its showroom and hopes to sell 2,000 cars, up from 
850 in 1978 and only 250 in 1977. “It is the In thing to own 
an American-made car now," explains Helmut Becker, sales 
manager for the firm. Adds Peter Baumgarten, a GM sales¬ 
man in Munich' “West German prosperity has increased 
the size and price of German cars, while congested cities 
and autobahns have created a need for the kind of comfort 
European cars lack. At the same lime. American cars have 
become more economical. 

“The buyers are individualists," continues Baumgarten, 
“the architects, advenising people and journalists." One rea¬ 
son for the rising demand is the immediate delivery offered 
on most American cars, unlike the long waits for Audis, 
BMWs and Mercedes. 

The biggest draw is price. In West Germany, a Chev¬ 
rolet Camaro and Ford Mustang cost about $10,400 each, 
compared with the slicker price of $9,700 for a VW Passat 
(w'hich IS called l>asher in the U.S.). The Chevy Caprice 
sells for about $14,000. or $1,000 less than the top-line Audi 
lOOLS and $2,000 less than the BMW 525. Indeed, the dol¬ 
lar has declined so much that in some European countries, 
U.S. cars cost less than they did last year. 
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General Motors Ctiaimian Muniliy makes a point to potential corporate board members 

A Good Woman is Easter to Fin d 

And a little self-promotion never hurts 


1 11 these limes of unfriendly lakeovcr al- 
lempls and vexing shareholder suits, the 
corporate hoard room is no longer the 
snug, overstufTcd haven it used to be. 
Still, a directorship remains a sure sign 
of having made it in the business world 
Few women have broken through the 
well-guarded Ixiard-rtxim door: only 276 
women sit on boards of the nation's big¬ 
gest 1300 corporations They lend to be 
concentrated in packaged-gtxxis and oth¬ 
er consumer-related companies 

Last week at a breakfast in Man¬ 
hattan. ten members of the Financial 
Women’s Asstxrialion, a group of suc¬ 
cessful managers, introduced themselves 
as qualified candidates for board mem¬ 
bership to the heads of 30 major cor¬ 
porations, including General Motors, 
Pfizer. Kennecott Copper, Uniroyal and 
Mobil. Said one of the aspirants, Paula 
Hughes, 47, a vice president and di¬ 
rector of Thomson McKinnon Securities. 
'‘Being on a board is the Good House- 
keeping Seal of Approval. Women get 
on boards because they have already been 
on boaids." Added another candidate. 
Ellen Berland Sachar, 37, a vice pres¬ 
ident and security analyst with Paine 
Webber Mitchell Hutchins: “People com¬ 
plain that there is not a large enough 
pool of available wcohen. We arc stt^ing 
that there is anothM^ftojefatioft of 
en coming up tiiat cQi^ftorate executives 
should be aware of.” ... 

Eighteen nnonihs ago the {v^4^'«et 
out to seket those membem ap¬ 
propriate work eapMiehce to be con¬ 
sidered for direetkma^'; .jjsmpoee of 
the breakftst w|l^0 4t4|^ 
porate chieft wyfiF.eaine'iJiyM^ 
Marilyn Brown, 4i,'^lsD 
president of her oWn 
”Our approach is to makeoiindvii§.nv^ 
able/' The ‘'avaiiabkf* 


j eluded Lynn Salvage. 32, president of 
I the Fim Women’s Bank of New York; 

I Julia M Walsh, 55, chairman of Julia 
Walsh & Sons, a Washington brokerage 
( firm; Suzanne Jaffe, 35, a partner at Cen¬ 
tury Capital Associates, an investment 
advisory firm; and Rosalie Wolf, 37, a 
vice president of lX)naldson, Lufkin & 
1 Jenrelte, investment bankers 
I Once corporations have a woman di- 
1 rector, says Janet Jones-Parker. an ex- 
1 ecutive recruiter who is chairman of Man- 
i agemenl Woman, Inc., “there is a certain 
comfort level of ‘Well, we have our wom¬ 
an now.' ’■ Indeed, one of the chief ex¬ 
ecutives at The breakfast was heard to 
wonder aloud “I don't know why J was 
invited We already have a woman on 
our board." Another problem for wom¬ 
en is that most of them do not yet have 
jobs as senior as those of the men who 
gel on boards. Says Rosalie Wolf: “Much 
of the job market was closed to us until 
ten years ago. We are still building the 
credentials that we need." 

Corporate pi^licy is changing fast to 
give women the line responsibilities that 
they must have to rise high enough to 
become directors. Said General Motors 
Chairman Thomas Aquinas Murphy, who 
was a speaker at the breakfast: “Our con¬ 
stant challenge is to Bnd the uncon¬ 
ventional woman, the woman with a 
strong educational background in engi- 
j 'Peering, whoapproach a job as a first- 
line supervisdirVith enthusiasm." 

INqneofthe%W.A. women, as Ellen 
put it, was “so naive as to think if 
she sat next to IMohil Chairman] Raw- 
i feigh Wasicver ht breakfast, he would in- 
'vke her on the Mobil board at lunch." 
But what these women are telling corpo- 
'. rate executives is that it is no longer valid 
to contend ihat there are not many qual¬ 
ified women for boards. m 


Ax for Amtrak . 

Ahead: rail reduction 

W hen Congress formed Amtrak in 
1971. the idea was that a national 
passenger rail service would make money. 
But the federally supported rail system 
has been a steady loser and a growing 
drain on the public purse. The Govern¬ 
ment subsidy in 1978 reached $578 mil¬ 
lion, or about $2 in taxpayers* funds for 
every $1 taken in fares. Last week the Sen¬ 
ate Commerce Committee began hearings 
to decide just what to do about it. 

With Amtrak's annual deficit expect¬ 
ed to climb to $1 billion or more by 1985, 
the austerity-minded lawmakers are in no 
mexxi to shout down a new Administra¬ 
tion plan that will sharply cut both the 
cost and the size of the passenger train 
network. Transportation Secretary Brock 
Adams would eliminate 12,000 lightly 
traveled miles of Amtrak’s 27.500-mile 
network, mostly in the South and West. 
Five states <Arkansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Vermont and Alabama) would lose all 
passenger train services. But Adams 
claims that the slimmed Amtrak could 
still serve 9K^ of its present customers 
and all of America's 25 or so largest cities 
(except Atlanta, Cincinnati and Dal¬ 
las- Fort Worth) 

S ome of the grand old trains would dis¬ 
appear. however, including the Cres¬ 
cent. from Washington to Atlanta and 
New Orleans: the Montrealer, from 
Washington through New England to 
Canada; the National Limited, from New 
York to Kansas City, the North Coast Hi¬ 
awatha. from Chicago to Seattle; and both 
the Silver Meteor 2in<ii the Champion, from 
New York to.F’lorida. All the cuts. Adams 
estimates, would save about $1.4 billion in 
taxpayers' money over the next five years. 

The plan is supported by Amtrak's 
piesidenl, Alan Boyd. He argued last 
week to a Senate C ommerce Subcommit¬ 
tee that the average age of locomotives 
and cars is 28 years, the average system- 
wide speed is 45 m.p.h,, and that mainte¬ 
nance costs are “out of sight. We’ve got a 
lot of junk " Added Boyd "A smaller sys¬ 
tem will enable the railroad to provide 
much better service " 

Unless either house of Congress 
moves to. vote down the Adams plan by 
May 22—and that now seems unlikely-- it 
will go into effect automatically this Octo¬ 
ber While Amtrak is a prime candidate 
for .surgery. C’ongrc.ss in this instance may 
be acting overhaslily. A new oil crunch is 
here, and Amtrak offers about the only 
energy-efficient alternative to cars. The 
Adams plan commendably seeks to save 
cash, but it might be better if it were part 
of some larger strategy to rebuild and re¬ 
structure Amtrak to match the fast, com¬ 
fortable and dependable services of Eu¬ 
rope and Japan. Unfortunately, no such , 
plM is under serious discussion. ■ 
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Petro-Perils Proliferate 


As Iran 5 exports edge up, other OPEC members just threaten to cut back 


I t was intended as a coming-out party 
few Iran's reborn oiJ industry. Unfor¬ 
tunately, when Hassan Nazih, the new 
director of the National Iranian Oil Co. 
(NIOC), pressed a button that was sup¬ 
posed to start crude oil flowing into the 
hold of a waiting supertanker, nothing 
happened. After 68 days of no petroleum 
exports at all, Iran had to wait another 
five minutes while technicians hurried to 
locate and repair an electneal malfunc¬ 
tion in the pumping equipment. For the 
assembled crowd of government officials 
and oil workers, the delay was an em¬ 
barrassment. For the oil-thirsty nations 
of the world, it merely emphasized the 
perils of counting on anything to go as 
planned in Tran these days. 

The new regime tirelessly proclaims 
that it will never again sell the 5.5 mil¬ 
lion bbl. per day that made prerevolution¬ 
ary Iran the second largest oil producer 
in the 13-member OPEC cartel. On the oth¬ 
er hand, the countr>'’s strife-battered 
economy desperately needs the hard for¬ 
eign money that petroleum brings in. 
Since the Khomeini government has not 
yet figured out what its revenue needs will 
be, NIOC has been unable to gauge how 
much oil it will have to pump. In the un¬ 
certainty, Iranian authorities have been 



Ashland's Atkins: He knows what’s good 



grabbing projected export figures out of 
the air, with semiofficial guesstimates 
ranging from about 2 million bbl. per day 
all the way up to 4 million. 

The oil squeeze will tighten no mat¬ 
ter what Iran does. Prices are climbing, 
not least because one OPEC country after 
another has either posted large unilateral 
increases or announced rises for later this 
spring. Last week Algeria and Iraq joined 
the list; Algeria's planned rise of 28% is 
by far the biggest yet. 

Another frighteningly familiar threat 
has suddenly loomed again: the prospect 
of production cutbacks by other OPEC 
members Libya last week announced that 
beginning April 1 it will reduce sched¬ 
uled deliveries to oil companies by 12% 
to 18% for unspecified reasons Similarly, 
Algeria told oil company customers to re¬ 
duce purchases by 10% to 15% OPEC of¬ 
ficials tried to link continued oil supplies 
to a pro-Palestinian solution to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, but the real reason for the 
cuts is to keep supplies tight and prices 
high even though Iran is resuming lim¬ 
ited production. 

The cartel’s profit motive was much 
in evidence at an Arab energy conference 
in Abu Dhabi last week. Delegates bit¬ 
terly attacked Western oil companies for 
trading oil back and forth among them¬ 
selves at extortionate prices on the small 
but highly volatile spot market Mani Said 
Utaiba, Oil Minister of the United Arab 
Emirates and president of the cartel, sug¬ 
gested that at its next meeting on March 
26 in Geneva, OPEC should take up the 
idea of blacklisting offending companies 
and refusing to sell oil to them. 


T he truth is, OPEC members are 
themselves big-time price gougers. 
Not only is Iraq raising its oflicial 
price for long-term petroleum ccntracts, 
but it is also selling shipments on an in¬ 
dividual basis at the even higher spot mar¬ 
ket prices. Nigeria has also reportedly 
iruut^ <laiiverie 9 to Israel for as high as 
OPEC price of 
purpose 
er ‘ i^-term con- 
and to 
own 

* oil execu- 
up a black- 
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^ thm legally binding 
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should not buy oil at present high spot 
market prices.” Others do not seem so 
confident. Last week Royal Dutch/Shell. I 
a major customer of Iranian crude before 
the ouster of the Shah, was back in the 
loading queue for a new supertanker car¬ 
go at an undisclosed price. 

In fact, oil companies and OPLC are 
both benefiting from the rapid run-up in 
prices. Oil industry profits for this quar¬ 
ter ...e expected to rise anywhere from 
to 40% above last year’s. Among the 
reasons inventories acquired at last year's 
prices are becoming more valuable as 
OPFC pushes up the worldwide cost of 
crude. The largest gains will come from 
operations in Western hurope, where re¬ 
tail prices are largely uncontrolled 

A few companies seem destined to 
reap an absolute embarrassment of rich¬ 
es. According to projections by Wall 
Street's Paine Webber Inc . Ashland Oil, 
the naiion s largest independent rellncr. 
will see first-quarter profits leap by 517^^ 
over last year's earnings, one reason is 
the deals that the firm has been rushing 
to slap together during the crisis Last 
week Ashland eagerly paid an exorbitant 
I price, about S19 50 per bbl for 300,000 
1 tons of Iranian crude, even though the 
I company's inveniones are all but over- 
j flowing Ashland e.xeculivcs had no firm 
\ idea of what to do with the shipment. 

! though they hinted that they might try to 
! resell it m the coming weeks at an even 
i higher price than they paid for ii Says 
I Chairman Oriii Aikins. who tends to gel 
! so distracted by corporate affairs of stale 
j that he forgets to remove his black hom- 
I bin g w h lie bc \ng zipped a bout i n i he com- 
; pany jei ‘What is good for Ashland (.hi 
: IS goixt for the country ‘ 

I As always, ihc ulnmaie victims arc 
j the nalion’s consumers and last week 
‘ they got more predictably glum news 
j about inflation I ven though OPl.C s price 
1 increases are only just starling to work 
j themselves into the economy, wholesale 
j prices leaped a full T. in Icbruary and. 

! just as It has for months, food led the 
; advance. 

i At a mmiinum, crude-oil prices arc 
expected to rise from the current levels to 
at least Sin rx*r bbl by vear’s end. al¬ 
though a cost of SIS or more is becoming 
increasingly likely A rise that big would 
retard economic growth and add alarm¬ 
ingly to world inflation and monetary in¬ 
stability. Instead of declining from last 
year's record $2H.5 billion to $20 billion or 
less as President Carter had hoped, the 
nation's trade deficit would $v/eU to S29 
billion, accordipjg i^yiprojections jby Bata 
Resources ii£ii|iR^ to SZ2i pei* bbl 

would send the trade10 
and that could dausc the dolJiair 
other pflunge. one know^ 
world abte 

ly 10 the oil 

to wait long to find.out. 
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I nching Closer to $1 Ga so line 

Anything seems possible as prices continue to soar 


G asoline might hii a dollar a 

gallon in the next three or I . \ 
four years, Energy Secretary 11 11 
James Schlesinger predicted last PSW 
month F-or once he was being op- 
limislic. Even before any of the 
newly inflated Arab oil has land- ^ 

ed on U.S, shores, gasoline prices 
in some parts of the country arc I 

already reaching for the one- . | 
dollar mark. 

Pricesof 73.5c per gal for un- I 

leaded were common in Miami ' 

last week, as were 77.9c per gal 
in Atlanta and 78.9c |Xir gal in j 

Jackson, Miss Dealers in New tBW 
Jersey were asking 7 1 9c per gal. In Fort I 
for unleaded and in New York 
City 88.9c per gal for unleaded was post¬ 
ed on at least one pump Tn Chicago a gal¬ 
lon of Amixo premium unleaded has been 
going foi 96 9c per gal., up 5c in a month 
Says a philosophical Mobil station man¬ 
ager Ml Manhattan: ‘'C uslomers get upset, 
but they pay anyway They grumble, but 
what can they do *" 




S while other stations in his area 
wcM'c charging 68c to 75c per gal. 
His business doubled in seven 
days Healthy competition can 
keep prices from rising, but com¬ 
petition is sharpest when there is 
a surplus of gasoline and weak¬ 
est now. when supplies arc light, i 
The Government .suppt>sedly | 
controls gasoline prices at all lev- | 
els of the business, dealers are 1 
tx:rmiited markups based on 
their margins in 1973. But the for¬ 
mulas are complex, the nation's 
250.000 scrv ice stations are tough 
to pi^lice, and many owners are 
In Fort Lauderdale marking iheir gas up to levels 
well above their individual fed- 
is post- . cral ceilings Ernes for those gougers who 
oagal- I fail to post prices properly arc as high as 
as been | $10,000 per da> for each violation, but 
month i last year onl> abtiut a dozen operators 
[\ man- * throughout the country were penalized by 
i upset, i the I3eparlmenl of Energy, 
hie. but i Who is protiling from liit increases? 
i I ike a circular firing squad, ;H:('’plc m each 


62 ? 

68 ? 

70 ?, 


Motorists arc pciplexed by the pn».e i sector of the gasoline business point to 


differences that they notice from region 
to region, city to city and even block to 
block The reasons foi the discrepancies 
are complex and varied 'faxes can make 
a big diflercnce. In Chicago mxnad fed¬ 
eral, .slate, count) and .sales taxes add up 
to about 17c t>er gal. (the federal tax alone 
is 4c) But in Houston levies total only 
9c and lucky rnoionsis there were lank 


those in the other All the .major com¬ 
panies have raised ihcir wholesale prices, 
and there is endless debate over whether 
or not these mcieases are justified by the 
rising costs that the firms must pay for 
oil Since early November. Fixxon has 
boosted its w holesale price for regular gas 
by 4.3'’;. to 47 9c per gal . Mobil has lift¬ 
ed its price 10'< to 51 9c per gal and 


ing up on regular last week for only 60 9c i .Ami^co 114'^ to 50 6c per gal 'T he ser- 
per gal at self-service slation.s f reight j vice sialKMi dealers then normally pass 


charges vary from next to nothing in an 
oil-producing stale like Texas, to as much 
as 2,5c per gal. foi deliveries by some oil 
majors to Rocky Mountain regions 

Each major oil company charges al¬ 
most exactly the same wholesale price 
to all its franchised dealers Exxon's 
pnee to Its dealers throughout the US 
vanes b> as little as tenths of a cent a gal¬ 
lon for the same grade of gas Fkii the 
wholesale price can differ drastically fiom 
cimipany to company In Housu>n,fo! ex¬ 
ample, Exxon sells unleaded gasoline to 
ns service stations for 56 9c per gal and 
Phillips for 65 Ic. while Shell charges 
61.8c for its premium unleaded The oil 
companies have no control over the price 
dt the pump That is set by the individual 
franchise dealers, which is why the same 
brirnd of gas car vary widely from sta¬ 
tion to station. 

Fully 65^%''of all U.S. seivice stations 
are now seii^rvice operations, but ibe 
mmorvty of dei^rs who offer full service 
, iatic on a,fcw c«its a gallon for pumping 
th$ga$. checking the tires and wiping the 
windshift|^^^ Many station owners still try 
to hold 'jniclNt down in order to achieve 
high vohirtc. “Rocky ” Minciti. who man¬ 
ages an Esso station in Pittsburgh, main¬ 
tained his price of 64.9c per gal. for un¬ 
leaded right up to the end of last week, 


these wholesale incrcase,s on to their re¬ 
tail customers The station owners com¬ 
monly add lOc oi more to the wholesale 
price in vnder to maintain ihcir own mar¬ 
gins. I OT many stations, these margins are 
not enough io keep abreast of inflation 
Others can only offset a lelaiivcly small 
profit at the pump through then lucra¬ 
tive automobile scixice operations 

The Governmcni has cased ns con¬ 
trols lately so that dealers may now pass 
their increased costs for rent on to con¬ 
sumers The IX)i s new “'tilt” clause of¬ 
fers much the same opportunity to the oil 
companies Enacted three weeks ago. the 
measure will allow oil companies to pass 
their higher ga.sohnc refining costs on to 
the dealer, thu^ probably setting off a new 
round of rises for the nation s dr ivcrs ■ j 


LQHS 


much higher near Chicago laet week 











Cracking Open a 
Crude Sc andal 

j Tripped in an old-new switch 

T he yearlong investigations have been 
clouded in mystery, covered with top- 
secret code words and confused by ac- 
cusjitions of corruption and ftKH dragging 
on the part of some of the investigators. 
But last week the Texas oil-price scan¬ 
dal broke open a bit when a federal 
grand jury in Houston handed up crim¬ 
inal indictments charging two small oil 


ers, maylx^ as soon as next month ” 

The indictments, and the continuing 
invesligalions, center on violations of the 
Government's six-year-old. iwo-lier price 
structure for domestic crude This sets a 
low rate (nov\ an average S5 65 per bbl.) 
for ’old” oil already in production and. 
as an inccniive for more exploration, a 
higher price (now' $12 53) for “new” finds 
The fraud involves false ceriificaiion and 
sale of the cheaper ‘old " oil as expen¬ 
sive ”new',” an easy matter of fixing pa¬ 
mpers to hide origins, since all the crude 
'‘looks the same. 

The grand jury charges of conspiracy 
and fraud were iilcd under the federal 
anti racketeering statutes, which provide 
for stiff penalties, a long statute of lim¬ 
itations and recovery of illegal gains. 
Those named as defendants are Uni Oil 
Inc. of Texas and three of its execu¬ 
tives: President Thomas M liajecate, his 
father TboAias H. Hajecatc. who is sec- 
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rctary-treasurer of the company, and Vice 
President Charles Akin. Charges were 
also filed against James Fisher, a for¬ 
mer Uni vice president and part owner 
of Armada Oil Co., as well as against 
Ball Marketing Enterprise of Lafayette, 
La., and one of its oil brokers. Charles 
Goss. All who have commented have 
said they will plead not guilty. If con¬ 
victed, they could be sentenced to as 
much as 20 years in prison. 

The Government’s case rests in part 
on information received from Albert B. 
Alkek, 68, an elusive Texas oil baron 
who was named by FORT UN t as one of 
America's invisible rich, worth about $200 
million. Although a star suspect who was 
described by a federal investigator as 


muted knowing about and not reporting 
the fraud and destroying a letter that 
would have documented the crime. Af¬ 
ter plea bargaining, he was given only a 
three-year suspended sentence and or¬ 
dered to refund $3.2 million of his ex¬ 
cessive profits. The refunds will probably 
be deductible from his income taxes, say 
IRS authorities. 

Partly on Alkek's testimony, the 
grand jury alleged that Uni was the linch¬ 
pin of a yearlong sw'indle. Specifically^ the 
jury charged that M & Af Pcirolcum, a 
small company founded by Alkek. and 
Ball Marketing had con^ired in 1976 to 
sell Uni nearly 740,{)0(> bbl. of oimi&9d 
old oil at prices from $5.17. to $5.48 jMr 
bbl. This oil was then illicitly recertified 
as new and sold to refineries at S9.55 to 
$14.45. The illegal profits came to as much 
as $6 million. 

These cases will not come to trial soon, 
but the multiple investigations into the oil- 


price scandal by the FBI and the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy will continue, as will a 
probe by a subcommittee of the House In¬ 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit¬ 
tee into charges that some companies 
bribed federal investigators in Houston to 
go slow. Deputy Energy Secretary John 
O’Leary has estimated that the total val¬ 
ue of old-new oil rip-offs could be $500 
million. Another D()E official said that one 
huge oil-price case “that dwarfs all pre¬ 
vious cases” had just been handed over 
for criminal prosecution. Added doe’s 
chief spokesman, James Bishop: "The 
Itwo-tier) regulations invite chicanery. 
They arc virtually an invitation to put old 
wine in new bottles.” ■ 

Natural Gas Up 

More cost, less drilling 

C ongress dangled a most attractive car¬ 
rot before the eyes of gas producers 
when it passed the contentious and con¬ 
voluted Natural Gas Policy Act late last 
year. Unfortunately, gas prcxiucers ale the 
carrot, and arc now using the slick on 
U-S. consumers The bill, which went into 
effect on Dec. I, relaxed the ceiling on do¬ 
mestic natural gas prices, allowing them 
to rise closer to world market levels. Con¬ 
gress hoped that this would encourage 
producers to find more gas Not so I n Jan¬ 
uary and February, the numlier of wells 
drilled declined by 1^} compared with the 
equivalent peruxl a year ago 

Industry spokesmen contend that bad 
weather and then own difliculiies in de¬ 
ciphering the bill's complex regulations 
limited their drilling. But industry had lit- i 
tie trouble untangling the complexities of 
the price deregulation Natural gas prices 
have begun to climb. Government experts 
and gas company executives expect in¬ 
creases of 18^4 to 25^'t this year in Chi¬ 
cago, New York City, Memphis, Louis- 
! ville and elsewhere A similar rise is 
expected even in gas-rich Oklahoma over 
the next few months The Department of 
Energy expects that the higher prices will 
cost U S. consumers $1.7 billion to $2 bil¬ 
lion in 1979 

Senator James Sasser, a Tennessee 
Democrat and chairman of the S.'bcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
which is looking into the economics of 
the gas industry, thinks that gas inflation 
will cveiK worse. He figures that re- 
laxiiifi ;t]|e ceUitig prices may cost 

Amerii^m as as $5 billion. Says 
^ SlMPP ^Th e ceil]|^ prices are becoming 

.. J^^iy-two percent of the gas now 
W bound under 

lQng«tenn 

per ciiw Ibet^ many of these 

covktifiii^' abofit to inpire. So, as more 
gas edimi onb the market at the new 
prices dT'between $1,99 and $2.26 per 


lJiO08aiid.oui^feeL'^^ will be hit 

wi^faicreiMME. . ■ 


companies and five of their executives 
with a mullimillion-dollar rip-off 
“This IS just the tip of the 
iceberg, ’ said a delighted 
J A. ("Tony”) Canales, the 
U.S Attorney in Houston 
“This IS not a one-shot 
deal It’s just the first 
case, and there will be oih- 


kek avoided criminal charges 
by cooperating with the au¬ 
thorities and pleading a weak 
heart (a condition that did 
not prevent a dove-hunting 
trip in Mexico) Alkek ad- 



A^cused In oil fra^: Uni President Hale^te (left), his father (right) and Informer Alkek (top) 

Rules that invite chicanery lead to np-offs that could run into many millions 
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Fa ir Radclifffe at One Hundre d 

Afier a century of progress she is, and is not. Harvard 

ifVhe world knows , | to lower the p 

I next to nothing ' -men in its s' 


iiVhe world knows 
I next to nothing 
about the mental capaci¬ 
ties of the female sex/' 
said Harvard President 
Charles Eliot in 1869. 
That was ten years before 
Radcliffe College set up 
shop for the first time, a 
stone's throw from Har¬ 
vard Square. Harvard 
Medical School Professor 
Edward CTlarke proved 
how right Eliot was by 
warning, in Sex in Educa- 



I to lower the percentage of 
-men in its student body 
ifrom 80% to about 70%, 
jthat was still short of 
^ “equality,” Many people 
^doubled that RadclifTe's 
\ young, soft-spoken new 
"president would win fur¬ 
ther concessions, especial¬ 
ly since Harvard’s old 
guard feared that alumni 
donations would drop 
if more women replaced 
Harvard’s sons. “1 listened 
to the arguments very 


treatise typical of HarvanTspresideiitEliotlnlSM carefully," Horner recalls. 


the time, that women, en¬ 
dowed by nature with smaller brains and 
more delicate physiques than men, could 
be seriously injured if exposed to the stress 
of higher education. 

While Radcliffe College was celebrat¬ 
ing its hundredth anniversary, its sixth 
president. Psychologist Matina Horner, 


“and finally said how in¬ 
teresting it was that all the evidence 
seemed to show that Harvard alumni had 
only male children.” 

Horner’s barb, gently and cheerily 
spx)ken, had a telling point. In 1975 the ad¬ 
missions offices combined, and the two 
schools declared “there are no longer any 


39, cited these observations as a low- | limits on the number of women students 


water mark against which to measure 
RadclifTe's 100-year drive toward equality 
with Harvard "The intriguing thing," 
says Horner, "is that we have been work¬ 
ing out at the institutional level the very 
things that men and women are facing 
today in their relationships, such as pow¬ 
er and control, autonomy and commit¬ 
ment. the clashing of priorities, and 
self-esteem." 

With no faculty of its own, Radcliffe 
was from the start a slightly anomalous 
appendage to Harvard, a few rented class¬ 
rooms that offered extra dollars to Crim¬ 
son faculty members who chose to come 
and lecture to the ladies. The school was 
chartered to offer women "equal access” 
to a Harvard education, but not until 1943 
did Harvard, its enrollment reduced by 
the war, let most Radcliffe women into 
its classes. Hatvard's undergraduate li¬ 
brary remained closed to CliflSes until 
1967; the first joint commencement of 
men and women was held in 1970. De¬ 
claring that “there is not enough trust, 
not enough respect” between the two col¬ 
leges, Homer's |iredec<pm, Bii^qgist 
Mary Bunting, re^gphd her tii 072*v 
By then RadcllSb halltiov^ 
of merger with' HarvhM by ggcejoi^^thfKt 
Harvard would manage in^ 

come, erhite lip retMt . 

dent woohl^ be 
of a 

drew top-flight 
ner took office in 
was one important 
Though Happrd 


w'ho can be admitted.” (The freshman 
class is now 65% men. 35% women.) 

Was Radcliffe becoming Harvard? 
Significantly, Horner last year dropped 
the title of Harvard dean on grounds that 
it was “loo confusing.” She also reclaimed 
control of Radcliffe’s finances (though 
students pay tuition direct to Harvard) 
and negotiated a joint-policy declaration. 
Its point: “Radcliffe will continue as an in¬ 
dependent institution," with full "lights 
and privileges” of Harvard enrollment for 
all Radcliffe students. “The trend while 
we were having our discussions was to 
ward coeducation,” Homer says, recallmg 
the rush of women's colleges either to lake 


men students or merge with male institu¬ 
tions. Instead, she opted for at least titular 
dual citizenship. Says Homer: “A student 
can say she goes to Radcliffe, or Harvard, 
or both... without the need to defend her¬ 
self against being labeled a feminist or a 
‘Cliffic’ by neutcrizing herself into a Har¬ 
vard 'person.’ ” 

The distinction may not be as real to 
Radcliffe undergraduates, who by and 
large think of themselves as Harvard stu¬ 
dents, as it is to President Horner, who is 
concerned about a larger role for Rad- 
cliffc in the education of women gener¬ 
ally. Appalled by the scarcity of women 
among Harvard’s tenured faculty, she has 
used Radcliffe's independent existence to 
encourage opportunities for junior faculty 
women and has established the Radcliffe 
Biography Series, a special book-publish¬ 
ing program. One of its first titles, Rob¬ 
ert and Jane Coles' IVomen of Crisis, be¬ 
came a bestseller last year. 

H orner's own research studies docu¬ 
mented a widespread fear of suc¬ 
cess” among talented women more than 
a decade ago. But now that the idea of ca¬ 
reers for women has won * acceptance, 
Homer notes that careerism can become 
a trap. Says she: “We are seeing many 
women who have made a very definite ca¬ 
reer choice having a crisis of confidence.’' 

Horner herself is a have-your-cake- 
and-eal-it-too role model for students. She 
is a wife and a mother of three, as well as 
a respected research scholar. But “things 
arc changing so fast,” she says, “that the 
traditional models for partnering and par¬ 
enting arc no longer sufficient.” Her stu¬ 
dents are groping for new ways to strike 
a better balance between the traditional 
alternatives of family and career, with¬ 
out jumping from one extreme to the 
other: “It's very interesting now to watch 
young p>eople who are asking: ‘Does it 
have to be cilher/or?’ ” ■ 
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There’s a Rii%, 
By JupKer 

And some siartling moons too 

H e may have had his hands full with 
more down-lo-earih problems last 
week, but even President Carter took lime 
out to watch an otherworldly show as the 
Voyager 1 spacecraft made its closest ap¬ 
proach to the giant planet Jupiter C om- 
ing within 278,000 km 072,400 miles) of 
the swirling Jovian cloud tops, the robot 
survived intense radiation, peered deep 
into the planet s storm-tossed cloud cov¬ 
er. provided startling views of the larger 
Jovian moons and, most surprising of all. 
revealed the presence of a thin, flat ring 
around the great planet. Said University 
of Arizona Astronomer Bradford Smith. 

‘ We're standing here with our mouths 
open, reluctant to tear ourselves awav " i 
There was every reason for exhilara- j 
lion As Voyagei curved around the sun s i 
largest planet at speeds up to 104.600 km i 



The “pizza" surface of lo (left); tiny Amalthea (ab 


(65,000 miles) per hour, the craft per^ 
formed nearly flawlessly, its probing eyes 
and instruments shifting between Jupiter 
and its moons As one startling picture 
aftei another flashed onto the screens at 
Caltech's Jet Propulsion I aboraiory, even 
Cornell’s irrepressible Carl Sagan wis left 
nearly speechless. Said he: “This is almost 
beyond intcrpreialion There's dilTercnt 
chemistry, physics, different 

^ enccu^^ lasted 39 tense 
fig sent back 

^ iaof magnetic 

sekntists Wy for years 





y has opened 

with col¬ 
lided with 
;s, the Jo- 
and aahs from 
scientists. 
of.i|:kind of mini- solar 
Iwiter is dgmunded by at least 
iA illtois, and' po«M»W a 14th. The four 
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largest—lo* Europa. Ganymede and Cal- 
listo—are the so-called Galilean moons 
(named after their discoverer). Like the 
earth’s moon, they are large enough to 
be considered small planets, but appeared 
as little more than fuzzy blobs in earth- 
bound telescopes. Now, Voyager's cam¬ 
eras have found that these moons arc not 
onlv complex but also markedly differ¬ 
ent I heir surfaces varying greatly in age, 
cori.i..3sition and appearance. Observed 
the U.S. Geological Survey's Laurence So- 
derblom ‘There is no such thing as a bor¬ 
ing Gahlean moon ” 

1'he surface of Callisto, the outermost 
of these moons, is riddled with craters, ap¬ 
parently the result of piimmcling by me¬ 
teorites for some 4 billion years. Although 
It IS mounlainless, Callisto has a feature 
never before seen in the solar system- a 
huge, smooth, circular basin rimmed with 
concentric ridges that look almost like a 
frozen tsunami (tidal wave) Appearances 
may not be entirely deceiving, the scien¬ 
tists speculated that these ridges were cre¬ 
ated when a particularly large mciconie 
I hit. melted subsurface ice and caused the 
j water to spread out from the place of im- 
S pact, only tti freeze rapidly again 
I Neighboring Ganymede, like C allisto, 
I is at least half composed of water and 



ly smtxnh, indicating that it is extremely 
young (10 million to 100 million years). It 
appears to have few impact (as opposed to 
volcanic) craters—the only rocky body 
discovered so far bereft of such markings. 
Scientists speculate that some unusual 
erosional process must be at work, possi¬ 
bly lo IS scoured by the strong bombard¬ 
ment of charged particles from Jupiter 
wonder lo lies inside a doughnui- 


that the nasa team delayed rnak- " 
mg the information public forseveial days 
while the data were checked and re- 
checked Saturn was long the only planet 
known to have rings and considered lo be 
the only one tha( could have them In 1977 
that theory was shattered with the discov¬ 
ery of rings around the planet Uranus. Ju¬ 
piter Itself was surveyed ear'ici by the Pi- 
tineer 10 and 11 spacecraft. Hut it is easy 


1 


i 

I 



oyager I's view of three of the surprisingly varied Galiiean moons (from left): elusive Europa, fractured Ganymede and crater-ridden Callisto 


i ice It shows sinuous ridges and crisscross- i 
ing fractures that look like earthly fault 
lines ' possibly caused by what Si.>dci - ; 
blorn calls ‘ water uuakes ' Ganymede’s : 
surface is less ciaicred lhan C allisto's and i 
only a fourth its age. about 1 billion years j 
Voyager got only a far-off passing 
glimpse of ihc second Galilean moon, Lu- 
ropa Scientists will gel a better look in 
July, when a twin spacecraft. Voyager 2. 
also veers by J upit^r. Aftd 
mem about Euro^^^v^ quickly^ 

Voyager's drgpii^ic isa^unlcr with Jp, 
hermosi ofthe''C^Iileil-^oon$.' 

I A briUiant pi^nge-red., ' 

j with My^ht);is;atecfet 
, as Its mother idftngit. IfSHiecamed with plat. 
i leaus. dry 

j lines. It has lafgtvPO^blyt 

I still active voldm witli' a 0% 

! about 50 km (30 mtks). All of 
prompted scieniists tpdi|b lb thfi.pi)ib!!d.in > 
the sky ^ 

lo's surface, hoWeyer^is surpri^i<ag*- 
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shaped radiation bell. Jupiter’s so- 
called flux tube, where Voyager measured 
tields that crackled with 400,000 walls of 
electricity 

Voyager also passed near Am althca^ 
Jupiter’s innermost miHin. until miw onlsT 
a pinpoint of light clisccimble to the m*>si 
exacting asironomei This iin\ non-Gal¬ 
ilean moon emerged as a strangely elon¬ 
gated object abt^ul I.^O km (<S0 miles) high 
by 220 kn: (1.36 miles) long 

The most unexpected phenomenon, 
however, occurred when Voyagei began 
d^eci ing a stream of matter inside the or¬ 
bit of Amfdihea. Fortunately, mission 
co|tta>llers had preprogram mod the cam¬ 
era ahutU^ to remain open for 11.2 min¬ 
utes on itemoie chance-—no one took 
the possitnliiy veiy seriously - that Jupiter 
had some kind of ring. To eveiyones 
amazemepi, Voy^er'stime exposure pro¬ 
duced a streaky image that the scientists 
could explain only as a ring of boulder-sizc 
debris. The hiKlings seemed so unl^iy 


! to see why nc» .lo\ian ting, was found Ju- ‘ 
I pilcr’s IS almost papci thin perhaps 1 km i 
’ (0 6 miles) high, and impossible lo view ; 

; from earth | 

tike (tlhcf successful space piohes. | 

; Voyagoi I has laiscd as many Mucsiionsas i 
' It answcied It managed to look deep inlv) ! 

; Jupilci sCircat Fled Spot but pioMdcd no 
' exjilanalion lot what causes this huge, • 
hurricanc-hke storm centei >'ci scientists | 
are conviincxl that the i40() miliion mis¬ 
sion will pa\ off in valuable now insights ' 
into the solai .sysiein Caltech's Ld- i 
ward Stone txnnis ota. “''Ve may iearn^ 
something about the evolution ot the earth | 
and where It is going.' i 

Voyagei is now going to keep a No- j 
vcnibcr lOSO date with Saturn Aflci that | 
j it will head ftiriher out into st>aco. Though 
its nuclcar-i)i>wercd instruments will no 
longer lx; functioning, n bears tidings 
fyom Ciirih- a golden record that will play 
greetings in 60 languages —if anyone out 
there IS willing to listen B 
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The tribe, led by Treat Wflliams (right), lets loose to Choreographer Twyla Tharp's shaggy dance steps in Hair 


A Mid-*60s N ight’s Dream 

HAIR Directed by Milos Forman: Screenplay by Michael Weller 


T he film version of Han is proof that 
real miracles can happen in show 
business. If ever a project kx)ked dtximed, 
it was this one. Hair 's source, the 1968 
Broadway hit. was a largely plotless, if 
tuneful, show that homogenized I he ‘60s 
for theater audiences, even at the time, 
it was dated. The movie's creators 
—Czech-bc^rn Director Milos Forman, 
Playwright Michael Weller. Choreogra¬ 
pher Twyla Tharp—have never previ¬ 
ously negotiated the perilous tides of 
movie musicals. Add a largely unprov¬ 
en cast and a grand budget, and you 
can see just how hairy an undertaking 
this movie was One false nn>ve, and 
Hair would have congealed into Grease 
There are no false 
moves Hair succeeds at 
all levels- as lowdown 
fun, as affecting drama, as 
exhilarating spectacle and 
as provocative social ob¬ 
servation. It achieves its 
goals by rigorously obey¬ 
ing the rules of classic 
American musical come¬ 
dy: dialogue, plot, song 
l^nd dance blend seamless¬ 
ly to create a juggernaut of 
excitement. Though every 
cut and camera angle in 
//fl/r appears to have been 
caiefully conceived, the 
total effect i$ spontaneous. 

Like the best movie musi¬ 
cals of the Sps (Singin ' in 
the the '60s (A 

Hard Night). Hair 
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leaps from one number to the next Soon 
the audience is leaping too 

Scenarist Weller is best known for 
MoonchUdren. his fine, reflective play 
about lost renegades of the '60s. He has 
written Hair as a witty cross between A 
Midsummer Night's Dream and the 1949 
MGM musical On the Town The story be¬ 
gins as Claude (John Savage, of The Deer 
Hunter), an Oklahoma farm boy. ainvcs 
in Manhattan for a final day of liberty be¬ 
fore induction into the Army. Like the 
World War II sailors of On the Town, j 
Claude plans to take m the tourist sights. | 
but he is quickly seduced by more hedo- j 
nistic pleasures Tailing in with a tribe of j 
long-haired dropc^uls. he soon discov- ! 


John Savage and Beverly D'Angelo after a Central Park swim 



ers coiinicrcullural drugs and ^x^htics 
Thanks to a whimsically funny plot twist, 
he also falls in love with Sheila (the volup¬ 
tuous but innocent Beverly D'Angcloi. a 
debutante he gallantly rescues from the 
upper-crust sohricly of Short Hills, N.J 
If txu'trayed literally. Claude's odys¬ 
sey to self-awareness would be as hokey as 
Hollywxxxi’s ‘ trip" m('>vies of the '60s, like 
Easy Rider instead. Hair presents the 
decade in the terms of balletic myth. The 
passions of a gener ation are poured into a 
single setting, C'cninil Park, on a single 
enchanted night The park becomes an 
idealized, but never sentimentalized, re¬ 
creation of the brief-lived utopias that 
once sprang up in Flaighl-Ashbury, 
Woodstock and the Last Village. Yet 
Weller di>es not get carried away by his 
conceit His characters talk like people, 
not platitudinous flower children, and 
their all Uxi innocent dream does not last 
forever, hvcnlually the 
tribe must leave ns forest 
idyl behind to confront the 
wintry realities of a society 
grippe by an inntional 
war. 

Weller has not only 
translated the recent past 
jii^ a creative vision, but 
bi hW ^also mastered the 
craft of musical 
His spare, 
prrasa dialogue always 
lets the semgs and dances 
advksiceihe movie's story 
He has done 
^is jdk, ife brilliantly 
that Call MacDer- 
mot-James Rado-Ger- 
ome Raipii score, though 
virtui|y[l^ unchanged, car¬ 
ries &r more dramatic, sa- 
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tirical and emotional weight than it did on 
the stage. Aquarius is now Hair's equiva¬ 
lent to On the Town s New York. New York 
opening: it simultaneously defines the 
film's characters and relationships, its sty¬ 
listic plan and emotional tone. The show’s 
novelty numbers (Sodomy, Black Boys) 
now have narrative and thematic func- 
tioKo ;hat bring resonance to their facile 
lyrics. MacDcrmofs music is still closer to 
Tin Pan Alley than rock, but with the help 
of strong voices and orchestrations, it is 
rich in theatrical color. 

Forman executes the numbers with 
a resourcefulness that never flags. His 
camera and editing are in perfect har¬ 
mony with Tharp’s shaggily informal 
dance patterns; rarely has a musical’s 
choreography flowed so naturally out of 
the movement of its nonmusical scenes. 
Though the cast is high-powered, the 
director dominates the movie. Here, for 
the first lime, Forman has fused the 
sweet good humor of his Czech com¬ 
edies with the energy of his One Hew 
Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. Nowhere is this 
Mnore apparent than in Hair ’s first show- 
stopper. / Got Life, which is also a hom¬ 
age to Forman’s previous film about ’60s “ 
runaways, Takinf* Offi\^)l\) When Ber¬ 
ger (Treat Williams), the leader of the ~ 
tribe, crashes a society party and then 
dances across a long, lavishly set lun¬ 



cheon table, the director creates a ri¬ 
otous but somehow benign pariidigm of 
deadlocked cultural confrontation 

B lessed with an immigrant’s sense of 
objectivity, horman also deies right by 
the adults and authority figures who ap¬ 
pear in Han- Parents, preppies and even 
some Army officers are treated as gen¬ 
erously as the young rebels. Nor are the 
two groups all that different the tribe 
mem^rs come from comfortable middle- 
class backgrounds Though Sheila grad¬ 
ually sheds her straight wardrobe, she 
never quite loses her suburban mores. 
Claude’s first acid visions arc not of psy¬ 
chedelic rainbows but of home, church, 
marriage and happiness ever after 

Still, this point is not made at the ex¬ 
pense of the decade’s genuine divisions. 
When Claude goes into basic training. 
Hair meets the war head on. Once again, 
song and dance are the vehicles of expres¬ 
sion, and, amazingly enough, the anger of 
the time is conveyed without trivialization 
or pretension. Rather than bring battle 
carnage into their musii;ial, wl^h .muld 
be tasteless, the Rim soakers unleash thei^^ 
arsenal of art. In tjtee spectaculady edlf: 
ited finale, The fiesh^Failurestl^ the 
Sunshine In, Fonnan at once ri^ves 
the plot, reopetis the national >rpti|i.ds i>|. 
Viet Nam to>riog 

whole movie a perspective. 

It is a shockix^, but, ae$-\ 

thetically speaki^,' it is not below the|^ 
belt. Even when^'Zfair crashes from the, 
blissful dreams of the ’60s into the night- ' 
mares, it never its polsatifig mu¬ 
sical heartbeat. 


Comfessional 

TAKEN IN MARRIAGE 
hy Thomas Babe 

T aken in Marriage is a garrulous, ex¬ 
tended t rying jag of a play. The char¬ 
acters engage in whiny monologues and 
duclogues that exhume the bleached skel¬ 
etons of their embittered relationships 
The setting is a New Hampshire 
church hall. The occasion is a wedding re¬ 
hearsal that never does take place. The 
bride-to-be is Annie (Kathleen Quinlan). 
She is accompanied by her Aunt Helen 
(Elizabeth Wilson), her older sister An¬ 
drea (Meryl Streep) and her mother Ruth 
(Nancy Marchand), an unresigned w'id- 
ow. (Colleen Dewhurst played Ruth for a 
few performances but withdrew because 
of a prior commitment.) A fifth woman 
distinctly jars this ostensibly patrician 
clan. Dixie Avalon (Dixie Carter) is a 
breezy, purse-swinging entertainer who 
has been hired by one of the absent men¬ 
folk to sing Oh Promise Me. apparently 
ns a prank. Dixie clearly plans to get cash 
for her trash. 

As the afternoon wears on, the clan 
bi^iAies it up^ a diatribe here, a confes- 
sicmal secr^ there, a bilious distillation 
firom atriil^OMS people. Andrea hates 
Axmie bedituae Daddy loved her more. 
Five marriages have not appeased her 
sense of loss. Out of veng^nce or whim 
she has carried on an affair with Annie's 
fianc6. Callously neglected by her late 
husband, Ruth fervently argues that loy¬ 


alty and fidelity are above price. Only 
Aunt Helen has shared untarnished love 
in a lesbian idyl w ith an aviatrix now long 
dead It is an odd angle of vision that per¬ 
mits Playw'righl Babe to present this as 
the sole satisfaclor>* relationship 

A resistance to close human bonds is 
characteristic of the people in most of 
Babe’s plays. They are intimate with each 
other only when they are locked in phys¬ 
ical or verbal violence In A Prayer for 
My Daughter, a police detective who could 
have prevented his daughter’s suicide de¬ 
liberately fails to do so by not answering 
her radio call for help In Fathers and 
Sons, a mythic play about Wild Bill Hick- 
ok, neither friendship nor love escapes the 
carnage In Babe's Civil War play Rebel 
Women, General Sherman says, “I have 
no passion for war," The plausibility gap 
in Babe's plays is that almost nothing 
arouses his characters’ passions 

A superb cast lends Taken in Mar¬ 
riage a trace of conviction There is an 
aching honesty to Quinlan’s Annie as she 
tries to hold a mirror up to her troubled 
heart. Streep’s alabaster features can con¬ 
vey icy disdain and mock merriment. Her 
voice IS a bed of nails on w hich she some¬ 
times lies in self-contempt. As Ruth. Dew- 
hurst was a Rock of Gibraltar. Marchand 
is better suited to the role, a homebody 
with artistic impulses who needs a hus¬ 
band for ballast. Though she has her 
cranky moments, Wilson's Aunt Helen is 
a lamp of sanity, and if anyone could lift 
the evening out of the dumps, trust Car¬ 
ter’s resilient Dixie. The pity is that these 
five remarkable actresses have been tak¬ 
en m miscarriage. — TJL Kahm 
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Television 



Representative Dugan with his maid 


Mister Dugan Is Voted Out 

4 show about blacks is yanked before it appears 

lime's gol a redheaded knockout for 
ini an aide A good ole Southern boy 
for an adviser He's one funny, wild and 
cra/y guy '* So read ens's ad foi Mister 
Ditf*an in TV' Guide . and lots of viewers 
were probably kx>kmg forward to seeing 
that funny, wild and cra/y guy Iasi Sun¬ 
day night, not to mention the redheaded 
knockout But a not very funny thing hap¬ 
pened on the way to the lube just three 
days before the show' was supjxised to go 
on the air. Norman Lears TAT. C'om- 
municationsCo suddenly yanked it away, 
leaving CHS, w'hich was still promoting it 
Thursday morning, with a yawning hole 
in the Sunday schedule. 

The trouble was that Mister Dugan, 
who was played by Clcavon Little, was 
not only black but also a Congressman 
After consulting with blacks in I os An¬ 
geles and Washington. I car decided that 
Mister Dugan was not the sort of man he 
would want to vote for, ‘We felt we weie 
ineffectively presenting a black C ongress- 
man as a role model." he says We want 
our black legislator to do as gotxl a job 
showing how compassionate a politician 
can be as Marcus Wclhy did in showing 
how good a doctor could be It's painful 
for me not to air it " 

It was even more painful for ms, 
which IS trying to gain ground in the rat¬ 
ings on AHC’ Sunday is the netw'ork's best 
night, .starting with 60 Minutes and 
All in the Family, both of w hich arc 
in Nielsen s top ten. and ending with 
the still untested Just Friends and 
The Marv Tyler Moore Hour Mister 
Dunan was given the favored 8 JO 
spot after All in the Farriilv and was 
expected to provide a strong bridge 
to Alice, Lear's cancellation, proba¬ 
bly unprecedented at such a late date, 
confounded CB.s's programmers 
They apparently had nothing else 
new' to replace it and filled the gap 
with another episixlc of Alice, put¬ 
ting one right behind the other 
Network executives, understandably 
miffed at Lear, sent out a terse an¬ 
nouncement “The CRS television net¬ 
work was fully prepared to broadcast 
the new series as scheduled." 

Other series have been canceled 
before they appeared on the air, both 
by the producing companies and by 
the networks, but no one could re¬ 
member another show's having been 
killed so close to its premiere. Part 
•of the problem, apparently, was that 
tittle was 4 last-minute choice, re¬ 
placing John Amos iCood TimesK 
,who had demanded unaccepiabi<^ 
creative Part of the probleih 

also rush for a new series. 


8:30(2)«MISTER DUGAN: 

Situation comedy. A fresh¬ 
man Congressman (Cleavon 
Little) finds himself caught 
between his own idealism and 
his politically pragmatic staff 
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Diaciwsing strategy with assistant (Barliara Rhoades) 

/f wild guy and memories ^' Algonquin 1. Calhoune. 


which left T.A T. with hille lime for sec¬ 
ond thoughts. 

I>espitv' Lear's statement about kill¬ 
ing the show because it failed to present 
a g<xxl role model, his exact motives are 
in dispute. He claims that he first knew 
the show was in trouble March 2. nine 
days before air time, when T.A.T. Pres¬ 
ident Alan Horn told him that he did not 
like It Lear screened the first episode and 
agreed, then invited ten young blacks to 
watch It and talk about it at his house 
They haled it Lear next tixik it to Wash¬ 
ington. where he showed it to members 
of the Black Congressional Caucus, real- 
life black Representatives. When they 
were also outraged by it, Lear says, he de¬ 
cided to drop the show, three episodes of 
which had already been shot at a cost of 
something like $700,000. Members of the 
Black Caucus, however, say that they tried 
to approach Lear when they read about 
the shi)w m January He refused to re¬ 
turn phone calls, they say, until they put 
pressure on him through California 
friends What T A T and the Congress¬ 
men do agree on is that they haled Mis¬ 
ter Dugan “It was a reversion to the Step- 
in Felchil syndrome." says Representa¬ 
tive Mickey I eland, one of the Black 
Caucus members who saw the show “The 
man was totally controlled by his while 
staffers The central character rolls his 
eyes and reminds me of Algonquin J Cal- 
houne the lawyer on the M Amos and 
Andv senes From beginning to end. Td 
say the caucus was terribly disappointed. 
Disgusted wi3uld be a belter word ' 

I ear denies that he succumbed to 
pressure and says that he usually so¬ 
licits comments about senes before 
they arc broadcast “1 have called in 
the Jewish .Anti-Defamation League. 
Catholic groups, the National In.sti- 
lutc of Mental Health and others," 
he says. “We have a high scx:ial con¬ 
science, and wc want to gel the story 
right. We do not favor the short-term 
gain over the long-term public inter¬ 
est Dropping the show was an ex¬ 
ercise in that commitment ' 

M aybe, but stnne of his associates 
think that Lear, who has with¬ 
drawn from day-to-day TV produc¬ 
tion to concenirate on movies, is 
also committed to a possible piMit- 
fcd eared* for .Norman Lear. He 
has been active in the "dump Car¬ 
ter'* movement in California, and 
amt 80 far^ to circulate an open 
among selected employees. "It 
ft shocking tIuRg to do," says 
d^e writer./‘Hie h44,fn ad for us to 
sfgn. even not 

all of us dp imtHCafpmor even Dem¬ 
ocrats." With smltte confusion and 
■ eouziterclaims, Lqjif, might supply 
with a^)^ tsim series, a mys¬ 
tery entitled , Killing of Mister 
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Anti - Wag ner 

The Met’s Radical Dutchman 

T he time may come when Brunnhilde 
pole-vault to her immolation, 
when Lohengrin will wear a T shirt with 
his name on it Wagner was a composer 
with a bold theatrical imagination; one 
might think that his instructions would 
occupy directors for centuries. Instead, his 
works have been attracting a group of rad¬ 
ical revisionists in Europe; among them 
G6tz f riedrich, Harry Kupfer, and Pa¬ 
trice Chereau, whose Ring cyc\^ set in the 
industrial revolution remains the stan¬ 
dard for irreverence 

Anti-Wagner finally arrived at the 
Metropolitan Opera with French Director 
Jean-Pierre Ponnellc's production of The 
Flying Dutchman, the tale of a legendary 
captain condemned to sail forever unless 
he is able to find a woman faithful until 
^“^eath. Every seven years he can come 
i ashore to search for her, and in a Norwe- 
[ gian fishing village he finds Senta. a girl 
obsessed by fantasy who believes that she 
is his redemplress It is a straightforward 
story, but Ponnelle has turned it all into 
the lurid dream of a young steersman 
This allows him to dress Senta m an elab¬ 



I Heble^ as Sw\a In The Flying Dutetwnan 


Afresh view or mischief making'^ 


orate richly embroidered bridal gown and 
to make the opera into a series of night¬ 
mares and arresting tableaux. As thor¬ 
oughgoing iconociasm requires. Ponnelle 
also flouts the libretto. Wagner’s Senta 
leaps into the sea to prove her love; Pon- 
nelle's walks rigidly up the decks to the 
ghostly Dutchman's cabin. 

The opening-night audience greeted 
all this with a mixed but emphatic re¬ 
sponse. There were cheers for the buoyant 
conducting of James Levine and the 
splendid ensemble of Soprano Carol Neb- 
lett. Tenor William Lewis, Bass-Baritone 
Jose van Dam and Bass Paul Plishka. The 
applause for Ponnelle was mixed with 
full-throated booing sounds, heard often 
enough on the Continent but rarely at the 
Met. New York audiences like their Wag¬ 
ner to be conventional. 

Was this new version a fresh view 
or just mischief making? Ponnelle did 
not choose the framework of a dream 
gratuitously. Senta’s reveries verge on 
hallucination. Other characters sing of 
their dreams. By eliminating intermis¬ 
sion breaks Ponnelle keeps bis own vi¬ 
sion flying. He also makes a point: 
it was time for the Met to present 
an example of the most exciting, if di¬ 
visive, opera productions now being 
staged. — Hartha Duffy 


Living 


for charters and scheduled tours, and 
Travel Network President Barry Jones 
expects a wide variety of guests. “With 
the Snoozer,” he says, “we re not in the 
business of transporting people from A 
to B. The bus is really the destination." 

The greatest demand is for long week¬ 
ends. The Snoozer is especially popular 
with golfers, who can play three far- 
flung courses in a weekend—for exam¬ 
ple, Las Vegas, Lake Mavasu City, Ariz., 


accordion-like hinge, on an air-sus- for charters and scheduled tours, and j 

IVIODIIC IwlOXd pended chassis; it can traverse the bum- Travel Network President Barry Jones | 

- -- -- piesl byway. Poweied by a 10-cylinder, expects a wide variety of guests. “With 

Inn with all aboard 400-h.p- Daimler-Benz diesel engine, the the Snoozer," he says, “we re not in the 

superbus can reach 80 m.p.h and is as business of transporting people from A 

A t the end of their golf game or after a high and wide as the law permits (13 12 to B. The bus is really the destination." 

tour of a Napa Valley winery, the ft by 8.2 ft.), a six-footer can walk its The greatest demand is for long week- 
guests climb alKiard their two-story inn length without stooping. ends. The Snoozer is especially popular 

Then, after drinks and a meal, they watch I'he minimum daily rate on the way- with golfers, who can play three far- 
movies in the lounge and roll on to the ward inn is $75 a person, double occu- flung courses in a weekend—for exam- 

next stop. They are passengers on the pancy. w-hich includes a Continental pie. Las Vegas, Lake Mavasu City, Ariz., 

newest thing in pampered tourism the 1 breakfast. Snoozers wsll be available both and Palm Springs, Calif.—with the bus 

mobile motel. The Snoozer. _ _ _ mkmall Darts'., traveling at night. However, 

the company has lined up 
18 charters for events like 
the Calgary, Alta.. Stampede 
in ,luly, the Supei bowl in Pas¬ 
adena, Calif., next January 
and the Winter Olympics in 
February at Lake Placid, 
N.Y., where local housing 
has already been rented in 
advance at astronomical 
prices. Other future charters 
include a seven-day tour of 
Bryce Canyon and Zion Na¬ 
tional Park in Utah in Sep¬ 
tember, a week’s tour of the 
Grand Canyon in August, 
and next month, a rock group 
has booked the Snooaer for 

long Sn(X)zcr c«msiifs\of two the first leg of a Wiwt Coast 

bbiodby Whitrefiur it may roll fhe wayward superbus is a destiMutian in iiseif, concerttour. . m 


mobile motel. The Snoozer, 
as it is inevitably known, is a 
live-aboard bus with a bar, 
kitchen, sky lounge and eight 
mahogany-paneled passen¬ 
ger rooms, each with two 
beds, shower and toitet, ra-, 
dio, closed-circuit 
closet, dresser, heiiPAg and 
air condit.io£u|^4 of 

ten vehicles to bo eyptsSSoAly 
acquired % 
franchised TmM 
Corp. wenL'is^^:)^^ 
this 

vada and 

Built bf Ocr-; 

man firm of Co, for 

some S600,000>mo 
long Snoozer coAsiiii'jDf two 



CaMtotitfatm lytier^levelskyleiiit^ 


double-decker cat? by Whisrem it may roll the wayward superbus is a destimtion in iiseif. 



















Religion 


The S mugglers of the W ord 

In the Soviet bloc, going the Gideons one better 


A ll over the West, Bibles are as handy 
as the nearest paperback bookstore 
or hotel room. But for harassed Christians 
in the Soviet Union, a Bible can cost more 
than two weeks' wages on the black mar¬ 
ket. Things are almost as bad, and some¬ 
times worse, in many satellite nations. To 
fill the deeply fell need of millions, at the 
height of the cold war freelance couriers 
began systematic efforts to smuggle books 
to Christians in Eastern Europe Today 
Bible smuggling is carried on by a net¬ 
work of at least 40 Protestant organiza- 


rope since World War 11. Many of these 
were later confiscated, however, or were 
simply unavailable to common people. 
Time’s David Aik man, who has just com¬ 
pleted a tour as Eastern Europe bureau 
chief, reports that a Christian’s chances 
of buying a Bible openly are currently 
good in Poland, erratic in East Germa¬ 
ny, difhcult in Czechoslovakia and Hun¬ 
gary (where the purchaser’s name may 
go directly into a government dossier), 
extremely difficult in Rumania, virtually 
impossible in the Soviet Union and Bul¬ 



A clandestin e Co mmunion s ervic e IntiM woods, photo^apM somewh^e In the Soviet Union 

Noi wanted, those "after adventure"or anybody with a hippie look. 


tions pursuing the world's most extraor¬ 
dinary missionary venture. Much support 
comes from U.S.-based organizations, no¬ 
tably L. Joe Bass's linderground Evan¬ 
gelism and Michael Wurmbrand’s Jesus 
to the Communist World At any one 
time, dozens of smugglers, both profes¬ 
sionals and one-shot amateurs, may be 
crossing borders in Bible-beari^ cars, 
vans or trains. The Bibles are given out 
free, paid for by Western contributors 
The political climate has changed 
considerably over the years, and there are 
those who question the usefulness of such 
trips now. Says General Secretary Rob¬ 
ert Denny of the Baptist World Alliance; 
''There is no need to smuggle Bibles.” Paul 
Hansen of the Lutheran World Federa¬ 
tion, in a major attack on the smugfiders, 
asserts that even if Bibles are sometimes 
needed, very act of smuggling harms 
Soviet bloc churches. 

The Vnited Bible Societies fepera 
that it has legaUy delivered 12 fttiUji0n 
Bibles or Tesuunents to Eastern £o«' 


garia. Buying a Bible is an out-and-out 
crime in Albania. Besides Bibles, the 
smugglers provide essential religious lit¬ 
erature otherwise unobtainable. 

1'he professional smugglers them¬ 
selves. a courageous and self-reliant lot 
who often hold passports from non-NAlO 
nations, regard such discussions as aca¬ 
demic. They know the joy they stir Hol¬ 
land’s "Brother Andrew*' of Open Doors, 
the man who pioneered smuggling in 
1957, tells of running a vanload of Rus¬ 
sian-language Bibles into Czechoslovakia 
in 1968, surrounded by invading Soviet 
tanks. Later he got a letter from a moth¬ 
er in the Soviet Union; “Thank you for 
giving our son a Bible when he oc¬ 
cupying Czechoslovakia.” 

One organization has A ^^guarded 
auto body shop that builds secret compart¬ 
ments; with ingenuity, 500 pocket-size Bi¬ 
bles can be stuffed into a Volkswagen bug. 
Besides literature, the teams sometimes 
bring in clothings radios, even debugging 
equipment to foil police surveillance. 


Though most recipients are Protestants, a 
Roman Catholic parish in Poland was 
smuggled a new motor for its pipe organ. 

In the ISoviet Union, the tou^est tar¬ 
get, 22 Bible-bearing vehicles were con¬ 
fiscated in 1977 alone. Border guards now 
come armed with probing tools and auto 
owners’ manuals Some border check¬ 
points are even equipped with terminals 
to Western-made computer systems to 
check the record of any driver they stop. 

1 Czechoslovak guards in 1977 barred the 
I entry of an American woman when the 
I computer informed them that she had 
been thrown out of the Soviet Union two 
years before for Bible smuggling. Most 
people caught in the act are simply ques¬ 
tioned for a few hours and then refused 
entry. The longest prison term to date was 
V/i years, given by Czechoslovakia. 

Top organizers rarely act as couriers. 
In 1977 Sweden's Slavic Mission made the 
mistake of sending two well-informed of- 
I ficials into the Soviet Union. Police held 
them for nearly six months’ interrogation 
I and extracted damaging details on a num¬ 
ber of networks, as well as plans to have 
young, Bible-toting Christians blitz the 
1980 Moscow Olympics. 

M ost smugglers are ordinary business¬ 
men or tourists on one-time trips 
Usually they attend a crash course in how 
to handle themselves In summer, hun¬ 
dreds of vacationing college kids turn up 
and volunteer. Those "after adventure” 
are turned down So is anybody with a hip¬ 
pie look—customs officials are bound to 
check them for nonrcligjous contraband 
such as drugs or diamonds. 

What about the deceit and lawbreak¬ 
ing such enterprise requires? Brother An- 
j drew replies that God’s command to evan- 
1 gelize lakes precedence over Marxist law. 

! But he insists that he has never lied at 
the border “If they ask me., T>o you have 
any Bibles?' I’ll just smile and say, 'Yes, 
a lot!' Bui I pray hard before I go that 
they won't ask me that question." 

Ironically, the long-term effectiveness 
of the Bible-smuggling operations now 
seems threatened by scandal in the U.S. 
Underground Evangelism and Jesus to 
the Communist World have lately strug¬ 
gled in a bitter and squalid feud run out 
of their California headquarters. The bat¬ 
tle involves a $1*5 mMpn defamation suit 
rising fkom charges imd countercharges 
^de by Wunhbrand about Bass’s per- 
behavior, aiAl ii tbreitens to spread 
Uy qiiMtions abou('Bas8> Ways of account¬ 
ing for some of the $£7 nuBipn a year 
raises. The siliigtioii could take 
years to untangle*^ Ite two organizations 
together depend on contributions and ac¬ 
count for neatrly Inillion of the es- 
^ timated $30 rai^ ibr such 

ventures, their fight 

could do more harm program than 
anything Ccanmunist police and customs 
ofAcersmightdml^:^^ ■ 



Medkine 



'Then it's agreed: my appendix for your contact lenses. But this is the last time. ’ 


Billing the Doc 

Bye-bye to that Christmas bird 

F aced with a hefty bill from a physi¬ 
cian, many jxjople may turn lo a 
young son or daughter and say: “Become 
a doctor Then we won t have medical 
bills to worry about.” That may soon be 
poor advice Though physicians have long 
ministered to colleagues and their fam¬ 
ilies free of charge, such professional cour¬ 
tesy, as it is euphemistically called, is now i 
fast dying out By the time Junior gets an I 
M.D.. the practice may in fact be as rare I 
as the house call. 

As with so much else in contemporary 
medicine, the issue is largely economic. 
No longer are the time-honored Christ¬ 
mas gifts of turkeys, bottles of bourbon 
and frivolous gadgetry that doctors give , 
one another for professional courtesy | 
enough to make up for the dent m in¬ 
come. Complains Hollywood, Fla., Pedi¬ 
atrician Edward J. Salt/.man: “We are giv¬ 
ing away $40,000 or $50,000 worth of care 
a year.” Indeed, to cover the deficits, doc¬ 
tors may simply charge other patients 
more. As Pittsburgh Pediatrician Jerome 
Wolfson explains, “Paying patients are 
carrying the nonpaying patients.” 

Doctors concede that this kind of fra¬ 
ternal “charity” hardly $eems appropriate 
any longer for a group with iiuch in¬ 
comes. But a more telUng ctitidisih pro¬ 
fessional courtesy is that it can be a bar-, 
rier to good m^calca^. For one thing^' 
the donor physSejm oft^ feels exploited' 
and overbtirdepfiliw Says Pediatrician Lqe 
Bass, Wol&on’s letter: 'These is a sai;.. 
tie difference H ^ feel about : 
pie who get ts^ cgtt In your office and 
those who pay/'doctors and theh 
families flr^uoid^ w mi^vings aboin, 
taking up anotibnlbctor's time. The re* 
suit: quick; inawitiate "curbside consul* 
tations” in hospital ^rridors or at par* 
ties, or dangeioua ,delays in seeking 


medical treatment for a serious illness 
Some traditionalists are distressed by 
all the talk of abandoning professional 
courtesy. After Wolfson and Bass de¬ 
nounced the no-fee practice as a relic in 
an article in the New England Journal of 
Medicine, it received a spate of critical let¬ 
ters. Gastroenterologist William Hau- 
brich of La Jolla, Calif, protested that 
proffering a bill lo a fellow doctor smacks 
of commercialism and erodes the strong 
feelings of fraternalism in the medical 
community. Oklahoma City Internist Er¬ 
nest Warner Jr. added: “One of the great¬ 
est honors one can receive is to be asked 
by a fellow physician to care for his or 
her family.” 

The trend, though, is toward charg¬ 
ing. Psychiatrists long ago decided to bill 
all patients, including fellow doctors. Hos¬ 
pitals too have largely given up the prac¬ 
tice of free care, as have many surgeons, 
especially since most doctors have nealth 
insurance lo cover the bills. Thus, as Bos¬ 
ton Pediatric Radiologist John Leonidas 
points out, “with all these third-party pay¬ 
ers. professional courtesy is ultimately 
going to be obsolete anyway.” ■ 

Li ve-In Mo nkeys 

Helpers for the handicapped 

E ven when they live at home, quad¬ 
riplegics and other severely paralyzed 
people often must rely on the costly ser¬ 
vices of attendants to help them with sim¬ 
ile everyday chores. Now a young re¬ 
searcher at Tufts^New England Medical 
Centor thinks ^ has found a cheaper, 
possibly be^r way: as guide dogs 

serve as ttpi fbr the blind, says Psychol¬ 
ogic Maiy Joan Willard, 28, so small 
trained monkeys can act as hands, arms 
and legs for the handicapped. 

Willard conceived her novel i^ 
while doing postdoctoral work uh^ 
famed Behaviorist B,F. Skitmer, who has 


managed such unlikely feats of animal 
training as teaching pigeons to play Ping 
Poi^. Encouraged by Skinner, Willard 
decided to turn to primates as aides for 
the paralyzed because of the animals' 
grasping ability. She settled on capuchin 
monkeys. Only 1 Vt ft. high, they have long 
been used by organ-grinders, are highly 
intelligent, far more malleable than larg¬ 
er monkeys, and can live up to 30 years. 

With a $ 1,000 grant from the Tufts re¬ 
habilitation department, Willard pur¬ 
chased two laboratory-bred capuchins 
named Crystel and Tish, at a cost of $350 
each. Willard spent nearly a year train¬ 
ing them with Skinner's trial-and-reward 
techniques and finally felt ready to turn 
them over lo two handicapped people. 
One was a Mystic, Conn., woman who 
worked with fish for three months be¬ 
fore the experiment was halted. The other 
was William Powell, 31, who has been 
paralyzed from the shoulders down, ex¬ 
cept for partial use of his right arm 
(though not his hand), since a motorcy¬ 
cle accident a decade ago. 

In the six months tha f'rystel has 
lived with Powell, she has learned to feed 
him—albeit sloppily. On signals from 
Powell with a flashlighi-pointer. she will 
also turn lights on and off, fetch such small 
articles as keys, books and slippers, open 
doors, place records on a stereo turntable ! 
and put things back in their places. Says 
Powell: “Crystel has her own personality, 
and she won't take any guff.” 

Willard concedes that only a few of 
the 38,000 quadriplegic Americans may 
want to live with a monkey, just as only 
about 5% of all blind people rely on guide 
dogs. But she believes a sufficient need ex¬ 
ists for less costly live-in assistance. By 
summer, Willard hopes lo obtain founda¬ 
tion funding so she can prepare more of 
the little organ-grinder monkeys as help¬ 
ers for the handicapped. a 
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^nt, malleable but no guff, ' 
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SEEKING DIVORCE. Willy Brandt, 65. for¬ 
mer Chancellor of West Germany (1969- 
74) and 1971 Nobel Peace Prize recip¬ 
ient; and Rut Hansen Brandt. 58; after 31 
years of marriage, three sons; in Bonn. 

DIED. John H. Knowles, 52. president of 
the Rockefeller foundation and outspo¬ 
ken critic of the American medical pro¬ 
fession and U.S health care policies; of 
cancer of the pancreas; in Boston’s Mas¬ 
sachusetts General Hospital, where he 
once served as general director for ten 
years An innovative administrator at 
the hospital, he earned admirers and en¬ 
emies throughout his tenure by decrying 
high* doctors’ fees and advocating pre¬ 
ventive medicine and comprehensive 
health insurance for all Americans. He 
went cm to become president of the $800 
million Rockefeller foundation in 1972, 
focusing domestically on problems of un¬ 
employment and population stabilization 
and. concerned with the intcrdetx'ndcnce 
of the developing and developed nations, 
sending more than half of the founda¬ 
tion's grant budget abroad 

DIED. Jamil M. Baroody, 73. longtime Saudi 
Arabian Ambassador to the U.N. and 
dean of that body’s delegates; of cancer: in 
Manhattan. A Lebanese Christian by 
birth, Banxxjy joined the Saudi delegation 
to the U.N. at its first meeting in San 
francisco in 1945. loquacious speiiker 
who enjoyed the complete confidence of 
King Fai.sal, he could turn bombastic, 
even pushy, when defending his positions, 
prompting Ambassador George Bush to 
describe him as “an unguided missile.” 

DIED. Jean Villot, 73, french Roman Cath¬ 
olic Cardinal and for the past ten years 
the Vatican’s secretary of state, tradition¬ 
ally the second most powerful prelate in 
the church: of bronchial pneumonia; in 
Vatican City. A discreet, progressive ad¬ 
ministrator, Villoi often appeared over¬ 
shadowed by other papal aides, yet he was 
appointed Camerlengo (Chamberlain) by 
Paul VI, charged with organizing the Pon¬ 
tiffs funeral and the election of his suc¬ 
cessor. Mentioned as a papubile himself, 
Villot was reappointed secretary of state 
by Ixith John Paul I and John Paul 11. 

DIED. Guioitiar Noval^s, cightyish. eminent 
Brazilian pianist; of a heart attack; in 
Sao Paulo. Born the 17th of 19 children. 
Novacs began playing the piano at age 
four, and ten years later left her native 
country to study in Paris on a Brsudlian 
government grant. Upon her Ameddain 
debut in 1915, she was hailed as Pa- 
derewska of th6< PampaSr'^ and Jjor the 
next five decades sustained ttatadcolade^ 
An intuitive musician aliid a'^isiprbme 
keyboard colorist, the tiny (S virtu¬ 
oso was renowned for her warm per- 
fortnances of the 19th century Romantic 
j?omppsers, and once won the praise of 
Debussy, who remarked on feir *‘rare 
power of oomplcte inner conoentratidn.” 


Market Week 


On a volume of 144.546,()(K) shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 55.91. up 1.14 for the week 
ending March 9, 1979. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 842.86, 
up 27.11. Standard & Poor's 500 stock in¬ 
dex was 99.54, up 2 57. Among signifi¬ 
cant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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Law 


Brii^ng Justice to China 


Starting from scratch will not be easy for the new regime 


'n: 


nese way of describing lawlessness. 
China’s new rulers might pul it more prac¬ 
tically. no law, no Four Modernizations 
program to improve agriculture, industry, 
defense, and science and technology. *‘lt 
is essential to strengthen the socialist le¬ 
gal system if we are to bring great order 
across the land," says Chairman Hua 
Kuo-feng. That means assuring bureau¬ 
crats, intellectuals and skilled workers es¬ 
sential to China’s development that they 
will not be summarily sent off to the rice 
paddies or driven to suicide, as they of- 


yers were almost nonexistent, and judges 
were largely untrained in the law. In the 
late ’60s the Peking Peoples Daily ran 
an editorial titled *'ln Praise of l..^w]ess- 
ness,” condemning law as a bourgeois re¬ 
straint on the revolutionary masses. 

Though the Cultural Revolution 
stretched lawlessness to an extreme, Chi¬ 
na never has had much use for fornial lit¬ 
igation and lawyers. Ever since Confucius, 
the Chinese have valued collective har¬ 
mony over the assertion of individual 
rights and the adversar>' system now char¬ 
acteristic of American justice. l.awyers 


A Chinese courtroom in Shanghai awaits the promised public trials 


No more editorials “in praise of lawlessness “and fewer “forbidden areas,' 


ten were under Mao Fear of government 
highhandedness, party leaders now admit, 
has been running rampant. To boost mo¬ 
rale and bring g:reat order, the resurgent 
moderates who how run China last year 
adopted a constitution that jproviij|tes for 
open and foil and they have prom¬ 
ised a new chmi|H^^j6ode within the year. 
Foreign tnv^^ get legal 

tection from CkSm, sorely needs ih* 

fusions of tectihhiogy aiid capRai (goesl: 
$100 billion / 

But creatuigaMle pr iaw wiH be iSiT- 
ficitit for a country that'tia& had virtual)^ 
no fomal legttf isniim for two dec¬ 

ades. Biler thi^^aipe to power ja 1949^ 
the Cksmmuoiits.iis^ some Soviet-style 
statutes, but the si^tem withered away 
during the Ctdtural Revolution. Public tri¬ 
als were few and hiiaii^ for show; law¬ 




did not practice privately in China until 
after the 1911 Nationalist revolution, be¬ 
cause laws banned the “fomenting” of lit¬ 
igation, lest it disturb the srn(x>th fabric 
of Confucian society “It is better to en¬ 
ter a tiger’s mouth than a court of law ,” 
goes another Chinese proverb. 

Thus disputes have long been resolved 
outside the courtroom. Under the Com¬ 
munists, community and Hactory media- 
tidn cbmnuttces have handled small mat- 
lSi» iicMe colMons or family 
squabblaSv |%e emphasis is on concilia¬ 
tion and d^sfession, sometimes extracted 
at '*stiiuggib sessions” between the offend¬ 
er and his neighbors or co-worl;j|»:a More 
serious crimes, like robbery or rape, are 
dealt with by the police, usually with par¬ 
ty officials looking over thdr shoulders. 
Although the crime rate is hard to de¬ 


termine, not many Chinese go to jail. For 
instance. Shanghai (pop. 10 8 million) has 
only 2,600 inmates in its prison, giving 
the city an incarceration rale about one- 
sixth that of the U S. Chinese authori¬ 
ties claim that the recidivism rate is less 
than 1%. and that escape is almost un¬ 
heard of. Asks a Shanghai prison official: 
“Where would they go to hide?" 

All this may seem enviable to Amer¬ 
icans besieged by high crime and bogged 
down in liligiousncss. Indeed, some U S. 
reformers point to China’s neighborhood 
mediation as a cheaper, less trdetious way 
of settling minor disputes than burdening 
the already choked courts. But there is a 
darker side Many criminals who do not 
go to prison wind up in forced labor 
camps, as do people who have commit¬ 
ted political offenses. Because of the more 
j liberal new climate, the Peking press is 
now full of stones castigating local Com¬ 
munist Parly bosses for running their own 
prisons, factory leaders for leaking up and 
lorluring workers, and village parly lead¬ 
ers for abusing peasants. Cniiiese papers 
regularly announce reversals of unfair 
punishment meted out by tnc discredited 
Gang of Four, the radical clique headed 
by Mao's wife that was driven out of powd¬ 
er shortly after Mao died in September 
1976 Typical is the case of three Chinese 
students sentenced 10 hard labor in 1974 
for demanding “legality ard democracy" 
in China. Last January, they were re¬ 
leased and “rehabilitated." 

A nother sign of liberalization is the 
, revival of Fifteen Strinf^s of Cash, a 
300-year-old oix;ra about an upright Man- 
chu judge who reverses the convictions 
of innocents who had been tortured till 
they confessed. Banned for a decade by 
Mao's wife, the opera is now playing on 
stage and screen to packed theaters all 
over China Wall posters are even begin¬ 
ning to call for “equality under the law," 
formerly an area taboo for public discus¬ 
sion PUBLIC' TRIAI.S ARP WONDERFUL, 
proclaimed a Peking newspaper last fall, 
bc^asting that there had been five trials in 
six months in So<x:how. a city of 1 mil¬ 
lion t^^ple. 

Public trials are likely to become more 
frei^uent. predicts Columbia University 
Law School's China Expert Randle Ed¬ 
wards. .But, he adds, they will serve most¬ 
ly to educate the public and allow a de¬ 
fendant to plead for leniency. Eor the must 
part, guilt or innocence w'ill be determined 
before trial by police investigation The i 
important question is how fail that in¬ 
vestigation will be. Asks Jerome Cohen, 
director of .East Asian legal studies at Har¬ 
vard Law School: ”How long can the de¬ 
fendant be held before sentent^'^ Can 
you keep him hungry all the time? Can 
his cell mate work him over? Can his 
ij^rogators frighten him and lie to 
hii?” These questions, also once forbid- 
areas, are now being dehc^ on 
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Law 


wall posters and in newspaper articles. 

The 1978 constitution revived the pro¬ 
curacy, an agency that is supposed to 
guard against arbitrary arrests. Police 
who make an arrest must obtain approv¬ 
al of it within a week from the procu¬ 
racy, although there is no limit on how 
long a prisoner can be held before trial. 
The new criminal code is expected to pro¬ 
hibit frame-ups, forced confessions and il¬ 
legal house searches. Tt may also stipu¬ 
late punishments, including the death 
sentence (by firing squad), for treason, 
murder and certain other serious offens¬ 
es. But people sentenced to death will 
often be given two years of hard labor dur¬ 
ing which to repent. In this instance the 
new leaders quote Mao, who said; “Once 
a head is chopped off, it cannot grow again 
as chives do " 

E qually important to restoring morale 
—and productivity—will be a system 
of economic laws and courts. Agreements 
to supply a factory with a quantity and 
type of materials at a certain time and 
price have to be reliable, which means set¬ 
ting up a system to enforce contracts. 
Though the Chinese are not likely to ad¬ 
mit it, their economic courts to handle 
deals between stale-run factories and 
agencies will probably be patterned on the 
Soviet Union s sophisticated arbitration 
system 

Joint ventures between China and 
capitalist companies face an obstacle in 
the new constitution, which guarantees 
the people the ownership of the means of 
production. Chinese bureaucrats have 
been studying Yugoslavia to see how it 
reconciles Communism with capitalist 
undertakings. The Chinese have also been 
finding out how Japan deals w'ilh foreign 




'IS 

lln a new^popular 300-yaar -oid opera, an upright jud ge reverses the convi ction of Innocen ts 

Wall posters are beginning to cal I for equality under the law 


patents Laws to protect foreign property 
and profits are being drafted. Says Wang 
Chia-fu, one of the drafters of the new le¬ 
gal code: “We will follow the general prin¬ 
ciple of mutual benefit. If only one side 
benefits, then we won’t have much trade.” 

A major roadblock facing China’s at¬ 
tempts to set up a legal system is cost 
Training a few experts to handle the le¬ 
gal aspects of trade is easy, says Harvard’s 
Cohen. The Chinese Council for the Pro¬ 
motion of International Trade already has 
a staff of 40, headed by a chemist, to ne¬ 
gotiate foreign contracts But Cohen es¬ 
timates that a full-scale court system for 
China> 1 billion people would take well 
over 200,000 trained judges, prosecutors 
and lawyers. Since 1949 Peking Univer¬ 
sity’s law faculty has produced only 1,000 
graduates; this year there will be 60. Chi¬ 
na’s need for many more lawyers will in¬ 
evitably collide with its urgent need for 
other skilled professionals, like engineers 
and physicists. 

There is also the risk that if a legal bu¬ 
reaucracy becomes too entrenched, a new 
generation of radicals will come along and 
start another round of lawlessness. Com¬ 
munist China's previous efforts to devel¬ 
op formal legal codes were cut off by anti- 
rightist crackdowns. Such arc China’s 
cycles that some of the people who draft¬ 
ed those stillborn laws are now being re* 
habilitated to work on the new ones. Oi^ 
reason why Chiit^ can hope to |»xiduce a 
code in a short time is that the drafters 
can just dust off and update sonie of those 
old laws* 

Ipi any case, a hile of American 
style, woiild put restraints on the rule of 
the Comin^ist Party, which under the 
1^7$ constitution remains China’s final 
authority. Tkt constitution continiies to 
distinguish between the ^'people,” who en¬ 


joy its protection, and vaguely defined 
“enemies,” like ‘rich peasants,” “counter¬ 
revolutionaries,” “landlords.” and such 
“bad elements” a:; the “newborn bour¬ 
geois," who do not 

The most infamous members of this 
enemy group are the Gang of Four, who 
have yet to be tried, more than two years 
after they were arrested. “Our struggle 
against the Gang of Four is a very sharp 
and complicated class struggle, a life and 
death struggle.” says Chang Chung-lin. a 
deputy director of research at Peking’s 
Law Institute, “ind people who have ex¬ 
perience in such struggles know quite well 
that they are difficult to deal with and 
still go through all necessary legal pro¬ 
cedures.” Until recently the “enemies” 
made up as much as 5% of the popula¬ 
tion, but the list has been shortened this 
winter as various “capitalists” and “land- 
lords” have been restored their rights and 
in some cases their property. 

U nlike U.S. judges, Chinese judges have 
not been independent, but beholden 
to the party. A Central Committee com¬ 
munique issued in Dumber hints at the 
debate now going on with this waffling 
message: “Pimumtorial and judicial or¬ 
ganizations must maintain their indepen¬ 
dence sis is appiopritl^’' ,, 

• |;he Communist at emee seek¬ 

ing to improve tnorale with fair 
laws and to inatntam Itiik total control, is 
left aa^cwnrdly anoth* 

v^!:fteputy dimei^. Xaw Institute, 

li ?u-yun: '*il^>mone.in CUna, 
party members, is wMbt tbe law...put at 
the same time tl^ law 

Should ht 

may be leas than satb&o6»y> but still it 
is an improvement pyer the “lawlessness” 
Peldng praised 0 )^ A de^^ ■ 
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i Strangeness of 
I the Stranger 

I ALBhRT CAMUS 
j by Ik. bert R. Lottman: Doubleday 
‘ 753 pages: $16.95 

T he French have two words for it: 
homme engage a man involved in the 
: ideas and actions of his time. Some def- 
: initions are more detailed, but only one 
j is shorter: Camus. The name is enough 
to evoke the romantic figure of a revo¬ 
lutionary philosopher, fighter in the 
French underground, disillusioned radical 
and Nobel laureate, outfitted in trench- 
coat, hands cupped around the eternal 
cigarette: Bogart as existentialist. 

Since Albert Camus's death in a 1960 
I car crash, these images have totally ob- 
I scured the writer. Journalist Herbert R. 
l.ottman's voluminous work attempts to 

f S^eep away rumor and legend in the hope 
that a man will emerge But Camus is 
much ioo elusive for mere biography. Af¬ 
ter 753 pages, the subject seems as melo¬ 
dramatic in death as he was in life. 

From his earliest days in Algeria, 
young Albert was transfigured by irony 
When he was eleven months old. his fa¬ 
ther was killed m the Battle v>f the Marne. 

The intellectual, curious boy was raised 
by an ilhierate mother and grandmother ! 

In adolescence he developed the physique ! Albert Camus puffs on his eternal cigarette and broods over postwar Paris 



' ■ ' 


of an athlete and the lungs of an invalid 
By the age of 17 he was coughing blood, 
and soon afterward retired from the soc- 


ter observed that Albert s ears stuck out 
of his head in simian fashion, Francine re- 


cer field Other arenas soon presented | plied defensively, "The monkey is the an- 


themsclvcs. Not quite 21. Camus married 
Simone Hie, a txrautiful young woman and 
a drug addict. Within a year the couple 
were estranged, and Camus began his life¬ 
long exploration of 'the tender and re¬ 
served friendship of women.” He became 
an actor-dircclor in a workers' theater, a 
profession that taught him the value of 
public postures, and he joined the Com¬ 
munist Party, with which he would have 
his bitterest wrangles 

By 1939, the young writer had start¬ 
ed a new life. He planned to marry again: 
Francine Faure, whose father had also 
died at the Marne. When Francine's sis- 


imal closest to man.” Three years later, 
the monkey was famous MeursauU. the 
anti-hero of Camus's first novel. The 
Stranger, characterized the Absurd Man 
who lives outside of sentiment or iradi- 
lion; 'Mother died today. Or, maybe, yes¬ 
terday: 1 can’t.be sure . " 

Jcan-Paul Sartre hailed U as a new 
classic, and he was S(K>n joined by a choir 
of enthusiasts. As Lottman notes, “Fame 
traveled by train in those limes *' It took 
some months for the author's reputation 


the free French, writing for the under¬ 
ground newspaper Com hut 

The liberalion of Paris in 1944 
marked the freeing of talent and energy. 
Camus was awarded for wartime cour¬ 
age, oversaw the production of his flawed 
drama Caligula and began intensive work 
on The Plague, an allegory of moral in¬ 
fection and individual salvation By the 
age of 35 he was a candidate foi the No¬ 
bel, when he was 40 Camus found that 
his work, along with Cicorge Orwell s and 
Arthur Kixjsller'.s, was one of the rally¬ 
ing points for Europe’s non-Communist 
left. His loathing for totalitarianism 


to reach beyond the precincts of Paris, i brought him into sharp conflict with Sar- 


By then, the Nazi-occupied city had oth¬ 
er matters to contend with. Camus joined 


when 

She 

was fifend-dutt he stayed 

away Awi'm hddL Her caustic 

tteatmcBljiWiimyiMyawmqWHM,^ was 

patenOyieWiit^^ 
expHjWfkwoftiiyMeHdet^^ reputaqon 

aM owe finds tenderness there as wiM. i 

totedid tetiieevN Ctous seyiQglo a tespectoHe weMaasoftotMiK have, 
dciltf.ldaBdiSpMA a sttrvdousevwiqf evoking ldgh.imn(leda«lhiects, bin. IIIB 
yt»^,ir#waiicsh.wIlHsdi9rifllttiKWlVldn>pyousuiddlHowlM)r,' . rw' 
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tre, then in lockstep with the Slalinisi 
party line. Much was made of Camus's 
ambiguous feelings about .Algeria, the 
anti-imperialist could neither condone 
terrorism nor endorse France’s colonial 
policies 

M ore and more he withdrew from pub¬ 
lic life, seeking the obscurity of the 
old days He suffered from a crippling 
writer’s block, and complained of steril¬ 
ity and decay. Even the NobcL awarded 
in iW7. was perceived as both an honor 
and an invasion of privacy. castrat¬ 
ed!" ,he complained to a friend. The C 17 , 
likjliignpy of his statennents, was pure the- 
aioi^ec as Lottman shows, Camus pro¬ 
duced no more major vi»^rk. He retreated 
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lo the sanctity of his home, to Francinc 
and their twins, and was at work on a 
new novel. The First Man. when he was 
suddenly killed. He was eulogized every¬ 
where, even Sartre wrote a lyric tribute. 
But the 1 cp jtation swiftly diminished, and 
Camus's tone of stoicism and forbearance 
was swallowed in the crowd noises of the 
'60s. Only now has the canon been ap¬ 
praised as a coherent statement about the 
possibilities of secular salvation. One sen¬ 
tence in The Fall. Camus's last published 
novel, sums up a life and a work- “Don’t 
wait for the Last Judgment. It takes place 
every day." 

In a strenuous effort to help readers 
make their own last judgment at)out Ca¬ 
mus, Lott man seems to have talked to ev- ' 
cryone who ever shared an espresso or a 
bed with the author. But the book offers 
an utter catholicity of research and taste. 
The name ('f some forgotten dog competes 
with bcH>k critiques Analysis of a philo- 
j sophical e.ssay mixes with scuttlebutt of a 
• gossip column- a horoscope predicted a 
I bad end; a Vassar cam pus newspaper con- 
j sidered the writer's visit to New ’Voik % 
I ‘one of the cultural events of the season " 

•Al the violent conclusion, as at the 
i start, Lottrnan s Camus is the projection 
! of a cinematographer, made tin of thou- 
I sands of irrelevant and vital images that 
I constitute a film - out which are. after all. 
j only flickering suggestions of the irulh. 

I Lven after this lengthy examination. 




In all the World tftcre is only one, I 

Denver's BfOWiI Palace Hotel. J 

Atmosphest«W^lts own, enhanced by y 
rich wanWWwicls, art objects and 
fine, fnaniahin^s firom 

throughout the iv^Mrtdi Pour - - ^ 

great restaurants, .diatinctive^each 
offering superb fWiid aadl impeccable service. 

The Brown Palace if at the heart of things. The 
financial district at tilttbfpt door. Denver's finest 
stores a block away, tihe Mate Capitol, City Hall, 
Cunigan Exhibitimi i|d]lt,Boettcher Concert Hall, 
museums and thtli^ Wilhin walking 
distance* Minutes firom, the Airport. 
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readers must still be advised to go else¬ 
where on the shelf for the real Camus 
you've seen the mcwie. now read the 
b(X)ks. — Stefan Kanfer 

Green Thoughts 

Fil l DI K’SCHOICL 
I Edited by Jerome Uoltzman 
j Ilareourt Brace Jovanovich 
i 395 pa^es. $12.95 

I 

A spasmodic myth has it that writing 
IS like pri/elighting- Contemfx>rary 
subscribers to the pugilistic analogy in¬ 
clude Norman Mailer, a few markedly in¬ 
ferior knucklc-lyfxirs and the odd bellig¬ 
erent who would rather fight than think. 
If this macho conceit helps anyone gel 
through the night or his work, cne Bui 
the sport that most truly engages Amer¬ 
ican writers was, probably will al- 
wayfltific basebaSn^j^ anthology of 27 
t of baseball first such col- 

r^, lc :tion in 30 years^^iptoKHistrates the af* 
^ J]^il;| 4 tnd raimci|i Why have so 

f||mai^ author$ fSt to make up sto- 

in history. 

.. underyjjMfem it,, but 

jtberd was afb'iiirdlm in pro- 

team spoM aiMt jtoWp pe¬ 
riod: Pi^ football, 

were in varying $u^ m kdbfSDy di* Awk¬ 
ward adolescence. The date .was still far 
' in the ftiiure when 'abc Sports would rush 
ip a TV cam^ crew every time three 







Wiiki Kiternaiional business con 

tl^intly exploring new markets, technolo- 
{its, techniques... 

: With consumerism on the rise, easy 
j( < ess to raw materials on the wane... 

i With political events setting off 
jrldwide chain reactions, labor and 
Miiagement on a collision course, 
:i‘v^emment more regulatory than ever, 
oinpetition more fierce... 

You need an edge. 

You need FORTUNE, the intema- 
jonal fortnightly of business. 

I Because FORTUNE does the read- 
ng... does its homework... monitors 

Brings you the hard facts. Facts 
can put to work. 

f FORTUNE is insights, information 
jid ideas. That FORTUNE edge—to 
jelp you gel ahead and stay ahead. 


trends, government action, trade figures 
and balances...and many other areas 
that directly affect you and your company. 
So you’ll keep right on top of today’s 
Cfmiplex, fast-changing, multi-national 
business world. 

INFORMATION 

Then of course, you’ll follow late- 
breaking business developments from 
around the world. And get detailed eval¬ 
uations of political events—and their 
possible repercussions. Together with 
all the news, commentary and inside 
information in FORTUNE’S regular 
special sections; Keeping Up, Business 
Roundup, In The News and Personal 
Investing. Where we keep an informed 
eye on the executives and companies you 
should be keeping eye on. 

IDEAS 


NSIGHTS 

You’ll discover what top economic and 
)usiness experts are thinking, saying, 
)lanning. Because in every issue of 
’T)KTUNE, you’ll share their opinions 
:nd predictions. On world markets, 



In FORTUNE you’ll find forecasts, 
discussions, analyses of companies, in¬ 
dustries and management techniques. 

Full of practical, innovative ideas you 
can apply to your own department, com¬ 
pany or business. 

That’s FORTUNE. Packed with lucid, 
incisive reports on vital areas you 
simply can’t afford to be incompletely 
informed about. Like these appearing in 
recent issues... 

Saudi Arabia Drives for 
Industrialisation 

It’s a constnjction b(K)m that dwarfs 
any other industrial project in the world. 
And it’s proceeding at a dizzying pace 
well into the 1980’s. Find out what 
opportunities - and problems-await 
foreign companies in the desert kingdom. 

Small Business Trips Big Labor 
A coalition of American lobbyists, 
mobilizing grass-r(K)ts organizations by 
the hundreds, handed the Labor Reform 
Act of Senate defeat. 

What MS 

ydations ii^he tJ:S, A.? 

Whe Surprising Nm Optimism ajf 
%urope*$ Chief Executive Officers 
Private Interprise has been under 
attack by socialists, unions, environmen¬ 
talists -even terrorists. So why do heads 
of leading European companies think the 
worst is over? - ^ 

This is what FORTUNE is u/1 at out. 


Important, absorbing studies like these 
that open up lines of thought—spark 
courses of action. 

You see, FORTUNE really digs down 
deep (an average of two months is spent 
researching and interviewing for a typi 
cal FORTUNE report) and comes up with 
the facts and figures, perspectives and 
profiles that help you make informed 
decisions and recommendations. Deci¬ 
sions and recommendations that can 
affect your career, your business, your 
investments. 



So give yourself the FORTUNE edge! 
You’ll be getting the magazine recently 
voted the best-written, most accurate, 
most authoritative and most credible by 
chief executives, presidents and vice- 
presidents of the 1,000 largest U.S. 
Industrial Corporations. By an over¬ 
whelming margin! 

To subscribe to the fortnightly 
FORTUNE, and get all these insights, 
infonnation and ideas, simply complete 
and mail the attached card. If the card is 
missing, write to: 

W. C. Taylor 

FORTU.NE Magazine 

Ottho Heldringstraat 5 ^ 

1066 AZ Amsterdam 

Netherlands 

Or, for even faster service, call 
Amsterdam (020) 17-17-78. Either way, 
do it today! 

ramifE 

the front-runner 



Save with 
ombard 


RaMiilityataHtinies 

Enjoy the reliability, expertise, and 
safety for your money at all times 
provided by Lombard of London, 
together with a wide range of deposit 
facilities designed to make your 
money work harder for you. We are a 
member of the National Westminster 
Bank Group, whose capital and 
reserves exceed £1,000,000,000. 

All Intorest is paid wifiNitti daductioii of 
U.K.tBaatsourea. 
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starJets got up on skateboards. Baseball 
reigned coasi-to-rivcr, with St. Louis as 
its Western outpost, but the entire coun¬ 
try knew it as the only game in town. 

This may explain why such crafty old 
twirlers as Ring Lardner, James Thur- 
ber, Damon Runyon and P.G. Wodehouse 
spun tales about the sport. Usually they 
played it for laughs. Lardner's /1/ib/ Ike 
dealt with a peculiar rookie, using comic 
vernacular: ‘I’ve heard infielders com¬ 
plain of a sore arm after heavin' one into 
the stand, and I’ve saw outfielders took- 
en sick with a di/zy spell when they've 
misjudged a fiy ball But this baby can’t 
even go to bed without apologizin’, and I 
bet fie excuses himself to the razor when 
he gets ready to shave.” Runyon’s pat¬ 
ented style, stilted formality mixed with 
slang, shone to good effect in Baseball 
Hattie: ’There she is, as large as life, and 



Nonran Rockwell’s umpires testli^ the sky 

One delicate, discrete act after another 


in fact twenty pounds larger.” In The 
Pitcher and the Plutocrat, Wodehouse 
turned the game inlo a society romp, a 
newly impoverished young man gets the 
girl and her father's millions by starring 
for the New York Giants 

Though newer sports gained popular¬ 
ity, baseball remained the preference of 
succeeding generations qX writers, includ¬ 
ing Bernard MalanUidl I^in Shgw, Mark 
Harris and Philip Rbth. The reolon seems 
clear. Baseball is the most solitary of team 
endeavors. Nobody blocks for the batter 
; pr sets picks for the pitcher. A dodble-.play 
^ combination may radiate exquisite timing 
I aiid cooperation, but the process of getting 
two runners out is still linear, a matter of 
performing one delicate, discrete act after 
another. Small wonder that writers sitting 
alone and laboriously putting words to¬ 
gether, respond sympathetically to both 
putroV^ and errors. In writing and base- 


ball, the risk of embarrassment is high and | 
the distance between competence and | 
true distinction enormous. Most Ameri- ; 
can children are taught English, and kids | 
on the sanci lot learn baseball’s vocabulary j 
of moves. The hard part is turning such I 
knowledge into art. j 

Sometimes the game has inspired a. 
author's best work. In Harris' Bang tl | 
Drum Slowly, the relentless, impersonii 
demands of a tight pennant race coun 
terbalance the emotions stirred by a third- 
string catcher's lingering, fatal illness 
Baseball contests can be totally re-create 
from statistics, a fact played with in Rot 
ert Coover’s eerie The Universal Baseha 
Association. Inc. An obsessed loner build 
an entire league, a cerebral world, througi 
the use of imaginary statistics governed 
by the roll of dice. 

T he real-life legends that have collect 
ed around the game and its hero» 
would seem to leave little room for mac 
up stories but this antholog> proves o'l 
erwise Baseball fact and fiction do i 
compete; there is plenty of room for botii* 
on the grassy, sun-drcnchcd diamond that ) 
fans carry around in then heads. Thciv \ 
Babe Ruth can play on. perhaps coming ; 
to bat in the course of a long u inter against . 
the fireballing Gil Gamesh, an imaginary | 
Babylonian pitcher in Roth’s The Great j 
American Novel. In Voices ora Summer | 
Day. Irwm Shaw captures the eternal 
present tense that baseball conveys "The 
generations circled the bases, the dust rose 
for forty years as runners slid from third, 
dead boys hit doubles, famous men made 
errors at shortstop, forgotten friends 
tapped the clay from thcjr spikes with 1 
their bats as they stepped into the bat- ! 
tcr's box . .'If real exploits have become i 
fables, the opposite has sometimes hap- | 
pened too In You Could Look It Up, 1 
Thurber imagines a manager so desperate ! 
to break his team’s losing streak that he i 
sends a midget named Pearl du Monvillc \ 
up to the plate to draw a base on balls ' 
"You got to admit.” the narrator says, “it 
was the strangest setup in a ball game 
since the players cut off their beards and 
begun wearin' gloves.” Some ten years lat¬ 
er Eddie Gaedcl, who was 43 inches tall 
went to bat for the St. Louis Browns 

Editor Jerome Hollzmon, a ,/iseball 
writer for the Chicago Sioi Times, ha: 
found the familiar ches^niiis, excerpt^c 
sensibly from books like Malamud's Tlu 
Natural and William Brashler’s The Bin- | 
Long Traveling All-Stars and Motor | 
KingSt and turned up a surprise or two, in- j 
eluding a tense softball game in Chaim ! 
Potok’s The Chosen. The only glaring | 
omission is Roger Angell’s Over My Head, | 
a funny double-reverse on George Plimp- | 
ton, atout a pitcher limbering up for his ' 
tryout as a writer Though they can never 
get enough, baseball fans are fateful for 
what is given, and Holtzman is generous 
in the extreme. The book is here, a new 
season is approaching, the green thoughts ^ 
in a green shade continue. Paul Gray 

, \ TIML. MARCH 19. 1979 
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This 18 exceptional Becau&e neither by business nor by inheritance will you have 
such a chance THE NORTH-WEST-GERM AN -STATE-LOTTERY offers you the 
possibility to belong to an international group of clever participants All prizes are 
quoted and paid out in German Marks (DM) This is where your advantage is The 
DM IS over years one of the strongest currency in the world Each lottery runs over 
a period of 6 months, one class per month There are 300 000 tickets with 106 796 
prizes totaling an amount over 86 Million DM A total of 209 lackpots ranging from 
too 000 to 1 Million DM arc raffled oft plus plenty medium and smaller prizes It is 
possible that 10 prizes of 100 OOU DM are combined to a Super-Jackpotof 1 Million 
DM.- determined m pre-drawings That means that 17 prizes of 1 Million DM plus 
4 guaranteed prizesot 1M illiun DM will be drawn 7 1 Super Jackpots = 21 Millionaires 

>lflmo us another game where this is possible' The drawings are held in public and 

upervised by state auditors All prizes are guaranteed-- ' ■ - 

y the German Govornment The clou is. that it vou Class 

’re lucky - nobody will find out about your winnings, JUNE-DRAWINGS 
"because you as a player 2 Class 

""-’"V-nou. maV-MAWINOS 


Here are the facts: 

PRICE-SCHEDULE 
300.000 ticket numbers in the game 
106.796 winning numbers 
every 3rd number I TciaM 

is a winner july/aug.-drawinqs 


3. Class 

JUNE-DRAWINGS 


MILLION DM 


4. Class 

JUNE/JULY-DRAWINQS 


MILLION DM or 

DM I 

MILLION dm” 


MILLION DM 
MILLION DM or | 
MILLION DM or 

IP ■ ;'li; imi) !iM| 


1. Class 

APRIL-DRAWINGS 


MILLION DM 


Pi 


MILLION DM or 

10 ^ 100 1)00 [)M| 


MILLION DM or 

10 • I i)',i iKi(> DM 1 


1 


MILLION DM or I 

D'.i - O'ii: lion DM| 


1 


MILLION DM or 

l(i 


1 


MILLION DM or 

!(' . iiMi mil'DM| 


1 


MILLION DM or I 

Ol . Hi!i Olli'D mI 


1 


MILLION DM or I 

Ol . imiM()i>[)M| 
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MILLION DM or 

l!' - I '.I!! III!;! OMl 


6. Class - Main Class 
aug./sept.-drawings 

1 

MILLION DM 

1 

MILLION DM or 

1 

1 MILLION DM or 

1 

MILLION DM or 

D' , i:(i; DiiM DM 

1 

1 MILLION DM or 

. Kr'lliMDM 

1 

MILLION DM or 

III lU-l DM 


3 X 100000 DM 
() X lUOOODM 

9 X f. 000 DM 

90 X 1 000 DM 

300 X 400 DM 

6 000 X 200 DM 

b X 100 000 DM 

9 X 10 000 DM 

12 X b 000 DM 

120 X 1000 DM 

330 X 500 DM 

6 600 X 300 DM 

7 X 100 000 DM 

12 X lOOOODM 

15 X 5 000 DM 

150 X 1 000 DM 

360 X BOO DM 

/ 500 X 400 DM 

9 X 100.000 DM 
15 X lOOOODM 
18 X 5 000 DM 

180 X 1 000 DM 

390 X /OO DM 

8 400 X 500 DM 

11 X 100000DM 
18 X lOOOODM 

21 X 5 000 DM 

210 X 1 000 DM 

420 X 800 DM 

9 600 X 600 DM 

6.40S «2.»5.0d6DM 

7.096 -4.915.000 DM 

8.005 «7.2ei.000DM 

9.052 -9.703.000 DM 

10.321-12.601.000 DM 


12 

X 

50000 DM 

24 

X 

25 000 DM 

36 

X 

lOOOODM 

60 

X 

5 000 DM 

120 

X 

3 000 DM 

150 

X 

2 000 DM 

2 100 

X 

1 000 DM 

63 300 

X 

600 DM 

05.053-48.600.000 DM 




How to participate: 

You order your ticket on the order coupon below. 

Within days you receive your ticket together with an Invoice end the 
official drawing schedule with rules and regulations. PLEASE INCLUDE 
PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. You can also pay for your ticket after 
receipt of the invoice. Payment can be made by personal check, trav¬ 
ellers check, bank transfer (add remittance bank charge) or in cash via 
registered air mail (cash at your own risk) 

After each class you will receive the official winning list together with 
the ticket of the next class via air mail. If your ticket has been drawn, you 
will immediately receive the official winning list. 

If your ticket has bean drawn, you will immediately receive a winning 
notification. Your drawn ticket Is eliminated from the game, therefore 
we will offer you a new ticket (replacement-ticket) In order that you 


I try my luck and order! 

AH classm (1st-6th dMS) 62nS Lottary, baelnning 

April6,1079 to Sai>tmnliar7,1S79 . \ 

[%aa^ll In numbar of tiefcata you want to ORlar. 




may continue the game until the 6. class. Your prize-money will be trans¬ 
ferred to you within one weak of your request by check or any other way 
you desire. Whan you hit a Jackpot of course you can come in person to 
collect your prize in cash. 

If you are already our customer, please do not order, beceuae you receive 
the ticket automatically for the next lottery. 

You can be sure you will receive fast, honest 
and confidential service Now it is up to you, 
therefore order and mail the coupon today C{ \ W 

Lots of Luck 

- luiiis nerzog 

Your chance to win ! 1 ! 3 

If coupon is missing,write for information. 



service 

^rldyig B 


US$ Drices and £ prices are subject to rate of exchange, 
t Prieea are for all 6 classes including air mal.' postage 
* d wianlng Hr “^er each claas. No additional chargee. 


Mail coupon to 


Please write in German • 
S2/65 ‘ ^ 

FirstNamel I ! I I I T 


LastName 


Street 


P. 0. Box 


City 

Country 


Hans Herzog 
Alsterdorfer Str. 326 
D-2000 Hamburg 60 W.-Germany 


English i 

J Miss> 


Please print in 
clear letters. 
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Books 


'1 


FOSMEF 


THE THIRD WORLD WAR: 

AUGUST 1985 
by General Sir John Hackett 
and other top-ranking NA TO 
generals and advisers 
Macmillan: 368 pages: $12.95 

I n war games, thinking the unthinkable 
can involve much reading of the un¬ 
readable. The authors of this futurist fan¬ 
tasy, for example, cram their narrative 
with jawbreaking acronyms* FOSMM for 
‘ Flag Officer Sloviel Middle East Forc¬ 
es." STANAvroRI.ANT for ‘Standing 
Naval Force Atlantic." The plot is slow'cd 
by harrumphs: "Professional military 
men in the parliamentary democracies of 
the Wesi are generally honest people, loy¬ 
al to those they serve.. 

Much of this is understandable. Most 
of the writers are British officers, advo¬ 
cates of strong, well-equipped na it) forc¬ 
es or, in simpler terms, more money for 
the military. When they are not putting 
up recruiting posters, the generals provide 
a chilling argument. The assumption of 
The Third World War is that by 1985, 
the Soviet Union feels strong militarily 
but is increasingly unsure of its economic 
capacity and even less certain of us hold 
on the satellite nations Jts own Asian re¬ 
publics are drawn toward the new China- 
Japan co-prosperity sphere. Embarrass¬ 
ing riots in Poland convince Kremlin 
hard-liners that they must re-establish So¬ 
viet credibility by force. The decision is 
made to stir up fighting in black Africa, 
invade Yugoslavia and then sweep across 
West Germany to a stop-line at the R hine. 
After this humiliation is imposed on the 
West, negotiations will be demanded of 
the new President of the U.S., a Repub¬ 
lican who beats Walter Mondale in ’84. 

A number of speculations are posit¬ 
ed. Both sides, the authors believe, would 




Sir Joint Hackett __ 

mphs under tile fantasy. 


refrain from using nuclear weapons, 
though chemical warfare would be fairly 
widespread. The modern conventional 
war would be over quickly because of the 
speed with which supplies would be con¬ 
sumed. (The danger of such war games is 
that even professional strategists can be 
overtaken by events. The book assumes, 
for example, that Iran, led by the Shah, 
would support NATO strongly.) 

As this history develops, open revolt 
among the satellite nations and within the 
Soviet Union splits the country into re¬ 
publics, but not before an ICBM destroys 
Birmingham, England, and a counter- 
strike obliterates Minsk. The realignment 
after the war leaves Moscow's former do¬ 
main Balkanized and at peace, but Af¬ 
rica remains tumultuous. Depending on 
what course China-Japan lakes, say the 
generals, it seems likely that the conflict 
leading to World War IV may not be be¬ 
tween East and West, but between afflu¬ 
ent North and starving South. In the 
meantime, the chroniclers of The Third 
World War urge us to support our local 
military-industrial complex, and to watch 
out for the Soviets when they begin to 
slip. Roger and out. — JahnSkow 


AMERICAN SINGERS 
by Whitney Balliett 
Oxford: 178 pages: $10 

A good jazz accompanist is hard to find. 

He has to play up the soloist, add¬ 
ing a flourish here or a rhythmic twist 
there, never straying from the back¬ 
ground. Whitney Balliett is his critical 
counterpart. Jazz aficionados tend to go 
heavy on the adjectives; Balliett favors a 
deceptively simple style that illuminates 
the musician instead of the writer. 

This latest collection of a dozen pro¬ 
files, mostly from his New Yorker crit¬ 
icism, is Balliett's ‘act of homage to a 
highly gifted and unaccountably neglect¬ 
ed group of Americans." They are Amer¬ 
ica's nonclassical singers: figures like 
Mabel Mercer, Tony Bennett and Ray 
Charles, who straddle the worlds of the¬ 
ater tunes, blues and popular standards. 
They work within a rich tradition that 
came out of ragtime and came in with 
the fascinating rhythms of George Gersh¬ 
win and Jerome Kern. The early singers 
were "intuitive and honjem^de/' fi^liett 
observes, but thel*" desdbnditni^^ 
phisticated musicians wbo bl^^ 
contours of the Bing Crosby croiwneliwmv. 
hard blues of BUlie Holiday, 

It is a volatiJjB mix. MUes Joe 
ler. a burly inian with a boyish 
;*^ifbtnetimes ... pushes his ^vords togeth¬ 
er, lopping fhh consonants and flat¬ 
tening the vowels eo that whole lines go 
past as pure melody; as pure horn play¬ 
ing.!' Ray Charto can sing anything but 
opera "The sound of his pinewoods voice 
along oVer violins and a choir is 




Melancholy beneath the laughter 

one of the wonders of music." Cabar 
Singer Bk>ssom Dearie, a honey-blopT* 
with a "boxed and beribboned" manr r, 
Offers a liny sound that "without a 
crophone, would not reach the secc liU 
floor of a doll house. But it is a perfect 
voice... occasionally embellished by a tis¬ 
sue-paper vibrato." 

Offstage, Balliett lets the singers ram¬ 
ble through the big dales and broken mar¬ 
riages of their pasts, reviewing their child¬ 
hood idols and latter-day saints. Anita 
FJlis recalls a memorable appearance 
with Billie Holiday “1 couldn’t get over 
how she changed—from that naked, 
smoking, tough woman in the dressing 
room to the cool, motionless, vessel-of-hfc 
singer onstage." Joe Turner tells how as 
a teen-ager he w^heedled his way into sia^^, 
ing at a IcKal Kansas City club "The rna!i 
who owned the joint asked me 1; n\ 
old I was, and 1 told him twenty, and nc 
looked at me and said, ‘Your mama kn<»w 
where you are*?’ The irrepressible or- 
togenanan Alberta Hunter, who got hT* 
start as a singer in Chicago "sporli , 
houses,” once got on the wrong side o> 
Ethel Waters “1 guess 1 oulsang her. be 
cause she pul everything but the kitchen 
stove on me. ” 

Beneath the melody of laughter an,f 
good limes runs a melanchoK ur ocrloiv* 
Alberta Hunter, Joe Turner and the oth 
ers are survivors. They came up in the. 
heyday of Bessi^^ Smith and Louis Arm- 
c:rpng, only to watch rock conquer the 
j^harts and TV topple nightclubj;. 
i%oo nonesl to slick up their style, they 
began to be as obst'Jete as a 78-r.p.m. sin¬ 
gle. Here and there, Balliett touches on 
the poignancy of their lives, as when Blos¬ 
som Dearie says wistfully, “Ed sort of like 
to become the rage for a while." As Amer¬ 
ican Singers makes clear, she never will 
be. But there are all kinds of celebrity, 
and Balliett’s glowing ^ibute prove 

more enduring th^ gold 0 ?cor^^, \ ?id cab¬ 
aret applause., coni Swan 
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“Rrankfurt is great for connections.” 

This IS an authentic passenger statement 



0 Lufthansa 

♦ German Airlines 



What a good time for the good taste of a Kent. 











